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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED SiATES OF AMERICy 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1958 


Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 


the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 
Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, Thye, Smith, Dworshak, Symington, 
and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PROGRAM FOR FiscaL YEAR 1959 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEIL McELROY, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF; W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (COMPTROLLER), MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE COMPTROLLER; MAX LEHRER, DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC 
AND FISCAL ANALYSIS DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER); MAURICE H. LAN- 
MAN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL (FISCAL MATTERS); AND 
CAPT. W. C. MOTT, UNITED STATES NAVY, MILITARY ASSISTANT 
TO CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are glad that you are here. You are always 
welcome. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I might say this right in your presence. Gen- 
erally, you know, they wait until a man is dead to say something 
good about him. I personally feel that you are doing a fine job. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is very kind, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are doing a fine job under terrific cireum- 


stances and I know that you shall continue. I hope you are with 
us a long, long time. 


Secretary McEtroy. Thank you very much, sir. 
Senator SavrronsTaLy. But only for a few hours at a time. 
Senator Cuavez. Well, as far as asking for money, a little at a time. 
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Today the Defense Department subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee begins its hearings on the regular 1959 Defense 
Department appropriations bill. 

Of the $40,722,623,000 requested by the President in the original 
estimates and later budget amendments, this bill before us contained 
requests for $38,196,947,000. This is an increase over the comparable 
appropriation for 1958 of approximately $3.8 billion. The remainder 
of the 1959 budget requests will be dealt with in subsequent legislation. 

House action, which has only recently been concluded, provides for 
$38,409,561,000, a net increase of $212,614,000 over the estimates, 
Transfer authority from stock and industrial funds has been increased 
from $325 million to $585 million. No funds for the military pay 
increases have been included in the House action. 

Committee members have before you a large table indicating appro- 
priations made in 1958, the 1959 estimates, and the House action on the 
bill, broken down by appropriation title. You also have a fact sheet 
containing basic information relative to the fiscal situation and mili- 
tary strengths as they pertain to the 1959 budget estimates. In addi- 
tion, you have a tabulation containing changes made by the House 
committee in the bill under consideration. 

As in the past, it is the intent of the chairman of the committee to 
hold open sessions as far as practical, so as to provide the American 
public with a full knowledge of the efforts the Congress and the De- 
partment of Defense are making to provide for our security and 
to keep America strong. 

This committee is well aware that the decisions made this year will 
vitally affect the strength of our country for years to come. We are 
in the midst of a period of revolutionary technical change, wherein 
the necessity for bold thinking challenges traditional concepts of mili- 
tary planning. For tomorrow we must provide the most advanced 
weapons and equipment for the foreseeable future. We must in the 
interest of efficiency and economy weed out the obsolete and outmoded 
weapons and concepts of yesterday. At the same time, we must be 
careful to maintain during the transitional period a balance of forces 
needed for today’s defense. We look to the Department of Defense 
to assist us in making the right decisions, regardless of economic, 
political or other considerations. The history of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee provides ample proof of our earnest desire to 
place in your hands the tools necessary to accomplish our united pur- 

ose—a maximum of security for our country and for all freedom- 
oving peoples. 

We welcome before us today the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Twining, assistant 
Secretary McNeil, and supporting witnesses. 

Unless there is objection, I suggested that the Secretary and the 
Chief of Staff proceed with their prepared statements, reserving 
questioning of both until the end of their statements. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary McErroy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the commitee. 
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I do have a statement and I am sorry it is as long as it is, but this 
js a subject which seems to require a fairly extended discussion for 
completeness in the explanation of it. _ 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with your committee the 
President’s budget recommendations to the Congress for carrying out 
the Department of Defense program for fiscal year 1959. General 
Twining and Assistant Secretary McNeil are here with me to assist 
in answering any questions that may arise this morning. As has 
been the case in past years, Mr. McNeil will present the financial de- 
tails of the budget at a later point in your hearings. 

I should like to outline the essential military tasks which we must 
be able to carry out and our capabilities to accomplish these tasks. 
Before doing so, however, I believe it would be helpful to explain 
how the 1959 budget was formulated. Later I shall indicate our gen- 
eral position with regard to the recent House action on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 1959. Subsequent witnesses 
will, of course, present you with all necessary details concerning our 
various programs and fund requests, 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Development of the fiscal year 1959 budget was initiated prior to 
my appointment as Secretary of Defense. As a basis for initial plan- 
ning, it was assumed that the $38 billion expenditure level then con- 
templated for fiscal year 1958 would be continued in 1959, and that 
new obligational authority would be at a corresponding level. 

The initially authorized active duty military personnel strength 
for June 30, 1959 totaled 2,500,000, and was distributed by service as 
follows: 
cS eregcirdie eee 850, 000 | Marine Corps____-- este e 170, 000 
allah in nabacpinaseeoaes ncacetidaey GOO, C00 |: Ale Fave cnt teen 850, 000 

The number of Reserve personnel in drill pay status as of June 30, 
1959, was established at a total of 945,000, distributed as follows: 
I Soci  anist tires Mies to ie Seo 630,000 | Marine Corps_____....--.---- 45, 000 
NN i sas ia sheen ad ecenlaheniats 106, CGD i Air Pues 135, 000 

While it was understood that the individual figures on active and 
Reserve military personnel was subject to change after review, they 
were neither lightly nor arbitrarily chosen. Rather they were de- 
termined after consideration of studies and the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and lengthy discusions with the President and the 
National Security Council. 

During the latter part of October 1957, the military departments 
submitted their budget programs for initial review. These submis- 
sions reflected generally sound and well-balanced programs within the 
established planning limitations, but did not cover all programs and 
items considered desirable. These basic submissions, and additional 
oem were presented by the military departments to the National 

ecurity Council in mid-November. Following this, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff reviewed the proposals and recommended those programs 
considered to be of highest priority. Concurrently, the military de- 
partments and the Office of the Secretary of Defense continued to 
review the basic budget submissions and a number of program ad- 
justments were made, including the substitution of certain items con- 
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sidered to be of higher priority for items originally contained in the 
basic budget submissions. 


INCREASE IN PLANNED MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The entire package was again reviewed by the National Security 
Youncil and the President in late November to assure that the De- 

fense program proposed for fiscal year 1959 was consistent with over- 
all national security policy objectives. One of the adjustment made 
at this time was to increase planned military personnel end strengths 
for fiscal year 1959 by 25,000—20,000 for the Army to a total of 
870,000 and 5,000 for the Marine Corps to a total of 175,000—primarily 
in order to maintain existing overseas deployments of major force 
units throughout fiscal year 1959. Certain aspects of individual pro- 
grams still remained to be worked out and this was done with the 
continuing participation of the appropriate top level military and 
civilian officials of the Department of Defense and the executive 
branch. 

On December 20, 1957, the Department of Defense budget request 
for fiscal year 1959 was formally submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. ‘This incorporated the various adjustments and additions 
I have just discussed and called for new obligational authority of 
$39,145 million plus $345 million to be derived by transfer. This re- 
quest was dependent upon, and accompanied by, a simultaneous re- 
quest for supplemental appropriations of $1,260 million for certain 
elements of the program which required funding prior to fiscal year 
1959. Thus, including the advance installment represented by the 
1958 supplemental, the Department of Defense budgetary program 
for 1959 as submitted to the Congress in January called for new au- 
thority of $40,750 million—or two and three-quarter billion dollars 
more than the $38 billion that had been used some 6 months earlier 
for initial planning purposes. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET MESSAGE 


In submitting the budget it was recognized that subsequent events 
or additional information could indicate areas in which additional 
funding might profitably be used. For this reason, the President’s 
budget message stated : 


It is essential that we be able promptly to modify and accelerate programs 
when and as important discoveries or technological developments in weapons 
indicate such action to be desirable. To accomplish this end, the budget includes 
a contingency reserve of $500 million for defense purposes only. It also proposes 
that the Congress authorize the President to transfer up to $2 billion between 
appropriations available for military functions of the Department of Defense. 


When I appeared before the House Committee on Appropriations 
early in January to present the defense program and budget for fiscal 
year 1959, I summarized the situation as follows: 


* * * The recommendations contained in our 1959 budget represent the best 
thinking of the Department of Defense as to our defense requirement for the 
coming fiscal year, in the light of information available up to this time. I 
would like to emphasize that last clause. This is based on what we know 
now, and we think that as the research and development of new weapons 
proceeds we may have to appear again in support of some additions to these 
programs. 
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Essentially the same matter was discussed 2 days later during the 
hearings before this committee on the fiscal 7 1958 supplemental, 
and it was again made clear that we would continue to study our 
program and would propose additions as circumstances warranted. 

Late in February the Joint Chiefs of Staff were requested to review 
various projects which had been suggested for additional funding and 
to recommend those which should be given priority. While the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did not agree upon a steals priority list, their com- 
prehensive review served to highlight the relative merits and short- 
comings of the various proposals. 

In the ensuing several weeks, the suggested augmentation proposals 
were subjected to further intensive examination by the responsible 
military and civilian officials of the Department of Defense and by 
other elements of the executive branch. The views of the special 
assistant to the President for science and technology—Dr. Killian— 
were especially helpful in reaching the final decisions. 


BUDGET AMENDMENTS 


The end result of this process was a list of high-priority projeci’s 
involving new obligational authority of $1,592 million, of which $1,456 
million was transmitted to the Congress on April 2 as an amendment 
to the 1959 budget. (The remaining $137 million for construction 
items is being submitted to the Congress as part of the supplemental 
request for military construction.) These program additions were 
expected to increase fiscal year 1959 expenditures by approximately 
$556 million, thus utilizing the contingency reserve of $500 million 
referred to in the budget document. 

By and large, the additional funds requested in the budget amend- 
ments for fiscal year 1959 were for projects in the more advanced areas 
of military technology, such as the antiballistic-missile missile, the 
Polaris system, a second-generation, solid-propellent, land-based 
ICBM, Titan, space projects, and certain other technically advanced 
projects. All of these projects were considered to be both highly im- 
portant and capable of being advantageously accelerated with addi- 
tional funds. 

The 1959 budget amendments also included funds for the further 
improvement of the Navy’s antisubmarine-warfare capabilities, for 
the further modernization of Army equipment, and for continuing 
production of the B-52G and the KC-135 through 1960. 

That is the heavy bomber and new jet tanker, as you well know. 
This latter action is in line with our discussion of this matter during 
this committee’s hearings on the 1958 supplemental. 

With the incorporation of the recent budget amendments, the over- 
all budget request for the coming fiscal year called for new obliga- 
tional authority of $40,738 million, plus $345 million to be derived by 
transfer from revolving funds; direct obligations of $42,618 million; 
and estimated expenditures of $40,335 million. These overall figures 
are subject to some upward adjustment, primarily as a result of in- 
creases made by the Congress in military and civilian pay rates above 
those contemplated in the budget document. 

That is the end of the introductory statement, Mr. Chairman. I am 
sorry it had to be so long, but I think, probably, it is just as well, in 
order to put the rest of this in the right context. 
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ESSENTIAL MILITARY TASKS 


I would now like to turn to the essential military tasks which our 
forces must be capable of carrying out, and to a general discussion 
of the programs designed to provide the necessary capabilities, both 
now and in the future. 

The primary objective of our military policy is to deter the out- 
break of an all-out war. To achieve this objective, we must have 
at all times retaliatory forces of such size, variety, and effectiveness 
as to assure our ability virtually to destroy any nation which would 
dare attack us. 

Closely related to our ability to retaliate is the ability to defend our- 
selves and survive an attack, even though it may be unexpected and 
massive. This entails a defensive system which provides as much 
warning as technically feasible for our military forces; which, through 
the dispersal, speed of reaction, and protection of the retaliatory forces, 
reduces the possibility of their destruction on the ground; and which 
is capable of reducing the effect of an attack against centers of popu- 
lation and industry. 

Also essential are mobile and versatile forces which, together with 
the forces of our allies, can deal with situations short of general war, 
or, in the event of general war, be capable of carrying out other essen- 
tial tasks, such as keeping clear the ocean lanes and meeting critical 
situations on the land. 


STATE-OF-THE-UNION MESSAGE 


There is general agreement that our forces today are fully capable 
of carrying out these essential tasks. President Eisenhower, in his 
1958 state-of-the-Union message, stated : 

As of today, our defensive shield comprehends a vast complex of ground, 
sea, and air units, superbly equipped and strategically deployed around the 
world. The most powerful deterrent to war in the world today lies in the 
retaliatory power of our Strategic Air Command and the aircraft of our Navy. 
They present to any potential attacker who would unleash war upon the world 
the prospect of virtual annihilation of his own country. 

Even if we assume a surprise attack on our bases, with a marked reduction 
in our striking power, our bombers would immediately be on their way in suffi- 
cient strength to accomplish this mission of retaliation. Every informed gov- 
ernment knows this. It is no secret. 

Our concern, therefore, is largely for the future. Here, the prob- 
lem is more complex and the facts are not as readily apparent. 

I have outlined to you the overall magnitude of the fiscal year 1959 
program. Many people do not fully realize that we also have under- 
way literally tens of billions of dollars’ worth of programs financed 
with funds previously provided by the Congress. These new weap- 
ons, equipment, and facilities, together with those provided in the 
1959 program, will become available during the months and years 
ahead, enhancing the capability of our forces to meet the threat to 
this Nation’s security. ; ; 

I would like to discuss these programs in terms of our major mis- 
sions. 

CONVERSION OF HEAVY-BOMBER WINGS 


With respect to the retaliatory forces, the number of bombers in 
the Strategic Air Command will continue to increase as the conver- 
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sion of the heavy-bomber wings from 30 B-36’s to 45 B-52’s per wing 
is completed in 1959. At that time, all SAC bombers will be jet pow- 
ered and will be supported by a large fleet of tanker aircraft, includ- 
ing the new jet-powered KC-135. 


INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILE SNARK 


Also in production and now being delivered is the air-breathing 
intercontinental missile, Snark, which is capable of carrying a very 
powerful nuclear warhead against distant targets with great accu- 
racy. The first Snark unit has already been activated and is now in 
the process of being manned and equipped. Construction is about to 
start of a Snark missile base at Presque Isle, Maine. 


SUPERSONIC INTERCONTINENTAL HEAVY BOMBER 


The Strategic Air Command will be further strengthened by the 
delivery of the B-58 supersonic medium jet bomber which is now being 
produced in test quantities and which will be procured in production 
quantities under the proposed 1959 budget. Further on in the future is 
a new supersonic intercontinental heavy bomber, designed for speeds 
in excess of 2,000 miles an hour at very high altitudes. More experi- 
mental in nature is the X-15, a rocket-powered aircraft designed to fly 
in the upper reaches of the atmosphere. 

A wide variety of devices is also being developed and procured to 
enhance the penetration capabilities of the existing bomber force. 
These include new air-to-surface guided missiles armed with nuclear 
warheads, advanced airborne electronics countermeasure equipment, 
decoys, and other devices. 


THOR AND JUPITER MISSILES 


At the same time, a truly massive effort is underway to complete 
the development and begin production of intermediate and intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. The Thor and Jupiter IRBM’s have been 
ordered into production. The first operational units are expected to 
be available for deployment overseas at an early date. 

We are somewhat further from an operational ICBM. The Atlas 
program is advancing with the highest priority. To assure readiness 
to use the Atlas when it is developed, we have started the construction 
of 2 bases and have made provision for 3 more in the 1959 budget. 
Also, we are expanding the west-coast facilities needed to fulfill train- 
ing and test requirements for missile firings. 

Work will be continued on an accelerated basis on a more-advanced 
ICBM, the Titan. Funds for the construction of hardened facilities 
for this missile are also included in the 1959 budget. Considering its 
state of development and follow-on relationship to the Atlas, we 
believe that this program is being pressed as fast as is prudent. 

These are missiles for deployment by SAC and, with respect to the 
IRBM’s, by some of our allies. They will greatly enhance the re- 
taliatory power of SAC over the next several years. 

Before proceeding further, I should point out that the ballistic 
missile effort has been approached on a broad front and involves all the 
services. A very extensive industrial base is being prepared so that 
they can be produced in the required numbers. 
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FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


Another major effort is the fleet ballistic missile program of the 
Navy. Funds for the first three submarines and for the acceleration 
of the development and production of the Polaris missile were included 
in the 1958 supplemental. Two more submarines and additional mis- 
siles are included in the 1959 budget. This new submarine-based solid 
propellent ballistic missile system will add a truly new dimension to 
the power of the Navy. Because of the importance and great potential 
of the Polaris as a delivery system for retaliatory strategic weapons, 
over $11, billion has been earmarked for this program in the budgets 
for 1958 and 1959. 

While we have every reason to believe that the Polaris missile sys- 
tem will be developed successfully, particularly in the light of the 
component tests to date, it is well to keep in mind that the system is 
still in the developmental stage. Even under our accelerated pro- 
gram, the first full-fledged Polaris missile is not scheduled to be 
fired until the fall of 1959. In view of the technical and develop- 
mental work that remains to be done before this can be considered to 
be a fully tested system, we believe that five submarines are the number 
it is prudent to proceed with at this time. 

On the basis of the promise demonstrated by the development of the 
Polaris missile, the Army is proceeding with the development of the 
Pershing, tactical solid propellent ballistic missile, while the Air 
Force is starting development of the Minuteman solid propellent 
ICBM. Both of these missiles are in the early research and develop- 
ment stages and the necessary funds have been programed for accel- 
erating their successful development. 


GUIDED-MISSILE SUBMARINES 


Getting back to the Navy, closer at hand are the six guided missile 
submarines under construction. Two of these nearing completion will 
be conventionally powered, and four nuclear powered. They are de- 
signed to fire the improved Regulus air-breathing missile and consti- 
tute a formidable weapons system. Several are already in operation. 


FORRESTAL-CLASS CARRIERS 


Also under construction are three Forrestal class carriers and the 
first nuclear-powered attack carrier, bringing the total number of 
large carriers appoved to date to seven. Three have already joined 
the fleet. There are also 50 other warships under construction, includ- 
ing the first guided-missile nuclear-powered cruiser, 26 guided-missile 
destroyers and frigates, and 12 other nuclear-powered submarines. 
Three nuclear submarines have already joined the fleet. 

The proposed 1959 program includes 12 guided-missile destroyers 
and frigates. One of the frigates will be nuclear powered, the first 
of its type. In addition to the 2 Polaris submarines there are also 5 
other nuclear-powered submarines. Two more cruisers will be con- 
verted to guided-missile armaments. There are now nine such vessels 
under conversion. 
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HIGH-SPEED CARRIER-BASED AIRCRAFT 


Also included in the 1959 budget are funds for additional quantities 
of modern high-speed carrier-based aircraft and a wide variety of 
guided missiles for both offensive and defensive use. 

While improving the capabilities of our own retaliatory forces, we 
fully recognize the progress being made by the U.S. S. R., particularly 
in ballistic missiles. In anticipation of this development, the Air 
Force has for some time been dispersing its strategic bomber wings to 
additional bases. The completion of this program is being accelerated 
and alert facilities are being constructed to shorten the reaction time 
of the SAC bomber forces. These and related measures will consider- 


ably improve the security and readiness of the SAC bomber forces to 
respond to an attack of any kind. 


CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


The continental air defense system is also being improved. Po- 
grams underway will complete the rounding out of the radar network, 
particularly in the Pacific and across the Atlantic approaches. The 
low-altitude capability of the detection system will be strengthened 
through the introduction of gap-filler radars, and the first sector of 
the semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE) to control the 
air battle situation will be placed in operation. The 1959 budget 
provides for continued construction of the SAGE system and for new 
radars which are considerably less subject to enemy jamming. 

The Air Force will continue to receive new supersonic all-weather 
interceptor aircraft and substantial quantities of air-to-air guided 
missiles and rockets. By the end of fiscal year 1959 all the air de- 
fense squadrons of the Air Force will be equipped to fire these weapons 


and a substantial number of squadrons will be capable of employing 
the nuclear-armed rocket, Genie. 


BOM ARC 


In production is the new Air Force ground-to-air missile, Bomare, 
which in a recent test succeeded in destroying a drone target 100 
miles out over the Atlantic Ocean. The Air Force has recently 
initiated construction of bases in phase with the availability of pro- 
duction model Bomare’s. 

The Army has begun the training of the first Nike-Hercules anti- 
aircraft battalion. This missile is capable of carrying either a con- 
ventional or nuclear warhead and has much greater range, altitude, 
speed and kill probability than the Nike-Ajax. A substantial num- 
ber of the Nike-Ajax battalions will be replaced by the Nike-Hercules 
by the end of fiscal year 1959. In addition, the Army will have also 
made a start on bringing into operation the Hawk ground-to-air 
missile system for use against low-altitude targets. 


ANTIMISSILE PHASE OF SYSTEM 


The continental defense system is designed primarily for defense 
against attack by manned aircraft and air-breathing missiles. As we 
enter the ballistic missile era, a new system will have to be constructed 
and eventually integrated with the present system. Work has al- 
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ready started on the construction of the detection phase of the system, 
including radar stations and communication lines. The antimissile- 
missile phase of the system is now under accelerated development. 
The ballistic missile defense system represents a major effort and its 
ultimate cost will be in the billions. 

While the needs of the retaliatory and Continental defense forces 
have received primary public attention, the forces required to perform 
other essential tasks in limited or general war have been given full con- 
sideration in our planning. These forces constitute a very large part 
of the total Military Establishment. Included are the Army divisions, 
all of which now have an organic capability for both atomic and non- 
atomic fire support. Other major combat units include brigades, 
separate battle groups and regiments, and four Army missile com- 
mands. These major units are supported by over a hundred separate 
combat battalions, including a large number of separate missile and 
rocket battalions capable of employing nuclear warheads and by more 
than 20 aviation companies. In reserve are the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 


INCREASE IN MISSILE BATTALIONS 


In 1959 there will be an increase in the number of missile batialions, 
including the first units of the Lacrosse, an accurate surface-to-surface 
guided missile for support of ground combat units. The 1959 budget 
includes funds for initial procurement of the new Sergeant solid pro- 
pellant-missile, which is a follow-on for the liquid-fueled Corporal, as 
well as for the Little John rocket. I have already mentioned the 
Pershing, which is being developed as a solid fuel follow-on to the 
Redstone liquid propellant missile. 

The tactical air forces in support of the Army now include both 
manned aircraft and missile units equipped with the Matador. Most 
of these units are capable of employing nuclear weapons in both a 
tactical and strategic role. The tactical air forces will continue to 
receive new fighter and transport aircraft, the Matador tactical missile 
and its improved version, the Mace. 


MARINE CORPS PROGRAM 


Also included in the category of Ready forces are the three divisions 
and three air wings of the Marine Corps which are in their traditional 
high state of combat readiness. These units also have a capability for 
the employment of nuclear weapons. The Marine Corps will increase 
its guided-missile capability both in the surface-to-surface and sur- 
face-to-air categories—using both Navy and Army-developed missiles. 

In its ability to carry out its traditional mission—control of the 
seas—the United States Navy is without peer in the world today. 
This is especially true with respect to actual experience in naval war- 
fare, amphibious warfare, aircraft-carrier operations, as well as anti- 
submarine warfare. 

ANTISUBMARINE CAPABILITY 


Virtually all of the combatant ships of the Navy have some sort of 
antisubmarine capability. But even if we consider only the spe- 
cialized antisubmarine forces, our capabilities in this area are im- 
pressive. They include antisubmarine warfare support carriers and 
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their specially equipped fixed and rotary wing aircraft, land-based 
antisubmarine patrol aircraft and airships, destroyers and patrol 
vessels, and, finally, a sizable number of Hunter-Killer antisub sub- 
marines which are perhaps the most potent antisub ships in our Navy. 
Our antisubmarine weapons include acoustic homing torpedoes which 
can be launched from both surface ships and aircraft, atomic depth 
charges and other devices. The 1959 budget recognizes the Navy’s 
need for a continuing increase in the number of modern, effective 
ASW ships and aircraft and for an increased effort on antisubmarine 
research and development. 


FUNDS FOR CONVENTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


The 1959 budget includes substantial amounts for the more con- 
ventional types of ground forces equipment, both for the Army and 
the Marine Corps, such as vehicles, increased helicopter lift capability, 
communications equipment, and so forth. Funds are also requested to 
start production of new-types of small arms and ammunition, stand- 
ardized for NATO-wide use. 


OUTER SPACE PROJECTS 


Finally, I would like to discuss the work going on in astronautics— 
outer space projects. Although as a practical matter it is impossible 
to separate astronautics from other defense programs, particularly 
missiles, we estimate that about $250 million is being applied to astro- 
nautics in the current fiscal year and about $600 million 1s planned for 
fiscal year 1959. Included are the various satellite projects—Van- 

ard, Explorer, and the Air Force reconnaissance satellite; various 
Sas probes; hypersonic flight; space technology, and a wide range 
of research and development in shade fields. 

This astronautic effort is closely coordinated with the missile pro- 
gram, which will provide a very wide range of launching vehicles 
varying in power from the Vanguard to the Atlas and Titan. In- 
cluded in these projects is research and development of the million 
pound thrust rocket engine, an engine considerably greater in power 
than the ones presently under development. 

Our outer space program was drawn up with the assistance of rep- 
resentatives of the National Science Foundation, National Academy 
of Sciences, NACA, and the President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
However, some adjustments in this program may become necessary to 
assure complete coordination between the programs of the Department 
of Defense and those of the new civilian Space Agency now under 
consideration by the Congress. 


HOUSE ACTION ON DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


I should like now to outline our general position with regard to the 
House action on the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 
1959. 

The House approved the recommendations of the Appropriations 
Committee, with one substantive change. In our judgment, that com- 
mittee has done an outstanding job of exploring the key aspects of 
the Defense program and has expressed its conclusions in clear and 
concise fashion in the committee report. While we are appreciative 
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of the sympathetic consideration that has been given to our program, 
= differ with respect to certain of the conclusions reached by the 
ouse. 

The portion of the 1959 budget considered by the House—which 
excluded military construction and other items proposed for separate 
consideration—covered estimates totaling $38 billion, 197 million 
plus $325 million to be derived by transfer. In acting on the appro- 
priation bill the House reduced the appropriation amounts by $907,- 
547,000. Of this, $260 million represented additional transfers from 
revolving funds in lieu of appropriations, while $647,547,000 repre- 
sented decreases in various programs and items. The House also 
made program increases totaling $1,120,161,000. Thus, the House 
provided appropriations of $38 billion, 410 million plus $585 million 
to be derived by transfer. This represents a net increase of $212, 
614,000 in terms of Appropriations and an increase of $472,614,000 
in total authority. 

Let us first consider the reductions made by the House, in terms of 
general programs, rather than by individual appropriation accounts. 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT PROPOSED FOR TRANSFER 


Two hundred sixty million dollars of the appropriation reductions 
represent additional transfers from Department of Defense revolving 
funds—$200 million from the Army stock fund, $20 million from the 
Navy stock fund, $25 million from the Marine Corps stock fund, and 
$15 million from the Navy industrial fund. The House action antici- 
pated that these additional amounts could be generated and be avail- 
able for transfer during 1959—and still leave cash balances in the 
stock funds equivalent to 60 days’ expenditures. 

As you know, during the past 5 years the Department of Defense 
revolving funds have returned $3 billion, 406 million of excess cash 
to the Treasury, while an additional $1,027 million was transferred in 
lieu of new appropriations during the past 2 fiscal years. It is our 
definite policy to draw down regularly cash balances in the revolving 
funds if in excess of normal operating requirements. Since the tem- 
porary retention of cash in the revolving funds does not in any way 
increase expenditures, we have generally waited until excess cash 
was actually generated before recommending its transfer or return 
to the Treasury. This had the additional advantage of assuring that 
operation of the revolving funds would not be impaired in the event 
that excess cash was not generated as quickly as forecast. 

Following release of the House committee report, we have carefully 
reviewed the financial status of the various Department of Defense 
revolving funds. On the basis of that review we have no objection 
to the additional transfers proposed by the House, except for those 
pertaining to the Army stock fund. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


While the transfer of an additional $200 million from the Army 
stock fund might leave some 60 days cash in the fund on the last day 
of the fiscal year, these balances are not now in hand and it would 
be necessary to siphon out excess cash throughout the year as quickly 
as it would be generated. We believe that no more than an additional 
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$100 million could prudently be transferred from this source durin 
fiscal year 1959. Any additional excess cash that might be generat 
at the end of the fiscal year could be drawn upon the following year. 


ADDED FUNDS NEEDED FOR LORAN STATIONS 


It should be noted that the President’s budget contemplated a trans- 
fer of $20 million from the Marine Corps stock fund to the appropri- 
etion “Loran stations.” If, as is proposed in the House bill, this $20 
million plus an additional $5 million is transferred from the Marine 
Corps stock fund to the appropriation “Military personnel, Marine 
Corps,” new obligational authority of $20 million for “Loran stations” 
will be necessary in the supplemental appropriation for military con- 
struction. That is a fairly technical matter which can be explained 
later, if you wish. 


DECREASES IN PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


The House reduced the military personnel appropriations by a total 
of $13,050,000 as a directed form of savings to be made by reducing the 
number of permanent change of station movements. We intend to 


make every effort to achieve the desired reduction and accept the 
House reduction. 


DECREASES IN OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATIONS 


The House made a number of reductions in operation and mainte- 
nance appropriations totaling $130,247,000. 

(1) $12,225,000 of this does not involve a program reduction, since 
it anticipates the continued availability of Suekacloninssite support to 
the Department of Defense as a result of continuing currently avail- 
able authority in section 621 of the bill. ; 


DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE IN CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


(2) $10,246,000 of this overall reduction is associated with a limita- 
tion in the general provisions of $60 million on dependent medical 
care in civilian facilities. While we agree with the House commit- 
tee’s statement that better utilization should be made of existing mili- 
tary medical facilities and personnel in the dependent medical care 
program, we do not believe that this program can be administered ef- 

ectively with a legal limitation of this sort. Furthermore, we still 
do not have adequate experience in operating this new program. For 
example, it now appears that the cost of dependent medical care in 
civilian facilities in 1959 would be closer to $90 million—rather than 
the $70 million contemplated when the budget was developed—if re- 
cent trends continued through 1959. 

In order to provide proper staffing of military facilities for this 
urpose and to offset in part prospectively increasing costs in civilian 
acilities, we believe the $10,246,000 should be restored to the appli- 

cable appropriations. Dr. Berry and appropriate representatives of 
the military departments will be prepared to present the steps we plan 
to take to accomplish the objective of making full use of existing mili- 
tary medical facilities and personnel. 
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(3) The remaining $107,776,000 reduction in operation and mainte- 
nance appropriations comprises a number of specific and general re- 
ductions, which amount to approximately 1 percent of the total 
amounts requested. The House committee felt that reductions of 
this magnitude could be made in anticipation of savings that should 
result from ey actions to be taken during the coming fiscal year, 
While we confidently expect to realize savings from continuing efforts 
to increase efficiency and economy, our budget request had already been 
reduced, prior to its submission to the Congress, in anticipation of the 
savings we thought could be made. Consequently, we believe these 
amounts should be restored. 


DECREASES IN PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The House made reductions of $501,800,000 in the major procure- 
ment appropriations. In addition, the House provided for the trans- 
fer of $16,500,000 from the Air Force to the vated Department 
for the Vortac program, although the funds required for this pro- 
gram had been included in the Commerce Department budget. If 
this latter action is to stand, we believe consideration should be given 
to the addition of $16,500,000 in the Air Force appropriation for “Pro- 
curement other than aircraft and missiles.” This is another some- 
what technical item which we can explain somewhat further later on. 


AMMUNITION FOR RIFLE PRACTICE 


No appeal is being made for the $5 million reduction in Marine 
Corps procurement, which is expected to be offset by an increase in 
recoveries of prior obligations. An amount of $475,000 for procure- 
ment of ammunition for rifle matches was deleted as a result.of lan- 
guage authorizing the nonreimbursable transfer of surplus ammuni- 
tion from stocks to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. While we can absorb this small reduction, we request 
authority to procure such limited amounts of ammunition as may not 
be available in stock. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I must leave to open the Senate 
session, I would like to request that the Department submit specific 
language for inclusion in the bill which would carry out the recom- 
mendation just made, It may be that because I served for 10 years 
in the National Guard and had some experience in accurate rifle firing 
that I still believe that support for civilian rifle practice be given the 
youth of our country. I further believe that no war can be brought 
to an end except by the man who walks on foot and carries his arms in 
his hands. The fighting in the South Pacific in the Second World 
War demonstrated that many an American soldier, by his ability to 
fire his rifle accurately, protected his own life by killing his opponent. 
On the other hand, there are stories that came back from Korea about 
men who were afraid to fire their rifles. They had little or no training 
with the weapon. 

Tt seems to me that this is a very important subject. I would like 
to have a statement in the record that would justify fully continuing 
the program for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

Secretary McExtroy. We will be glad to propose such language. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 
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(The proposed language follows :) 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Section 631. PROMOTION oF RIFLE PRACTICE 
(P. 44, line 15) 
(House hearings, Army, p. 711) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 44, line 15, strike out the word “surplus” and after the word “ammuni- 
tion” insert the following: “from stock or which has been procured for the 
purpose”. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendement which specifically authorizes the transfers of ammuni- 
tion to be made from stocks would also authorize the procurement of ammuni- 
tion for transfer. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Ammunition requirements for the training program sponsored by the National 
Board have been met by free issue from existing stocks for the last 2 years. 
The House action would permit issue of only surplus ammunition. This would 
completely eliminate the issue not only of .22 caliber ammunition used in the 
junior training program, and .45 caliber ammunition, both of which the services 
plan to procure in fiscal year 1959, but also of regular .30 caliber, since stocks 
of the latter are within the war reserve and thus cannot be considered surplus. 
Moreover, it would eliminate the issue of special grade M-1 target ammunition, 
which is procured for the national matches. The House action would prohibit 
the issue of a total ammunition requirement of $983,650, and no funds to pur- 
chase this are available to the Board. It is apparent that such reduction would 
have a crippling effect on the training program. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“As has been the case for the past few years, ammunition is furnished on a 
nonreimbursable basis from stocks of agencies of the Department of Defense. 
It was testified total ammunition requirements in 1959 have a money value of 
$983,000, of which $508,000 would be furnished from stock and $475,000 would 
be purchased. The committee is not in accord with the purchase of new am- 
munition of the types already in stock and has therefore limited the authority 
contained in section 631 of the general provisions of the bill to surplus ammuni- 
tion, and made the appropriate reduction in the procurement appropriation.” 


RESTORATION REQUESTS 


Secretary McEtroy. Restoration is being requested of the $358,- 
525,000 reduction in aircraft spare parts, the $23,800,000 eliminated 
for the procurement of administrative-type aircraft, the $10 million 
reduction in the appropriation “Procurement of ordnance and ammu- 
nition, Navy” and for the $104 million reduction in Navy shipbuilding. 
I should like to comment further at this point concerning aircraft 
spare parts and shipbuilding. 


FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 


The House reduction of $343,500,000 for aircraft spare parts was 
made for the purpose of bringing initial spare-part procurement down 
to a flat 20 percent of the flyaway cost of the aircraft. We agree with 
the committee concerning the desirability of keeping the initial quan- 
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| tities of spare parts to the lowest practicable ratio. However, we do 
not believe it is feasible or necessarily desirable to shift abruptly from 
the ratios in the budget submission—38.6 percent for the Army, 32.2 
percent for the Navy and 28.8 percent for the Air Force— to the flat 
20 percent recommended by the House. We believe that considera- 
tion should be given to the restoration of these amounts. The military 
departments will be prepared to discuss this with you in detail and 
outline the progress that has been made in this area in recent years. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The $104 million reduction in funds requested for shipbuilding and 
conversion actually involves the deferral of action on two ships for 
which authorization is currently lacking, plus the deletion of $35 
million requested for advanced procurement of long leadtime com- 
ponents of a second nuclear-powered attack carrier. We hope that 
congressional action will be taken soon to provide the additional ton- 
nage authorization required for the amphibious assault ship (LPH) 
and the amphibious transport, dock (LPD) which are important items 
in our 1959 shipbuilding program, and expect to include these ships 
in the program presented for your approval. 


EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


In deleting the $35-million for the long leadtime components of the 
nuclear-powered carrier, the House committee stated : 

* * * The appropriation of these funds in the fiscal year 1959 program would 
virtually commit the Congress to approval of this supercarrier in the fiscal year 
1960 program * * * The role of the supercarrier in our military plans must be 
restudied in the light of the changing concepts of modern warfare and the rapid 
advancements being made in scientific and technical fields. 

Let me make it clear that we are intensively studying and oe 
all our major weapons systems in the light of changing concepts o 
modern warfare and the rapid advances being made in military tech- 
nology. In developing the 1959 budget the determination was made 
not to include a nuclear-powered attack carrier in the program. At 
the same time, however, 1t was concluded that we should include $35 
million for long leadtime items for such a carrier. The inclusion of 
these funds does not mean that either the executive branch or the Con- 
gress is specifically committed to include a nuclear-powered carrier 
in the 1960 program. Rather, it means that if a decision is made this 
winter that it is militarily desirable to include a nuclear-powered 
carrier in the 1960 program, we would then be able to proceed to con- 
tract for certain long leadtime items and thus reduce the time of its 
delivery by at least 6 months. In the event it were decided not to 
include a nuclear-powered carrier in the 1960 program, the $35 
million would not be used for advance components. 


OTHER REDUCTIONS 


No restoration will be requested of the $2,100,000 reduction in the 
claims appropriation. This reduction reflects the language of section 
643 of the bill, making the regular military personnel appropriations 
available for the payment of claims authorized by Public Law 85-255. 
This is another technical matter which can be devolped later if you 
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wish. Similarly, we shall not request restoration of the $50,000 
deleted from the appropriation for the Office of Public Affairs. We 
must, however, request restoration of the $300,000 reduction made in 
the appropriation for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. It is 
important to note that the estimate for this appropriation was pre- 
pared before formulation of the proposals for reorganizing the De- 
partment of Defense. While the impact of Defense reorganization on 
this relatively small appropriation cannot be forecast precisely until 
after enactment of the legislation, it is already clear that the $15,900,- 
000 requested for this account will, for example, be inadequate.to cover 
the costs of increasing the size of the Joint Staff. That proposal seems 
to be rather generally accepted. 

Having dealt with the House reductions, I would now like to com- 
ment briefty on the fund additions provided by the House. 


INCREASE IN EMERGENCY FUND 


We are very appreciative of the House’s action in increasing the 
appropriation for the emergency fund from $85 million to $150 mil- 
lion and in raising the transfer authority from $50 million to $100 
million. Equally significant and helpful is the language change 
which expands the scope of the emergency fund to cover —- 
ment and production as well as research, development, test and evalua- 
tion. However, we believe there is need for some additional transfer 
authority. 

The January budget submission requested authority for the Presi- 
dent to transfer up to $2 billion between Department of Defense 
appropriations. The subsequent budget amendments involving pro- 
gram augmentations of $1.6 billion have served to diminish the 
amount of transfer authority needed during fiscal year 1959. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, we request your favorable considera- 
tion for increasing the transfer authority in the emergency fund 
from the $100 million provided by the House to a total of $500 million. 
This should enable us to move promptly to capitalize upon any unex- 
pected developments or technological breakthroughs. 


INCREASE FOR ARMY MAPPING ACTIVITIES 


During the House hearings there was discussion of the fact that 
the amounts allocated in 1959 for Army mapping activities were sub- 
stantially less than the amounts allocated for this program in 1958. 
The committee report indicated that, notwithstanding a reduction in 
the operation and maintenance appropriation as a whole, the funds 
allocated to this particular project should be increased by $5 million. 
Based on the action of the committee, the funding requirements of 
this program will be reexamined. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The House provided $51,419,000 to increase the number of person- 
nel in drill-pay status in the Army National Guard from 360,000 to 
400,000 ; $30,499,000 to increase the Army Reserve from 270,000 to 
300,000; $99 million to maintain Army active-duty personnel at 
900,000 and $45,200,000 to increase Marine Corps personnel to 200,000 
by the end of fiscal year 1959. As we see the situation today, there is 
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no requirement for numbers of military personnel in excess of those 
presented in the President’s budget for 1959. As a matter of fact, 
as modern weapons enable a man to increase his military effective- 
ness—and if the recently-enacted amendments to the Career Compen- 
sation Act have the desired effect of retaining greater numbers of 
skilled military personnel—it may be possible for us to contemplate 
some further reduction in total numbers in the years ahead. 


INCREASES FOR ACCELERATED DEVELOPMENT OR PROCUREMENT 


The House provided a total of $824,043,000 in excess of the budget 
request for accelerated development or procurement of certain weap- 
ons and equipment. This includes $37 million for additional Arm 
procurement of conventional equipment, $638,043,000 for the Polaris 
program, including four additional submarines, $11 million for speed- 
ing work on Regulus submarines, $48 million for additional procure- 
ment of the Hound-Dog missile and $90 million for the Minuteman 
solid-propellent ballistic missile. 

Without exception, the funding requirements for each of these pro- 
grams had been carefully considered within the Department of De- 
fense during the formulation of the budget amendments for 1959, 
which were submitted to the Congress on April 2. These budget 
amendments incorporated the best thinking of the executive branch 
as to the optimum funding that should be provided at this time for the 
high-priority defense programs that could profitably use additional 
funding. Of course, we must recognize that the almost explosive 
surge of military technology may indicate areas in the months ahead 
in which it may be feasible and desirable to go beyond our present 
plans. It is also likely, however, that there will be other areas in 
which progress may be slower than presently anticipated. For this 
reason, we feel that with reason—flexibility in the utilization of funds, 
the overall 1959 budget, as amended, should be sufficient to permit 
us to take prompt advantage of such unanticipated breakthroughs as 
may develop during the course of the year. 

While we do not recommend appropriations beyond those requested 
in the President’s budget, as amended, the Congress clearly has the 
prerogative of providing the Department of Defense with additional 
flexibility by means of additional appropriations. We would not re- 
gard any such action as a mandate to pursue the various programs 
on a crash basis without regard to feasibility or desirability. Rather, 
we assume that the Congress would want us to continue to make fre- 
quent technical reappraisals of our various developmental programs 
and to use any additional funds at such time as technological progress 
demonstrated further acceleration to be warranted. 


CHANGES IN GENERAL PROVISIONS 


While subsequent witnesses will testify in detail concerning changes 
in the general provisions of the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, I would like to touch on a few points of particular importance. 


SCRAP AND SALVAGE 


A formal request for amendment of section 611, dealing with <a 
and salvage, is being submitted separately for congressional approval. 
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Briefly, this would permit the various operation and maintenance ap- 
propriations to be reimbursed directly from sales proceeds for all ex- 
penses involved in preparation and disposal of military supplies, 
equipment, and materiel. This would enable us to move more vig- 
orously to reduce the backlog of materiel awaiting disposal, thereby 
increasing the ultimate return to the Government and reducing stor- 
age costs. This change is necessary to eliminate the restrictive effect 
of the present language. 


CONTRACTS IN DISTRESSED AREAS 


The House has deleted the last proviso of section 625 which, for the 
last 5 years, has prohibited the payment of price premiums on defense 
contracts when such contracts are placed in economically distressed 
areas. We believe this particular proviso should be retained so that 
defense procurement will continue to be based on a policy of competi- 
tive pricing, while at the same time paying appropriate attention to 
areas of labor surplus under our current procedures. 


LIMITATION ON PUBLIC INFORMATION FUNDS 


As approved by the House, the bill specifically limits the funds 
that can be used for public information to $3 million and for legisla- 
tive liaison activities to $2,010,000. We accept these limitations in 
relation to the estimates considered by the House, but wish to point 
out that these estimates did not include the increased military and 
civilian pay rates enacted subsequent to submission of the budget. 
In order to carry out the House intent, therefore, these limitations 
should be increased by amounts equivalent to the increases in military 
and civilian pay. 

Senator CHavez. Are you going to give us that information as to 
what they would be? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir, that will be supplied. 

(The information appears on pps. 261 and 309.) 


RAPID PACE OF MILITARY TECHNOLOGY 


Secretary McExrroy. Mr. Chairman, the presentation of our fiscal 
year 1959 program and budget to the Congress, of necessity, has been 
somewhat piecemeal. The incremental character of this program and 
budget, however, is for the most part a reflection of the extremely 
rapid pace at which military technology is now moving. The fiscal 
year 1958 supplemental and the fiscal year 1959 budget, as amended, 
should place us in good position to take prompt advantage of this 
progress for the benefit of our national security. We recognize that 
this is a large program and a costly one. For my part, I want to 
assure the committee that there will be no relaxation in our efforts 
to assure a high order of economy and efficiency in the execution of 
this program. We concede that there are big problems involved in 
such a program, but our Nation has the strength and the capacities 
required, and we face our task with confidence. 

I would like to thank all of you members of the committee for your 
courtesy in listening to such a long statement. 
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Senator Cuavez. May I suggest to the members of the committee 
that General Twining has a two-paragraph statement that he would 
like to present before we start asking questions. 

You may proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, USAF, CHAIRMAN, 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Twintna. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
the Secretary had indicated, I would be most happy to assist in an- 
swering any questions of a military nature during the course of this 
hearing. The Chiefs have worked long and hard in the formulating 
and giving of military advice to be used as the basis for the budget 
request before you. While every service did not get every thing it 
would like to have, nevertheless I believe that this is a sound budget 
and one which will give us the kind of defense essential to the security 
of this country. 

I have reviewed with care the statement just concluded by Secretary 
McElroy and consider that it covers the ground so well that no 
additional formal prepared statement by me is necessary. This com- 
mittee and the Congress as a whole may rest assured that if further 
technological breakthroughs—which come with astonishing rapidity 
these days—dictate or seem to dictate shifts in emphasis, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will so advise the Secretary as we have already done 
in the case of the 1958 and 1959 budgets. I endorse most heartily 
provisions in the budget which would grant increased flexibility to 
the executive branch, such as the requested increase in the emergency 
fund. We must be prepared to take prompt advantage of technological 
developments during the course of the year. 

This concludes my statement. 





HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Secretary, your budget request was for 
$38,196,947,000 and the House appropriated $38,409,561,000, which 
you said was more than you requested and you didn’t criticize Congress 
if they wanted to give you more than you requested, but you wouldn’t 
construe that as a mandate to go into a crash program, if you didn’t 
think the expenditure was advisable. 
Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Ropertson. Would you have one of your budget officers, and 
you have a number of them, as well as two very fine ones here, but 
would you have one of your budget officers supplement your statement 
with a little analysis of the items in which the House gave more than 
you wanted and the items that the House gave less than you wanted 
and indicate to us just the restorations that you would insist on and 
then what the overall would be. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will be glad to do so. 
(The information requested faces p. 24, also on p. 342.) 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Senator Roserrson. Now if we add all the restorations you re- 
quested today to what the House did, we would have a tremendous 
bill. 

I have just one other question. We have read in the paper that you 
plan to go on an actual cash basis in the neighborhood of $40 billion. 
Could you tell us, according to your present estimates, about the total 
of the cash expenditures you contemplate for the next fiscal year? 

Secretary McEtroy. That would be for fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. McNet. The last official estimate is $40,335 million, but that 
would be increased slightly, primarily because the military and civilian 
pay increases which the Congress is providing are a little above those 
requested. 

Secretary McEtroy. A round figure of $40.5 billion would be close, 
Senator. 

REORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator Roperrson. Has the rorganization program recommended 
by the President reached the point where it would indicate to you 
whether or not any financial savings will be effected or is most of it 
in the realm of greater efficiency ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, we hope, Senator Robertson, that par- 
ticularly through the operation of the centralized supervision and 
direction of the research and development program that there will be 
considerable savings, but I do not think that can be expected over- 
night, sir. 

I would think that the principal gains of the reorganization pro- 
posal would be in greater efficiency and they should show up, in my 
judgment, in reduced needs as the years go by. 

Senator Roserrson. But you do feel that this program should ulti- 
mately result in a reduced personnel situation ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is our judgment, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Well, I want to commend you for your state- 
ment because, to me, it is encouraging to me, that we’re going ahead 
in a bold but scientific way with this nuclear program for our pro- 
tection. I think the statement you made will be encouraging to the 
Congress and tothe Nation. I thank you. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstatu. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I have just 2 
or 3 brief questions, Mr. McElroy, because I assume the details will 
come later. 

Secretary McEtroy. They will. 


REQUIREMENTS OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator Satronsraty. Carrying out what Senator Robertson has 
said, if the reorganization plan goes through, it certainly will require 
either some new appropriations or some transfers or changes from the 
present appropriation request, will it not ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would think that might be true, as to the 
personnel in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. McNew.. It might require some change, but, under the authority 
of the National Security Act, if those changes are made during the 
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year an adjustment will be made within the total if the total is ade- 
quate, 

Senator SatronstaLut. Then you would not plan to come to this ses- 
sion of the Congress, assuming the reorganization plan went through, 
in substance, as was recommended to the House, you would not plan to 
come to this committee again this year with relation to any change? 

Mr. McNetu. Not for any reason that I know of. 


ARMY ATTITUDE TOWARD REDUCED PERSONNEL 


Senator SatronstaL.. Now, does the Army agree with the reduced 
personnel that you stated here that you did feel you needed ? 

Secretary McErroy. No. The Army does not agree with that, 
Senator. I don’t think it is quite realistic to expect that to happen. 
As a matter of fact, I think I have seen evidence of testimony on the 
part of the Army for a figure of 925,000. I think all of the services 
would like to have some increase in personnel beyond the figures that 
were included in the authorizations of the House as just passed yes- 
terday. 

We have to take these desires for personnel in the same way that 
we take care of desires for procurement items, and we have to put 
together what, in the judgment of the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the National Security Council, are the forces that seem 
adequate to take care of our needs. It is on the basis of that kind of 
consideration that the President has proposed, and that I feel, along 
with him, that the figure of 870,000 for the Army is adequate. 

As I pointed out earlier, we did increase, late last fall, the original 
figure of 850,000, which had been set for the Army, to a figure of 
870,000, because of a specific reappraisal. That is an indication of 
the degree to which this matter has had careful consideration. 

Senator Satronsratu. If the Congress voted the additioal person- 
nel, of course, that would not require the Defense Department to actu- 
ally spend it to increase the personnel. We have had that problem 
in the past. But, certainly, your attitude would be one that, if that 
was the intention of the Congress, you would give very serious weight 
to the recommendation of the Congress. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, sir. My understanding is— 
and I believe this is correct—that this would be an authorization and 
not a mandate. But we would certainly give serious consideration to 
the desires of Congress. 


LANGUAGE AFFECTING SCRAP-SALE PROCEEDS 


Senator SartonstaLu. I have two more questions. You say you 
would like section 611 changed to permit the various operation and 
maintenance appropriations to be reimbursed directly from sales pro- 
ceeds for all expenses involved in preparation and disposal of scrap 
and salvage. 

Now, the Congress has always, I think, felt a little hesitant to do 
that because it would give, or it would take away from the control of 
Congress or the knowledge of Congress how much money you had. 
You don’t know, in general language, how many dollars that that 
scrap amounts to in the course of a vear, do you? 

Mr. McNett. Section 611, as passed by the House, provides that 
un to $49 million of the proceeds of the sale of scrap and salvage can 
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be used for the expenses of its preparation for sale. However, the 
Comptroller General has ruled that, with that language, none of our 
regular operations and maintenance effort can be used i cleaning out 
warehouses, and so forth. The language we propose would permit us 
to do the job initially under regular operation and maintenance. 
Such costs as resulted from the preparation and sale of scrap would, 
subsequently, as they are now, be charged to the proceeds of the sale 
of scrap and salvage, and the language would also propose that the 
Congress be advised, accordingly, of what we are doing. 

Senator Sauronsraty. The Congress shall have a report of what you 
are doing ? 

Mr. McNetm. Yes. It is not a wide-open thing, but, rather, a pro- 
posal to make the mechanics administratively workable. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT 


Senator Satronsrauu. I have just one more question at this time. 
You approved of the increased amount for procurement that the 
House has recommended, which is quite substantial, but that doesn’t 
imply or that doesn’t mean that you are going to go forward with a 
crash program. Does that mean that you approve, we will say, build- 
ing two new submarines now, as opposed to additional aircraft, B—52’s 
or KC-135’s, air transports, or does it mean that you will take that 
money and use it in some fashion ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I think our position, Senator, is that we do not 
recommend the increases for procurement that have been made by the 
House. We think that the programs, as they were augmented and 
presented to the House, were more nearly of the dimensions that they 
should have been, and this is what we recommended. Of course, the 
Congress has the full right to do what the House has done, and, if this 
body feels the same way about it, then we would feel that this would 
give us flexibility, if the programs concerned do move forward favor- 
ably, so that we could move without waiting for further funding in 
fiscal 1960 or, perhaps for a supplemental. However, our position is 
not that of joining in to recommend what the House has put in here 
as additional procurement items. We would be simply accepting 
them, if you all want them in there. 

Senator Sanronsraty. But then, if we all want them, you will take 
the determination of Congress that those new submarines will be 
started, and so on ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, what we have asked for is two new sub- 
marines. 

Senator Sauronstatu. I mean the additional ones the House put in ? 


TESTING OF POLARIS MISSILE 


Secretary McExroy. The additional ones are four. No; we do not 
have in mind moving immediately on those, Senator Saltonstall, and 
the reason we feel that way as of today is that the initial testing of a 
complete POLARIS missile is still over a year away. It is 15 months 
away. We feel that we must come further down the road in our 
testing and development program before we can, with good con- 
science, go beyond the presently recommended point, which, as I 
indicated here earlier, includes a commitment of $1.25 billion for this 
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program, even without the addition of these 4 additional ones that 
have been proposed in the House bill. 

Senator SatronstaLt. And the same way in the personnel, you will 
be guided by the statements or the acts of C ongress, but you would not 
necessarily, we will say, waste money on going ahead on this. 

Secretary McE troy. That i is correct. 

Senator Sauronsraty. You would try to use the money wisely, but 
be guided by the wishes of Congress at the same time? 

Secretar y McEtroy. That is correct. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Assuming you put in more airplanes, as op- 
posed to submarines, you feel the same w ay there? 

Secretary McExroy. I think we could only do that because I assume 
that our responsibility for the administration of the funds is the same 
whether we happen to recommend them or whether they are put in 
as a result of spontaneous action by the Congress. 


EMERGENCY TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Senator Sauronstaty. This is a further question. You believe, 
also, that you should have greater emergency transfer authority ? 

Secretary McE roy. We do think so. “That, of course, does not in- 
volve an increase in the total appropriation, the total amount of funds 
appropriated, but would simply give to the Department of Defense, 
under whatever kind of reporting requirement the Congress wants, 
the authority to transfer from one fund to another, as seemed ve 
obvious and desirable, an aggregate amount in fiscal 1959 of $500 
million, whereas that amount has been set in the House bill at $100 
million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I can’t seem to find, Mr. McNeil, the figure 
on this chart entitled “Military Functions, Department of Defense” 
for this year. I do not want to delay you now. 


Mr. McNet. It is included as a footnote. You mean the transfer 
authority, sir? 


Senator SatronsTaLu. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. It is in the footnote at the bottom of the table on the 
right-hand side, “Footnote I.” 

Senator Sattonstauy. I see. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will 
work that out later. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert that chart entitled “Department of 
Defense, Military Functions” into the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to faces this page.) 

(See also p. 342.) 


PRIORITY OF NUCLEAR SUBMARINES OR AIRCRAFT 


Senator Cuavez. I understood your question which you asked of 
the Secretary, was as to whether, from a point of priority, you would 
go to the nuclear submarines or aircraft ? 

Senator Sarronsratt. I didn’t mean, Mr. Chairman, to pin him 
down. What I meant was, the House has said “Let’s build four new 
submarines beyond what the Defense Department says,” and we want 
to consider whether we want to go along with the House on those four 
additional submarines. 

Assume that we said, we will say, that we should build two addi- 
tional submarines beyond what the Defense Department recom- 
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mended, and that we put additional money into, we will say, 100 new 
airplanes or 50 new airplanes. Now, you will take all of this as an 
indication of what Congress wants, but you will not necessarily go 
ahead and build them right away ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. To me, it would be an impor- 
tant indication of the interest of the legislative branch in certain 
augmentations of our program. That obviously would be an im- 
portant influence on us, but we would not consider it a mandate. 

Senator Sauronsratu. There has to be a balance in the making of 
decisions as to whether we want to go forward with submarines or 
with airplanes or nuclear aircraft carriers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I have another question, and here is what I have 
in mind: 

NEED FOR KEEPING AIRCRAFT UP TO DATE 


Until we do have the submarines working and the missiles work- 
ing, it is necessary to keep up to date with the aircraft; is that not 
correct ? 

Secretary McE roy. That is certainly our position, and we think 
that, even with the addition of the fairly long range missile that can 
be carried by the heavy bomber, the airplanes will be flying for a long 
period, even after you have operationally long range missiles, Is 
that not so? 


General Twrntna. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. I just wanted to make that point clear here. 

Does the Senator from Maine have any questions ? 

Senator Smirx. I do not have any questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have just a very few, how- 
ever. 

I first want to commend the Secretary for a very informative state- 
ment. You leave very little for us to question you about, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


There is one question in my mind, because of the importance of 
research and development, do you feel that you have all the funds 
that you can use wisely in research and development ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We think we do have, Senator Thye. This is 
a very big program here. 

We are estimating that in fiscal year 1959 we will be expending about 
at a $6 billion rate for the defense research, development, test and 
evaluation program. We certainly have not hesitated to ask for that 
kind of support in this appropriation, Senator. 

I do not think I would know in what way we could ask for any- 
thing beyond what is requested in this budget and consider that it was, 
as you put it, wisely proposed. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you would not know where you 
could reach the technician or the engineer or scientist that could wisely 
accelerate the program beyond the plan that you now have? 

Secretary McEtroy. As of now, I think, that is true. I feel that 
one of the most important uses of this additional transfer authority 
that we are requesting would be to protect us against any inability to 
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pick up any new knowledge that we would obtain between now and 
the end of fiscal year 1959 and fund it for rapid exploitation, so that 
as we learn additional things as the months go by, if we have some 
reasonable flexibility, we can pitch in in back of those things. 

Senator Tuye. That is the reason for flexibility ? 

Secretary McExtroy. That isa very major reason. 

Senator Tuyr. Now the other question I have is this: 


HOUSE ACTION ON ARMY RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


T note here on page 25 that it refers to the House action for the Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard. The House provided additional 
funds so as to increase the number of personnel in the Army National 
Guard from 360,000 to 400,000, and you feel that that increase to 
400,000 is not necessary ? 

Secretary McExroy. This is an area in which we have had a very 
specific analysis by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the Army National 
Guard and on the Army Reserve, and the figures of 360,000 for the 
National Guard and 270,000 for the Army Reserve, which are the 
figures that were proposed in the President’s budget, are supported 
by the Joint Chiefs as the minimum forces required in those two com- 
plements; so that it seems to me that with that sort of professional 
support, we are right in concluding that the figures should go back, or 
be established at the levels recommended in the President’s budget, 
that is, 360,000 and 270,000 instead of 400,000 and 300,000. 

Senator Ture. What is the strength now ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The strength now is slightly in excess of 
400,000. It isa little over strength. 

Senator Ture. That is what I understood. 

Secretary McExroy. That is, for the National Guard and it is not 
quite up to the 270,000 in the Reserve. It is about 260,000 plus. 

Senator Tyr. My own conviction is that the National Guard is one 
source for training personnel that we must keep up. It is in accord- 
ance with the Founding Fathers’ desire that we should have what you 
might call a “State of military strength.” I certainly propose that the 
400,000-man strength would be the desired strength for the National 
Guard units. That is my conviction. I think also your Army Reserve 
is an economical way of having skilled reservists. It also furnishes 
the nucleus from which you could build an army very rapidly, if an 
emergency occurred, because these men take certain periods out of 
their year’s time to qualify themselves technically with the activities 
and the education that your schools can give them. 

So I am inclined to hold to the House view on this and, therefore, 
as I have reread your statement, I feel that I would be inclined to 
share the convictions expressed by the House. 

Secretary McE.roy. We do not want to be misunderstood as being 
people who do not believe that the National Guard and the Reserve 
has an important part to play in our overall forces. The only differ- 
ence you and I have is in the relative sizes required; and, with the 
military support that we have for the numbers recommended, we feel 
that it would be pretty difficult to reach any other conclusion than that 
recommended to us by our principal military advisers. 
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Senator Ture. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Again, I wish to state 
you did give us a very informative statement, at least in that it did 
not leave many questions to ask you . 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young? 


TRIBUTE TO WITNESS 


Senator Youne. First, Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for 
the good job you are doing as Secretary of Defense. I like your atti- 
tude toward Congress, too. There would be a great saving of money 
and personnel, if you could somehow get a better overall check on ac- 
tivities within your Department, and especially out in the field. 

I believe there has been a waste of personnel and money out in 
various areas of the United States and throughout the world. AI- 
most daily I run into things that are representative of unnecessary 
waste of money and personnel. It is pretty tough for a Member of 
Congress to have to mention the name of someone in the service who 
might give some information to you when you know that he probably 
will get a “PI” tag in his file, and may be in deep trouble for the rest 
of his life in the service. 


DIRECTIVE TO RESERVE OFFICERS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


I had a bad case of this that I ran into the other day and I hope he 
doesn’t get a “PI” tag. Here is a good example. 1 will read this. 
It is called “Disposition Form,” and is addressed to all commanding 
officers of the United States Army Reserve in the State of North 
Dakota, dated in April of 1958. 

It is from the United States Army Reserve Supply Office, Fort 
Lincoln, Bismarck, N. Dak.: 


1. It is requested that unit commanders or supply officers recheck their cur- 
rent operating allowances and/or T/A’s, and submit requisitions for all equip- 
ment, etc., that is not currently on hand or on requisition. 

2. Above action requested because we presently have funds which must be 
obligated during present quarter or they will be “called back” by corps head- 


quarters. It is therefore imperative that all units be up to 100 percent on all 
equipment. 


3. Requisitions submitted for this equipment should be submitted by May 15, 
1958, as our quarterly report of funds obligated must be submitted on May 18, 


1958. 

Now if you think this represents inappropriate action on the part 
of this officer, I think he should be reprimanded. Further, I asked 
that he be transferred from that area because somehow he may try to 
take out on me or some of the personnel there. 

Secretary McEtroy. I would like very much to have it, if you are 
willing for me to have it. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESERVE BUILDINGS 
Senator Cuavez. It was not my purpose to ask any questions until 


the rest of the Senators were finished, but as long as the Reserve was 
mentioned, this committee and the Congress has been given authority 
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and has made appropriations for construction of Reserve buildings 
throughout the Nation. 

We call attention of the Secretary to my State alone. In the 1956 
budget in the appropriation bill there was authority and money pro- 
vided for the construction of Reserve buildings at Las Vegas and two 
other cities. The money is there, but up to the moment there has not 
been a shovelful of dirt moved. What is the true situation on those 
buildings? 

Are the services overlooking it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We will have to look those up specifically. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. That has been pending for 3 
years; the money is there, but there are no buildings and the reservists 
have no place to do their work and they use the public library, the 
church, or go some place else in order to meet and do the work that is 
required of them. 

ecretary McExtroy. We will report this for the record, if you would 
like us to do so. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, will you include the entire country 
in on that? 

Mr. Secretary, I wish you would include the entire country, because: 
I think that is not happening just alone in New Mexico. 

Secretary McEtroy. This is with respect to authorized funds? 

Senator Cuavez. Authorized and appropriated for Reserve 
buildings. 

Secretary McEtroy. And you want to know the status of those 
insofar as their actually being proceeded with; is that the question? 

Senator Smirn. Yes, in all the States. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Funds have been made available to the Department of the Army for the con- 
struction of two Army Reserve facilities at Las Cruces and Silver City, N. Mex. 


The Department of the Army has not requested funds to date for an Army Re- 
serve facility at Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


Bids are expected to be opened during the week of June 9 for the Las Cruces 
armory. Construction of the armory at Silver City was delayed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army due to insufficient strength of the Reserve organization at 
Silver City. The armory is being redesigned for a smaller capacity and the De- 
partment of the Army expects that construction will get underway in the first 
half of fiscal year 1959. The facility at Las Vegas has encountered similar 
problems to those of Silver City. However, the Department of the Army ex- 
pects to request funds for this project within the current month and plans that 
construction should get underway during the first half of fiseal year 1959. 


(Additional information concerning the status of the Reserve con- 


struction program for the country as a whole is being submitted sep- 
arately to the committee. 


CHANGING CONCEPT OF MODERN WARFARE 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Secretary, developments during the past 
year, both at home and abroad, have accentuated the problems of na- 
tional defense, and I am sure your responsibility is as great as that 
of any person in the Government today, with the exception of the 
President. 

I have great confidence in you because I realize the impact of your 
job in determining what should be done, first, in view of what you 
called attention to as being the changing concept of modern warfare. 
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I happen to have served as a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and I had an opportunity to visualize and study the 
overall program. 

There are very many problems embraced in national defense, and 
I wonder if you have had any difficulty in allocating your budget and 
in making the best possible use of your money as you consider the need 
of developing jet planes and missiles and nuclear craft of many kinds, 
and research? Do you find it difficult or, as you say, you are making 
an intensive study and restudy of all of these major weapons systems, 
but what is the situation on that? Does it constitute a real challenge 
today ? 

Soetinr’ McExroy. Well, this is a very difficult question, Senator 
Dworshak. The type of thinking that is going on currently might 
be of interest as an answer to your question: 

What kind of combination of strategic delivery systems that are 
available to us should we have, and how many of each should we 
put into the arsenal? I am talking about how many heavy bombers 
you should have in relation to how many intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. For the same general kind of mission, you have the Polaris 
submarine, which is a very promising weapons system, but it would 
have the same sort of function, parked off the shores of our op- 
ponent, the same kind of mission as performed by the Snark, the 
same kind of mission as performed by the Regulus, when fired from 
a submarine or other sea-based platform, the same kind of function as 
performed by the heavy bomber that flies from our attack carriers. 
I just give you this as one example. 

We do know that diversity of delivery does immensely complicate 
the defensive problem of our enemies. Of course, we know a certain 
amount of at oe is needed. However, every additional one of 

0 


these that you develop gets into very large money. The development 
cost os colossal. 


Senator DworsHax. And research is costly. 

Secretary McEnroy. That is right. So the very type of question 
you asked is one that is being pushed in on us all the time: What bal- 
ance? How much diversity do you need? You certainly would not 
take a hundred systems. 

Senator DworsHax. You would want to avoid duplication, too, that 
is unnecessary. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. So that we do have this as an approach 


and how well we do it is going to have to be judged, I suppose, as we 
move along here. 


INSTITUTE FOR DEFENSE ANALYSIS 


We have a very able, scientific group, organized under the name of 
“Institute for Defense Analysis” which is available to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as an evaluating group for just such questions as I am posing 
here. We try very hard to get objective scientific evaluations for the 
guidance of the Joint Chiefs, and then the Joint Chiefs, with all of 
their knowledge of military tactics to grind into the decision, must 
come out with advice, and I am afraid that it turns out to be true that 
the Secretary ultimately has to take this responsibility, which of course 
he should ; but you try, within the limits of human knowledge, to nar- 


row the area of human judgment by getting the best possible scientific 
information. 
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INTEBSERVICE RIVALRY IN DEVELOPMENT OF MISSILES 


Senator DworsHak. Charges have been made occasionally that there 
is too much interservice rivalry in the development of missiles. Now, 
are you watching that closely, so that we are not going to spend more 
money than is necessary, so that we make only partial progress in 
different directions, but do not complete the progress in a single direc- 
tion to provide what is necessary ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; we are working hard on that. I think 
there was some excessive spending for development of certain of our 
missiles. The President’s reorganization bill, of course, attempts to 
go to that particular point in an attempt to give the needed authority, 

oth for the direction of research and engineering—which the new 
office that is proposed can do—and also to give sufficient authority in 
the area of transfer and consolidation of functions so that effective 
action can be taken promptly to avoid overlapping and duplication. 


BACKLOGS OF AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 


Senator Dworsuaxk. Now this diversification naturally requires an 
expansion in procurement, and I am wondering whether there is any 
relaxing of safeguards in this direction. I notice that you referred 
to the need of maintaining competitive prices, instead of trying to 
place contracts in distressed areas. Now I read in financial papers that 
huge backlogs of aircraft companies, these companies are loaded with 
contracts with the Defense Department, and their contracts seem 
sometimes somewhat excessive, not only in that category of procure- 
ment, but in other areas, and I am wondering whether that is a fixed 
and established policy now of the Defense Department, not to relax 
in any way, because, while we want private industry to make a reason- 
able profit, we cannot afford to waste funds in an ineflicient procure- 
ment system. What is your reaction to that? 


EFFECTIVE PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Secretary McExroy. I fully agree with that, Senator Dworshak. 
The efficient use of these funds is required. The amounts that this 
country is now putting into defense procurement are so huge that any 
efforts we make toward getting those funds spent in an efficient way 
are bound to give us a heavy payoff. We have what we think are 
effective procurement procedures now, and we are working steadily 
to improve them, and I think we are. 

Senator DworsHak. You are probably using a certain amount of 
contract negotiation, in placing orders? 

Secretary McEtrory. There must be. 

Senator DworsHax. And you must use those contract negotiations, 
especially in aircraft. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, especially in these novel ny Your 
supplier does not know how to set a price on them because they are so 
completely uncharted as a type of production. The more sophis- 
ticated the weapons system that you want to have produced, the less 
there is any possibility that he can give you a real bid price that is of 
any significance, so that as much as you would like to buy things on 
competitive bid the way you buy nails and screws and other things, 
that is not quite what we can do in most instances. 
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Senator Dworsuax. Then, as a businessman, and as the Secretary 
of Defense, you fully appreciate the challenge which faces you in 
— that we get maximum value for every dollar of defense funds 
which are expended. 

Secretary McExroy. I do, and I think within the Department those 
people who have the responsibility for procurement feel the same way. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, as usual, it is always a pleasure 
to see you. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you. 


EXPENDITURE CEILING 


Senator Symineron. Last spring when the Defense Establishment 
was operating under an expenditures ceiling of $38 billion, there were 
some $10.5 billion unobligated. Are there any such ceilings in the 
Department of Defense now ? 

_ Secretary McExroy. We do not have any ceilings at the present 
time, Senator Symington. The thing that we do do is what anybody 
in a business would do, in my opinion, that is, to make those people 
who are associated with you in the operation of this tremendous enter- 

rise operate as tightly as you can, and on a forecasting basis, but it 
is not with the idea that there is a fixed limit. They can set their own 
figures as to what their accomplishments will be out of these authoriza- 
tions that are given by the Congress, but I feel it would be of some 
advantage in a tight operation in saying that if you set those figures 
then you stay with those figures. 

Senator Symrneron. I have a good many detailed questions, but I 
would like to save them for the individual services, and thereby save 
your time, but there are several questions that I would like to ask you 
now. 

Before Sputnik I was orbited many of us felt we should be doing 
more, and a few months after Sputnik I an additional amount of 
money was asked for in the 1958 supplemental. 


EXPENDITURES SUBSEQUENT TO SPUTNIK LAUNCHING 


Especially after the recession deepened, we were led to believe that 
we were going to spend more money after Sputnik than before. Ap- 
propriations by themselves do not mean much unless the money is 
spent. That is true both from the standpoint of economy, and also 
from the standpoint of security. Hence, I was surprised to note in 
the figures that were recently published by the Department of Com- 
merce that actually there was less money spent in the postsputnik 
quarter of last year than in any of the preceeding three quarters. 

Then, in the first quarter of calendar 1958, there was less money 
spent for defense than there was in any of the four quarters of calendar 
1957. I don’t see how that fits in with increased defense or economic 
recovery. Would you care tocomment on that? 

Secretary McEntroy. I would be glad to, because I know what you 
are saying is factual, as is usual with you, Senator Symington: You 
got it, and I looked at these figures with the same kind of curiosity. 

The fact is that there was no desire that that should be true, but 
this very large program had been held down at the early part of, I 
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would say, about July of 1957; and once you really put the brakes 
on a program like this, then when you want to turn around, it takes 
quite some turning. 

Now the quarter from April through June of 1958, the one we are 
now living through, we think will be the first time we will really be 
in an increase of the spending part of the cycle, and we think then it 
will move on in that direction. 


ESTIMATED SECOND QUARTER EXPENDITURES 


Senator Symineron. I remember the figure for the first quarter of 
1958 was around $10.7 billion or $10.8 billion, somewhere in there. 
What do you think it will be for the second quarter of calendar year 
1958 ? 

Secretary McE roy. You are talking about spending? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. We did not spend $10.7 billion in the first 
quarter. 

Senator Symrneron. That is what is published in the defense ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Leurer. The Senator is referring to figures included in the 
gross national product reports prepared by Commerce, which include 
militar y assistance, Atomic Energy Commission, and other major na- 
tional security programs. 

Senator Symineron. Those are the figures from the Department of 
Commerce public ation. What do you think that figure will be in the 
second quarter of the calendar year ? 

Secretary McExroy. I might say, while they are looking up the 
figure, that it was not the desire. 

“Senator Syaicron. It was not your desire, but I noticed in the 
press conference of May 29 you spoke of deliberate delay—and that is 
a quote—in the placing of procurement contracts in the first half, 
during fiscal 1958, 

Secretary McExroy. First half of fiscal 1958, 

Senator Symineron. Before you came in—so there was a desire at 
that time to do it, but do I understand that that desire since has 
changed ? 

Secretary McEnroy. That is correct. 

The job of phasing these large contracts was in our way in turning 
around quite as rapidly as we would like to now. 

On the figures on spending, you were including more in yours than 
Iam in mine. I am quite familiar with the figures for Department of 
Defense military functions. 

Senator Symineron. That is all right. Will you please furnish 
for the record, the second-quarter figure that would be comparable 
to the $10.7 billion for the first quarter of 1958? 

Mr. McNett. We will have to get it for you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Commerce Department figures on national security expenditures for pur- 
chases of goods and services differ from the more commonly used expenditures 


reported by the Treasury Department for military functions of the Department 
of Defense because of differences in scope and concept of the two sets of figures. 
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SCOPE 


The broad category of national security expenditures includes in addition to 
expenditures for military functions of the Department of Defense—expenditures 
for such programs as international security and foreign relations, atomic energy, 
promotion of merchant marine, promotion of defense production and economic 
stabilization, and civil defense. 

CONCEPT 


The budget document and all governmental fiscal reports show total expendi- 
tures for each agency as of the time they are recorded by the Treasury. The 
figures shown in the gross national product accounts for Government purchases 
of goods and services, however, attempt to measure goods and services delivered 
to the Government during the particular period covered—even though the actual 
payment may occur at some other time. 

Thus conceptually, transfer payments, loans, interest, subsidies, and financial 
transactions in general are excluded from Government. purchases of goods and 
services. The timing adjustment may be illustrated by the proposed Federal 
employee pay adjustment now before the Congress. If passed, the gross national 
product and national income for the first half of this calendar year will be 
revised to reflect any retroactive portion of the increased wage bill applicable to 
the period January 1 to June 30, whereas the full amount of the increase will be 
recorded in budgetary expenditures when actually paid. 

On the basis of the preliminary and incomplete data available to date, it can 
be estimated that Federal purchases of goods and services for the second quarter 
of calendar year 1958 will be approximately $11 billion. For the same period, 
expenditures for military functions of the Department of Defense are expected 
to exceed $10 billion, compared with $9.4 billion in the preceding quarter. 


REDUCTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Senator Syaineron. You said in your statement that there was 
general agreement that we were in a position to handle a limited war. 
Well, there may be general agreement among your people, but there 
is general disagreement among some others. I notice the cuttin 
down on the personnel in the Army and the Marines. Do you think 
we should reduce the number of our trained men now in light of our 
many foreign commitments? I ask this because of the deteriorating 
world situation. Do you actually think we should reduce the number 
of trained people in the Forces? “I am thinking also of what the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota said about the importance of the National Guard. 
Of course, the latter are not trained regulars, but they are at least 
trained reservists. 

Secretary McE roy. I think we can be more positive about the 
trained Regular because increasingly we feel that our forces must be 
ready forces. This does not detract from my previous statement that 
we see ample justification for maintenance of a good, sound, National 
Guard and a Reserve program. 

The question you raise is one that we are pushing around at the 
present time. We have other considerations. 


LIMITED WAR PROBLEMS 


This whole question of trying to visualize what kind of limited war 
problems you might have in this kind of a world puts us in this situa- 
tion: We do not believe that limited war can be a type of conflict that 
we would engage in, let’s say, in the NATO area. We just do not 
quite see how “it can turn out to be a practical possibility. 

Senator Symineron. Do you include Turkey and the Middle East 
in the NATO area? 
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Secretary McE troy. Yes, we do. In fact we have, as I am sure you 
know, a solid commitment to come to the aid of any NATO nation 
with all of our forces for any attack on any one of the NATO nations, 

Then, when you get out of there, you get into what you think of as 
undeveloped countries and of course, we do have—and this we a 
done a pretty poor job of explaining to the public, although I am 
sure you understand, because you are very intimately in touch with 
the military program—but we have a very effective ready force for a 
limited war with a combination of the paratroop divisions of the Army 
and the divisions of the Marines. 

You would have to think there was going to be quite a big engage- 
ment of a so-called limited-war nature, or have to be involved in sev- 
eral parts of the world simultaneously for you not to be able to meet 
the limited-war situation with forces of that kind. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIAL STRENGTH OF ARMY 


Senator Symrnetron. As you know, we had sworn testimony before 
the Johnson subcommittee that in the opinion of technical experts a 
minimum of 28 divisions was essential from the standpoint of the 
Army. We have only about half of that. We are now reducing the 
number of divisions, as I remember, 14. 

Secretary McExroy. Fourteen if we go to the end of fiscal year 
1959. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIRLIFT 


Senator Symrneron. In addition to that, we saw a briefing this 
morning in the Armed Services Committee room, which showed—to 
me, anyway—a total inadequacy of airlift. When you talk about pos- 
sible limited war in various parts of the world, airlift would seem very 
important. I am wondering if you can tell us how many airlift planes 
you are building per month at this time that could be classified as 
strategic airlift planes ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Wewill look that up. 

Let me say as pertinent to that question, Senator Symington, that, 
as we previously testified, we felt that this question of airlift had 
been raised with sufficient force, and on a sufficient number of occasions 
that we wanted to get another review of this by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and that is now going on. 

Senator Symineron. The figure is just one plane a month; that is 
all. For all the three services we are producing just one plane ‘capable 
of taking the troops from this country overseas and that production 
is at a rate of one per month. In private business I used to have an 
old German foreman, and one day asked him, “How are you doing?” 

He said, “The harder I work, the ‘behinder? I get.” 

Now, I notice that between last June and next June, the actual air- 
craft inventory for the Air Force is being very heavily cut from 
25,969 to 20,476, or about 21 percent in that period. 

What would your comments be on that, Mr. Secretary ? 


REDUCTION IN TACTICAL AIR WINGS 


Secretary McE roy. Well, that is a trend which, of course, is not 
true of the heavy bomber wings. The biggest reduction in our air- 
craft forces is in TAC, in the ‘tactical air wings. This is something 
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which again arises out of a review of what seems to be the most impor- 
tant part of a given mission. 

We think that we have to continue to look at just how big a part 
we should ask the airplane to play in our continental air defense. 
These are terribly expensive planes, as you know. This is true of 
both the craft that we buy for flying off the ground and those that 
have to be designed for use on and off a carrier, which have to meet 
some additional problems. 

What we have done here in the 1959 budget is to go down in the 
numbers of operating aircraft very consciously, but we put the reduc- 
tions in the areas in which we felt we could best afford to do so, and 
have maintained the heavy bomber and medium bomber wings without 
any reduction at all. 

enator Symineron. Actually, what you asked for, as I remember 
it, was less than a full wing of B-52’s. It was 39 B-52’s and 26 
tankers; is that right? 

Secretary McExroy. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. There is no acceleration there. We will get 
those few additional aircraft at the end of 3 years by adding them on 
to the end of the schedule. 


ADEQUACY OF HEAVY BOMBER WINGS 


Secretary McExroy. That is right. It was the feeling of the Joint 
Chiefs that the heavy bomber wings were adequate. 

At the same time, in order to keep this line open, we are very glad 
to constitute an additional wing, and will probably phase out a medi- 
um bomber wing and replace it with a heavy bomber wing as a means 
of holding the strategic delivery force of the Air Force at a constant 
level. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 


DECREASE IN STRENGTH OF ARMED FORCES 


Last month, in the official publication of the Commerce Department, 
they say: 
Since mid-1957, military personnel costs and operation and maintenance ex- 


penses generally have decreased, in line with a gradual reduction in strength of 
the Armed Forces. 


I will repeat that last phrase— 
in line with a gradual reduction in the strength of the Armed Forces. 


what is your comment on that? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not know where this came from. 

Senator Symrneton. It came from the Department of Commerce, 
their official publication, Survey of Current Business. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I mean, I am not discounting the relia- 
bility of a sister service of the Government, but one of the things that 
interested me is the degree to which these personnel costs have re- 
mained almost fixed, at the same time we have been going down almost 
30,000 in the size of our forces, which has been something in excess 
of 10 percent. 

Senator Symrneron. So you would say that that statement in the 
release from the Department of Commerce does not express the think- 
ing of the Department of Defense? 
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Mr. McNem. They were covering a period of a relatively few 
months. Actually, on a year-to-year r basis, the expenditures for per- 
sonnel are about the same because of the effect of increased longevity 
and rank, as well as pay adjustments. The operation and main- 
tenance expenditures, even though the number of units are somewhat 
reduced, have gone from $8.5 billion in 1956 to $9.2 billion in 1957 and 
to almost $9.3 billion this year and are estimated at $9.3 billion for 
1959, so it is staying about the same. 


PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask one other thing if 
you have time. 

I am interested in the 17 points that were unanimously recom- 
mended just last January by the Preparedness Committee. I ‘analyzed 
those points as to what had been done on each. If I send that analysis 
to you, would you be good enough to supply, or have somebody on your 
staff supply your evaluation on each point? 


Secretary McE :roy. I will be glad to. You will send it to us or 
do you want us to do it? 


Senator Symineron. I will send it. 
HELICOPTERS AND OBSERVATION PLANES 


Senator CiAvez. Senator Flanders. 

Senator Franpers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to ask a couple of questions which 
perhaps are not dire ctly pertinent, though they are indirectly pertinent 
to the question of appropriations which is before us. 

On page 14 of your testimony, at the end of the first full paragraph 
vou speak of the major units of the Army, and you say: 

These major units are supported by over a hundred separate combat battalions, 
including a large number of separate missile and rocket battalions, capable of 
employing nuclear warheads, and by more than 20 aviation companies— 

Are those companies composed of tactical planes or what are they? 

Secretary McEtroy. Helicopters and observation planes. 

Senator Fianpers. I caught a phrase a few minutes ago where you 
were speaking of a decrease in the provision of tactical planes. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. That is part of the Air Force, 
of course. 

Senator FLanpers. However, is the Air Force assigned to the sup- 
port of ground forces ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Senator Franpers. And you feel that it is safe to decrease that 
number somewhat ? 

Secretary McErroy. That is our judgment, and, of course, phasing 
in here is some increase in tactical missile support, so that if we pro- 
vide it one way it is not necessary to provide it another . 


LARGE NUMBER OF NEW MISSILES 


Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly interested in 
the large number of new names of missiles which I see in this report. 
They are breeding like rabbits. I hope that we will have available, 
as we have had in the past, restricted or secret information on the 
characteristics of all these new missiles? 
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Secretary McEtroy. We will be glad to give them if we can have 
an executive session. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, an executive session, that is right. 

Now there is one other question, and this really is not involved in 
the purposes of this hearing, but I simply mention it because it has 
given me great concern. Perhaps I should ask this first: 


DRAFT POLICY 


Is there any desirability in sifting over the process of the draft so 
that the boys who become subject to it are taken at the end of their 
secondary education, before they either go into their life work or into 
their higher education ! 

I have been much concerned, year after year, with the distress cases 
involved in taking people around 23 years of age into the service. 
I think it is outrageous and there have always been good reasons for 
continuing that practice, and I have come to the conclusion that there 
isn’t any good reason. Maybe you will find one. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think that is a very good question and I 
would like to take it and work on it, because I think it is an appro- 
priate question to raise. 

Senator Franpers. It does not relate so much to this. It is appro- 
priate, but not appropriationwise. 

Secretary McEtroy. There is a certain amount of individual 
authority for the local boards to do this or not to do it. There is a 
certain amount of guidance given to the local boards, as you well 
know, by General Hershey and his organization, so I would like to 
note that, if you do not mind. 

Senator Fianpers. Thank you. I would appreciate it very much 
if you would give it your personal attention. 

Secretary McExroy. We will get into it, because I think it is a very 
appropri: ite matter. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, briefly reverting back to the 
Reserve, you made a statement a little while ago that you thought 
the National Guard and the Reserve were good for national defense. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESERVE BUILDINGS 


Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Cnavez. What is the reason for the Defense Department’s 
not requesting any money for construction of Reserve buildings on the 
1959 budget ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Do you mind if Mr. McNeil takes this question, 
because he is quite familiar with it. Is that agreeable? 

Senator Cnavez. Yes. 

Mr. McNetu. I think, Mr. Chairman, you are speaking primarily of 
the Army Reserve construction ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. At the beginning of this year, the Army Reserve con- 
struction program had available for obligation a total, including the 
1958 appropriation, of about $83 million, as I recall it. Because of the 
overall] expenditure problems with w hich I think you are quite 
familiar, as a result of the hearings last year, it was felt that we could 
not go ahead with the whole program for which funds were available. 
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As a result, the 1958 obligational program for Army Reserve forces 
construction was established at about $27 million at the time the 1959 
budget was prepared and submitted to the Congress, with an addi- 
tional $13,000,000 provided for commitments. That would have left a 
total of $56 million available for obligation in 1959, without requesting 
any funds in the 1959 bill. 

Subsequent to that, however, this spring, the Army Reserve forces 
construction program was increased from $27 million to $35 million, 
which would be about the amount that could be carried on, this year. 
Tt still leaves a program of $40 million to carry on next year without 
the appropriation of any funds this year. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Reserve ? 

Mr. McNett. I was speaking of the guard and the Reserve in toto. 

Senator Cuavez. In toto. That brings me back to my original re- 
quest about the Reserve buildings. 

Why are you not constr ucting those buildings? You have had the 
money and you have had it for years. W hen do you expect to get 
started on that? Funds were appropriated for that in my State 
several years ago. 

Mr. McNett. I will have to look into it and find out the reasons for 
those particular instances, but the program this year is a program in 
the magnitude of $35 million. 

Senator Cuavez. I might as well tell the military right now that 
there isa very large school of thought throughout the countr y that the 
military do not want either the National Guard or the Reserve, and 
want to make that thing fade away. 

Secretary McErroy. Would you want to comment on that? 

General Twininc. That is not my view. I do not know why they 
have not had them built. We certainly want to have them built. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I understood the Secretary to say; 
that he was in favor of the Reserve and in favor of the } National 
Guard, but nevertheless, with the money in the till, not a brick has 
been laid anywhere. 

General Twrn1no. I was not aware of that, Mr. Chairman. Cer- 
tainly, we do not want to slight the Reserves. We want to keep them 
in wood shape and build the facilities we need. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. We will study the question and give you a 
rounded answer. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 
Now, I have a letter before me from the New York Chapter of the 
Association of the United States Army and included with it are cer- 
tain resolutions approved by that patriotic organization, which I will 
make a part of our record at this time. 
(The material referred to follows :) 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 
NEw York, CHAPTER, 
New York N. Y., February 21, 1958. 
THE CHAIRMAN, SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Pursuant to the direction of the members of the New York Chapter, 
Association of the United States Army, I have the honor of transmitting here- 
with for your consideration and that of your committee a copy of resolutions 
unanimously enacted at a meeting of the chapter held on February 18, 1958. 

The New York chapter, although chartered less than a year ago, in May 1957, 
has a membership of more than 600 and is growing rapidly. Our members, who 
reside primarily in New York and in New Jersey, include many leading citizens. 
The association itself has a national membership that will soon reach 100,000. 

While the position taken by the New York chapter, as set forth in the resolu- 
tions, does in fact adhere to the objectives of the national association, nevertheless 
it was arrived at after the most serious consideration and discussion and rep- 
resents the united and individual feeling of the members. We sincerely trust 
that they will be of interest to you and we earnestly solicit your support of 
our position. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES I. Katz, President. 


Whereas it has been proposed that the size of the United States Army be 
reduced below its present figure, which figure is deemed to be too low; and 

Whereas it has also been proposed that the budget for the United States Army 
for the fiscal year 1959 be decreased below the amount asked for by the United 
States Army: Now, therefore, at a regular meeting of the New York Chapter, 
Association of the United States Army, held on February 18, 1958, in the city 
of New York, after due and serious consideration and discussion, it was, upon 
motion duly made, seconded, and unanimously carried— 

Resolved, That the New York Chapter, Association of the United States Army, 
is not only unalterably opposed to any reduction in the present size of the United 
States Army, but also urgently advocates an increase in its manpower to bring 
it to a strength of 1 million, thereby assuring for the Army a greater capability to 
effectively retaliate in the event of a limited war, which situation is deemed more 
likely to occur than a general war; and it was further 

Resolved, That the New York Chapter, Association of the United States Army 
is implacably opposed to any decrease in the size of the budget requested by the 
United States Army for the fiscal year 1959 ; and it was further 

Resolved, That the president of the chapter be, and he hereby is, directed to 
forward copies of these resolutions on behalf of the chapter to the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee ; the chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee ; the Senators from the State of New York; and the Senators from the 
State of New Jersey. 


OPPOSITION TO REDUCTION IN SIZE OF ARMY 


Senator Cuavez. The resolutions state that the organization is— 


Unalterably opposed to any reduction in the present size of the United States 
Army, but also urgently advocates an increase in its manpower to bring it to a 
strength of 1 million, thereby assuring for the Army a greater capability to ef- 
fectively retaliate in the event of a limited war, which situation is far more 
likely to occur than a general war. 
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Could you tell the committee whether the Department would expect 
to utilize the funds added over in the House bill on the floor for a 
900,000-man Army. That is, if the Senate would agree to those fig- 
ures, of course? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would like to say again, Mr. Chairman, that 
I would very much hope that the Senate would not take such a posi- 
tion, because it is not believed by the Department of Defense or the 
President that an increase beyond the 870,000 in his budget figures is 
required. 

If the Senate does support the House position, and authorizes funds 
for an Army of 900,000, the President at that time will have to con- 
sider what his position will be. 

But I think, if he were to ask me, I would urge him to hold any 
such decision on a point of that sort until the entire appropriation 
has been submitted and he can look at the whole picture, rather than 
some individual parts of it separately. 


SITUATION IN KOREA 


Senator Cuavez. General Twining, there are well-informed people 
who are fearful of the position of our military forces in Korea, as 
possible “sitting ducks.” 

Could you give us your opinion as to the situation, including a brief 
description of the relative strengths of opposing forces in manpower 
and striking power, what modernization has taken place in our own 
divisions, and the relative strength and proximity of our planes and 
missiles as compared with what we know about the enemy ? 

It is impossible to do that in an open meeting ? 

General Twintna. I could not do it in an open meeting. I will be 
glad to give it to you in a closed session. 


BRUSH-FIRE TYPE OF WAR 


Senator Cuavez. All right, thank you. 

I would like to ask General Twining some questions regarding what 
is commonly called the brush-fire type of war. 

If you feel that someone else is more familiar with certain of the 
answers to any of the questions, I wish you would so indicate, and they 
can answer. 

I would hope that all answers would be based solely on military as- 
sumptions, without financial or other reservations, so that answers 
would not be limited by such phrases as “within the limits of a bal- 
anced economy” or similar reservation. 

Let me state at the outset that while we are concentrating on 
strengthening our defenses for all-out warfare, I am not so certain 
that this is true of the brush-fire type of war and we would rest much 
easier if your answers are reassuring. 

Now, by “brush-fire type of war” I suppose is envisaged actions 
ranging from the type of war France has been engaged in in north 
Africa or even Indochina, to such as we fought in Korea. 

The first question is whether in your opinion we are prepared to 
fight such a war right now ? 

“General TwInrna. Yes, sir; we are. 
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Senator Cuavez. Is this opinion shared by each of the members of 
the Joint Chiefs? 

General Twintne. There might be some question on the one point of 
the airlift. That would be the only exception, I think. 

Senator Cuavez. Do we now have an adequate number of Infantry 
divisions required to fight such a war? 

General Twintnea. I think we do. 

Senator Cuavez. Do we have the maximum number of Marine divi- 
sions so required ? 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Do we have adequate airlift for such warfare? 

General Twrntnea. I think we do. The Chiefs are on record as 
stating that the airlift is generally adequate. Now, I know there 
have been Army witnesses who have testified to the contrary. We are 
making further studies, as the Secretary has just said, on this very 
problem of strategic airlift. The Army agrees that we do have 
enough tactical airlift. It is the long-range airlift we are studying 
now. The Chiefs, as of now, have agreed, in general, that we have 
sufficient strategic airlift. 


ROLE OF NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE 


Senator Cuavrz. What would be the role of the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve in such an event ? 

General Twin1nea. It depends on the size of it. 

In Korea, you know, they were called in. If a war should start, 
the National Guard and the Reserves would be called up. 

Senator Cuavrz. Are these two organizations adequately prepared 
for such a contingency ? 

General Twrntne. Some of the units would have to receive train- 
ing, as they have done in the past, before they could go overseas to 
fight. 


ADEQUACY OF SEA TRANSPORT 


Senator Cuavez. Do we have adequate sea transport to support 
such action ? 

General Twrntna. I think we do have sea transports. 

Senator FLanpers. May I interrupt for just a moment? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator Fianpers. Do you feel that the new super passenger ships 
are an important part of your sea transport preparation ? 

General Twrnrna. I think they are; yes, sir. 

Senator FLanpers. You would think of them not as just simply 
elements of the merchant marine but as elements of our defense ? 

Secretary McExroy. Absolutely. 

General Twrntna. We converted them before and would do it again. 

Senator Cuavez. Are the three services prepared to fight such a 
war on either a nonnuclear or limited nuclear basis? 

General Twrntnea. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Are detailed war plans prepared for all such fore- 
seeable contingencies? 

General Twintna. There are so many possible forms of aggression 
that can develop in these times that we do not have specific plans all 
over the world for different contingencies. But we study the critical 
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areas and know in each area what help and support we would have 
and what the geographical and logistic situation would be. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, all the factors that would be in- 
volved ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. I just wanted to make inquiry as to whether you 
had, for instance, plans prepared if they should move into Berlin on 
some pretext or other, in case of an uprising having been generated in 
the western sectors of Berlin, and an uprising in East Germany. Are 
you perpared to cope with that ? 

General Twinrne. I think that is one I would not like to answer 
right now, but that is one of the responsibilities of our field com- 
manders, such as General Norstad. ‘They must have plans for the 
local protection of any part of their theaters. It is General Norstad’s 
responsibility to plan for a contingency such as you mention. 

Senator Fianpers. I would think just offhand that is one of the 
most likely situations we may face. 

Secretary McExroy. That is a sufficiently delicate subject that I 
think any real discussion would have to be in closed session. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, before we get through with the 
hearings, it is my purpose to call an executive meeting. 

Secretary McEtroy. We would be glad to come. 

Senator Cuavez. I want to thank you and General Twining and 
Mr. McNeil for being with us. 

At this point the committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Friday, June 6, 1958, the committee 
recessed until 10 a.m. Monday, June 9, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 9, 1958 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. — 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Stennis, Saltonstall, 
Young, Knowland, Thye, Smith, Dworshak, Symington, and 


Flanders. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY; AND MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC J. 
BROWN, ASSISTANT CHIEF DEPUTY OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS— 
PROGRAMS AND BUDGET 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will please come to order. 

Senator Hayden, of necessity, will have to get away in a little while, 
but I did want him to hear the Secretary at least make a start. 

This morning we shall take up the overall presentation of the De- 
partment of the Army. 

We are happy to have with us the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Brucker, and the Army Chief of Staff, General Taylor. 

I suggest that the Secretary and the Chief of Staff each read his 
statement without interruption prior to the questioning of both. 

I call the committee’s attention to Senate Document 103 which I 
have before me, and you have before you. 
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AMENDMENT TO BUDGET 


This contains an amendment to the Department of Defense budget 
for 1959 involving a net increase of $590,023,000 ? 

The increases in this submission are to implement the military pay 
act adjustment. Minor economies are also reflected. 


I shall insert Senate Document 103 in the record at this point. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


[S. Doc. 103, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING 
AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1959, INVOLVING A Net 
INCREASE OF $590,023,000 FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY F'UNC- 
TIONS 
THE WHITE House, 

Washington, June 6, 1958. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 

gress amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 1959, involving a net increase of 

$590,023,000 for the Department of Defense—Military Functions. 
The details of these amendments, the necessity therefor, and the reasons for 
their submission at this time are set forth in the accompanying letter from the 


Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observa- 
tions thereon I concur. 


Respectfully yours, 
Dwieut D. EISENHOWER. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D. C., June 6, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration amendments 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1959, involving a net increase of $590,023,000, 
for the Department of Defense—Military Functions, as follows: 
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Department of Defense—NMilitary Functions 


Heading 


INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Retired DAF. n<seds owns . ‘ a eee cane 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Military personnel 


Reserve personnel.___-......--.- 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Military personnel, Navy_--- 


Marine Corps troops and facilities........-- 
Aircraft and related procurement 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Military personne]. __......-.- 
Reserve personnel... _...-- Load 
Air National Guard reine 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(Delete section 611 and insert in lieu thereof 

the following:) 

Sec. 611. [Not more than $41,000,000 of the 
amounts received during the current fiscal year 
by the Department of Defense as proceeds from 
the sale of scrap, salvage, or surplus materials, 
shall be available during the current fiscal year 
for expenses of transportation, demilitarization, 
and other preparation for sale or salvage of mili- 
tary supplies, equipment, and materie]:] Appro- 
priations of the Department of Defense, available 
for operation and maintenance, may be reimbursed 


| during the current fiscal year for all expenses in- 
| volved in the preparation for disposal and disposal | 


of military supplies, equipment, and materiel from 
amounts received asx proceeds from the sale of any 
such property: Provided, That a report of receipts 
and [disbursements] credits to appropriations 
under this [limitation] section shall be made 
quarterly to the Committees on Appropriations 
ol the Congress: Provided further, That no tunds 
available to agencies of the Department of De- 
fense shall be used for the operation, acquisition, 
or construction of new facilities or equipment 
for new facilities in the continental limits of the 
United States for metal scrap baling or shearing 
or for melting or sweating aluminum scrap 
unless the Secretary ot Defense or an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense designated by him deter- 
mines, with respect to each facility involved, 
that the operation of such facility is in the 
national interest. 


Operation and maintenance_--_.--.- woinciindaeth tele 


Army National Guard. ......-..2056-..-.acee+s 


Reserve personnal, Navy......-........-.s.-<.... 
Military personnel, Marine Corps..........-.--- 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps_-.......---- ; 


Aircraft and facilities__.....-- ikdekdb ten centnas ; 
Shrinka Bd PIBTICIOR. . . sik pn cintictsiwetptnida bashes 


Change to— 





$640, 000, 000 


3, 284, 76), 000 
3, 036, 300, 000 
194, 500, 000 
310, 374, 000 


2, 423, 970, 000 
90, 098. 000 
625, 242, 000 
23, 760, 000 
168, 242, 000 

2, 089, 295, 000 
843, 808, 000 
790, 436, 000 
88, 423, 000 
312, 581, 000 


3, 927, 873, 000 
53, 746, 000 
240, 335, 000 





45 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 


(-) 





+190, 873, 000 
+3, 246, 000 
+2, 235, 000 





1 Original budget estimate as previously amended by President’s letter of Apr. 2, 1958 (H. Doc. 364). 
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The increases shown above are necessary to provide additional funds for the 
increased pay of military personnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 
(Public Law 85-422). The increased pay will permit the retention of qualified 
personnel, which will be reflected in increased efficiency and lower training 
eosts. The resulting savings as determined by the Department of Defense are 
reflected by the decreases in the appropriations indicated above. 

The proposed change in section 611 of the general provisions will allow the 
Department to utilize the proceeds from the sale of surplus property for reim- 


bursing “Operations and maintenance” appropriations for the costs of prepara- 
tion for and disposal of such property. 


I recommend that the foregoing amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1959 be transmitted to the Congress. 


Respectfully yours, 


Rosert E. Merriam, 
Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


GROWING SOVIET CHALLENGE 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
should like to make the following statement on behalf of the Army 
as Secretary. 

Recent events have brought home with emphatic forcefulness the 
growing Soviet challenge. To meet this challenge, the Army is moving 
forward with the development of new tactical doctr ines, together with 
the hardware required to make them effective. 

Since appropriations are directly related to military requirements, 
you are vitally interested in the scope of our programs and our methods 
to implement them. Concept of strategy and tactics are basic since 
they establish the framework for requirements in terms of present 
and future weapons systems, together with related material and man- 
power. 

The Army’s modernization program will provide an arsenal of 
weapons which will permit the precise application of the minimum 
force to control a specific military situation. 

Our new pentomic divisions are being progressively equipped or- 
ganically with powerful missiles having both a nuclear and an ortho- 
dox capability, which will vastly increase their combat power on the 
battlefield of the future. 

I wish to emphasize that these divisions retain a significant non- 
atomic capability so that flexibility is retained. 

Thus, with this dual capacity, organic to the division, they are 
combat ready for any type of conflict. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In order to provide an appropriate background, I will first give you 

a brief summary of major accomplishments during the past year, par- 
ticularly in modernizing the Army, and, second, an overall justifica- 
tion of our appropriation requests. 

The Chief of Staff, General Taylor, will give you an outline of the 
kind of army we expect to have in the years ahead, its strength, organ- 
ization, and deployment. 

In performing its traditional defense role the Army has deployed 
its forces both overseas and at home. Our divisions and supporting 
units overseas are deployed in physical proximity to the enemy. 
They are trained, organized, and equipped to fight today, if necessary. 
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During the past year, all Active Army divisions have been com- 
pletely converted to pentomic divisions. 

In addition, atomic firepower has been integrated into corps and 
field Army organizations to provide further depth and flexibility. 

This has been accomplished through the formation of missile groups 
and missile battalions. 

Further, the creation of Army missile commands provides a capa- 
bility to reinforce Allied forces be providing them with effective sur- 
face-to-surface atomic-fire support. 

The Southern European Task Force in northern Italy is the pro- 
totype of this sort of organization. Additional missile commands, 
some air transportable, containing Honest John and Corporal bat- 
talions are currently or soon will be operational. 

A Redstone battalion, which is the basic unit of the heavy missile 
group and is equipped with the 175-mile Redstone missile, will be 
combat ready before the end of this fiscal year. 

The second and third Redstone battalions have been activated and 
are in training. Additionally, Redstone missile training facilities 
and ground handling equipment are being provided in order to insure 
the earliest possible initial operating capability for the Jupiter 
IRBM. 


NECESSITY FOR MOBILITY 


The Army is thoroughly convinced that surface-to-surface missile 
systems must be mobile in order to survive and perform their combat 
function. When the power of atomics and the range and accuracy of 
missiles capable of delivering them are considered, it must be assumed 
that any target can be destroyed if its location is known to the enemy. 
Fixed installations are easy to find prior to, as well as during, hos- 
tilities. 

Consequently, they are highly vulnerable, even when fortified or 
buried in the ground. 

Therefore, during the development of both short- and long-range 
missiles the Army has emphasized the vital necessity for mobility not 
only of the missile itself, but also its launching equipment, together 
with those combat and support elements which it must have in order 
to operate and live. 

The mobility concept means being able to move into position, fire, 
move into a new position and fire again, thus retaining the ability to 
strike the enemy from continually shifting locations. 

Senator Cuavez. I hate to interrupt you, Mr. Secretary, but the 
idea then is that if you have a static place to launch the missiles from, 
the enemy will probably find out where it is. While, if you have mo- 
bile units, you can shift them from place to place as you wish. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Please proceed. 

Secretary Brucker. As a result, the Army’s mobile missile units 
can be operated from a multitude of firing positions almost anywhere 
on earth. 

It is apparent that missiles emplaced in mountain, jungle, or forest 
areas, would be difficult to find and to destroy. These “here today, 
there tomorrow” units would pose an almost insoluble problem for the 
enemies’ intelligence and reconnaissance services. Mobility is our 
greatest security from atomic destruction. 
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OPERATION REMOTE FROM POPULATION CENTERS 


Another important advantage of mobile missile units stems from 
the fact that they can operate at distances from population centers 
and critical military installations and thus do not attract retaliatory 
fires into the very localities they are defending. 

The Army inherently possesses great surface mobility, having in its 
structure and mobile ‘supply, maintenance, communication, survey, 
medical, and engineer units which are essential for the support of 
widely dispersed fast-moving, missile operations. This provides a 
complete logistical system on wheels, and is a must for missile opera- 
tions in the nuclear age. 

The Army has developed a complete family of ground-to-air missile 
systems for defense of the United States, of our allies and of our field 
armies against air attack. 

The United States Ar my Air Defense Command, the Army segment 
of the North American Air Defense Command, is responsible for pro- 
viding combat ready air defense forces, both Active Army and Reserve 
components. 

Nike-Ajax battalions have been on site since 1953. The 90 milli- 
meter and 120 millimeter guns, which 5 years ago afforded a marginal 
defense against enemy air attack, have been completely phased out in 
the continental United States. 

National Guard air defense battalions are scheduled to augment 
Active Army units in the manning of the Nike-Ajax system, and I am 
happy to report that the Nike-Hercules with its nuclear capability is 
being added to our air defenses. 

Nike-Hercules has met or exceeded all requirements established for 
this system and, in addition to increasing our surface-to-air capabilities 
in altitude and speed, will considerably extend our effective weapon 
range. 

The Nike-Hercules atomic warhead introduces a kill capability of an 
entirely new order of magnitude. This second generation weapon is 
in production and in accordance with priorities established by the 
North America Air Defense Command will become operational on 
site in June of this year. 

Another air defense missile deserves special mention because it fills 
a void in our air defenses against low altitude air attack. During 1957 
the Hawk—Homing all the way Killer—passed its contractor tests 
with spectacular success. It displayed an ability to attack, with deadly 
accuracy, low flying aircraft which were partially immune at very low 
altitude to other air defense missile systems. 

The Army has never subscribed to the theory that the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, the ICBM, will be the ultimate weapon. 


ANTI-ICBM SYSTEM 


Therefore, when the basic development of Nike-Hercules became 
an assured success, we initiated at that time studies toward the creation 
of an anti-ICBM system. After 18 months’ study by some of the most 
highly experienced scientists in the missiles field, the Army’s view was 
confirmed that a defense against the ICBM was both technically and 
economically feasible. 

During 1957 the Army initiated full system development of the 
Nike-Zeus anti-ICBM missile and we are now putting an intense 
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effort into its development. This development is under the same 
Army-industry team that gave us first, N ike-Ajax, and then Nike- 
Hercules. 

The Army Ordnance Missile Command at Redstone Arsenal acts 
as the program supervisor with the Western Electric Co. as the single 
systems manager. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories is the research and development 
agency of the Western Electric Co., and the Douglas Aircraft Co. is 
the principal subcontractor for the Nike-Zeus. 

is effort is supported by some 30 industry and research establish- 
ments such as the Radio Corporation of America, Goodyear Aircraft 
Co., Sperry Gyroscope Co., the Stanford Research Institute, Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratories, and others. 

The Army believes that this is the best qualified team in the Western 
World for surface-to-air missile development. We are currently en- 
gaged in actual hardware development of components of Nike-Zeus 
at this time and are confident of success. 

The competence of the developing and producing team is matched 
by the Army’s own competence in training and deploying Nike bat- 
talions now defending our cities and critical installations. The Army 
is convinced that because of advance planning and development, Nike- 
Zeus will provide this country with a reliable and effective defense 
against the ICBM. 

In a memorandum dated January 16, 1958, the Secretary of De- 
fense directed the Army to continue this development program as a 
matter of urgency. 

In the field of short-range surface-to-surface missiles, the Army 
continued to make progress during the past year. As a successor to 
the Honest John, the Little John rocket will provide us with mobile 
and effective atomic fire support. 

Complementing the Little John will be the highly accurate La- 
Crosse guided missile which is capable of destroying point targets and 
providing general fire support for field forces. 

Development of the solid propellant Sergeant is progressing satis- 
factorily, as the successor to the liquid propellant Corporal. This 
missile incorporates substantial advances in reliability, mobility, 
guidance, and simplicity of operations and logistical support. 


SOLID PROPELLENT MISSILE 


It is significant to note that on January 7, 1958, the Secretary of 
Defense authorized the Army to develop a solid propellent missile, 
named the “Pershing,” to satisfy the Army’s urgent requirement for 
a completely ground mobile, combat zone, air transportable, surface- 
to-surface ballistic missile system to provide the field Army with 
nuclear firepower at long ranges. Because of its advanced operational 
characteristics the Pershing has been given a top priority for 
development. 

Our most significant contribution to this country’s land based missile 
arsenal is the Jupiter intermediate range ballistic missile. The Sec- 
retary of Defense authorized its production in November 1957, and 
Chrysler Corp. is now producing it. It is scheduled for deployment 
overseas by the end of this year. 

Senator Cuavez. Will they be in the assembly line, or will you 
have just one produced ? 
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Secretary Brucker. No, they will be in the hands of troops for 
deployment. ba 

Senator Cuavez. They will be in inventory ? 

Secretary Brucker. They will be in inventory at that time. 

The first IRBM’s will be in the hands of troops in inventory. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the Jupiter? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

I am extremely pleased to report that the Army on May 18 executed 
a test firing of the Jupiter over the full IRBM range and recovered 
the complete nose cone. ' 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chariman, I was there on Friday, saw it, 
and went over it very carefully. I call your attention to the fact that 
while there has been some publicity about the matter, that it is not 
only not a scale model, it is a full size nose cone, full weight, and had 
in it certain equipment. which has been already released but very in- 
teresting to see at first hand. 

It is very interesting to see that payloads can be launched into outer 
space and brought down through outer space. 


SMALL ARMS FIELD 


In the small arms field, the Army has adopted a new family of 
infantry small arms weapons which fire the new 7.62-mm. NATO 
cartridge. These weapons will be progressively phased into our 
weapon system. This new rifle, with an interchangeable barrel, will 
replace four of the weapons with which the infantryman is presently 
armed, the M-1 rifle, the carbine, the Browning automatic rifle, and 
the submachine gun. 

Similarly, a new machine gun, also using the NATO round, will 
replace two current weapons, the heavy and light machine gun. 


TANK DEVELOPMENT 


The Army is presently reevaluating its tank development program. 
Current thinking envisions a reduction in the immediate future from 
3 tanks to 2. To accomplish this plan we plan on a successor to our 
present M-48 series tank which will provide us with increased cruis- 
ing range by incorporating a diesel engine and a gun ammunition 
combination equal to our present heavy and medium gun tanks. 

A further reduction from 3 to 2 in our family of combat vehicles 
is planned in the next developmental phase. The tank will incor- 
porate increased radiological protection; a new weapons system; im- 
proved transportability, and multifuel operation. 

The second vehicle in the family is expected to be an armored re- 
connaissance-airborne assault vehicle. To accompany these two ve- 
hicles, we have a greatly improved full track, air transportable 
armored personnel carrier which looks particularly promising. 

We also have a 90-mm. self-propelled gun, the Scorpion, in produc- 
tion, which provides a hard hitting weapon for use in airborne opera- 
tions. All of these vehicles are urgently required to provide our pen- 
tomic combat units with a capability to survive on the battlefield of 
the future, be it atomic or conventional. 

In the Army aviation field we are pressing vigorously to provide 
aircraft for battlefield observation and mobility. One aircraft in the 
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latter stages of development is an improved transport aircraft, the 
Caribou, a twin-engine, 3-ton transport, and another aircraft nearing 
completion is Mohawk, a modern, versatile, observation aircraft. 

We also have completed the development of a greatly improved 
utility helicopter, the [roquois, and in fiscal year 1959 are initiating 
the development of a new 3-ton payload transport helicopter, the 
Chinook. 

In the research aircraft field, the Army has three projects which 
will lead to the creation of an “aerial jeep” to assist our forces to 
achieve greatly increased tactical mobility. 

In the communications area, I will mention only two significant de- 
velopments which occurred during this past year. 


MISSILE MASTER 


About 6 months ago the first Missile Master was turned over to the 
air defense organization at Fort Meade, Md. This electronic data 
handling device makes it possible to coordinate the fires of numerous 
Nike and Hawk batteries to attain optimum effectiveness in engaging 
enemy bomber aircraft. 

The other significant advance is in the field of surveillance radar 
where we are developing mobile lightweight radars to give us photo- 
graphic map presentation of the enemy well beyond the forward edge 
of the battle area. These improved capabilities will provide our field 
commanders with the requisite intelligence so that they may plan 
their combat operations and coordinate their firepower. 


NUCLEAR POWER REACTOR 


The Army’s first package nuclear power reactor was dedicated at 
Fort Belvoir on April 28, 1957. Knowledge acquired from the de- 
velopment of this reactor will permit development of similar reactors 
capable of providing power for military operations in isolated lo- 
calities. 

[ would like to now outline the major appropriations necessary to 
support the Army during fiscal year 1959. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


We are requesting in the President’s budget new obligational auth- 
ority of $9.1 billion, including amounts to be transmitted later. Obli- 
gations planned for the year total $9.6 billion. 

These are the minimum amounts essential to conduct our operations 
and to carry out our missions as we visualize them. Funds for fi- 
nancing the recent military pay raise are not included in the amounts 
just cited. 

MILITARY PAY RAISE 


In other words, we have, of course, as you have well pointed out, 
Mr. Chairman, a separate report or communication here that outlines 
the amount necessary for the military pay raise. 

Senator Cuavez. A suggestion was made by a Senator as to your 
views whether it should go in this bill or a supplemental bill. 
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Secretary Brucker. It is my view that it should go in a supple- 
mental bill. 


Note.—Secretary Brucker amplified his remarks on this subject by a letter 


to the Chairman of the Subcommittee on June 10, 1958. A copy of the letter 
follows: 


JUNE 10, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yesterday in response to your question as to my views 
with respect to the handling of the amendments submitted to provide additional 
funds resulting from the recent military pay increases, I replied that I thought 
these amounts should be considered in a supplemental. This brief statement may 
not have reflected fully what I intended to say. In using the word “supple- 
mental” I had in mind that the amounts necessary for the military pay increase 
should be in addition to the amounts considered earlier by the House but did not 
mean that this additional request should be considered separately and later than 
your present hearings. 

Since the amounts involved were included in the President’s estimate of 
January and since the President’s message of June 6 constitutes an accurate 
statement of the amounts involved, I feel that they should be added to and con- 
Sidered as a part of the overall estimate for the fiscal year 1959 and that the 
amounts should be provided in the military appropriation bill at this time rather 
than in a subsequent bill. 

Sincerely, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


While the level of direct obligations is slightly under that for fiscal 
year 1958, the proportion going for development and production of 
missiles, development of new tactical concepts and the infusion of 
greater tactical mobility, continues at about the same level. 


DECLINE IN NUMERICAL STRENGTH 


As indicated i» the President’s budget, the numerical strength of the 
Army is scheduled to decline from 900,000 at the end of fiscal year 
1958 to 870,000 at the end of fiscal year 19! 59. 

This provides a man-year strength of 878,400 which is about 6 per- 
cent below that for the current fiscal year. 

General Taylor will present a more complete statement of the 
organization and deployment of the Army under these strength 
figures. 

“By strength figures, I mean the reduced strength figures to comply 
with the President’s budget. 

Senator Cuavez. The President’s budget now calls for 875,000; am 
I correct? 

Secretary Brucker. 870,000, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Does that meet with the approval of the Depart- 
ment which you head ? 

Secretary Brucker. It does not meet with the—— 

Senator Cuavez. Let me make myself clear. It is true that we 
need the Budget Bureau and, of course, attention is paid to their 
recommendations. But they are looking after dollars and cents. 

If I understand your duties, you have to take care of national se- 
curity and defense. 
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I would like to get your views, notwithstanding Budget Bureau 
recommendations, how can you carry out your duties and functions in 
order to meet your responsibilities ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very glad to answer 
that, and directly, too. 

It was our view in the Army, and I am not speaking alone for my- 
self, because the staff and the Secretary have been very careful in 
going over this matter for a long period of time; we had presented this 
matter to the Secretary of Defense on the basis of a 925,000-man 
Army in September of 1957. 

That was to the predecessor Secretary of Defense. 

Just prior to that time there had been two cuts that had been made 
after Congress had left, 100,000 each, of which the Army was cut half 
in each case, or 50 percent of the total, meaning 100,000 reduction, 
from 1,000,000 to 900,000. 

The new directive that was given at that time—I am now speaking 
prior to September—was 850,000 for the Army as of fiscal year 1959. 

We endeavored to have that increased to 925,000. 

We presented our arguments, General Taylor and I, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense at that time, and also to his successor, who is now 
the present Secretary of Defense—Secretary McElroy. The matter 
was thoroughly gone into; we were given a hearing at that time by 
him as to the 850,000. He restored 20,000 of it and made it 870,000. 

That is the figure that was fixed at that time. 


EFFECT OF DECISION 


Now, as you have very well pointed out and invited me to say it, 
to complete the statement here, General Taylor and I, of course, are 
now under the terms of that decision bound by the decision of the 
Secretary of Defense as to the number and as to the amount in the 
budget. 

We have done all in our power to present it to the proper authorities 
and under the military system that obtains we are a by that de- 
cision of our superior. 

Senator Cuavez. That is officially you are bound, but also officially 
you can express an opinion without in any way interfering with your 
duties as to what is actually needed? That is what I want. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As to that, I can say that 
we have seen nothing in the intervening time since September of 
1957 to change the logic or the basis of our decision. 

On the contrary, we see many things that support the decision that 
we made at that time, and while I am not here in any sense, as you 
appreciate, to carry a flag or to solicit or to start a crusade against 
what the Secretary of Defense has decided, in answering your ques- 
tion I can say that I have seen nothing that would indicate to me that 
the recommendation that we made at that time is not correct. I have 
seen many, many things that corroborate our judgment that the 
recommendation we made was correct—and based upon a solid premise 
from a military standpoint. 

Now, I take my advice, of course, from experts in this field. I do 
not try to superimpose my judgment upon them, but I do cross- 
examine them and I do investigate very carefully into what the 
experts say. I do not believe that there is a single expert on the sub- 
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ject that I have consulted—General Taylor and members of his staff 
and others—who has given me any other advice than that -15 divisions 
and a floor under 15 divisions of the Army with at least 900,000 is the 
necessary amount to be supported in order to have the kind of defense 
that we need for both the nonatomic or conventional, orthodox war, 
and also the atomic support which the Army is supposed to give. 

So from that standpoint in answering your question, I think I have 
made it clear that while we are not here in any sense to upset or to 
ignore the arguments or the decisions of the Secretary of Defense, 
and we respect the authority he has and his decisions and abide by 
them, since we are at liberty and requested to make a suggestion as to 
what our personal views are, those I have given you and those were 
recited at that time. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. The House action placed the number at 900,000? 

Secretary Brucker. I understand that is correct. 

In the budget you have here, that has been transmitted, the amount 
for that, both the men, the maintenance and operation, and also the 
equipment, has been included in the addition that has been made. 

Senator Cnavez. Thank you. 


PAY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Secretary Brucker. For the pay of military personnel, rations, 
clothing allowances, and permanent change of station travel costs, we 
are requesting $3,330.2 million, excluding the new military pay raise. 

Again I call your attention to that separate matter of the pay raise, 
as separate from this. 

Senator Cuavez. That is for $590 million ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the total for all the services. 

The Army’s portion of it, I have not segregated out; but that is 
a detail. 

This will be supported by our request for new obligational au- 
thority of $3,105 million augmented by $225 million to be trans- 
ferred from the Army stock fund. 

In passing, I might say that this is the third successive year in 
which, by utilizing inventories on hand, we have been able to reduce 
the amount of capital in the Army stock fund, and pass it on for the 
benefit of use to support the Army in budget. 

While it may appear that we are concentrating on the develop- 
ment and procurement of equipment needed to fight in this missile 
age, you can be certain that the Army is still concerned primarily 
with what it considers the ultimate weapon, the soldier himself. 

We constantly strive to enlist and retain the best qualified individ- 
uals and to develop their potentialities for leadership and the acquisi- 
tion of technical skills. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


We are energetically adhering to this principle within current regu- 
latory limitations. In this connection, congressional action is required 
In two areas: 

1. Legislation which defers the induction of low caliber personnel, 
which the House of Representatives has already approved in the form 
of H. R. 8850— 
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and that, I might pause to say, was to screen out these category IV 
draftees that we have to turn away after 8 weeks of training. We 
would rather screen them out and not pay the money. 

It costs millions of dollars to take them in when we know they 
cannot pass the screening test and then keep them the 8 weeks that 
is necessary in order to have them then found to be deficient and turn 
them out at the end of that time. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that that is something that I hope the com- 
mittee will get after, H. R. 8850. 

2. Legislation authorizing the employment of additional civilian 
research and development and managerial personnel in supergrades 
and statutory positions, which has been referred to conference. 

Senator KNowtanp. Mr. Secretary, has this bill you just mentioned 
passed the House, and it is before the Senate now? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; it passed the House at the first session. 

Senator Knowianp. Was it before the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. It provides, in just small detail, that we 
have the same right to screen the draftees that we do the enlistees, 
with exactly the same kind of procedure, so that we can screen out 
from them the misfits and the inept and the category IV’s, which are 
the low spectrum, before we take them in and spend money on them. 
It costs on the average, it has been estimated, over $500 per man. 
Some say $700 is closer for every one we have to take in and screen 
out at the end of 4 weeks. 

Senator Knowtanp. Of course, that is not in the jurisdiction of the 
committee, but we have an interest in it. Have hearings been set, so 
far as you know? 

Secretary Brucker. A hearing was held at the last session of Con- 
gress, and it is still at that stage. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, for the benefit of Senator Stennis, 
who belongs to this committee, I wish you would repeat that. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am familiar with 
his problems. 

Secretary Brucker. Senator Stennis is familiar with the problem 
of H. R. 8850. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. We discussed that not 
long ago. 

ARMY NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Secretary Brucker. Our Reserve forces are covered by the two ap- 
propriations, “Army National Guard” and “Reserve personnel, 
Army.” 

Additionally, the operation and maintenance costs of the Army Re- 
serve and RO TC programs are included in budget program 2600 of the 
appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Army.” 

In accordance with the President’s budget, we are requesting $573 
million to support a paid drill strength of 630,000, and an additional 
paid status strength of 69,000 reservists who will be on active duty for 
training, excluding the new military pay raise. 

While this is a smaller number than the 700,000 proposed last year, 
the percentage of trained personnel in the Reserve has increased sig- 
nificantly, and programs have been initiated which will serve to main- 
tain this training at an accelerated rate. 
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During fiscal year 1957, 76,000 men, young men, for example, entered 
6 months’ active duty for training. In the last quarter of that year, 
43,000 entered 6 months’ training. These trained personnel are bein 
absorbed into the Reserve structure, raising the overall level of ex- 
perience and permitting increased emphasis | on unit training. 

I may pause here to say this: that, since we have been permitted to 
have this floor of 6 months’ training, ’the National Guard is approach- 
ing and will approach within the next year or so, 100 percent of those 
trained with the basic 6 months’ training, and the Reserve, of course, 
has been required to do that. 

We think this is an immense step in the right direction, and we 
think that the number that have been trained are in such a large num- 
ber that it calls itself to your attention for such emphasis as you think 
should occur in the future. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, as long as you are on the Reserves 
and National Guard, what is the construction picture, construction of 
buildings, both for National Guard and Reserves? 

Secretary Brucker. For both the National Guard and Reserves, the 
construction picture is briefly this: We are progressing with armories 
and Reserve training centers as rapidly as we can get them engineered 
and ready for structuring and bidding. We have a large number of 
them in the process of construction at the present time. More, of 
course, are in the planning stage. Some are in the contract stage. 
They are in various stages of progress. We are endeavoring to have 


all of the amount which has been allocated for that purpose under 
contract as soon as we can. 


SITUATION IN NEW MEXICO 


Senator Cuavez. The picture, as far as my State is concerned, is that 
we gave the military authority and the money to construct 3 Reserve 
buildings in my State some 3 years ago, at Las Cruces, Silver City, and 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., but, up to the moment, not 1 shovelful of dirt has 
been dug. I understand that they will probably call for bids at Las 
Cruces within the near future. 

Secretary Brucker. June 11, I think it is. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but the money for the other two has been 
transferred elsewhere, and the chairman does not like to have anything 
for New Mexico transferred elsewhere. 

Secretary Brucker. I am glad to say to you that my information 
on that point was that the Departme nt of Defense had approved the 
remaining projects for fiscal year 1959. Now, I cannot say that 
definitely those two, because I can’t remember whether those two are 
in it, but those which had been deferred are all now approved by the 
Department of Defense, ready to go forward for processing through 
the Bureau of the Budget, because ‘the y are already cleared with them 
and had cleared it for proposals for bids. 

Senator Cravez. You believe in the Reserve ? 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly do. 

Senator Crravez. Why did you not ask for money in the 1959 
budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean armories? There is a program for 
Reserves. We have asked for no new money in fiscal 1959. 
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Senator Cuavez. How much money do you have on hand now? 

Secretary Brucker. For fiscal year 1959, it is $40 million. 

Senator Cuavez. I take it, because you have $40 million, you think 
you have enough to proceed with the allocations and the programing 
within those $40 million ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct,Mr. Chairman. Are there any 
other questions, or shall I proceed ? 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


MILITARY CoNnstrRucTION, ARMY RESERVE ForcES 


Secretary Brucker. Under the “Military construction, Army Re- 
serve forces,” appropriation, we are requesting no new obligational 
authority, since funds already appropriated should be sufficient to 
carry out the Army Reserve and National Guard construciion pro- 
gram of $40 million for fiscal year 1959. This program provides for 
the construction or modification of 214 armories and 21 nonarmory 
facilities necessary to the continued program of both Reserve com- 
ponents. 

Mivirary CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


For the “Military construction, Army” appropriation to be sub- 
mitted later, we are requesting $341 million. We have assigned a high 
priority to construction requirements for tactical facilities in the 
United States, such as guided-missile installations and for support of 
overseas deployment. Over half of our total appropriation funds in 
this category are to be used for these purposes. 

As you know, one of the major problems confronting the Army 
today is recruiting and retaining capable officers and men. Much of 
our difficulty can be attributed to inadequate housing. The comple- 
tion of the fiscal year 1958 family housing construction program will 
provide approximately ten thousand additional units which will re- 
duce the program requirements to about forty-three thousand units. 

The bulk of this remaining shortage can be met through the Cape- 
hart program. 

Since the inception of this program in fiscal year 1956, we have 
placed a total of 16,743 Capehart housing units under contract. The 
recent increase in interest rates for Capehart mortgages authorized 
by the Congress will materially assist this program by making Cape- 
hart mortgages more competitive with other mortgages in the current 
money market. 

We will be able to award an additional 11,300 Capehart units by the 
end of fiscal year 1959. 

When you add the 2 you will see it makes a figure of 28,000 which 
is a very large number of units and we are happy to report that to 
your committee because you have cooperated with us to the limit on 
that. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the Congress for their 
support in providing adequate family housing for our Army person- 
nel, and I believe that we have made good progress to date in solving 
this critical problem. 

In our overseas temporary base-rights areas the fiscal year 1958 
program will provide 440 units against a deficit of fifteen thousand 
units. In this area we are primarily dependent upon the generation 
of funds through the surplus commodity program. 
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COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Knowxianp. At that point, Mr. Secretary, if you do not 
mind the interruption, how ‘itch of the costs are you able to get in 
the generation of funds through the surplus commodity program ? 
Secretary Brucker. I think I will have to furnish that for the 
record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Department of the Army family housing requirements al overseas temporary base-rights 














areas 
France| Ger- Italy | Spain | Turkey, Eng- |Chitose, 
| | many land | Japan 
. a gt hg Bice te cee OE geet ee ae 
Gross housing requirement_-.- ..-| 9,482 | 58,165 | 668 | 217 | 127 | 139 288 
Program requirement (80 percent of gross) -| 7,583 | 46, 532 535 | 174 1127 111 | 230 
Assets: | | | | | 
Public quarters- -- 0 | 35, 519 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
Community support 1, 521 | 0 | 110 0 | 0 | 20 | 0 
Rental guaranty — aa --| 1,852 | 0} 0 | 0 0} 0 0 
Surplus commodity | 1,068 | 0 0 0 0 0 54 
Under construction 2___--- Waieeens disse a 
| - — SS — _ — a eee | — 
Existing assets ___- Ble ogee S Sane 35,519! 110 0 0 20 | 54 
Existing program deficit_...__________-.-____- | 3142] 11,013} 425) 174| 127 91 176 
Estimated cost of deficits (in millions) ae $88 | $242.3 $5.8 | $4 $2.8 $1.4 $2 
Surplus commodity program submitted to | | 
DOD, fiscal year 1959 -----| 2,364] 5,194 | 371 | 174 27 91 50 
DOD approved — commodity " (pro- | | | 
PRR TINOEE WORE NOOE icani conseddduinacosee | 298 | 0 | 371 174 | 0 v1 0 
| | | 
RECAPITULATION 
I rune OOO 55 Sos eh oe ns Jel ee amashiqebnapaesewhs eneaaid OY, US6 
ea h asia ee a eee a eae Le ..--. 55, 292 
PIR oo Oh tarred te, nial iene tinicaclesd tiem Rhee i Shee teoclp vray picy ails ok Ot anh casio Mapiag nce .. 40, 144 
Deficit based on progr: im re quire I a a a ee 15, 148 
Estimated cost of program deficit (in millioms)_.................----.-....-2-. Soo in = ha dati Ae $346. 3 
rT ICAI ORIN a es can a badd nicningiaebocdiremunacda . 28,942 
Submitted surplus commodity program Seat aha te toga ih ates at : Kesee Ce 
Approved surplus commodity (fiscal year Nk gin 934 
ROE EE LILLIES EL, ICEL EP LLORES OTE EG RE RA OR Re X- EER 14, 214 
eT I eh so ons cc tdetebacaeecbkhb send phaeeaecacesddok tdasien decussate 28, 008 


1100 percent requirement 

2 1,068 surplus commodity units under construction in France at a total cost of $20 million. 54 surplus 
commodity units under construction at ASA location 12 at a total cost of $2 million. 

8 Requirement at this classified location developed subsequent to submission of the fiscal year 1929 program 
request to DOD. 


Department of the Army has been able to obtain family housing overseas from 
the proceeds of surplus agricultural commodity sales under the provision of title 
I agreements as well as a barter type transaction. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is reimbursed by the Department of Defense from military quarters allow- 
ance for the foreign currencies used for the construction of the family housing. 

A title I agreement is one whereby the United States Government negotiates 
directly with a foreign government for the sale of United States surplus com- 
modities. One of the provisions in this type agreement provides for the use of 
a certain amount of the total commodity sales for the acquisition or construction 
of family housing. 

A barter-type transaction involving family housing is one where the Commodity 
Credit Corporation furnishes surplus agricultural commodities to a commodity 
dealer under an agreement that the commodity dealer will pay for the construc- 
tion of military family housing in an overseas area. The commodity dealer 
generates the foreign currencies required for the construction by selling the 
surplus commodities on the world market. 


OTHER FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator Kwowtanp. Are there any other counterpart funds that 


are available to you outside the surplus commodity Public Law 480 
program ? 
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Secretary Brucker. Well, those are the only ones now. 

Senator Knownanp. Would you be helped if additional counterpart 
funds were available in countries where we have counterpart credits? 

Secretary Brucker. I would certainly say “Yes” to that question, 
because any funds that we could take or get, such as counterpart funds, 
for housing units, would be all to the good. 

Senator KNow.anp. It would seem to me that here is a field in which 
the United States itself would get considerable value and considerable 
relief not only from the point of view of our own taxpayers, but what 
is equally, if not more, important, furnishing adequate housing for 
our personnel overseas and it would be a real contribution that might 
be made out of these counterpart funds, perhaps of a greater value 
than some of the uses to which counterpart funds have been put in 
the past. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that at least this might be explored further 
to see whether we are making the fullest use of counterpart funds in 
this armed services housing program. 

Senator Cuavez. I think your position is well taken, Senator. We 
would like to get that information, especially in foreign countries. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator Knowtanp. I should like to have furnished from the proper 
agency, Mr. Chairman, for the consideration of this committee, the 
amount of counterpart funds presently available in each of the coun- 
tries in which we have bases and in which we have need for housing 
for our troops, either general troop housing or family type housing, 
and what would be available in the total counterpart offset which 
might be used. 

It might take some change in the statutes to do that, but we are 
still in session and if there is a field here, I think it is one we should 
explore prior to adjournment. 

(The information requested appears on p. 596.) 

_ Senator Cuavez. Besides that, I wish you would also furnish Mr. 
Secretary, the morale-building proposition, chapels, libraries, swim- 
ming pools, matters of that nature. It is pretty hard to be in north 
Africa with a wife and 3 or 4 children. 

Secretary Brucker. We shall be very glad to furnish that and look 
into it further. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMUNITY Support FACILITIES, 
FUNDED BY SURPLUS COMMODITY BALANCES IN OVERSEAS AREAS 


Community support facilities are public-use-type facilities which contribute 
to the welfare, morale, recreation, and common service of all members of a 
community. Within the military departments the definition of such facilities is 
contained in 730-740 and 750 series of Departent of Defense Instruction No. 
4165.8, March 11, 1955, Department of Defense Facility Classes and Construe- 
tion Categories. 

These series include but are not limited to the following representative-type 
facilities: Gymnasiums, bowling alleys, social and recreation centers, post ex- 
changes, post restaurants, banks, post offices, commissaries, theaters, officer and 
noncommissioned officers clubs, laundries, dry-cleaning plants, fire stations, 
swimming pools, outdoor athletic facilities, dependent schools, ete. 

At this time the Department of the Army has requirements for facilities of 
this nature in several overseas areas. These requirements, by total dollar value 
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and national area, are shown below. Those listed for Italy are presently con- 


tained in the fiscal year 1959 military construction authorization request now 
pending before Congress : 


sah tah on bake eas a a eee ae ake eon eben toad $17, 341, 000 
PUR te etn he SE SOREN ELE DL eee ES eee ee eee 164, 000 
ep SEBEL eh ede anne ane 1, 202, 000 
Turkey 


ed ese) ete Seis ois eanhenen tec OEY Se PES CARE ye 7, 318, 000 
Tomi... 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 


Senator Exxenper. As is well known, the committee on Agriculture 
recommended to increase by $500 million the sale of surplus products, 
Much of this is now being used in order to provide funds to build such 
facilities, but it seems that we have much difficulty, Senator Know- 
land, in vetting the countries to purchase these surplus goods unless 
the funds are used i ina certain way. 

What they are interested in more than anything else is that the 
counterpart funds be loaned to them on easy terms to develop their 
owneconomy. You are going to find that is the great difficulty. 

For instance, in the sale of these surplus commodities, at present, 
about 62 percent on the average must be loaned back to the countries in 
order to promote the development of their own economy and the re- 
maining 38 percent is used to produce scholarships, to help build 
facilities, and for other miscellaneous purposes. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a matter of 
negotiation. I would certainly see nothing wrong with the United 
States taking the position that we are going to take care of our own 
on this situation when we are advancing these funds. 

I have no particular objection to a certain amount being used for 
the other purpose, but certainly when we have requirements for our 
own troop housing, or for that mater, our own building of embassies 
or anything else, since these are being supplied for their soft currencies, 
if we can make use that will be benefic ial to the United States and the 
American taxpayer, I think it is for our negotiators to get 
percentage than 68-32, or whatever the percentage is. 

Senator Ettenper. I am in agreement with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California, but the point is that even on the 38- and 62- percent 
basis, we have difficulty in getting them to accept the goods. Believe it 
or not, they want more. 


In other words, they want us to spend dollars when we build any- 
thing. 


See ‘retary Brucker. We will look into this, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLenver. It is a very fertile field, Mr. Secretary. I really 
believe that we could use a lot of these counterpart fund surpluses 

rather than our cash to do things that you are now asking dollars for. 

Senator Cuavez. We are only dealing now with the military, of 
course. 

Now, I have complete faith, Mr. Secretary, that you will do the best 
you can as far as the military is concerned, ‘and their dependents. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. We will go forward getting all the facts 


we can and, of course, the proper agency for negotiation and so on is 
not us, but we will get into it. 


Senator Cuavez. Stand up to the negotiators. 


a better 
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Secretary Brucker. All right. 
I might turn out to be one, myself, because I believe in this. 


PERMANENT BARRACKS PROGRAM 


We have also sought to press forward with the program to furnish 
permanent barr acks and supporting facilities in the United States for 
the long-range peacetime Army. Our objective is to complete the pro- 

ram by 1974, but we have not been able to finance fully the annual- 
increments required to meet it. 

The annual funding requirements for the permanent plant includ- 
ing barracks and supporting facilities is $260 million. The fiscal year 
1959 budget contains $108 million for this purpose. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Under cur research and arn appropriations we are request- 
ing $499 million. ‘This includes $28 million for projects not actually 
under Army jurisdiction- leaving “gt71 million for Army projects. 

I have already mentioned some of the new developments that are 
being carried on under our research programs. Suflice it to say 
at this point that in view of the accomplishments behind the Iron 
Curtain, we must do everything possible within our resources to 
maintain our superiority, or overcome whatever advantage the Soviets 
may have gained. 

Our program is projected into the future so far as practicable in 
the light of the evolution taking place in firepower, mobility, and 
communications. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


For the “Procurement of equipment and missiles” appropriation we 
are asking for new obligational authority of $1,623 million. 

You will note that this is the first time for several years that new 
authorization will be required for this purpose. The relatively large 
sums made available during the Korean diffic ulties have been used up, 
and only a small carryover will be available for use in fiscal year 1959 
in addition to the new funds requested. Our obligational program 
totals $1,838 million. 

Of this total, approximately 40 percent will be devoted to the pro- 
curement of guided missiles and related equipment. Over $200 mil- 
lion is progr: amed for electronics and communications equipment, pri- 

marily for the new pentomic divisions. This represents an increase 
over fiscal year 1958 in this area of modernization. The remainder 
represents our investment in such items as aircraft, combat vehicles, 
ammunition, and production facilities. 


ENGINEERING FOR PRODUCTION 


In the field of production, the Army has taken measures to reduce 
the delay between the development and quantity production of mili- 
tary items. Engineering for production is introduced into the de- 
velopmental process as ea tly as feasible, with a view toward stabilizing 
the item design early in the production phase with a consequent sav- 
ing in time: and reduction in manufacturi ing costs. 
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While we all like to speak extensively about the spectacular, such 
as missiles, satellites, and future weapons, we must never forget that 
the basic day-to-day operations of the Army must go on. Such opera- 
tions and maintenance functions involve a complex of activities for 
which we are requesting $3,040 million. Within this appropriation 
there are several elements to which I would like to direct a few re- 
marks, 

MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


First, while total depot maintenance of Army equipment will be 
held to relatively the same dollar level as the past 2 years, repair parts 
and rebuild requirements in support of guided missiles, nonnuclear 
components of special weapons, and aircraft continue to absorb a great 
proportion. Funds available for maintenance of other equipment have 
been correspondingly reduced. 

As a result, a considerable backlog of economically reparable equip- 
ment has accumulated and is expected to grow still larger. 

Second, the limitation of available funds will require some curtail- 
ment in our major installations. To do otherwise would require that 
our limited funds be spread among a greater number of installations 
than we can support on an economical basis. 

We have already made considerable progress in adjusting our class 
II installations—depots, arsenals, manufacturing activities, ports, hos- 
pitals—to lower troop and supply levels. 

The same considerations do not always apply to the closing of 
major training establishments, however. Conditions of climate and 
terrain, location with respect to supply installations and higher eche- 
lons must all be evaluated if the most efficient establishment is to be 
retained. 

INACTIVATION OF FACILITIES 


Over the past 5 years we have closed 15 troop installations in the 
United States with a gross housing capacity of 270,000 enlisted spaces. 

Despite these closings, after normal allowance for diversions and 
unit integrity, our latest statistics as of March 31, 1958 show that we 
are using only 365,000, or about 54 percent of the 673,500 net usable 
enlisted spaces at active installations in the United States at this time. 
The difference of 308,500 unused spaces includes those boarded up and 
maintained similarly to the barracks at inactive installations. 

The Army’s decreasing strength may force the inactivation of addi- 
tional training facilities. It is yet to be determined how many, as well 
as which training facilities can be inactivated. 


OVERSEAS SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The year 1957 was marked by substantial progress in the field of 
supply, particularly in the supply of overseas theaters. We have de- 
veloped and are installing a modern supply system for the support of 
overseas field armies. This system will restrict the stockage of re- 
pair parts in oversea commands to essential fast-moving items only. 

As appropriate, equipment will be cannibalized to obtain slow-mov- 
ing parts, as will be done in war. Where not obtainable by cannibali- 
zation, slow-moving items will be supplied directly from the United 
States. 
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The time required to locate an item in war, when some depots may 
be destroyed, and the time required to supply the item when located 
will be reduced by the utilization of electronic communications equip- 
ment, improved data processing techniques, and improved cargo move- 
ment control. Through these and other measures, we are able to util- 
ize available logistics resources to maximum advantage. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


During the past year, the Army has continued its efforts to improve 
and modernize its operations throughout the world. Unfortunately, 
the public rarely hears of the significant and steady progress the Army 
is making in this important field. It is difficult to glamorize the de- 
tails of changing organization and administrative procedures. 

However, the members of this committee understand the value of 
good management and are interested in the Army’s progress in this 
important area. 

The Army continues to modify its administrative organization to 
meet its needs, In keeping with the Army policy of decentralizing 
authority as far as practicable, responsibilities of the commanding 
general, United States Continental Army Command, were expanded 
in April 1957. Under the new charter he now is responsible for the 
financial, personnel, and logistical needs of all the continental United 
States armies. 

This decentralization of authority and responsibility from the De- 
partment of the Army has changed the nature of the Continental 
Army Command from one corresponding to an Army group to that 
of a full-fledged command somewhat analogous to that of the major 
overseas commands. 

Reorganization is also in process to keep pace with the changing 
composition of the Reserve Forces, As these forces continued to im- 
prove their capability for mobilization and deployment, it became 
apparent that, in order to exercise proper control and supervision, 
the military district system needed revision. 


CONSOLIDATION OF MILITARY DISTRICTS 


Therefore, during 1956 and 1957 a plan for consolidating the 49 
military districts into 14 United States Army corps was developed. 
The primary objective of the corps organization is to improve the 
Active Army’s command and supervision of the United States Army 
Reserve and ROTC. 

The program was initiated in the Second Army area in September 
1957 with the consolidation of the eight military districts and the 
formation of the XX and XXI United States Army Corps (Re- 
serve). The plan is scheduled for full implementation during the 
first half of fiscal year 1959. 


ARMY COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
Financial management also continues to improve. The Army com- 


mand management system, developed and tested in 1955 and 1956, 
was put into full operation in the continental United States for the 
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“Operation and maintenance” appropriation this fiscal year. The sys- 
tem is now being extended overseas. 

These same procedures are being phased into activities involving 
other than the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation, providing 
the basis for cost of performance budgeting, accrual accounting, and 
management improvement actions required by Public Laws 216 and 
863. 

The existence of the armywide arsenal system, wisely supported 
by Congress over the Army’s long history, is another significant aid 
to our effective use of the public money. 

Our arsenals are far from being manufacturing plants. They are 
pilot facilities where teams of experts work out production systems 
and check out manufacturing processes necessary to produce these 
many complex weapons systems. Our arsenals can predict closel 
what manufacturing costs ought to be and provide a valuable chec 
on contractors’ bids. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Before concluding my statement I would like to make a few remarks 
with respect to the action of the House of Representatives on the 
Army’s budget request. 

Under the “Military personnel,” Army appropriation the House 
recommended a transfer of $425 million from the Army stock fund in 
lieu of new obligational authority. I recommend that this figure be 
reduced to $325 million. Withdrawing the higher amount will further 
reduce the Army’s ability to procure its highest priority mobilization 
Reserves. 

Under the appropriation “Procurement of equipment and missiles,” 
it is requested that the $15 million of Army aircraft spare parts being 
excluded, be restored. 

In explanation of the proposed reduction, the committee stated that 
the cost percentage of spare parts in relation to the value of the aircraft 
was too high. The cost of spare parts used for comparison actually 
included the cost of spare engines which are not commonly considered 
as spare parts. With the omission of spare engines the cost of spare 
parts in relation to the value of the aircraft is lowered considerably. 

Unless restoration is made under the appropriation, “Procurement 
of equipment and missiles,” additional “Operation and maintenance” 
funds must be made available to provide the spare parts essential to the 
Army aviation program. 

Under this appropriation authority is also requested to purchase the 
small amounts of ammunition required for issue to the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Under “Operation and maintenance, Army,” I recommend restora- 
tion of the $30 million general reduction and the $2,692,000 reduction 
related to limitations imposed on the dependent medical care pro- 
gram. Restoration of the general reduction will partially alleviate 
the rapidly falling level of the Army’s day-to-day operations, particu- 
larly the deterioration of the Army’s physical facilities. 


MEDICARE PROGRAM 


Since its initiation on December 7, 1956, the medicare program has 
brought about a definite improvement in the morale of all uniformed 
personnel, particularly those who are married. However, the action 
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in setting a limit on obligations for civilian medical and hospital care 
for dependents could cause the eventual destruction of the medicare 
program. 

Experience accumulated since budgetary estimates were prepared 
for fiscal year 1959 indicates that during fiscal year 1959 expenditures 
will be approximately $90.5 million instead of $71.9 as originally esti- 
mated. Approximately $18 million from 1959 funds will be required 
to pay for services rendered in fiscal year 1958. 

Gince the program has been in effect for only a relatively short time, 
even these estimates are based on limited statistics and are subject to 
change as experience is gained under the program. 

We are in agreement with the purpose of the House action and, 
as the executive agent of the medicare program, I am in hearty agree- 
ment with the basic premise that the medical facilities of the uni- 
formed services should be utilized to the maximum. 

We hac hoped that this could be achieved by competitive means 
and we believe this method would, in time, bring about a desirable 
distribution of dependent patients between uniformed services and 
civilian medical facilities. 

The imposition of any stipulated monetary limitations, however, 
could create a most difficult administration situation. Any specific 
dollar limitation would completely change the concept of the program, 
and implementation conceivably could not be effected in time to insure 
that such limitation would not be exceeded. 

Indicative of this it must be emphasized that considerable time and 
expense would be required to make these changes known to individual 
physicians, hospitals, and other personnel concerned. 

It may be well to emphasize that the cost of dependents care is not 
known to the Government until the physicians and hospital claims 
are presented to contractors for payment and contractors in turn are 
reimbursed. 

It would be most difficult to insure that a limitation would not be 
exceeded unless civilian medical care is controlled by preauthorization 
for each individual patient, or unless the scope of care authorized is 
reduced to such a level that there would be no possibility of the cost 
exceeding the limitation. The undesirability of either of these ac- 
tions is self-evident. 

If any limitation were established, contingencies could arise that 
would necessitate either a drastic reduction in benefits or possibly even 
discontinuance of the program. 

For example, a contingency such as an epidemic could occur and 
deplete the funds at a higher rate than initially estimated. 

If such were the case and if any limitation were enacted into the law, 
the Secretary of Defense would have no alternative but to abandon 
the program or to curtail it drastically to comply with a statutorily 
imposed ceiling. 

As Secretary of the Army, I will diligently strive to achieve opti- 
mum utilization of Army medical facilities in order to meet the 
objectives of the Congress. 

As executive agent of the dependents’ medical care program, I urg- 
ently request that no monetary limitations be stipulated by the Con- 
gress on the medicare program. 
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DIFFERENCE IN MILITARY AND PRIVATE HOSPITAL COSTS 


Senator Cuavez. At that point, Mr. Secretary, what is the differ- 
ence, or have you made an estimate as to the difference in costs the 
way you are doing it now in military hospitals or sending the depend- 
ents to a private hospital? Is there a difference? 

Secretary Brucker. We have had experience of about a year and 
a half now, Mr. Chairman, and I have watched it very closely. 

General Robinson, of the Surgeon General’s Office, has been the 
executive in charge. We have the figures that we could give you 
month by month, of the amount which is being spent on the outside, 
that is for civilian hospital and civilian doctors and so on. 

We know exactly what that figure is. We also know, of course, what 
the total program amounts to. 

As to whether or not the trend will continue, originally there were 
a number of tonsillectomies and other cases which had been post- 
poned and which needed surgical treatment but had never been per- 
formed until this medical care program came along. We think at the 
outset of the program, certainly during the first year, a great deal of 
the cost covered those operations. 

Then, too, we have another factor that we have taken into consider- 
ation; that is that a great number of dependents have chosen to go to 
the local civilian hospitals and local civilian doctors instead of to 
service medical facilities. 

We have some very fine hospitals, some of the best doctors and 
nurses in the world in the services. We are very hopeful that empha- 
sis can be placed upon our hospitals, doctors and nurses which will 
cause them to be used to the maximum. 

We do not believe this utilization should be accomplished by plac- 
ing a dollar limitation on the program particularly when $18 million 
of medical care obtained in fiscal year 1958 will be paid for from fiscal 
year 1959 funds. 

Senator Cuavez. To private hospitals? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, for private hospitals, private 
doctors and private sources. We think that any dollar limitation 
would drastically curtail the very program that you want for provid- 
ing medical care to service dependents. 

I do not have the exact figures here, but I believe that between a 
third and a half of the dependents are going to the civilian agencies, 
doctors, hospitals, and nurses, for private medical care. 

Senator Cuavez. That is out of your total expense? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But what I would like to know, and what the 
committee would like to know, is this: Is there any difference on a 
percentage basis as between the cost of a private hospital and a mili- 
tary hospital ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we have figures on that, and it looks as if 
it is a little larger in the private hospital and for the private physi- 
cians. The cost of medical care is slightly higher in civilian sources 
than it is in service facilities. 


As to whether we put everything into the cost of care in service 
medical facilities, I don’t know. 


I do know this, that we have put in everything that we can think 
of in computing the cost per patient-day, but as to whether we have 
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ut in.enough for overhead and otherwise remains a question. We 
Lew tried to equate the two, and we think that the cost of the private 
hospitals and the private doctors exceeds that for which we could d 
it, by quite a considerable amount. 

By that I mean several dollars per patient-day. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; if they get away from your military 
hospitals, what do you do with your service? If a dependent wants 
to go to a private hospital, you have facilities for him in a military 
hospital ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. So you do away with that service if they go to a 
private hospital ? 

Secretary Brucker. The thought is, of course, and the House com- 
mittee had this in mind, that we could put a restriction on dependents 
and make them use service hospitals and physicians. 


REASON FOR OPTION POWER 


There is no doubt about the fact that the Congress gave the option 
or elective power to the personnel with some conscious purpose in 
mind, and I think that purpose is largely this: 

Free choice would not be unlimited at places where we have ade- 
quate hospitals, doctors, and nurses, but it would be unlimited at little 
way stations and places where dependents have to go miles and miles 
toa service hospital. 

Senator Cravez. I can see that, and it is necessary if they should 
have hospital savings. But where there is a military hospital that has 
all the facilities, has all the personnel necessary, and if it can be done 
— there than at the other hospital, they should take advantage 
of it. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, and I emphatically approve that. 

Senator Eitenper. Are you in anyway hampered from doing that, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we are. 

Senator EL.tenper. Through legislation ? 

Secretary Brucker. At the present time the patient has his option. 
He can go right by our beautiful hospital, well staffed and so on, and 
go out and employ a private physician and a private hospital. 

Senator Ettenper. That ought to be stopped at once. We have 
built excellent facilities, at great cost to the taxpayers of this country, 
to take care of military personnel and their dependents. 

I can see where in an out-of-the-way place it might be necessary to 
use a civilian hospital but it strikes me that where you have an ex- 
cellent military hospital available, the dependents who still insist on 
using civilian hospital facilities should be required to pay for the 
service and not place an additional burden on the taxpayers. 


HOSPITAL SITUATION IN PUERTO RICO 


Senator Cuavez. Let me call your attention to one place that I 
know intimately. Puerto Rico has better than 100,000 veterans and 
a 200-bed hospital. That could be increased, but the reason it is not 
increased is because the local hospitals and local doctors are objecting. 

Senator Ettenper. Are military people objecting ? 
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Senator Cuavez. No, not military people; the local hospital. 

Senator Extenper. Surely, the local people realize that our Gov- 
ernment will pay for the service. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, and they do. 

Senator Extenper. I think that should be stopped immediately, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. May I say a word on this subject, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Stennis. I have been following the Secretary’s statement 
here, Mr. Chairman. He is having to veilt uphill as it looks to me in 
these paragraphs, as he struggles because I think he has expressed dis- 
ee on the way the program has worked out on a money 

asis, 

Secretary Brucker. I say “Yes” to that. I think the program 
could work better. 

I have seen these hospitals. I know how they operate. I have 
watched it month by month with General Robinson and by reviewing 
reports. 

enator Stennis. We passed this law a little over a year and a half 
ago as I recall. I think we passed it in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on a kind of trial basis. We entrusted it to the services on a 
trial basis to see how it worked out. 

The Secretary says that he has been disappointed. I certainly have 
been disappointed, and I do not believe it is going to work until we 
put sea haa of limitation on it, either in an administrative bill or 
in an appropriation bill. 

For that purpose, Mr. Secretary, why could you not recommend to 
us now, and I have a lot of respect for your judgment, why could you 
not recommend to us legislation, some words or language, that you 
think would be helpful to you to carry this out? You say you are 
disappointed. I admire your frankness about it. So why not get 
some language here that will help you carry this out? 

(See statement on p. 196.) 


AVERAGE COST PER PATIENT-DAY 


Senator Stennis. How much has been the cost, the average cost, per 
patient per day under this program? Do you have those figures 
available? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t have them available here for the patient- 
day ; I can get that for you. 

(The information requested appears on p. 112.) 

Senator Stennis. They said $50 a day. The House report said 
it is $50 a day per patient. I just think it must be a mistake. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; there isa mistake. This amount includes 
hospital costs and physicians’ and nurses’ charges. 

Senator CHAvEz. me are some figures in the House hearings. Mr. 
Mahon is inquiring about this: 

Mr. Manon. How much do you budget for per day for contractual care for 
fiscal 1959? 

Admiral GitmMore. For contractual care in civilian hospitals, $50.25 a day. 


This is inclusive of the physician’s fee. That is exclusive of the portion that 
the persons themselves pay, that is $25, or $1.73 a day, whichever is greater. 


It is about half, the military handles it then when the civilian 
handles it. 
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Senator Srennis. You say here without coercion you hope to be 
able to change these over That is the way I caught your words. 
Secretary ‘Brucker. That is right. 
Senator Srennis. Would you make that clearer? Change over to 
what ? 
POWER TO MAKE ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


Secretary Brucker. I think we should make administrative regula- 
tions that no one should be permitted to go to private facilities unless 
service hospitals, doctors, and nurses are unable to provide the re- 
quired care. If the program goes on the way it is at the present time, 
it could be abused to the extent that it would fail. This is a good 
program for the people in the service provided it is not abused. _ 

Senator Stennis. You are saying something must be doné to give 
you the administrative power to keep this program from running 
away with itself and thereby destroying itself? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. Why can we not get the language here from 
your viewpoint and I make that specific request, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Secretary who is familiar with the administration of that matter 
supply us with the language that in his opinion will give him the 
necessary control to hold this program within proper lines. 

Senator ELLENpEr. May I make this suggestion? I wonder if the 
Secretary will be good enough to point out the language in the present 
law which prevents him from doing that? 

Secretary Brucker. I shall be very glad to do that. 

(See statement on p. 196.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


Senator Stennis. You think the House action would not serve the 
purpose intended, but you agree that something should be done? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. I think the purpose of the 
House is right. 

Senator Tur. You are at a loss to know the number of patients 
that you can anticipate at the military installation because you do not 
know how many will make application to go outside for medical 
treatment and how many and what percent of your personnel will 
remain on the post to avail themselves of the hospital facilities there. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Tuy. This situation results in additional overhead and 
expense because you may have facilities that will not be using their 
full maximum of hospital beds and clinical services. 


SITUATION AT FORT ORD HOSPITAL 


Secretary Brucker. Let me give you an illustration of the correct- 
ness of what you say. 

Two weeks ago on Sunday I went through the hospital at Fort Ord. 
I checked from beginning to end. I found out that a third of that 
hospital could be used for these people that are going right by the 
doors and going out to the local hospitals and local doctors and there 
the spaces are and there the beds are and there the qualified very fine 
surgeons and people are. 
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What we want to do, of course, is to see that civilian medical care is 
not procured unless we are not able to provide it in our service hos- 
pitals. ' sini: sihiiadll’ sieeeace 

Senator Ture. It will be administratively impossible to continue 
under the present program? = 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 


COST PER PATIENT-DAY 


Senator Cuavez. I believe the committee will be interested in figures 
from the House report, “Cost per patient-day for fiscal 1957,” on 
page 21: 


Navy, $16.24. Army, $26.42. Air Force, $24.64. Dependent Military Medical 
Care Act, $45. 


And then it follows: 


The services costs represent average costs. Dependent Medical Care Act cost 
is an estimated cost but does not include administrative costs or the fee paid by 
the dependent. 

So evidently it goes higher than the $45 indicated in the report. 

Senator Ettenper. May I point out that in answer to a question by 
Senator Thye that the per diem cost could be reduced if those military 
installations were used to their full capacity. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Smrrx. Senator Stennis, did you intend that this be cor- 
rected through the appropriations by certain wording, or were you 
asking for correction of the law? 

Senator Srennis. I think the House has already put in a limitation 
on this bill, according to what I read in the paper. It is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

I just thought if we would either put in one of our own or pass @ 
quickie bill, there must be a remedy. 

Senator Smrrxn. Mr. Secretary, do you think this can be corrected 
in an appropriation bill, or does it have to come about through change 
in the basic law ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am not sure. I will try to give you language 
which will correct it. 

(See p. 196.) 


LANGUAGE LIMITATION 


Senator Smirx. But limitation of fund will not do it? 

Secretary Brucker. Not in the sense of that $60 million. The $18 
million carryover will bring it down to $42 million. 

That is only half the cost this year. So we will be running out of 
funds at the end of 6 months. It is not a question of $60 million. 
The objective is to get at the source of the problem and stop this au- 
thority which permits dependents to go out and pledge the credit of 
the Government to these local hospitals and doctors. 

Senator DworsHax. Does the patient have that option now and he 
can prefer the private hospitals instead of getting service in a military 
hospital ? 
ang meyer He can. 

Senator Dworsuax. As an individual he has that right now? 
Secretary Brucker. That is right; he has that right. 
Senator Stennis. Before we leave this I want to raise a point here. 
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Is there not some kind of self-discipline within the personnel of the 
services that would keep most of them, at least, from abusing a pro- 
gram of thiskind? You know we passed it on trial and entrusted it to 
the services. 

Do you not remember that was the spirit in which we approved this 
bill ? 

Secretary Brucker. That was the spirit, putting it on trial and 
testing it. The discussion was very clear on that subject. Because 
there were so many bases around the world where there were not 
hospitals, doctors, and so on, there was no way of putting anything 
in the bill that would nail it down. 

That was the way in which it was passed originally. It was thought, 
I suppose, that it could be handled in some way y contract provi- 
sions. It is just not possible to do that. 

Senator Stennis. When you see the need of this could not you, and 
the Chief of Staff, get your staff together to provide some language and 
ask us for this legislation? I am requesting it now. 

(The information requested appears on p. 196.) 

Secretary Brucker. Up to the time that the House passed this 
matter and went into it thoroughly and we talked to the House about 
this, we have always felt that the spirit of the law was such that 
we should not alter the program and spoil the experience that was 
being gained. We believed freedom of choice was an option which 
the Congress intended dependents to have. 

I think the time has come now, when we really ought to get into 
this. It is not money wasted, but it is money spent in big, large 
amounts that could be saved, I think. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question about this. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


MEDICARE LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, did you recommend this legis- 
lation in the beginning ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, medicare, I certainly did. 

Senator Symrneron. At that time, did you visualize that you would 
run into any problem like this? 

Secretary Brucker. No such problem was envisaged that depend- 
ents would take advantage of free choice and go to the extent that they 
have. 

TOTAL AMOUNT INVOLVED 


Senator Symineron. What is the extent they have? How much 
money does it involve / 

Secretary Brucker. It will be $90 million as of this year. 

Senator Symrneron. And based on your staff studies what do you 
think that figure should have been ? 

Secretary Brucker. That figure should have been very much closer 
to $72 million, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. So we will say about one-third of it has been 
unwarrantedly expended from the standpoint of what is in the best 
interest of the country ? 

Secretary Brucker. One-third of it has gone far beyond that which 
we could have provided with our own services. 
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Senator Symrneton. How much time has elapsed incident to these 
figures of $90 million as against the desirable $30 million ? 

Secretary Brucker. December 6, 1956, up to the time the last figures 
were given to me which was a month ago. 

Senator Symrneron. About a year and a half, roughly ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. During that time have you ever petitioned for 
relief in any form of legislation ? 

Secretary Brucker. We have not. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you issued any directives inside your de- 
partment regarding this? 

Secretary Brucker. We have issued no directive of any kind. We 
have taken the act and tried to administer it as an experiment to 
see what would happen within the act. 

Senator Symineron. Is the same situation comparable within the 
Air Force and Navy? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, exactly the same. 

Senator Syminetron. Do you know the figures there ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not have them. 

Senator Symrneron. Are these all embracive figures ? 

Secretary Brucker. These are all embracive. This is the total of 
all. The Army is the executive agent of all. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington, the figures are here on pa 
21: Navy, $16.24; the Army $26.42; the Air Force $24.64 and > 
pendent medical care $45 without some other things. 

Administrative cost or the fee paid by the dependent 

Senator Symrneton. About half of these figures are for dependent 
medical care : The $90 million ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is about right. 





HOUSE COMMENT 


Senator DworsHax. Could I call attention to the fact that the 
House report has this comment: 


One of the major reasons for these costs has been the failure of the Secretary 


of Defense to require that military medical care facilities be used for the treat- 
ment of dependents where such facilities are adequate and available. 


That would imply that the Secretary does have some authority to 
correct this situation. 


Secretary Brucker. He has internal authority in each of the serv- 
ices to make an instruction or direction. 

Senator Symineron. It is perfectly obvious that a bill can be inter- 
preted by a Secretary of Defense and he can simply state, all he has 
to do is write one paragraph and say when there are Government 
facilities available it will not be allowable at that post or station to 
use private facilities. It is as simple as that. It is not a question of 
any law passed by Congress at all. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


AMMUNITION FOR RIFLE PRACTICE 
Secretary Brucker. General provision 631 inserted the word “sur- 


plus” in providing ammunition for the National Board for Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. Elimination of the word “surplus” is requested. 
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Since no surplus is anticipated, this will permit the Army to issue the 
ammunition from stock. 

In conclusion, I can assure you that in my mind there is no question 
that this Nation now faces an increasing threat to its security. ‘There 
is also no question in my mind that we are rising to the challenge. 

I sincerely hope that the Army will be permitted to contribute its 
special talents and unique capabilities to this purpose. 

Since 1775 the United States Army faithfully has served our Na- 
tion. You can be sure that the resources we are requesting will be 
most effectively directed toward a continuation of this effective service. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender. 


FORCE STRUCTURE REQUESTED 


Senator ELttenper. Mr. Secretary, reverting to the size of the Army, 
it is my understanding that you presented to the Secretary of Defense 
what you considered to be the minimum Army force structure and 
an asking budget for fiscal year 1959 to support this size force struc- 
ture, Active and Reserve; would you give the committee a summary 
of this force structure, the asking heedaels and a brief summary of the 
justification for this force structure ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I shall be glad to have that given to you 
in the record. 

I can give you the specific facts which are here now. We were di- 
rected in August 1957, to prepare a budget within an expenditure 
ceiling of $8.6 billion for 850,000 end strength. 

We made a formal submission in October 1957 upon the basis of 
that direction. In addition to that, an addendum of $528 mllion was 
made, making a total of direct obligations of $9.759 billion and of ex- 
penditures $9.107 billion. 

That was on the basis of our request for 900,000. 

We made a presentation to the Secretary of Defense on Novem- 
ber 7, 1957, in which we requested $11.904 billion of direct obligations 
and we requested at that time a 925,000 floor on the Army. 

The President’s budget was presented to Congress on January 13, 
1958, with direct obligations, $9.322 billion, and 870,000 end strength. 
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ADDITIONS BY AMENDMENTS TO 1958 BUDGET 


Since that time, certain additions have been made by amendments 
which have come to the fiscal 1958 budget in which certain amounts 
have been added, such as the following: 

Research and development for NIKE-ZEUS , $24 million. 

Research and development for accoustic detection, $4 million 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, NIKE-ZEUS, $130 million. 
Procurement of equipment and missiles for modernization, $88 million. 
Military construction, Army, for NIKE-ZEUS, $21 million. 

And then $5 million has been added for reserve forces, making a 
total in addition to the President’s budget to the Congress in January, 
making a total altogether of $9.594 billion with an 870,000 end strength 
still in the President's budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. That, of course, was considerably below what 
you originally asked for. 

Now, was this troop strength and asking budget presented to the 
DOD Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee upon 
request of that committee ? 

Secretary Brucker. It was; yes. 


TROOP STRENGTH INCREASED BY HOUSE 


Senator Ei.tenper. I understand that upon request of the commit- 
tee you presented this troop strength and asking budget to the House 
Armed Services Committee and from what I noticed last week, the 
House increased the troop strength of the Army to 900,000. Is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. The House voted that, sir. 

Senator E,tenprer. The House voted that and also to increase the 
Reserve forces to 700,000 ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Eiienper. In other words, the action of the House is some- 
what in line with your original request ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right; it was. 


PRIORITY LIST 


Senator ELitenper. Now, it is also my understanding that upon 
the committee’s request you also furnished to the House appropria- 
tions subcommittee a priority list with reference to active and Reserve 
troop strength and modernization. 

Will you furnish copies of this priority list to this committee ? 

Secretary Brucker. The one that was furnished to the House Armed 
Services Committee and Appropriations? 

Senator Ettenper. Yes, the Department of Defense Subcommittee ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; we will. 

(The information requested follows. Additional information, of a 
classified nature will be submitted separately to the committee :) 


The following list is the same as submitted earlier to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, brought up to date by subsequent developments: 
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Army materiel requirement 


[Figures in millions] 





Istincrement | Fiscal year 














| of 5-year 1959 budget | Difference 

| plan | 

i | 
(a) Surface-to-surface missiles and rockets...........---.---- “ $422 $313 $109 
(b) Surface-to-air missiles and rockets__.....-..------- 725 430 | 295 
(c) Helicopters and other aircraft__....-...------ 160 | 127 33 
(d) Atomic assemblies and related components (AFSWP). 20 20 0 
(e) Other newly developed items --_-- nities ts, teceiee 499 303 196 
(f) Conventional ammunition-- dda Gi dn setulae 154 132 | 22 
(g) Atomic adaption kits and ammunition....-..-..--.---.--- 10 8 2 

(h) Modernization of other conventional eq: 1ipment and filling | 
of initial shortages...............--.-...... sine anil 841 375 | 466 
Subtotal ___..- 2 pias Sa 1 2, 831 ‘1, 708 | 11,123 
Nike-Zeus........-. ioe a eae Sameeeod 2 558 | 130 428 
Date. 5..i.-- wes banat oban a ohdbuanienantieetblden 3, 389 1, 838 | 1, 551 








1 Excludes Nike-Zeus. 
2 Excludes $42.23 million in ARPA budget. Total PE & M, A funds required is $600 million. 


Details of the $1,123 difference by category: 

(a) Surface-to-surface missiles and rockets.........-.....-.0---------- sanesuncsesecscosacbemsqnend Hee 
Dart antitank missile system. 
LaCrosse missile system. 
Honest John missile system. 
Corporal missile system. 
Redstone missile system, 

(b) Surface-to-air missile systems_ --. 
Nike-Hercules missile systems 
Engineer-user test items for missile systems. 

(c) Helicopters and other aircraft 
New observation aireraft (STOL). 
Engineer-user test items to support advancement in the Army aircraft field both for fixed 

and rotary wing. 

(e) Other newly developed items_ - 
Transistorized telephone system. 
Navigation devices for aircraft. 
Battlefield electronic and communication. 

Battlefield surveillance. 
Army electronic proving ground. 
Combat weapons: 
Flamethrowers, mechanized. 
Self-propelled mortar carrier, 4.2-inch. 
Small arms: Rifles, 7.62-millimeter. 
Now tactical mobility items: 
Vehicles, tank recovery T-88. 
Rollers, mine clearing. 
Trucks, amphibious. 
Tank transporters. 
Ditching machine. 
Other new items of less than $1 million annual procurement. 

(f) Conventional ammunition aeons Anite Jia Deuntnsdadioe 22 
Nonmetallic antipersonnel mines. 

135,000 chemical screening devices; individual smoke generators. 

Target practice tracer rounds for the 76-millimeter light tank. 

Armor piere ing x tracer rounds for the 120-millimeter heavy tanks. 

Mortar rounds for the 81-millimeter mortar. 

Engineer-user test items to be expanded in proving now developments or improvements 
in conventional ammunition. 

(g) Atorile atiantiods: iss MiG OUNIIIIIONR, 5a 5 ona oe eee obit 2) ee ee 2 

(h) Modernization of other conventional equipme nt and partis al filling of initial shorts ages at. 
5-ton tactical trucks of all body types. 
2'4-ton tactical trucks of all body types. 

%4-ton tactical trucks of all body types. 
20 trucks, fire-fighting, 1,500 gallons. 
Trucks, bridge transporting and erection. 
Medium tanks M48A2. 
40-ton cranes. 
2U0-ton cranes 
Gun, 90-millimeter, SP, ©M56. 
Combat engineer equipment: 
Compressors. 
Tractors. 
Tractors, D-7. 
Tractors, D-8. 
Scraper, road, 20-cubie yard. 
Mask, protective. 
Recoilless 106-millimeter rifles. 
Tooling of facilities. 
Miscellaneous small items of less than $1 million, 
Generators. 
Tank, fabric water. 
Building system, prefabricated. 
Engineer-user test items. 


adecddep anguietnaleangdiadignpeanatmainhigumangagaaadala eam: ae 
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BUDGET PROCESS 


Senator Ex..enper. A brief summary of your recommended force 
structure is an Active Army of 925,000, and 700,000 for the paid drill 
strength of the Reserve Forces. Is this correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Ertenper. Did you make any requests that this be restored ? 
To what extent did you proceed to prove your case before the Defense 
Department ? 

ecretary Brucker. We started right in the very beginning, Gen- 
eral Taylor and I, in implementing and supporting it with the figures 
and with the facts and with our oral discussion and with the presenta- 
tion to the committee and with the Defense Department officials pres- 
ent, Secretary of Defense, and members of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Comptroller’s Office, and others—with charts, maps, and every- 
thing that we had to present. 

We gave them the story as completely as we could with regard to 
each of the divisions and agency functions, figures of the Army and 
all the rest. 

I think we left nothing unsaid. 

The matter was then presented in the proper way to the Bureau of 
the Budget. We continued to present the matter there. We went as 
far as we could in presenting it and the decision was finally made. 


POSITION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Errenver. What was the position of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on that question? Did they not recommend the number of troops 
and reserves that you first presented ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am not completely informed. Because Gen- 
eral Taylor is on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I think he would be better 
to clear that one up. 


PLANNED CUTBACK IN INSTALLATIONS 


Senator Exrenper. As I recall, with the amount that you originally 
asked, all facilities throughout the country would be retained. It 
was only after your request was turned down that you made the 
decision to cut back on Army installations. 

Secretary Brucker. We have not yet made that decision with regard 
to Army installations because the matter is not foreclosed. 

The Congress is still in session. Until that is through, the matter is 
not decided. 

IT really do not mean by that invitation in any way for the Congress 
to change what the Department of Defense has decided. We are fore- 
closed from that, but as to any decision on my part, I will not make 
that until Congress has finally spoken. 

Senator Exrenper. I understand that, Mr. Secretary, but facts 
remain, though, that you, as Secretary of the Army, recommended that 
and, of course, you were overruled. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
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POSITION ON FORCE STRUCTURE 


Senator Ettenpver. Now, General Taylor, it is my understanding 
that, before the Department of Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee of the other body, you testified that : 

With 900,000 we could make do although we would have to make compromise 
in areas which, frankly, I would not like to accept. 

Is this still your position ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; I have not changed my position on 
925,000. 

From my own point of view it is the desirable strength. 

Senator Ertenper. What strength and budget would be required to 
preclude your making these compromises? You first asked for an 
Army strength of 925,000. Did you not offer some kind of compromise 
to the Department of Defense as a minimum ? 

General Taytor. As Secretary Brucker has said, we developed a 
budget and force structure which we thought essential to perform 
the Army missions. 

Senator ELLenper. That was 925,000? 

General Taytor. 925,000, and $11.9 billion in direct obligations. 
That was our recommended budget. That has been cut to 870,000 and 
approximately $9.6 billion. 

That is the disparity between what we recommended and what 
the Department of Defense allowed. 

Senator Symineron. It is $11.9 billion to $9.6 billion ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. So they cut you two billion three? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. They cut your personnel from what to what? 

General Taytor. 925,000 to 870,000. I should make it clear that the 
dollar differential there is not purely the cost of personnel, but in- 
cludes also modernization cost throughout the entire structure. 


POLICY ON CLOSING OF FACILITIES 


Senator Ex.enper. As I recall, General Taylor, both you and Sec- 
retary Brucker took the position that if the active strength remained 
at 900,000 and the Reserve paid drill strength at 700,000, that it 
would not be necessary for you to even consider the closing of any 
facilities, but that if it went below that and if Congress does not act 
you will have to make a study of it and probably will be compelled to 
close certain facilities. Am I correct? 

Secretary Brucker. The precise situation was this: We recom- 
mended 925,000. We said we could do with the training facilities we 
have and keep them at 925,000 and keep the Army upon that plateau, 
but if it were cut—and in that event it was first suggested 850,000 and 
then 870,000—if it were cut below 925,000, then we would have to con- 
sider closing some facilities. 

That at 900,000 it would probably be necessary to close some facili- 
ties, but that we would certainly have to close at least 2, and possibly 
3, at 870,000. 

Senator E.tenper. As I understand, the House has provided funds 
- soanee and 700,000, respectively, for the Regular Army and the 

eserve ? 
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Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Exxrenper. And even with that sum you would have to 
consider, you say, the closing of some facilities? 

Secretary Brucker. We would have to take into consideration 
whether any training facilities should be closed, or not. | 

I want to add this, because this is such a bare minimuin on the 
basis of what General Taylor and his staff recommended, at 925,000 
and with 900,000 we thought marginally we could keep the facilities 
we have and keep the 15-division Army with a floor under it. But 
certainly we would have to compute and see where we were with the 
900,000, if that were the final figure. ; 

Senator E.xrenper. What effect would this cutback have in pro- 
viding sufficient troops for STRAC? 

General Tayxor. I have about a 15-minute prepared statement 
which covers some of these points which you have raised. 

Senator E:tenper. Very well, sir; I will not go into that question 
at this time. 

Secretary Brucker. Would it be in order for General Taylor to 
read his statement at this time, because it would cover this STRAC? 

Senator Cuavez. Some of the Senators are busy and have to g° 
elsewhere, and I would like to give them a chance to interrogate the 
Secretary before they leave. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave in a few min- 
utes, and I am very anxious to ask some questions of General Taylor. 
Do you plan to have him this afternoon ? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Mr. Brucker, I came in late. May I ask 
these questions just to get a little information. Please answer them 
briefly because I do not want to delay the committee. 


BREAKDOWN OF HOUSE INCREASES 


As I understand it, the House increased the number of your re- 
serves about 30,000 at an expense of $30,499,000; 40,000 in your Na- 
tional Guard with expense of $51,419,000, and they increased the 
regular strength 30,000 and gave you $99 million more for that. That 
would be a total of $180,918,000, as I get those figures. 

Now, I have been told by a responsible fellow that those figures, 
that if the manned strength of the Reserves and the National Guard 
and particularly the regular strength, is increased, that the increased 
expenditures will be far more than $180,918,000, or far more than the 
$99 million provided for the regular, it would be somewhat nearer 
$800 million. 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, we have given the figures and we stand 
by those figures. I mean by that exactly this: 

With respect to the increase of strength, military personnel, Army, 
the 900,000, the figure to support that is $45 million. 

The figure with respect to operation and maintenance on this same 
900,000 is $39 million, and the figure with regard to consumption of 
equipment for strength of 900,000 is $15 million. 

By that we stand. 

Now, it is true that you could go much further than that with 
modernization of the whole Army because we want to modernize it 
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as rapidly as we can. But with respect to the 30,000 difference between 
870,000 and 900,000, this is computed as accurately as we can give it to 
the Congress. 

That makes a total of $99 million. 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Now, with respect to the National Guard, I can say the same with 
respect to that. The increase in strength in operation and mainten- 
ance for the National Guard is $24 million. The increase in strength 
for the military pay, National Guard, is $27 million. 

Now, with regard to the Army Reserve, the “Operation and main- 
tenance, Army,” figure is $13 million and the figure with regard to pay 
is $17.5 million. 

I think that totals up $81 million or $82 million for 2 Reserve units 
and $99 million for the active Army. 

By those figures we stand. 

Senator Sarronstauu. Those are the figures that will permit you to 
put that on that increased strength without additional modernization 
ofequipment. It will give those men good equipment ? 


FUNDS FOR MODERNIZATION 


Secretary Brucker. But with the active Army it increases it $15 
million for replacement of equipment consumed. 

Senator Satronstatu. So you stand by those figures and any figure 
that would put that amount substantially in excess of that to do that 
job would be erroneous ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would not consider it correct. I would con- 
sider these figures that have been presented by the Army as correct. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Mr. Chairman, those are the only questions 
I wish to ask at this time. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, Senator Symington said he would 
have to leave. May I yield to him, so he may ask his questions? 

Senator Symineron. I thank my colleague from Mississippi for his 
graciousness and courtesy. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Symineton. I have to go downtown to make a talk in a few 
minutes. I would, if possible, like to ask a few questions before leay- 
ing. 


DECREASE IN ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Secretary, in nearly every major budget category, the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1959 for the Army are less than the expendi- 
tures in those categories in fiscal 1958. Under world conditions and 
with the development of known additional technological advancements 
on the part of the Communists, how do we justify that policy? 

Secretary Brucker. I am not the person who made the adjustment, 
but I know what they told me with regard to the basis of it, and I 
think it is fair that I say what they said. Essentially, they said: 

This is a balance that you must observe: that you and the Army see it from one 


local, provincial, or parochial viewpoint. We see it from the overall: and, from 
an economic standpoint, the economy has a certain limit which can be used for 
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that defense, and your allocated portion has been very carefully considered and 
that is your portion of it. You must remember— 


this is also the information I get— 


that these other services support you and that there are certain priorities with 
regard to the SAC, the massive retaliation, and portions of military defense of 
that kind that we must give priority to and that, after all has been said and 
done, we have given careful consideration to it and we feel this is the portion 
that you should have. 

We, of course, have answered the matter about the preparation for 
limited war and, also, our part in atomic war in the overall if it comes. 
But you are correct in saying that our budget is slightly less than the 
previous year. 

Senator Symrneron. I am talking about expenditures. Appropria- 
tions do not mean much if you do not spend the money. 


REDUCTION IN PLANNED DIVISIONS 


How many divisions are you planning for? 
ther cuts—down to 14 divisions? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. You have five divisions in Germany now. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symincron. With families? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right; dependents. 

Senator Symineron. How many French divisions do you have in 
Germany ? 

Secretary Brucker. That, of course, is a matter of NATO. I am 
not informed as to how many they can count on. I know they had 
three at the last. 

Senator Symincton. How many German divisions do you have? 

Secretary Brucker. There are five at the present time. 

Senator Symineton. Five German divisions? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Of those German divisions, how many of those 
are combat ready ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would not know that. 

Senator Symrneron. My only point is that, as we see the problem 
developing around in the Middle East and the situation in France, 
we are maintaining our manpower quota there where the British, 
French, and Germans are nowhere near what they promised a year 
ago. Yet we are cutting down our own Army. I do not understand 
it. How many of our 14 divisions are combat ready ? 


You are planning fur- 


GERMAN SITUATION 





Secretary Brucker. Can I answer this about the German situation ? 

Senator Symrneton. I do not mean to hurry you, but I have been 
yielded to, and IT want to save as much time as possible. 

Secretary Brucker. I am encouraged by what I have had reported 
tome. I don’t think I need to say other than this in open session about 
what our people are saying the Germans are doing. They are doing 
much better than a year or so ago. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you remember how many divisions they 
promised by 1962? 
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Secretary Brucker. Twelve. They have five on the line that they 
turned over. They will have two others turned over shortly. 


Senator Symrneton. How many of our 14 divisions are actually 
combat ready? I say battle ready. 

General Taytor. Senator, this is an open session. I really feel I 
can’t answer, specifically. 

Senator Symineton. If you were proud of it, you would answer it. 

General Taytor. No; I don’t think I can answer it in open session. 


MECHANIZED DIVISIONS 


Senator Symrneron. How many of our 14 divisions are mechanized # 

General Taytor. We have 2 armored divisions in Europe and 1 
in the continental United States. 

Senator Symrneron. A total of three? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. How many do we estimate the Russians have? 

General Taytor. They are substantial. They have 75 armored- 
type divisions, some of which are maintained at less than full strength. 

Senator Symrneron. How many of our 14 divisions are fully 
equipped with modern weapons ? 

General Taytor. There, again, I think I hesitate to answer in open 
session. 

Senator Syminetron. Would you like to give that in closed session? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, General Taylor. 


AIRLIFT SITUATION 


Now, just a couple of questions on airlift. Do you believe the 
Army needs any airlift? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. The Marine Corps testified that they did not 
need airlift, that they were a function of the fleet. 

General Taytor. They have their airlift built into the Navy. 

Senator Symrneton. So whatever requirement for airlift there is 


for ground soldiers of the United States does come from the Army, 
does it not? 


General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. As for strategic airlift, we have had sworn 
testimony before the Johnson subcommittee that we could not lift 
and properly support overseas a single division. 

Do you happen to know how many strategic airlift airplanes the 
United States is producing today ? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I don’t have the figure. 

Senator Symineton. I do, it is one a month. 

I think the American people ought to know that. Just one airplane 
a month. 

As for tactical-lift aircraft, which are the shorter range airplanes, 
you rely pretty much on the C-119, do you not? 

General Taytor. That and the 130. 


Senator Symrneron. Do you know roughly how many of the 
C-119’s are in the group? 
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General Taytor. No, but the Air Force in the tactical area does not 
fall far short of our estimated requirement if we count on the Air 
Force Reserves, which comprise about half the capability. 

Senator Syminetron. Almost three-fourths of your tactical airlift 
are C-119’s. Would you call that a modern airplane? 

General Tayror. There is no operational airplane that is really 
modern. It is still a usable airplane. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you remember the year when the C-119’s 
were developed ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you very 
much for your courtesy and thanks Senator Stennis for yielding to 
me at this time. 

I would like to make this one statement with respect to airlift. 
It would seem to me that airlift is an essential function. It is essential 
for moving troops in a modern way in case of a limited or so-called 
peripheral war. Each time official witnesses come up here we are 
told that the question of airlift is under study, but nothing is done 


from the standpoint of improving the airlift situation of the United 
States. 


The record speaks for itself. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuAvez. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Maybe someone else, and then I will be next. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr, Chairman, I just want to comment to this ex- 
tent: The Secretary’s statements, as usual, is very informative and 
it certainly covers all the questions and leaves very few questions to 
ask, 

I further wish to state that I am in full support of the House’s view- 
point relative to the National Guard and the Reserve strength. 

T shall do my utmost to see that we hold this Reserve up. 

The National Guard and the Reserve are doing a fine job and they 


are doing it in a most economical way. That is all that I shall com- 
ment on at the present time. 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 
Senator Younc. Yes, I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions. 


EMPHASIS ON MODERNIZATION 


I have always felt that the quality of the Army, particularly how 
well it is mechanized and modernized, is more important than num- 
bers. Are we really putting emphasis on modernizing the Army with 
the latest possible equipment ? 

General Tayrtor. We certainly are, within the limits of our funds. 
The cost of modernization is, however, high, and we lag very material- 
ly behind what I would like to see. 

Senator Youne. You will recall that in World War II, a compara- 
tively small German army was far too much for the large armies sur- 
rounding it in the early stages of the war. I think that is what we 
ought to strive for. 

How much more money do you feel we could expend and still keep 
our budget down to a level that we could live with and be economically 
sound as a nation ? 
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General Taytor. I can speak only for the Army budget. We have 
studied this over a period of 3 years to my knowledge, and come up 
every year with a requirement of between 12 and 13 billion dollars 
per year for a modern army. 


EXPENDITURES’ SPEEDUP AT END OF FISCAL YEAR 


Senator Young. I inserted in the record the other day an order put 
out by the Army Reserve in my State under which they request all of 
the Army Reserve units to buy all the additional equipment and so 
forth that they wanted before the end of the fiscal year. How wide- 
spread is that practice? I gave a photostatic copy of that order to 
General Moore. 

How widespread is this practice, of before the end of the fiscal year 
buying all the equipment and everything else that some officer might 
want ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I am sure, Senator, that is not widespread or it 
would have come to my attention before. I know nothing about it. 

If you will give it to me, I will run itdown. But the Reserve forces, 
I don’t believe that is a widespread practice. The Reserve forces are 
doing a good job and month by month they are allocating their money. 

If somebody has a surplus it is only because we were held back in 
the amount we could expend in the first 6 months. Maybe that is the 
reason for it. 

Senator Youna. It is most discouraging for a member of this com- 
mittee to try to make funds available to modernize an army and then 
have orders like this go out: 

You can buy equipment and so forth, before the end of the fiscal year because 
you have to turn it back if you don’t buy it now. 

Secretary Brucker. I quite agree on that. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Secretary, I note that while you referred 
to the budget of $499 million for research and also that you referred to 
the development of smal] weapons, you did not refer at any time to 
the development of small atomic weapons. I wonder if you neglected 
to do that deliberately, or whether so little has been done so far that 
you did not think it important enough. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dwersuak. Where are the funds provided in your budget ; 
under research ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, under research and development for that. 

Senator DworsHak. You are making some progress to develop 
the potentialities ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we are making extraordinary progress. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is supposed to have been a classified item, 
but I understand it has been publicized far and wide and it is generally 
recognized that the Army has experimented with it and I was in- 
terested in knowing what progress had been made. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF AMMUNITION ON NATO PATTERN 


I have another question for General Taylor. I notice you are 
standardizing your ammunition on the NATO pattern. 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that imply that the United States will 
furnish all of the implements and the rifles and the machineguns, or 
that some of them actually will be made in some of the NATO 
countries ? 

General Taytor. No, sir; there is no such implication. Rather, we 
have agreed in our standardizing procedures that it is militarily 
desirable to use the same round of ammunition. There is no indica- 
tion that we will provide it. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stemnis. 


PENTOMIC DIVISIONS 


Senator Srennis. I will not take but a minute, Mr. Secretary. I 
believe it would be helpful if you or General Taylor would explain 
what you mean when you say “pentomic” divisions. You used that 
word here in your statement. Will you explain what it means? 

Secretary Brucker. I think I would like to, but I am going to have 
General Taylor do that. 

General Taytor. It is an artificial word, Senator Stennis, which is 
descriptive of a pentagonal division with an atomic capability. The 
old division was a triangular division, based on three Infantry regi- 
ments. 

The new division has five smaller battle groups, hence pentagonal in 
structure. That is carried down to the company structure within 
the battle group. 

Also, we have put weapons in this division which give it an inherent 
organic capability to fire atomic weapons. 

Senator Stennis. Give us those five divisions now and a little on 
the weapons ineach. I have had this before. 

General Taytor. The pentomic division was designed really for 
four purposes: First, to make it easier to live on the atomic battle 
field. That required dispersion so that the internal units, the five 
battle groups, are semiautonomous with their own equipment and 
their weapons so that they can live and fight with wide distances be- 
tween one another. 

The second point was to give them an atomic capability. We did 
not have entirely suitable weapons to put in an infantry division, 
but, nevertheless, we put in the types we had available. We will use 
them until such time as we bring forth better second-generation 
atomic weapons. 

Next, with modern signal communications we can control more 
than three subordinate units. We now control five, recognizing that 
saves overhead, making more efficient use of personnel. 

Finally, we took out all the heavy equipment not habitually needed 
every place in the world. In Korea, we took lots of tanks and trans- 
portation not suitable for that theater. 

So those four principles guided us. 
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Senator Stennis. So it is partly a stripped-down, hard-hitting, 
bone-and-muscle organization that operates the five together, or each 
one separately 4 

General Taytor. That is right, a highly efficient organization in 
terms of personnel and equipment. It would have to be reenforced 
if it went into certain parts of the world such as Western Europe, but 
on the other hand, it carries nothing that will not be needed any 
place if called upon to fight. 

Senator Stennis. That is the pattern and you are working to that 
end all the time with your new equipmnet, your new weapons and 
everything from the rifle up ? 

General Taytor. That is right. It is to give the most modern weap- 
ons for firepower, and modern equipment for mobility and communi- 
cations possible to these units. 


IMPORTANCE OF HELICOPTERS AND SMALL PLANES 


Senator Srennis. It is in this category you need these helicopters 
and these little planes that you use in actual battle. 
General Taytor. That is right. That is a very important part of it. 


AUTHORITY TO ISSUE MEDICAL REGULATIONS 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, back just a moment to this imme- 
diate medicare problem, is it your position that you did not have the 
authority or the Secretary of Defense did not have the authority to 
meet this situation that you described a while ago by regulation or 
limitation; expressed another way: Is it your position that these de- 
pendents had an absolute right to obligate the Army and the service 
they were in for this medicare? 

Secretary Brucker. It is my understanding from my directive from 
the Secretary of Defense that that was the way we were to work this 
out. The situation is exactly that way at the moment. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask yon asa lawyer, do you think that is the 
right conclusion, after reading the act? 

Secretary Brucker. I will check into it and let you know about 
that. But I know this about it, that we have never felt up to this 
minute or until the House took an interest in it, that we could go ahead 
and impinge upon the option or free choice of the individual because 
of the background in which the whole thing had been presented and 
this was aired by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for manpower and 
we were operating, of course, in close cooperation with that office. 

Senator Stennis. You are a mighty good lawyer. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you for that compliment. 

Senator Srennis. I just read this act here. I am sure sometime 
you have read it. I wish you would go back and read it again. If 
you feel you can, with proper deference, to those 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you; we will—— 

Senator Stennis. In the Department of Defense, it might sometime 
give you direction. 





BASIC LEGISLATION 


I would like your opinion as a lawyer about what these words 
mean. Maybe I do not understand the English language but it is 


a 
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pretty clear to me that the Department of Defense, the Secretary at 
least, has the almost complete control of thismatter. It says: 

Subsection (a), which creates this new program, shall be subject to such 
reasonable limitations, additions, exclusions, definitions, and related provisions 
as the Secretary of Defense, after consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem appropriate. 

Secretary Brucker. I shall be very glad to review it. 

Senator Stennis (reading) : 

Except that medical care normally considered to be out-patient care shall not be 
authorized by this subsection. 

So the limitation refers to an outside matter. I wish you would look 
at that. 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly will. 

Senator Stennis. I do not see where you need new legislation. I 
think all you need is to reread the present law, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. I shall do that. I will discuss it with the Sec- 
retary of Defense on that basis immediately. 

Senator Srennts. As I understood, I remember when this was 
passed, there was to be some kind of plan worked out and it refers 
here to plans. 

Are you familiar with the so-called plan here for this medical care? 

Secretary Brucker. I am familiar that there was a plan. Iam not 
familiar enough to discuss it here. 

Senator Srennis. You do represent the other services in this pro- 
gram? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; in the administration of the contracts for 
care in civilian facilities. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DworsHak. I wanted to make the observation that probably 
they do not have enough attorneys in the Pentagon to make an inter- 
pretation of this act. 

Senator Cuavez. I trust him. You read the law. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that and it will 
only take just one moment. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT ON OPTION PRIVILEGE 


There might be some colloquy in the floor discussion, both in the 
House and the Senate that the Secretary might give consideration 
with respect to the intent of Congress on this medicare matter. 

Secretary Brucker. I will be very glad to look into that completely. 

Senator Ture. It is obvious there must have been discussion as to 
whether the patients could select their own doctor and go to a hos- 
pital of their choice for medical care. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Flanders. 

Senator FLanpers. As always, I find these series of printed testi- 
mony that we have had years after year from the armed services full 
of intensely interesting ideas and plans and expectations. 

Now, I would like to make an inquiry or, first, make a comment, 
with regard to page 2, the final paragraph. 

For the life of me, as an elected politician, and as an amateur mili- 
tary tactician, I cannot see the use of the hard based IRBM. The 
Army has what must prove to be the acceptable solution for the NATO 
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powers and what must be, I think, in the long run, the accepted con- 
clusion from the military standpoint. 

I just want to say that that paragraph is one which I think expresses 
just plain commonsense, whether political or military. 


DEVELOPMENT ON REDSTONE MISSILE 


I would like to make the inquiry as to whether the Redstone, with 
its 175-mile range, is susceptible of improvement in the direction of 
having a smaller and more portable missile in the future. Is there 
any development of that sort going on ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is coming in the field of Pershing which 
will be a solid propellent and will go much farther than the Redstone 
and will replace it ultimately. 

Senator FLanpers. But you are not supposed to go any further than 
the Redstone? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean the directive of November 26, 1956? 

Senator FLanpers. But the Redstone does strike one as being rather 
large for its range. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, but very serviceable and, Senator, I can 
say this in defense of the Redstone, that these men who are in these 
battalions that fire it are doing a very good job in handling it. While 
criticisms have been made that it takes several vehicles to service it 
and to put the liquid oxygen and other things in, they do that very 
well and they have speeded it up to the place where they can do it 
in a minimum of time. 

They had it out to the firing range the other day and a regular ac- 
tive Army group, in charge of the missile before they leave and em- 
bark for Europe with it, took it out there for its final tests. They 
did very well and they are leaving, of course, in another 30 days with 
the Redstone to go to Europe. 

They are doing a good job of it. 

Senator FLanpers. I am very much intrigued with the remarkable 
job that has been done in making it a portable, a mobile weapon. 


PACKAGED NUCLEAR POWER REACTOR 


Now, on page 8, the bottom paragraph, you speak of the first pack- 
aged nuclear power reactor. As a matter of interest can that be used 
in a desert region where there is no water ? 

Secretary Brucker. You have to have water, of course, to operate it. 

Senator Frianpers. Does it require a fairly plentiful supply of 
water ? 

Secretary Brucker. It, does, fairly plentiful fuel supply. 

Senator Fianpers. I did not think that was classified information, 
or I would not have asked the question. 


MISSION OF THE ARMY 


All I have left, Mr. Chairman, is that I wish to make some comment 
on the mission of the Army in the defense of the United States and the 
Western World. 

I have been giving on the floor of the Senate, and I just excused 
myself a short time ago for the purpose of delivering the fifth of this 
series, a series of very brief talks on the general subject of our defense 
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and a main element in the line of thinking which I have been trying 
to set forth is the distinction between the atomic stalemate, which is 
a tremendously valuable thing—lI used to think it was a terrible thing— 
but it is not; it is a tremendously valuable thing—between the atomic 
stalemates and the more limited military operations which take place 
under the protective cover of that atomic stalemate. 

Now, I cannot conceive, Mr. Chairman, of any branch of the serv- 
ice having a larger area of responsibility for the limited operations 
under the protecting cover of the atomic stalemate, any branch of the 
services having a greater responsibility and greater usefulness than 
the Army. It fits into the picture and I, for one, am so strongly con- 
vinced of that that I feel inclined to weigh a little bit more heavily 
on this 300 pound balance than has perhaps been the case up until now. 

I am friends of the other services, also, but I believe that you have 
the major — 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, I believe that you have expressed the 
general feeling of the committee as a whole. 

Senator Fianvers. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender. 

Senator Ex.enper. Mr. Chairman, a short time ago I asked General 
Taylor about STRAC. He said he would go into the details a little 
later. Mr. Chairman do you expect to go over until a future date 
Serene, I have some questions that I would like to direct to General 

aylor? 

Senator Cravez. I have some questions of my own and I have some 
questions of Senator Knowland’s. It is my purpose to recess until 
Wednesday because we have two markup bills tomorrow and we can- 
not meet tomorrow. 

This afternoon we also have a markup bill. 

Senator Extenper. Then I will defer my questions on STRAC 
until Wednesday. 

Senator Cuavez. Your statement will be made then. 

Senator Extenper. I am concerned about the effect that a curtail- 
ment of the Army strength will haveonSTRAC. You may have that in 
— when you appear before the committee on Wednesday, General 

aylor. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, back on the other table there is a 
model of light tactical vehicles. I know my grandchildren would 
love to play with them. 


LEADTIME FROM DEPARTMENT TO PRODUCTION 


I recently noticed an article in Business Week regarding the lead 
time the automotive industry needs to develop, engineer and test new 
concepts of vehicles before the design is frozen and production begins. 
This indicated graphically that the automotive industry requires about 
2 years for engineering, testing, and tooling before production begins. 

However, there have been many indications that the armed services 
have taken 6 or 7 years or more for similar period from development 
to production. 

In view of the strides, advances, and modernization known to have 
been made by Russia in equipping its ground forces, don’t you believe 
it is a matter of urgency and a sheer military necessity that this pres- 
ently lengthy period be greatly shortened ? 
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Secretary Brucker. I do. 
Senator Cuavez. What can be done about it ? 

Secretary Brucker. Here is what we are doing about it: I gave you 
an example. In our new weapons, the Pershing, on which we were 
given a green light on the 7th before the end of that month we had 
called in General Medaris, Dr. von Braun, and that organization down 
there, and turned over to them the mission of supervising and getting 
that Pershing missile with the stages of research and development as 
near to the date as possible, as soon as possible to get that done. 

Within a month thereafter, we had our meeting of the missile com- 
mittee of the Army and we have selected the prime contractor and we 
had gotten in motion the matter with respect to the production of 
that with the different subcontractors and others that were to be gotten 
into the picture. 

We flew down to that plant, which is at Orlando, which is just 
a few miles from the Cape Canaveral place where they will be test- 
ing, and from Huntsville, and made arrangements for that work to 
go forward. 

While from a security angle I cannot tell you the date here on which 
we are operating, General Daley is here, who is in charge of that from 
the standpoint of research and development—— 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but I am speaking now of the motor vehicles. 
Are they supposed to carry those missiles ? 

Secretary Brucker. The principle I am talking about is in the 
missile, and I will come back to that. The principle that we are try- 
ing to get at in this field is the thing I am trying to recite here. We 


are getting all of the time out of that that we can in shortening that 
period. 


JUPITER MISSILE 


General Daley has been given the job to ride herd on that one. 
From the standpoint of one that has been done, let us take JUPITER, 
the IRBM, the big missile. 

The Army was able to do that from a month in 1955 to the winter 
of 1958. That was the 1,500-mile intermediate ballistic missile. That 
would be a little short of 3 years, about 284 years, for that giant missile 
to be completed, which, of course, indicates the proficiency of the 
team and recognition of the principle. 

I think you are right in saying anything that dawdles on for 5 or 
8 years, unless there is some very good reason for it, is wrong. I think 
the thing to do is to take the lead time out of every one of these that 
wecan. I assure you, sir, that the Army is on that. 

Senator Cuavez. As a principle, as far as the missiles are con- 
cerned, but I was referring to the motor vehicles; you would apply 
the same principle to the vehicles? 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed, we are. You take the tank, for in- 
stance. Weare doing that same thing with reference to this tank with 
regard to the diesel motor, and so on. We are driving that ahead as 
rapidly as we can to get it, to bring it in; while I cannot promise it 
will be during, sir, fiscal year 1960, I believe it will. 

Senator Cuavez. The next question: 
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LIGHT, TACTICAL VEHICLES 


_Lnotice from the House committee report on this bill, page 39, that 

dissatisfaction was expressed regarding Army procurement plans dur- 

ing fiscal year 1959, in the light, tactical vehicle field because current 

vehicle standardization on such as the M-151, 14-ton truck, developed 

pa the past 7 years, represent at best modifications of obsolescent 
esigns. 

The report further states that the Army can obtain within the time 
required other lighter weight vehicles of advanced design, such as the 
platform types. Do you not think that it would be well to aggressively 
pursue immediately these platform concepts by full-scale troop-eval- 
uation tests, so that precious and important time might be saved ? 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed, we do think it is a good thing to press 
for that. General Brown here, from Logistics, can give you the de- 
tails of what we are doing in that field, if you want to go on, but I 
assume that you want to go on is that principle. We accept that 
principle. 

Senator Cuavez. We want to know that you are carrying out that 
principle. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, that little gadget over there, when 
it is built up to its right size, would be obtained within a reasonable 
time and not wait 7 years. 

Secretary Brucker. That is certainly true. 





NEED FOR GROUND TRANSPORT VEHICLES 


Senator Cuavez. The Army, of course, needs ground transport of 
many types, especially light, tactical vehicles. The jeep served a won- 
derful and effective purpose, and still does. However, new concepts 
generated by modern concepts of war have outmoded it in many re- 
spects. Testing of the new concepts are essential, but it seems to take 
years and years for the Army to get up to date. Is it not imperative 
that the Army speed up this process ? 

Secretary Brucker. Certainly, we have to speed it up. There is 
no doubt about it. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you doing anything about it? Are you trying 
to get to that concept of speeding up ? 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed, we are. 

Senator Cuavez. It will not do us any good, if something happens 
now, to wait 7 years. 

Senator Brucker. That is very true, Mr. Chairman. 

We are moving in that field and pressing it for all we are worth. 

Senator CuaAvez. Along the same lines—these are questions pre- 
pared by Senator Knowland: 

I am sure you realize that we want our Army to be adequately and properly 
equipped. I hear and read a lot about the shortage of airlift for the Army. 

Now, what definite, specific, and immediate steps is the Army taking to cut 
down the weight and cubic area of automotive equipment required to be trans- 
ported by air? 

Secretary Brucker. General Taylor answered that, in part, by say- 
ing that one of the purposes of the pentomic division is streamlining 
it, and cut out all of the heavy vehicles and make it entirely air trans- 
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portable as nearly as can be done. That is the way in which we are 
moving. 


Senator Cuavez (reading) : 


It has come to my attention that the platform concept of light, tactical ve- 
hicles greatly reduces airlift weight over the existing or contemplated jeep-type 


vehicles and that three can be transported by air in the same cubic space re- 
quired for the Army’s new M-151. 


In view of world conditions, would it not be sound and prudent to expedite at 
once full-scale troop test of such a vehicle? 
NEW J£ZEP-TYPE VEHICLE 


Secretary Brucker. We are as a matter of fact at the present time 
having full-scale troop tests of it. 

Senator CHavez (reading) : 

If the Army proceeds with its plans to inject a new jeep-type vehicle, the 


M-151, into its supply and maintenance system, will that not be more costly by 
millions of dollars than making similar improvements in the existing Willys 


M-38A1 jeep? 

General Brown. I might say, sir, that this M—151 jeep that we are 
roducing this year is one of a family of standardized components. 
t is not only the jeep, but there is a three-quarter ton and a 1 ton 

truck both air transportable that are based on these same components. 

In other words, we get a three-quarter ton truck by putting three 
M-151 axles under a large chassis and 1 ton truck by putting four 
M-151 axles under a chassis instead of the two axles that there are 
under the jeep. 

So the research work we have done on the M-151 jeep in truck 
components is enabling us to produce a three-quarter ton and 214 ton 
truck much faster because, as I say, of this basic work than we could 
otherwise if we started from scratch with it. 

Now, as to the advantage of the M—151 jeep, the new jeep over the 
M-38A1 jeep, the new jeep can be dropped in air-drop operations 
without an extensive platform underneath as is required by the 
M-38A1, 


Senator Cuavez. That is the advantage of that type of jeep, but he 
emphasizes the weight. 

General Brown. It is a much lighter jeep than the M-38A1 jeep. 
I will have to furnish the figures for the record, but it is materially 
lighter, particularly when you consider the pack that is necessary for 


an airborne drop, then it gets into roughly 1,600 pound difference in 
the weight for a tactical drop. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Weights of Army %-ton trucks 


[Pounds] 





M151 M38Al 





Ground weight iia ign ast Gaaw unedited binkihe Dedmws estos caren anata 2. 250 2, 668 
Weight as prepared for airdrop E 2, 62 
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RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, we want to thank you and General 
Taylor. Of necessity, we will have to recess until Wednesday morn- 


ing at 10 o’clock. Mr. Secretary, I do not think it will be necessary 
for you to come. 


Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 
(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., Monday, June 9, 1958, the subcom- 


mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 11, 


1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1958 


Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Hill, Ellender, Robertson, Young, Thye, 
Smith, Dworshak, and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER); AND 
MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC J. BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS (PROGRAMS AND BUDGET) 


MEDICAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will please come to order. 

I believe, General Taylor, that you have not made your statement 
which you have ready for us. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed now. 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman, at our meeting on Monday, the 
committee expressed considerable interest in a discussion with Seere- 
tary Brucker on the question of medicare and the question came up 
to what extent remedial action could be taken without legislation. 

I would like to read a short statement on that subject to clarify 
that problem. 

In clarification of the Secretary of the Army’s testimony on the 
subject of medical care of dependents before this committee on June 
9, 1958, I would like to make the following statement: 

On recommendation of the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary 
of Defense, in his official reclama of section 633 of the general provi- 
sions of the Department of Defense appropriations bill, 1959—medi- 
cal care—requested deletion of section 633 and as part of the justifi- 
cation for this action stated as follows: 

In order to meet the understood objectives of Congress at an early date, 
without having to administer the medicare program under a statutory limita- 
tion, it will be the policy of the Department of Defense that fuller utilization 
of uniformed services medical facilities will be emphasized, and the Defense 
Department will take the following actions, as appropriate, as being the most 
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feasible in view of the manner in which the program is administered under 
civilian contract : 


A. Direct the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to instruct com- 
manders of posts, camps, and stations to require dependents residing on reser- 
vations, or in Wherry or in Capehart housing, to use local uniformed services 


medical facilities, subject to the availability of space, facilities, and to the 
capabilities of the medical staff, 


B. Reduce the medical care coverage to dependents in civilian facilities by 
eliminating certain types of care now authorized. 

C. Consider increasing the monetary liabilities of dependents for civilian 
medical care, thus influencing more of them to choose uniformed services medi- 
cal facilities. This action may require a change in the basic statute. 

2. At such time as the Secretary of Defense determines that the 
monetary liability of the dependents should be increased, the Secre- 
tary of the Army will submit suitable language changes to effect ap- 
propriate revision in the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. 

In summary, we can do administratively most of the things we think 
necessary. 

It may be necessary to seek a statutory change with regard to money 
limitations. 


MONETARY LIMITATIONS 


Senator Ettenper. Why do you say monetary limitations? 

General Taytor. That is the provision in the law, sir, that requires 
the patient to pay $25 of the cost of hospitalization. 

Obviously, 1f we could increase that cost, we would press our pa- 
tients to seek care in military facilities. 

Senator Exvenver. Of course, but that was not the issue at Mon- 
day’s hearings. 

General Taytor. That was one of the issues. 

Senator Ex.tenper. That was brought up, but only incidentally. 
Some of us were concerned about the Army permitting dependents 
- use civilian hospitals where excellent military hospitals were avail- 
able. 

Under the law as I interpret it, I believe you would have the au- 
thority to clamp down on that practice now. 

General Taytor. We have it to this degree, sir, and it is covered 
by paragraph A, that the Secretary of Defense will henceforth direct 
the Secretaries so to instruct commanders of posts, camps, and stations. 

Senator Extenper. So you do have authority? 

General Taytor. Within the immediate vicinity of our facilities. 

Senator Eitenper. That is what I understood. 

Senator Cuavez. What disturbed the committee very much is that 
you would have the facilities to take care of the dependents. However 
the dependents bypass the facilities provided by the military and pay 
$50 a day at a private hospital. 

General Taytor. We intend to correct that. 

Senator Cuavez. General Taylor, we are informed that the military 
cost of hospital patients is around $25 per day. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator E.ttenper. Secretary Brucker made the statement that he 
was informed of some instances where dependents bypassed the mili- 
tary hospitals and doctors in order to obtain services from private 
hospitals and doctors. 

Certainly, that was not within the purview of the law adopted by 
Congress a year and one-half ago. 
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General Taytor. We will correct that in the localities in which 
these facilities exist. 

May I pass on to my prepared statement ? 

Senator Cuavez. Please, continue. 

General Taytor. I appreciate the opportunity of meeting with you 
again this year. 

Secretary Brucker has reviewed for you the Army’s progress and 
accomplishments during the past year with a forecast of progress 
expected during fiscal year 1959. 

I should like to extend his discussion and present in some detail 
the Army forces which we will have by the end of fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1959. By making a comparison with the Army forces of 
fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, I hope to show the changes in 
Army structure with an explanation of the probable effects on the 
military capabilities and readiness of the Army in limited or general 
war. 

Then I would like to acquaint you with our requirements for 
modernization of weapons and equipment, showing you the progress 
we have made in this field, and advising you of the work that remains 
to be done. 


Whenever I speak of the fiscal year 1959 budget, I refer to that 
recommended to Congress by the President. 


ARMY BUDGET 


The Army budget for fiscal year 1959 will provide an Army of 
870,000 men consisting of 14 pentomic divisions, 13 separate brigades, 
battle groups, and regiments, 1 armored combat command; 4 Army 
missile commands, 28 separate surface-to-surface missile battalions 
for the support of ground combat and 74 surface-to-air missile bat- 
talions for air defense. 

The surface-to-surface missile units will replace a large number of 
gun type units. These missile units, together with the remaining gun 
type weapons, will be capable of providing both conventional and 
atomic fire support to meet a variety of conditions on the battlefield. 


OPERATIONAL TASKS 


The principal operational tasks of the Army include: 

1. The maintenance of overseas forces for deterrence of aggression 
or for the effective resistance to aggression if deterrence fails; 

2. The maintenance of a mobile combat ready strategic force at 
home for the rapid reinforcement of forward deployed forces or for 
the prompt suppression of small war situations; and 

3. The contribution of Army forces as required for the defense of 
the United States against air attack. For the accomplishment of 
these tasks, the Army maintains five major categories of forces. 


Gentlemen, you have in front of you a chart which tabulates the 
forces to which I will now refer. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart No. 1.—Department of the Army—Application of resources by major 
categories of Army forces 





| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Direct obli- 
Major categories of Army forces | 1958, 900,000, | 1959, 870,000, | 1959 direct | gations, 
| 








15 divisions | 14 divisions | obligations | percent 
(millions) 
I. FORCES FOR DETERRENCE | 
| | | 
Forward deployments—overseas: | | | 
Divisions--.- seein accent 8 | 8 | 
Battle groups - - ~coeee 8 | s $3, 157 33 
Combat support units bdeimaviagalrcomandidveidels cebabbbadeenel 
Strategic Army forces—United States: | 
STRAC: | | 
Divisions - - Sean aaa ial 4 | 4 |\ or ‘ 
Combat support units : : ae =a Sa 1, 125 12 
STRAC REINF: 
Divisions 3 2 |\ 20 » 
Combat support units___- ck Rceaee. j O38 | } 
Air defense of the United States ‘ eed eiste ii toes 836 | s 
Reserve forces—National Guard and Army | 
: Reserve g | (700 (630) 691 7 
Support for allied forces in 44 countries: Divi- | 
sion equivalents 200 200 (36) | (-—) 
Il. CONUS SUPPORT FOR APROVE 
Training, logistics, research and development, 
mobilization and command activities 2 3, 147 33 
Total___. ; ‘ 7 | 9, 594 100 


OVERSEAS FORCES 


General Taytor. The first of these categories consists of the over- 
seas forces which constitute our first line of defense with the mission 
of deterring aggression in the important strategic areas where they 
stand guard. If aggression occurs, they must offer sufficient resistance 
to allow time for reinforcement and for the application of our retalia- 
tory power. 

During fiscal year 1959 the Army will maintain in overseas areas 
8 divisions, 8 battle groups, and regiments, and several missile com- 
mands. These unit deployments are approximately the same as at 
the end of fiscal year 1958 under a 900,000 man Army, and you have 
a second chart which shows the areas of deployment. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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MAJOR UNIT FORCES FY 59 
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DEPLOYMENT OF OVERSEAS FORCES 


General Taytor. At the end of fiscal year 1959 there will be a 5- 
division force in Central Europe, a medium missile command in Italy, 
and 2 divisions in Korea. 

In Hawaii there will be one division. 

In Alaska there will be two battle groups. 

And in the Caribbean there will be one battle group. 

Additionally there will be overseas support forces deployed in 
Okinawa and Japan. 

While the major units deployed overseas will be essentially the same 
as the fiscal year 1958 deployments, the personnel strength overseas 
will be reduced. 

Senator Cuavez. General, the deactivation is brought about by the 
fact you are only allowed 870,000 under the recommendations made by 
the administration. 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But you are still of the opinion, as you stated here 
before, and Secretary Brucker stated heretofore, that you had recom- 
mended in the best of faith, based upon your knowledge of the necessi- 
ties, 925,000, but you could do the job with the 900,000? 

General Taytor. Yes, the original recommendation I made to Mr. 
Brucker was for a 925,000, 15-division Army. 

We have made the statement that with a strength of 900,000 we 
can keep the 15-division structure, but with some modifications and 
adjustments. 

Senator CHavez. However if you get the 870,000 it will, of neces- 
sity, compel you to inactivate 1 of the 7 divisions. 

General Tayuor. That is correct, sir. 


STRATEGIC ARMY FORCES 


Senator ELienper. How will that affect Strac? 

As I understand, that is where the cutback will take place. 

General Taytor. It will take 1 of the 7 divisions completely out. 
In the Strategic Army Corps we endeavor to have four divisions. 
One of those four divisions will have to be largely in a training 
status, so the effective immediate strength of the Strategic Army 
Corps will be reduced by 25 percent. 

Senator ELtenper. General, as you know, we are helping our allies 
maintain their forces all over the world through our military assist- 
ance program. Also, as I understand, the United Nations organiza- 
tion is supposed to provide the necessary troops when a brush-fire war 
commences. Now you are establishing Strac to do the same job 
that should be done by our allies and the U. N. To what extent do 
you coordinate Strac deployment with our allies and the U. N.? 

General Taytor. I would say that we take into account the capa- 
bilities of our allies or the indigenous forces in the areas where small 
wars may break out. 
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SITUATION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator ELLenper. What about the forces in Western Europe? 

Were you taking that into account, the withdrawal of forces by 
the French and the withdrawal by the British when you formed 
STRAC? 

General Taytor. I would not feel, Senator Ellender, that weak- 
ness on the part of our allies should encourage us to weakness, but 
perhaps to the contrary. 

Senator Exienper. Yes, but what about the great shield in West- 
ern Europe. Do you not think that if the French and British keep 
withdrawing their forces that it will endanger our own divisions 
there ¢ 

General Taytor. Certainly, from the point of view of the strength 
of the alliance, it is unfortunate that the shield is not stronger. 

I look forward to the German assistance, which is coming forward 
slowly, but steadily. 


NEED FOR STRATEGIC ARMY FORCE 





Senator ELLenper. What prompted the formation of the Strategic 
Army Forces? 

General Taytor. It is essential for two purposes: In general war 
it would go to the assistance of our people if attacked 

Senator Ex:tenper. Exactly, but was it not organized to fill the 

ap in NATO caused by the withdrawal of the French and the 
sritish ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir. I would say it represents a minimum 
contribution in ground forces on our part. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Minimum contribution ? 

Senator Cuavez. Could you do the job which you have in mind 
with a minimum of forces that this country provides if you lack the 
forces or the contribution of England and France? 

General Taytor. No, I would say that we certainly should consider 
strength in the aggregate. In other words, we are not going to fight 
any war alone, I hope, and we must think in terms of the aggregate 
strength of our allies and the United States. 





WITHDRAWAL OF ALLIED FORCES 


Senator ELtenper. The thing I am trying to say to you is simply 
this: is it not true, that our allies are withdrawing their forces in 
western Europe, and are not meeting their obligations? Isn’t it that 
which prompted to a large extent the formation of Strac? 

General Taynor. No, sir; this force is essential to our national 
security not only with regard to the European situation. 

Senator E.tenper. I am not arguing about that with you. I am 
asking you if it is not the fact that the reason why you have this 
mobile unit is to protect our people in western Europe because of the 
fact that the French have been decreasing their troops as well as the 
English. 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

As I was about to say, this force is necessary not only for Europe, 
but also for many other places in the world. 
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Senator ELLeNper. When did you organize Strac ? 

General Taytor. Two years ago. 

Senator Extenper. That is just about the time we learned that our 
allies were withdrawing their forces from western Europe. 

General Taytor. But I would make this point, sir, if the European 
problem did not exist we would still need this force. 

Senator ELtenper. Why did you not start it 7 years ago, then? 
Why did you not think of it at that time ? 

General Taytor. I think we since have seen with greater clarity 
the scope and the nature of our problem. 

Senator Eiitenper. And what made you see with greater clarity 
is the removal of the troops of our allies from western Europe. 

General Taytor. I would not agree with that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Did that bring on a problem, General ? 

General Taytor. Yes, it is a problem, there is no question about it. 

Senator Cuavez. The French were supposed to have so many di- 
visions: the British were to have so many. The Belgians were inter- 
ested, the rest of the countries in Europe were interested, but they 
did not comply with their commitments, so, of necessity, it did bring 
a problem which you have to meet in order to provide the security 
which you speak of. Isthat not correct ? 

General Tayror. It is true that these divisions have a European 
mission, but they also have a worldwide mission apart from Europe. 

Senator ELLtenper. In the worldwide mission France was supposed 
to contribute; England was supposed to contribute, but they are not 
doing it and we have to meet the worldwide necessities, alone. Is that 
not it ¢ 

PRICE OF WORLD LEADERSHIP 


General Taytor. We are paying the price of world leadership, I 
would say, Senator. 

Senator ELLtenper. Suppose brush-fire war should start in the Mid- 
dle East; would you immediately employ Strac / 

General Taytor. It is available to the United States for whatever 
use the United States Government decides to make of it. 

Senator Exitenper. What about the United Nations? Why does 
not the United Nations do that, instead of us becoming involved? 
That is what I cannot understand, General. 

General Taytor. My business, as a soldier, is to provide the tools 
which our Government can use under many conditions, and I would 
not prejudge how our Government might decide to use them. 

Senator CHavez. General, we agree you are doing an excellent 
job. However, we do think that the United Nations has some respon- 
sibility. We are taking up this responsibility because we are that 
kind of nation. I dislike very much to have the U. N. get so much 
credit when it is the United States who is furnishing the soldiers who 
might get killed instead of England and France, who belong to the 
ULN. 

SITUATION IN KOREA 
Senator Eittenper. Take a look at Korea. In addition to the ROK, 


supported entirely by us. and our own divisions, there are only a few 
honor guards from the other U. N. countries. 
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General Taytor, The Turks are still there. 

Senator ELLeNpER. They have a brigade there; however, we fur- 
nish the logistics. 

General Taytor. The Turks are very fine fighters, sir. 

Senator Extenper. I can agree with that, “but the point is that we 
have spread ourselves too thin. Now, we are going to provide four 
extra divisions to put out a brush-fire war, w ithout seeking United 
Nations assistance. 

Senator Ronerrson. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
the bill before us, but I have just been informed that the Banking 
and Currency Committee is starting to vote on a public housing rede- 
velopment. bill totaling over $4 billion. If I go up there and save 
about $2 billion on public housing and allied operations, we can have 
some money left for a few more men in the Army. So, if you will 
excuse me 

Senator CHavez. You are excused, Senator, so you go down and 
save us Some money. 

Senator Rornertson. We can decide later how to spend it, after we 
have saved it. 





PROVISION OF AIRPLANES 





Senator ELLenper. General, I presume that Strac will be provided 
with the necessary planes and other facilities for quick transfer from 
one area to the other? 

General Taytor. As you know, Senator, the Army is dependent for 
strategic movement on the Navy and on the Air Force. 

Senator Enrenper. Does the budget include funds for the purpose 
of providing any airplanes? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Who will get that for you? 

General Taytor. The Air Force. 

Senator Eittenper. Was the Air Force compelled to provide more 
planes in order to give Strac the necessary planes in order to move 

rapidly from one place to: another ? 

General Taytor. No, sir; not specifically. The Air Force main- 
tains a very considerable number of long-range aircraft suitable for 
this kind of thing, but there are no planes specifically earmarked and 
reserved for this function. 

Senator ELtenper. So that the amount of $1,125 million is solely 
for the purpose of maintaining the 4 Strac divisions? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator E.ienper. In so far as the transportation of these troops 
from one area to another is concerned, that will be a task for the Navy 
and the Air Force? 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ertenver. And that will, of course, be included in their 
own respective budgets ? 

General Taytor. Yes, but not as a specific item, of course. 

Senator ELtenpver. I understand. 


U. N. PARTICIPATION IN SMALL WARS 


Now, I want to repeat my question of a while ago. In formulating 
these plans, what weight, if any, did you give to the U. N’s ability to 
assist us with these small wars? It has been my understanding that 
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they were supposed to have a mobile force ready to take care of limited 
wars wherever they started. 

General Taytor. As you know, Senator, the U. N., itself, is not a 
military organization. On the other hand, there are security pacts 
which do have military implications, such as NATO, in the European 
area. 

There is the Bagdad Pact group in the Middle East. 

There is the SEATO group in southeast Asia. 

Now, our commanders who are responsible in these areas of the 
world take into account the possible contribution of the country 
which might be involved in hostilities. 

Senator Ex.enper. Is that transmitted to you? 

General Taytor. I am thoroughly aware of those capabilities, and 
that factor has been considered in the determination of the need for 
these forces. 


Senator E:tenpvrr. To what extent are your views tempered by this 
information ? 

General Taytor. If we did not have our allies, I would say we would 
need many times this strength. 

Senator ELtenper. Are you not disturbed by the situation in Korea, 
where we are alone? 

General Taytor. No; we have a very loyal ally in South Korea, 
which provides 21 divisions. 

Senator Ettenper. Which we are sustaining? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Ettenper. At our own expense? 

General Taytor. Very largely. 

Senator ELtenper. The same thing in Formosa ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. We get no assistance from our allies there? 

General Taytor. If we didn’t have these allies, we would be very 
much disturbed. 


Senator Ettenver. What good are they if they do not help you in 
Southeast Asia? 


General Taytor. They are preventing an outbreak of aggression in 
the area in which they are located. 

Senator Eitenpver. With our forces spread so thinly what will we 
do if a war breaks out in Western Europe? With all due respect, 
I do not think you folks give too much weight to that, General. 

Senator Cuavez. We cannot force them. I think the general un- 
derstands the situation. 

If France wants to send her soldiers to North Africa, it is not the 
general’s fault. 

Senator Errenper. I am not here to cast stones in the direction of 
any personality. 

General Taylor is as fine a soldier as we have in the Army. I am 
not casting any aspersions toward him, but it is the entire policy we 
have been following for the past 4 or 5 years. That is what I am 
talking about. We are carrying the whole burden, pursuing the pol- 
icy of dollar diplomacy. 

Visiting with us today is a great statesman from the United King- 
dom. I suppose General DeGaulle will be here in the next 2 or 3 
weeks. They want to start a new economic assistance program and 
they want the United States to be the world banker. 
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Who has been the world banker in the last 10 years?’ We have been 
giving until it hurts. And still they want more. 
General Taytor. Shall I proceed ¢ 
Senator Cuavez. Yes. 
EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


General Taytor. This reduction will result in a contraction in 
service and logistical support in Europe and in Korea. 

The cost of these overseas deployments in fiscal year 1959 is esti- 
mated at $3.157 billion in direct obligations, or almost 33 percent of 
the total Army budget. 


STRATEGIC ARMY FORCES 


The second category of deterrent forces is the Strategic Army 
Forces. ‘These forces consist of all active divisions and other ground 
combat units stationed in the United States. These forces are nec- 
essary in the cold war to demonstrate to our allies and our enemies 
that the Army has backup strength to reinforce our overseas forces if 
they are attacked, or to cope with aggressions elsewhere about the 
Soviet periphery. 

At present there are seven divisions in the Strategic Army Forces, 
but in fiscal year 1959 1 of the 7 divisions will be inactivated. 

The Strategic Army Forces are composed of two elements: the 
Strategic Army Corps, and the Strategic Army Corps reinforcement. 

The Strategic Army Corps, or Strac, consists of four divisions with 
essential combat and logistical support units. It is our mobile force 
designed to meet the initial requirements of limited war, or to provide 
initial reinforcements in the event of general war. 


ADEQUATE AIR AND SEA LIFT 


The deterrent value and effectiveness of the Strategic Army Corps 
depend in large measure upon its strategic mobility and, hence, upon 
the availability of adequate air and sea lift. 

As you know, the Army looks to the Air Force and the Navy for 
this strategic lift. For fiscal year 1959 the Strategic Army Corps will 
cost about $1.125 billion, or 12 percent of the Army’s budget. 

The Strategic Army Corps reinforcement is required to provide 
the mobilization base during the initial period of a war and to rein- 
force deployed forces wherever engaged. In peacetime, these forces 
augment the training base in that they supply trained units and per- 
sonnel to our forces deployed overseas. 

The cost is estimated at about $638 million, or approximately 7 
percent of the Army’s budget. 

The third category of required forces constitutes the Active Army’s 
contribution for the air defense of the continental United States. 
There is no question of the need for an air defense system which can 
protect the core of our striking force and attenuate the effects of an 
attack against our centers of population and industry. 

At present the Active Army contribution to the air defense of the 
United States consists of Nike-Ajax surface-to-air missile battalions. 

However, the Nike-Hercules, with its greater range and nuclear 
ee is now in production and will begin to appear on site 
shortly. 
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PRODUCTION OF NIKE-HERCULES MISSILES 


Senator Cuavez. Pardon me, General. What will be the produc- 
tion, if you can state it in an open meeting, in the way of actual in- 
ventory supplies ? 

General Taytor. Of the Nike-Hercules ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

General Taytor. I will have to provide that. General Brown may 
have those figures. 

General Brown. I would rather not in open session, sir. 

(The information referred to has been filed with the committee. ) 


REORGANIZATION OF AIR DEFENSE BATTALIONS 


General Taytor. During fiscal year 1958, 2 Skysweeper battalions 
and the remaining 18 air defense—90-millimeter and 120-millimeter— 
gun battalions in ‘the U nited States have been inactivated. The elimi- 
nation of these battalions is justified as a measure of personnel economy 
and in recognition of the limited capability of these weapons to 
meet the air threat posed by supersonic aircraft. 

An 8 percent reduction in the Nike manpower requirements has 
been achieved by a reorganization of these battalions to consolidate 
logistical and administrative functions at the group level. The cost 
of the air defense mission in fiscal year 1959 is estimated at $836 mil- 
lion, or 8 percent of the budget. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Reserve forces, both the Army National Guard and Army Reserve, 
constitute the next category of forces. Selected Reserve forces are 
required to round out the Active Army in an emergency and to per- 
form essential tasks in the early months following mobilization. 

They also have a vital role in either limited or general war. 

In the field of continental air defense, the 25 National Guard on-site 
antiaircraft gun battalions have been relieved of their mission. Se- 
lected personnel of these gun battalions are now receiving cadre on 
the job training at Active Army Nike installations. 


REDUCTION IN DRILL PAY STRENGTH 


The drill pay strength of the Reserve forces will be reduced from 
700,000 to 630,000 in fiscal year 1959. 

Senator CrAvez. Why is that to be done? 

General Taytor. That is in the President’s budget. 

Senator Cuavez. It is a money matter, you do not have the funds 
to provide for the larger number? 

General Taytor. That is correct. The funds provide for 630,000. 

The cost of maintaining the Reserve forces at this level will be 
$691 million, or 7 percent of the total budget. 


MAAG AND MISSION PERSONNEL 


The fifth category of forces consists of 5,600 MAAG and mission 


personnel who are engaged in training and supporting our allied 
forces throughout the world. 
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In fiscal year 1959, the United States will be providing varying de- 
grees of support for approximately 200 allied divisions or division 
equivalents. 

The work accomplished by the MAAG and mission personnel rep- 
resents a significant contribution to the deterrence of war in areas 
where, otherwise, military weakness might encourage aggression. 
Support of the MAAG?’s and missions in 44 countries costs the Army 
only about $86 million, which is less than 1 percent of the budget. 


EQUIPMENT PROVIDED UNDER MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The big money is, of course, for the equipment provided under the 
military assistance program. 

We are devoting, therefore, directly to the forces for the deterrence 
of general and limited war, about 67 percent of our funds and about 
68 percent of our personnel. The remaining 33 percent of our budget 
and 32 percent of our personnel are devoted to the maintenance of a 
support base in the continental United States represented by activi- 
ties in such diversified fields as logistics, research and development, 
command and administration, the training base, joint projects, cross 
and common service support, such as the single-manager projects, and 
the transportation, signal, and engineer support for DEW line. 

Thus far, I have discussed the structure of the Army which can be 
supported by the fiscal 1959 budget. However, the combat effective- 
ness of the Army is not portrayed solely by an enumeration of the 
units which compose it. It is necessary to look inside of these units 
and determine what kind of people and what kind of equipment they 
contain. 

With regard to the kind of people, I would emphasize that we are 
concentrating on raising the effectiveness of our soldiers. Combat 
weapons and combat techniques are becoming increasingly complex. 


ATTRACTING HIGHER CALIBER PERSON NEL 


This fact requires that we obtain men of higher average caliber 
than we have in the past. This desired improvement in quality re- 
quires a two-pronged program, one directed at eliminating marginal 
individuals or at preventing their entrance into the service; the other 
directed at attracting better people into the Army as a career. 

Senator Cuavez. What is being done in those two categories? 

General Taytor. We have had a very active program, ‘Senator, to 
eliminate the so-called category IV individuals who are in the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. You still get the majority of your recruits through 
the draft? 

General Taytor. No, sir; we get the majority. around 70 percent, 
through volunteers. 

Senator CHavez. So, you are able to cull them out ? 

General Taytor. In the case of submarginal volunteers, we can pre- 
vent their entering. Unfortunately, as Secretary Brucker mentioned, 
we are still unable to prevent a selectee entering at too low a level. 
We have legislation pending before the Senate now to correct sel 

Our internal improvement program has been directed primarily 
the elimination of the militarily inept and the untrainable, who gen- 
erally fall within the so-called category IV. During fiscal year 1s 58, 
the Army will eliminate about 66,000 of this type. 
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AMENDMENTS TO DRAFT ACT 


We intend to continue this program into fiscal year 1959, but, since 
it is wasteful to bring such people into the Army only to eliminate 
them, we are very anxious to obtain the passage of the proposed legis- 
Jation to amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act so 
that such individuals would be deferred from induction. 

I consider this legislation is vital to the further improvement of the 
caliber of our personnel. As you know, this legislation has been 
cleared by the House of Representatives and awaits Senate action. 

The Army considers the recently passed pay legislation an excel- 
lent bill, and is grateful for the prompt consideration which it re- 
ceived from the Congress. It will materially enhance the morale of 
all members of the service, both those in the active service and in the 
Reserve components. 

It should insure the attraction and retention of combat leaders 
and highly skilled technicians who are so essential to the fighting 
efficiency of our defense forces in this technological age. 


MODERNIZATION OF SOVIET ARMY 


Before discussing our modernization program, I should like to com- 
ment, briefly, on the modernization of the Soviet Army, first, calling 
attention to the Soviet research and development program, and then 
to the new equipment in the hands of troops. I believe this review 
may be helpful, as the adequacy of the progress we are making can 
only be determined in relation to that achieved by the Russians. 

First, a few comments on Soviet research ell development pro- 
grams in support of the army, to which they now allocate more than 
4 percent of their total military funds. 

Senator Cuavez. How does that compare with ours, on a percentage 
basis? 

General Taytor. Our Army research and development program is 
about $471 million out of our own budget. However, for a proper 
comparison, we should compare the Soviet figure of 4% with the ratio 
of Army research and development to the entire Department of De- 
fense budget. We will have to provide a figure. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The percentage of the Army research and development funds in the FY 1959 
budget ($471 million) to the total Department of Defense budget for military 
requirements ($42.0 billion) is slightly over 1%. 

Prior to and during World War II, the Soviets were behind the 
major industrialized nations of the world in army research and de- 
velopment programs, except in the fields of tanks, certain artillery 

ieces, and mine warfare. However, at the conclusion of World War 
ft. they embarked on an extensive research and development program. 

In addition to their indigenous effort, they have fully exploited 
the better weapons developed by other nations and have made maxi- 
mum use of German scientists and technicians. The first fruits of 
this program appeared during the period 1948-54, when the Soviets 
introduced their first generation of postwar weapons and equipment. 


NEW WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


A second generation of Soviet equipment is now appearing, which 
reflects Soviet native concepts and emphasizes Sisitiatty in design, 
ruggedness, mobility, ease of manufacture, interchangeability, and 
standardization of components. 
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With regard to the modernization of equipment in the hands of 
troops, the Soviet Army has been completely reequipped since World 
War II. This modernization ranges from rifles to guided missiles— 
materiel not only developed since the war, but produced in quantity 
and issued to troops. 

This modernized Soviet Army, the largest in the World, has a com- 
pletely new postwar arsenal of weapons in being, in the hands of 
trained ene capable of fighting either a nuclear or nonnucear war, 
large or small, in any kind of climate or terrain. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING UNITED STATES ARMY 


Now, let us look at our own situation. One of the most critical 

roblems confronting the Army today is the rate of modernizing its 
icon. If the Army is to be small, it always should be equipped with 
the best equipment in the world if it is to be a fitting representative 
of the greatest industrial Nation in the world. 

Senator Young. I certainly agree with that, General. 

General Taytor. We have traditionally relied upon a margin of 
technical superiority to offset the advantage of numerically larger 
hostile forces, but now that technical superiority is being challenged. 
Let me say a word about the magnitude of our requirements for 
modernization. 

To support currently authorized forces with modern equipment in 
a limited war and to satisfy first priority requirements for general 
war, the Army should have adequate stocks of major equipment on 
hand at all times. These stocks are not now available in sufficient 

uality or quantity. However, I do not suggest that it would be either 

esirable or feasible to make up the deficit in 1 year. Rather, it 
should be done in increments spread over a number of years. 


5-YEAR MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


For this purpose, the Army has developed a modernization program 
based upon a procurement program for 5 years. 

The appropriation for procurement of equipment and missiles in 
fiscal year 1959, together with sales to MAP of equipment already on 
hand, will finance deliveries of about $1.5 billion worth of major equip- 
ment and will permit limited support of R. and D. and industrial 
mobilization. 

This $1.5 billion is approximately equivalent to the annual consump- 
tion and obsolescence of our current inventory, and makes no provision 
for progress toward the stock level required to support our forces in 
sustained operations. 

Senator Cuavez. Was that situation brought to the attention of the 
budget supervisors at the time you presented your budget? 

General Taytor. Not to the Bureau of the Budget. The Army does 
not normally have direct contact with the Bureau of the Budget. The 
matter was, however, included in our presentation to the budget people 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The funds we are using, or propose to use, in fiscal year 1959 for 
categories of new equipment are the maximum we feel we can risk 
using for this purpose within the total resources available. 


PROCUREMENT OF MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS 


For example, slightly more than half of total obligations in both 
fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 will be used to finance missiles and 
electronics. 
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In placing this emphasis on the newer categories of equipment, we 
have accepted a calculated risk in delaying the modernization of so- 
called conventional equipment. Conventional equipment is by no 
means out-of-date equipment. It is essential for the combat effec- 
tiveness of our forces in both limited and general war. 

Rifles, trucks, bulldozers, and the like, m may appear prosaic in the 
missile age, but they are highly essential to the mission of the Army 
and should be replaced in an orderly manner. The limited funds 
which we can devote now to these purposes will create larger dollar 
requiments in subsequent years. 

Senator Cuavez. Was that matter presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

General Taytor. It was in our presentation to our immediate 
superiors. 

Tn closing, let me summarize my comments with respect to the pros- 
pects of the Army in fiscal year 1959: 


DOWNWARD TREND OF ARMY STRENGTH 


With the loss of 30,000 men and 1 division from our 1958 strength, 
the trend of the Army’s strength in numbers continues to be down- 
ward. This 870,000 man Army is strained to support our present 
missions and overseas deployments. 

To minimize the effect of the decline in numbers, the Army is making 
every effort to improve the caliber of its people and the quality of its 
equipment. In so doing, we are determined to use the resources en- 
trusted to us both in men, money, and materials to produce the most 
effective fighting force possible in contributing to the deterrence or 
to the winning of any war, large or small. 

Senator Crravez. Gener al, you have made a very simple and under- 
standable statement. As stated before, I feel that Secretary Brucker 
and yourself knew what you were talking about when you presented 
your items. 

In the summary you referred to how strained you a be if you 
only had 870,00 men in the Army for the next fiscal yea 

The House has taken action and had gone up to 900 000. You still 
are of the same mind you were 2 or 3 days ago, the fact that you could 
use 900,000 ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; there is no question about it. 

As I have indicated, I originally recommended a strength of 
925,000. I also repeat, as Mr. Brucker did, I am not here to argue 
against the decisions which have been taken by my superiors. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

As a military man charged with the duties and functions of provid- 
ing for maximum national secur ity, you still feel, notwithstanding you 
have to submit to what you superiors decide, that you could use the 
900,000 men ? 

General Taytor. That is my opinion. 

Senator Cuavez. General emphasis has been placed on the question 
of medicine, which you have already outlined to the committee and 
you have also spoken of more men for the Army. 
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COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE BUSINESS 


There is another matter the committee is interested in, and has 
been for several years. It started 4 or 5 years ago. That was getting 
the military out of private business. They used to have their own 
cleaning shops, their own bakeries, and so forth. 

To what extent are you continuing the program of getting the 
Army out of functions that can be handled t private business ? 

General Taytor. I would say in very general terms we are com- 
plying exactly with the intent of Congress as we understand it. I 


know of no current complaints over any failure to behave as you want 
us to behave. 


STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


Senator Cuavez. I have one more question with reference to the 
Reserves. It would aid in the committee’s overall understanding of 
the Reserve problems if you were to tell the committee briefly what 
has happened to the National Guard and Reserves since you appeared 
last year. 

In particular, I hope you will address yourself to the following: 

The effect of the reduction in National Guard paid drill strength 
from 400,000 to 360,000; also, the effect of the House action. 

Second, the effect or your announced intention of retaining 10 
Reserve and National Guard divisions which you previously had 
planned to scale down, yet you request no additional funds for this 
purpose. 

Third, the effects on the company-size units of this 25 percent re- 
duction for the Reserves and 82 percent for the National Guard, partic- 
ularly, I would like to dwell on how in each case the Reserve and the 
National Guard will be strengthened and how they will be weakened. 
Can you cover that briefly ? 

General Taytor. I think this last year has been a very important 
one in the history of the Reserve components, both National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

First, I would point to the very improved status of training in these 
units as a result of the requirement of 6 months’ training for all 
recruits coming into both components. 

As a result, the usability, the availability of these forces in case of 
emergency has been very much improved. For almost a year we have 
also been considering a reorganization in terms of units and struc- 
ture. That has been required in order to adjust the National Guard 
and the Reserves to the modernization of the active Army. 

Obviously we don’t want to have active Army divisions of the so- 
called pentomic structure and have differing kinds of divisions in the 
National Guard and Army Reserve. In order to standardize the 
structure throughout, we have undertaken a very comprehensive re- 
view of organization of the National Guard and the Army Reserve. 


ADJUSTMENT TO MODERNIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to that, we obviously should adjust our National Guard 
and Army Reserve structure to mobilization requirements, so that in 
case of emergency we progressively generate strength to meet antici- 
pated requirements, in conjunction with our equipment resources, and 
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a a homogeneous force which is not made up of three different 
types of forces, but rather a single Army—the active Army, National 
yuard, and Reserve, all blended together into a harmonious team. 

Those two considerations have led us to work out a new organiza- 
tion structure which has been explained to the Guard and the Reserves 
and which Mr. McElroy and I discussed with the Governors in Miami 
a few weeks ago. 

We propose now to go to each Governor, in the case of the National 
Guard, and present to him a plan, for his consideration, for the in- 
ternal changes which will result from this overall reorganization. 

This reorganization is going to be a very progressive thing, I should 
say, Senator Chavez. I would visualize taking perhaps 2 years, in 
order to accomplish this reorganization methodically with a minimum 
of disturbance. 

But I attach great importance to this reorganization, and I am sure 
that when it is completed, both the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve will be more effective contributors to the military require- 
ments of the country. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Young do you have any questions. 


POLICY ON BASIC TRAINING 


Senator Youne. Let me ask you this question: Why is it necessary 
for a young fellow, who has served 1 hitch in the Army and who 
has been out 2 or 3 months, and subsequently reenlists, to be required 
to go through all the basic training when you are short of personnel ? 

That is a man who has been out only 2 or 3 months. He has a 
record. Why is it necessary to put him through basic training 
again ? 

General Taytor. He normally would not, Senator, unless perhaps 
he enlisted for an entirely different field. I would say he did not, 
as a matter of policy. 

Senator Youne. I will give you the name of the base where the 
commanding officer requires them all to have basic training no matter 
how short a time they have been out. I will give you the name of the 
base. 

General Taytor. I would appreciate that. 

Senator Youna. I think you would want to check into that because 
that is a waste of manpower to require a man to go through all the 
basic training. 

General Taytor. I shall be very happy to look into it, Senator. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: May I take this opportunity to reply more fully to your 
inquiry concerning basic training for enlisted men having prior service. Mr. 
Sylvester has given me further details of the case you cited during General 
Taylor’s appearance before the subcommittee on Wednesday. 

Army regulations stipulate that personnel with prior service will be given only 
a minimum of basic training. They must however, be qualified in at least an 
entry MOS (military occupational specialty), for overseas assignment, and for 
any enlistment commitments. The training activity commander has been dele- 
gated authority for determining the extent of training required. 
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Basic training is only an 8 weeks’ course and unless a soldier quickly demon- 
strates possession of the required skills it has proven more economical to have 
him complete this training rather than attempt adjustments in the later stages 
of the course. The dispersal of Trainfire throughout the course is a contributing 
factor. This technique which was developed at Fort Jackson has proved very 
successful and is now being adopted at other training stations. 

The difficulty of correctly appraising an individual’s requirement is apparent. 
It is also easy to understand how a soldier can fail to realize the extent to which 


he has lost unused skills. However, I do believe that the program has been 
effectively administered. 


Not knowing the name of the individual in the case you cited, I cannot, of 
course, answer your question in terms of this specific case. I do hope, however, 
that this information on our policies and some of the factors involved is sufficient 


to reassure you that the interest of both the service and the individual are 
adequately met. 


Sincerely, 
Davin W. TRAUB, 
Major General, GS, Director of Army Budget. 
HOSPITALIZATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Senator Younes. Senator Hill. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Hill, General Taylor has given us a very 
fine statement on the Army item in this bill. Do you care to ask any 
particular questions ? 

Senator Hinx. Mr. Chairman, I am terribly sorry I was not here 
to hear the general’s statement, but I had another committee that was 
meeting in executive session where we were voting, and I had to be 
there, but I assure the general I will read his statement with much 
interest. 

Senator Cuavez. There is one thing I believe another committee, 
HEW, will be interested in; that is the matter of hospitalization of 
dependents developed during the hearings. Under the law, the Army 
has military-hospital facilities available to dependents, but the de- 
pendents go to a private hospital and pay twice as much for the serv- 
ices that are available in a military installation. The Secretary and 
General Taylor are looking after the matter in order to rectify that 
situation. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

General Taynor. Mr. Chairman, the question was raised as to 
whether we get the bulk of our recruits through the draft. I answered 
around 70 percent. The 70-percent figure represents the current en- 
listed volunteer content of the Army. The draft this year has pro- 
duced 58 percent of the recruits entering the Army. 


MILITARY AID OVERSEAS 


Senator Youne. Let me ask this further question: Is MAAG di- 
rectly under your direction ¢ 

General Taytor. Military aid missions overseas ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 
; General Taytor. No, sir; they are under the Department of De- 
ense. 


Senator Youne. What connection do they have with the State De- 
partment ? 
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General Taytor. Not directly; the ISA branch of the Department of 
Defense is the contact point with the Department of State. State is 
not directly in the channel of responsibility. On the other hand, the 
head of the MAAG in a given country is a member of the so- called 
country team, as is the Ambassador. So, on the country team level, 
there isa contact with the State Department. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COST OF MEDICAL CARE IN PRIVATE HOSPITALS 


Senator Cuavez. General, I do not recall, but I believe there is 
available a breakdown of the cost of family dependents’ medical care, 


in private hospitals. Can we get that information, General Moore? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. As compared with the service facilities ? 

General Taytor. We will provide that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Can you break it down, too, on the cost per day, 
General ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 


General Taytor. We appreciate the attention of the committee. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


AVERAGE DAILY PATIENT COSTS FOR THE THREE SERVICES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
1957 AND FoR DMCA* 


Extract from the report of the investigative staff of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee appearing on page 673 of the Hearings Before the Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, Department 
of Defense Appropriations, for 1959: 

“The following figures represent average daily patient costs for the three sery- 
ices for the fiscal year 1957 and for DCMA: 


‘ . 24 

. 42 
Air Force ; ‘. iS 24 64 
DMCA? 5. 00 


“The services’ costs represent average costs; the DCMA cost is an estimated 
cost, but does not include administrative costs or the fee paid by the dependent. 

“There is a great area of controversy in regard to the validity of the above 
services’ costs, and a study is currently being made by representatives of the 
armed services and the Bureau of the Budget to arrive at costs which might be 
comparable with costs in civilian hospitals. Military officials concerned with 
the program advised that, regardless of the manner by which costs are com- 
puted, dependents could be cared for in military facilities, generally, at less 
cost than through DMCA.” 


1 Dependent Medical Care Act. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS S. GATES, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY; ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, 
NAVAL OPERATIONS; REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; REAR ADM. ALBERT G. 
MUMMA, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) ; 
AND GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, UNITED STATES MARINE 
CORPS, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


REVISED BupGet ESTIMATE 


Senator CuHavez. We will now hear the testimony from the represen- 
tatives of the Department of the Navy. 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Burke and General Pate, we are happy 
to have you and your staffs with us at this time. 

The revised budget estimate for the Department of the Navy for 
appropriations contained in this bill is $10,714,247,000. The House 
increased this amount by a net amount of $397, 963,000 to a total of 
$11,042,210,000. 

I presume that you, Mr. Secretary, will discuss the overall picture 
and, also, the effects of the House action. 

We shall attempt to adhere to the policy of refraining from ques- 
tioning until the yy statement is completed. 

You may proceed, Mr Secretary. 

Secretary Gares. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a pleasure to have this opportunity to appear before you. 

I will limit my discussion of the budget to budget principles and 
the philosophy upon which it is based. 

Admiral Burke and General Pate will provide in their statements 
more of the details of the programs which justify our request for 
funds. 

You gentlemen know a great deal about us—about the whole De- 
fense Establishment. You understand the Navy is an integral part 
of the defense team of this Nation and that its responsibilities are 
worldwide in scope. Its tasks are thoroughly coordinated with those 
of the Army and the Air Force. The Department of the Navy budget 
is predicated upon a team effort by the three Departments. 

We speak for the Navy today, and I am proud to do so. But I 
want you to know that everything we say is said in the interest of 
the Nation, not solely that of the Navy. The Navy has no ambitions 
to do anything alone. We do not pretend to know all the answers, 
and I assure you we look for them open-mindedly. 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


As originally submitted by the President in January, the Navy 
budget provided for new obligating authority of $10.720° billion, plus 
$100 million to be derived by transfer from the Navy stock fund. 
Subsequently, at the request of the Secretary of Defense, we sub- 
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mitted recommendations for additional funding of programs which 
were deemed to be particularly vital to the defense effort. 

As a consequence, added funds were requested in the budget amend- 
ment for further acceleration of the POLARIS program, for im- 
proved antisubmarine weapons, equipment and research, and for acti- 
vation cf the Pacific Missile Range, which was assigned to Navy 
management by the Secretary of Defense in December 1957. 

These programs, plus certain increases in military construction, 
raised the overall Navy budget request by $526.5 million to a total 
figure of $11.247 billion, plus the $100 million transfer. 

The request before you would provide $10.870 billion in appropria- 
tions, $100 million by transfer and $8 million for special funds. 

In addition our request for $368.3 million for military construction 
was transmitted to the Congress during the past week. 


NATIONAL POLICY REQUIREMENTS 


We share with the Department of Defense the urgency of the times. 
Action related to our national military needs is needed—specially in 
missiles, space, scientific development. National policy requires: 

Power sufficient to make it unthinkable to any aggressor to risk all- 
out war. 

Power sufficient and of the right kind to deter limited military 
aggression—if necessary, sufficient to fight successfully any limited 
war. 

Power and prestige sufficient to support our foreign policy and 
the civilization of the free world throughout the long, hard struggle 
toward peace with justice. 

This is the background with which the Navy approaches its de- 
cisions about the advanced weapons and programs of the future. 

The country must be able to use the seas for two great purposes: 

First, to link together all the free nations of the world, who are 
basically an oceanic alliance, and 

Second, to use the high seas as bases for offensive operations, and as 
a vast maneuver area to defend ourselves and our allies. 

To do this, we must be able to control the seas and the shores 
around them, and we must be able to use seagoing bases of every char- 
acter, especially missile and airbases. : 

Most of the things we want to do contribute to our national strength 
in all-out deterrence, limited war, or peaceful negotiations alike, be- 
cause sea-based forces are characteristically versatile and flexible. 

The threat to the United States capacity to control the sea has never 
been greater. The importance of our ability to maintain control 
of the sea has never been more important. 


SOVIET SUBMARINE MENACE 


We are acutely aware of the Soviet submarine menace. This threat 
can be met only by destroying the submarine at its source, in transit, 
and in the ocean reaches. 

For this task, nuclear bombs and highly effective depth charges, 
torpedoes, and mines must be available. 

A multitude of naval units will be involved—carrier striking forces, 
hunter-killer forces, escorts for shipping, missile-launching sub- 
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marines, attack submarines, mine-laying aircraft, and antisubmarine 
aircraft. 

We have made great progress in the fields of submarine detection 
and destruction, But the magnitude of the task permits no com- 
placency. In this budget funds for antisubmarine warfare are 
greatly increased, with emphasis on reasearch and development. 

Immediate readiness is represented by our forces-in-being—the 
operating fleets, and Marine divisions and air wings. 

As in the past, these units must be “on deck” in the troubled regions 
of the globe. As a moderating presence or a fighting force they must 
be ready and able to carry out their missions. 

These forces, too, must undergo perennial modernization if they 
are to retain their effectiveness. 

I have talked largely in terms of hardware—ships, planes, and their 
weapons. I am not overlooking the key factor—manpower. Hard- 
ware means little without trained and dedicated personnel. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


The Navy has always stressed training and education. This, how- 
ever, must be supplemented by motivation. 

The recent pay legislation will be of tremendous help in that respect. 

But there is more required than purely material solutions. Leader- 
ship and high moral standards must receive greater attention among 
our defense forces, so as to produce career motivation of the finest 
type—pride of service and pride of country. 


We are renewing our campaign to that end in the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 


THE BUDGET REQUEST 


I shall turn now to the specifics of the Navy budget request: 
Military personnel: The end-year strengths of the Navy and Marine 
Corps are planned to be 630,000 and 175,000 respectively. 


OPERATING FORCES 


Our active fleet level will drop to 864 ships during the year; 26 new 
ships and 4 conversions are scheduled to join the fleets. These units 
will make a substantial contribution to our readiness we poe 

The inventory of operating aircraft will be reduced to approxi- 
mately 8,000 by the end of the year. About 1,270 new aircraft from 
prior years’ orders will be delivered. 

The Marine Corps will maintain 3 divisions and 3 air wings at 
somewhat reduced manning levels. Vertical envelopment techniques 
will be further improved. One new tank-landing ship will add to 
their amphibious capability. 

Guided missiles of all types will be delivered to the operating 
forces in greater numbers, primarily for defense against air attack. 
Ships and aircraft also will receive improved antisubmarine equip- 
ment and weapons. 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Reserve drill pay strength will be 135,000 for the Navy and 45,000 
for the Marine Corps by the end of the fiscal year. Emphasis will be 
on team training and rapid mobilization. 
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The Naval Reserve will aim for a much greater antisubmarine war- 
fare potential through its selected Reserve program. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Approximately 40 percent of our budget lies in procurement for the 
future. The aircraft program will pr ovide sufficient planes, although 
costly and relatively few in number, to improve the quality of our 
future operating inventory. Included in the total are 135 aircraft 
specifically designed for antisubmarine warfare. 

The shipbuilding program will furnish 21 new construction ves- 
sels and 7 conversions. The greater part of these are intended spe- 
cifically for antisubmarine warfare. 

In order to obtain urgently needed vessels and aircraft for anti- 
submarine warfare, we deferred our request for a second nuclear- 
powered attack carrier. We plan to include the carrier in ou pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1960, and therefore have requested funds in this 
budget for the procurement of long lead-time components. 

The objective of our shipbuilding and aircraft procurement pro- 
grams is to maintain a modern Navy capable of carrying out the mis- 
sions and tasks of the future while minimizing any reduction in 
immediate readiness. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING COSTS 


This is not an easy goal. Increasing costs are causing difficulty. 
In the fiscal year 1958 budget we anticipated the procurement of 
about 1,200 aircraft. Since that time, because of the impact of wage 
and price increases in 1958 and prior years’ programs, we have reduced 
that figure sharply. 

A similar situation has developed in shipbuilding, so that we found 
it necessary to eliminate some of the ships in the programs for fiscal 
year 1958 and before. 

This must be done to permit full funding of the remaining ships. 
We have considered every aspect of the problem and had no alter- 
native but to cut the programs concerned. 


POLARIS FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE WEAPONS SYSTEM 


We are requesting funds for the added acceleration of the 
POLARIS fleet ballistic missile weapons system. This request will 
increase to five the number of submarines in the program and permits 
a corresponding buildup in the POLARIS missiles. 

I am firmly convinced that this weapons system will be a vital ele- 
ment in our deterrent posture. We intend to make it operational as 
quickly as feasible and practicable. 

In the area of guided missiles, the purchase of missiles for service 
use has been stressed. By controlled, limited procurement we have 
avoided the freezing of designs, in order to take advantage of the 
rapid technical advances in this field. Here again we have had to com- 
promise between immediate readiness and future capability. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program planned for fiscal year 
1959 is substantially greater than that of 1958. High priority is given 
to research associated with the POLARIS program and to intensified 
research in antisubmarine warfare. 

We will continue with strong programs in both the aircraft and 
missile areas, and we are expanding our basic research program. 


HOUSE RECOMMENDATIONS 


I have covered in very general terms the Navy programs as out- 
lined in the President’s budget. I will discuss briefly the action of 
the House of Representatives. ie 

As it concerns the Department of the Navy, the Defense appropria- 
tion bill passed by the House of Representatives differs considerably 
from the budget estimates. Sizable increases and reductions are made 
in the various appropriations, the net effect being an overall increase 
in appropriations of $328 million. 

In addition, the amounts to be transferred from our stock and indus- 
trial funds to our military personnel appropriations, in lieu of new 
funds, are increased by $60 million. 


INCREASES 


The House recommends augmented programs in three areas: 
POLARIS, antisubmarine warfare, and Marine Corps personnel. 

The House-approved POLARIS program provides 6 sditiion! sub- 
marines as compared to 2 requested in the budget. These submarines, 
with essential support, research and development, and funds for a 
portion of the necessary missiles, raise the cost of the fiscal year 1959 
POLARIS program $638 million above the budget figure. 

With the 3 submarines funded in fiscal year 1958, the House program 
would fund a total of 9 POLARIS submarines instead of 5 as contem- 
plated in the budget. 

When the budget amendments were submitted, the amount included 
for the POLARIS weapons system was considered by the President to 
be prudent in view of the state of the art at the time. 

ur development work has been very promising to date and we 
anticipate a continued high degree of success. 

Subject to technical reappraisals by the Department of Defense, the 
increases recommended by the House would enable the Navy to expe- 
dite the program. 

In the field of antisubmarine warfare, $11 million has been added 
to accelerate the construction of three nuclear submarines in the 1958 
program. These are to be equipped with REGULUS II missiles. 
As in the POLARIS program, these funds would prove useful if 
technical reviews indicate acceleration to be warranted. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Marine Corps strength would be increased to 200,000 by the end of 
fiscal year 1959. The additional funds required for this purpose 
total $45.2 million. 
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This is a most difficult appraisal to make. My civilian associates 
and I, together with the Commandant of the Marine Corps and his 
staff, have devoted much time and study to it. 

The question is the right balance of Marine combat forces, and 
concerns primarily staying power incombat. The relative importance 
of the size of these forces and their staying power are subject to a 

variety of judgments. 

In spite of the strong recommendations of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, I was unable to recommend a force greater than 180,- 
000 men to the Secretary of Defense. This figure - was reviewed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President, and. subsequently reduced 
by 5,000 to 175,000. 

Senator Cuavez. I promised, Mr. Secretary, that there would be no 
interruptions, but I am deeply interested and I feel sure that the com- 
mittee is. 

Was that judgment based upon budgetary reasons, or what would be 
an ample force to take care of your responsibilities ? 

Secretary Gates. To the best of our ability, it was based on the lat- 
ter. The budgetary figures are not that significant. 

Senator Cuavez. The House evidently had some reason to increase 
it to 200,000. Do you think their judgment might have been correct, 
or better than that of those who have to worry about what someone 
else higher up might recommend ‘ 

Secretary Gases, Yes, sir; I think the House judgment might well 
be correct. 

As I said, this is subject to judgment. 'The Commandant, I am sure, 
will recommend to this committee the larger figure. We struggled 
with it as best we could over a considerable period of time with not 
any budget aspects involved. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Proceed, sir. 

HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Secretary Gates. Reductions: The House proposes reductions in the 
funding of programs to the extent of $306 million. We are requesting 
a net restoration of $222.6 million. 

Funds for the initial purchase of aircraft spare parts have been 
reduced by $143.5 million—almost 38 percent of the amount requested. 

The Navy has spent a great deal of time and study on the spare- 
parts problem to insure first of all that aircraft spares are available 
when and where needed, and secondly that we do not overbuy. 

Only through service experience and constant effort to improve our 
distribution methods can the optimum procurement level be deter- 
mined without scarificing the combat readiness of our aircraft and 
our safety. We believe that our budget estimate is fully justified. 


FUNDS FOR AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 


Funds for two amphibious ships were deleted without prejudice, due 
to lack of existing tonnage authority. Legislation has been intro- 
duced to provide this authority and we expect to request authority to 
build these ships as soon as the additional tonnage is authorized. 
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SECOND NUCLEAR CARRIER 


Advance procurement for a second nuclear carrier was denied on the 
grounds that the ability to produce an acceptable ship in an efficient 
and economical manner has not yet been demonstrated and, further- 
more, that the role of the supercarrier in our military plans must be 
restudied. 

The military use of the aircraft carrier has been under constant 
study over a long period of time. It is our considered view that the 
attack carrier will be an essential factor in naval power for many years 
to come. 

To handle modern aircraft we need large carriers. 

For the very desirable characteristics of high sustained speed and 
virtually unlimited endurance we need nuclear-powered carriers. 

We have determined the minimum number of attack carriers re- 
quired for our mission and tasks. 

Thus, as our oldest carriers approach obsolescence they must be re- 
placed by modern ships. Therefore, an orderly replacement program 
Is essential. 

The nuclear-powered carrier now building is the first of its kind. 
In a sense, it is an experiment. For that reason, I cannot be overly 
critical of the wait-and-see attitude of the House Appropriations 
Committee, although I have complete faith in the ability of our naval 
ship designers and shipbuilding industry to meet the criteria of the 
committee. 

To delay further action while awaiting a decision as to acceptabil- 
ity, economy, and efficiency would result in a most undesirable gap of 
2 to 3 years in the carrier program. Under such circumstances it 
would be necessary to request funds for conventionally powered at- 
tack carriers to continue the replacement program in the interim. 

The ships of the Forrestal class are currently the finest aircraft 
carriers in the world, and will continue to be fine ships throughout 
their long lives. 

As the Secretary of Defense has pointed out, approval of the funds 
requested does not commit either the executive branch or the Congress 
to a nuclear carrier for the 1960 program. However, should the 
decision be made to do so, the advance procurement requested this year 
can save 6 months’ building time, a consideration which should not be 
overlooked. 


OPERATIONAL AND MAINTENANCE REDUCTIONS 


In our various appropriations for operation and maintenance, net 
reductions amounting to $33 million were made by the House. 

I shall not attempt an item-by-item justification—there will be 
other witnesses to follow who will discuss the reclamas in detail. 

However, I must emphasize that in the budget review process within 
the Navy and the executive branch, these areas were trimmed to the 
bone. 

Subsequently, if the pattern of the past few years is maintained, 
unbudgeted wage and price increases will make additional inroads 
on our funds. In fact, such increases already have occurred since the 
budget estimates were submitted. Any congressional reductions can 
only be at the expense of our military readiness. 
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TRANSFERS FROM STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL 





FUNDS 





The House also proposes that the amount to be derived by 

‘ansfer from our stock and industrial funds and applied to the mili- 
= y personnel appropriations be increased to $160 million in lieu 
of the $100 million recommended in the budget. 

Although this action reduces the cash reserve in the funds to a 
lower level than we believe desirable for meeting emergency needs, 
sufficient funds remain to meet normal operating requirements. 

Therefore, we are not opposing the transfers proposed by the House. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that this budget, as amended, is 
designed to meet our minimum requirements. 

We believe that we are putting funds on the things that count the 
most—striking power, antisubmarine warfare, research and develop- 
ment, combat readiness. Our efforts are integrated with those of the 
other services, and our programs have been appraised with utmost care 
to provide an adequate, yet economically feasible, Navy and Marine 
Corps for the national defense, now and for the future. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you will turn to page 2, the 
last four lines of the first paragraph— 


The request before you would provide $10.870 billion in appropriations, $100 
million by transfer and $8 million for special funds. In addition, our request 
for $368.3 million for military construction was transmitted to the Congress 
during the past week. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


What kind of construction do you have in mind if that request 
is granted ? 

Secretary Gates. This, Mr. Chairman, is the separately presented 
public works bill that is always submitted apart from this general 
budget. 

This involves all of the high-priority projects for public works for 
the entire Navy. So it involves almost ever y kind of construction. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason for that question is that on June 9, 
you addressed a letter to the chairman of the committee with reference 
to some cancellations of work that you had ordered already. 

Secretary Gares. This was in shipbuilding, Mr. C hairman. That 
subject is covered here, not covered in the public works bill. 

Senator CHavez. Why wasthat done? You have the authority, you 
had the funds, you hi id started, you had gotten beyond the stage of 
the drawing board and the blueprints. Why was that cancellation 
brought about? 

Secretary Gates. It was done, sir, because our repricing which up 
until this year has been done on an annual basis, disclosed the fact 
that our total shipbuilding programs which involves work in process 
of something in the neighborhood of $5 billion, overprogramed to 
the extent of approximately $500 million, due to the increased cost of 
labor and material, and due to the technical changes that have come 
about from the advent of missiles and nuclear power. Therefore, we 
were unable to comply with the full funding desires on the part of 
the Congress and requirements on the part of the Secretar vy of Defense. 
We are alw ays accustomed to running our shipbuilding program on an 
annual basis, knowing that we can go back to the Congress, and do 
each year. We saw no other way except to get the program back in 
shape from the standpoint of obligational authority. 
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We, therefore, selected the ships that would be less harmful to the 
Navy, both from the standpoint of time in delivery and cost, to ac- 
complish this result. 

Certain of these ships, the larger ones, the more expensive ones, had 
not been contracted and work had not been started upon them. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Secretary, you came before the Congress to 
ask for authority to construct those ships, did you not? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. And Congress did give you the authority ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you justified before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Congress the money necessary for the ships. 

Secretary GarEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Why did you do that 2 years ago when you were 
considering missile power and nuclear missiles and then come back 
and eancel the program you justified just a few years back ? 

Secretary Gates. All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that we were 
ambitious, we underestimated our cost. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you not be ambitious on this bill now? If 
you made a mistake and were ambitious, what about the ambitions 
that might be involved in the pressing consideration of the money 
item ? 

Secretary Gares. Mr. Chairman, under present-day circumstances, 
if they continue 2 or 3 years in the future, that might well be the case 
in our procurement programs. With this great transition we are go- 


ing through, the costs are very difficult to predict. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON CANCELED PROGRAM 


Senator Cnavez. On the program which you have canceled I wish 
that you would furnish the committee the amount of money that the 
Navy has spent on that program up to date. 

Secretary Garrs. Yes, sir; we can do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Including the designing, the planning, the pro- 
graming, and all the costs involved. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Were any of the ships under construction ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. The Chief of the Bureau of Ships is 
sitting behind me, Mr. Chairman. He may be able to give you that 
answer now. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you going to do about this situation ? 

Admiral Mumma. Our present estimate of total cost expended, un- 
recoverable, is about $8 million. 

Senator Cuavez. We are not questioning the judgment of the Navy 
Department, but we are concerned with your coming over here and 
asking us for money starting ships, spending some money, and then 
all of a sudden saying you do not need them. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, we are more concerned than you 
are, because we want the ships in the fleet. We are gravely concerned, 
sir. 

As I say, these costs, when you have $5 billion worth of work in 
process, subject to wage and labor costs that you cannot budget for 
originally 
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Senator Cuavez. We understand that, but you might meet the same 
situation now in your present setup ? 

Secretary Gates. Of course we might. 

Senator Cuavez. Costs might be up in 90 days. I agree with one 
of the statements you made, that you wanted some money for some 
particular purpose because the cost might be more 6 months hence. 
And I think you are fully justified. 

But I hate to see $8 million wasted. 

Secretary Garters. It is a lot of money. 

Senator Cuavez. It is quite an amount to the American people. 
That is what brings about all the concern and all of the complaints 
about the waste. 

As I look at the matter what you have done up to now, if it is $10 
million, or $8 million, it is a waste. Do you agree with that? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us try not to have that again. Ask us for 
what you need. The committee is sympathetic. We have always tried 
to cooperate fully with the military and we want to cooperate, but 
this kind of a situation is very irritating to the committee. 

Are there any questions of the Secretary ? 






































HOUSE ATTITUDE TOWARD NUCLEAR POWERED CARRIER 





Senator Hriz. In connection with what the distinguished chair- 
man has just said, I note on page 11 the Secretary’s statement refers 
to the nuclear powered carrier, and then the reference to the wait-and- 
see attitude of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Will you amplify that a little bit. What did the House do? 

Secretary Gates. We requested $35 million for advance nuclear 
components for an aircraft carrier. The House turned down this re- 
quest, saying that they would prefer to have more proof of the 
effectiveness of a nuclear aircraft carrier and more knowledge as to 
this new experiment being a successful one. 

This is what I consider to be their wait-and-see attitude which I 
cannot, of course, quarrel with. 

On the other hand, I do not believe, until the carrier is built and 
delivered to the fleet, we will be able to appraise its effectiveness. 

So the wait-and-see attitude could continue until this ship is com- 
pleted, which would be 3 years from now. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, it would be 3 years from now before 
the ship would really be in operation where you can know what it 
might do or might not do: is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Hitz. So under this wait and see policy we would have 
a holdup here, so to speak, or delay of as much as 3 vears before we 
move forward with another nuclear-powered carrier: is that the idea ? 

Secretary Gares. If this were taken under one interpretation, there 
would be that big a gap in our carrier program ; yes, sir. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 





Senator Hix. Let me ask this question, Mr. Secretary : 
I do not want to ask anything now that should not be disclosed. 
We are in an open meeting, as you know. 
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On page 4: 


In this budget, funds for antisubmarine warfare are greatly increased, with 
emphasis on research and development. 


What are our best weapons and means today to carry on antisub- 
marine warfare? ; 

Secretary Gates. Would you prefer the Chief of Naval Operations 
to answer that? 

Senator Hin. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. There is no one way you can get submarines for 
sure, because antisubmarine warfare is an attrition type of warfare. 

If the Russians were to start a war, one of the very first things they 
would do before they started would be to deploy all of their submarines 
and tenders. to places where they had previously not been deployed. 
They would be hidden as best they could, and some of them would be 
at sea. 

Now, one of the ways of getting them is to search and find those sub- 
marines and their tenders and their bases, wherever they may be. 

We do that with the carrier striking forces. 


KILLER SUBMARINES 


We also have killer submarines, the attack submarines that will be 
placed on barriers through the areas where the enemy submarines 
must go. They will be one of the most effective means of getting 
enemy submarines in restricted waters. 

Wherever the enemy submarines have to go through a restricted 
area we will have barriers there. 


HUNTER-KILLER TYPE GROUPS 


Then we will have the hunter-killer type groups at sea who will 
search out the submarines. These hunter-killer groups are composed 
of a support carrier and destroyers. The support carrier has antisub- 
marine aircraft aboard, including helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft 
to search out the most likely spots where the enemy submarines may 
go. They should get quite a few. 


PATROL AIRCRAFT 


Finally, we have patrol aircraft from our shore bases, both fixed- 
wing aircroft and blimps, that patrol off our coastline. There are also 
some methods which I do not want to mention in an open hearing. 

Then, in addition to that, we escort our convoys by surface ships. 
The escorts will get some of them. 

But there is no one way that can get them all. There are three 
things in antisubmarine warfare that are very important. 


LONG-RANGE DETECTION 


First is long-range detection. We detect them now primarily with 
sonar. We are trying to increase the range at which we can detect 
them. 

We have had some results that are pretty good and we think maybe 
we can increase the range quite a bit. 
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Next, we have to be able to classify it to see if it is a submarine, and 
determine what it is doing. That means computing equipment, and 
we are pretty good on that. 

Next we have to have a weapon. Then, as soon as we know where 
that submarine is and that he is an enemy submarine, we can launch 
and get the weapon right there. We have several new weapons that 
are pretty good at long ranges and much more effective than they 
were a few years ago. 

We have to do some more work on that, though, because the ranges 
are not great enough even yet. P articularly when the enemy gets nu- 
clear powered, higher-underwater-speed submarines, it is going to be 
relatively tough unless we can kill submarines very quickly. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS 


We have several different methods. One of them is using heli- 
copters from destroyers. This may work. Then we have a surface- 
launched torpedo that drops over where the submarine is, searches for, 
and kills it. 

We have atomic depth charges with which we can do the same thing. 

But our problem is still great. We have made some big advances, 
but we have to make some other big advances, too. We have to keep 
pushing on this problem because they have an awful lot of submarines. 


TOTAL RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


Senator Hiri. The Russians have so many submarines today, do 
they not ? 

Admiral Bourke. Yes, sir; they have over 450 submarines and they 
are good ones. 

Senator Hirt. Maybe you would not want to answer this question 
in an open meeting: What is the range today at which we can locate 
a submarine ? 

Admiral Burke. I would not want to answer that in open session. 
J can say that it varies with water conditions and temperature. 

Senator Hinz. I can imagine that water conditions and other condi- 
tions enter into it, but if they were going to attack, say at Pearl 
Harbor, they would seek to locate all their submarines in a strategic 
position before attack c: ume # 

Admiral Burxe. That is right. They might try to get a few of 
them there. But if they started to position very many “submarines, 
they are running a chance that with our searching in peacetime, as we 
do now, we will detect an increase in their numbers. That would tip 
their hand. 

That is something they have to worry about, and I suspect we do 
worry them quite a bit. 

Senator Hizx. You remember that the first naval battle of World 
War I was not fought in the North Sea or in the Mediterranean. It 
was fought down off the coast of Chile 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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INVENTORY OF OPERATING AIRCRAFT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Secretary, I notice you state the inventory of op- 
erating aircraft will be reduced to approximately 8,000 by the end of 
the year. How many operating aircraft do you have now? 

Secretary GATES. Approximately 10,000 in our active inventory, of 
which about 8,500 are in operating status. 

Senator Hitt. You are making a 6 percent reduction in your in- 
ventory of operating aircraft. Has your aircraft changed much in 
design and in operational features and that sort of thing in the last 
few years / 

Secretary Gares. Yes, Senator Hill. It has changed enormously 
in its speed and in its electronic equipment. And in its capability of 
carrying higher yield weapons. 

Also, we run into the same problems we have been talking about 
with the chairman on costs. The cost of airplane weapons systems 
have increased fantastically. 

Senator Hitt. Are your planes on a whole larger, too? Do they 
take longer runways? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; they are larger in order to attain these 
yields of deliveries and also speeds. This is the reason primarily that 
the carriers are large, to be able to handle these planes. 

Senator Hiri, Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of questions that sug- 
gest themselves, but I do not care to take up too much time and I will 
yield at this time. 

Senator Cuavez. I just want to revert momentarily to your letter, 
Mr. Secretary, the second paragraph of your letter on the first page. 


REVISION UPWARD OF SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Secretary Gates. This is on the shipbuilding, again, Senator? 
Senator CHavez. Yes: 


The Navy estimates that at this time the fiscal 1958 program to remain fully 
funded must be repriced upward by $233 million. The estimated cost of the 
fiscal 1957 prior-year programs reflects an increase of $268 million, representing 
a total increase of $501 million in programs previously funded and authorized. 


Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Does that paragraph mean that you can complete 
this with $501 million ? 

Secretary Gares. It would mean not necessarily, Senator, because 
there would be a further increase until the date of completion. It 
would mean that $500 million of new money, as of now, would make 
us solvent, would make the program even. 

Senator Cuavez. At this point I want to insert in the record the 
complete letter of the Secretary, addressed to the chairman of the 
committee. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

JUNE 9, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to apprise you of the Navy's plans to 
eliminate certain new ships and conversion of existing ships from the fiscal 
1957 and fiscal 1958 shipbuilding and conversion programs in order to compen- 
sate for cost increases applicable to these and prior programs. These increases 
have become apparent as a result of our annual May repricing, in this case for 
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the fiscal year 1960 budget. Unbudgeted advances in wage and material costs 
and refinement of previous estimates of ship projects of new design incorporat- 
ing nuclear power, complex electronics equipment and missile weapons systems, 
are the principal causes of these increases. 

The Navy estimates at this time that the fiscal 1958 program, to remain 
fully funded, must be repriced upward by $233 million. The estimated cost of 
the fiscal 1957 and prior years’ programs reflects an increase of $268 million, 
representing a total increase of $501 million in programs previously funded and 
authorized. 

In view of the fact that this sum is too large to be deferred for the fiscal 1960 
budget consideration, it becomes necessary to compensate now for these de- 
ficiencies, and thus adhere to the full funding principle. The Navy, therefore, 
considers it advisable at this time to eliminate construction of 2 escort vessels 
(DE) and conversion of 1 amphibious assault ship (LPH) from the fiscal 1957 
program, and 4 guided-missile frigates (DLG) and 2 guided missile cruiser con- 
versions (CG) from the fiscal 1958 program. 

Elimination of the above-mentioned ships will compensate for all known 
funding deficiencies in the Navy’s currently authorized shipbuilding and con- 
version program. There has been little progress to date on these ships. Con- 
tracts for the four guided missile frigates (DLG) have not yet been awarded. 
Commencement of the amphibious assault ship conversion (LPH) has only 
recently started. No work is being done at present on the two escort vessels 
(DE) because of the original contractor’s financial difficulties. The two guided- 
missile cruiser conversions are follow ships which can be replaced in later 
programs with minimum loss of time, because work has not yet been started 
on them. Elimination of these nine ships rather than any other combination 
of ships will have the least harmful effect on fleet effectiveness and readiness, 
and will have a minimum disruptive effect on shipyard workload and employ- 
ment. The resulting loss of work can largely be compensated for by the award 
of ships in the fiscal 1959 program. The Government will, of course, incur 
some expense through cessation of work and contract termination, but the above 
Selected cancellations will keep this expense to a minimum, estimated at $8.3 
million. 

With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
























Tuomas S. Gates, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy. 





NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS AND PLANES 






Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. Admiral Burke, I note that you have said that at 
least one more aircraft carrier should be built of the nuclear-powered 
class. Is it not almost inevitable that all ships and probably all air- 
planes will eventually be nuclear powered ? 

Admiral Burke. I would not say it is inevitable. I think we have 
gone far enough now in the technique of nuclear power so that it in- 
dicates that nuclear power is perfectly feasible in larger ships and 
certainly in submarines. 

There are two thing about nuclear power. First, to bring the cost 
down. It isstill expensive. 

Second to bring the weight per horsepower down. 

Those things are coming. So I think that you are right, that some 
day the ships. will be lar vely nuclear powered, all types of ships. 

Senator Younc. Nuclear-powered aircraft carriers and also air- 
planes that it carries would certainly add to the striking power. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but nuclear power for aircraft is a long 
way off. The planes that are being considered in the research phase 
for nuclear-pow ered aircraft are fantastic, both in size and cost. 

I feel we are moving as fast as we can in that direction. Certainly 
this is true on research. 
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SPEED OF MEDITERRANEAN FLEET 


Senator Youne. I read a story the other day where it cited the 
Mediterranean fleet and number of ships and personnel. It was quite 
impressiv e. 

Can these ships make 30 knots out there ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they can, all of them, and they do, too, 
frequently. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, this question is directed to Secretary 
Gates. 


ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Are you receiving all the money you can possibly use for research 
and development ? 

Secretary Gares. Senator Thye, I don’t believe that anybody can 
receive all the money they can possibly use in research and develop- 
ment. This is a balanced program, carefuly appraised, and this year 
for the first time we have put out research projects on a priority basis, 
from one on through, as to their essentiality in regard to our purposes. 

We have been able to cover all of the high-priority programs under 
this budget and some of the ones with lesser priority. 

So it is a sound and firm budget, but research is an animal on which 
unlimited money can be spent and very frequently not wasted. 

Senator Ture. Does the budget give you sufficient funds to make 
use of all the skilled scientists that are available to you? 

Secretary Garters. I think the answer would be the same. I think we 
probably could expand that if we wanted to. Everything we do is in 
balance with everything else, as you well know, sir. 

Senator Tire. I realize that. 

Secretary Gates. Essentially we are making good use of the people 
available to us. 

Senator Tire. The question I am concerned with is whether you 
have the facilities to do necessary research work, and if you have ‘the 
skilled technicians to conduct research activities. Do you have the 
funds to employ the skilled scientists, or do you have to compromise 
in order to stay within a certain sum of money, knowing full well that 
there is a possibility of employing additional technicians or engineers 
or scientists. 

We cannot slow up in our research and development. We have the 
conventional, but the conventional is not what is going to defend this 
Nation tomorrow or in future years. It is research and development 
that will put this Nation in a position to be respected and feared rather 
than looked upon as a second-class power. 

That ismy concern. I do not have the answer yet, as to whether you 
think you have sufficient funds to make use of every technician and 
scientist that is available to you, and to make full use of the research 
facilities that you have at your command. 

If you do not have sufficient money, I am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of voting the necessary funds for research and develop- 
ment. 

Secretary Gares. I know, sir, if I answered you literally, I am 
quite sure I would have to say that no one can spend enough money 
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or employ enough highly qualified people on research, because I share 
your point of view. 









INCREASES IN RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 






However, I consider, in a balanced Navy program within the Navy 
Department itself, that we have sufficient funds to do our job and we 
have increased the research money materially over 1958 in this budget. 

Senator Tre. Could you be specific? I tried to find the informa- 
tion in your statement. 

Admiral Brarpstey. In 1958, it was $573 million. In the basic 
budget for 1959, it was $641 million. As amended, as it now stands 
before you, based on the House action, it is $750 million. So, it has 
increased from $573 million to $750 million. 

Senator Ture. That is in millions? 

Admiral Bearpstry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. That is for research and development ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Trye. Is it for research in the field of the unknown ? 

Admiral Brarnpstry. It does not include the development being 
undertaken as part of the procurement appropriations. 

Secretary Gates. That is not basic research entirely out in the field 
of the unknown. A lot of that money is applied research to improve- 
ments in some things that are known. 

Senator Tuyr. That are known to you? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tyr. That is what I was trying to get at. Where are 
you in the field of advanced research, where you hope to do something 
that might be as startling as the thermonuclear break through dur- 


ing World War IT? 
































BASIS RESEARCH FUNDS 


Secretary Gares. In 1958, we had $5214 million in our budget for 
basic research. In 1959, the budget before you, it is $68 million. So, 
it has increased from $5214 million to $68 million. 

Senator Ture. That is in the field of basic research ? 

Secretary Gates. That is basic research, not supporting or applied 
research. 

Senator Tuyr. The other type of research is where you are now 
trying to perfect and improve what is already known to you. 

‘Secretary Gates. Some of that, and some of that is basic research, 
also. This gets into a difficult question of applied versus basic re- 
search. But it is a little of both. The last figure I gave you, $68 
million, is largely in the field of the unknown. 

Senator Ture. Do you think you have sufficient funds so that we 
are not going to find ourselves awakening in 6 or 8 months to discover 
that some other nation has far surpassed the United States in re- 
search and development in the fields of the unknown ? 

Secretary Garters. I think, Senator, we have made a lot of progress 
in this. As you know, the Secretary of Defense, personally, i is very 
interested in this, and the President is very interested in this. There 
are various other agencies being established to delve into this. The 
accent on basic research on the part of the administration is very en- 
thusiastically supported. So, I feel we have; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ture. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, before we proceed along the lines 
of questioning, you have basic-research money and you have other 
research money. Congress make X million dollars available to your 
Department for that type of work. 


BUDGET BUREAU APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Do you always get the full amount made available by Congress, al- 
located to you by the Budget Bureau ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir; I believe in the research field that we 
have had—I can’t be certain of this—I don’t think we have had any 
trouble with apportionments. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We have always gotten the majority of the 
money appropriated by Congress, and in recent years received some 
of the money you have appropriated by transfer through the emer- 
gency fund to research and development. 

Senator Tiryr. I notice that Congress has made money available to 
the military, and then they have an awful time getting it from the 
Budget Bureau. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We have received more money this year than 
was appropriated, by means of the emergency fund. So, the answer 
is that we are getting it. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. I am sorry; I had to leave to go to the Senate floor, 
and I do not want the Secretary to repeat what he has already said. 


SHIP-CONTRACT CANCELLATIONS 


Mr. Secretary, do I understand you are canceling ship-construction 
contracts of those where awards have been given? 

Secretary Gates. In the case of the two escorts, this will be a con- 
tract cancellation. In the case of the guided-missile cruisers and the 
frigates, no contract has been made. 

Senator Smirn. Has work commenced; has construction started on 
those that are being canceled ? 

Secretary Gates. It has started on the 2 escorts-—the 2 smaller ships. 
In the Philadelphia Navy Yard it has started on the landing ship, 
LPH, for the Marine Corps, to the extent that the ship has been cleared 
out of its old equipment. No new equipment has been put aboard. 
In the case of the larger ships, which are the larger financial ones 
involved, no work has been started. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, how much is all this going to cost? 

Secretary Gates. I have told the chairman, Senator Smith, that the 
loss to the Government on this transaction will be $8 million. 

Senator Smirn. How much would it cost to continue the work ? 

Secretary Gates. We were $500 million overprogramed. 

Senator Smirn. What is going to take the place of these ships? 

Secretary Gates. I assume comparable ships to them, and, maybe, 
in effect, the same ships when we go to Congress for the 1960 ship- 
building bill. 

Senator Smira. Which will be another delay in the completion of 
a ships and the completion of what you think is required for our 
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Secretary Gares. There is no question about the fact there will be a 
delay. 

Senator Surry. Mr. Secretary, is there any indication that this 
will cost any less money in the 1960 budget than it does now ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I am afraid if I had to give you an opinion, Sena- 
tor Smith, that there is an indication to the « contrary, that it may cost 
more. 

Senator Smirn. I have great confidence in the Secretary’s opinion 
on financial matters. Thank you for answering that question. 

I have just glanced pak 3 your letter of June 9 and I have come 
to the conclusion that the } Navy is asking for what they think they 

can get rather than : hat they need for defense purposes. 

Secretary Gates. I do not think, Senator Smith, that is so. If it 
were so, I should not be in this seat. I think I have to tell the Senate 
exactly what I consider we need and I think we try honestly to do go, 

Every service can use more. This is the day of difficult decisions 
on balance among very large weapons systems that are very ex- 
pensive. We have had our innings of review with the Joint Chiefs 
and with the President, and we could certainly use more funds. 

I think if the Navy is going to carry out its overall role over the 
next 5 years the funds required to carry out that role and modernize, 
as well, will be greater. 

I do not think we are exactly being dictated to by anybody. 





ADEQUACY 





OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Smira. You think, then, that what you have in this budget 
request is sufficient for the present defense, so far as the Navy is 
concerned ¢ 

Secretary Gares. I would not like to appear satisfied, Senator 
Smith. 

Senator Smiru. I have great sympathy for you. 

Secretary Gares. But I think it is a balanced program and will 
produce a strong Navy and Marine Corps. 

Senator Smiru. Back to the earlier question, Mr. Secretary, how 
much would it cost to continue the contracts which you have already 
let, continue the work on the contracts that already have been let? 

Secretary Gares. The total would be $500 million, but you mean 
to differentiate. It would be the cost of the contracts of the escorts 
and the LPH. 

Admiral Mumma. That would be $44 million for the destroyer es- 
corts and the LPH. 

Senator Smiru. Those are the ones on which work has already 
commenced ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Senator Smirn. There has been a great deal of talk about the So- 
viet threat essentially as their submarines attain capability to launch 
missiles from sea against land targets. For the record, will you tell 
the committee just what the Navy is doing in this matter ? 

Admiral Mumma. Senator Smith, Admiral Burke, before you came 
in, talked for quite a few minutes on this general subject. “Does the 
Chairman believe he covered that adequately ? 

Senator Cravez. He did, but I would like to have Senator Smith 
be acquainted with the general statement. 
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Senator Smiru. What is our Navy doing to counter the threat to 
our country from Soviet missile-launching submarines? 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Admiral Burke. This, of course, Senator Smith, is one of the 
greatest problems that confronts us. We know that before Russia 
would start anything she would deploy her submarines and her tenders 
through various parts of the world where they are not now and 
where we would have to search for them. 

One of the first things we would do in time of war would be to 
search for those tenders and submarines at their new bases. This 
would require carrier attack groups, both search and attack, to find 
them and kill them. 

As soon as we could we would have to use a great many submarines, 
our own attack submarines, properly positioned in barriers so that 
they would detect enemy submarines in transit. They would also kill 
some of them. 

We would have aircraft carriers in restricted waters combined with, 
either surface ships or submarine barriers, too. That would get some 
of them. 

Then our hunter-killer forces would be roaming the oceans where 
enemy submarines would be most apt to be. They would find some 
of them and get some of them. 

In addition to that, we would have our patrol aircraft, particularly 
operating from our coast, patrol ships, coastal ships and blimps that 
would search for these submarines. 

There are other methods which I do not want to discuss in an open 
hearing, but with which we would detect them. 

Finally, in our convoys we would have surface escort ships search- 
ing for and destroying submarines. 

Now, antisubmarine warfare unfortunately is not something that 
can be done quickly. It is a war of attrition. It is a hard, drawn-out 
war, and there is no one method that will surely get submarines. It 
takes a great many methods and a lot of cooperation between sub- 
marines, aircraft, destroyers, and all the other types of ships. 

It is a most difficult process. 

We are expending a great deal of effort to increase the range of 
detection of submarines from aircraft, surface ships, and from our 
own killer submarines so that we can detect enemy submarines much 
farther. 

We are also improving our weapons, atomic and conventional, for 
depth charges and for torpedos. We hope to get considerable im- 
— detection, in weapons, and in identification proce- 

ures. 





APPRAISAL OF ANTISUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Senator Smrrn. Do you feel that the Navy has done everything 
itcan on the antisubmarine problem ? 

Admiral Burke. No, Senator Smith. There is no limit to the prob- 
lem. It isa tremendous problem. 

With the resources which are made available to us we are doing, 
we think, everything we can. We can emphasize the research on these 
hew things. We are emphasizing antisubmarine warfare in general. 
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But, as the Secretary says, we could always use more good money 
to good advantage. 
enator Smita. How much do you have in this budget for your 

antisubmarine program ¢ 

Admiral Burke. For antisubmarine warfare? It is very difficult 
to break out because a destroyer, for example, has a good antisubmarine 
capability. Its primary ‘ob is antisubmarine warfare. Yet also it 
has an antiaircraft capability and a lot of other capability. 

Practically the whole Navy will be used for antisubmarine warfare, 

Secretary Gates. Senator, I testified—this figure is not accurate, 
it is a horseback figure—before the House that somewhere between 
50 and 60 percent of the total Navy budget went to antisubmarine 
warfare. This is a method of appraising personnel costs, ship alloca- 
tions to the problem. It is not accurate, but it is an order of maga- 
nitude. 

Senator Smirx. Does it include plans for a large number of sub- 
marines? 

Secretary Gares. This figure is at the present time, Senator Smith. 


MISSILE-LAUNCHING CAPABILITY 


Senator Smiru. Have you discussed our own missile-launching ca- 
pability previously ? 

Secretary Gates. No, we have not. 

Senator Smrrn. Would you be willing to make a statement on what 
our capabiilty is? 

Secretary Gatrs. Yes. 

We have REGULUS submarines building and, of course, one of the 
main features of the problem before this committee is the question of 
the POLARIS system to which the House has added some ships to 
make a total program of nine. 

This program started with 3 ships, then the amended budget added 
2 more, so that the President’s budget as it went to the House was 
for 5 submarines. The House has added the nine POLARIS sub- 
marine program, which was a program I recommended to the Secre- 
tary of Defense earlier this year. Of course, these are in the state 
of development and we will not have these systems in being for a 
little while. 

Senator Smirx. Do you want to estimate how long? 

Secretary Gates. The specific dates are classified, but I think that 
it has been said publicly that in early 1960 we will have our first sys- 
tem in being and the others, depending on the number approved by 
Congress, will come very rapidly thereafter. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator SmirH. You do have authorization and money enough to 
carry on with that program to your own satisfaction ? 

Secretary Gates. We have a question before your committee, Sen- 
ator Smith, as I outlined in my statement, as to how much that is, the 
House having added additional. 

Senator Smrrx. Thank you very much. 

Senator CHavez. What the House did would meet with your ap- 
proval; is that correct, or would that still be within that sound judg- 
ment that was used by the staff ? 
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Secretary Gates. No, it would be within my approval, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is the program which we recommended. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Dworshak ? 


BASIS OF SHIPBUILDING CANCELLATION 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Secretary, when the decision was made to 
cancel out the building of these naval craft, was that conclusion 
reached because under the changing concept of warfare you preferred 


other weapons, or other ships, or because of the greatly increased cost 
of the ships which will not be built ? 


Secretary Gates. Entirely on the latter, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. What is responsible for that increased cost? 
Have you investigated to the extent that you believe it is justified 
or not ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. It comes from a variety of factors. It 
comes first from labor and material increases which were not en- 
visioned in the budget at the time the program was presented. 

It comes from the complexities of the new technical design and the 
cost of nuclear power, nuclear reactors. 

We get something for this cost. We get a considerably longer life 
for the reactor than we planned originally, but it also comes from 
changes that are made by the operating and design people as we 
learn to do things better during the period these ships are under 
construction. 

This is not a precedent. We have reprogramed frequently in the 
past. In fact, we have done it annually and the Congress has recog- 
nized in the shipbuilding appropriation that repricing is a part of the 
business, considering the long lead times involved. 

So there is no precedent set here. We have often done this before. 

The only thing that is alarming about this is that it is larger than 
it has been heretofore for a good many years. 


EFFECT OF REPRICING ON DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuax. Would you say, then, that this development 
is actually jeopardizing our national defense, that we are pricing our- 
selves out of procuring the necessary instruments for defending this 
country ? 

Secretary Gates. No, I would not, because I think the time lag, as 
Senator Smith pointed out, will exist, but it will not be very great 
and we will be able to replace these ships. 

We had not made enough progress on them to have made it serious. 

Senator DworsHak. When will you replace them ? 

Secretary Gates. We will have to replace them in the 1960 program. 

Senator Dworsuax. At the present time you cannot stretch your 
budget then to include these ships? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; not 1f you—not unless we live on a margin 
account. If we fulfill the principles of the Congress and the rules of 
living on a fully funded program, we must look at this annually. 
This is a question of authority. This is a question of running out of 
sapital. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, if I understood you correctly, it is 
your purpose to try to get these ships for 1960. 
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Secretary Gates. These, or similar types. 

Senator CHavez. Some of these have already been started. The 
basis for your eliminating the ships at the moment from the program 
is because costs have gone up. Do you expect the costs to be less 
in 1960 than they w ould be in 1959? 

Secretary Gares. No, I do not, but we would then go to the Con- 
gress with a pr ogr am priced as ‘best as we could at that time and 
present the full facts. 

Senator Cuavez. They might be costlier than they are at the 
present moment * 

Secretary Gates. They could be. 

Senator ‘Cravez. I do not think prices are going down. If any- 
thing, they are going up. If you eliminate the “ships at this moment 
because costs are going up, does it not stand to reason that the costs will 
be higher in 1960 than it will be in 1958? 

Secretary Gates. If the past pattern prevails, and I know of no 
reason why it would not, they probably will be higher, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. | do not see how you will save any money. 

Senator Tuyr. Would the Senator from Idaho yield long enough so 
that I can make this inquiry ? 












































CONSTRUCTION 





PROGRESS AT TIME OF CANCELLATION 





How far have you progressed? Have you laid the keels for these 
ships ? 

Secretary Gares. Would it be all right if Admiral Mumma would 
answer the question ? 

Senator Tuyrr. Yes. 

Are you going to be completely out the $8 million, or are you going 
to be able to pick up and commence construction on what you “have 
already laid the foundation for ? 

Admiral Mumma. The situation I had better cover individually 
by ships, sir. The LPH, the conversion of the first landing craft that 
is designed to do the vertical envelopment job for the Marine Corps, 
is in the Philadelphia Shipyard. Rip out is the only thing that has 
been commenced on that ship. 

We now believe that a new ship, built completely from scratch, 
would be a better result than this ship. The difference in cost is only 
about $9 million. 

In other words, we have in the 1959 budget a $40 million request 
for this ship. This $31 million that we antic ipate this ship will cost 
us is too close to the price of a new ship for a conversion. 

So we feel that in addition to the fact that it has been stretched out 
unduly and that work has not proceeded sufficiently, that we will 
make an overall eventual gain, albeit with a little loss of time, by 
replacing that ship with a new ship. 





NEW IDEAS IN SHIP CONSTRUCTION 





Senator Tuyr. May I interrupt at that point. Have you conceived 
some new ideas in ship construction that has revolutionized the type of 
construction ? 


Secretary Gates. Not revolutionized. 
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Admiral Mumma. No; not revolutionized, but we have proceeded 
beyond the point for which this ship was designed. We have a new 
design ship that we can repeat, and add another ship to the list and 
replace this ship with a better ship, at only a very slight increase in 
cost. 

So that is not completely lost in that particular case. 

In the case of the two destroyer escorts, the contractor, American 
Ship, at Lorain, Ohio, had difficulty in building these ships. He was 
going to lose a great deal of money at the fixed price of those ships. 
He subcontracted them to Avondale Marine, and Avondale Marine 
was about to pick up the contract and proceed with the completion of 
the ships. We are able to catch this right in the middle of that trans- 
fer, so that it will be minimum cost, minimum cancellation charges. 

And we have newer ships in our later programs which are better 
escorts than these. 

Senator Tye. What will you be able to do with the construction up 
to the present stage ? 

CANCELLATION CHARGES 


Admiral Mumma. There will, of course, be some cancellation charges 
for materials that are not usable, but there will be a large percentage 
of the materials which will be directly usable in other ship construc- 
tion and we intend to salvage all of that that we can. 

This $8 million figure that I gave you, we think is an outside figure. 
We think it will be less than that. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I thank the Senator from Idaho for 
yielding. 

Senator Smiru. Would the distinguished Senator yield to me for an 
observation, or request 2 


STATEMENT ON COST OF COMPLETING SHIPS 


Mr. Secretary, will you furnish for the record of the hearing a com- 
plete statement covering this matter, the cost of completing the ships— 
we have most of it, but if we could have it in one statement from your 
office ? 

Secretary Gares. We will be very glad to do that. 

Senator Smrrn. That will include the cost of completing the ships 
already started, the amount already spent, any pertinent information 
that you have about the item; also the amount, the exact amount, of 
loss that would be incurred and where the item could be inserted in ‘the 
bill if someone decides to introduce such an amendment. 

Secretary Gates. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested appears on p. 185.) 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Secretary, in your advance planning and 
changes of designs for these ships, are you giving consideration to the 
use of nuclear power or is that merely available for the larger craft? 


USE OF NUCLEAR POWER 


Secretary Gares. No, Senator Dworshak ; we are now building a nu- 
clear-powered cruiser and a nuclear-powered frigate as well as start- 
ing the nuclear-powered carrier authorized the year before. 

As you know, we have, in addition, the very extensive submarine 
program. I think some 29 will be completed or under construction 
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through fiscal 1959. We are now in the three other fields with ex- 
perimental ships. t 

The smallest one of those is the frigate which we are hopeful will 
prove out for that ship and others of its class and we are also hopeful 
that this package will develop so that it can be reduced to even smaller 
ships. 

enator DworsHaxk. So far you have not made enough progress to 
use nuclear power in these small ships ? 

Secretary Gares. We will not know until we make some more 
progress. 

As Admiral Burke says, it deals with weight per horsepower, shield- 
ing questions, and so forth, but we believe that this is going to be 
possible. 

Senator Dworsuax. The expense of that is much greater, but at 
the same time, the potential is better because you will be able to cover 
greater distances. 

Secretary Gares. And have unlimited endurance; that is right. 

Senator DworsHax. How soon do you think you will be able to 
utilize fully nuclear power in your naval craft? I do not mean full 
development, but when it reaches the point where it is practical. 
Must we wait 2 or 3 or 4 years before we can be reasonably sure that 
nuclear power can be utilized in a way that will justify using that 
power in all craft wherever possible instead of just in a few? 

Secretary GaAres. I am not technically trained, Senator Dworshak, 
but I think we are there now. I think these prototype ships that we 
are building will prove out. We have made such terrific progress that 
I don’t think there is any question in the mind of our people, who 
are working on this very hard, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
who, of course, work with us, that this will prove out and we will 
be putting nuclear power into more and more of our ships. 


POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Your Polaris submarine is probably the most 
advanced experiment you have to date? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. The marriage of the missile and the 
nuclear submarine is probably the most advanced. 

Senator Hixx. Will you let me ask one question. You may not 
want to answer this question, but if you can, do we have a pretty good 
idea as to how far situated the Russians may be in the development 
of what we would call a kindred Polaris? 

Secretary Gates. Senator Hill, we do not have. We have the 
highest possible priority on this piece of intelligence. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Flanders? 


NEED FOR NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIERS 


Senator FLanpers. Mr. Secretary, I would like to refer again to 
page 11 of your testimony and ask questions which, in a way, continue 
those just asked of you by Senator Dworshak. You speak in that first 
full paragraph : 


For the very desirable characteristics of high sustained speed and virtually 
unlimited endurance, we need nuclear-powered carriers. 
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The question I would like to ask is this: Understanding that those 
characteristics are needed for most efficient nuclear-powered carriers, 
is that speed and endurance available unless the whole accompanying 
fleet is similarly provided with this speed and endurance? 

Secretary Gates. Senator Flanders, the answer to that question is 
a very difficult one, because it depends on the use of the aircraft car- 
rier and the mission it is engaged in. 

In the concept of the World War II carrier striking forces, the 
answer to your question would be “yes,” sir; we would hive to have 
accompany ing ships having the same endurance and speed to be, really, 
an effective striking force, but we have made such progress now with 
surface-to-air missiles that we have changed our deployment, the 
tactics of our carrier striking forces, so that in certain instances a 
carrier could go unaccompanied, in other instances it would be pro- 
tected at great distances by early-warning ships and with missiles 
with extreme range compared to other range, plus its own aircraft 
of higher performance. 

So, the answer to your question is that the sooner we get to having 
more nuclear-powered ships the more effective we will be. But it is 
not necessarily true that accompanying ships, in the order of the size 
that your question implies, would be necessary. 

Senator Fianprers. Now, you are then saying, as I understand it, 
in effect you did say, if I understood you quite definitely, that the new 
supercarrier might at times go on a mission practically unaccom- 
panied; that is, unaccompanied by the kind of service and protec- 
tion it would have had 5 or 10 years ago. Does not that represent 
a very great change in the uses and the missions of the supercarrier ? 

Secretary Gates. No; it does not. I think we are now in a field 
where Admiral Burke can answer you more effectively than I can. 

Admiral Burke. This is a difficult question to answer in open ses- 
sion, sir, because I do not want to describe all of our tactics, but we 
have changed our tactics a bit. Although we do the same things, 
we do them in a distinctly different manner, and we do not have a set 
pattern anymore. So that we have many patterns of operation. As 
the Secretary says, on some occasions it would be a great help if all 
the ships were nuclear powered. 

On other occasions, it might not make very much difference at all. 
It depends entirely on the way it is operated. 

Senator Franpers. The desirable characteristics of the nuclear- 
propelled supercarrier would still be useful ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, even though there is not another single 
ship in the whole group that had nuclear power. 

Now, there is another element to this problem which is important. 
That is, to go into nuclear power you have to go one ship at a time. 
You cannot suddenly transfer everything into nuclear power. You 
build it up a little bit at a time. 

The best type of ship, the one in which we get the most advantage 
from nuclear power, is the carrier, That is the type to start with. 
That is why we started with the carrier. We then continued with 
the cruiser, and then with the frigate. Eventually, if we can get the 
cost. down and weight down, we will go faster and faster. 

Senator Franpers. Mr, Chairman, there is one other question I 
would like to ask, and it still has some reference to this paragraph 
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on page 11. I will start out with the Secretary and he may transfer 
the answer. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Let us suppose the case of the Polaris missile and the atomic-sub- 
marine launching vessel for the Polaris missile turns out to be as use- 
ful as we hope it is, and supposing that it is, therefore, provided in 
large quantities, does it not then begin to occupy the mission of the 
supercarrier ? 

Secretary Gares. Senator Flanders, the Polaris missile system, sub- 
marine and missile marriage, when produced and effective, has one 
mission only. ‘This is, in the first instance, a major deterrence to 
war. 

In the second instance, if it is used, it is a massive retaliatory 
weapons system. 

SUPPORT OF THE ATOMIC STALEMATE 


Senator Franprers. That is what I have been accustomed to call 
support of the atomic stalemate. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; it is a direct. massive retaliatory system 
complementing the Air Force and other missiles that are for that 
purpose. The aircraft carrier is quite different from that, It makes 
a contribution to that, a minor contribution to that, I would think, 
but it makes an enormous contribution to precision attack for limited 
war, antisubmarine warfare, for a whole variety of purposes where 
you use a floating base, floating airbase. So that the systems are not 
comparable. 

FIXED BASES OPPOSED TO FLOATING BASES 


Senator FLanprers. As you know, there has been—I do not have to 
tell you—there have been differences of opinion between fixed bases 
and floating bases. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; I have heard of them, Senator Flanders. 

Senator FLianprers. You have heard discussions of that sort? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. The great size of the accompanying fleet in the 
past practice has seemed to me to be a handicap for a floating hase, 
but, if I have understood you, you have just told us that it is possible 
that useful missions may be accomplished by the supercarrier which 
do not involve the use of that vast accompanying fleet. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. If, in a large, general-war 
type operation, it must use accompanying ships, they can be a great 
distance from it. We have even used the expression that the task 
force might be spread over an area as large as all New England, so 
you would not need, necessarily, the speed. 

Senator Franpers. That is a little greater than the last estimate of 
that which I heard 2 or 3 years ago. Reference was made to the 
State of Indiana. So that, evidently, you are beginning to inflate it. 

I think this is all I care to ask in open session. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, we thank you for your statement. 
I want to assure you that the committee wants to cooperate and to 
meet all obligations. We would like to know what it is about. 

Secretary Gates. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Cuavez. We are going to recess now, Admiral Burke, and 
we would like to start with you and General Pate tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Secretary Gares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Wednesday, June 11, 1958, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 12, 
1958. ) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1958 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Young, Smith, 
Dworshak, and Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS S. GATES, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY; ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS; AND GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT 
OF THE MARINE CORPS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will please come to order. 

Admiral, you may proceed with your statement. 

Admiral Burke. All right, sir. I appreciate this opportunity to 
discuss the Navy’s programs for fiscal year 1959. 

During the past year there has been no change in basic objectives on 
the part of the Soviets—objectives which were clearly stated in the 
Communist Manifesto over 100 years ago—nor can we expect any 
change in the future. 

Belying their current propaganda, Communist doctrine has con- 
sistently held that peace and communism are incompatible. Com- 
munist actions have demonstrated to the world time and time again 
that their policy of “peaceful coexistence” is not an objective, but 
only a temporary expedient in the drive toward ultimate world 
domination. In the meantime, the Soviets are increasing their ca- 
pacity for both limited and general war, while pursuing an intensive 
effort on the cold-war front. 

In an endeavor stem the Communist tide, the United States has 
pursued a policy of collective security with 42 other free nations. The 
strength of this free world coalition is dependent upon continued 
freedom of the seas. Ninety-nine percent of the world’s transocean 
commerce is carried in ships. Today, and every day, there are about 
7,000 ships in transit at sea. These ships are, in the main, free world 
ships. The trade carried on by means of this shipping is the lifeblood 
of the free nations. Just how important it is was graphically illus- 
trated by the temporary closure of the Suez Canal. 
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Unless the freedom of the seas is preserved, the United States 
cannot sustain its economy or support its deployed forces or allies 
overseas. The responsibility for maintaining this freedom has fallen 
largely upon the United States. Most of our allies can provide navies 
only for the protection of their own home waters. They cannot pro- 
vide the naval forces necessary to operate on the high seas. Even the 
British, who historically have undertaken worldwide responsibility 
for keeping the sea lanes open, are being forced by their economy to 
reduce the Royal Navy to a small fleet. “This places an added burden 
upon the United States. 


SOVIET THREAT INCREASING 


The Communists have openly described the United States as their 
foremost enemy and the greatest obstacle to their ultimate aims. 
They know that in order to sustain victory over the free world, they 
must, in one way or another, sever the sea lines of communication 
between the United States and her allies. It is essential to our na- 
tional security that we maintain the required naval strength to pre- 
vent this from happening. 

But the challenge that we face is progressively increasing. On the 
surface, under the surface, and in the air above the seas, the Soviets 
are continually improving their capabilities. In a very short span 
of time they have built the world’s second largest navy. During the 
past year we have witnessed the emergencies of this navy as an 
instrument of Soviet foreign policy. The Soviet Navy is operating 
more and more on the high seas—away from their home waters. 

Meanwhile, in the cold war—in addition to the turmoil in the Mid- 
dle East, South America, and southeast Asia—the Communists are 
pursuing a determined program to limit western influence in Africa. 
They hope eventually to force the West to abandon its bases and eco- 
nomic activities in this area. 

The successful domination of Africa by the Soviets would mean 
the denial to the West of Africa’s vast resources. Militarily, it would 
mean the flanking of the countries of free Europe from the south and 
place the Soviets in a position to maintain surveillance over adjacent 
sea areas. 





THREE BROAD MILITARY PROBLEMS 


In this complex world situation of today, our Nation is confronted 
with three broad military problems. We must have a nuclear re- 
taliatory capability to deter all-out war, and which is adequate to 
win a general nuclear war. We must be able to defeat limited ag- 
gression on whatever scale the Communist bloc may wage it, and we 
must display sufficient military power and prestige in order that our 
national policies in the cold war may be pursued with confidence. 
The greatest economy would accrue if forces were sufficiently flexible 
to meet the needs of retaliation and also have the precision and dis- 
crimination required for limited situations. This is not always pos- 
sible although naval equipment is designed to meet as great a variety 
of combat situations as possible. 

As long as the United States maintains a nuclear capability to 
destroy Russia, it is unlikely that the Soviets will deliberately start a 
general war. Our deterrent capability, however, should comprise a 
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roup of weapon systems so chosen that no single action or single 
Soekthrough in technology could make all weapon systems ineffective. 
We believe, in addition, that there is a reasonable and finite limit to 
the amount of deterrent capability required. 

Moreover, the mutual capability to annihilate each other, as we have 
seen, is not a deterrent to Communist aggression by other means. It 
is in fact likely that the Communists will channel greater effort into 
the cold war. 

PATTERN OF COMMUNIST POLICY 


And there is no assurance that the Soviets will confine their efforts 
to peaceful means. They are not averse to using military force when- 
ever doing so seems to involve little risk to their own security. 

We believe that they will continue to maintain a strong and varied 
capability for fighting wars of limited objectives at such times and 
places as our own deficiencies offer a good promise of success. This is 
the pattern of Communist doctrine. 

There is a real danger in this country that in the rush toward ad- 
vanced weapon systems for general war, important though they are, 
we will blind ourselves to the necessity of maintaining the capability 
to fight aggression in situations short of general war—situations 
which if not contained, could lead to the Soviet domination of the 
world, step by step. Massive destruction capability will not prevent 
this type of creeping aggression, the type the Communists have used 
in the past and will probably try again in the future. We must retain 
the means to contain and win these limited wars. 

For a war to remain limited, there must be restraint in the selection 
of targets and in the use of nuclear weapons. On land, limited wars 
will be fought mainly, perhaps entirely, in the territories of friends, 
and of potential friends—the countries now under Communist dom- 
ination. We cannot simply plaster large areas with megatons. 

Limited war will be fought with people, sometimes with our own 
troops, who will have to be put ashore. They will fight under fluid 
tactical situations, where targets are constantly changing. 


THE NAVY'S TASKS 


In order to fight a limited war—to help the country concerned—we 
must exert our power on the other side of some ocean. We must get it 
there quickly and get it ashore quickly. We may have to supply it 
there for protracted periods. 

This is a primary task of the Navy and Marine Corps. Without 
this United States capability, the Communists would have a free 
reign in many areas. 

The Navy has many other vital tasks to perform now in support of 
national policies abroad. 

The 6th and 7th Fleets are serving in this capacity. These fleets 
are maintained in the highest state of readiness that the Navy can 
provide. If called upon to do so, they can swing into action now, 
with all types of weapons, and in support of limited or all-out war. 
They form a powerful forward defense of our country. 
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CARRIER STRIKING FORCE 


The backbone of this power is the carrier striking force, which has 
the unique capacity for sustained combat air operations at the scene 
of battle in all levels of war. Together with the amphibious forces, 
this seagoing power enables us to deploy troops, and to put those 
troops ashore and sustain them there against hostile opposition. There 
is no substitute for this capability, nor has the nuclear missile age 
lessened the requirement for this capability. 

In limited war especially, carriers, with their effective aircraft, pro- 
vide a capability which cannot be provided by any other force. 

It must be borne in mind that although a limited war will not 
necessarily be fought against Russians, it will be fought against 
ee ee weapons, particularly modern high-performance 
aircraft. 


SOVIET AIRCRAFT FURNISHED EGYPT, SYRIA, AND NORTH KOREA 


The Soviets have furnished their latest aircraft to such countries 
as Egypt, Syria, and North Korea. 

Senator Cuavez. To what extent? 

Admiral Burke. They have given MIG-17’s to Egypt, quite a few 
of them. They are now in the process of flying some aircraft into 
Indonesia. They have given the North Koreans a large number of 
modern jets. 

Senator Cuavez. Are those countries capable of manning these 
aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they do pretty well, after they have had 
their initial training. At first es are not so good. 

Senator Cuavez. They are adaptable to training? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It takes time, but they do pretty well. 
Airbases are not available in many of the areas where there ma 
be trouble. We must, nevertheless, be able to bring to bear in bom 
areas an air capability which is at least equal to the opposing force. 
The aircraft carrier gives us this capability, a capability which can be 

moved at will to any number of places where it is needed. 

As technology advances, our fleets must be provided with modern 
ships, aircraft, and weapon systems, in order that they can continue 
to do the job they are expected to do. 

In antisubmarine warfare the Navy has the tremendous job of 
protecting shipping and defending the continental United States 
against missile-launching submarines. Our present antisubmarine 
warfare capabilities are, at best, marginal. This remains our most 
critical area, and the one in which we need the greatest support—in 
research and development, in modern ships and aircraft, and in 
weapons and equipment to combat submarines. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


The Navy’s original fiscal year 1959 budget as submitted by the 
President was $10.720 billion, plus $100 million to be derived by trans- 
fer from the Navy stock fund. 

These figures include the amounts for military construction. This 
budget was developed within the ceilings assigned to the Department 
of Defense. 
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In March, I recommended to the Secretary of Defense that certain 
programs especially critical to national defense be augmented. The 
request for additional funds amounted to approximately $2.7 billion, 
and included funds for strengthening the Polaris program and ASW. 
Of this amount $532 million was included in the President’s proposed 
increases to the fiscal year 1959 budget. Subsequently, additional 
adjustments have been proposed, such that the President’s budget 
for the Navy now totals $11.247 billion plus the $100 million to be 
derived by transfer. 

Senator Cuavez. That includes that amount, but does not include 
what we would take to get through the ships that we discussed 
yesterday ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator CuHavez. That amounts to five-hundred-some-odd-million 
dollars ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; $493 million in addition to $11.247 
billion. 

Senator CuAvez. That is not including the $11.2 billion? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; that is not. 

The modern weapons and military equipment coming off the pro- 
duction line today are of tremendously greater complexity and size. 
Ships and aircraft are also becoming larger, in order to exploit the 
results of this technology, but size, speed, complexity, and inflationary 
trends have all added to skyrocket the cost of building and main- 
taining a modern Navy. ‘The financial aspects of these traditional 
changes have no precedent. 

Because of spiraling costs we have been able to fund for less than 
one-half the shipbuilding and aircraft procurement programs required 
to improve the combat effectiveness of the Navy. 

In order to try to get the ships and planes we need, we have been 
attempting, with little success, to allocate a larger share of our budget 
to procurement by cutting down our present forces. 

We have made drastic reductions in both military and civilian 
personnel strengths, in ships, operating aircraft, and in shore activi- 
ties—those elements which affect immediate readiness. Even so, this 
has not made funds available for major procurement. 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND PERSONNEL 


Despite the reduced forces, the portion of the Navy’s budget allo- 
cated to maintenance, operations, and personnel has remained essen- 
tially constant ever since the Korean war, averaging about $5.6 bil- 
lion annually. 

There are several reasons for this. The average cost per military 
man has been increasing at the rate of 3 or 4 percent a year, even 
without the pay raise. Costs of labor, materials, and transportation 
have increased. Maintenance of the new, more complicated ships, 
aircraft, weapons, and equipment is more expensive. The scope and 
tempo of operations imposed on our reduced forces have greatly in- 
creased. This is wearing out our older units faster, and creating a 
greater need for repair and overhaul. 

Due to inadequate maintenance and operations funds we have de- 
ferred maintenance both in the fleet and our shore activities—too much 
so in some instances—and we have had to allow our stocks of supplies 
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and repair parts to drop without replacement. As a result of. all 
these things, when any funds are made available by cutting forces, they. 
are necessarily used to sustain our immediate readiness and leave no 
savings for procurement. 

The House has proposed increases in the Navy budget, principally 
for the Polaris program. Over half of this amount, however, has been 
offset by proposed cuts in several programs involving support of per- 
sonnel and the fleet, maintenance and operations, and procurement. 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


We are requesting that funds be restored in the most critical of these 
programs. 

The Navy’s budget does not take into account operational contin- 
gencies, yet such contingencies always occur. Suez, Jordan, Syria, 
Taiwan, Indonesia, Lebanon, and Venezuela are the most recent 
instances. 


HUMANITARIAN OPERATIONS 


The Navy is also frequently called upon for humanitarian opera- 
tions. During the past year, naval forces assisted in the rescue and 
relief of hundreds of thousands of peoples stricken by floods in Spain, 
Ceylon, and Japan. 

sarge numbers of our naval ships and aircraft are involved in search 
and rescue operations periodically. 

All of these contingencies require additional steaming hours, flight 
hours, fuel, and supplies. When these situations arise, we have to pay 
for them with funds which were budgeted for planned maintenance. 

The Navy’s budget also does not take into account expected wage 
increases and other anticipated inflationary costs. Yet, even in the 
short time since the budget estimates were prepared, substantial in- 


creases in the costs of wages, transportation, and material have 
occurred. 


PAY INCREASES FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. At that point, Admiral, your $11 billion plus, that 
you included in the budget does not include the wage increases for 
military personnel or civilians? 

Admiral Burke. It does include the wage increases for military 
personnel. 

Senator CHavez. What about the civilians ? 

Admiral Burke. It does not include the wage increases for civilians 
that have occurred since the budget was prepared. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you kindly have your budget people prepare 
a statement as to what are the anticipated costs of the civilian pay 
increases ? 

Admiral Burke. By that, do you mean the Government’s civilians? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, Government civilians. 

Admiral Burke. The contractors’ personnel wages also have gone 
up a great deal, and that causes a great increase. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, and if you put an order in for a par- 
ticular piece of equipment, the wages also go up in connection with 


that under the contract, so hence you have to pay more for that piece 
of machinery ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


It is estimated that for fiscal year 1959 the additional cost to Department of 


the Navy for the classified pay increase recently passed by Congress will be 
$74 million. 


Blue collar wage increases which have taken place since the formulation of the 
budget in November 1957 and therefore are not included in the budget estimates, 
are expected to cost an additional $35 million in fiscal year 1959. 


UNBUDGETED COSTS 


In several of the appropriations for operations and maintenance 
these unbudgeted costs amount to much more than the actual funds 
we are requesting be restored. 

As I previously indicated, we have been on the ragged edge for main- 
tenance and operation funds for over 3 years; the cuts proposed by the 
House amount to about $33 million in this category. We request that 
funds in this amount be restored to the maintenance and operations 
appropriations. 

I am concerned about any inroads upon our programs for the sup- 
port of military personnel, and for the care of their dependents. 

The House has recommended cuts in both of these areas, the first 
involving travel and the second involving the medical care of depend- 
ents. 

With respect to the latter, that is, the medical care for dependents, 
the cut proposed by the House will reduce the number of dependents 
who will be provided medical care. In view of the determined efforts 
we are making to provide attractive career incentives for our person- 
nel, we are requested that these funds be restored. 


FISCAL 1959 PROGRAMS CONCERNED WITH FUTURE CAPABILITIES 


I would like to discuss now the major fiscal year 1959 programs 
which concern the Navy’s future capabilities. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The ability to provide the fleet with the fighting potential required 
for moderate warfare is largely dependent upon the technical excel- 
lence of our research and development programs. We have been 
especially proud of the Navy’s scientists and engineers and of our tech- 
nical laboratories for the results which they have achieved to date, and 
we are confident that they will continue to widen the frontiers of 
scientific knowledge. 

The major emphasis i in our fiscal year 1959 research and develop- 
ment programs is in the fields of antisubmarine warfare, air defense, 
nuclear propulsion, the Polaris weapon system, all-weather attack 

capability for carrier-based aircraft, and in basic and supporting re- 

search. These programs are expensive, and several other important 
programs have had to be deferred to concentrate the funds in these 
areas. 

Senator Cuavez. What you mean by that last statement is that in 
order to carry out the priority on this program, you have had to defer 
action on other things that might be sesdeddlna| ? 
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Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. There is a limit on the amount of funds, 
and with such things as electronics research we could use more funds 
if we had them. 

POLARIS WEAPON SYSTEM 


The fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation provided for the 
construction of the first three Polaris submarines. 

The President’s fiscal year 1959 budget provides for the construc- 
tion of two more. The House has proposed funds to increase this 
latter figure by four. These 6 proposed for 1959, together with the 
3 already authorized, would give the Navy a total of 9. 

Senator Cuavez. What does that mean in consideration of your 
functions, duties, and obligations ? 

Admiral Burke. We believe that the Polaris submarine is going 
to be one of the best weapons systems for retaliation, for massive 
destruction, that there is in existence. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you feel that the total of nine would meet the 
requirements for the moment, considering all of the conditions that 
you have outlined heretofore ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you recommend more ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; -nine is about the most that we could 
handle properly now. 

Senator Exxenper. Where did the House get the idea that nine 
should be thenumber? Did you give it to them ? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir. However, let me amplify that. This 
number was brought out under specific questioning by the Defense 
Subcommittee of the House. 

We had recommended to the Secretary of Defense that there be 
nine. 

Senator Eitenper. As you say, this is for a retaliatory war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Does that mean attack on the coast of some of 
the installations of our potential enemies or does it mean attacks 
at sea on their vessels ? 

Admiral Burke. It means attacks on their coasts. 

Senator Ettenper. On the coasts. 

Admiral Burke. These are ballistic missiles, and they are only 
good against fixed targets. 

Senator Evtenper. I understand. So your program, as I envision 
it, is twofold: first, you want to be able to destroy the submarines 
of our potential enemies, and second, you want to derive sufficient 
offensive capability with your submarine » launch coastal attacks 
against the enemy. Ilowever, you do not hold, as some people do, 
that we need as many submarines as Russia, do you ? 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Admiral Burke. No, sir. What we need to have is antisubmarine 
capability. 

Senator Exienper. Check. That is because they do not have the 
other type vessels on the seas. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. They are not dependent upon the 
sea as much as we are. 
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But I would like to point out, too, that a submarine is a very good 
antisubmarine weapon, also. 
Senator Extenper. I understand that, but you have other vessels 
that may also be used for that purpose ? 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Senator Ertenper. And probably more effectively and at less cost? 
Admiral Burke. Well, antisubmarine warfare is a team effort and 
it takes submarines and surface ships and aircraft all together. It 
has to be pretty well balanced. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUBMARINE DEFENSE AGAINST ENEMY SUBS 





Senator ELLeNpER. How can a submarine be more effective in de- 
stroying other submarines than the other methods? 

Admiral Burke. Under certain circumstances, they are better than 
other methods. One of the reasons for that is that the submarine can 
choose its own level underneath the surface of the water to operate. 

This is important because of the thermal layers in the water. Sound 
does not go up or down through thermal layers very easily. But if 
a submarine is at the same level as an enemy submarine, it is not 
bothered with thermal levels, and the sonar range is much greater 
than would otherwise be the case. 


NEW TECHNIQUE 





Senator ExLtenper. Is it usual to fight submarines under water? 
Admiral Burke. It is a new technique. 
Senator ELLenper. It must be a new technique because I have never 

heard of it before. 

Admiral Bure. It is usable now because of the high sustained 
underwater speed that has been made possible. 

Senator ExLenper. How about detection of enemy submarines? 
Are they usable for that purpose 

Admiral Burke. They are very useful for that. They have good 
sonars, and they have the weapons to kill submarines. 

The difficulty with the submarine is that, although it is good for 
antisubmarine warfare and for sinking surface shipping, it is no 
good for air defense. Also aircraft are able to cover a much wider 
area in searching for snorkeling submarines, and can get there faster 
when the enemy submarine is detected. 


OVERWHELMING NUMBER OF SUBS NOT NECESSARY 





Senator Extenper. I am glad the record has been made clear. I 
have had so many people write to me and say, “Russia has so many 
submarines, why do we not get as many?” It would not do us any 
good. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. That is one of the fallacies that we 
have labored under with many war situations, putting man against 
man, bomber against bomber, and submarine against submarine. It 
does not work out that way. 

Senator ELLenper. That ought to be made clear to the people. It 
will save us much correspondence. They seem to be frightened by 
the fact that if Russia has 500 submarines we ought to wane 1,000, 
but I do not see it that way at all. 
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Admiral Burxr. You are correct, sir. It is not necessarily true. 
Senator Exrenver. All right, sir; 1 am glad we see eye to eye on 
that. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLARIS WEAPON SYSTEM 


Admiral Burke. The development of the Polaris weapon system is 
proceeding satisfactorily and on schedule. We are at a point where 
we need no more technological breakthroughs to meet our dev elop- 
ment objectives, although we do need more development to improve 
its initial capability. We expect the first development model of 
Polaris to be fired from land in the fall of this year, and from sea 
next summer. The keels for the first three submarines have been laid. 
With the acceleration provided for in our budget submission, the 
first Polaris submarine will be ready for sea in early 1960. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking now about the budget submis- 
sions. What did they do about that submission’ Did they allow it 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


COST OF POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Senator EiLtenper. Let me ask you this, Admiral: How does the 
cost of the submarines you are now requesting compare with the older 
ones / 

Admiral Burke. The comparison of the cost between a nuclear 
attack submarine and a Polaris submarine is that the attack sub- 
marine costs about $50 million and the Polaris submarine costs about 

$100 million. Soa Polaris submarine costs just about twice as much 
as an attack submarine. 

Senator Exzenper. And the Polaris will have a dual purpose; it 
will be able to do what the cheaper one will do, plus have the offen- 
sive capabilities for coastal attack. 

Admiral Burke. It can, sir. But actually, this Polaris submarine 
is primarily a one-purpose submar ine. It is primarily for deterrence. 
It could be used for other things and will be so used, under certain 
circumstances. It has enough weapons capability to defend itself 
against attack It is so expensive that it is very important that it be 
used primarily for this one purpose of deterrence. 

Senator Cuavez. It is important that its primary mission be ful- 
filled, so that it would not be used for these other missions, except 
in emergency / 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 


EXPERIENCE WITH SUBMARINE “NAUTILUS” 


Senator Cuavez. The Nautilus was the first of that type of sub- 
marine ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The Nautilus is the first nuclear-powered 
attack submarine. She is nota Polaris submarine. 

Senator CnHavez,. What kind of success have you had with the 
Nautilus? What kind of results have you had? 

Admiral Burke. We have had spectacular results. She has been 
able to stay submerged for tremendously long periods. The Skate, 
a similar nuclear sub, came back from a recent cruise and stayed 31 
days submerged. That is a long, long time. The Nauti/us operated 
very successfully under the ice in the Arctic. She made long, sus- 
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tained, underwater cruises, at high speeds, for example, from San 
Juan to New London, all under water and all at high speed. 

Senator Cuavez. So you would say the Vauti/us has been a success, 
according to your requirements 4 


Admiral Burke. She has been successful far beyond what we ex- 
pected when we started. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH “SEA WOLF” 


Senator Cuavez. You could not say the same thing about the Sea 
Wolf? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What was the trouble with the Sea Wolf? 

Admiral Burke. The Sea Wolf operationally was a very successful 
submarine, but she used a sodium coolant and the sodium coolant 
causes technical difficulties that make it more dangerous if anything 
happened. First, the metal might get brittle, cause a crack, and cause 
an exposure to the personnel. So it is much more dangerous to 
operate. That is the reason we are going to replace the core in the 
Sea Wolf with the same type of core that Vauti/us has. 


MORALE OF SUBMARINE PERSON NEI 


Senator Eirtenper. Well, Admiral, how did the boys stand up under 
that 31-day trip? 

Admiral Burke. th ey did extremely well. I talked to the captains 
about that, myself, and also the medical officers that were with them, 
because it was the first time that our people had been confined for so 
long a period in an artificial atmosphere. They did extremely well. 
These crews are carefully selected. The captains are particularly 
fine people and they are wonderful leaders, but they did much better 
than we thought they might have done. 

Senator Cuavez. You would consider that that was a very fine 
research operation on a human’s endurance and capabilities? 

Admiral Burke. We have been conducting research on people for 
just that purpose for a long, long time, and it is paying off now. 

Senator Eirienper. Well, [ do not want to go into any detail about 
this, but it is very interesting, and I am wondering how a submarine 
of that character can breath under ice for such an extended period 
of time? 

Admiral Burke. They have oxygen tanks and bleed off oxygen into 
the submarine whenever it is needed. 

Senator ELLenper. Of course that is provided before the submarine 
leaves its base. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There is nothing that the submarine gets 
from the surface of the sea. 

Senator EL.tenper. I understand. 


MECHANICAL DIFFICULTIES WITH ““NAUTILUS” 
Senator Younc. Have you had any mechanical difficulties with 
the Nautilus? 
Admiral Burke. A few, but nothing of any significance. She has 


a normal steam plant, so you will always have some minor difficulties 
with the mechanical plant, but nothing of any great importance. 
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Senator Youne. Are you making many important changes in the 
newer ones ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we learned a great deal from the 
Nautilus. She could be considered a model T. We have been able 
to increase core life a great deal. We have an improvement in the 
method of operation. The hull structure of later submarines has 
been changed completely because of the results of the Albacore tests. 
This submarine has a completely different type of hull form. We have 
also made a lot of changes in the ordinary, small machinery that is 
in the submarine, but this is true of all ships all the time. 

Senator Youne. Sometimes older models like the model T are more 
trouble free than the newer ones. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. Of course, when Nautilus was 
built, they built into her a lot of duplicate material, such as duplicate 
pumps, and so forth. It was extremely important that she be reliable. 

We knew that we were going a little too far on some things just 
to be on the safe side. We can reduce some of those things now. 

Senator Cuavez. You were still in research in a way? 


RESEARCH SHIP 


Admiral Burke. That is right. She is a research ship. 

Senator CuaAvez. That ship was constructed by General Dynamics? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And they are constructing this new one too? 

Admiral Burke. The Polaris? 

Senator Cnavez. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. There are 3 keels laid, 2 by General Dy- 
namics, and 1 by the Mare Island Shipyard. The others are in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget proposals and have not been laid. 

Senator Cnavez. All right, sir; you may proceed. 


SIGNIFICANT ADDITION TO RETALIATORY FORCES 


Admiral Burke. The introduction of the fleet ballistic missile sys- 
tem into the national arsenal will add significantly to the United 
States retaliatory forces. The relative invulnerability of the Polaris 
weapon system will also give the United States a unique capability. 
Because this system cannot be destroyed by surprise attack, our 
enemies and also our allies will know that the United States ability 
to retaliate does not hinge upon the immediate launching of our 
weapons, when we may only suspect—but do not know for certain— 
that an enemy is about to attack. It will give us time for decision, 
time to evaluate. The enemy will know that if he does launch an 


attack, he will be subjected to deliberate attack from unknown posi- 
tions at sea. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


In discussing the next program, guided missiles, one important 
point to keep in mind is that guided missiles are the primary and, in 
some cases, the only armament of our new ships and aircraft. 

We are in a transition period, one of those trying periods when 
there is an urgency to acquire the new improved weapons while at 
the same time the old must be phased out slowly in order that we may 
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at all times have an adequate war readiness. Transition periods are 
always expensive. 

Until a few years ago, the dominant factor in funding for guided 
missiles was the research and development costs, the costs of making 
guided missiles work. We have graduated from that era and have 
arrived at a time when our missiles do work. 

We are purchasing them now to outfit the operating forces, and 
we have the added tremendous costs of production. 

The missiles in the fiscal year 1959 program are improved versions; 
they will fly higher, faster, and farther, are more reliable and more 
accurate, and in some cases carry an increased payload. They will 
have the operational performance needed to cope with anticipated 
military targets of the same time period. The funds we are requesting 
will provide essentially for missiles actually in ships, but nothing more. 


USE OF AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Senator Extenper. Admiral, as I understand, you have these huge 
floating ships, airplane carriers. Will you use that kind of ship in 
order to handle missiles ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have missiles in several types of 
“— now; in aircraft carriers, also. 

Senator ELtenper. What is it for? To protect the ship? 

Admiral Burke. It is to defeat the enemy; not just to protect the 
ship. However, some of them are used to protect the ship. In the 
case of the missiles that are in the carrier, they are for the embarked 
aircraft to use. You see, a good many airct raft also carry missiles, 
such as the Sidewinder and Sparrow. They are used against enemy 
aircraft or shore positions, or the enemy in general. The new car- 
riers, the latest Forrestal type, such as the Kitty Hawk, also will have 
a missile battery. The carrier missile battery will use a surface-to-air 
missile to protect the ship. That will take the place of antiaircraft 
guns that we used to have on the carriers. 


MISSIONS FOR AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Senator ELtenper. Have you found new missions for these huge 
carriers? ; 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. “The missions are the same, and the mis- 
sions have been the same for the Navy for a long, long time. 

Senator Exrenper. Well, I say that because there has been much 
criticism about the necessity for erecting these huge carriers which 
cost so much money when they are so v ulnerable to attack at sea. 

Admiral Burke. I will agree with the first part of that statement, 
that they do cost a lot of money, but they are less vulnerable than 
most. people give them credit for. Any target on the surface of the 

sarth, of course, can be destroyed, whether it is on land or sea. So 
you can destroy ‘te but, to destroy a carrier, it takes a terrific effort on 
the part of the enemy. Now, these carriers have a usefulness in both 
general war and limited war—particularly in limited war. There 
are places right now where they would be needed in the event of an 
international crisis. 
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Take, for instance, Indonesia. Suppose we had to put forces into 
Indonesia today, apply a military force, for any reason at all. Be- 
cause of the lack of airfields, you cannot get there except by ships, or 
protect those ships, and troops ashore, except by c ari 


Senator Eitenper. I would rather see the U. N. do it. That is why 
the U. N. was organized. It is evident from the last 2 2 or 3 hearings 


that we are preparing to carry the entire burden. I would now like 
to ask you the same question I asked General Taylor yesterday. 


COOPERATION WITH ALLIES 


To what extent have you consulted with our friends across the seas / 

Admiral Burke. We have consulted with them quite a bit, not 
through the U. N., but through SEATO and NATO and our other 
alliances. We do a great deal of consulting with them and bring a 
lot of pressure to bear on them. 

Senator ELLenperR. With what success ¢ 

Admiral Burke. With quite a bit. 

Senator Extenper. What kind of pressure do you use? It must 
be mighty weak. 

Admiral Burke. No; it is quite a bit. “Pressure,” really, isn’t 
the right word. It is “influence.” There is the German Navy, for 
example. 

Senator Ex.tenper. I am not talking about the German Navy. | 
am talking about the British, French, and Italians. These are the 
people we have given billions to so that they would be able to help us 
to carry the load. But, as I pointed out yesterday and on many other 
occasions, we are alone in all of Asia, except for the assistance we get 
from the people of the particular countries we assist. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I agree, generally, with the statement 
of the Senator from Louisiana, but, nevertheless, I still think that, 
irrespective of what your friends do or do not do, we still have the 
responsibility of taking care of our security. 

Admiral Burke. That is absolutely correct, sir, and that is a big 
point. That is “the” point. We are going to have to depend upon 
ourselves to defend ourselves. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know that they are doing half of their 
duty, but, irrespective of that, we are in that position. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator, I have never questioned anything that 
is necessary to protect us. However, where we have assisted coun- 
tries, who were supposed to help us when their own economics were 
restored, and then have them lean on us, instead of help us, that is 
where I want to draw the line. 

Admiral Burke. Well, there is a line that needs to be drawn, all 
right. 

Senator Exitenver. It should have been drawn 2 or 3 years ago. 


GERMAN NAVY 


Senator Youne. Admiral, you mentioned the German Navy. Do 
the Germans have much of a navy 4 

Admiral Burke. Not now, but they are going to have a good navy. 
Admiral Ruge and his officers are extremely fine people, and they 
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are working on their navy very hard. They will produce a good 
navy that will be of great help to the free world. 

Senator Cuavez. Irrespective of what happened in the last war, 
I still have lots of admiration for the technical ability of the Germans. 

Senator Youna. lL agree. I am for associating with people who will 
fight for their full freedom to manage their own government. There 
are some of our allies from whom we do not get too much help, 
but they spend a‘lot of our money. 

Admiral Burke. All of our allies are important, because the free 
world is important. Every nation that stays free assists us. 

Senator Cuavez. But should they not do something to stay free ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right—that is the trouble. It could be 
compared to a city in our own country where there are many people 
that do not do anything to help their own community. They area 
drag on their community, but it is still important that that part of the 
community be kept clean, and so forth, but it costs the rest of the 
community money to do it. 

Senator YounG. Some of them get to the point of thinking that we 
are going to do everything for them and they do not have to do any- 
thing to help us. Some of the people are getting to the point where 
they think we have to help them. They think the »y can do anything 
they want to. They still believe that we will help them. 

Senator Eutenper. That is the result of our foreign policy. That 
is what I have been contending for the past 3 or 4 years. 


DETERMINATION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Cuavez. The only difficulty with the military is that they 
have to carry out policy v that is determined elsewhere. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. Who determines it ? 

Senator Cuavez. The administration. The State Department han- 
dles foreign policy and of necessity the military will have to carry 
out that policy whether they like it or dislike it; is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. That is absolutely correct. 


STATUS OF NATO 


Senator Ex.tenper. Admiral, do you feel that NATO has been a 
success ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENver. What about the 36 divisions you were supposed 
to have? Where are they now? You have but paper divisions—and 
you know it. 

Admiral Burks. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Senator ELitenper. Exactly. 

Admiral Burr. Butt still, in order to find out whether NATO 
succeeds or not, you haVe to estimate what would have happened if 
there had not been a NATO. 

Senator Eivenper. Oh, I have heard that, Admiral, about “What 
would have happened to France if we hadn’t given them all of that 
money?” I have heard that for the past 10 years, but we have been 
helping, and it strikes me that France ought to be more interested than 
we are in her protection, but yet we have permitted her to send 
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her best troops into north Africa. The only real fighting troops 
left in Western Europe are good old Americans—and you know that, 
too. 

Admiral Bure. I think the Americans are pretty good, sir, and 
I am sure they are the best troops, but there are others that can fight, 
too. 

Senator Evitenper. Oh, I know that. They can fight, but they are 
not there. 

Admiral Burke. Friends are always exasperating—friends of mine 
are. 

Senator ELienper. That is no consolation when we add up our ex- 
penditures and then observe the accomplishments. 

Senator Cnavez. You may proceed. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Admiral Burke. In considering the appropriation, “Procurement 
of ordnance and ammunition,” the House proposed a reduction of $10 
million based on anticipated reimbursement from military assistance 
program sales. 

Due to cancellations in prior year MAP orders since the budget 
estimates were submitted, and the failure of some orders to material- 
ize, we are already short $17 million in funds which were to have been 
applied to the fiscal year 1959 ordnance procurement program. 

If past experience in MAP sales is any criterion, the action proposed 
by the House will increase this shortage even further. 

Unless these funds of $10 million are restored, we will have to 
delete additional urgently needed weapons from our planned procure- 
ment. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you feel that you are going to be short $17 
million? Then why ask for restoration of only $10 million ? 

Admiral Burke. Because it was the $10 million we asked for origi- 
nally in the President’s budget that was cut out. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


During the past few years, in line with the necessity to reduce our 
operating forces, the number of operating aircraft has been progres- 
sively reduced. 

At the time of the budget submission, an end fiscal year 1959 
strength of 8,360 operating aircraft was planned, this being a reduc- 
tion of almost 1,400 planes since fiscal year 1957. 

Due to a combination of financial restrictions and increased costs 
of labor and material, we have had to stretch out delivery or make 
outright cancellation of aircraft contained in prior year programs. 

As a result, the Navy’s end strength for fiscal year 1959 will fall 
short some 300 aircraft below the low planned level of 8,360, and 
1,700 planes below the 1957 level. 

Most of the reductions in aircraft are being made in support and 
training units, and in aircraft assigned to Reserve squadrons; but, 
of necessity, combat strength is also being reduc ed. 

In reducing the attack carrier aircraft strength, the air group struc- 
ture is being reorganized to maintain the highest possible combat 
readiness, but, in so doing, flexibility and reserve power are being 
sacrificed. 
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In addition to the reduction in attack carrier aircraft, it has been 
necessary to make a 33 percent reduction in the aircraft assigned to 
the Atlantic and Pacific airborne early-warning barrier forces. 

While the overall number of ASW aircraft has decreased, we are 
attempting to maintain the fleet’s ASW capability through redistri- 
bution of ASW aircraft available from the training command. 

Each year about 20 percent of the Navy’s operating aircraft— 
about 2,000 planes this year—wear out, become obsolete, or are lost 
through accidents, and they must be replaced by new deliveries. This 
establishes the quantity which must be bought. 

But of equal importance is the quality of the aircraft procured. 
In the fiscal year 1959 procurement, quality is emphasized. The pro- 
gram includes four new models: an improved seaplane for ASW; a 
new carrier-based low-level attack aircraft; a carrier-based early 
warning aircraft; and an off-the-shelf light administrative aircraft. 


LIGHT ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT 


The budget request also includes preproduction funds for a new 
antisubmarine land plane. 

Senator ELtenper. What type of aircraft is administrative air- 
craft ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Those are light, commercial aircraft to replace 
some administrative aircraft that we have, which are about 14 years 
old now. They will be such types as the Cessnas and Beechcrafts. 

Senator ELLenper. What are they used for? 

Admiral Burke. They are used for administrative purposes alto- 
gether. 

Senator ELLenper. What do you mean by “administrative pur- 
poses”? ‘To carry people? 

Admiral Burke. To carry people, yes, sir. 

We are paying the high initial cost during this period, but the 
quantity of aircraft, when delivered in 1960, will be insufficient to 
offset the attrition in operating aircraft due to accidents alone. We 
will have to fall back on existing models in future programs in an 
attempt to maintain our combat strength. 

Congress has been provided the price lists of the planned fiscal 
year 1959 aircraft procurement. Although these prices were the 
very best which could be estimated at the time, increased costs due 
to wage increases have already occurred since the budget was sub- 
mitted. Further, any expenditure restrictions will inevitably result 
in additional increases if programs have to be deferred to a later 
date or stretched out into periods of even higher costs. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


The House has recommended reductions in aircraft procurement, 
which would delete the 10 twin-recipro a administrative 
aircraft in the program, These aircraft are being bought to replace 


oe light transports which are becoming unusable because of age. 
n 1960, the year in which the new aircraft would be delivered, the 


models being replaced will have been in operation an average of 16 
years. 
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The House has also proposed a very sizable reduction in the amount 
of money requested for initial spares in the 1959 program. Absence 
of spare parts results in the grounding of aircraft. 


fe 
Our method of budgeting and procuring aircraft spare parts is 
economical and practicable. If the funds are not restored, it will ‘ 
be necessary to defer placing spare part orders at the expense of 


greater numbers of modern aircraft grounded, or to delete additional 
aircraft to provide a proper level of support. 


LOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT 


Senator Ex,Ltenper. Admiral, reverting back to the administra- 
tive aircraft, I would like you to tell us where they are used? Do you 
have them aboard ships? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; ; they are used on the shore. For example, 
in Anacostia we have some of them. We have them at most of the 
air stations. They are used for proficiency flying, some of them, but 
primarily they are used to take people from here to there. 

Senator ELLENper. You mean working people ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. Soldiers? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; they are our naval officers, primarily. 

Senator Evtenver. How was that done before # 

Admiral Burke. We have old aircraft for that purpose now, sir. 

These will replace the aircraft that we have now, which will be 16 
years old when these new aircraft are delivered. 

Senator Eixenper. Is that the shortage you were complaining about 
in this aggregate of 300? How many administrative aircraft are in- 
cluded in the 300 figure ¢ 

Adimral Burke. Only 10. 

Senator ELLenper. Only 10? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exitenper. Where do these aircraft take the officers? 

Would it be from Washington to Seattle, for example ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they might go from Washington to 

Seattle. 
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USE OF COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 


Senator EvLtenper. Do you ever think of using commercial airplanes 
for that purpose, and thereby save the Government some money ? 

Admiral Burke. Sometimes it saves the Goverment money, and 
when it does they use commercial. 


FLIGHTS OF HELICOPTERS ON WEEKENDS 


Senator ELLenver. Don’t you have sufficient administrative aircraft 
on hand at this time? While playing golf at the Army and Navy Club 
on Sundays, I have observed the sky filled with service helicopters, 
most of which have United States Army markings on them. It strikes 
me that there seems to be no limit to which the services will go to get 
accommodations for their people. I wonder what these helicopters 
were being used for. 

Secretary Gares. I think, Senator, they may be used for Reserve 
training—the weekend warriors—and proficiency flying. 

Senator Extenper. The helicopters? 

Secretary Gates. I think so. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand there were nine used just for the 
purpose of carrying people from Washington to Virginia. 

Secretary Gates. I do not know as to that. 

Senator ELitenper. There seems to be no limit to the accommoda- 
tions made available to the people of the armed services. . 

Senator Cuavez. In many instances, we will say, a civilian member 
of the Navy will probably have to go somewhere, let us say he has 
business in Seattle. Does he use one of those aircraft to go there? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; he might. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the type of trip you are speaking about ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLenper. Although he could go commercial ? 

Secretary Gates. We go both ways. 

Senator Ex.enper. I know, but you have the accommodations. 
However, you know good and well it is much cheaper to go commercial 
than to have airplanes ready for that purpose. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have the equivalent of MATS in the De- 
partment ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; this was changed this past year, a year 
ago. MATS is now under an industrial funding arrangement as of 
this year, so it will be run similar to a commercial venture. Our fleet 
logistic airwings have been substantially reduced. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FREIGHT BY MATS 


Senator Cuavez. There have been a lot of complaints by the civilian 
airlines that MATS is doing a lot of private business which could be 
done by the civilian airplanes that are carrying freight. Only about 
7 percent of the total freight that is carried is carried by the civilian 
airlines and 93 percent is carried by MATS, and they are complaining 
about the Government being in business, which I am sure the Secretary 
would not want to see. 


Secretary Gates. You will have to ask the Air Force about this, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Cuavez. All right. Proceed, Admiral. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Admiral Burke. The shipbuilding and conversion program is 
undergoing difficulties similar to the aircraft program. 

Large stretchouts and deferment of contract awards have been made 
in our previous year programs to stay within the expenditure targets. 
This, coupled with spiraling wage and material costs, changes in the 
characteristics of equipment for ships to incorporate new technical 
developments, and other factors, has resulted in substantial increases 
in the price of some ships. 

These accumulating costs have required cancellation of certain ships 
in prior years’ programs in order that the remaining ships will be 
fully funded within the appropriations available. 

Further, the fiscal year 1959 program will suffer an increase in cost 
if any of the ships have to be delayed into periods of higher prices. 

Senator E,tenper. Are those the ships you canceled recently ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. Have you given the reason for that, Admiral? 


INCREASE IN PRICES OF SHIPS 


Admiral Burxe. The prices of these ships increased, due to several 
things. One was increased costs in labor and materials. 

Senator Exitenper. Did you have escalator clauses in the contracts? 

Admiral Burke. You have them in the contracts, but not with Con- 
gress. We have no escalator contracts with Congress. 

Senator Exztenper. I understand. I am glad you do not. Have 
you let contracts for all of these ships? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; the contracts have been let for only two 
of them. 

Senator ELtenper. Did you say that because of increased costs you 
were forced to cancel out the contracts for these ships? 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN TOTAL PROGRAM 


Admiral Burke. That is right—for the total program. It takes 
3 or 4 years to build a ship, so as costs go up, then everything that is 
not completed requires more money, resulting in a total program, 
counting new obligating authority and unliquidated obligations, of 
something like $4 billion. If costs go up 5 percent on $4 billion, that 
gives a $200 million yearly deficit. That is what has happened, and 
prices have gone up over 5 percent. 

Senator ELtenper. Are we to understand that the money that was 
presumably to be used for the construction of the ships that are being 
canceled out is now going to be used on other ships ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 


COST OF CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS 


Senator Exrenper. All right. What are you going to do in those 
cases where you have signed contracts—such as the one you have in 
Avondale? 

Admiral Burke. We will cancel those contracts, sir, and it will cost 
us something to cancel them. 
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Senator ELtenper. Do you know how much! 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNnperR. Have you estimated that? , 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The total cost for those ships, that is, the 
total contract appropriation, was about $18,700,000, 

Senator ELLenper. For the nine ships? 

Admiral Burxe. No; the two escorts at Avondale. 

Those are rough figures now, because we do not have them exactly— 
but we have expended about $3,500,000 on them. It will cost us some 
$2,200,000 for cancellation. 

Senator Ettenper. Will that be a total loss? 

Admiral Burke. No; that is not quite true. A good deal will be lost, 
but some of the equipment, the steel and things that we can salvage, 
will be used in other ships. 

Senator Exitenper. I am informed that in order to terminate the 
contract at Avondale, it will cost around $6 million. 

Admiral Burke. Total? 

Senator ELLENDeER. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. That is about right. It will be about $5.7 million. 

Senator Exienper. In other words, it will cost you about one-third 
of the original cost to cancel out. 

Admiral Burke. That is about right; yes, sir. 

Senator E.ienper. If you need those ships, why take this big loss? 


CANCELLATION POLICY 


Admiral Burke. We looked over this program in great detail, sir. 
This is the way we went about it : 

We said, first, “What ships have we not let contracts on at all?” 
That was one element. 

Then we considered, “What ships do we need the most?” For ex- 
ample, antisubmarine warfare ships we need very badly. Next, we 
asked, “How could we save the most money ?” 

All of these elements entered into our recommendations. 

Senator ExLLtenper. Why could not the determinations be made 
before you gave out the contracts? 

Admiral Burke. Because the prices did not go up then, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. I know, but you say you need the ships. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we need the ships, but we did not know 
that the prices had gone up until about a month ago, 6 weeks ago. 

Senator Cuavez. But it was still contemplated you would prob- 
ably replace those you had been canceling by 1960? 

Admiral Burke. In the 1960 program, we will have a shipbuilding 
program; that is true enough, and similar ships will be in that 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it not the fact, the actual fact, that, after you 
had programed and planned and designed these ships, you decided 
that you did not want them ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. No, sir. These ships are good ships. 


DESCRIPTION OF SHIPS INVOLVED 


Let me explain about these two escorts. These ships were designed 
as, chiefly, antisubmarine-warfare ships of a type that could be 
produced in a hurry. They used diesel engines. So, in case of an 
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emergency, we would have a design already approved and tested 
at sea of a good antisubmarine-warfare ship. Now, this type ship is 
principally for antisubmarine warfare. It is small and cheap. It 
would not be good to send this ship over where it is going to be 
subjected to air attack, but it is capable against submarines. These 
ships have an SQS-4 sonar in them, and good antisubmarine-warfare 
weapons. They cost about $9 million apiece. 

Senator Ertenper. Those are the two? 

Admiral Burke. Those are the two DE’s or escorts. Now, there 
are 2 in the previous program that are just about to be completed, 
and these 2 would make a total of 4 that would operate as a division, 
as a group. 

Senator Extenper. What are you going to do with those other 
two? 

Admiral Burke. We will have to operate those two by themselves. 

Senator ELLenper. How far are they from completion ? 

Admiral Burxe. The 2 being canceled are, I think, about 20 per- 
cent. The other two were in a previous year’s program and are 
much farther along. 

Senator Ex.tenper. What about the remainder of the nine? You 
accounted for two. What about the other seven ? 

Admiral Burke. One of them is an amphibious assault ship, or 
LPH, in Philadelphia. 

Senator ELLenper. Was a contract awarded for that ? 

Admiral Burke. It went to the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The 
work on this ship has not progressed very far, because work had to 
be slowed down to remain within the expenditure target. 

Senator Exttenper. How much have you invested in that one? 

Admiral Burke. Very little. 

Senator Exitenper. What about the design? Did not all of that 
cost money ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that cost money. 


ESTIMATED LOSS TO THE GOVERN MENT 


Senator ELLenper. Will you be able to tell us what the estimated 
loss to the Government is? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we are submitting a statement, as a result 
of yesterday’s meeting, on that, sir. 

Senator ELLeNper. Can you give us an idea how much it is? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is about $8,300,000 total for the 2 DE’s 
and the LPH. Part of the money spent for material will ultimately 
be recovered due to using the material in other Navy programs. 

Senator ELienver. But, of this total of $8,300,000, $6 million is for 
the DE’s. 

Admiral Burke. That is the big cost. 

Senator ELtenper. That isthe big cost? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. On the others, the frigates and the 
cruiser conversions, the contracts had not been awarded. Such mate- 
rial as had been ordered by the Navy will be used in the fiscal year 1959 
shipbuilding program. 

Senator ELLENpER. War, at best, is waste, but there is no reason why 
it should be aggravated. I cannot, for the life of me, see why con- 
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tracts should be canceled when you have already invested one-third 
of the total contract price and you state that you need the ships. 

Admiral Burke. We did not want to do this, sir. We need these 
ships; there is no question of our need for the ships. It is just a ques- 
tion of, “We have to pay for what we can get,” and the prices go up 
and we have so much money and we cannot buy all the things we 
expected to buy in this appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, that applies to everything in this bill. You 
have been, this morning, justifying, and, I think, correctly, restora- 
tions of money items in this bill that we are now considering, so there 
is no reason why it should not apply to ships, but, speaking about the 
net that will be unrecovered of the ones you have in mind, I notice 
LPH No. 1, the net on that will be $2,600,000, and, as to the next one— 
and there are 2 of them, the present estimate is $18,700,000. I presume 
that is the one that Senator Ellender was talking about, and that will 
net, you $5,700,000, practically $6 million. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You will not recover a thing on the two that you 
were going to convert on the 1958 planning? You will not recover 
anything on the 4 that you had for 1958, and that you have not awarded 
the contracts on, a net figure of $8,300,000 for the 9 of them? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator ExLenper. That is a total loss to the Government of $8,- 
300,000. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, and it hurts. 

Senator ELLenper. I guarantee you, it hurts me plenty. 

Admiral Burke. But we have these price that have gone up here. 


COST OF LABOR AND MATERIALS 


Senator ELLENpER. What is the biggest cost involved in this? 
Admiral Burke. Labor and materials. 


INCREASED COST OF CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT 


There are other reasons, too—I mean changes in the equipment of 
the ship. This costs more. There is always some of that. But there 
is an unreasonably large increase in costs this year, due, primarily, to 
increases in labor and materials. 

Senator EL.tenper. How much of that cost would you say was due 
to labor increases, percentagewise? Would you be able to give that ? 
Admiral Burke. I would say it is about 40 or 50 percent. 

Senator Exxenper. [f labor is not careful, it will price itself out of 
the market. 

Senator Cuavez. And the rest of it would be due to the increased 
profits for the shipbuilder, I presume ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; the rest is due to other causes, such as 
changes in the characteristics. For example, when the ship was first 
being designed, it may have been planned to install a certain type of 
radar. But by the time the ship is being built, you find that you then 
have a very much better radar to put on the same ship. So you put 
the better radar in, but it costs more money. Those things all add 
something to the cost. 


Senator Cuavez. If there are any profits, it goes to the manufac- 
turers ? 
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Admiral Burge. Well, they reexamine the contract, so that pre- 
sumably they keep out any excessive profits. This is Just a very bad 
year for increasing costs. 

Now there are other things, a whole series of little things that cause 
changes, too, and we normally expect some of those, of course. 

Senator Cuavez. I realize that, but I cannot understand why you 
think these things will be better by 1960. 

Admiral Burke. I do not expect it to be better. These ships will 
be lost. 

Senator Youne. You are going to have to build them anyway at a 
later date ? 

Admiral Burke. We are going to have to build ships to do these 
functions sometime. 

Senator Ettenper. And then they will cost you more. If that is 
good business, I don’t know what good business is. 

Admiral Burxe. If the prices go up, they will cost more; and it is 
not good business, I agree. 

Senator Dworsnak. I got the impression yesterday you said there 
would be improved designs for these ships w hen they were built later. 
Now, is that not a real, “potent factor in making this decision ? 

Admiral Burke. That was one of the factors, sir, but these ships 
are useful ships right now. Every time you wait a couple of years 
you can get a better ship because you know more; but these ships will 
be very useful. 

Senator Dworsnak. You say we are short of funds so far as its 
availability is concerned with the Department of the Navy? 


FULL FUNDING OF SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we are short about $500 million. 

Senator Dworsuax. And we are giving away $4 billion a year on 
our foreign aid program to find ratholes all over the world and yet we 

cannot build ships because we are lacking a few millions of dollars. 
W ho makes such policy? I do know that ‘Congress participates in it. 

Admiral Burkes. Congress makes this one, sir, on this particular 
thing. We are required to fully fund all of our shipbuilding pro- 
gram. We cannot spend $1 more than the appropriations for ship- 
building. We submit an estimate on this 1958 shipbuilding program 
as to how much the ships are going to cost. Then it takes 2 or 3 years 
to build the ships, but during that time the prices go up and our 
estimates are wrong and we find ourselves just short of n money to build 
the ships. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. But you said in your statement that we h: ave 
to maintain freedom of the seas and that the responsibility for main- 
taining this freedom has fallen largely upon the United States. Now, 
that is a precise and definite statement. 

Admiral Burke. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. How are you going to do this—maintain and 
protect these other 42 free nations? Are ‘they building ships? 

I notice once in a while we are contributing ships, t taking them out 
of storage, taking them out of active use, and giving them to other 
countries. Are any of these allied countries building any ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Not many. In Japan they are. 
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PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION OF MERCHANT SHIPS 


Senator Dworsnax. They are building merchant ships to compete 
with our fleets and building merchant ships to compete with Ameri- 
can shipowners. I can tell you that. 

We voted the other day to increase the subsidy from 50 to 55 per- 
cent in building a luxury liner for one of our big merchant marine 
operators and here we cannot find a few million dollars, which are 
essential to maintaining the security of our country and the freedom 
of the seas. That is difficult for me to comprehend. 

Senator Cuavez. At the moment we will have to wait until 1960 
for a few ships to protect that freedom. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AT SHIPYARDS 


Senator E.itenper. Admiral, I cannot understand how you can 
tell this committee, that you are going to need these ships in 1960, 
when they will cost more, and then cancel these contracts with a loss 
resulting to the Government. In addition, have you considered the 
employment situation when you authorized the cancellation of these 
ships from your program ? 

For instance, at Avondale alone, I am informed you will put 300 
people out of work. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir, but it is not true that we over- 
looked it. It is one of the factors that we have to examine. We have 
to stay within the fully funded program and this is the best way to 
do it. This hurts the least. 

Senator Cuavez. If the money is available you will build the ships. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenver. How much will you need? 

Admiral Burke. For the total we need about $500 million, but as 
to these two ships I will say this 

Senator E.ttenper. I mean on the ships you have started and on 
which you are going to incur losses. I am not speaking of the ones 
you have not started. 

Admiral Burke. It is about $13 million for the two escorts. 

Senator Ex.cenper. Mr. Chairman, I wish we would bear that in 
mind and make the necessary funds available. It is criminal to lose 
the $8.3 million investment and then make a new start on these ships 
in 1960. 

Admiral Burke. Well, for these two escorts, we need $13 million. 

For the amphibious ship, the LPH, that is another story. 

Senator Ex.enper. I am also interested in that one because we will 
also lose some investment there. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We will lose $2.6 million on this LPH. 
Now, we probably made a mistake in doing this, when we get through 
with this conversion it is still going to be an old ship. That is, it is 
going to have old equipment in it and old engines. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean it will be old before you complete it? 


CONVERSION OF OLD SHIPS 


Admiral Burks. This is a conversion, sir. We have taken an old 
ship and redesigned it. We are reworking it on the inside. The 
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conversion has cost us a great deal more than we anticipated. It is 
now better to buy a new ship than to try to convert this old one. So 
on the LPH it is better to take the loss. 

Senator ELtenver. What about the 2 ships in which you will have 
an investment of $5.7 million ? 

Admiral Burke. Those DE’s, or escorts, take $13 million to com- 
plete, and they will be good ships. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, now, are they new ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, they are new ships. 
Senator ELLenpEr. That will take $13 million? 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


MODERIZATION OF SUBMARINES 





Senator DworsHax. Admiral, you are also modernizing some of the 
submarines, are you not ? 

Admiral Burke. The Seawolf, but that is not affected by this. 

Senator Dworsnak. None of the others, I know, outside of this 
program. Are you not currently modernizing or rebuilding some 
submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What progress is being made? Are you 
encountering higher costs? Higher than you anticipated ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We are encountering higher costs all 
along the line in shipbuilding, aircraft procurement, every place. It 
is considerably higher and shocking. 

Senator DworsuaK. Maybe it is too expensive to have defense in 
this country. Maybe we had better terminate. 

Admiral Burke. When we do that, sir, we will have had it for good. 

Senator DworsHak. Maybe Americans had better become alerted to 
the threat that this may happen unless we wake up. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Senator Extitenper. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to argue with 
my good friend, Admiral Burke, about the old ship, since the admiral 
has admitted the Navy has probably made a mistake. But on the 
two new ships which will cost only $13 million to complete I feel that 
the Navy ought to be able to find that money from some other part 
of its budget. If this is not possible, then this committee should pro- 
vide the necessary funds so that the present investment of $5.7 million 
will not be wasted. 

Admiral Burke. This is the only way that we can see to do this 
and stay within our appropriation. 

Senator Ertenper. Well, I will tell you what I would like you to 
do. Scratch your head a little bit, sharpen a pencil, and find out 
whether or not you can get that $13 million elsewhere; and if you 
cannot, I will use every effort at my command to get the $13 million 
appropriated, because this is sheer waste. 


UNDERESTIMATING IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Admiral Burr. I can assure you we cannot do it by any other 
method. One of the things that has caused it is that we have sharp- 
ened our pencils too darn much, too closely. Unfortunately, it was 
my fault. When we made our original estimates, I told the Chief of 
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the Bureau of Ships to keep the estimates low, to make sure that he 
had nothing in there not : leckiiaks required, and to make sure we 
did the thing on an austere basis. He did the thing a little too well, 
so he underestimated on some of the things. 

Senator ELtenper. But this underestimating, you said, was caused 
by events which occurred after you let the contracts? 


Admiral Burxr. A large part of it was, but there was some under- 
estimating. 


UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN SHIPYARDS 


Senator DworsHak. Have you considered the alternative of trans- 
ferring this rebuilding to some foreign shipyards and then having us 
advance money under the foreign military-aid program so that that 
work could be done that way ? 

Admiral Burke. We thought of the system, but I do not think it 
would be palatable. 

Senator Dworsuak. Of course, it would not. It would point out 
how ridiculous it would be to waste these hundreds of millions of 
dollars abroad ostensibly to strengthen our allies, while at home weak- 
ening our own position, even though you say we are largely responsible 
for the freedom of the seas. That isa difficult statement to reconcile. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


Senator CHAvEz. Senator Robertson. 


RESTRICTIONS ON INCREASES IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Rosertrson. [ want to ask this one question : 
[ understand the restrictions placed upon the military personnel on 


these requested increases in budget estimates, so you did not come 
here asking for a restoration of the $500 million when you found 
yourself short, but you are up against increases in wages and material 
and the necessity for new designs for carriers, but if you had a free- 
dom of choice, do I understand that you need these 2 ships, that you 
would rather put $13 million more on them and lose the $2.6 million 
you have already put in on the other ship because it is a part of the 
$500 million that you just had to cut out of your building program? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Rosertson. That is all I need to know. I would vote to 
give you the $13 million. 

Senator C Havez. Admiral, in order to make the point clear as far 
as the committee is concerned, we understand and realize the necessity 
for the Budget Bureau, but I would like to look at you from a dif- 
ferent standpoint completely, that of national security. We pay 
attention to the Budget Bureau, but we would like to find out from 
you whether or not “these things are needed because they will not 
appropriate a dime and are not. responsible for the security such as 
you are, and we in Congress are. 


REPROGRAMING REQUIREMENT 


Admiral Burke. First, Mr. Chairman, the Budget Bureau does 
not have anything to do with this. This is the law of the land. We 
cannot exceed our appropriation and so we must reprogram and this 
is done because the law requires it, [ mean the reprograming. As far 
as the two DE’s are concerned, they are useful, cheap ships, and they 
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will be very fine ships. 


They are little and cheap as ships go these 
days. 


LONG LEAD-TIME ITEMS ON NUCLEAR CARRIERS 








Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to anticipate his 
testimony beyond the point that he has reached, a couple of pages 
beyond where he has reached, where he will refer to restoration of 
$35 million for long-lead- time items on proposed nuclear aircraft 
carriers. 

Admiral Burke. I have some remarks about that in my statement, 
sir. 

Senator Rorertson. Yes, I have read your remarks, but they did 
not cover the particular point that was mentioned by ‘the Secret: ary 
of Defense, which was this. He said, 

In view of the question raised by the House in not absolutely condemning a 
new carrier, but saying that the matter should be further studied before we 
spend $35 million, and not committed to that extent, making it very economical 
to cancel out after that, a review would be made of the necessity for that type 
of vessel. 

Do you concur in that position ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, we have no objection whatever to the Sec- 
retary of Defense reviewing these programs, but we think in this re- 
view this ship will be found to be needed. 

Of course, that is prejudging the review. 

Senator Ropertson. As far as you are personally concerned, you 
yourself are definitely of the opinion you need it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rozertson. But you do not object, before you go ahead with 
this $35 million of lead-time items to have the Secretary of Defense 
review any testimony that could be found on the subject of whether you 
do or do not need it? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. Asa matter of fact, all of our pro- 
grams, before we spend anything, have to be reviewed again by the 
Secretary of Defense. That is a normal thing. We have to get the 
money apportioned. 

Senator Rorertson. I had the feeling that a pretty good case had 
been made for this additional carrier and I am willing to support it 
with the assurance that before you actually commit yourself to the $35 
million, a very careful survey will be made of whether or not this is 
the best way to spend the entire amount, whatever it will be. 

Admiral Burke. It will be $300 million. 

Senator Rosertson. $300 million. 

Admiral Burke. Well, that is the atomic powered carrier. 

Secretary Gates. In my statement yesterday I said that this $35 
million did not commit either the Secretary of Defense or the Depart- 
ment in any way. 

Senator Ronrrrson. It didn’t commit spending it or it didn’t commit 
you to the project ? 

Secretary Gates. I mean both. We would not spend the money 
until the project was reviewed. 

Senator Roserrson. You mean the $35 million. If you did not 
spend it, what would you do with the money? 

Secretary Gates. We would not spend the $35 million unless we de- 
cided to go ahead with the aircraft carrier. 
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Senator Rozertson. You would not spend it unless you were satis- 


fied — definitely that was in the nuclear plans the thing to do? 
Secretary Gares. That is correct. 


Senator Ropertson. That satisfies me on that. 
TIMELINESS OF INCREASED SHIPBUILDING FUNDS 


Senator Etnenper. Admiral Burke, I have only one question. How 
late can you wait for this $13 million? Will it be in time by the time 
the bill is reported to the Senate ? 

Admiral Burke. Admiral Mumma can answer that. 

Admiral Mumma. Senator Ellender, if we knew now, or relatively 
soon, and did not proceed with the cancellation, we could proceed with 
the money that would be forthcoming if it were restored in this year’s 
1959 budget. 

Senator Cuavez. From the questions asked by members of the com- 
mittee you should get a fine indication of how the committee feels 
about it. 

Admiral Mumma. I think I have gotten a pretty good idea of how 
the committee feels. 

Senator E.tenper. The ships I had in mind were the two DE’s. 
The admiral thinks that the LPH will be too old by the time it is 
completed: and it would be foolish to continue with its completion. 
However, the new ships are needed according to Admiral Burke’s 
testimony, and I think you should do something about that. 

Admiral Mumma. That will be done. 


TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS TO AVONDALE MARINE 


Senator Dworsuax. When was the contract let for that? How 
long ago was it? 

Admiral Mumma. I explained yesterday, in your absence, the situ- 
ation which existed as to these two ships, that they originally had been 
contracted for approxim: ately a year ago with American Shipbuilding 
Co. in Ohio. They ran into financi al difficulties and a considerable 
loss on these ships and they have subcontracted the w ork to Avondale 
Marine. That contract is brand new and the work is in the process 
of transfer. 

Senator Dworsuak. If 1 year ago it was a wise decision to rebuild 
those two ships it seems to me that not many changes could have taken 


place in a period of 1 year to justify a nullification of that original 
decision. 


Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If you gentlemen will excuse us, we will have to 
answer a call from the floor and will be back very shortly. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE DIRECTIVE TO DEFER CANCELLATION 


Secretary Garrs. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee should 
understand that in order to remain solvent we recommended cancella- 
tion of these ships to the Secretary of Defense and to the President. 
The President has approved our recommendation to cancel these ships. 
Now, I understand, from the conversation here this morning, what 
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appears to be the intent of the committee. I think I would like to 
have a letter from the committee requesting me to defer cancellation, 
if that is the wish of the committee, so I can discuss it with the 
President. 
Senator Cuavez. Yes, I will discuss it with the other members. 
Senator Youne. I should think it would be unanimous. 
Senator Cuavez. I do, too, but we will discuss it. 


PROBLEM OF TIMING 


Secretary Gares. You see’ what is involved in this is the timing. 
The committee pr obably will not come out of conference until August 
or the end of July and in the meanwhile the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense have approved my recommendation to cancel the 
contract. 

Senator Cuavez. I will discuss it with the committee right away. 
All right, Admiral Burke. 


POLICY INVOLVED IN CONTRACT CANCELLATION DECISION 

































Admiral Burke. The most careful consideration has been given to 
this financial problem, and to the selection of the ships which were 
canceled. The cancellations were chosen so that they will, first, have 
the least harmful impact on the needs of the Navy and the capability 
of the Navy to continue to perform its mission; second, have the least 
disruptive effect on an orderly shipbuilding program and the least 
harmful impact on the shipbuilding industry and its labor problems; 
and third, will permit the Navy to take maximum advantage of the 
rapid technological advances that are available to improve the combat 
effectiveness of its ships. 

The President’s 1959 budget for shipbuilding and conversion in- 
cludes provision for 19 new ships and 7 conversions, plus the two 
Polaris submarines. The Navy needs more ships, but drastic rises 
in the cost of modern ships have severely limited the number which 
ean be built under existing appropriations. 

As a consequence, we are confronted over the long term with the 
serious problem of overage ships, and insufficient new ships with 
modern, advanced capabilities. Eighty percent of the ships now in 
the fleet were built for World War IT. Many of these are obsolescent 
now because it is not practicable or economical to equip them with 
new weapon systems. Moreover, from a hull and machinery view- 
yoint, 20 years is the average useful life of a ship. At the current 
evel of ship construction, the active fleet in 1965 will contain over 
450 ships which have exceeded this 20- year life span. The most 
practicable solution to this Pas is to reduce the obsolescence 
progressively over the next 7 to 8 years by an adequate, sustained 
annual ship construction sea um. 

In reviewing the fiscal year 1959 program, the House eliminated 
funds without ‘prejudice e for the construction of two amphibious ships, 
because the necessary tonnage authorization was not yet available. 
The necessary tonnage authorization is contained in a bill which has 
been reported favor ably by the House Committee on Armed Services. 
We are requesting that the funds for these two ships be restored since 
they will be needed when this bill is enacted into law. 
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The House has further recommended that the funds for long-lead- 
time items for a nuclear powered carrier be eliminated. It is the 
Navy’s intent to ask for a carrier in the fiscal year 1960 pn 
The advance procurement of long-lead-time components will permit 
more orderly construction, and enable us to complete the ship 6 
months earlier than we otherwise would be able to do. 


ROLE OF SUPER CARRIER 


Senator Cuavez. Is that the ship that Senator Robertson was 
referring to? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The House committee in its report stated that: 

The role of the super carrier in our military plans must be restudied in the 
light of changing concepts of modern warfare and the rapid advancements 
being made in scientific and technical fields. 

The Navy is acutely aware of this subject, and it is one which is 
constantly under critical review by the Navy. But there is no substi- 
tute for the attack carrier—carriers will be required for the indefinite 
future. In fact, the nature of today’s technology and the enemy 
threat demands that much more of the national striking capability 
be deployed on the high seas. 

The success of naval operations requires gaining local air superi- 
ority. This is vital to control of the seas in either limited or general 
war. 

Additionally, the air support of ground troops requires the precise 
and discriminate delivery of weapons. Troops have to be put ashore 
against hostile opposition, and supported while ashore, and manned 
aircraft will be required to support them. In most places in the world 
where the Communists are probing, and apt to probe, a mobile air 
base, a carrier, provides the only means for the United States to estab- 
lish initial, local, air superiority. 

There is no substitute for this United State capability, nor is there, 
in the weapons and technology being conceived today, a substitute 
for this capability in the future. But attack carriers are not limited 
to these roles. Should the undersea threat require their use to counter 
the submarine on the high seas, they will be used in the capacity of 
antisubmarine carriers. If light or heavy nuclear attacks are re- 
quired on enemy targets in either limited or general war, the carriers 
are available and ready. The types of aircraft that they can 
carry is flexible. Their mission is flexible. 


“FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIER 


The Forrestal class carrier represents the greatest stride made in 
naval aviation. The size and speed of the Forrestal class gives the 
Navy for the first time an all-weather air attack capability. With 
the size and speed, and stable platform of this class carrier, we can 
launch and land aircraft in any sea state, as well as operate the high 
performance jets required to counter the best aircraft the Soviets 
have. 

NUCLEAR-POWERED SIIIPS 


With the addition of nuclear power, the carrier striking force is 
given the added advantage of greater strategic and tactical mobility. 
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We now have under construction the first nuclear-powered carrier, 
the first nuclear-powered guided missile cruiser, and our present bud- 
get request contains provision for the first nuclear-powered guided- 
missile frigate. These ships will be for the nucleus of the world’s first 
nuclear-powered task force. It is a great step forward. 

The Enterprise, the Navy’s nuclear-powered carrier now under con- 
struction, will displace 85,000 tons. The follow-on carriers to 
Enterprise will be smaller and less expensive. They will be essen- 
tially Forrestals with the addition of nuclear power. 

In approving the nuclear-powered carrier last year, the House com- 
mittee stated that it was its desire that the request for funds for any 
additional nuclear-powered carriers be withheld until such time as the 
ability of the Navy and the shipbuilding industry to produce an ac- 
ceptable ship in an efficient and economic manner has been more clear- 
ly demonstrated. 

This year the House committee has stated that such an ability by 
the Navy and the shipbuilding industry has not been demonstrated. 

I appreciate the concern of Congress on this matter, particularly in 
view of the sums of money involved. However, we are certain that 
the Navy and the shipbuilding industry have the know-how and abil- 
ity to produce an effective operational ship of this type. 

The CVAN is a logical evolution from the Forrestal class. carriers, 
3 of which have been completed and 3 of which are building. 

The Navy has been most gratified with the successful operations 
of these new attack carriers. They substantiate the ability of the 
Navy and the shipbuilding industry to produce an excellent large 
surface combatant ship. 


NAVAL REACTOR PROGRAM 


By the summer of 1961, the Navy and the Atomic Energy-Commis- 
sion in their naval reactor program will have had experience in oper- 
ating or designing over 46 reactor cores, rated at a total over 750,000 
horsepower. 

While accumulating this experience, considerable progress has been 
made toward improving the effectiveness of nuclear propulsion. 

The guided-missile cruiser Long Beach, which is the 1957 program, 
will be the first major surface combatant ship to be constructed with 
nuclear propulsion. The construction of this ship is well underway 
and it will be launched within the next 14 months. 

Long Beach and Enterprise will use the same type large-ship re- 
actor. The actual reactor for Long Beach will be completed in 1960 
and for Enterprise in 1961. These reactors are an extension of the 
pressurized water technology so successfully demonstrated in Vautilus 
and Skate. The propulsion plants of the two surface ships are, of 
course, somewhat different, since each engineering plant must be 
designed to the ship in which it is to be installed. However, except 
for the specialized features of the nuclear reactor and its associated 
auxiliaries, the engineering plants of nuclear-powered ships are con- 
ventional steam installations, with which the Navy and the ship- 
building industry have had many long years of experience. I there- 
fore have no concern about our ability to move forward in this very 
important field. 

A delay in the carrier-construction program would have a most 
serious effect on the orderly development of modern mobile naval 
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striking forces which are, and will continue to be, centered around 
aircraft carriers. 


INFORMATION ON RUSSIAN MILITARY DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? I do 
not suppose there is any way of getting similar information to this 
about the Russians ? 

Admiral Burke. On nuclear-powered ships? 

Senator Youne. On any new type of military program? 

Admiral Burke. We have tried very hard to get all the informa- 
tion. We get some, but it is, of course, several years old and late. 

Senator Youne. In a democracy I suppose we have to do things 
as we do them, but it does give them quite an advantage in gaining 
information on our military. s ; 

Admiral Burxe. It certainly does. You are certainly right. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Admiral Burke. Since the end of World War II the Navy has ex- 
pended relatively little in maintaining and developing its Shore 
Establishment. During this same period, new developments and 
technological advances ‘have generated requirements for the modern- 
ization of existing facilities and for the construction of new types of 
facilities. 

Our Shore Establishment is getting older. Overage facilities, just 
like overage ships, should be replaced as a matter of good business 
when the cost of maintaining them becomes unacceptably high. 

We have made very little progress in this area in recent years, and 
our replacement problems are becoming more serious with each pass- 
ing year. Similarly, we have had to delay improving the inadequate 
living conditions for our personnel in Navy installations around the 
wotld. Suitable barracks, BOQ’s, housing and similar types of per- 
sonnel facilities are needed for purposes of morale and in order to 
induce high caliber, highly trained personnel to choose a naval career. 

The fiscal year 1959 military construction program is again devoted 
to the support of the most urgent new developments. There will be 
no progress in replacing overage facilities or in providing adequate 
personnel facilities. It would be a mistake to consider the Shore 
Establishment and its construction requirements as soft areas. 

The full combat capability of a modern navy cannot be realized 


unless the support capability of the Naval Shore Establihsment is 
developed concurrently. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the United States has superior naval power today, 
but I desire to emphasize that the outlook for the future is not good. 
Cost increases have been too drastic to absorb within current budget 
levels. The Navy is being reduced in size to effect economies, but 
even so we are unable to provide adequately for its future combat 
effectiveness. 

The funds in our fiscal year 1959 budget request will provide mini- 
mum support for our most urgent needs. This level must be raised 
in the future if we are to maintain an effective fleet, capable of con- 
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trolling the seas, and of providing deterrents and ready forces on the 
spot where they may be needed. ‘Thank you. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SHIPS IN CANCELLATION 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, Mr. Secretary, let us identify, definitely, 
for the record, the two ships that are already under consideration. 

Admiral Burxe. There are three ships. There are two DE’s. 

Senator Cuavez. Where are they located ? 

Admiral Burke. They are to be built in Avondale. 

Senator Cuavez. Avondale. That is New Orleans? 

Admiral Burke. New Orleans. The LPH is being converted in the 
Philadelphia shipyard. 

Senator Cuavez. That is 1 at Philadelphia and 2 at Avondale. 
What about the one in San Francisco? What is the situation there? 

Admiral Burke. That has not been started. 

Senator Cuavez. That has not been started. ‘Then you have 4, 2 at 
Avondale, 1 at San Francisco and 1 at Philadelphia. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you made a request. What is the nature of 
that request / 


REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE DIRECTIVE 


Secretary Gares. I said that I understood from the conversation 
what was apparently the intent of the committee, and I wanted to be 
sure that the committee understood that we had recommended, by way 
of the Secretary of Defense, to the President, that these contracts be 
canceled and that the President had authorized the cancellation of 
these contracts. However, in view of the timing of this meeting, com- 
pared with the timing of the final budget coming out, I feel that it 
would be appropriate to request some kind of a letter from this com- 
mittee, if that is their intention, asking us to defer the cancellation of 
certain contracts. 

Senator Evtenper. Mr. Chairman, I request that the committee 
supply the Secretary with this letter. In view of the fact that the 
admiral tells us that by 1960 there will be a need for these ships, and 
because the Government has already invested one-third of the total 
contract price in these ships, they should be completed. It would be 
sheer waste to do otherwise. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, what are your views on that 
matter ? 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not know that I have all the details and 
I do not like to project myself into decisions made by the Secretary 
of the Navy, but I am inclined to think, considering our economy, 
that the availability of funds for these ships, if they are essential for 
national defense, and if we need them in 1960, there may be an im- 
ponent design at that time, but certainly if the authorities within the 

‘partment decided a year ago that it was advisable and desirable to 
modernize these ships, I do not see anything that would change that 
decision. I have not received any such information, so I am inclined 
to believe that at a time when we are trying to throw billions of dol- 
lars away everywhere in the world, that we could afford to spend a 
few million dollars at home in building up our own security. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are the views of the chairman, also, and I 


believe that the committee as a whole would be favorable to the motion 
made by the Senator from Louisiana. 
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I would like to get the views of Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

This is just a point of clarification. The Secretary made a state- 
ment that in view of the indicated position of the members, that this 
ship should be proceeded with, that he felt we should write a letter to 
the Secretary that in the view of the committee he should proceed ; 
is that not stated correctly ? a 

Secretary Gates. In view of the fact, Senator Symington, that 
we have recommended to the Secretary of Defense and to the Presi- 
dent that these ships be canceled, and the President has approved the 
cancellation of these ships. We are faced with a question of timing 
here between now and the final budget. I would have to go back to 
the President and express to him the request of this committee, if the 
committee is so minded. 

Senator Cuavez. Are we straightened out ? 

Senator Symrneron. I would be heartily in favor, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Cuavez. All right. That action will be taken and we shall 
write the letter. 


(The information referred to appears on p. 1287.) 
Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions of the admiral, Senator 
Ellender ? 


Senator ELLENDER. No. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsnak. In your concluding remarks, Admiral, you 
said cost increases have been too drastic to absorb within current 
budget levels. 

COST INCREASES IN GOVERN MENT SHIPYARDS 


I should like to know whether this same situation confronts the De- 
partment. of the Navy in the operation of our own Government ship- 
yards and ordnance plants? Are costs increasing in the same degree 
as In privately operated plants? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have to pay a local area wage rate, 
which is determined locally, and we pay that rate. The personnel 
costs have gone up in commercial shipyards—in all manufacturing, 
us a matter of fact, and it is paralleled in the Navy shipyards. 

Senator DworsHak. So, if we are going to overcome this situation 
und insure steady progress in building measures, we are going to have 
to meet this particular situation and try to do something about it? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. We will either have to provide a lot more 
money in the budget or try to cut down the cost so we can get some- 
thing for the money we are spending for defense. 


Admiral Burxer. That is correct, sir. Perhaps I could read some 
of these [indicating]. 


WAGE INCREASES IN AIRCRAFT FACILITIES 


In the appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, Navy,” for example, 
the wage increases, since we submitted this budget, of per diem em- 


ployees alone will amount to more than the net $7,300,000 restoration 
requested. 
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In “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” there have been wage 
increases for aircraft industry workers on the west coast averaging 
6 percent since the budget was submitted. 

There are similar increases all the way through here. 


ESCALATOR CLAUSES IN CONTRACTS 


Senator Dworsuax. Do you have escalator clauses in all of your 
contracts ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. So that when private operators and contrac- 
tors are working on these contracts, they are reimbursed when there 
are additional labor costs, or material costs? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir, and this is beyond my field 
now, but there is no check on the rise in costs in labor. 

Senator DworsHax. Well, of course, the Navy Department is not 
immune. We are being enveloped by devastating inflation in our 
country and this is conclusive evidence of how it affects our national 
defense. 

Secretary Gares. That is correct. 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 


REQUESTS TO DOD AND BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Symineron. Admiral, I’ve just a few questions here: 

In your statement you refer to 
shortages of funds in this budget for maintenance and operation, research and 
development, aircraft procurement, Polaris submarines, missiles, and ship- 
building. 

I would like to know how much the Navy asked the Department of 
Defense for each of these categories, and how much was in the budget 
request to the Congress. How much have you asked the Secretary of 
Defense for, and how much the Secretary of Defense asked the Bud- 
get Bureau for? 

_ Admiral Burke. Could I supply that for the record, so I can get 
it accurately, sir, because I do not have the data here? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. I have some of them broken down. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to have them if we could, now. 

Secretary Gates. I have the submissions made for the additional 
funding of urgent projects to the Secretary of Defense, which was, 
I suppose, the first amendment, was it not, Admiral Beardsley ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. That included Polaris, antisubmarine warfare, 
guided missiles, a classified constructed project, Marine Corps, and 
so forth. That totaled $2,688 million. 

That was reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President 
and the amount received was $531.6 million. 

Senator Symrneron. That was about 20 percent of what you asked 
for. Is that in the 1958 supplemental? 

Secretary Gates. That is for the 1959, is it not, Admiral Beardsley? 
Admiral Brarpstey. That was the first augmentation of 1959. 
Secretary Gates. That was the first one. 
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Senator Symineton. The first one? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator SyMincToNn. So you have 20 percent in that augmentation ? 

How much did you get in your supplemental augmentation ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstey. $350 million, as I recall it. 

Secretary Gates. All for Polaris. 

Senator Cuavez. He wanted that divided into three categories, 
what they recommended, what the Secretary allowed, and what even- 
tually happened. 

Secretary Gates. Yes; we could supply that, Senator, but it is a 
question of digging it out of the figures. 

(The information requested appears on p. 197. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, what I think is important for us to have 
is this concept : 

In the first place, the appropriation does not mean much by itself. 
‘What is really important are the expenditures made out of the 
appropriations. 

You had your regular 1958 budget which you submitted and had 
approved. At that time, just a year ago, you also had an expenditure 
ceiling which was characterized by Mr. McNeil as a rigid expenditure 
ceiling. It was set at an overall figure of $38 billion, of which the 
Navy had its share. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. At that time the overall defense figures were 
$70.8 billion unspent, with $10 billion of that unobligated. Many of 
us thought that was not enough. Then we had sputnik in the early 
fall and, as a result of that, a 1958 supplemental was prepared and 
sent to the Congress in January. I would also like to have the 
amount you asked for in that supplemental and the amount you were 
allowed. As for the 1959 budget, any supplemental to it would not 
be incorporated as part of the regular 1959 budget. 

T am correct on that, am I not? 

Secretary Gates. I think that is the figure that I just gave you. 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Symineton. That would not be the overall figure. The 
thing that interests me, Mr. Chairman, is that after extended hearings 
by the Senate Military Preparedness Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the majority leader, a report was issued. That report was 
signed soneanete-rel Republicans and all Democrats signed it. 
No. 5 of those unanimous recommendations was “to modernize and 
to strengthen our ground and naval forces.” 

We had some testimony from the Army on that and it sounded just 
about like the testimony from you. That is one of the reasons why 
I would like to find out what the Navy submitted for the 1959 budget 
to the Secretary of Defense; what he submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget; and what'the Bureau of the Budget, with the President’s 
approval, sent to the Congress. 

I want to be sure that we know what the military people felt was 
necessary under our presen conditions as against what the civilian 
superiors felt. Mr. Secretary, I would for this purpose include you 
in the military group. 


(The information requested was submitted to the Committee.) 
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Now, based on the testimony you have given here, it seems that 
the recommendations of the Johnson subcommittee are not being 
carried out adequately. As I understand it, you are not satisfied wit 
the modernization and strength of the naval forces. That is a direct 
question. Am I correct in that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Otherwise you would not be asking for any 
more money ; ix that not a fair statement ? 


ANTISUBMARINE PROGRAM 






Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Senator Symineton. No. 7, recommendation of that report was an 
exclusive recommendation for the Navy, that it pour “more effort 
into our antisubmarine program.” 

Mr. Secretary, or Admiral Burke, do either of you feel that we are 
putting enough effort into our antisubmarine program ? 

Admiral Burke. We are putting more effort into our antisubmarine 
program, but we are not satisfied with the progress we are making. 

Senator Cuavez. That is due to funds. 

Admiral Burke. Partially due to funds. 

Senator Symineron. I have said many times, with all due respect 
to the budget problems of the Government: “What is the advantage 
of being the richest people in the graveyard?” 


POLARIS MISSILE SYSTEM 





No. 17, recommendations of the unanimous report, was: 
Accelerate the development of the Polaris missile system. 


Do you have enough funds to handle that problem properly, in your 
opinion ¢ 

Admiral Burke. We requested 9 Polaris submarines from the De- 
partment of Defense, and that was cut to a total of 5. The House has 
restored the 4 in their action. With the House action, it will be all 
we can handle satisfactorily. I think that is a good rate of progress. 

Senator Symrneron. You go on record to the committee that the 
theoretical design has been worked out, although of course, there will 
be various improvements as we go along as in any new product? Is 
that true? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I want to support this Polaris system in the 
committee, and on the Senate floor. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 





No. 13, recommendations of the unanimous report, was: 
Reorganize the structure of the Defense Establishment. 


Now, the reason I bring that up is that there has been a lot of feeling 
in the Senate that any reorganization plan along the lines proposed 
by the President, would react adversely to the Marine Corps. 

Now, we might as well lay that right out on the table ia look at it, 
because we will never lick a problem, unless we face it—right ? 
Admiral Burke. Correct. 
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Senator Symrneron. Now, personally, I do not think the plan would 
adversely affect the Marine Corps. It is inconceivable to me that 
anyone could believe that a service at least as fine as any service we 
have, could get into any trouble because of any reorganization plan. 

I would appreciate your comments on what I have said. 





EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION PLAN ON MARINE CORPS 


Admiral Burke. Well, the Marine Corps—we in the Navy think— 
is the best fighting outfit in the world. 

Senator Cuavez. Excellent. 

Admiral Burke. And they are ready, and we have made lots and lots 
of tests. Several times in the last 3 or 4 years we have had little 
international crises. Perhaps they might have grown into big crises. 
We have called on the Marines to do thing immediately, and they have 
been ready each time. 

When there is no crisis, we call on them just to make sure they are 
ready. They always respond extremely well. They are combat- 
capable and have proved it all over the world. They are good. There 
is no outfit in the world, including the magnificent Turks, who can 
stand up in combat with the Marines. 

Now, that gets into a little more difficult question there, sir, because 
there have been cases in the history of this country where the existence 
of the Marine Corps was jeopardized. 

We are sensitive about that. Perhaps these discussions are not so 
much what the intent of the people is, because I am sure that there is 
no intent any place to abolish what is considered 'the best combat outfit, 
and I am sure that that is not the intent, but the problem concerns what 
is possible. 

So, based upon the experience of what we have had in the past, 
people look to see what is possible, and if it is possible. Then they are 
fearful. I think that is the reason why these remarks and discussions 
have gone on. 

Senator Symineron. Could I interrupt you there? Almost any- 
thing is possible. 

However, from the standpoint of the future of the Marines, if the 
story gets out that the reorganization plan of the President is being 
blocked because of some fear of what might happen to the Marines, 
that of itself might hurt the Marines more than anything else, as I 
see it. 

Admiral Burke. I do not follow you. 

Senator Symineron. I say this with great respect and regard for 
my friend, General Pate, but I think his recent statement on the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan was most negative. 

With all due respect to the Marines, I do not think they are any 
better than the 82d Airborne, for example—just as good, no better. 
If the President is right, and I happen to be one who thinks he is 
right in the reorganization plan then we would not want to see a single 
service have the onus of having the responsibility of blocking it. 

Admiral, you have always been frank with me, and I have always 
been frank with you—and perhaps that is why we are good friends— 
and certainly you have my complete respect. I have been worried 
about some testimony that tied the Marines so tightly to fleet actions. 
General Pate did not give it, but one of his generals did. 
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MOVING MARINES BY AIRLIFT 


Sometime ago, on Meet the Press, Viscount Hamish defended the 
Suez fiasco of the British with the following statement : 


I don’t think it was poor at all. We were 4 days’ sailing time from Malta. 


I do not think you can properly plan to tie the Marines tightly to 
the fleet. As I remember, the Marine testimony said they did not 
want airlift; they did not want missiles except very short range ones. 

The idea of tying a couple of hundred thousand marines to sealift 
solely is going to react adversely to the future of that great service. 
I would appreciate your comments on that. 

Admiral Burke. I think it will react to their future, and I think 
it will enhance their future capabilities. I do not think the Marines 
should be tied so that no marine can ever go by air. That is not true. 
They are air transportable. But, in general, for significant numbers 
of troops, sealift is just-as fast and gives you a whole lot greater sup- 
port when you once get there than any other form. 

Senator Symineton. “When you once get there.” I agree with you 
on that part of it. 

Admiral Burke. I will take a division. If you want to lift a divi- 
sion from the United States to, we will say, north Africa, or some other 
place, you can get it there just as fast by sea as you can by air. 

Now the trouble in most of these movements—the thing that people 
do not look into, sometimes—is the time it takes from the time the 
meena is made until your troops are actually all there, ready to 

ght. 

Now, a good deal of that total time depends on how quickly you can 
get started. If vou have to pull, if it takes a long time to get started, 
that adds a lot to it. 

Another thing you have to consider is that, when you get into a large 
number of people or equipment, you have to saturate your airfields and, 
even then, you still need to haul material by ships in order to get fuel 
and a lot of other things there. So, when you have to go a certain 
distance and have to move a certain number of troops and a certain 
amount of equipment, it is faster by ship than by aircraft. That 
number varies with circumstances, types of aircraft, and a whole lot 
of other things, but, in general, it is around 8,000 miles and 10,000 
troops, or somewhere along in there. 

Senator Symrneton. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue 
thisabit. This reorganization plan is of great importance. I believe, 
if it goes through, we would save a lot of this money. Obviously, we 
need a strong Navy, and to reorganize on the basis of efficiency will 
help get it. 

The best companies I have been with are constantly reorganizing, 
and doit asa matter of continuing efficiency. 
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SPEED OF NAVAL VESSELS 


How much has a naval vessel increased in speed over the last 
20 years? 

Admiral Burke. It is not much at all. But, on this speed ques- 
tion, take the total traffic, the total overseas airlift, both commercial 
and military, for 1 year all over the world. That could all be hauled 
in two Victory ships in the same time. 
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Now I do not mean that air traffic is not important. It is, when 
you have small quantities and important material and it should get 
there as fast as possible. But it costs you money. It costs you effort. 
It costs you depending upon the figures you use, 25 or 40 times as much 
to haul & air as it does by sea. Many times, it is worth it, but, as a 
general rule, that money is a measure of the effort that you have to 
put in. If you put your effort on that, then you are not putting it 
someplace else. 

Senator Symineron. Last week in the Armed Services Committee 
we had a briefing on airlift which shows that we could save by cutting 
down the size of the inventory of spare engines and so forth about 
$800 million a year if we had an adequate airlift, as against the airlift 
we have today. 

It took from 4 to 8 days for George Washington to go from Phila- 
delphia to Washington. Today, in an airplane, you can do it in 40 
minutes. I flew last August in a plane that went at a speed that would 
carry you from Philadelphia to Washington in 8 minutes. 

Next year, or the year after, we will fly a plane that will do it in 3 
minutes. I have seen theoretical designs of a manned plane that will 
do it in 30 seconds. Now, at the same time, having that type of 
character of increase in speed, down from 4 to 8 days; in 10 years, to 
30 seconds; we are also reducing our warning time as to troubles, all 
over the world, let’s say, from a couple of years to, perhaps, 30 minutes. 
We wouldn’t have even 30 minutes, if the Polaris-type submarine 
becomes a threat. Yet, you are holding down to sealift a very large 
percentage of our ready combat troops. Now, I know you will agree 
to at least part of this because of your complete belief in airpower. 

I would like to fight for airlift for the Marines, just like I think the 
Air Force should be talked to for failure to come through with proper 
airlift for the Army. 

If you are going to hold the Marine Corps to a sea movement in toto 
in this modern, nuclear, very rapid speed age, and then, at the same 
time, if you are going to buck the President’s reorganization plan 
because of what it might do to the Marines, I think you will eventually 
hurt, rather than help, the Marines. 

I present this to you here this morning, because the reorganization 
plan will come before the Senate in the not too distant future. 


MARINES IN EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Admiral Burke. Let’s take the situation, Senator, that exists right 
now. We have two battalions of Marines in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. They arereadytogo. Theyarerightthere. They are there 
inships. They have been there for days. 

Senator Symineton. Two battalions. How many men? 

Admiral Burke. About 3,500. But they are there now, and they 
could land anyplace in the eastern Mediterranean, and very quickly. 
They are there day after day, week after week, too long, sometimes, 
but they are there. 

Now that group of Marines can do a terrific amount. We had 
about 1,000 in the Pusan perimeter, 1,000 marines, and they can do 
a terrific amount because they know how to fight. That is why the 
Marine Corps is comparatively small. It is because you can keep 
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them there. That is one aspect of the thing—you can keep them there 
on station. 

Senator Symineron. It is not so small. It has grown since World 
pide II in percentage more than any other force, and I think that is 
goo 

Admiral Burke. Then the other thing is that if you wanted to 
send a division from the United States to any part of the world, 
starting from a cold start, the Marines will be there, and they will 
be welcoming the next division that comes. 

Senator Symineron. That may be true if it is on the water, but it 
can’t be true if it is deep inside of a land mass, which is one of our 
problems we are faced in national defense. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. But all of our troubles, the only part 
of the world that is left to us now, is on the water. Perhaps that is 
not accidental. 

Senator Symrneron. Or pleasant. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. My only point is that in this committee there 
are some people very catia. about the expense of our Military 
Establishment, and so am I. 

Now, in the reorganization of the Pentagon, I really believe that we 
can save a great deal of money through modernization, as Field 
Marshal Montgomery said, on the basis of progress instead of tra- 
dition, and I would be the last one to want to see the Marines ad- 
versely affected, since I agree with you, that all told, it is the greatest 
land-fighting force that the country has. 

However, if you are going to block the reorganization plan be- 
cause of your fear of what might ry gee to the Marines, then the 
whole thing might cost so much that the pressure by many would be 
for unilateral disarmament. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am through. I want to listen to the 
Admiral. 

Admiral Burke. Well, there are 3 or 4 parts of that that I would 
like to comment on: 

First, we are not blocking anything. We are not blocking the re- 
organization plan. 

The only eine we have done under reorganization would be our 
statements before the House Armed Services Committee. That is 
one thing. 

Now, the second thing is, there will come a time when we have to 
cut forces, perhaps. If there is, then they have to be cut very care- 
fully. 

The Marine Corps should certainly not be the ones that are cut too 
much, because there is nothing inherent in a marine having to go 
by sea. They can go by air. 

Senator SymIneron. Certainly you are not going to get the needed 
airlift at the last minute when you need it if you have never asked 
for it. The Army has been hollering for it for years and has not 
gotten it yet. 

Admiral Burke. There are a lot of airlifts in the country. 

Senator Symrneron. I know something about that subject myself. 
I can guarantee you there is not enough lift unless you take it from 


SAC. 
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Admiral Burke. Well, SAC has a big quantity. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. On the other hand, you have to 
maintain and must not weaken that great deterrent force. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not think anything is going to happen to the 
Marines. 

Senator Symineton. I do not, either. 


DATA ON NAVY SHIP CANCELLATION 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I asked for some data 
on the Navy ship cancellation, and this morning we have this fact 
sheet, Navy ship cancellations as of June 9, before us, and I would 
like to ask if that is in response to my request for the data? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

(The fact sheet referred to appears on page 185.) 

Senator Smiru. Did you specify where an amendment should be 
included in the bill in case we want to include restoration of this? 

Senator Cuavez. May I bring the Senator from Maine up to date 
on that matter ? 

The Secretary has requested, in view of the indications by this 
committee, that they did not want the cancellations, that we write 
them a letter to that effect, which has already been ordered by this 
committee. 

This committee has suggested not canceling and to proceed with 
the ships already under construction. 

Senator Suiru. May I ask that the letter include reconsideration 


of the entire list and delay of the entire list, rather than of the two 
that had been stated ? 


Senator Cuavez. Three. 

Senator Smiru. Three. I would like to include the entire list. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right; we will do that. 

Senator Smiru. The entire list will be included ? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, even with the chang- 
ing times and changing needs, that we all recognize so well, that if 
the Navy needed these ships when making up the 1959 budget—and 
they are going to be needed in the 1960 budget—according to these 
notations on this fact sheet, what is the reason that you are willing to 
wait for 3 years ? 

Admiral Burke. Senator, the only reason is that we are on com- 
plete funding. We cannot order ships unless we have the money to 
pay for them, and the money that was appropriated for the program 
is not enough to buy the ships in view of the increased cost of the 
ships since the program was submitted. The costs have gone up. 
The appropriations have not. We have to have complete funding, 
or we have to cancel ships. 

Senator Smirn. And this is the least important of your entire 
program ? 

Admiral Burke. Not the least important. Some of these ships are 
very important. But there are several factors involved—the future 
needs of the Navy, the loss of less money. We lose less money this 
way, and we also have to consider the effects on labor and the ship- 
building industry. 
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Senator Smrru. It would make no difference to you that the fleet 
remains unbalanced for a year? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, ma’am, it makes a difference, but this is the 
least harmful of all the things that we could do; this does the least 
harm. 

PROSPECT OF INCREASED COSTS 


Senator Smirx. Do you think costs are going down in 1960, Ad- 
miral ? 

Admiral Bure. No. I think costs are going up by 1960, and I 
think it will cost more. 

Senator Smrru. Do you think the budget is going to be less in 1960 
so you can more easily include these? 

Admiral Burke. No. I think, actually, in all fairness, these ships 
were canceled and in our 1960 budget we will have ships of similar 
types because they are mostly antisubmarine ships, but it will be an- 
other program, and they will not be superimposed on the 1960 budget. 

Senator Smirx. Admiral, are you saying to this committee that you 
have changed your mind on the types of ships needed, that you want 
something else, and you are taking this way to bring about the change? 

Admiral Burxe. No. We will have the same types of ships next 
year. We will ask for more frigates next year. It is true, however, 
that a ship that is designed this year will not be as good as a ship that 
is designed 2 or 3 years from now because we make improvements in 
the ships. So the later the ship, the better the ship; but, counter to 
that, you have to have ships every year. 

Senator Smiru. Have you supplied for the record, or if you have 
not, will you, the places where these ships have been constructed or 
are scheduled to be constructed ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. At this point, we will insert in the record the 
fact sheet of Navy ship cancellation. 

(The fact sheet referred to follows :) 
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SHIPS IN TRANSIT EACH DAY 


Senator CHavez. Admiral, I have one question before we finish 
here. 


Would you refer to page 1 of your statement, second paragraph, 
where you state: 








The strength of this free world coalition is dependent on continued freedom 
of the seas; 99 percent of the world’s transocean commerce is carried in ships. 
Today, and every day, there are about 7,000 ships in transit at sea. 

They comprise, of course, military and other types? 

Admiral Burxe. Commercial ships, primarily. 

Senator Cuavez. Commercial ships. Is there any possible way in 
which you can break that down as to how many of those commercial 
ships are in the United States and how much in the rest of the world? 

dmiral Burke. Yes, sir; we can break it down by nations. In 
general, however, as an overall figure, about 20 percent of the United 
States material is carried in United States ships. Twenty percent 
of our exports are carried in United States ships. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I would like to have, for the record of the 
committee, a breakdown of the ships that belong to the United States 
and to the rest of the world by nations. 

Admiral Burke. Yes; and the flag they fly. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. ‘T know that a lot of Greek ships 
are flying the Panamanian flag. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 















World merchant fleets by flag and tonnage, as of May 1, 1958 (ships over 1,000 
gross tons) 





Country | Number of Gross tons | Deadweight 
ships | tons 



































MRS. Pesicccies: : 9 43, 279 | 62, 100 
Argentina.------ it ‘ 162 910, 836 | 1, 119, 400 
Australia _- 5 ; ‘ 144 560, 266 728, 700 
DR ose nic ncn nines bc aii receses . sul 88 | 569, 734 | 723, 000 
Brazil i ‘ “ . 218 807, 361 | 1, 136, 900 
Britain- -_- Sowa : a aw 2, 816 | 19, 447, 200 | 25, 069, 300 
ae Sais ; ees He 6 22, 912 | 26, 000 
Cambodia. -- ; ; 1 | 998 | 1, 500 
Canada ; eae ba 209 621, 628 706, 900 
3 eae : ate an 2 | 3, 121 4,700 
Chile____- ; : 50 205, 486 | 270, 000 
Colombia- ----- Penpiionsetian aa ‘ 24 | 86, 382 122, 200 
Costa Rica_-_---- . amen 116 507, 640 | 793, 600 
Cuba. ae : naan dame ts 15 | 38, 245 | 57, 000 
Denmark. anton 374 | 1, 932, 068 | 2, 661, 000 
Dominican Republic 6 | 20, 742 | 23, 500 
Ecuador _-__--- ‘ ‘ 7 18, 896 24, 500 
SaaS ee ; ‘ nie 24 | 119, 283 130, 300 
Ethiopia... _....-- ; 2 | 3, 146 | 4, 500 
aes : ; : 237 | 724, 662 | 1, 105, 200 
Pees 2 oc. fe pee Re Eh a 620 | 4, 009, 526 | 5, 074, 800 
Germany-_.-_____- ; eet ao5: . =... RSS: 841 | 3,512,475 | 5, 157, 300 
Ghana....-<.-<... ; oes cesanaehiasdemenna 1 | 4,959 | 8, 500 
Greece... ...<..,- : meee bas asic teoumenicd 267 | 1, 590, 505 | 2, 291, 400 
2 i Si cna cun wae en andok stale caine eS 51 | 232, 336 | 289, 400 
RE eee ae ‘ ‘ ' 15 | 43,010 | 52, 000 
ae : ; : piniehie 118 | 501, 506 849, 600 
EE Pe . cadre ka Gia paare eae 23 | 67, 509 71,000 
TON chs 5 55. oes Piowcss ae becoare 30 | 122, 795 | 154, 500 
es ee es eee a tie Ehsoduscsw 32 | 201, 062 | 256, 000 
aS SS ee yee : Roieienen ea 721 | 4, 614, 362 | 6, 310, 900 
Jepem.....«.- Bee Bias nace ininlgiodentinednine baci | 848 | 4, 769, 397 | 6, 827, 200 
Korea, Republic of--__--_- : jt tui Wietad cena iil 41 127, 804 188, 500 
Lebanon... -__- Lene . ee 1 See | 10 | 28, 387 | 42, 600 
I sae ad arbalaiin ds octvans’ & Banaras maak enh seats | 10, 054, 755 | 15, 733, 000 
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World merchant fleets by flag and tonnage, as of May 1, 1958 (ships over 1,000 
gross tons)—Continued 


Country | arene of | Grosstons | Deadweight 
ships tons 

asin k yw awadbasees spayed ‘ 197, 700 
Monaco -__-- g fomittrantadhiegine-heancln th dana cite é 5, 500 
Morocco- - a a oe 16, 600 
Nationalist Chima---_-_____- Sd itieu nee hteiete ane 390, 500 
Netherlands. _-_.___- eta ta i 5, 269, 900 
0 Pe ee eee peti ee 225, 300 
Nicaragua -- - ee oremels : jure signing 
aS 
Pakistan 
Panama- .--- 
Peru — ; 
Philippine Islands 
Portugal.__- 
South Africa__._..---- 
South Vietnam. __- 


Switzerland..._.......-- 
Sa 
Thailand 


Turkey ------ 
Urugua 

United States_.- 
Venezuela 
Ss hor scininde 


377, 035 
89, 669, 473 





Composition of the merchant fleets of the Sino-Soviet bloc (1,000 gross tons and over) 


Country Number Gross tons 


U.8.8.R Ries jeune aa 800 2, 800, 000 
Communist China os iit , apie — 120 305, 000 
cam thentinnctina hi akciedenttanaa 7 354, 000 
Rumania. -- ; a ab Naprasesasoochsarie anal aetna aeinte iiciaie oats ; 32, 000 
Bulgaria 3 : Sabet Seite chet ceil tiene tate 25, 000 
East Germany ‘ = ia Sawa caine Sade mudi 22, 000 
Hungary é . ssid aan nlitaaeadna te 4, 000 
Czechoslovakia Kctoncicallaipecraiiatalaele é 17, 000 





1, 026 3, 559, 000 


SUBCOMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. All right, we will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Thursday, June 12, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, June 13, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1958 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present : Senators Chavez and Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Marine Corps 


STATEMENT OF GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HON. THOMAS S. GATES, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY; AND REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE NAVY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed with your statement. 

General Parr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. 

My intent in this statement is twofold: First, to outline the major 
programs supported by the fiscal year 1959 budget request; and 
7 to give you a brief glimpse of the Marine Corps as it is 
today. 

Commencing with the initial formulation of the fiscal year 1959 
budget, we have continually reassessed and reshaped our requirements 
toward one goal, to provide a force in readiness with the minimum 
dollar outlay. 

OPERATING FORCES 


The motivating force behind this budget has been to provide funds 
to equip, train, and maintain our operating forces for immediate 
employment wherever needed. 

These operating forces, of which I speak, consist primarily of the 
3 Marine divisions and three aircraft wings with the necessary 
supporting troop units. As you have witnessed during the past few 
years in the Suez crisis, the Jordanian affair, and more recently, 
Venezuela and Lebanon, these operating forces were capable of im- 
mediate deployment by air or ship to protect our national interest. 
These were regular Fleet Marine Force units, trained, organized, and 
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equipped to accomplish any assigned mission in short order. These 
operating forces continue to maintain their state of readiness and 
will be able to fight in any future conflict be it general, small, or 
limited in nature. 

At present the 2nd Marine Division with its supporting Fleet 
Marine Force units and its air arm, the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing, 
is located on the east coast in North Carolina poised for potential 
deployment. One battalion landing team from this Division is con- 
tinually afloat with the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Another division-wing team, the 1st Marine Division and 3d Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing, is stationed on the west coast at Camp Pendleton 
and El] Toro, respectively. 

Senator Cuavez. El Toro in the Santa Ana, Calif., area? 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

These units are also available for immediate deployment in the Pa- 
cific areas, or in fact, any section of the world wherein our national 
interests require combat-ready troops. 

In the Far East, our 3d Marine Division and 1st Marine Aircraft 
Wing under the operational control of the 7th Fleet, are deployed at 
various bases in Japan and Okinawa. 





OKINAWA LANDING DURING WORLD WAR II 


Senator Cuavez. Pardon me. This is only for my own informa- 
tion. 

The 3rd is one of the divisions that did land at Okinawa during 
World War II? 

General Parr. No, sir; the Ist Division. 

Senator Cuavez. I think they were under the command of General 
Del Valle? 

General Pars. Yes, sir; the 1st and 6th Marine Divisions landed on 
Okinawa. 

Senator Cuavez. Shepherd had the 6th? 

General Parr. General Shepherd had the 6th; yes, sir. Does that 
answer your question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; thank you. 

General Pare. One regiment and one air group of this force com- 
prising the 1st Marine Brigade are located in the Hawaiian Islands. 
These highly trained units are strategically located and maintained in 
a constant state of readiness. 

In addition to our Fleet Marine Forces, other elements of the op- 
erating forces are stationed all over the world providing security for 
approximately 160 naval and governmental installations, including 
guard detachments for the State Department. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 






Any consideration of our operating forces must necessarily include 
the Marine Corps Reserve upon whom we rely so heavily to back 
up the Regular forces during a time of national emergency. Our 
goal is to provide a source of highly trained officers and men ready 
to assist in meeting our mobilization requirements. This is being ac- 
complished through two programs—the organized or drill pay Re- 
serve and the nondrill pay Reserve. 
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USE OF 6-MONTH TRAINEES 


From the drill-pay Reserve we plan to obtain a portion of our im- 
mediate mobilization capability. By the use of 6-month trainees and 
by careful screening of personnel in these units, we are continually 
improving the quality of our Organized Reserve. The greater part 
of our funds, requested for the Reserve, is earmarked for the 
Organized Reserve. In addition we will continue to offer refresher 
and training courses to limited numbers of non-drill-pay reservists. 
I have the utmost confidence in the ability of our Reserves to respond 


when the situation requires and to give a splendid account of them- 
selves as they have in the past. 


VERTICAL ASSAULT BY USE OF HELICOPTERS 


Since the close of World War IT, with the advent of nuclear weapons, 
we have recognized the need for changes in the conventional across- 
the-beach amphibious landing operations. The result is our modern 
doctrine of vertical assault by the use of helicopters. Today we are 
busy refining and improving the implementing techniques supporting 
this doctrine. Last year, I reported to this committee that the Marine 

Yorps had completed a comprehensive study to determine the troop 
organization and equipment most suitable for our vertical assault 
doctrine. As a result of this study, certain units underwent test re- 
organizations and were subjected to a series of extensive maneuvers. 
Organizational structures were reshaped, refined and proven. 


REORGANIZATION OF FLEET MARINE FORCES 


Accordingly, earlier this year, I directed the complete reorganization 
of the Fleet Marine Forces, and I am pleased to report that this 
reorganization will be completed by late summer. 

Generally speaking, the divisions are more lightly equipped since 
the heavier support functions have been moved into force units. 
Their mobility ~ been greatly increased. The assault units are 
helicopter transportable and the entire division is air transportable. 
The combat elements of the Marine aircraft wing, too are somewhat 
smaller and lighter with a greater emphasis placed upon the transport 
and attack functions. Speed, mobility, and separated unit assault 
tactics are the highlights of our doctrine. 

In order for this reorganization to be implemented, we have com- 
pleted an exhaustive reevaluation of our material procurement pro- 
gram. Serious consideration has been given to the required dollar 
outlay for new equipment and sweeping changes are not envisioned. 
Most of the conventional equipment on hand will continue to be uti- 
lized for several years, with new equipment being phased in as it 
becomes available. 


NEED FOR HELICOPTERS AND AMPHIBIOUS SHIPPING 


Despite the progress we have made in developing our modern tech- 
niques of amphibious warfare, serious limitations to the obtainment 
of our ultimate objectives still exist. We have not acquired adequate 
numbers of helicopters and the Navy does not have the necessary 
modern amphibious shipping to meet our ultimate requirements. 

26879—58——13 
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Progress is slow in this area, but I am in agreement with Admiral 
Burke that what we have represents the best balance of forces that 
can be achieved within the Navy Department. Up to this point we 
have been using a converted carrier, the 7'hetis Bay, and other carriers 
of the active fleet, when available, for helicopter-borne landing forces. 
For our future requirements, the budget for fiscal year 1958 provides 
for the first amphibious assault ship designed for our specific purposes 
from the keel up. 

This year, as in the past, intensiveness will keynote our training. 
We will continue to emphasize improving the techniques of our am- 
phibious capability. Our recruit training will continue to instill the 
basic elements of discipline, physical fitness, loyalty, and leadership 
required of every marine. 


ADVANCED COMBAT TRAINING 


In addition, advanced combat training, based on combat-tested 
principles, will teach the recruit to fight as part of a team. If the 
available amphibious shipping permits, each division/wing team will 
conduct one full-scale landing exercise. These will be in addition to 
the necessary preparatory exercises for the smaller units of regimental 
air groups and battalion size. This last type of training is over and 
above the regular cyclic training in marksmanship, individual com- 
bat, and unit tactics within the smaller units. During the past year, 
our Fleet Marine Forces have been busily engaged in maneuvers in 
all types of climatic and terrain conditions. Exercises have been con- 
ducted on the Gallipoli Peninsula, Thailand, the Mediterranean area, 
the Philippines, other Pacific areas, and on both coasts of this country. 
Mountain warfare exercises were conducted in the High Sierras. 
Desert operations were executed on the Mojave Desert. This compre- 
hensive training program is the best and the only proven way of in- 
suring that we have a force in readiness capable of immediate deploy- 
ment to any part of the world. Our units are faithfully dedicated to 
their role as ready combat forces and I have no reservations on their 
ability to handle themselves with credit in any type situation. 


FACILITIES SUPPORTING OPERATING FORCES 


Now, a brief word about the facilities supporting our operating 
forces. We have 4 Marine Corps bases which provide support for the 
divisions of the Fleet Marine Force—Camp Lejeune, N. C.; Camp 
Pendleton, Calif.; Twentynine Palms, Calif.; and Okinawa. To sup- 
port the Fleet Marine Force aviation units there are 8 Marine Corps 
airbases which must receive support in part from this budget. These 
bases are Cherry Point, N. C.; New River, N. C.; Beaufort, S. C.; El 
Toro, Calif.; Mojave, Calif. (to be replaced during fiscal year 1959 
by Yuma, Ariz.). 

Senator Cuavez. Why is that, General ? 

General Parr. Mojave was going to cost a lot of money, sir, and 
the Air Force gave up Yuma and are in the process of turning it over 
to us at a considerable savings to the Government. 

Santa Ana, Calif.; Kaneohe, T. H.; and Iwakuni, Japan. These 
bases provide the necessary ant training, facilities, and logistic 
support for the operating forces when in garrison. In addition, we 
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have 2 major supply installations, Barstow, Calif., and Albany, Ga. 
These bases and the supporting supply depots are being maintained on 
an extremely austere basis. Military personnel support and monetary 
support to these bases and depots have been reduced in conformance 
with the guiding principle that the operating forces must continue 
to have the first demands upon available men and money. We are 
striving to counteract these reductions by continued management im- 
provement. Rising material costs coupled with the personnel short- 
ages constitute a real challenge to our supporting establishments and 
demand repeated emphasis on our goals of economy and efficiency. 

Gentlemen, that, in brief, is where the Marine Corps stands today 
and what we will be doing in fiscal year 1959. I am prepared to pre- 
sent the details of the fiscal year 1959 budget request in my later ap- 
pearance before you. 

Thank you, very much. 


NEED FOR SUPPLY DEPOT FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. General, on page 7 you used the following lan- 
guage in referring to the bases: 

These bases and the supporting supply depots are being maintained on an 
extremely austere basis. 

I presume for monetary reasons ? 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us how you feel about these bases. Not only 
about the bases, but about the austerity that you encounter by not 
being provided with the necessary funds for carrying on. 

I want you to feel now that you are the general in charge of the 
Marines. 

You have a duty to perform. While I am a great believer and pay 
a lot of respect to the monetary matters, I want to know how you 
feel about this matter from the Marines’ standpoint and the Navy 
standpoint. 

General Parr. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is going to be very 
difficult for the Marine Corps to do what it should do with the 
175,000 marines, which, as I think you understand, is the end fiscal 
year 1959 program. 

Senator Cruavez. Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the House action on this bill ? 

General Parr. I understand they restored it to 200,000. 

Senator Cravez. Was that what you asked for originally? 

General Pare. That is what we would like to have; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that is what you would like to have, but 
what position did you take when you first presented your budget to 
the department ? 

General Parr. Actually, Mr. Chairman, we have taken the position 
for a number of years that to maintain 3 divisions and 3 wings re- 
uires 215,000 marines, but I believe, with the world conditions what 
they are and with our Reserve and the Department of Defense in 
the condition that it is in, that with 200,000 marines we can suffi- 
ciently do our job, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. From the standpoint again of your duties you 
would have recommended restoration from 175,000 to 200,000? 
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General Pare. We would be very happy if the committee found it 
could do that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I know you would be happy, but would you ree- 
ommend it? 

General Pate. I recommended that a long time ago, sir. 


HOUSING FACILITIES ON BASES 


Senator Cuavez. That is what I want to know. What about the 
facilities on these different bases? Are the housing facilities 
adequate ? 

General Parr. Generally adequate; yes, sir. 

On the other hand, Camp Pendleton, Calif., we have a real prob- 
lem there. 

Senator Cuavez. What is it? 

General Parr. That is housing and shop facilities. There has been 
no money spent on housing, barracks, or shop buildings there, I be- 
lieve, since World War II, of any size anyhow. This is largely due 
to the conditions relative to the water situation. 

There is a suit on out there, as I think you may know, that has 
held up the building program. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you funds to carry out the building pro- 
gram ? 

General Parr. No, sir; we have no funds to build anything there. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you applied heretofore for funds? 

General Parr. Yes, sir; we have been regularly requesting them, 
but each time they have been denied. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. What about your school facilities in the different 
camps and installations ? 

General Parr. They are quite satisfactory. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you provide for schools, say, in Okinawa 
and Japan, and places outside of continental United States ? 

General Pate. We don’t have dependents in Japan or Okinawa, 
sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not ? 

General Pate. No, sir. 


DEPENDENTS OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Senator Cuavez. Do you have dependents outside of continental 
United States ? 

General Parr. At various places there are. There are none in 
Japan. That is not literally true. There are a few, depending on 
the assignment of this particular officer or enlisted man. 

Those officers and men that are with the Fleet Marine Forces, which 
is the largest number, do not have their dependents. There are iso- 
lated cases such as the Marine barracks and the big headquarters 
where there are a few Marine officers and their dependents who are 
absorbed in the local Navy or Army school systems. 
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MARINES PROVIDED FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to the marines that are furnished 
for the protection of the interests of the State Department in foreign 
countries, how many marines have you in that category ? 

General Pare. I think it is on the order of about 750 to 7 It 
varies a bit from time to time. 

Senator Cuavez. Depending upon the size of the country ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And the needs of the State Department ? 

General Pare. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Take the smallest country. What do you provide ? 
Say, Central America? 

General Pare. I believe the smallest one is four, sir. Four is the 
smallest, I am advised. 

Senator CuaAvez. I think they are needed, myself. 

Do the numbers you have now meet the requirements of the work ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. We are very careful about the screening of 
those young men. 

Senator Cuavez. I know about the screening, but do you have ade- 
quate numbers ¢ 

General Pare. Yes, sir; we do. That is all arranged with the State 
Dep: irtment. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the State Department in any way pay back 
what you spend on those boys ¢ 

General Parr. Yes, sir; they reimburse us. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything else that you would like to ex- 
plain to the committee besides what you have stated ? 


NEED FOR AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP (LPH) 


Genera] Parr. I would like to mention the subject of the LPH that 
was under discussion yesterday, Mr. Chairman. 

As I have said before, I am in full agreement with Admiral Burke, 
and I know he has his problems, but I am afraid that there might have 
been an impression created here yesterday that we don’t need that 
LPH when such is far from the truth. 

Weare badly in need of it. 

Senator Cuavez. I believe you were here throughout the discussion 
of those items of yesterday, and we have written a letter to the 
Secretary. 

General Parr. That is very helpful. I appreciate that. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there any other particular problem that you 
think should be called to the attention of the committee now ¢ 

General Pare. I can’t say or think of any now, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now is the time. 

General Parr. I realize that. 

Senator CHavez. We are working on the money for next year, and 
while we do not want to waste or give you anything extra we do wish 
to give you everything that’you actually need. 

General Pate. I think if we got a few more Marines we would be 
in pretty good shape. We have no complaints. 

Senator Cuavez. And the restoration of the LPH? 

General Pare. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator Young, do you desire to ask any questions 
of General Pate? 

Senator Youne. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you anything further, General ? 

General Pate. No, sir; nothing further. 

Senator Caavez. Mr. Secretary, what is the next? 

Secretary Gates. I think this completes the Navy, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. General, I think this would be pertinent. You 
have stated that you would like to have the number of marines back 
to 200,000. What will be the effect on the Marine Corps’ ability as a 
striking force as a result of the reduction recommended by the De- 
partment ? 

General Parr. As I have explained, Mr. Chairman, on many occa- 
sions, the operating forces of the Marine Corps would be at about 
three-quarters effectiveness; 75 percent effective. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, you had some experience in this par- 
ticular factor in the Korean war. What would have been the effect 
on the Marine activities in the Korean war had the Marines been lim- 
ited to 175,000? 

General Pare. I think we can best explain that this way, Mr. Chair- 
man: That the 1st Marine Division (reinforced) in Korea would 
have been at three-quarters effective strength which means they would 
have been fighting day after day with 25 percent casualties in effect. 

Actually, it took 249,000 marines to maintain the corps at that time 
under those conditions. 

ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT 


Senator Cuavez. I think you have stated this before, General, but 
disregarding budgetary limitations, do you still have sufficient airlift 
in case of an emergency ? 

General Parr. I think we do; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I have no questions. 





STATEMENT FOR INCLUSION IN SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
MEDICARE PROGRAM 


(See pp. 68, 69, and 71) 


Following the Secretary of the Army’s testimony, the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) was reexamined to determine the extent 
to which it should be amended in order to provide the Secretary of Defense 
with adequate authority to limit more effectively the “free choice” of dependents 
in their obtaining authorized medical care from civilian sources. Following this 
reexamination, it was concluded that although section 201 (c) of the act is re- 
strictive on the Secretary of Defense, it is possible that vigorous administrative 
action may prove sufficient at this time for adequate control of the program 
relating to dependents living with their sponsors. 

Pursuant to this authority, the Secretary of Defense has advised the Senate 
Appropriations Committee as follows: 

“In order to meet the understood objectives of Congress at an early date, 
without having to administer the medicare program under a statutory limita- 
tion, it will be the policy of the Denartment of Defense that fuller utilization 
of uniformed services medical facilities will be emphasized, and the Defense 
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Department will take the following actions, as appropriate, as being the most 
feasible in view of the manner in which the program is administered under the 
civilian contract. 

“a. Direct Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force to instruct com- 
manders of posts, camps and stations to require dependents residing on reserva- 
tions or in Wherry or in Capehart housing to use local uniformed services medi- 
eal facilities subject to the availability of space, facilities, and to the capabili- 
ties of the medical staff. 

“bh. Reduce the medical care coverage to dependents in civilian facilities by 
eliminating certain types of care now authorized. 

“e Consider increasing the monetary liabilities of dependents for civilian 
medical care, thus influencing more of them to choose uniformed services medi- 
eal facilities. This action may require a change in the basic statute.” 

In the event that the first two actions proposed by the Secretary of Defense 
prove to be inadequate, recommendations for amending the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act will be submitted to the Secretary of Defense which will either provide 
for the accomplishment of the third action proposed by the Secretary of De- 
fense or provide specific authority to the Secretary of Defense to prescribe regu- 
lations which will limit “free choice” more effectively. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY BUDGET SUBMISSIONS 


(See p. 177) 


Fiscal year 1958 supplemental defense appropriations.—In November 1957 an 
augmentation to the fiscal year 1959 prescribed $10.5 billion budget totaling $1.32 
billion was submitted to the Secretary of Defense. Of this amount, $455 million 
was approved—$260 million for acceleration of the Polaris program, $45 million 
for research and development and $150 million for antisubmarine warfare. 
Subsequently, $255 million of the Polaris augmentation which had been approved 
for the fiscal year 1959 budget, as indicated above, instead was moved forward 
for inclusion in the fiscal year 1958 supplemental defense appropriations request 
as part of a $350 million accelerated Polaris increment recommended at that 
time by the Department of the Navy and approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the President. 

Fiscal year 1959 budget request—Preliminary Bureau estimates submitted to 
the Comptroller of the Navy in July 1957 totaled $13,303 million. After receipt 
of budget guidelines from the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau estimates were 
revised downward to $11,934 million. The Secretary of the Navy submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense on November 7, 1957, a budget of $11,460 million, as the 
required minimum budget for the Navy. The Navy budget, as transmitted in the 
budget document, was $10,720 million, plus $100 million to be derived by transfer. 

In March 1958 in response to a request of the Secretary of Defense, recom- 
mendations for additional funding of urgent programs were submitted, totaling 
$2,688 million. Of this amount, the sum of $531.6 million was approved for sub- 
mission in the first amendment to the budget and in the military construction 
supplemental appropriation request. 

In each of the above cases, the review of the Navy submission was held jointly 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, and there were no 
differences between the budget estimates submitted by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget allowance. 

The second amendment submitted to the Congress in June 1958 covered in- 
creased pay to military personnel under Public Law 85-422. The increases total- 
ing $159 million and reductions totaling $4 million are the amounts submitted 
by the Department of tlie Navy. 


Senator Cuavez. That is all, General. Thank you very much, Gen- 
eral Pate. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon at 10:20 a. m., Friday, June 13, 1958, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, June 16, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1958 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Saltonstall, Bridges, 
Young, Thye, Dworshak, and Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


PURPOSE OF HEARING 


a 


Senator CuAvez. The subcommittee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We have with us today the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Quarles; the Assistant Secretary of Defenoe, Mr. Foote; the Director 
of Guided Missiles, Mr. Holaday; the Director of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, Mr. Johnson, and their assistants. 

Weare happy to have you with us. 

This meeting has been called in order that the committee can learn 
more about the development of advanced weapons; what the most 
recent accomplishments have been; what the picture looks like in the 
near future; where are the areas in which significant breakthroughs 
seem most promising. 

We are meeting in executive session. You will have an opportunity 
to delete from the record any classified information belies it 1s 
published. 

Unless there is some question, I presume we shall begin with you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Quartes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
privileged to appear before you today to present information regard- 
ing the Department of Defense organization for research and engineer- 
ing and a broad outline of our program in this field for fiscal year 1959. 

Here with me are Dr. Paul D. Foote, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Engineering; Mr. William M. Holaday, the 
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Director of Guided Missiles; and Mr. Roy W. Johnson, the Director 
of the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Since Secretary McElroy has already outlined to you most of the 

major programs planned for fiscal year 1959, I will confine my re- 
marks to certain ” ‘oad aspects of the research and engineering pro- 
gram and the organizational arrangements we have established in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to exercise the necessary supervision 
and control over the defense research and engineering effort. 

In this we are guided by the principle that most research, develop- 
ment, and engineering is an integral part of the material "function. 
Except for those areas where single service supply arrangements can 
be made, and for other special situations in which one military de- 
partment can efficiently meet some of the materiel needs of another, 
the materiel function is allocated to the using service, and the bulk 
of the research and engineering is, therefore, carried out in the 
military departments. 

This makes it important that the Secretary of Defense and his staff 
exercise supervision over the whole program to assure that it covers 
the field without important gaps and that it eliminates unnecessary 
duplication as between the services. 


SPECIAL CASES OF ADVANCED RESEARCH 


In certain special cases of advanced research which is not directly 
related to materiel nor to the missions of a particular service, arrange- 
ments are being made to retain responsibility in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

It should be pointed out here that as vast as is the defense research 
and engineering program, it is still by no means large enough to en- 
compass all of the things that are proposed for research and develop- 
ment. 

One of the most important functions of the Secretary of Defense 
Office is to develop criteria of relative importance and promise and 
to assist the military services in applying selectivity so that the most 
important and promising projects are expedited even though some 
of the less promising ones have to be discarded. 


ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


To accomplish these objectives, we have made certain organiza- 
tional improvements. We have strengthened the role of the Director 

of Guided Missiles and have established the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. 

Under legislation now pending in the Congress, we propose to 
establish a Director of Defense Research and Engineering, who will 
supervise all research and engineering activities in the Department 
of Defense and direct them to the extent deemed necessar y: 

In the interim period pending enactment of defense reorganization 
legislation, 2 memorandum was issued April 7, 1958, delineating the 
relationships between the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Engineering, the Director of Guided Missiles, and the Director, 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
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Under the terms of this memorandum the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Engineering is the staff adviser to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on all military research and engineering matters. 

The Director of Guided Missiles, in addition to serving as a staff 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense, has been delegated line authority 
for the direction of all activities in the Department ‘of Defense relating 


to research, engineering, procurement, and production of guided 
missiles. 


The Director of the Advanced Research Projects Agency is pri- 
marily a line official with responsibility for planning and directing 
those advanced research projects involving space science and tech- 
nology, ballistic missile defense, and other advanced research and 
development assigned by the Secretary of Defense. 


MEMORANDUM 


A copy of this memorandum is submitted for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that classified ? 

Mr. Quarters. No, sir; it is not classified, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. It may be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, D. C., April 7, 1958. 
Memorandum for the— 


Secretaries of the Military Departments. 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

The General Counsel. 

The Assistants to the Secretary of Defense. 


The attached memorandum and chart delineate the relationships between 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering), the Director 
of Guided Missiles, and the Director of the Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
pending Department of Defense reorganization along the lines recently proposed 
by the President. 

The Secretary of Defense has approved the dissemination of this memorandum 
and chart for the information and guidance of all concerned. 

Pau. D. Foore, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering). 
WittiAm M. Howapay, 
Director of Guided Missiles. 
Roy W. JoHNSON, 
Director, Advanced Research Projects Agency. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. April 7, 1958. 
To: The Secretary of Defense. 
From: 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering). 
The Director of Guided Missiles. 
The Director, Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Problem.—To delineate the relationships between the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Research and Engineering), the Director of Guided Missiles, and the 
Director, Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Discussion.—The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) 
is the staff adviser to the Secretary of Defense on all military research, develop- 
ment, and engineering matters. He is responsible for recommending to the 
Secretary of Defense basic policies governing military research, development, 
and engineering efforts by DOD activities and for recommending an integrated 
DOD research and development program to meet military requirements which 
will assure that there are no gaps and will eliminate undesirable duplication. 
In order to carry out effectively these responsibilities, he must be informed 
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on all military research, development, and engineering efforts within the DOD, 
including those research and development projects assigned to the Director of 
Guided Missiles and the Director of ARV A. 

In carrying out his responsibility to advise the Secretary on all research 
and engineering proposals within the DOD, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Research and Engineering) must determine that the proposals are technically 
sound, administratively feasible, and in consonance with the overall policies 
and program objectives of the DOD. He provides through his own staff for 
the technical reviews and program analyses of all military department research 
and development projects except those assigned to the Director of Guided Missiles 
in which case he utilizes the staff reviews and analyses made by the Director, 
supplementing or complementing these to the extent necessary to insure that 
all aspects of these programs are covered. So far as ARPA projects are con- 
cerned, the responsibility of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Engineering) is the same as for the military department research and develop- 
ment programs, but as in the ease of the Director of Guided Missiles, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) utilizes the ARPA staff tech- 
nical and administrative reviews to the extent that these satisfy his requirements. 

The Director of Guided Missiles is a staff assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense with certain delegated line authority for the direction of all activities 
in the DOD relating to the research, development, engineering, procurement, 
and production of guided missiles. The staff functions that he performs with 
respect to the research, development and engineering efforts of the DOD for 
guided missiles projects are similar to those performed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Defense (Research and Engineering) for all other military research, 
development, and engineering projects. The difference is more a matter of 
emphasis and scope than anything else. We is an expeditor who is responsible 
for one principal segment of the total research, development, and engineering 
effort plus the procurement and production aspects after development is com- 
pleted. The Director of Guided Missiles looks to the Assistant Secretary, De- 
fense (Research and Engineering) for advice and assistance in broad research 
and development fields (such as basic research, electronics, fuels, materials, 
nuclear applications and piloted aircraft) which are not exclusively involved 
in guided missile projects, but may have an effect on those projects. He per- 
forms the technical reviews and program analyses for all guided missile projects 
and keeps the Assistant Secretary, Defense (Research and Engineering) and 
the Director of ARPA informed in status of and important achievements and 
requirements in the research and development aspects of guided missiles. 

The Director of ARPA is primarily a line official with responsibility for 
planning and directing advanced research projects involving space science and 
technology, ballistic missile defense, and other advanced research and develop- 
ment, as assigned, by the Secretary of Defense. In this role, he deals only in 
the research and developiueii aspecis of projects assigned iv lim. Ordinarily, 
these projects will be of a nature which would be outside the assigned missions 
of the three military departments or would be of interest to or involve two 
or more military departments and it would be in the best interest of the 
department to have an agency not a part of one or more of the military depart- 
ments to pursue the research and development effort. When a project assigned 
to ARPA has passed beyond the research and development stage, it will be 
assigned to one or more of the military departments or other appropriate 
agency for engineering, production, and utilization. In addition to the line 
responsibility, the Director of ARPA serves in a staff advisory capacity to the 
Secretary of Defense for certain matters such as recommending proposals for 
advanced research which may be conducted by his agency, or under his super- 
vision by the military departments, and performing technical reviews and 
program analyses for research and development projects assigned exclusively 
to ARPA. The Director of ARPA is also responsible for keeping the Assistant 
Secretary, Defense (Research and Engineering) and the Director of Guided 
Missiles informed on the status of and important accomplishments and require- 
ments in his assigned projects which may have an effect on their assigned 
projects or responsibilities. He also looks to the Assistant Secretary, Defense 
(Research and Engineering) and the Director of Guided Missiles to keep him 
informed of the accomplishments in their respective assigned projects which 
might have an effect on his assigned projects. 

The relationship between all three individuals is one of close interdependence 
from the standpoint of keeping each other informed as to the breakthroughs, 
advances, and requirements in their respective fields. The Director of Guided 
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Missiles and the Director of ARPA probably have a closer and considerably 
different relationship than either has with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering), because many of the vehicles and components, developed 
for military weapons systems under the direction of the Director of Guided 
Missiles may be utilized by the Director of ARPA in research, experimentation, 
and testing of certain vehicles or components required for the exploration of 
outer space as well as for antimissile missiles development. Similarly, it is ex- 
pected that new scientific knowledge, advances, and improvements discovered 
in the research and experimentation projects conducted by the Director of ARPA 
may be utilized to effect improvements in the research, design, and development 
of guided missiles carried out under the direction of the Director of Guided 
Missiles. On the other hand, both of them are dependent upon and utilize 
advances and breakthroughs in the broad fields of research and development 
specifically assigned to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engi- 
neering) and vice versa. 

As long as the total effort in weapons research and development is adequate to 
meet the weapons requirements of the military services and the quasi-military 
requirements for outer space exploration, there will be no problem. If the effort 
is not adequate, then priorities will have to be established by the Secretary of 
Defense. The attached chart depicts graphically the working relationships be- 
tween the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering), the Di- 
rector of Guided Missiles, and the Director of ARPA as outlined herein. 

Implementation.—If you concur, a joint memorandum presenting the above 
statement of relationships together with the attached chart will be published for 
the information and guidance of all concerned. 


Recommendations —That you approve and authorize the publication of the 
proposed joint memorandum and chart. 
(The chart referred to appears on the following page.) 


ACCELERATION OF RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Mr. Quarues. The research and engineering programs have been 
examined ¢ritically and certain of them, particularly in the missile 
area and in the related space programs, have been selected for accel- 
eration. 

Much of the space work, however, involves relatively new pro- 
grams, some of which are still in various stages of planning. Funds 
to accomplish these purposes have been provided from the Secretary 
of Defense emergency fund and related transfer authority, and also 
from the fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation approved by the 
Congress earlier this calendar year. This is a very rapidly changing 
field and it is important that we have sufficient flexibility to meet 
new situations as they arise. 

The research and development appropriations do not include all of 
the funds which support the program. The military personnel work- 
ing on the program are paid from military personnel appropria- 
tions, 

Construction at research and development establishments is paid 
from the military construction appropriations. 

A most significant support of the program is obiained from pro- 
curement and production appropriations which provide for the pur- 
chase of items for development, test, and evaluation prior to quan- 
tity production and. for the acquisition of necessary new facilities 
at contractor plants. 

This support from other appropriations has imcreased_ consider- 
ably in the past few years, primarily because of the complexity and 
resulting increased costs of modern weapons systems. 

The total support from these sources has more than equaled the 
amount obtained in research and development appropriations and is 
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expected to continue increasing as current and future testing of 
advanced weapons systems is accelerated. 

Recent estimates of obligations for fiscal year 1959 indicate that 
those in support of research and development may approximate $6.2 
billion. 

The following table breaks this down as between the three OSD of- 
fices of principal interest—that is Research and Engineering, Ad- 
vanced Missiles, and Advanced Research Projects Agency, but ex- 
cludes military personnel, military construction, and industrial fa- 
cilities costs which are not primarily readily assignable to these 
offices : 


(The table referred to follows :) 


[In thousands] 


Research and| Procurement 











Office development | type funds Total 
fund 
renee aed etarnerN o ilak i cc lecweceni el bee $1, 434, 378 $1, 263, 100 $2, 697, 478 
ee a ee eee ae 627, 407 1, 923, 400 2, 550, 807 
Advanced Research Projects Agency -.-...........-..-.--...-- 520, (EEE, Naadigitntacmatale 520, 000 
Dell... scinniiccixasiecslstaatailic. <ciecateseeeaha 2,581,785 | 3, 186, 500 5, 768, 285 





Although Mr. Holaday also has a responsibility for guided missiles 
which are in production and have been adopted for service opera- 
tional use, these estimates do not include funds for operational phases 
of the guided missiles program. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have with me a statement prepared by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), based on data furnished by the military 
departments, that you may have for the record, w hich gives a more 
detailed estimate concerning the research, development, test, and 
evaluation program. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


ACTIVITIES SUPPORTING THE “RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION” 
PROGRAM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The introduction of improved weapons and military equipment into the com- 
bat and combat-support forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is a compli- 
cated process covering many different, although related, activities which must 
be completed before a new weapon or item of military equipment can be con- 
sidered as fully developed in a military sense. From a military standpoint, a 
new item cannot be considered as fully developed until it is capable of perform- 
ing an assigned combat mission, and has been assigned for operational use by 
the combat or combat-support forces. 

The different although related activities mentioned above do not lend them- 
selves to clear-cut identification in terms either of time sequence or budgetary 
support. However, the kinds of steps necessary to provide an actual increase in 
military effectiveness are indicated by the following: 

(1) Invention and preliminary design of definite concepts for applying scien- 

tific and technological possibilities to military requirements. 

(2) Practical demonstration of new principles and components. 

(83) Engineering and design of specific new items, components, and materials, 

for test and evaluation. 

(4) Fabrication and production of new items, components, and materials, for 

test and evaluation. 

(5) Conduct of tests for technical evaluation of new items. 
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(6) Conduct of tests for evaluating the producibility of new items, components, 
and materials. 
(7) Conduct of operational suitability tests for military evaluation of new 
items and weapons systems. 
(8) Conduct of tests and maneuvers to establish military tactics and doctrine 
for the combat use of the new items. 
(9) Planning of supporting requirements (facilities, personnel, training, 
maintenance, etc.) for operational use of new items. 
(10) Production engineering for quantity procurement of new items. 
{11) Initial production of new items for use by the first combat units. 
(12) Training and deployment of the first combat units and establishment of the 
necessary support (facilities, supply system, etc.). 
(13) Reorganizing and retraining all combat units required to phase in new 
weapons and phase out obsolete weapons. 


This entire process goes well beyond the development and procurement of 
advanced weapons and equipment to modernize the combat forces. Even the 
lines between “research,” “development,” and “procurement” cannot be drawn 
precisely, particularly in areas of rapidly advancing technology. 

The Department of Defense has recognized the fact that the full cost of 
modernizing the military forces cannot be considered as “research and develop- 
ment.” The Department of Defense has also recognized the fact that the effort 
supported by the “research and development” appropriations does not give a 
full measure of the effort devoted to the “research, development, test and evalua- 
tion” programs, because support such as the procurement of items for engineer- 
ing and service test are usually financed from other appropriations. In pre- 
paring this statement covering the “research, development, test and evaluation” 
program of the Department of Defense, it was necessary to draw a line between 
the two extremes. 

Based on data submitted by the military departments, the funds programed 
for “research, development, test and evaluation” in fiscal year 1955, fiscal year 
1956, fiscal year 1957, fiscal year 1958, and fiscal year 1959 are estimated as 
follows: 


1. Department of Defense total 


{In millions of dollars] 


pope ai 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 




















year year year year | year 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 ! 
Research and development. _-_.........-.-...------- 1,349.6 | 1,539.0; 1,651.4] 1,886.7 2, 588.1 
Activities supporting research and development. --.- 344.3 445.5 633. 0 424.6 | 444.5 
Development, test, and evaluation items_--_-.......- 1, 826.4 | 1,830.1 | 2,803.9 3, 291. 2 | 3, 186. 5 
cx capsaniipehicaten ab ceased lene nmaicna ete 3, 520.3 | 3, 814. 6 5, 088.3 | 2 5,602.5 | 26,219.1 
ng eich aon cenetoae wena ade 612.5| 700.4! 1,063.4] 1,444.0 | 1,494.8 
NM cg wmivaisnianesotonens Sine dadeeaneaeee | 644.7 |  927.8| 1,400.7| 1,393.4] 1,694.4 
a ca) trap a ss bs saigninchiarap in bres acta aap chap arategnebaieen | 2,263.1 2, 186. 4 2, 624. 2 2, 554. 3 2, 414.9 
Interservice......-.---- biakniles csehanddeioactieal bok seats Rava @ | "210.8 615.0 











1 Preliminary estimates. 
3 Includes fiscal year 1959 budget amendment. 
3 Emergency fund transfers reflected in service obligation amounts. 
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The above estimates are derived as follows: 


2. Deparimenial summary 


[In millions of dollars] 
































| Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year year | year | year year 
1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 19591 
—_———_ ——-—- } ee | 
Army: | 
Research and development ___.......---.-------- 366. 3 403.5 | 427.4 456.9 493.7 
Activities supporting research and dev elopment_| 37.8 48.7 83.0 | 63.2 65. 2 
Development, test, and evaluation items---_-_-- | 208. 4 248. 2 | 553. 0 923.9 935.9 
NR ited dauces bith oe os bel oa dt 612.5 | 700. 4 | 1, 063. 4 1, 444.0 1,494.8 
Navy: - oo w re 
Research and development. __- 395. 4 495.5 | 537.9 526.7 | 751.4 
Activities supporting research and dev elopme nt-| 51.2 106.4 | 130. 0 81.4 | 81.9 
Development, test, and evaluation items_-_---- 198. 1 325. 9 732.8 785.3 | 861.1 
TE ois inde Dacian gthailinaiiniedaaglsaaa “a 644.7 | 927. S 1, 400. 7 1, 393. 4 1, 694. 4 
—————— — ———S=|{|—_sWSWsSS S—————S__ ESS 
Air Force: | 
Research and development ___.............-.-.-- 587.9 640.0 | 686. 1 692.3 728.0 
Activities supporting research and development. 255.3 290. 4 | 420.0 280. 0 297.4 
Development, test, and evaluation items____-_-- 1, 419. 9 1,256.0 | 1,518.1 | 1,582.0 1, 389.5 
| ee os | | P 
TOME Ai insans eile xcs ihe te cache | 2,263.1 | 2,186.4 | 2,624.2] 2,554.3 | 2,414.9 
Interservice: eA | Spon lis ES Te 
Unites Giates eolemtifin enteliite....< <2 6 ois cc cil hciiccncswaeccace sous |---=------ | +} eae 
Advanced Research P a = NII a acer scesccchinmcd ose ai iamataedahs tes B acnssssiticnoett 10.0 480.0 
Emergency fund.. : athe eaten sand aeaabiad Mabidnineihaaatel () 166. 6 135.0 
eis toe ett ta epi ee Re ee ae" (2) 210.8 | 615.0 








1 Preliminary estimates. 
2 Emergency fund transfers reflected in service, obligation amounts. 


8. Direct obligations, research and development appropriations 
{In millions of dollars] 
































sires . 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year year year year year 
1955 1956 086 | Teer 1957 1958 1959 

a a pea | | 

I BS ag oi cee ie aaa epg | 366.3 403.5 | 427.4 456.9 493.7 

ee a eee 7.7 15.8| 107| 168] 15.9 
Pra) snide cn tu inca denkdendibiadanimnbadinaaen | 68.0 111.9 113. 2 128. 0 169. 4 
I a oie Seas sakes he es eel eae .4 .4 7 7 
bigest ticsesmieccs occ alnatse eae 290. 2 275.4 303. 2 312.0 | 308. 1 
i le al ee 305.4 | 495.5 | 587.9) 526.7 751.4 
RS te eee oe 123.3| 1486] 1255| 199.5 118.5 
iki ctink asitntciccinicerenlbinn skint Fe ane ao 63.3 95. 2 159. 3 187.6 336. 7 
Ae 5 upc ac haere eee 71.6 80.5 73.5 80. 6 112.3 
I iia cad cecnna sence sack once ee 137.2 171.2] 179.6 139. 0 183.9 
SESE AES NS eet 7.9 | 640.0 | 686. 1 | 692.3 728.0 
I o.oo al nc okie ence caasacaneaeeaae |} 162.6] 187.9 136. 7 136. 2 | 125. 1 
MN i wirisit Snercacaiecec’ cechundia estas | 82.7 73.3 | 83.3 64.2 104. 6 
i iiciniicacnisdincntscpatenadndadiaaadketdenmaelieaeindataa hi ssaschinnaitindedinincanainnehinn == |eo-2--2--- Riieciatemeeauee ha phedinnditinan 
UN ier ee | 342.6 78.8 466. 1 491.9 | 498. 3 
——— ee = —— 3 

United States scientific satellite.................._-_- a Sic al Bala l WE sce 

Advanced Research Projects Agency. -.-......-.-.----/--..----.- inietog Ganon Sere | 10.0 480. 0 

SON IIE isis tscins Sncihtetdsice llitain Pein hsbc | (2) | (2) | @) ; 38 166.6 4 135.0 

Dili cin: eaiten icine ks eile iiee 1,349.6 | 1, 639.0 | 1, 651.4 | 1, 886.7 | 2, 588.1 


1 Preliminary estimates. 
2 Emergency fund transfers reffected in service obligation amounts. 
§ Includes $150,000,000 transfer authority. 

‘ Includes $50,000,000 transfer authority. 

+ Consistent with fiscal year 1959 budget. 


26879—58——_14 
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4. Supporting activities directly related to research and development 


Certain of the requirements in direct support of the research and development 
program are not included in the research and development appropriations, but 
are included in other appropriations which provide the same general type of sup- 
port for all military programs. These include military construction, industrial 
facilities financed under procurement appropriations and the pay and allowances 
of military personnel. On the basis of detailed program data, the amounts in 
these appropriations that are directly related to the activities financed under the 
research and development appropriations are estimated as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 












































Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year year year year year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 ! 
| 
(a) Military construction: 
NN oe oe 1.9 8.0 43.1 10.9 23.9 
US eiccetcusccess sie ‘veboiwaemipau 9.7 63.0 52.5 | 37.1 38.6 
ee I, 5 ce So hcmninwiennwmcteibaas 109. 3 98. 5 208. 6 115.7 133.8 
PIES ch Be 2 ee eaeee 120. 9 169. 5 304. 2 163. 7 196. 3 
(b) Industrial facilities: se + * z 
PE ledid ob ddan ce tuatiow abu stdin dade sa Pianos seas ndoietss aa ebae es Ee 
sD penile accens skcumcwngidescbttss aateenes tlh akabsaies 34.5 3.1 2.7 
Ni oe io eis ecincniel 88.1 98. 1 55.0 54.6 
SE dcdudaddacen che todwnatnsoudeeawt 45.2 88. 1 132. 6 70.2 57.3 
{c) Military personnel: aie | +: es ea : 
I Ae eat iebeccdames od ncubianenandion | 35.9 40.7 | 39.9 | 40. 2 41.3 
DUR iicccudincnnesas StbhGncadess er 41.5 | 43.4 43.0 41.2 40.6 
Pe nish csiliinvahtéildacnstspieiatndl 100.8} 103.8] 113.3 109. 3 109. 0 
— — — — | et ——-- -]- —— 
Siac adware skiednsseochanaa | 178. 2 | 187.9 196. 2 | 190. 7 190.9 
(d) Department of Defense total: a 2 te lh: nie e i Sc CONE 
Military construction......................... 120.9 | 169.5 | 304. 2 | 163. 7 196. 3 
EE SE eee ere tee 45. 2 88. 1 132. 6 70. 2 57.3 
BEES ROI 54. once sono osenccnonesses 178. 2 187.9 196. 2 190. 7 190.9 
iid pasa aint cnccaxscnekspeeeeees 344.3 445.5 | 633.0 424.6 444.5 
BR daceecaciscéncsecocencissacessceubecus 7.8 48.7 83.0 63. 2 65. 2 
lick ales deta 51.2 106. 4 130. 0 81.4 81.9 
RE Re ee eo 255. 3 290. 4 420.0 280. 0 297.4 








1 Preliminary estimates. 
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5. Items under development, test, and evaluation 


Many of the programs for developing new weapons and military equipment 
have, as the result of previous years research efforts, reached a stage where it is 
necessary to procure preliminary production items in limited quantities for test 
and evaluation as to— 

(a) The soundness of the engineering design; 

(b) The feasibility of the production design; and 

(c) The operational suitability of weapons or equipment from a military 
standy oint, prior to standardization for o¢erational use and large seale production 
for iss’’e or inventory. 

Major engineering changes and improvements must be made in new develop- 
ments, provisionally accepted for limited production and use, to satisfy the need 
for achieving early operational capabilities with the most modern weapons attain- 
able in support of national security policy. All procurement items which have 
been standardized or otherwise approved for service use within the military 
departments have been excluded from the following estimates. Procvrement 
items whith are not standardized, to the extent they can be identified at this time, 
are considered as being under “development” and are estimated as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 



























































Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year year year year year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 ! 
(a) Aircraft: 
ene Lie i AeA pemap ee: sa E CEE BSE ect i x 59.9 33.0 
ET cos vairniccalac kien ea 60.4 | 10. 9 | 445.6 178.0 283. 1 
BY POOR. 5c veins ee 755.3 152. 4 | 96.3 49.8 110.9 
Subtotal. 815.7 163.3 | 541.9 287.7 427.0 
(6) Guided missiles: ¥ s 
Army... : : oe 168. 7 83.0 | 453. 0 594.4 690. 7 
Navy.. 4 -rai wii 70.0} 104.3 142. 0 154. 5 387.0 
Air Force s = BE AWSERE 418. 4 810.9 | 1,076.1 | 1,161.8 845.7 
Subtotal________- noe eee. ae 998.2} 1,671.1 | 1,910.7| 1,923.4 
(c) Ships: 
Army.-..- | | Eee t 
ea a ee 41.7 177.6 | 62.4 404. 6 129.3 
Air Force__ ‘ ena 
Subtotal___- bi : 41.7 177.6 | 62.4 404. 6 129.3 
(dq) Other: " | q E Te 
BIR ts i ila dl sic cee 39.7 165. 2 | 100. 0 269. 6 212.2 
Navy- é 26. 0 33.1 | 82.8 48.2 61.7 
Be Re cn ctthclincucuuscsscctemnatale 246. 2 292.7 | 345.7 370. 4 432.9 
Subtotal_____- S66 re Ry, 311.9 491.0 | 528.5 688. 2 706.8 
(e) Department of Defense: ; | 
Total: 
ee oe ere ee ee eg ee foee ee 815.7 163.3 541.9 287.7 427.0 
eR enna iii hse hee 7.1 998.2 | 1,671.1} 1,910.7 1, 923. 4 
Ships_....._- aie 7 62. 4 404. 6 129.3 
ON ircineese sank. | 528.5] 6882] 706.8 
Total. ._........ Sere Stun .1 | 2,803.9 | 3,291.2] 3,186.5 
seks baer tactiae anaes | 208. 248.2 | 553.0 923. 9 935.9 
ees ie eks 98.1 | 325. § 732. 8 | 785. 3 861. 1 
Alt Foret......- <<. - 0-0 0.0-2-<stiapaenidel QOS 1 SOnO.| LET | 3s 1, 389. 5 








! Preliminary estimate. 
6. Items not estimated 


In addition to the above program items which could be identified from data 
presently available, there are other activities of the Department of Defense 
and the three military departments which provide significant support to the 
research and development programs, but which have not been included because 
the amounts applicable to the research and development program cannot be 
readily identified. These items include, but are not limited to, the following: 

(a) Departmental administrative costs. 
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(b) The regular operating and maintenance costs of military ships, aircraft, 
and troop units used in conducting tests. 


(c) The pay and allowances of military personnel attached to regular mili- 


tary units used in conducting tests other than specific operational evaluation 
organizations. 


(d) Costs which are part of production contracts required for the further 
development of standardized items which must be adapted to other uses or 
improved in performance. 


(e) The regular military costs, associated with operational and training units, 
required in the process of phasing out obsolete weapons and phasing in improved 


weapons, such as the changeover from propeller-driven aircraft to turbo-jet 
aircraft. 


(f) Costs provided for as part of the overhead allowance or as a percentage 
of cost under contracts for the procurement of standardized items. 


RESEARCH BY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Quaries. Other Government agencies such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, are doing research and development work which relates to 
the defense effort. Private industry is also spending increased sums 
for research and development in many fields where the results can 
be used for military as well as civilian purposes. 

All of these efforts add up to a very considerable program of re- 
search and development in the Nation, with the diversification re- 
quired to meet the very formidable Soviet challenge. 

Although it is always difficult to determine how much money 
should be devoted to research and engineering, it is believed that the 
funds requested for fiscal year 1959 will continue the accelerated 
efforts already underway. Every effort must be made to channel 
available resources so as to achieve optimum effectiveness. 


As the programs unfold there undoubtedly will be many changes 
in current programs. 


FLEXIBILITY IN PLANNED PROGRAM 


However, the planned organization for administration of the pro- 

rams and the funding which the President and the Secretary of 

fense have proposed will provide the support and flexibility needed 
to assure maximum progress in the areas now considered vital for 
national security. 

The statements of Dr. Foote, Mr. Holaday, and Mr. Johnson will 
provide the committee with the information concerning the major 
programs in their respective areas of responsibility. 

If it would please the committee, they might present their prepared 
statements and then we will, of course, be subject to any questions. 


SOVIET CHALLENGE 


Senator CuAvez. Mr. Secretary, there is one question I am interested 
in for the moment. On the last page you state: 


All of these efforts add up to a very considerable program of research and de- 
velopment in the Nation, with the diversification and depth required to meet the 


very formidable Soviet challenge. 

Can you tell the committee how serious that challenge is? 

Mr. Quartes. I shall be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, because I 
think it is one of the most important aspects of our situation. 
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As I am sure the committee well knows, the Soviets in the past two 
decades, particularly in the past decade, have placed great emphasis 
on science and technology and they have been willing to channel a great 
proportion of it into their military programs. 

As a result, starting from a position that was certainly way behind 
us at the end of World War IT, they have been moving at a very rapid 
pace, probably at a rate that is more rapid than our own, although that 
is not to say that they have yet achieved parity, taking the whole thing 
across the board. 


They have achieved parity and in some areas I think it is fair to say 
they have surpassed us. 

They now have a momentum that will continue that trend to our dis- 
advantage, unless we continue, ourselves, to put our very best efforts 
into this program and, in fact, to enhance the work and the concentra- 
tion of the work on the most important projects. 

This is what I referred to in that last sentence that the chairman 
spoke of. 

I think it is not overstating the case to say that all of what we are 
proposing here in the defense program, plus all that the country out- 
side of the military area is proposing to do, is required to meet this 
challenge. 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, are you referring at the moment 
to their research and development program, or are you referring to 
production ? 

Mr. Quar.es. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I am referring to 
research and development and their progress in the technical and 
scientific area, but one could make, of course, not the same, but some- 
what parallel statements about their production situation. 


PRODUCTION OF MISSILES 


Senator CuHavez. You stated in one part of your statement, also, 
that we did have a number of missiles in production. How is the 
program progressing? I am speaking of production, inventory. 

Mr. Quarters. The production of these missiles that have been ap- 
proved and standardized for production is proceeding, I would say, 
very satisfactorily. There are probably in all of them spots where 
technical obstacles are encountered and one has to pause and get that 
kind of thing straightened out, but these are normal obstacles, and 
are being overcome and have been overcome in a normal, satisfactory 
way. . 

So I would think on the production side where we have standard- 
ized missiles there is quite a satisfactory situation. 

Senator Cuavez. If an emergency were to arise, suddenly, we could 
make a favorable showing to meet it? 

Mr. Quartes. I am sure we could; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. In this respect? 

Mr. Quarirs. Yes, we certainly could make a favorable showing 
at this time if the issue were drawn with the Soviet Union. 
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EVENTS IN RUSSIA PRIOR TO SPUTNIK I 


Senator Evtenper. Mr. Secretary, to what extent did our Govern- 

ment become aware of what was going on in Russia prior to Sput- 
nik 1? 
Mr. Quarts. Senator Ellender, I think it is fair to say that those 
parts of our Government that study these matters intimately and 
continuously, were aware of substantially the situation that I at- 
tempted to outline earlier. We knew of the very great concentration 
of science and technology in the Soviet Union on military matters 
and particularly on ballistic missiles and certain aircraft programs, 
propulsion programs, and the like. 

I would say that we were quite well informed about the general 
character of the program and fairly confident that they would erect 
a satellite around the time when they did erect one. 


REASON FOR SURPRISE 


Senator ExLtenper. Why were we surprised? Even our highest 
officials were very much disturbed when this thing occurred. They 
never expected it, if we are to believe the newspapers and the com- 
ments of some of our leading scientists. 

Mr. Quartes. Of course, no one expected it on the particular date 
and I think no one anticipated a public reaction anything like as 
widespread and extreme as it proved to be. 

Both of those things, I believe, were new and unexpected. 

But the fact that the Soviets had a program that was moving for- 
ward strongly, and that they were emphasizing satellites and not fol- 
lowing our course of separating satellites from their military rocketry 
program, led us to believe, let us say beginning in the spring and 
summer of last year, that they would probably launch a satellite 
before our program accomplished one. 

Senator Exienver. Mr. Secretary, on page 4, you outline the totals 


for research and engineering, guided missiles, Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, and so forth. 


RESEARCH EXPENDITURES BY OTHER AGENCIES 


I wonder if you could furnish for the record other funds that are 
being spent for similar purposes by other agencies of Government 
in the military ? 

Mr. Quarues. Such as the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Senator Eittenper. As I recall, we have been spending for research 
in the military departments something in the neighborhood of $6 
billion a year. 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. I wonder if you could obtain the sum total 
new being spent for research and development. 

Mr. Quartes. Senator Ellender, I furnished for the record a comp- 
troller summary which I did not outline in my remarks. 
it will have most of the information you refer to. 

Let me say by way of explanation in this little table I have shown, 
$3,768,000 projected for fiscal year 1959 and that exclusive of military 
personnel pay, military construction and industrial facilities, which 


I believe 
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will bring that total up to approximately six billion two for that 
one year. 


These numbers are all detailed in the report that I am submitting 
for the record. 

Senator CuHavez. Besides that, there are other departments that 
are having expenses by way of research. 

Mr. Quartes. Other executive departments, such as Atomic Energy 
Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Net budget expenditures for the research and development programs of major national 
security agencies, other than the Department of Defense } 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1957 actual 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
mated mated 
Atos Tare Cama oo ose c ic cccntictscaccndameanbene 512.2 655. 5 697.9 
General Services Administration ....................-.-..----- 2.2 2.1 1.3 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (shown sep- 
 cncthcbnttininitinds st nthininantapatinitcunmniregs 76.1 94.0 100. 5 


1 Reported in special analysis H, p. 946, of the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959. 
NAVY RESEARCH 


Senator Ex.tenpver. The Navy is also spending a vast amount on 
research in all of its phases. 
Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir; that amount for all research, including navy 


ships, is included in the $6.2 billion. This is for the whole Department 
of Defense. 


PROBLEMS IN RECRUITMENT OF SCIENTISTS 


Senator Exztenper. Are you having any difficulty obtaining the 
right kind of scientists to work for you? Are you being hampered 
because of the lack of your ability to pay scientists what they are worth 
under the law ? 

Mr. Quarues. We have been somewhat hampered in defense estab- 
lishments—that is within the Government because of the civil-service 
limitations. I am sure the committee knows that we asked for relief 
by requesting authorization of more of the supergrade type employees. 

Senator ELLenpErR. Have you found it necessary to devise some ways 
and means of hiring these people? 

Mr. Quarters. I would not like to say that these other ways and 
means are specifically just to hire these people, but we do accomplish 
some of the purposes that would otherwise be accomplished by hiring 
scientists into the Military Establishment. 


CONTRACTS WITH PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


We accomplish some of those purposes by contracting with organi- 
zations to render services. 


Senator ExLenper. Will you tell us about these organizations? 
Who organizes them ? 

Mr. Quartes. I shall be glad to do so. There are several of them. 
Perhaps the largest is the Rand Corp., which is a private corporation 
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organized originally by the Douglas Aircraft Co., but turned over 
some years ago, I think it was roughly almost 10 years ago now, to a 
corporation, the funds for which were supplied by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

But this is a strictly private corporation with a private board of 
directors. It is contracted to the Air Force in operation analysis type 
of work. They have a very competent staff and render that service 
as a contractor. 


Senator Ex.tenper. Are any other corporations being organized 
along that line? 

Mr. Quartes. There are several other situations that are analogous. 
The Johns Hopkins University has an organization called the Opera- 
tions Research Office, which is operated by Johns Hopkins University 
for the Army to perform services similar to those I described for Rand. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has a similar arrange- 
ment for the Navy, called the operations evaluation group. 


INSTITUTE OF DEFENSE ANALYSIS 


There has recently been formed, by a group of universities acting 
as partners, the Institute of Defense Analysis, an independent, private 
institute, which contracts to the Department of Defense for weapons 
systems evaluation work. 

That Institute for Defense Analyses has also undertaken to provide 
Mr. Johnson and the Advanced Research Projects Agency with scien- 
tific support in his field. There are others, sir, but these are, per- 
haps, the principal ones. 

enator Exienper. I think this committee should have some facts 
about these corporations. I understand that quite a few are organ- 
ized for the expressed purpose of getting scientists together so that 


they can sell their services to departments at salaries far above the 
top salaries in civil service. 


PARTICIPATION OF DEFENSE PERSONNEL IN ORGANIZING CORPORATION 


I would like to know if anyone in the armed services department 
had anything to do with the organization of these corporations. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1289.) 

Mr. Quarues. I would like to furnish the committee with a more 
detailed response to the Senator’s question, but I would like the priv- 
ilege of saying here, if I may, that these arrangements, corporations, 
or institutes, were not set up solely for the purpose of supplying this 
service. In all cases they render a service that is greater than the 
service of the individuals who are brought in to them. 

For example, the Rand Corp. has a very large organization of 
computers, these new, high-speed computing systems. 

Senator E.tenper. I understand that. I understand, though, that 
other corporations or service associations were organized in the last 
few years with the sanction of the Department of Defense. This 
was done for the purpose of obtaining the services of scientists who 
would not otherwise work for the Government because of salary 
limitations. 

I am not quarreling about the manner or method in which it is 
done, because I do not know all of the details but it strikes me that, 
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if such a procedure is followed by the Department of Defense, this 
committee ought to be acquainted with it and we ought to know some 
of the details. I can well see that, if this is permitted to spread, it 
will be a method of bypassing the law with respect to salaries. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTITUTE 


Mr. Quartes. The only one of these that has been so organized in 
my 5 years of experience in the Department has been this Institute 
for Defense Analyses. How was that organized and who suggested it? 
I think it is fair to say I had, perhaps, as much to do with organizing 
it as anyone. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Who are the members ? 

Mr. Quaries. The member universities were selected because of 
their interest in this field. They were Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and severa! others. 

Mr. Huienper. Is this a nonprofit organization ? 

Mr. Quarues. It is a nonprofit organization. 

Senator ELLenver. Would you say it was organized purely for the 
purpose of furnishing to the armed services technical assistance that 
could not otherwise be obtained by the Department of Defense because 
of limitations on salaries ? 

Mr. Quar.es. No; I would not say that. Very explicitly, it fur- 
nishes a service that is broader than the mere working of individuals. 
It was organized because we had found it impossible to get that kind 
of service by an in-shop weapons systems evaluation group. After very 
careful consideration and after discussion of it with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees and the Government Operations Committee of both 
Houses, we did set up this contract with these, I think it is five univer- 
sities, and I must say that they have made a tremendous improvement 
in the effectiveness of that evaluation group. 


SALARY POLICY 


Senator ELLenper. Does the Defense Department exercise any con- 
trol over the salaries that can be paid to the personnel of these 
organizations ? 

Mr. Quartes. We do not dictate the salaries, although we require 
the salaries to be reported, and have reserved, of course, the right, as 
we do in all of our contracts, to make sure that the Government is not 
being injured by its contractor in the handling of its salary structure, 
but we consider it the responsibility of the contractors to determine 
what salaries are necessary to get the talent required. 

Senator EL.enver. Mr. Quarles, would you say to this committee, 
then, that the main purpose of these nonprofit organizations is to fur- 
nish scientific talent to the armed services which could not otherwise 
be obtained because of salary limitations under present law, or, in 
other words, because salaries are too low ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. Or not attractive. 

Senator E.tenper. Or not attractive enough? 

Mr. Quartes, That was certainly, sir, a purpose. I would want to 
make it clear that that was not the sole purpose; that there were other 
services rendered, and in this case—— 
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Senator ELtenper. To whom? 

Mr. Quartes. To the Goverment by these organizations. 

Senator ELLenper. Such as? 

Mr. Quartes. These five universities obligate themselves to take an 
interest in making arrangements for their people to participate in 
this program and to receive support from their universities in the 
program. They make an undertaking to provide such common equip- 
ment for the program as may be poeta by the people as a whole, 
rather than any individuals, and, altogether, I think they perform a 
substantial service beyond the mere service of having individuals 
work on these jobs. 


FURNISHING OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator ELtenper. Now, is any of this equipment furnished by the 
Government to the universities ? 

Mr. Quartes. It is either furnished by the Government, that is, the 
Government either pays for it and supplies it, or the Government ac- 
cepts billing for it when the universities bill it, in general. 

Senator Ex.tenper. And these contracts for services are made: by 
the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force? 

Mr. Quarts. On the specifications as to what service is to be per- 
formed ; that is right. 

Senator E.tenper. Have any of these corporations or associations 
been organized at the instigation of the armed services in order to, 
I would not say bypass, but in order to make it possible to obtain 
services which cannot now be provided because of the fact that the 
Congress has failed in a measure to provide sufficient pay for the 
caliber of personnel who work for these associations ? 

Mr. Quartes. I would say within my knowledge there are none 
that literally fall into that category. 

Senator ELtenper. Do they perform services for other concerns? 

Mr. Quartes. Than the Government ? 

Senator ELtenver. Yes. 

Mr. Quartes. In many cases the contracts are with universities or 
corporations which do perform services for other contractors. 


CONTRACTS WITH BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, besides Rand, do you have con- 


tracts with North American, General Dynamics, and Convair which 
is a subsidiary ? 


I know that Convair is working on missiles. 
Mr. Quartes. We have contracts with dozens, if not hundreds of 
corporations and universities, and some of those contracts are for the 


performance of services specified in the contract rather than for the 
manufacture of equipment. 


So I am sure that there are many situations generally similar to the 
one we are talking about. 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman IT did not have that in mind at 
9 
all. 


BYPASSING LIMITATIONS ON SALARIES 


My questions concern associations or corporations organized. for 
the express purpose of providing the Government with services and 
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in a measure bypassing the limitations that have been placed on 
salaries by the Congress. 

I am not finding any fault, Mr. Chairman, I am not criticizing it, 
but I believe we ought to be kept informed. 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir; there have been a number of cases—this is 
closest in my experience to the kind of thing the Senator is speaking 
of—there have been a small number of cases in which people formerly 
employed by the Government retired from the Government and 
formed their own corporate arrangements. This was not done by the 
Government, 


Senator Eiienper. I did not ask the question, but that is what I 
have heard. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question on this 
point if the distinguished Senator from Louisiana will yield to me. 

Senator E.tenper. I am through. 


TOTAL DESIGNERS IN COUNTRY 


Senator Symrneton. During World War II, Mr. Secretary, an es- 
timate was made in Detroit that the maximum number of good tool 
designers in this country at the time was 10,000. 

I had a relatively small company and I was using 800, myself. 
Now, as a result of that shortage situation corporations were or- 
ganized for the purpose of lending too] designers, paying anything 
necessary to get them in the first place. Then they contracted them 
out to other companies at as much as $30 per hour, paying a good 
deal more per hour, in order that they put it in a corporate situation 
instead of a personal situation. 

They could pay $5 an hour to the tool designer, and at the same time 
make an excessive profit for their corporation. I believe it is fair to 
say it was a racket that was discovered and every effort was made 
to stop it. 

Now, today, in the astronautics and space bill we have the prob- 
lem of whether we should have 200 or 250 or 400 men at, say, $19,000, 
with a few at $21,000. 

All of that, however, would be beside the point if people, whether 
they used to work for the Government or not, start corporations which 
contract out that type and character of service, put into an hourly 
or a daily basis, ae an excessive profit, and pay these people far 
more than anybody ever thought of paying them in the Government. 

Is that not something we have to watch pretty carefully ¢ 

Mr. Quarters. It is, indeed, Senator Symington, and it is a situ- 
ation that all the committee appreciates gets progressively worse as 
you move into inflationary pressures where you are trying to perform 
a bigger program than you really have the means to perform. 

Senator Symtneton. In other words, it seems impractical and un- 
reasonable to refuse to let the Astronautics and Space Agency hire 
a man at $19,000 if the same man can be hired anyway for $50,000 
through a contract procedure. The taxpayer would be paying every 
cent anyway and then the private corporation would be taking an 
excessive profit for himself as an owner of stock in the corporation 
that hired the man; is that right? 

Mr. Quartes. That is certainly true. 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just came in, Mr. Quarles. If I ask anything that is a duplica- 
tion, please tell me because I do not want to duplicate. 

Have you discussed the relations of Mr. Johnson with Dr. Killian 
and the relation between the Space Director and Dr. Killian? 

Me, Quartes. I have not discussed that. Would you like me to do 
so! 

Senator Sauronstatu. I think it would be helpful to know that re- 
lationship and how it is being broken down and worked out. 

Mr. Quartes. Let me try to explain what that is. 

Of course, we in the Defense Department feel that we have the same 
responsibility for our programs that we always have had; namely, a 
responsibility to have them approved, of course, by the Chief Execu- 
tive and approved by the Congress and funded by the Congress. 

And when we have those approved it is our responsibility to execute 
them and to execute them as effectively and economically as possible. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF SCIENTISTS 


Now, this has not been changed by the presence of Dr. Killian and 
his scientific advisers. Ever since World War II there has been a 
Scientific Advisory Board of Scientists advisory to the President and 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization. They have, most of that period, 
been somewhat remote from the President. 

Six or eight months ago the President asked the Committee to move 
into closer association with his personal offices, and he brought Dr. 
Killian, the Chairman of the Committee, into his personal office as his 
scientific adviser, and particularly in these space programs we con- 
sider it part of our business in lining up the new programs and relat- 
ing them properly to civilian programs, as distinguished from defense 
programs, to consult with Dr. Killian and his scientific advisory 
groups. 

He has very highly specialized and very highly rated scientists 
organized in little groups to deal with each one of these technical areas 
and we in turn deal with them and consult them. 

Now, we consider this to be part of the process of organizing our 
programs and preparing for Chief Executive approval and for sub- 
mission to the Congress. 

I think it is fair to say that the President looks to his advisers in 
this field for their advice when he comes to the matter of approving 
or disapproving these proposals. 


FUNCTIONS OF CHAIRMAN OF SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE 


Senator SattonstaLy. Would I correctly interpret it to say that 
Dr. Killian would have access to all the information you are accumu- 
lating in the Department of Defense but that if, we will say, Mr. 
Johnson gave an order for a certain research effort, Dr. Killian would 
not have the power to cancel that research order ? 

Mr. Quartes. Not to cancel that research order. Mr. Johnson 
would not be in a position to give this order unless it were part of an 
approved program and in the process of that approval, since it has 
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Presidential approval. While Dr. Killian would not either approve 
or disapprove it, I would not imply he would not have great in- 
fluence in recommending approval or disapproval to the President. 

Senator SAtronsraLu. Now, I have another question, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 


SOURCE OF PAY FOR MILITARY PERSON NEL 


You have been Under Secretary of Defense, you have been Secretary 
of Air. Is it customary to have military personnel paid out of the 
military funds and not have them charged up to research ? 

Mr. Quartes. That is true, and is still our method of accounting ex- 
cept for certain situations in which the military people are so directly 
related to a research establishment that their support is estimated as 
a part of the research development test and evaluation program. 

But our military personnel are not paid from the research and de- 
velopment account. 

Senator SatronsratL. And that has been customary in the past? 

Mr. Quarters. And that has been customary in the past. 

Senator SaLtonsTauu. So carrying forward this Space Agency and 
paying military personnel out of other accounts is customary ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. That is right. 

Senator Sauronsratt. The same is true of military construction 
and operations, they are paid out of the military construction account ? 

Mr. Quartes. Did you not mean to say they are not paid out of 
the military construction account? That is, the military salaries are, 
generally speaking—— 

Senator Savronstauu. [ was speaking of military construction for 
research and development. 

Mr. Quartes. It is part of the military construction program sep- 
arately organized and funded. 

Senator Satronsrau. Yes. 


SPACE RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


Now can you tell us how much approximately has been expended or 
obligated for space research up to the present time and how much is 
considered available under the special supplementary appropriation, 
and also under the special fund for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Quarters. Senator Saltonstall, if you are willing, I think so 
much of that question would be answered in Mr. Johnson’s presenta- 
tion that you might prefer to get it in that context. I will come back 
if you have any further questions. 

Senator Sarronstau. I have one other question. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM FUNDS 


Is the procurement and production appropriation for development 
considered and built up apart from the research effort ? 

Mr. Quaruzs. It is appropriated by the Congress and accounted for 
by us as part of the procurement rather than as part of research and 
development for the reason that it is so difficult in planning a procure- 
ment program to know just how many of the first articles will have to 


be taken over for test purposes. That depends on the success of the 
program, of course. 
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So those procurement, and production funds are accounted as such 
and not as research and development even though they apply to 
research and development purposes. 

Senator Satronstaty. So that when you use the figures which are 
on the fourth sheet of your pre ared statement, of $5,768 million, for 
research and engineering, guided missiles and Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, you do not include the military personnel, the mili- 
tary construction, and the procurement and production money that 
may be in addition to those funds. 

Mr. Quartes. Not quite, sir. We did not include military person- 
nel, military construction, and industrial facilities cost. 

And we did not include those because we did not know how to break 
them down between these three agencies, but we do include in the mid- 
dle column those procurement funds which are used for these programs 
and they are in the amount of $3,186 million and that enters into the 
$5,768 million total, for procurement. 


GUIDED MISSILE AND SPACE RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Satronstaty. You could not, then, give us, or will Mr. 
Johnson give us, the total funds that might be considered for these 
purposes of guided missiles and space research and IRBM’s and so 
on, as opposed to the ordinary type of ordnance? 

I have in mind that that question may become an important ques- 
tion because you are spending over $40 billion altogether in this 
coming year, approximately. I think it would be very helpful to know 
how much is being spent for guided missiles, IRBM’s, ICBM’s, space, 
and research on those programs. 

Mr. Quartes. Senator Saltonstall, I submitted for the record an 
analysis by the Comptroller that I believe does just what you have 
in mind for 1959, 1958, 1957, and so on. 

In other words, it has a breakdown in different accounting cate- 
gories and different functional categories such as guided missiles, of 
the whole effort applied to research and engineering. 

You will find that that breakdown shows that for fiscal year 1959 
we estimate $6.2 billion total for research and engineering activities 
in defense. This would include military personnel, military con- 
struction and industrial facilities applicable to these projects, as well 
as the research and development appropriations and the procurement 
appropriations shown in the tabulation. 

Senator SauronsTay. Is there any material in construction ? 

Mr. Quartes. It does include construction, too. 

Senator SatronsTa. It does? 

Mr. Quartes. The $6.2 billion does include that part of construc- 
tion applicable to research and development. 

Senator SymiNeton. Will the Senator yield for one question on 
that point? 

Senator Sartronstauty. If the Senator will permit one question 
more, I will yield. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, I also have a question on that point. 

Senator Sauronstati. I would like to bring out, Mr. Quarles, which 
is surprising to me, that if those figures are correct, they are only 


$500 million over and above what you show here on your statement 
on page 4, of $5.7 billion. 
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Now, if there is military personnel and that part of military con- 
struction applicable to these subjects, that seems to me a surprisingly 
small figure. That is what I was trying to develop. 

It would seem to me it would be a larger figure. 

Mr. Quartes. The Comptroller’s breakdown shows that these three 
items not included in the $5.678 billion are included when you add 
up to the six billion two and they are separated in this Comptroller 
analysis. ; 

I think perhaps not to take the time of the committee now you will 
find it completely answered here. 

Senator SauronstTaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Bridges. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC POWERED AIRPLANE 


Senator Brincrs. Mr. Secretary, who will be in charge of develop- 
ing an atomic-powered airplane if we should develop one? Would 
you be, or would the Atomic Energy Commission, or who? 

Mr. Quartes. The Department of Defense divides that responsi- 
bility with the Atomic Energy Commission. The Commission as- 
sumes primary responsibility for development of the reactor, the very 
specialized reactor or reactors that would be required for that 
purpose. 

The Department of Defense assumes responsibility for the propul- 
sion system employing the reactor and for the development of the 
aircraft that again would have to be highly specialized. 

So we divide the project between us. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MANNED SATELLITE 


Senator Bripces. Who in your organization would have charge of 
developing a manned satellite ? 

Mr. Quartes. That project is in Mr. Johnson’s Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. 

Senator Bripcrs. The point I want to bring out here—and I do not 
know whether my friends associated with me on the committee agree 
with me, or not—is that I think that we are not going to gain much 
by just shooting up more satellites, or more missiles, of a little larger 
size into orbit. We have already shot a few of the experimental type. 

I think we ought to do something spectacular in nature and I think 
a breakthrough of major consequence along that line would be shoot- 
ing a manned satellite into orbit or producing an atomic powered 
airplane or something of that sort which would be very spectacular. 

Of course, in regard to those matters you have to go through pre- 
liminary processes leading up to them, but what is the status in the 
thinking and planning of an atomic-powered airplane? What is the 
thinking and planning on a manned satellite, and so on? 

Mr. Quarters. I might take the atomic-powered airplane. We 
have had a very intensive effort in the last year in trying to evaluate 
the different technical problems in that program and to organize an 
overall program that would be wise in relation to the technical work 
that has to be done in leading up to it. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 
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Senator Bringes. Now, take up the manned satellite. 

Mr. Quartes. I believe I would like to turn to Mr. Johneon and 
let him discuss the manned satellite. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, I will read from part of my secret state- 
ment with regard to this subject : 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This is an active program. The money that has been requested in 
fiscal year 1959 includes a substantial amount of money for this work 
and we are hoping when the new civilian agency is created it likewise 
will be allocated funds for this purpose and we can jointly have a 
program that I think will cost around dollars a year for the 
next several years. 

Senator Tuyr. Would the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
a question ¢ 

Senator Brincrs. Yes. 





PUTTING ANIMAL OUT INTO SPACE 


Senator Ture. How far off are you from putting an animal out 
into space ? 

Mr. Jonnson. We are now planning to put animals into 
space 

Senator Ture. Have you all the funds that you need in order to 
put available scientists at work in that field now ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Senator Toyz. What do you need? 

Mr. Jounson. We have in our fiscal year 1959, $520 million allo- 
cated, $46 million of funds for this purpose, tentatively the civilian 
agency has allocated, if their budget should be approved, some $20 
million. 

This is a total of $66 million, which is not adequate. 

We have a conference with the Secretary of the Air Force this 
afternoon to discuss funding and I would hazard the opinion now 
if we establish a 

Senator Ture. Would the Senator from New Hampshire yield for 
one further question ? 








SCIENTIFIC STAFF 


Do you have the scientists that could be assigned to this project if 
funds were available? 

Mr. Jounson. We have a very competent staff of some 10 men who 
have been in this business as space bugs originally and who now have 
joined us, and I think in the Air Force and in the Navy we have 
additional competence 

I think this is important to accomplish. 

Senator Tuyr. I thank the Senator for yielding. That is the 
answer I was seeking. 

Senator Bripegs. Fine. 

One other question, Mr. Johnson. 

As you proceed on this, as I understand it, it is necessary to take 
the successive steps as you build toward the manned satellite. 

Mr. JoHnson. That is right, sir. 
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RECOVERABLE CAPSULES 


Senator Bringes. And when you refer to capsules which are recov- 
erable, you mean such capsules as we had demonstrations of by the 
Air Force within the last few months ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir, but these capsules for returning 
animals and men safely must have additional work done so that they 
reenter and land on the earth with a soft impact so that there is no 
physical harm to the animal or to the man. 

These require very special treatments of parachuting devices and 
other materials to slow down the capsule after it enters the atmos- 
phere. 


Senator Briners. You are experimenting with those devices now ? 
They will be part of the testing ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is part of the very great expense involved in 
such a program. 


Senator Brinees. I would like to come back to the Secretary for 
one other question. 


ATOMIC AIRPLANE 


Could you get an atomic airplane substantially sooner than you 
could get an atomic bomber if you just concentrated on atomic flight ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Brinces. Who will make the decision on this? Will it be 
the Atomic Energy Commission or the Air Force ? 

Mr. Quar.es. Our technique up to this time—I think it will be fol- 
lowed in the case you are speaking of—has been for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of Defense, and, in the Department of 
Defense, the Air Force, and the Navy, both, are interested, to meet 
and plan the program. 


OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


We have, as you now know, a combined Office of Aircraft Nuclear 
Propulsion that is headed by General Keirn that is at the same time 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Office of Aircraft Nuclear Propul- 
sion, and the Air Force, so that, as in the case of ship propulsion, it 
combines the two functions, and this combined program I am speaking 
of would be worked up by that Office. 

When accepted in the Atomic Energy Commission and Defense, it 
probably would be of a character requiring Executive approval because 
it would probably be outside of the present program. 

Senator Bringes. Then it is a joint decision of these groups ? 

Mr. Quartes. Joint recommendation of these groups and final deci- 
sion by the President. 

Senator Bringes. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, once we have nuclear-powered 
planes we would not need many of the big airplanes that we have 
around the perimeter of Russia, would we ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. Possibly a nuclear-powered plane would reduce the 
need for these overseas bases. I do not know. Myself, I do not see 


the likelihood of that being an important factor, at least at any near 
term. 


26879—58——15 
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We, of course, have intercontinental bombers now, and in spite of 
having them, and in spite of the ability to operate from continental 
bases, with or without tankers, —-—— we feel that it is a tremendous 
inerease in our strategic potential to have these overseas bases, and I 
think that would continue to be true if we had a nuclear bomber. 

A nuclear bomber would dispense with the tanker problem, with 
the problem of having an aerial target to refuel aircraft in flight 
because you would not need to do that. At least as far as we can 
see it would not enormously change the broad strategic impact of the 
picture. 

ADVANTAGE OF NUCLEAR POWERED PLANE 


Senator Youne. If you had a nuclear-powered plane that could 
remain in the air a week or two or even a month, flying at high alti- 
tude, would there not be a difference between that type of plane and 
the plane we have now that has to be refueled after a flight of only 
a few thousand miles. 

Mr. Quartes. Well, it would be advantageous and for that reason 
we have thought we would be entirely justified in trying to develop 
one, but the trouble is that that advantage of long flight could easily 
be offset by poor operating characteristics unless we have insisted on 
achieving both. 

It is because the nuclear bomber must perform its mission in com- 
petition, let us say, with chemically propelled bombers, that the 
requirements on it are so severe and, therefore, the time you can 
develop is as far off as I have described. 

Senator Youna. How far advanced are we now ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF REACTORS 


Mr. Quaries. We have reactors that have been developed and 
tested and that are being tested in full-scale ground installations. 
They are not, however, prototype aircraft reactors. That is, they 
are not packaged and engineered in a form appropriate for an 
aircraft. 

We have work underway on the development of the jet engine using 
such reactors as the source of their energy. We have a considerable 
amount of exploratory design work on aircraft to be propelled by 
such engines. 

But this is all in early stage if one looks at the whole process of 
developing and standardizing such an aircraft. 

Senator Younc. Is there much emphasis being placed upon this 
phase of operations in the new research and development. program ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. We have ——— million dollars combined, annual 
level, combined program with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
we feel that that is very considerable emphasis on the program; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Just how does this research work compare with 
reference to a plane manufacturer or some other industry that might 
be developing a missile? Do you have greatly increased appropria- 
tions for that purpose? Are the manufacturers themselves letting 
down on their own research work and the Government spending more? 

How are we increasing our research ? 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Quartes. Our step-up in our Government-supported research 
and development program has not caused a slackening off in indus- 
trially supported programs. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, the whole national effort im this field is on a 
rising curve. I am not sure I am answering your question, Senator 
Young. 

Senator Youne. Both the Government and private industry are 
working in the field of research and development. I was wondering 
if Government was taking over more of that work formerly carried on 
by industry or is industry stepping up work in that field 

Mr. Quarves. Industry has a very substantial amount of this kind 
of work under contract with the Government. ‘Then all industry in 
varying measure has research and development programs of their own 
which they finance themselves. 

I think it is fair to say that the step-up in the Government program 


has not caused a cutting back in the programs of industry on their 
own account. 


CAPABILITY OF WEST GERMANY 


Senator Younc. Does West Germany have quite a capability for 
military research and development ? 

Mr. Quares. We believe that they have a very substantial potential 
in the field. 

Actually, to call it a capability is perhaps overstating the immediate 
availability of the thing, but they certainly have a very great potential 
in this field. 

Senator Youne. Are they stepping up in their efforts or are they 
planning on us furnishing all the protection in the future ? 

Mr. Quar.es. They have in the past depended on us and other coun- 
tries, for a large part of their postwar military research and develop- 
ment. 

However, they are currently increasingly interested in stepping up 
their own efforts, and we have a very active program working with 
them to build up their own efforts. 

Senator Youne. Weare working actively with them ? 

Mr. Quartes. We are; yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. Pursuing Senator Young’s inquiry about the 
development of nuclear-powered planes, Mr. Secretary, I have heard 
some conflicting er recently. 

As I recall, we had envisaged probably ———— as the target for 
making available sueh planes and I have heard recently that there 
may be some expediting of that program so that we might expect 
nuclear-powered planes by 

Do you care to comment, or is that classified ? 

Mr. Quartes. I understand, sir, we are in executive session, so I 
am not hesitating to comment from the point of view of classification. 

The ———— date is the approximate date that we are thinking about 
for this nuclear bomber that I spoke of, that is, for an aircraft that 
would meet military requirements for a weapons system. 
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I think we have never thought it was possible to be quite as early 
as ———, at least starting at the time we did, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuax. There has been no slowing down of that plan- 
ning ? 

Mr. Quarues. There has been no slowing down of the nuclear 
bomber research and development, but there has at least been attack 
of the question as to whether we should 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Quaruies. We did consider the possibility of doing that. 

Senator Dworsuak. Nothing can be really accomplished with such 


an objective unless it could be utilized ——— could it ? 
Mr. Quarues. I think there are two answers to that. Perhaps I 
overstated its ———— use. It would have some ———— uses. 


CARGO-TYPE AIRCRAFT 


If you had a cargo-type aircraft that could fly very great distances 
it would have some military uses, but it would not have combat uses. 
That is what I meant. 

Senator Dworsuak. Possibly it would be a military transport. 

Mr. Quartes. That kind of thing, or cargo transport. 

Senator Dworsuak. You have a ‘lot of research problems to solve 
before vou can get such a plane in the air? 

Mr. Quarts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. But the planning has not in any way been 
changed from the original objective and you are pursuing it with 
the available funds and with the available manpower on the basis 
that it would be highly desirable to attain that objective? 

Mr. Quartes. That is correct, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. It seems to me that in America there has been 
much emotionalism resulting from sputnik and other recent develop- 
ments and frequently I hear criticism that Congress is niggardly with 
funds. 


AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS 


Here in your report you tell us that we have appropriated $5 bil- 
lion, $5,768 million, and in this other tabulation, which includes the 
item for construction, the total is $6,219 million, and that is just 
within the Defense Department, it does not include Atomic Energy 
or this National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and probably 
«x good many other agencies which are planning such research and 
development programs. 

Mr. Quartes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. It seems to me that it is not entirely defensible 
to say that Congress has not been providing the funds, since fiscal 
year 1957 at least, in fact, during the past decade we have gone rap- 
idly up on this and made funds available. 


COORDINATION AND MAXIMUM USE 


The question I would like to ask you is whether or not we are get- 
ting complete coordination and maximum use of those funds, or 
whether we have duplication and waste which are responsible if there 
is any lag for the failure to attain the goals which we have envisaged. 
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Mr. Quarues. Well, I certainly would not testify that we have the 
maximum utilization of these funds, nor that we have eliminated all 
duplication that would be wasteful. 

These are human problems that I am sure the Senator realizes. I 
think we struggle with them daily and intensively, earnestly, to 
achieve the results you would have us achieve. 

I hope we are making progress in that direction, but this is a vast 
program with many thousands of projects and each one of them is 
difficult to appraise in its military value because you can never be too 
sure just what military value these will have, one relative to the 
other. 


So that I think we have to agree that there is still an area for im- 
provement here. 


Incidentally, I think the new organization that is before the Con- 
gress will help to improve it. 

Senator Dworsuak. I am wondering if we are not going in different 
directions as we bring in specialists to head these departments. I 
would like to emphasize the need of pursuing these different programs, 
but at the same time I come back to this point, and I wonder if you 
will agree with me, that $614 billion for this research within the 


Department of Defense is a very sizable figure and ought to get us the 
clesired results. 


Do you agree with that? 


Mr. Quar.es. I certainly agree it is a very sizable figure, and I agree 
it ought to get us the desired results, and I define the desired results as 
keeping our proper place relative to the Soviets in this military 
technology. 

Senator DworsHax. But not become panicky or not becoming jit- 
tery in any way that we initiate many projects which are never quite 
completed and as a result we do waste it, waste more money and ac- 
complish less than we would if we had a more specific overall objective. 


WASTE IN RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Quartes. I am glad the Senator brought that out because in my 
judgment the way you waste research and development money muc h 
more than in duplication, which we hear people always referring to, 
but the way you waste is in a start-stop kind of program where you 
start more things than you can digest, you stop them and start over 
again, and that is the way to waste research and development money. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Ihave a high respect and a high regard for you, 
Mr. Secretary. I have heard you testify many times before the Atomic 
Energy Committee and the Appropr iations Committee and I think you 
are fully alerted to the need of getting the maximum progress and the 
greatest success that we can hope for, not only from a psychological 
standpoint, but because with a bedlaee § in excess of $40 billion for de- 
fense the American peopte have a right to expect results. 

I think you realize that and that is your primary objective at all 
times. 

Mr. Quariezs. I do realize it, sir, and it certainly is our primary 
objective. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye, do you have any further questions ? 
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PROGRESS ON INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE 





Senator Ture. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Quarles, what progress have we made in the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile in the past year ? 

Mr. Quarters. In the past year we have continued, under the highest 
priority and under forced draft, the development of two intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, the Atlas, which in its technology is some- 
what nearer term than the Titan. 

This program on a very intensive basis started about ———— years 
ago, building up from that time to its present level. 

We now have the essential features of the design of the Atlas 
missile, we believe, well in hand. 

There are prototypes of all elements of the design under test. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

We feel now that this very last test has given a confirmation of the 
soundness of the elements of the system and we are moving ahead 
then into the further and now more intense flight-testing period with 
considerable confidence in the Atlas design. 

The Titan design is perhaps a year behind that and will be coming 
along for next year more intensively than this year. That is a thumb- 
nail sketch, Senator. 

Senator Truyr. Have you any disappointments in your problems 
as they have developed over the past year ? 


CORRECTION OF WEAK ELEMENTS 


Mr. Quarves. There have been disappointments in the sense that 
tests have shown elements of weakness that we had to stop and cor- 
rect and these things are always troublesome in a program of this 
kind. 

Senator Ture. But you are finding ways of correcting them / 

Mr. Quartes. We are finding ways of correcting them. 

While the program has not moved quite as fast as we had scheduled 
it to move, and hoped for it to move, it has moved in a very encour- 
aging way and we think Americans can be very proud of the program. 
It is a tremendous program. 

Senator Toye. Then my other question is this: 


MISSILE INTERCEPTOR 


What success have you had with an interceptor of an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. If you are going to have an attack, I believe 
your first wave would be the missile, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Quar.es. We believe if we were going to have a massive assault 
they would try to cross our detection line with all forms of attack, but 
at the same time. Which would be first, perhaps, is not so important. 

I know you are talking about some later time when they will have 
deployed and ready-to-go intercontinental missiles that could attack 
us. We have been studying the problem of intercepting such missiles 
as they come toward our continent. 

It is obvious to anyone this is an exceedingly difficult problem. The 
Army has its Nike-Zeus program directed toward an intercepting mis- 
sile for destroying an oncoming intercontinental ballistic missile. 
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The studies of its contractors and its scientific advisers generally are 
encouraging and we are expanding this activity, the activity of re- 
search and development, in this missile-defense field. 

We have also authorized and are in process of designing and con- 
structing radar systems for the detection and tracking of these on- 
coming missile systems. 

Senator Ture. Can you, Mr. Secretary, visualize the complete de- 
struction of a missile in air by your interceptors? Is there a possi- 
bility of developing such a defense ? 

Mr. Quartes. We can visualize the destruction of a single oncoming 
missile. The problem then comes down to the question of what proba- 
bility do you have of destroying that missile and what probability do 
you have of destroying maybe 100 or 500 that might be coming at the 
same time and at what cost do you deploy systems to accomplish this 
defense ? 

This gets you into a very large number of dollars. 

Senator THyr. Speaking now of an atomic-powered bomber, that 
might be ———— off. By that time you may have completely revolu- 
tionized the air attacks by new methods of control. Would I be right 
in thinking that if we are in danger of being attacked it would be a 
missile attack? If we are in danger of such an attack wouldn’t we 
have to resort to mechanical devices to intercept, whatever the cost 
might be? I think there lies the field of danger. 

I am an amateur; I am not an expert in this field, of course, but 
commonsense dictates to me that the missile is the weapon of the future 
and we would have to intercept that missile. How do we do it? 

Mr. Quartes. We are proceeding on the assumption that we must 
develop a defensive missile to destroy an oncoming ballistic missile. 

However, I think we should not assume in the logic of our strategy 
that this requires to build and deploy such w eapons. 

We believe fundamentally we prevent the Soviets from launching 
an attack of this kind not by our being able to destroy it after it is 
launched, but by our being able to destroy them if they launch it. 

Therefore, our defense is primarily our deterrent rather than our 
active defense to keep them from coming through. 


MAINTENANCE OF RETALIATORY SYSTEM 


This means that in logic we must be careful not to put too much 
money in the Maginot line of defending and destroying stuff that 
is coming toward us. We must fundamentally put our first priority 
money on the maintenance of a jar ed system that will surely 
make it unprofitable for them to attack and that is the logic of our 
position. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the reason for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand; is it not ? 

Mr. Quartes. It-is, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. As a deterrent ? 
Mr. Quartes. As a deterrent. 
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Senator Sartonsratu. The old logic that a good offense is the best 
defense. 

Mr. Quartes. An exemplification of that, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington, do you have any questions? 


Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, it is always a pleasure to see 
you here. 


Mr. Quartes. Thank you, sir. 


LIST OF INCORPORATED GROUPS 


Senator Symineron. I have before me a statement of Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson on January 23 and also a statement of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee. Before going into that, and in respect to 
the matter that Senator Ellender brought up with you, could you 
have a list for the record of those companies which have been incor- 
porated recently along the lines of the Senator’s questioning placed 
in the record ? 

Mr. Quartes. I shall be glad to supply that information, Senator. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1289.) 


SALARIES PAID IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Senator Exienper. And also the salaries paid the personnel. 
Senator Syminetron. That can be done because you review the costs? 
Mr. Quartes. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. As for the figure of $6.2 billion which has 
been discussed as being the total for research and development, I do 
not think that figure accurately reflects the amount of money that 
is actually being used for research and development. I think it is a 
figure that is deceptive, I do not mean in any sense deliberately. 

For example, Senator Saltonstall felt it did not include construc- 
tion. You felt it did. 

I think it includes a lot of other things which, according to sound 
accounting principles or good business practices, wolud not be placed 
in the research and development accounts. 

Therefore, I would ask when Mr. McNeil comes before the com- 
mittee if he will be good enough to have a complete breakdown, 
based on sound accounting principles, of what that figure does con- 
tain. 

Mr. Quartes. I shall be glad to do that. 

I will just point out that I have, however, filed for the record now 
a breakdown, and I think you will find it in large measure answered. 

Senator Symrneron. If you think that is satisfactcory, that is en- 
tirely satisfactory to me. 

Senator Sarronstaut. In other words, Senator Symington, you 
a the figure is less than $6.2 billion, rather than more than $6.2 

illion. 

Senator Symincton. Well, let us look at the breakdown. 
ee SavronstaLu. An interpretation of your question indicates 
that ¢ 

Senator Symineron. That is right. Your question was that there 
was construction in the figures. 


Senator Sarronstaty. Yes. I was wondering if it was all 
inclusive. 
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PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Symineron. Now, this Preparedness Subcommittee — 
was signed unanimously by all members of the subcommittee. The 
first conclusion of the report was that: 

The Soviet Union leads the United States in the development of ballistic 
missiles. 

This was after taking a good deal of testimony. I am not quite 
sure based on your testimony if you agree with that or not. 

Mr. Quarues. If you say ballistic missiles, which is, of course, a 
broad term of all ranges, then I do agree with that statement; yes, sir. 
But it is usually thought of in terms of the very longest range ballistic 
missiles and in that area I have never felt that the evidence was con- 
vincing that they do lead. 

Senator Symrneron. When you say it is usually thought of in the 
area of the very longest ballistic missiles, would you include a missile 
of 2,000 miles the very longest ? 

Mr. QuaARLEs. ; 

Senator Symineton. How about 1,500? 

Mr. QUARLES. t 

Senator Symrineron. How about a thousand ? 

Mr. QuaRLEs. i 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think the American people have had 
anything slipped over on them in view of your last statement, of 
the firing that the Russians have done at a thousand miles, in the 
overall presentation of this problem to the people. 











PUBLICATION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Quartes. I certainly do not think they have had, but I admit 
we have not published that full information, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, we have not officially pub- 
lished the fact, which we have known for years, that they have been 
firing missiles around 1,000 or 800 miles on their range which we 
knew of Is the conclusion that we may be ahead in the 
ICBM’s based upon the fact we don’t know what they have, as much 
as any other reason? Has that lack of precise knowledge made it 
possible to tell the American people that we are ahead in the missile 
field ? 

Mr. Quartes. If I might comment in some detail there, 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Now, I think all of this is part of the background and we have 
avoided publishing it for reasons that I am sure the Senator is 
familiar with. 

Senator Symineron. Why did the manufacturers who appeared be- 
for the Preparedness Subcommittee and who make these missiles and 
who, presumably, know something about them and who, presumably, 
are cleared for all technical information needed to help them make 
them, all testify that they felt the Soviets were ahead in this field, 
including the long-range missiles ? 

What would be your comment on that? 

Mr. Quartes. I think that in stressing our program and urging 
these people to greater efforts, we have been assuming that the Soviets 
might very well be ahead of us. 

I thoroughly agree that that should be the basis of our program. 
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PROGRESS OF SOVIET AIR POWER 


Senator Symmneron. Now, the third point the committee unani- 
mously decided and reported to the American people on was that: 

The Soviet Union is rapidly closing the gap in manned airpower and at pres- 
ent rates will surpass this country in a comparatively short time. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Quartes. I think that I would agree with that statement, liter- 
ally construed, Senator Symington. The words “at present rates,” 
however, in my language, are tricky words. I do not agree that we 
are now both on the course in which they will surpass us in manned 
aireraft. I do not agree to that inference from the thing. 


ACCELERATION OF AIRCRAFT SCHEDULES 


Senator Symineron. Has there been any acceleration of any air- 
craft schedules of any kind since the first sputnik went up? 

Mr. Quartes. I cannot answer that question. If you are referring 
to production of standard aircraft, there have been readjustments both 
ways and I think there have been some increased production sched- 
ules; there also have been some decreased ones. 

By and large, there has been no acceleration of production of stand- 
ard, that is manned aircraft that were in production, Senator 
Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, it is my understanding there 
has been no increase in the monthly production schedules of any air- 
planes. If you feel differently from that, will you tell the committee 
now in executive hearings what airplanes have been increased and the 
number per month ordered since sputnik ? 

Mr. Qvar.es. I cannot say any specific one has been. 

I know by and large there has been no increase. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, sir. 


RUSSIAN WEAPON DEVELOPMENT 


Now, the fourth conclusion the committee announced was: 


The Soviet Union has a system which enables it to develop new weapons in 
substantially less time than the United States. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Quartes. No; I do not agree with that. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

No. 5 of the 6 conclusions was: 


The Soviet Union has led the world into outer space. 
Do you agree with that / 

Mr. Quartes. Yes. 

Senator Symineoton. No. 6. 


The Soviet Union is producing scientists and technicians at a rate substantially 
greater than our country. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Quartes. I agree with that as to the rate. 


Senator Symineton. Now, I have a few more questions here, Mr. 
Quarles. 
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I did my best to find out the facts in this situation because we have 
been talking so much about defense reorganization and economic 
recession that perhaps we have taken our minds off what, to me, is a 
very important matter, namely, trying to catch up or to prevent the 
Russians from surpassing us in the military field. 

I do not believe any of this effort we are making to go to the summit 
or almost to the summit, or anything else, means very much unless we 
are as strong as they are when we negotiate, because I think strength 
is the only thing that Communists appreciate in negotiations. 

I do not think we have any chance of getting some of the things that 
we want unless we are strong. It looks to me as if we are not doing 
very much despite the unanimous recommendation of Senator 
Johnson’s subcommittee. 

We not only took a unanimous position on those 6 conclusions that 
I have just brought up, but we made 17 recommendations for actions. 
Of the Senators present, Senator Bridges and Senator Saltonstall 
were also members of that committee. 

As I say, the report was unanimously signed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ANTIMISSILE MISSILES 


Recommendation No. 3 was to put more effort into developing anti- 
missile missiles. Have you worked out the organization to Enndlle 
that to your satisfaction / 

Mr. Quares. We have, sir. 

As a matter of fact, as of last week, we issued a memorandum which 
clarified this situation with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, I 
think, as between the military departments. 

Senator Symincron. You mean last week 4 

Mr. Quarues. Yes, sir. This is not to say that nothing has been 
done along this line. I believe there has been no delay so far as the 
military departments and their program are concerned, but the final 
coordination as between the Advanced Research Project Agency and 
Dr. Foote and the Guided Missile Agency, Mr. Holaday’s organiza- 
tion, was only issued last week. 

Senator Syminaton. Is it still true that the warning and communi- 
cations responsibility in this antimissile missile field, referred to by 
the distinguished Senator from Minnesota, rests largely in the Air 
Force, but the launching functions remain in the Army or has that 
finally been changed ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. The launching function, the function of developing 
and supplying and launching an antimissile missile, is in the Army 
at the present time and the rest is in the Air Force. 

Senator Symrneton. Does the warning and communications rest 
largely in the Air Force, but the launching function still remain in 
the Army? 

Mr. Quaries. The answer is “Yes.” When you say the launching 
function, I have to be sure I understand you, Senator Symington. 
The launching of an antimissile missile is an Army function. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think that is right to leave it the way 
it is? 


Mr. Quartes. Everything considered, with the full background, I 
do; yes, sir. 
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RESEARCH FUNDS REQUESTED BY EACH SERVICE 





Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, would you put into the record 
the amount of money that was requested by each service for research 
and development, the amount that was allowed by the Department of 
Defense and the amount that was allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President? Could you do that for us? 

Mr. Quartzs. In the fiscal year 1959 program ? 

Senator Symrneron. That is correct, but including the supple- 
mental 1958 but segregated, and also any supplements in fiscal year 
| 1959 if not included in the 1959 figure. 

} Mr. Quarues. I think I will be able to answer those questions. 
| (The information requested appears on p. 259.) 


IMPROVEMENT OF EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 





Senator Symrineron. The fourth recommendation was to improve 
our early warning system for manned aircraft and accelerate the 
4 development of an early warning detection system for ballistic 
missiles. 

We know one of the reasons we have been holding back on the pro- 
duction of airplanes is because we are told the missile picture is just 
around the corner. 

However, inasmuch as we have not accelerated any of our produc- 
tion on airplanes per month, despite the missile picture and sputnik, 
et cetera, why do we continue to build a warning line which will be 
totally helpless against the missiles? 

It would not be a defense against missiles at all, and it will be very 
expensive. Have we made any adjustment there? 

Mr. Quartes. The answer is that we, of course, had our distant 
early warning line constructed and it was put into operation last 
summer so that while we have, of course, anticipated the development 
of missiles by the Soviets we felt then and still feel now, that we 
will need a warning system against aircraft. 

Surely if there were no warning and defense against aircraft, air- 
craft would continue to be the preferred way of delivering an atomic 
attack. 

So we feel that even with the advent of a ballistic missile offensive 
capability in the Soviet Union we will still need both a warning 
system and a defense system against Soviet bombers. 















OPERATION OF DEW LINE 


; Senator Symrveron. And there is no change in your plans in order 
to take care warning against and detections of missiles like Polaris. 
You are going right ahead with the DEW line, for example, regard- 
less of the development of missiles; is that correct? 

Mr. Quarts. Well, we had completed the DEW line and put it 
into operation, as I say, last summer, and it is continuing in 
operation. 

Senator Symineron. You say it is complete. Is it complete and 
there are no holes in it at all? 

Mr. Quartes. There are no holes in it at all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Now, as for acceleration we did propose in fiscal year 1958 a sup- 
plemental appropriation of substantial funds for accelerating. the 
designs and installation of ballistic missile detection systems in the 
North. These funds have been appropriated and that project is 
actively underway, contracted, with construction actually beginning. 

Senator Symmneron. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you a question only 
for information. 

If you put a smart animal in a pen and there is a hole in it he will 
get out. It may take him some time, but he will get out. 

Many people think the Russians are also very smart. Do you think 
we can prevent Soviet planes from getting through the leaks in the 
DEW line despite the many dollars we have put into it? 

Mr. Quartes. I don’t think we can prevent their going through, but 
I 7 think it is a very effective screen against their getting through. 


I do not at all agree that it is an ineffective warning line. I think 
it is an effective one. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF DEW LINE 


Senator Symineron. Supposing they had 500 submarines in the 
Pacific or on the coast or they came up from Mexico with planes. 
What would be the effectiveness of the DEW line? 

Mr. Quartes. Well, 500 submarines, the DEW line would not detect 
submarines at all. 

Senator Symineton. Make it a quantity of 10. 

Mr. Quar.es. Whatever the number, the DEW line would not detect 
the submarine. 

Senator Symineton. The DEW line has gone to the north, but we 
have had trouble in the south recently. Is there any DEW line 
protection in the south ? 

Mr. Quartes. The DEW line is extended seaward, both on the 
westward and eastward side. It covers the northeast ‘and west ap- 
proaches quite substantially. 


Senator Syaincron. What is the farthest south, northeast. ap- 
proach ? 

Mr. QUARLES. 

Senator Symmneron. What is the farthest south northwest ap- 
proach ? 

Mr. QUARLES. ——— 

Senator Symineron. If the Communists wanted to attack this 
country the chances are they would prefer to do it where there was no 
defense or warning line as against where there was? 

Mr. Quartss. No, I do not agree because to end run the early warn- 
ing line would be such a very great disadvantage to them and the 
chances of their end run being detected by other than DEW line 
methods would be such a serious danger to them 

Senator Symineton. As I understand it, you really are saying 
there would not be any warning defense against planes or missiles 
from submarines from other countries below the ———— on the east, 
and ———— on the west. We are to take our chances with respect 
to submarine attack and plane attack below that line; is that it? 


_Mr. Quartes. For the distant early warning and for an organized 
line, that is correct. 
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Of course, we have detection systems nearer to the continent that 
would detect oncoming attack, but for distant early warning we 
would rely ——— and things of that kind. 


CAPACITY TO RETALIATE 


Senator Symineron. The final question on this point is that your 
testinnony emphasizes the importance of the capacity to retaliate, does 
it not? 

Mr. Quartes. It does; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, as far back as January 1957, the report of the Air Power 
Subcommittee emphasized the greater rate of progress Russia was 
making in the development. of ballistic missiles. Then a year later 
in 1958 the Preparedness Subcommittee made the flat statement the 
Soviets are ahead in the ballistic missile field. 


STEPUP IN MISSILE PROGRAM 


We asked that there be a production stepup in the schedule of 
Atlas, Thor, and Jupiter, an acceleration in the devels oment of Titan. 

I understand around ——— million dollars would prevent any 
retardation in the Titan development. 

Have the production schedules increased in acceleration in the case 
of Thor, Jupiter, and Atlas? 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, they have during this period. However, in 
some cases these were matters of restoring production rates that have 
previously been planned and then decreased and then later increased, 
but there have been increases. 

Senator Symineron. I know that shortly before sputnik the ad- 
ministration cut our research and development effort by $140 million. 
After sputnik that money was put back, at least in the plans. Is that 
what you are talking about or have there been some actual production 
schedule increases ? 

Mr. Quartes. I was not talking specifically about that $140 million. 
I was talking about the production schedules of the particular bal- 
listic missiles you mentioned. 


DATES AND DEGREE OF ACCELERATION 


Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, would you put in the record 
the dates and the degree of the acceleration, or lack of it, of any 
schedules incident to the Thor, the Jupiter, and the Atlas? 

Mr. Quaries. We will do that; yes, sir. It may in part be covered 
by Mr. Johnson’s testimony, but we will see that the record is 
complete. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(The information, being classified, was filed with the committee. ) 

Senator SALronsTALL. Should there not be added Polaris, too? 

Senator Symrneron. I do not think there is any production of 
Polaris. 

Mr. Quartes. Yes; authorized and funded. 

Senator Symrnerton. I left Titan out also because I am talking of 
the ones you are actually producing. If the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts would like the Polaris included, I shall be glad to include it 
in the question. 

But I am quite sure there is no Polaris in production. If you are 
talking about production as something you can use. 


WEIGHT OF LARGEST SATELLITE LAUNCHED 


Now, what is the weight of the largest satellite that we have thrown 
up! 

Mr. Quar.es. As I remember, twenty-nine-and-a-fraction pounds. 

Senator Symrneron. What is the largest that the Russians have put 
up? 

Mr. Quar.es. About 2,900 pounds, they said, and we credit them as 
being correct. 

Senator Symineron. We had some expert testimony from Dr. 
Pickering, who said that photographs we have taken of the previous 
satellites support the accuracy of their statement with respect to 
weight. 

A 30-pound satellite has little military implication, has it ? 

Mr. Quarters. I would say that it has substantially none, sir. 

Senator Syminctron. How about one that weighs a ton and a half? 

Mr. Quartes. I would say it does have military significance in that 
it indicates a military capability, rocket capability. 

Senator Symineron. Last August the Department of Defense cut 
back its research and development efforts $140 million. They have 
been restored since then, but as we see it there has really been little 
evidence of a sense of urgency in 1958 as against the 1957 calendar 
year. Has there been any evidence of urgency in the research and 
development activities ? 

Has that been expressed in money ? 


AUGMENTATION OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Quar.es. I feel we have made a very substantial augmentation 
of the research and development program since that time. As Dr. 
Foote will bring out, we have restored fully and with some further 
margin the basic research in the field, and the research and develop- 
ment, that is the part of the program directed toward weapons sys- 
tems, has increased and the figures that are shown in this analysis 
I think will support my statement. 

Senator Symineron. Of course, appropriations are necessary, but 
they do not really mean much unless the money is used. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES 


As I understand it, in the estimated expenditures for research and 
development for 1958 as compared with 1957, the addition is 4.3 per- 
cent. Actually that does not reflect the Sopewennaen of the value of 
the research and development dollar, does it / 

Mr. Quartes. It is all in the same dollars so it does not reflect any 
depreciation. And it is true that the augmentation that has taken 
place is reflected only in small on in estimated expenditures in 
this fiscal year, but, nevertheless, there has been this augmentation, 
and it is reflected in dollars obligated in the program. 
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NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLE 


Senator Symrneron. I thank the chairman of the committee for 
giving me this time. An article appeared recently in the New York 
Times, written by a responsible reporter we all know here on the Hill. 
The heading of the article is “United States Lags in Space Race 8 
Months After Sputnik I.” 


Then he says that you could sum up the approach to this problem 
in three short sentences : 


If you get right down to brass tacks very little has been done. The program 
is on dead center. All we have had since last October is talk, talk, talk. 

I spoke to this reporter about this and he said he had only written 
the article after talking and consulting with a great many people in 
the entire picture. 

Would you care to comment on that statement ? 

Mr. Quaruss. Yes, I shall be glad to. 

Certainly there has been a lot of talk and certainly the progress 
that has been made has been disappointing to the enthusiasts. I 
would, however, feel that solid progress has been made, a solid founda- 
tion has been laid. In 6 or 8 months in a program of this kind, you 
don’t have tremendous results to show, but f think you will feel, when 
you hear Mr. Johnson’s testimony and see his report, that this article 
fails to give you a balanced view of the situation. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Foote, you may proceed. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


STATEMENT OF PAUL D. FOOTE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Foorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Foorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to meet with you and to present information 
concerning the major responsibilities, organization, and activities of 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and En- 
gineering, which I head. 

Since this is my first appearance before the committee, I have a 
brief statement concerning my background and experience which 
may be included in the record, if you so desire. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF WITNESS 


I was born in Andover, Ohio, on March 27, 1888. I received a bachelor of 
arts degree from Western Reserve University in 1909; a master of arts degree 
from the University of Nebraska in 1911; and a doctor of philosophy degree 
in physics from the University of Minnesota in 1917. In 1953 an honorary 
doctor of science degree was awarded to me by the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

From 1911 to 1927 I worked with the National Bureau of Standards, start- 
ing as a laboratory assistant and serving from 1924 to 1927 as senior physicist. 
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From 1927 to 1953 I was director of research for the Gulf Oil Corp. and was 
executive vice president and a member of the board of the Gulf Research & 
Development Co. from 1933 to 1953. From 1945 to 1953 I was vice president 
of the Gulf Oil Corp. and of the Gulf Refining Co. Late in 1953 I resigned all 
positions held with the Gulf Oil Co. : 


From 1954 until my nomination as Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Engineering) on August 16, 1957, I was active as a consultant to industry 
on general problems in research management. During a portion of this peried, 
I was Chairman of the National Academy of Sciences Advisory Committee to 
the Office of Ordnance Research, Department of the Army. 

I am a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science; 
fellow of the American Physical Society and past president; member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and Chairman of the Engineering Section; mem- 
ber of the Washington Academy of Sciences; the Optical Society and past sec- 
retary and editor; member of the American Philosophical Society, at present 
secretary ; member of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 


gineers, the American Geophysical Union, the Rheological Society, and the 
American Ordnance Association. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Foorr. With respect to organization, on February 25, 1957, the 
former Offices of Assistant Secretary of Defense, Engineering, "and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and Development, were con- 
solidated into the one office, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Research and Engineering. 

This consolidation of functions and personnel has permitted a reduc- 
tion in personnel from a total of 202 on January 8, 1957, to 148 at. the 
present time, not including the Weapons s Systems Evaluation Group 
and the Mutual Weapons Development Team. 

Senator ELtenper. The reduction is primarily administrative? 

Mr. Foorr. Yes, sir. 


WEAPONS SYSTEMS EVALUATION GROUP 


And this Weapons Systems Evaluation Group is one of those organi- 

zations involved in the type of work mentioned by Mr. Quarles. 

In December 1957, 12 members of my staff who had been engaged 
in following the missile programs of the military departments were 
transferred to the Office of the Director of Guided Missiles, under 
Mr. Holaday. 

The major objectives and responsibilities of my office are set forth 
in DOD Directive No. 5129.1 of March 18, 1957, subject: “Responsi- 
bilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engi- 
neering) .” 

The diseetive provides that the primary responsibility of my office 
is to advise and assist the Secretary of Defense in assuring that the 
Defense research and engineering programs are — and executed 
in such a way that the technological superiority of our weapons systems 
over any aggressor is established and maintained. 

I am certain that everyone will agree that a dynamic research and 
engineering program for military application is a necessity for the 
continued maintenance of an adequate military posture and effective 
Armed Forces. 

Without increasing effectiveness in the research and engineering 
field, our weaponry may in the future fall qualitatively behind that of 
the U.S. S. R. with concomitant danger to our security. Our research 
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and engineering programs must be planned and carried out with full 
recognition of this potential danger. 

Moreover, we must speed up by all practical steps the means whereby 
important scientific discoveries can be translated into an appropriate 
plan for new weapons to the Armed Forces. We must achieve and 
maintain a rate of technological advance adequate to serve our overall 
national-security objectives. 

To carry out the responsibilities assigned, we perform a number of 
tasks. First, we provide the broad policy direction and guidance to the 
military a and joint agencies under which they develop the 
detailed policies and plans for the execution of their individual pro- 
grams. 

REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING PROGRAMS 


Second, we conduct a continuous review of the DOD research and 
engineering programs. We review all of the programs from a defense- 
wide viewpoint. In conducting this review, careful consideration is 
given to the following factors: 

A. We attempt to evaluate the effort and emphasis being placed on 
the various fields of research and engineering, and where we find that 
additional emphasis is needed we take appropriate action to guide the 
program in that direction. Conversely, if we feel that too much effort 
is being devoted to a particular field, we take the necessary action to 
discourage such effort. 

Senator E.tenper. Is that done on your own or after consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Foore. I would say it was initiated on our own; yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. And then directed by him? 

Mr. Foorr. If it needs direction. 

B. We follow closely all of the many supporting programs that may 
be so vitally important to our research and engineering program in 
order to insure that they will adequately support such eee Facility 
construction, manpower policies, new leamiakion, education, salary 
levels, and so forth, are a few of the many factors that we must con- 
tinally observe to insure no adverse effect on our research and engi- 
neering program. 

C. In the latter stages of development, we examine critically the 
extent to which proposed items will fit into the collective weapons and 
equipment inventory when they are ready for service use. This in- 
volves not only the usefulness of the items in terms of those items 
contemplated for replacement but also the question as to whether the 
items are ready technically for quantity production and maintenance 
with maximum facility. 

We are now conducting our review of the proposed fiscal year 1959 
research and engineering programs of the military departments. In 
my field of direct responsibility these programs will involve the obliga- 
tion of an estimated $1.4 billion from research and development ap- 
propriations and $1.3 billion from procurement and production ap- 
propriations. 

I am deducting from those figures ARPA and the missile work. 
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MAJOR PROGRAMS INVOLVED 


Dollarwise it is not necessary to review the entire —— in detail 
in order to exert positive control over the program. ney 
estimate indicates that approximately 75 line items of the approxi- 
mately 2,000 line items involved in the fiscal year 1959 program account 
for more than 60 percent of the total research and development budget 
estimates. The major programs in my area of primary responsibility 
are aircraft, fuels and propulsion systems, electronics, and basic and 
supporting research in various fields of military interest. 

The latter program area is one which I would like especially to em- 
»hasize. Since taking office, one of the most pressing problems that 
{ have faced is to determine the amount of basic and supporting re- 
search required to assure that each succeeding generation of military 
weaponry is improved to the greatest extent possible. 

We have taken several actions to meet this objective. First, we is- 
sued a policy directive governing the provision for, and the conduct of, 
basic research in the Department of Defense. 

Second, in the fiscal year, by use of the transfer authority to the 
emergency fund, we have augmented the basic and supporting research 
programs in a substantial way; $31.6 million was made available for 
important and highly critic: al work in the physical, medical, and geo- 
physical sciences. 

Ten million dollars was made available for basic work in the field of 
materials, and $12.5 million was provided for essential work in electron 
tubes and electronic parts. Thus, we have raised the level of basic 
and supporting research from around $85 million to around $140 
million. 

We feel that these actions will go a long way toward assuring the 
steady flow of fundamental new data or know ledge required to main- 

tain technological superiority over any enemy. 

However, we intend to be alert constantly to changing requir ements 
and tec hnological advancements which will undoubtedly require in- 
creasing emphasis on such research. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Dr. Foote, I notice by your background and 
experience on the last page that you have had quite a career as a sci- 
entist and as the head of the Gulf Oil Corp. 


CORPORATION SALARIES PAID TO SCIENTISTS 


In view of the questions that have been asked heretofore with ref- 
erence to what an employee of the Government was getting and what 
that same employee would get with a private corporation, would you 
mind telling this committee the difference in your salary at the time 
that you headed the Gulf Oil Cor p.and what you get now ? 

Mr. Foorr, Well, of course, the salaries in a corporation, they will 
have a basic salary and bonuses in addition. 

Senator Cuavez. For the Gulf Oil Corp. and the Gulf Refining Co. 
president ¢ 

Mr. Foorr. Yes; I was also director of research. 

Senator Cuavez. For the Gulf Oil Corp. and the Gulf Refining Co. 
Tn 1953 you resigned that position. What was your basic salary ? 

Mr. Foorr. The basic salary for many years was $52,000 plus an 
additional bonus often quite substantial. 
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Senator Cuavez. What isthe salary you get now ? 
Mr. Foorr. $20,000. 
Senator Cuavez. That is one of the reasons some of the boys leave 
the departments and go to work for private corporations; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Foorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. That would not only apply to the scientists; that 
would apply to a young draftee who was called in; they teach him elec- 
tronics for a couple of years, and by the time his time is up he goes to 
work for a private corporation at probably three times the salary he 
was getting with the military. Isthat not correct ? 

Mr. Foorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ertenpver. You have retired from your former position / 

Mr. Foorr. Yes; I have been in science for 50 years; I am past 70, 
and I had retired. 

Senator Eitenper. Doctor, do you have the responsibility of estab- 
lishing salary scales ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING PAY LEVELS 






Mr. Foorer. I have one very small group of people who specialize in 
understanding the salary scales and making recommendations con- 
cerning pay levels. 

Senator ELtenper. Within the Department ? 

Mr. Foorr. Within the Department, and also recommendations for 
the entire Department of Defense. 

Senator E.itenper. As Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research 
and Engineering, do you have supervision over all branches of the 
armed services ? 

Mr. Foors. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. However, of the $6 billion plus appropriated for 
research and development it seems that you have jurisdiction over only 
two items aggregating $2.7 billion ? 

Mr. Foorr. I have to approve all of the programs of ARPA and 
guided missiles in the way of research. 

Senator ELLtenpver. That is in addition to the $2.7 billion? 

Mr. Foorr. Yes,sir. The total amounts to $5.7 billion. 

Senator Ertenper. What is the difference in your handling of those 
funds and the $2.7 billion mentioned on page 3 of your statement? 
hs Mr. Foorr. Simply because I have transferred to these agencies my 
; assistants that are really experts in this field who now work under the 
direction of Mr. Holaday and Mr. Johnson. Then I assume Mr. Hola- 
aa and Mr. Johnson’s recommendations as carrying considerable 
weight. 

Senator Exzenver. Is it because you have more supervision over 
the expenditure of $2.7 million ? 

Mr. Foorr. More direct supervision; yes, sir. I have specialists, 
for example, on airplanes. 

Senator Ettenper. I understand. What you really do, then, is give 
your approval to all expenditures for research and development, while 
over the expenditure oF $2.7 billion you have direct supervision. Am 
I correct ? 

Mr. Foorr. That is right. This afternoon, for example, on an 
ARPA project I am possibly going to disagree. I feel that now. 
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REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Extenpver. Now, to what extent will the Department of 


Defense be able to do more work with the same amount of money as 
has been spent in the past ? 

Mr. Foore. Under the new reorganization ? 

Senator Ettenper. Yes; I assume that was one of the purposes of the 
reorganization. 

Mr. Foorr. Yes. In the basic research and the early stages of de- 
velopment, there will be no savings. In fact, there may be increases. 
The way savings can be made is in the development stage later on. 
If I can draw a rough curve here of years against dollars, the research 
phase in expenditures is this little portion down here. 

Senator ELLtenper. That is a minor part of the total expense. 

Mr. Foorr. The research and development part is very minor as far 
as dollars go. 

(The illustration referred to follows :) 






$ 
PROCUREMENT 
phasing out 
RESEARCH YEARS 
& 
DEVELOPMENT 


TIMELINESS OF DECISIONS 


Mr. Foorr. As an example, the total research for the B-52 was 
$70 million. The obligations through fiscal year 1958 on the B—52 are 
$6.8 billion. That is characteristic of practically everything we are 
doing in defense. 

Now, the way that we can cut down is by making a decision at the 
proper stage in development and saying we will not promote all of 
possibly 8 or 10 different approaches; we will settle on 1, and that 
can be done under this new organization by cooperative discussion 
and then asserting the final authority. 

Senator ELLenper. Although my good friend, Secretary Quarles, 
did not admit it, it will have a tendency to veer away from dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. Foorr. Yes, but I want to emphasize that the duplication in 
the early stages is exactly what we want. We need all the ideas we 
can get. 

Senator E.tenper. I understand that, but we have had in the past, 
as you well know, the departments vying with each other. 

I hope that can be eliminated. In my humble judgment, you could 
do a better job with less money if that is corrected. 
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Mr. Foorr. That is the only way that I see that savings can be 
made. In fact, if you spend more money on basic research you may 
find a better way of doing what you want to finally accomplish. 

Senator ELtenper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Foote, I take it that the document you have 
read from is not classified ¢ 

Mr. Foorr. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. I am a great believer in letting the American 
people know what is going on, both for psychological reasons, state 
of mind, and so forth. 

I would like to make some of this information available. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Holaday. 


GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. HOLADAY, DIRECTOR, GUIDED 
MISSILES PROGRAM 


GENERAL» STATEMENT 


Mr. Houapay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to have the opportunity to meet with you today to discuss 
our guided missiles program. We feel that this is particularly timely 
since, during the coming fiscal year, we will achieve the point of seein 
some of our initial operetinnnbaaiiadiie systems being phased out and 
replaced by later systems having improved capabilities. 

f point specifically to such things as the phase-out of the Nike-Ajax 
and its replacement by the Nike-Hercules, or the phase-out of Spar- 
row I in favor of the later Sparrow ITI. 


IMPACT OF NEW WEAPON SYSTEMS 


This means that the military services are in the process of achieving 
still another milestone. They have absorbed the impact of radically 
new weapon systems, have trained the necessary aes and men to 
use these new weapons, have solved the problems of maintenance and 
logistic support and now, on the basis of this solid foundation are 
introducing more effective weapon systems into our arsenal of 
weapons. 

As we proceed through fiscal year 1959 we will see more and more 
evidence of the rapid advances in technology being applied in the 
phase-in replacement of the early missiles with improved second gen- 
eration missiles and the deployment of new missiles, 


TOTAL GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


As Secretary Quarles has indicated, we are currently projecting for 
fiscal year 1959 approximately $2.5 billion on improvement programs 
and on development programs for second and siitisedient generations 
of missiles systems. However, our total fiscal year 1959 program for 
guided missiles including procurement programs will approximate 
$6.7 billion. 

We have been placing maximum effort in support of certain of our 
guided missile programs. These are the bal istic missile weapon 
systems, Jupiter, Polaris, Thor, Atlas, and Titan, and the antiballistic 
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missile weapon system, Nike-Zeus, with its associated radar environ- 
ment called the ballistic missile early warning system. In addition to 
these specific programs, we are supporting improvement programs in 
several major areas. 

In the ballistic missile field our programs are proceeding in a satis- 
factory manner. Of course, we are experiencing the usual problems to 
be expected in a development program, but we see no insurmountable 
difficulties. In fact, our test program gives us confidence that we can 
meet our scheduled operational availability of the Thor and Jupiter 
IRBM’s by the end of the year, the Atlas during calendar year 1959, 
with Polaris and Titan following later on. 

The Nike-Zeus antiballistic missile program is proceeding on an 
accelerated basis aimed at achieving the earliest practical system 
demonstration and this is also true for the ballistic missile early 
warning portion of the overall ballistic missile defense program. 

In addition to the above projects, we are paying particular atten- 
tion to air-to-surface missiles having the objective of increasing the 
effectiveness of our strategic retaliatory forces. Our nuclear air de- 
fense capabilities will be rounded out by the addition of the Nike- 
Hercules during the fiscal year followed slightly later by the Bomarc. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you mean by slightly later / 

Mr. Houapay. This is an unclassified statement, Mr. Chairman. I 
did not want to give the years. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW MISSILE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Houapay. In summary, during fiscal year 1959 we expect to 
accomplish the introduction of several new guided-missile systems 
with objectives of increasing significantly our defensive as well as our 
retaliatory capabilities. 

Senator Ettenper. You speak of the phase-out of Nike-Ajax and 
replacement by Nike-Hercules and the phase-out of Sparrow I and 
replacement by Sparrow ITI. 

How did you accomplish that ? 

Mr. Horapay. As you realize, the Hercules has just started to phase 
in at the present time. We take the old Nike-Ajax installations and 
we bring the new missiles in. The new missile fits into the old Nike- 
Ajax deployment system. This is all under the Army. The Ajax 
missile which has a very short range, and a conventional warhead on 
it, was effective in its day, but it is not too effective today. It is 
being replaced with a new missile. 

Senator Etitenper. Have you had any difficulty in getting the 
Army to respond ? 

Mr. Hotiapay. No, the Army is very enthusiastic for this. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS IN ENGLAND 


Senator ELLtenper. On June 13, 1957, I called to the attention of 
this committee that when I was in London in 1956 I learned that. the 
Air Force was endeavoring to have the antiaircraft guns removed 
from England. However, it required 16 to 18 months before action 
was taken by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hotapay. We are still working on that, sir. 
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Senator ELtenper. Is it not time to get rid of obsolete equipment? 
Have you not enough new missiles to make proper replacement? 

Mr. Honapay. Sir, of course we cannot do this replacement over- 
night. I believe we are down now, as I recall, to only one antiaircraft 
gun installation. 


Senator ELtenper. Where? 

Mr. Hoxapay. I believe this is in the Niagara Falls area. 

Senator ELLenper. How about abroad? Does anybody know any- 
thing about the ones you have abroad ? 

Mr. Honapay. Sir, we have been replacing these antiaircraft gun 
systems as rapidly as the missiles have been made available. Now 
we are sending the new missiles even to Europe. I cannot give you 
the details at this time as to whether there are any antiaircraft gun 
battalions in Europe, but it is doubtful if there are. 


LOCATION OF ANTIAIRCRAFT INSTALLATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Will you furnish us the information, if you have 
it, where you have antiaircraft installations or obsolete missile installa- 
tions? 

Senator Evienper. Also any antiaircraft battalions abroad main- 
tained by the Army? 

General Moore. Yes, sir; we will get the information and put it in 
the record. 

(The Statement referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Cuavez. I think the Secretary would like to make a 
comment. 

Secretary Quartes. The deployment of antiaircraft artillery and 
antiaircraft missiles in accordance with the operational plans of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff which are approved by the Secretary of Defense. 
There have been differences of opinion between the Army and the 
Air Force as to the value of retaining antiaircraft artillery in place 
where it had not yet been possible to deploy missiles. I will express 
this as my own opinion that while the antiaircraft artillery has lim- 
ited value it does have some value. In any case, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff felt it had some value and proposed that it be retained. We, in 
fact, do have some installations of it that we propose to keep for 
several years. Phasing out, however, there are still installations in 
Europe. There are installations in such places as - I want 
to ais it clear that while there are departmental positions about this, 
the best-balanced position we can get is from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the deployment: plans are those approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at the present time. 

I think the Senator’s point, though, that we should be aggressive 
in eliminating obsolescent. material “of that kind, and installations, 
is a clearly sound point, and we are glad to take it back with us. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions? 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may TI ask a couple of ques- 
tions. Chairman Cannon wanted me to find out something. 

Senator Cuavez. Go ahead. 
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RELATIONSHIP WITH ARPA 


Senator Symrneron. Mr. Foote, I would like to go back to your 
testimony here and ask this question: Do you fully understand what 
your relationship is with ARPA? 

Mr. Foorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And there will be no duplication of any kind 
in the functioning of the two agencies? 

Mr. Foore. I see none. 

Senator Symineron. Have you any disagreements of any kind at 
this pot. Is everything working smoothly ? 

Mr. Foore. Yes, sir; we do disagree and we argue it out. In fact, 


as I mentioned while you were out we will have a meeting this after- 
noon. 


DECISIONS ON DISAGREEMENTS 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Foote, if you have a disagreement, who 
solves that? Where do you go to get decisions? 

Mr. Foorr. We always agree finally after arguing. 

Senator Symineron. You always agree? 

Mr. Foorr. So far I don’t recall we have had to go to Secretary 
Quarles or Secretary McElroy. 

Senator Symrneton. Where would you go if you did disagree? 


_ Mr. Foorr. We would have to go to either Secretary Quarles or 
Secretary McElroy. 


Senator Symineron. Thank you, sir. 


TOTAL PROGRAM FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Now, Mr. Holaday, in your statement here—I want to be sure I 
understand it—you say the total fiscal year 1959 program for guided 
missiles including procurement programs will approximate $6.7 bil- 
lion. Is that money that will be expended in the fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is the amount of the program. We will not 
spend all that money in 1959. 

Senator Symincton. Do you not think that is a little misleading? 
I want to say that Mr. Johnson impressed me very much when he 

came Lyi the Space Committee because I could understand what 

he was saying. We have a rough problem when we go back into the 
States and districts unless it is very clear as to exactly what was said. 
That is especially true since sputnik. If I were reporting to a board 
of directors and I said my program for the fiscal year 1959 for guided 
missiles was $6.7 billion, my directors would feel that I was spending 
$6.7 billion that year for guided missiles, in all forms. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Now, is that correct? Are you going to spend $6.7 billion for 
guided missiles in the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Horapay. No; we will not spend this. This is the program 
amount. Probably as to expenditures, it is about $6 billion. 

Senator Symineton. Well, that is pretty close. $6 billion as against 
$6.7 billion. 


Mr. Howapay. It is either $5.9 billion or $6 billion 
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Senator Symineton. That you will actually spend in the fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Houapay. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. What will that be for in the main ? 

Mr. Horapay. That covers the research and development and ac- 
tually the procurement of missiles, the procurement of ground sup- 
port equipment to go with it. In the procurement field we spend 
about $2 for ground support equipment for every dollar that goes 
into the missile to make the missile system. 

Senator Symincron. As I understand it, you actually expect that 
much delivery and payment in the fiscal year 1959, from July 1, 1958, 
through June 30, 1959; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I don’t remember the exact number, but it is in that 
neighborhood. 

Senator Symineron. If you find that that is not exactly right, would 
you correct the record ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I certainly will. 

Senator SyminetTon. We will appreciate it. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

Since expenditures by program are impossible to predict precisely, no exact 
expenditure level for guided missiles can be predicted for fiscal year 1959. It 


is estimated that the total guided missile program expenditure level for that 
fiscal year may reach as high as approximately $5.4 billion. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF NIKE 


Senator Symincron. As members of the committee know, I have 
been pretty cold about the Nike type and character of defense. 
Wouldn’t it be very difficult for the Nike to shoot down a missile that 
came in from an airplane or a submarine? I am also pretty cold on 
short-range fighters for the same reason 2nd even up to Bomares and 
their range. 

How do you figure you could defend yourself against a missile that 
is launched from an airplane, s say, 50 miles beyond the range of even 
the most improved Nike, air to ground? 

Mr. Horapay. The Hercules or Ajax or Bomare are not very effec- 
tive against an incoming ballistic missile. We are working on that in 
the new missile system. 

Senator Symtnetron. The truth of the matter is that they are not 
effective at all; is that right? 

Mr. Honapay. That is right, against a ballistic missile. 


ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT 


Senator Symineron. Yet, you are putting in a good many billion 
dollars on the overall Nike defense progrim—something like $6 bil- 
lion. I have been one who has always felt we should have a strong 
Army. Yet, we do not seem to page enough money to give them 
enough airlift to lift and support overseas a single division in case we 
got into some trouble. 

There might be some trouble, for example, in Libya, Lebanon, north 
Africa, Germany, Formosa. In Korea, I believe we still have some 
problem over there. Yet we could not air transport enough troops to 
handle that type and character of problem. We are told the basic 
reason for the Army is the peripheral or limited war. Yet we put 
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peecticelly no money in airlift. I think the record will show we are 


yuilding one strategic airlift plane a month. Yet we put billions and 
billions of dollars in these Nikes to defend our cities. 
It looks great to the civilians, but of what real use is it ? 
Mr. Howapay. Sir, they are a defense against airplanes or air- 
breathing missiles. If the raid was from airplanes, these missiles are 
effective against airplanes or air-breathing missiles. 





AIR-BREATHING MISSILES 


Senator Symineron. I believe the Navajo was an air breather ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. We stopped it. We stopped the development 
of the Navajo, but I think it had a Mach of around 31%. 

Mr. Honapay. In that neighborhood. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think the Nike would catch a Navajo? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Nike-Hercules; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You do! Well, that is interesting. I, per- 
sonally, thought to abandon effective air breathers was a mistake. 

Then, based on what you have just said, your Nike-Hercules de- 
fense is no defense at all, from the standpoint of the future, is it? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, sir; I don’t believe the Russians have stopped 
building bombers, have they ? 

Senator Symincton. According to the Secretary himself, and I 
might say getting him to acknowledge the Soviets’ 700 miles is my 
biggest accomplishment in 3 years. But, on the basis of that range, 
a Nike is not any defense against that, is it ? 

Mr. Hotapay. The Nike-Hercules is not a defense against a ballistic 
missile, practically no defense at all. 

Senator Symrnoton. And therefore all it is is a defense against 
Russian bombers. 

Mr. Howapay. Or an air-breathing missile. 

Senator Symrneron. Why should they proceed with air-breathing 
missiles if we cut them out ? 

Mr. Horapay. We have not cut out air-breathing missiles, sir. 

Senator Syminecron. We have cut out those with any long range 
except the subsonies. And, certainly, we are not doing what we could 
with the Snark concept. 


REGULUS II TYPE MISSILES 


Mr. Hotapay. We are building missiles of the Regulus IL type, 
which are high speed, launched from submarines, or launched from 
surfaces of a ship. 

Senator Symineron. That is a good point. Do you think that 
Nike would be a good defense against a Regulus II launched by a 
Russian submarine? 


Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 
Senator Symrneron. I am very glad to hear that. 


POLARIS MISSILE 


Now, the plan is, as soon as possible over here, to get out of the air 
breathers into the ballistic missiles; is that not right? Is it not 
the idea of the Polaris missile ? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. If the Polaris works, and we have had testi- 
mony that it is expected to work, the sooner we get Polarises rather 
than Reguluses the better our defenses will be, will it not, from the 
standpoint of attack on a city ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I don’t quite understand you. The quicker we get 
to Polaris the more difficult we make their defense against them. 

Senator Symineron. If they have a Polaris, that is a better weapon 
from either side than Regulus. II with which to attack a city. 

Mr. Houapay. This is one we don’t have a defense against. 

Senator Symrneton. From the standpoint of the limited funds and 
the definite problems incident to physical restrictions, you feel that our 
billions of dollars which we plan to spend in the Nike program are 
justified? Do you? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


Senator Symincron. Now, I have one other question, Mr. Director. 
You understand your activities with relation to those of Mr. Johnson 
and Dr. Foote? Is that all smoothed out? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is working very good. 

Senator Symineron. You have no suggestions for streamlining or 
concentrating responsibility and authority in this overall field of re- 
search and development ? Do you think the three departments, func- 
tioning separately, is the right way to do it? 

Mr. Hoxapay. The three departments under the new organization 
plan. I am in favor of concentrating the direction within one man. 


CHART IN LIFE MAGAZINE 


Senator SyMINn¢ cron. Did you ever see the chart which Mr. Trevor 
Gardner put in Life magazine showing there were some 90 bases to 
touch base on in the Pentagon on research and development ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think that chart has been improved 
since that time ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I think he had quite a good many more bases there 
than I have ever heard tell of. 

Senator pracy tc Do you think the chart was inaccurate ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I don’t believe it was accurate at that time. 

Senator Symrncron. Do you know where it was inaccurate? 

Mr. Horapay. Not specifically. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you look into that when you have time, 
because we had testimony before the Johnson committee saying it was 
accurate and improvements were going to be made in it. 

Mr. Hotapay. There have been many improvements made in it. 

Senator Symincron. First let us talk about accuracy. Would you 
point out where his chart was inaccurate when it was published ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I will have to dig it out. 

Senator Symineron. Will you do that at your convenience in the 
next couple of weeks or so? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is asking a lot. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t know. If you know it is inaccurate 
you would know where it is inaccurate. 

Mr. Horapay. Not all of the inaccuracies. 
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Senator Symineron. Will you just put in the ones you know are 
inaccurate ¢ 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Will you also include in that the places where 
you have made the improvements in the chart? That is, since the 
chart was issued. 

Mr. Hotapay. Those within my area I will be glad to. 

Senator Symrneton. The ones that you know about. 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Since the chart was issued, we have had the 
whole new question of space come into the picture, have we not ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. So there will be a lot more boxes that we put 
in the chart assuming that there aren’t any inaccuracies. Actually we 
have increased the number of boxes, have we not? I mean, for in- 
stance, ARPA, that is a new agency. 

Mr. Horapay. That is a new box; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Then it probably has little facets, other little 
boxes that might be put in, has it not, that might be added to the 
total as a result of space ? 

Mr. Horapay. That is entirely possible. 

Senator Symineton. Would you want to say that you are sure that 
there are or are not more boxes that you have to touch base on in the 
Pentagon on research and development today ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. I could not answer that. I don’t remember that 
chart well enough. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Director, would you look into that, please ? 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

Senator Symineron. Because I think if we do not streamline the 
situation, we are all going to end up in the salt mines. That is the 
basis of my questions. 

(The information referred to appears in p. 1288.) 





ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


STATEMENT OF ROY W. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, ADVANCED RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jounson. I welcome the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to discuss the organization of the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency and our planned objectives as defined in our budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1959. 

The Advanced Research Projects Agency was established on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1958, and is responsible to the Secretary of Defense for plan- 
ning and directing advanced research projects involving space science 
and technology, ballistic missile defense, and other advanced research 
and development as assigned by the Secretary of Defense. 


ACCELERATION OF TECHNOLOGICAL COMPETENCE 


The important objective to be served by ARPA is to provide the 
Department of Defense expedited and forward-looking research pro- 
grams. It is our purpose to accelerate the national technological com- 
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petence by sponsoring research without having to prove an ultimate 
military seein ation before we embark. 

I can’t overemphasize the value and urgency of space research and 
exploration, and the development of systems to perform this research. 

The observed accomplishments of the Soviet Union surely indicate 
that they recognize the potential significance in these fields and the 
substantial benefits which will aecrue to the Nation which penetrates 
these space barriers. 

Our success depends upon the attainment of a calculated progression 
of space advances which, in turn, will secure scientific knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind and particularly military security for the free 
world. 


CONTRACT WITH INSTITUTE FOR DEFFNSE ANALYSIS 


ARPA is a line agency of the Department of Defense for the con- 
duct of advanced research. A contract has been entered into with the 
Institute for Defense Analysis to provide scientific and technical 
assistance with about 25 scientists and engineers organized into an 
Advanced Research Projects Division, w ith Dr. Herbert York as 
Director. In addition, Dr. York carries the title of Chief Scientist 
for ARPA in which capacity he acts as my personal consultant in 
scientific matters. 

By utilizing existing facilities of the military departments, other 
Government agencies, universities, and industry, it is believed that 
ARPA can effectively carry out its responsibilities with a smal] staff 
of about 20 staff assistants, together with the necessary clerical and 
stenographic support. In ‘the future we anticipate additional con- 
tracts with universities and industry for studies and management-type 
activities. 


DEFENSE AGAINST INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Turning now to the budget request before you, the $520 million in 
new funds requested for the fiscal year 1959 represents our best. judg- 
ment at this time as to about the level of effort which we should 
undertake, considering all factors including the present state of the 
art. These funds are divided into five major areas. The most urgent 
area is defense against intercontinental ballistic missiles. For this 
area, we are requesting $157,400,000 to continue currently authorized 
programs, including the Army program, designed to achieve an early 
operational capability. 


MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 


The second area is military reconnaissance satellites for which we 
are requesting $152 million. 
I would like to read a paragraph off the record at this time. 


(Off the record. ) 


MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS IN SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Jounson. The next area is military developments for, and ap- 
plications of, space technology for which we request $138,200,000 to 
pursue important and urgent projects in the fields of propulsion, i in- 
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strumentation, data handling, reentry phenomena, man-in-space, and 
related items. 


OTHER ADVANCED RESEARCH 


The fourth area is for other advanced research for which we are 
reqesting $72 million. These funds are requested for carrying on the 
nonmilitary space projects which have been authorized by the Presi- 
dent. The program has been reviewed with representatives of the 
National Science Foundation, National Academy of Sciences, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee. 

These funds would be presumably transferred to the new civilian 
agency if and when created. 


CIVILIAN SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





The last fund item is a request for $400,000 to be used for civilian 
salaries and other necessary expenses required to plan, direct, and 
supervise assigned projects. 

I should like to review br iefly the accomplishments of the Advance 
Research Projects Agency since it was established. 

A small ARPA staff has been organized and working, and policies 
and procedures established. The Institute for Defense Analyses has 
selected a top level staff of scientists and engineers, and this group has 
many program areas under study as a basis for defining projects which 
we should undertake, which will help us progress much faster. 


LUNAR PROBES 


We have issued orders on military laboratories for five instrumented 
lunar probes and a cosmic ray experiment. Orders issued to military 
establishments, such as the Office of Naval Research and the Air Re- 
search and Development Command, authorize feasibility studies in 

various fields. We have orders being prepared for increasing the 
satellite tracking capability of the country, and to do initial studies 
in a number of other areas which appear to hold promise. We are 
reviewing proposals for continuation of the scientific satellite pro- 
gram in cooperation with the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and the decision in this should be made in the next week or 
two. We have cooperated in a review of the status of research in high 


performance solid propellants, and will soon initiate further projects 
in this area. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO PLACING A MAN IN SPACE 


We also have reviewed many activities related to the objective of 
placing a man in space, and are working out a consolidated program 
that will take advantage of the many advanced programs that are 
underway. 

During the brief time ARPA has been in business our reviews and 
plans for future programs indicate that the state of the art in various 
contributing fields is at a much higher level than thought possible 4 


months ago. While this does not mean that we have caught up with 
the Soviets, it indicates that the progress can be rapid. One of the 
attributes of ARPA’s activities is identifying programs which here- 
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tofore have been unrelated but, when brought together within a 
planned program, promise rapid progress in space research. 

Senator CHavez. What about the classified statement ? 

Mr. Jounson. I read portions of the classified statement off the 
record. I could reread the statement if you desire. 

Senator Cuavez. No; we will take care of it. 


PAY OF CONSULTANT 


Senator Exitenprer. Mr. Johnson, I notice that you have as your 
consultant, Dr. Herbert York. Is he paid directly by the Govern- 
ment or does he belong to one of these associations or corporations we 
discussed previously ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Senator Ellender, he is an employee of the Institute 
for Defense Analyses as are the other 25 scientists on whom we rely 
for consultation and technical advice in these fields. 

Senator ELLenpeR. What was that ? 

Mr. Jounson. The Institute for Defense Analyses is the organiza- 
tion that Secretary Quarles referred to in his testimony earlier as one 
which he created or was instrumental in creating some several years 
ago. 

Senator Extenper. Who was instrumental in creating it? 

Mr. Jonnson. Secretary Quarles. 


NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 


Senator E.tenper. Is that one of those nonprofit organizations ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. What is the most you could pay Dr. York under 

he present laws for the work he is now performing / 

Mr. Jonnson. $19,000 under civil service. 

Senator Eittenper. As I understand, this association was formed in 
order to get scientists to work for the Government who would not 
otherwise do so because of the low salaries paid by the Government 
for such services. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to answer that question this way. This 
technical competence that is available to us can be played like an 
accordion. As special services are required in special fields, the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analyses can acquire that service, that competence, 
without making a long-term employment commitment. These men 
for the large part are on loan or bate of absence from universities or 
from industry. They will return to their previous employment when 
their competence is no longer needed and at no time will most of the 
people, I suspect, be on the payroll more than a year. 

I think this has great advantage because we do not need to make 
work for a particular competence once that competence no longer is 
needed. 

For example, we now have available to us several top men in chem- 
istry. It could be that a year from now that chemistry competence 
is no longer needed. We will not therefore have to make work to 
keep them going. 

Senator Exvcenver. Mr. Johnson, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. As I told Mr. Quarles, I am not questioning it. However, I 
believe the facts ought to be made known to this committee so that 
this will not run away from us. 
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Are the personnel listed on page 4 of your statement in the same 
category, or, are they paid by the Government? 






STAFF TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jounson. The 20 technical people on my own staff are paid by 
civil service. They are civil-service employees. 

Senator Ettenper. Do they do scientific work or is it more or less 
organizational and administrative? 

Mr. Jounson. More organizational and administrative. Could I 
inject one thought here, sir ? 

Senator ELtenper. Surely. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not want to create the idea that the 25 scientists 
on the payroll of the Institute for Defense Analyses are all being 
paid over the top level of $19,000 permitted under civil service. This 


is not the case. In fact, 14 of the present staff of 19 are being paid 
less than $19,000. 


Senator Ettenper. Yes; I understand. 


Now, does Dr. York do work for anyone else in the Department of 
Defense? 


Mr. Jonnson. No, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. How about the 25 scientists that work with him? 

Mr. Jonnson. They are devoting all their time to the work of the 
Institute for Defense Analyses. 

Senator ELLenper. Is it fair tosay then that the Institute of Defense 
Analyses contracts with the Government and obtains from the Govern- 
ment sufficient funds to pay Dr. York and the 25 scientists ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. We entered into a contract with the In- 
stitute from March 1 to run until next March 1. Under this contract 
they agreed to supply the kind of competence that we have requested. 
This competence varies, depending upon the work assigned to us, and 
each time we get a new project we in turn issue orders on the Institute 
for securing and acquiring the competence to back up that work. 





LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS 





Senator ELtenper. Now the Secretary has agreed to furnish us with 
a list of such other associations that work similar to that of the In- 
stitute of Defenses Analyses. 

I understand the difficulties you have encountered and I am anxious 
to see that competency is rewarded. However, I do not want this thing 
to run away from us. ; 

Mr. Jounson. I do agree with you, Senator Ellender. 

Senator Cuavez. Do I understand, Senator, you do not mind the 
competency being paid but you do not want any extra money to go to 
pay dividends to the corporation ? 

Senator EL.tenver. That is right. We want to guard against that. 
Of course I realize that my good friend Mr. Quarles may not agree, 
but this is a way to avoid the law. Iam not finding fault with it if it 
is done in a legitimate way and you do not permit some organizer to 
rake in the profits. 

Secretary Quartes. May I say, Senator Ellender, that I think we 
both agree that, if it is done in the public interest, it has a justification. 
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You are in a little better position to say it gets around the law than 
Lam. 

Senator Ex.tenver. All right. It serves no other purpose in my 
humble judgment. 

Now you may agree, but you won’t say it, but there is no other reason 
that could be assigned to it ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOUSE AND SENATE SPACE BILLS 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Johnson, you are acquainted with the 
House space bill and the Senate space bill ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Which one do you think is a better one from 
the standpoint of the country ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Senator Symington, I must say that the Senate 
bill is far superior to the House bill. 

Senator Symineron. You feel that ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 


MANNED SPACE VEHICLE 


Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

I saw on the ticker this morning that you announced plans for a 
contract or something for a manned space vehicle. Do you know what 
that is ? 

Mr. Jounson. Dyna-Soar. 

Senator Symrneton. What is the Dyna-Soar? I know the X-15 
and 110, but what is the Dyna-Soar ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Dyna-Soar has not been assigned as an ARPA project. 

Senator Symineton. I am one who thinks we have to do whatever is 
necessary in order to stay strong. I think we ought to pay whatever is 
necessary. But if the Department of Defense starts fooling the Con- 
gress, then there is going to be trouble. I did not know about the 
arrangement with Dr. York, myself, until the other day in a hearing 
before the Space Committee. 

I would hope you would get these things out so that they are under- 
stood. It seems silly to have a lot of complaining about paying a man 
$19,000 when at the same time, through another method, you are paying 
another person much more. The committee should know about it so 
that whatever is necessary we will do. Whether we can carry on with 
our present system in the future as we have in the past I don’t know, 
based on the Russians’ latest economic movement. You agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Jounson. I do, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Dr. York made a statement the other day that 
we could launch a 3,000-pound satellite now. 

Is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Jomnson. Sir, I do not believe he is responsible for that state- 
ment. At least not tomy knowledge. 

Senator Symineron. He made it in a speech and ho was quoted 
at it. I have seen no denial of it by him. 

Have you? 
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Mr. Jounson. No, I have not. I am not cognizant of his having 
made that statement or his denial. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon. My staff assistant says 
it was made over the telephone and not in a speech. 


SECURITY REGULATIONS 


Senator Symineron. Scientists should be corrected, too, regardless 
of their extraordinary talents. 

Mr. Jounson. There are specific instructions within ARPA that 
every member of ARPA is bound by the same security regulations 
as any one in the military. And they will be chastized. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not necessarily deprive them of their right 
of expressing an opinion ? 

Mr. Jounson. I am talking about revealing security matters. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course we are all very strong for taking care 
of security first, but I still believe that those people who are in the 
know-how should advise the American people on things that do not 
affect security. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with you completely, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The reason I brought the point up was that I 
was surprised at Dr. York’s statement regarding our capabilities. In 
a speech, he was also reported as having said our missile and space 
program is now only a year behind the Russians. Some of the gen- 
erals and admirals have forgotten a lot more about some of these 
subjects than some of the scientists will know for some time come. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with that. 

Senator Symineron. Therefore, I would hope that the same re- 
strictions would be made on the scientific observations, some of which 
I know you have seen before you came to the Government, that are 
fantastically wrong and that are given the people. 

Otherwise, the public will get farther mixed up than they are today, 
if that is possible. We do stand that chance, do we not? 

Mr. Jounson. I agree. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. I know one Air Force officer who stands pretty 
high with this committee because he spoke up. That was General 
LeMay. He was not afraid to talk. 

Senator Symineton. He certainly stands pretty high with me. 

Senator CHavez. He would come over here and say what he needed. 

Senator Symrnaton. I would like to add General Gavin. 

Senator Cuavez. General Powers, and I would even add General 
Anderson. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to add Admiral Burke and Ad- 
miral Radford. 


STATEMENTS MADE BY DR. YORK 


Secretary Quartes. May I say that I think I have read all of Dr. 
York’s statements, or heard him on the television, and I am not aware 
of any of them that were inaccurate. I would just like, if Senator 
Symington or anybody else knows that they were inaccurate, to give 
Dr. York an opportunity to defend himself, because I believe he is a 
very competent and very careful scientist. 
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Senator Symineton. Are you saying that we now can launch a 
3,000-pound satellite ? 

Secretary Quarues. I think you will find that what he said was 
that we have the rocket capability to launch a pound satellite 
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Senate Symineron. In other words, we have a thrust capable of 
launching a pound satellite ? 
Secretary Quar.es. Not ina single rocket, of course. 





RUSSIAN MULTISTAGE ROCKET 


How did the Russians do theirs? Do we 







































Senator SyMINGTON. 
know ? 
Secretary Quarues. They described theirs as a multistage rocket. 





Senator Symrneton. How many would you say ? 

Secretary Quar.es. My own belief is that they used at least 
stages, perhaps including the final orbital thrust. 

enator Symineton. The total amount of thrust was what? 

Secretary Quarues. For the pound one I do not have any 
figure on the maximum thrust. 

Senator Symineron. Dr. Pickering, the head of Cal Tech propulsion 
laboratory, said: “between 500,000 and 600,000 pounds.” Would you 
disagree with that? 

Secretary Quar.ies. I would respect Dr. Pickering’s opinion. I 
am not sure how many stages he based his statement on. 

Senator Symineton. He just mentioned the thrust capable of put- 
ting a rocket up. He thought it was probably nearer 600,000 pounds 
than 500,000 pounds. 

Secretary Quartes. The initial stage thrust would depend on how 
many stages they used. I think you will find that he estimated that 
an initial single stage would require 500,000 or 600,000 pounds of 
thrust. 

Senator Symrneron. What thrust have we in any particular motor 
at this time? 

Secretary Quartes. That depends, entirely 

Well, in a particular motor we have 
pounds, with ability to extend it to 
depends on how you multiple those motors. 

eater Symineton. Are you saying that we have an engine that 
has as much thrust as the Russians have? Is that correct? 

Secretary Quartes. I did not say that, nor did I testify that. 

Senator Symrinecron. If you say with total stages they have 600,000, 
and we have one with . Is that correct ? 

Secretary Quarters. That arithmetic is correct, but it does not lead 
to this conclusion because you would not use stages all of equal 
thrust. What you would have to do is multiple them in the first stage 
and then use them in appropriate sizes in subsequent stages. I did 
not want to steal Dr. York’s thunder here, but I think he is very 
careful and accurate about these matters. I would like to suggest 
that the committee not conclude he is wrong until they hear him. 

Senator Symrneton. The statement about our relative position was, 
in my opinion, misleading. There is always danger of lulling the 
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American people to sleep again after sputnik, as the administration, 
for fiscal reasons, did before sputnik. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, with all due respect, and I respect your 
opinion, I do not know Dr. Pickering and I do not know Dr. York 
but either one or the other makes a statement, isn’t that a matter of 
the individual opinion of the one making a statement ? 

Senator Symineron. I did not say Dr. York’s statement was wrong 
but its implication is misleading. I just am taking the position that 
to the best of my knowledge the statement that was reported in the 

ress leaves the wrong impression as to our progress. That is why 
f asked Director Johnson if he knew of any explanatory statement 
that Dr. York had issued. 

The American people should be pretty interested in the fact that 
our largest satellite is only 30 pounds and the Russians’ is 3,000. 

Senator CuAvez. We do not have the missile. 

Senator Symrnerton. I believe we might have a missile in the form 
of a Thor or Atlas or Jupiter that we could get up there if we had 
a way of handling it. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be helpful if Dr. York would supply a 
statement to clarify what he said on our relative position. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the committee can call Dr. York over 
there and let him tell us what he said. I am not willing to blame 
either him or Dr. Pickering for a purported statement that appeared 
in the press. You ought to see what they have said about me more 
than once. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, it is my opinion that this is possibly the most 
important session that we will have on this bill. y want to thank 
you and your associates for being with us. 

Secretary Quar.es. Thank you very much, Senator Chavez. We 
certainly appreciate it. 

Senator Cuavez. The following information has been submitted for 
the record in response to a request earlier in the hearing: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


(See p. 234) 


The fiscal year 1959 budget request for research and development appropriations 
was developed by the Department of Defense in context with consideration of 
all programs and appropriations involved in the Department of Defense budget 
asawhole. This process was described in some detail by the Secretary of Defense 
in his testimony of June 6, 1958, before this committee. (This information 
appears on pp. 3-5 of the hearings.) 

In brief, as a basis for initial planning of the fiscal year 1959 budget, it was 
assumed that the $38 billion expenditure level then contemplated for fiscal year 
1958 would be continued in fiscal year 1959 and that new obligational authority 
would be at a corresponding level. During the latter part of October 1957, the 
military departments submitted their budget programs for initial review, including 
those for research and development. The overall submissions reflected generally 
sound and balanced programs within the established planning limitations but 
did not cover all programs and items considered desirable. 

The military departments and the Office of the Secretary of Defense continued 
to review the basic budget submissions and a number of program adjustments 
were made. On December 20, 1957, the Department of Defense budget request 
for fiscal year 1959 was formally submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. This 
incorporated various adjustments and additions and was dependent upon and 
accompanied by a simultaneous request for supplemental fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priations which were considered as an advance installment on fiscal year 1959 
programs. It was also recognized that subsequent events or additional infor- 
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mation could indicate areas in which additional funding might profitably be used. 
Review by the military departments, the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued, with the result that on April 2, 1958, an 
amendment to the fiscal year 1959 budget was transmitted to the Congress . 

The significant adjustments with respect to the research and development 
— within the framework outlined above are indicated in the following 
table: 

[In thousands] 


Initial service estimates OSD recommendation to the Bureau of the Budget ! 


Fiscal Fiscal Total 
year Fiscal Total year fiscal year 
Basic |Suggested| Total 1958 year 1959 1959 1959 1959 
budget {additions supple- |submitted| program | budget |budget as 
estimate mental amend- | amended 
ment 
i sanniseihadecnigl cl iscailctdesdmaleaaiinishaeaile 
$471,000 | $471,000 | $27,700 | 2 $498, 700 
641, 045 663, 245 109, 040 
719, 000 749, 000 


340, 000 
Emergencyfund.| 485,000 


Total......| 2,059, 000 2, 287, 431 52, 200 | 2, 256,045 | 2, 308, 245 


t 


1 Amounts recommended were approved by BOB without change. 
2 Plus $20,000,000 transfer authority. 

% Plus $10,000,000 transfer authority. 

# Plus $50,000,000 transfer authority. 

5 Plus $100,000,000 transfer authority. 

® Plus $150,000,000 transfer authoirty. 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow, when they will hear from Secretary McNeil. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m., Monday, June 16, 1958, the committee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, June 17, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Young, 
Thye, Dworshak, and Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENTS OF W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (COMPTROLLER); ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. R. S. 
MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER; MAX 
LEHRER, DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC AND FISCAL ANALYSIS DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER), AND, WILLARD VICK, OFFICE OF THE ASSIST- 
ANT GENERAL COUNSEL (FISCAL MATTERS) 


APPEAL LETTER 


Senator CHavez. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us today the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comp- 
troller, Mr. McNeil, who will discuss the financial aspects of the bill 
before us. 

Before you begin, Mr. MeNeil, without objection, I shall insert in 
the record at this point a letter from the Secretary of Defense, dated 
June 6, 1958, together with the official appeals to the Senate from 
the action of the House, transmitted with the letter. 

Senate Document 103, a communication from the President request- 
ing consideration of budget amendments totaling a net increase of 
$590,023,000, and related to the increased pay for military personnel 
authorized by Public Law 85-422, has been previously inserted in 
the record. (See p. 44.) 

(The other material referred to follows:) 

THe SEcRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 6, 1958. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEz, 


Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: The Department of Defense has reviewed H. R. 12738 
as passed by the House of Representatives on June 5, 1958. Some of the adjust- 
ments in the bill are not the subject of appeal to your committee. In certain 
instances, however, it is our opinion that some of the proposed actions would 
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adversely affect the programs of the Department of Defense and we urge, there- 
fore, that further consideration be given to these areas. 

The bill as passed by the House proposes additional reductions through transfers 
totaling $260 million in working capital funds. Of this amount, the Department 
of Defense concurs with the transfer of $160 million more than was proposed in the 
budget. The amounts considered necessary in the management of these working 
capital funds would preclude any larger reduction at this time. Details concerning 
these funds are set forth in the attached statements. 

After careful consideration, restoration is requested of other proposed reduc- 
tions totaling $628,247,000. I feel that these amounts should be restored in order 
that important programs of the services may not be unduly retarded because of 
lack of funds. 

The House provided $51,419,000 to increase the number of personnel in drill 
pay status in the Army National Guard from 360,000 to 400,000; $30,499,000 to 
increase the Army Reserve from 270,000 to 300,000; $99 million to maintain 
Army active duty personnel at 900,000; and $45,200,000 to increase Marine Corps 
personnel to 200,000 by the end of fiscal year 1959. As we see the situation 
today, there is no requirement for numbers of military personnel in excess of those 
requested in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959. As a matter of fact, as 
modern weapons enable a man to increase his military effectiveness—and if the 
recently enacted amendments to the Career Compensation Act have the desired 
effect of retaining greater numbers of skilled military personnel—it may be possible 
for us to contemplate some further reduction in total numbers in the years ahead. 

In the case of funds for the Army Reserve, however, $10,760,000 of the 
$17,499,000 added by the House would be needed to support the strength of 
270,000, included in the President’s budget, for the costs of 6 months’ training 
for 2,645 additional ROTC commissioned graduates and for the cests of increased 
drill participation by Reserve personnel now anticipated for fiscal year 1959. 

The House provided a total of $824,043,000 in excess of the budget request 
for accelerated development or procurement of certain weapons and equipment. 
This includes $37 million for additional Army procurement of conventional 
equipment, $638,043,000 for the Polaris program, including 4 additional sub- 
marines, $11 million for speeding work on Regulus submarines, $48 million for 
additional procurement of the Hounddog missile and $90 million for the Minute- 
man solid propellent ballistic missile. 

Without exception, the funding requirements for each of these programs had 
been carefully considered within the Department of Defense during the formula- 
tion of the budget amendments for 1959, which were submitted to the Congress 
on April 2, 1958. These budget amendments incorporated the best thinking of 
the executive branch as to the optimum funding that should be provided at this 
time for the high priority defense programs that could profitably use additional 
funding. Of course, we must recognize that the almost explosive surge of mili- 
tary technology may indicate areas in the months ahead in which it may be 
feasible and desirable to go beyond our present plans. It is also likely, however, 
that there will be other areas in which progress may be slower than presently 
anticipated. For this reason, we feel that with reasonable flexibility in the 
utilization of funds, the overall 1959 budget, as amended, should be sufficient to 
permit us to take prompt advantage of such unanticipated breakthroughs as 
may develop during the course of the year. 

While we do not recommend appropriations beyond those requested in the 
President’s budget, as amended, the Congress clearly has the prerogative of 
providing the Department of Defense with additional flexibility by means of 
additional appropriations. We would not regard any such action as a mandate 
to pursue the various programs on a crash basis without regard to feasibility or 
desirability. Rather, we assume that the Congress would want us to continue 
to make frequent technical reappraisals of our various developmental programs 
and to use any additional funds at such time as technological progress demon- 
strated further acceleration to be warranted. 

In addition to the above items, we request that consideration be given to the 
attached proposed amendments to the general provisions which, in our opinion, 
if enacted as passed by the House, would adversely affect the operations of the 
Denartment of Defense. 

We have attempted to provide the committee with complete statements and 
have made requests for restoration for those items which we consider to be 
important. If the committee has questions concerning these amendments, 
witnesses most knowledgeable on the subject stand ready to provide additional 
detail. 

Sincerely yours, 








Neitz McE troy. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Bill, p. 2, line 11) 


(House hearings, p. 25) 
1958 appropriation 


RII URIEAN dear vices on csswiis ec tainitn eae ates eaelckaeag Stak ke ieee 15, 900, 000 
TIONS GOMES... ccna alesse debe eiee ce ene nea 15, 600, 000 
IID SUID aon sa st-ensipinccna ins tet se al ec idle Minaainieimasi aac aaa eee 15, 600, 000 
ST SIN sais 00s: 4c 0 5-seh mis eee oa bine aula Geran aon alana 300, 000 
PRRNEMEE THRONE... .ccvcnannidudcshewabcendemnaeiiaa 300, 000 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 2, line 11, strike out “$15,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$15,900,000,” 
an increase of $300,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restoration of the House reduction of $300,000 will provide the full amount 
of the appropriation requested to meet the necessary expenses of the Secretary’s 
office during the fiscal year 1959 and in addition will provide some small measure 
of flexibility in which the organization can be realined to carry out the objectives 
of the President and the Secretary of Defense. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The restoration of the House reduction of $300,000 is urgently requested to 
meet the necessary expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Defense during the 
fiscal year 1959 and to provide for the following: 

1. An increase of $600,000 over the amounts provided this year for research 
and engineering; weapons evaluation and testing; guided missile research and 
development; and atomic energy matters. 

2. Reimbursement of $120,000 to the MATS industrial fund for transportation 
to be furnished personnel of the Office of the Secretary of Defense not heretofore 
charged to this appropriation. 

3. To provide the Secretary of Defense some small measure of flexibility in which 
the organization can be realined to carry out the objectives of the President and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The estimate of $15.9 million for the expenses for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense for fiscal year 1959 is based on the present organization and functions in 
the Office of the Secretary and the reduced personnel levels established for these 
functions last spring by Secretary Wilson. While some further reductions may be 
realized as a result of the organizational and procedural reviews now underway, 
it appears that these will be offset by increases in personnel to handle new fune- 
tions and responsibilities contemplated under the reorganization proposals. 

The estimate does not take into consideration the proposal to add a joint opera- 
tions staff to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the proposal to consolidate congressional 
liaison and certain public information activities at the seat of Government. 

The full amount of the estimate of $15.9 million will be required to provide for 
an average of 1,246 civilian and 542 military personnel, or a total of 1,788, for the 
fiscal year 1959. Of the total funds required, over $5 million has been included 
for advice and assistance required by the Secretary of Defense for research and 
engineering; weapons evaluation and testing; guided missile research and devel- 
opment; and atomic energy matters. This is an increase of $600,000 for these 
purposes from this appropriation this year and reflects the increasing emphasis 
the Department is placing on new weapons research and development. 

The balance of the estimate, or $10.6 million, includes the estimated support for 
the remaining activities of the Secretary of Defense including the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and planning activities in the fields of manpower, personnel, and reserve; 
comptroller functions; requirements, procurement, and production; supply sys- 
tems and transportation; construction, housing, and real property management; 
health and medical; and other support activities. These activities have been 
reduced in the fiscal year 1959 budget by approximately $300,000 over the amount 
provided this vear. 
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In addition, the estimate of $15.9 million includes $120,000 to reimburse the 
MATS industrial fund for transportation to be furnished on MATS aircraft not 
heretofore charged to this appropriation, without further increasing the estimate 
over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

In summary, it is believed that, with these considerations, the estimate of $15.9 
million is the minimum amount which should be provided to enable the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense to carry out its responsibilities during the coming 
fiscal year. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Salaries and expenses—The amount approved for this appropriation is 
$15,600,000 or $300,000 less than the $15,900,000 requested. This reduction will 
hold the appropriation to the same amount estimated to be obligated during fiscal 
year 1958. The estimates for 1959 included an increase of $500,000 for weapons 
systems evaluation. While the committee has not approved the entire appropria- 
tion request, it should be understood that the reduction is not to apply to weapons 
evaluation work. 

“The Department of Defense is in the process of reorganization, a part of which 
is intended to streamline and speed work in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
While it is not known at this time what economies will result from this reorganiza- 
tion, certainly it should produce some savings. Therefore, the appropriation has 
been held to the 1958 obligation level.” 


INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
EMERGENCY FuND 
(Bill, p. 4, line 21) 


(House hearings, p. 17) 
1958 appropriation 1 $85, 000, 000 
1959 estimate 2 85, 000, 000 
House committee 3 150, 000, 000 
House floor 3 150, 000, 000 
465, 000, 000 
III sg tie i. So edo eee A Des 50 


1 Plus $150 million transfer authority. 

2 Plus $50 million transfer authority. 

3 Plus $100 million transfer authority. 

4 Plus $50 million transfer authority. 

5 Plus $400 million transfer authority requested. 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 4, line 21, strike out ‘‘$100 million” and insert in lieu thereof “$500 
million,’”’ an increase of $400 million over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would increase the transfer authority in this appro- 
priation from $100 million to $500 million and enable the Secretary of Defense 
to move promptly to capitalize upon any unexpected discoveries or technological 
breakthroughs. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The January budget submission requested authority for the President to transfer 
up to $2 billion between Department of Defense appropriations but did not specify 
the method. The subsequent budget amendments involving program augmen- 
tation of $1.6 billion have served to diminish the amount of transfer authority 
needed during fiscal year 1959. In view of these circumstances, the provision 
of an additional $400 million of transfer authority in the emergency fund should 
provide sufficient flexibility for fiscal year 1959. 

The emergency fund procedure for transferring funds, reflected in the House 
action, is a satisfactory arrangement for providing the necessary flexibility. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget estimate included an appropriation request for $85 million plus 
authority to transfer from other appropriations, available to the Department of 
Defense, up to $50 million for the emergency fund of the Secretary of Defense. 
The use of such funds has heretofore been restricted to transfers to the military 
departments for research and development projects. The budget request for this 
fund was in the exact amount provided in the original appropriation for fiscal 
year 1958. However, the Supplemental Defense Appropriation Act for 1958 
included additional authority to transfer up to $100 million for the purposes of 
this fund, which made 1958 availability that much higher than the 1959 budget 
request. 

“The committee bill provides for an appropriation of $150 million plus $100 
million in transfer authority. This compares with an appropriation of $85 million 
plus $150 million in transfer authority approved for 1958. The language in the 
committee bill has also been broadened to extend the scope of applicability to 
permit getting into immediate production on any newly developed weapon or 
device. This was done by approving the change of language proposed in the 
budget to include applicability of the funds to test and evaluation as well as to 
research and development, and adding further words applying to procurement or 
production. 

“The committee wants it clearly understood that the authority granted under 
this appropriation is not to be used for financing activities or projects for which 
funds have been previously denied by the Congress. It also is to be understood 
that no funds approved in this bill for so-called preventive-type maintenance of 
facilities should be withheld from such work and transferred to this fund.” 


RetTrrRED Pay, DepARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(Bill, p. 5, line 3) 
(House hearings, p. 96) 


1068 anproprintlewts cis os ont uC soe eee See ee $555, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the House____-_....-------------- 600, 000, 000 
rants nelle: . «oo kcasieweeudtdswesadmn swe 600, 000, 000 


House increase (-+-) or decbeame (=). ooo. Ses bik cwcdiscapeueneneaes 
Restoration requested from House action. _...........--.--.--. -..-.-.-.--- 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. 


WU sc ccs a acl oe rae wibtiend eh hci enc De ened ieetanceitc ns ane oe 40, 000, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate__._......._----------- 640, 000, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate__.__.---- 40, 000, 000 
Total requested oF the BOAGte.. oo nc dcndansdnddinaweniitenecene 640, 000, 000 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 5, line 9, strike out ‘‘$600 million” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$640 million,” 
an increased of $40 million over the House-approved amount or the same as the 
revised budget estimate of $640 million. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will provide the necessary funds to cover the in- 
increased costs of the pay of retired military personnel and fleet reservists as 
authorized by Public Law 85-422, approved May 20, 1958. The proposed amend- 
ment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House by $40 million. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


An additional $40 million will be necessary in fiscal vear 1959 to provide for 
the increased retired and retirement pay of military personnel on the retired rolls 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, including the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and for increased retainer pay for personnel of the inactive Navy 


and Marine Corps fleet reserves as authorized by Public Law 85-422, approved 
May 20, 1958. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget estimate for 1959 is approved as submitted in the amount of 
$600 million. This is an increase of $45 million over the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1958. The appropriation is for retired pay, as authorized by law 
of military personnel on the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, an 
Air Force including the Reserve components thereof and survivors of such per- 
sonnel. Expenditures from this account are increasing year by year and are 
expected to continue to increase until about the mid-1960’s when they will reach 
a level in excess of $1 billion per year.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Miuirary PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(Bill, p. 6, line 15) 


(House hearings, p. 757) 
1958 appropriation $3, 113, 000, 000 
1959 estimate 1 3, 105, 200, 000 
House action 2 2, 946, 400, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—) — 158, 800, 000 
Restoration requested from House action 55, 000, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. 

Doc. 103) 179, 561, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate 1 3, 284, 761, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate 234, 561, 000 
Total requested of the Senate 3 3, 180, 961, 000 


1 In addition $225,000,000 to be transferred from Army stock fund. 
2 In addition $425,000,000 to be transferred from Army stock fund, 
§ In addition $325,000,000 to be transferred from Army stock fund. 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 6, line 15, strike out ‘‘$2,946,400,000, and in addition, $425,000,000 to be 
derived by transfer from the Army Stock Fund:” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3, 180,961,000 and in addition $325,000,000 to be derived by transfer from the 
Army Stock Fund:’, which in total is $134,561,000 over the House-approved 
amount and a decrease of $3,800,000 below the revised budget estimate of 
ee and the $225,000,000 to be derived by transfer from Army Stock 

und. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $234,561,000 as follows: 

(a) Decrease the appropriation by $45 million which is not required to support 
the active Army end strength in the President’s budget. 

(b) Decrease the transfer from Army stock fund from $425 million to $325 
million and increase the appropriation by $100 million. 

(c) Increase the appropriation by $179,561,000 for the increased pay of military 
personnel as authorized by the Act of May 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-422). 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The $45 million added by the House would not be required to support the Army 
strength included in the President’s budget. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 proposed a transfer of $225 million 
from the Army stock fund. During the House hearings the question was asked 
if this figure could be raised. The answer was as follows: 

“The question has been raised as to whether or not the proposed fiscal year 
1959 transfer to $225 million of stock-fund money to another Army account 
could not be raised to perhaps $300 million. The answer to the question is a 
matter of judgment. On the basis of the arithmetic in the budget, the answer 
would be “yes.”” However, the arithmetic represents a forecast, not accom- 
paar a0 already achieved, and the proposed transfer was based on the possi- 

ility that the forecast might not be completely accomplished.” 
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It has been Department of Defense policy to provide cash in excess of technical 
and legal operating requirements in order to provide for variations in day-to-day 
operations, extensions of stock funds, and balancing of mobilization reserve stocks 
as requirements for these stocks are validated. 

The committee action will limit the current Army stock fund capability to: 

(a) Balance the highest priority mobilization Reserves as procurement require- 
ments are approved. These are the Reserves required to support current active 
Army forces in the period immediately after M—day. 

(6) Establish required stock levels of technical repair parts required to support 
new items of equipment introduced as part of the pentomic reorganization and 
modernization of the Army. 

It is believed that the overall readiness position of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Defense requires that flexibility of programing be retained to meet 
priority requirements. It is further believed that the cash balances recommended 
for retention are reasonable in furtherance of this objective. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the cash transfer be limited to $325 million 
in order to provide the Department of the Army the essential program flexibility 
necessary to meet requirements directly related to the combat readiness of active 
Army forces. 

The increase of $179,561,000 is necessary to provide additional funds for the 
increased pay of military personnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 
(Public Law 85-422). The increased pay will permit the retention of qualified 
personnel, which will be reflected in increased efficiency and lower training costs. 





HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget estimate for military personnel totals $3,330,200,000 comprised of 
$3,105,200,000 in new appropriations and $225,000,000 to be derived by transfer 
from excess cash balances in the Army stock fund. The committee has approved 
$2,901,400,000 in new funds and recommends the transfer of $425,000,000 from 
the stock fund, which will provide a total availability of $3.326,400,000. This is 
a reduction of $203,800,000 in new funds, but only $3,800,000 in total availability 
for 1959. in comparison with 1958 it represents reductions of $211,600,000 in 
direct appropriations and $186,600,000 in total availability including transfers. 
The additional $200,000,000 in transfer authority is made possible by limiting the 
cash balance in the stock fund to an amount equivalent to 60 days expenditures. 
Since this additional cash will be generated progressively during 1959 it is ex- 
pected that much of the transfer can be accomplished as the year progresses. 

“The requirements for military personnel in 1959 are based upon a beginning 
strength of 900,000 on July 1, 1958, and an ending strength of 870,000 on June 30, 
1959. The average strength will be 878,400. The number of officers, enlisted 
men, and cadets are shown in the comparative table below: 


‘Military personnel strengths 
[Thousands] 


Actual strength Projected strength 





ces | 


| June 30, 1958 Average strength 
June 30, | Dec. 31, | June 30, 
1957 1957 Original 1959 
fiscal year Current 
1958 esti- estimate 
| mate 


i a a a a 


Enlisted 
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“Approval of the full amount in each of the budgeted programs is recom- 
mended except for ‘Movements, permanent change of station.’ The committee 
continues to be concerned over the inordinate number of movements by individ- 
uals. It is aware of the emphasis being made toward reducing the number of 
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permanent change of station movements and wishes to commend the Army for 
efforts in this area. However, it appears the situation is not yet under control 
and direction must be given toward stabilizing the assignment of personnel over 
a longer period of time. For the past 2 years reductions have been made in the 
funds programed for travel and, according to testimony of Army officials, they 
have not hampered or hindered operations. Accordingly, a reduction of 
$3,800,000 is recommended this year in project 1311, ‘Permanent change of 
station movement of individuals’ in an effort to assist the Army in further reducin 
the number of movements. The Army should also direct attention towar 
reducing the amount of temporary duty travel. An effort should be made to set 
a target for a proportionate further reduction in the number of movements of 
individuals to be reflected in the 1960 budget. Funds budgeted for the movement 
of organized units have not been reduced.” 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
(Bill, p. 8, line 24) 


(House hearings, p. 450) 

1958 appropriation $3, 215, 000, 000 
1959 estimate 3, 040, 000, 000 
House action 3, 078, 208, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—) +38, 208, 000 
Restoration requested from House action — 43, 308, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate 

— 3, 700, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate 3, 036, 300, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate — 47, 008, 000 
Total requested of the Senate 3, 031, 200, 000 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 8, line 24, strike out “$3,078,208,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
‘*$3,031,200,000,”’ a decrease of $47,008,000 from the House-approved amount 
and $5,100,000 less than the revised budget estimate of $3,036,300,000. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will decrease the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $47,008,000. The five principal elements incorporated in this proposed 
amendment are: 

(a) Deletion of the $37 million recommended by the House in connection with 
the increase in strengths of the Reserve components. This increase is not re- 
quired to support the Army National Guard and Army Reserve strengths included 
in the President’s budget. 

(b) Deletion of $39 million recommended by the House in connection with an 
increase of 30,000 in the end strength of the active Army. This increase is not 
required to support the 870,000 strength included in the President’s budget. 

(c) The House reduction of $2,692,000 based on limitations imposed on im- 
plementation of the dependents medical care program. Based on action to be 
taken by the Department of Defense, the proposed amendment requests restora- 
tion of this reduction. 

(d) The House effected general reduction of $30 million in the interest of 
economy. The proposed amendment requests restoration of this reduction. 

(e) The reduction of $3.7 million incorporated in Senate Document 103. 
This reduction is based on fiscal year 1959 savings in the operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation due to enactment of the military pay bill. 

In comparison with the amount as passed by the House, the proposed amend- 
ment reduces the House amount by $79,700,000 and increases the House amount 
by $32,692,000, a net reduction of $47,008,000. 

The appropriation of $3,031,200,000 requested by the proposed amendment is 
$5,100,000 less than the revised budget estimate of $3,036,300,000. This reduction 
is the result of a $10,100,000 reduction based on an equivalent contribution of 
deutschemark support and an increase of $5 million recommended by the House 
for military surveys and mapping. 

With regard to the requested restoration of the proposed reduction of $30 million 
in the interest of economy, it is emphasized that the revised fiscal year 1959 
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operation and maintenance appropriation request of $3,036.3 million is $363.7 
million less than the corresponding request for fiscal year 1958. Although this 
reduction in funds is related to reductions in military strength, monetary savings 
directly attributable to the loss of 118,600 military man-years in fiscal year 1958, 
and fiscal year 1959 amount only to approximately $178 million. Thus, since 
the fiscal year 1958 appropriation request was submitted to Congress, the Army’s 
day-to-day operations have had to absorb reductions in the interest of economy 
in the order of $186 million in addition to the $30 million now proposed by the 
House. Moreover, reductions of this magnitude do not take into consideration 
continuously increasing requirements over which the Army has little or no control. 
The industrialization of the Military Air Transport Service alone will require the 
operation and maintenance appropriation to pay approximately $39 million in 
fiscal year 1959 for airlift services previously provided by the Air Force on a com- 
mon service, nonreimbursable basis. 

In essence, therefore, the effect of the proposed amendment on planned Army 
programs for fiscal year 1959 will be partially to alleviate the rapidly falling level 
of the Army’s day-to-day operations, particularly the deterioration of the Army’s 
physical facilities. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


For reasons indicated in the foregoing section, this section of the proposed 
amendment is limited to justification of the requested restoration of $30 million 
which the House reduced in the interest of economy. 

The total reduction by the House for the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation is $42,792,000. Of this amount $10,100,000 is offset by a corresponding 
deutschemark contribution of the Berlin Magistrate for support of United States 
Army forces located in Berlin. Accordingly, the proposed amendment does not 
request restoration of this latter amount. 

Of the $32,692,000 reduction for which restoration is requested, $30 million 
corresponds to the $30 million reduction effected by the House in the interest of 
economy. The remaining $2,692,000 of the requested restoration corresponds to 
the reduction in the dependent medical care program and for which restoration is 
— on the basis of justification to be provided by the Department of 

efense. 

The $3,078,208,000 approved by the House for fiscal year 1959 is considerably 
less than the amount provided by Congress for the current fiscal year. In this 
connection, however, it is emphasized that the actual operation and maintenance 
apportioned availability for fiscal year 1958 is $127 million less than the amount 
approved by Congress for fiscal year 1958 including consideration of anticipated 
deutschemark support which did not fully materialize. Thus, the level of opera- 
tions in fiscal year 1958 is one which may be logically expected to carry forwara 
deficits into fiscal year 1959 rather than one to be considered as a stabilized 
benchmark on which to forecost savings in future years. 

As indicated by the House, economy in operation is closely related to the size 
of the physical plant and to the elimination of duplicating facilities. The opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation request for fiscal year 1959 was formulated 
on the assumption that three major training installations would be inactivated in 
fiscal year 1958 and thereby generate savings in fiscal year 1959. These installa- 
tions have not been inactivated. The number of active training installations 
must itself be closely correlated with the strength of the active Army including 
elements or individuals of the Reserve components undergoing active duty train- 
ing. To have closed these installations prior to the establishment of fiscal year 
1959 strength limitations would have involved costly closing costs and possi- 
ble reactivations at an even greater cost. Training activities have, however, 
been eliminated, curtailed, and consolidated. Completion of this action will 
hinge on further study of the impact of the increase in the active duty training 
loads associated with the increase in strength of the Reserve components. 

The Army has also made progress in reducing other required facilities to the 
absolute minimum and eliminating duplicating facilities. It appears inevitable, 
however, that the savings accruing from these actions are more than offset by 
increases in other areas such as the industrialization of the Military Air Tra sport 
Service, wage and transportation rate increases, price increases, and similar ‘actors 
beyond Army control. 

Additional and equally important consideration must be given to increased 
requirements over which the Army does exercise control but which are mandatory 
in nature. The increasing complexity of the modern equipment essential to the 
pentomic Army leads to more expensive operations. Repair and maintenance of 
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this intricate equipment is exceedingly costly. The personnel who operate and 
maintain the equipment have to be provided special training which is also more 
expensive than hertofore. 

The Department of the Army, like the House, is apprehensive of the growing 
backlog of deferred maintenance. It is a basic truth, however, that with the 
declining resources available to the operation and maintenance appropriation, 
priorities for the use of available funds have to be established. The training and 
maintenance of a combat-ready Army must take priority over the upkeep of 
real property. Every effort has been and will continue to be made to prevent 
increases in the current backlog of deferred maintenance. Favorable action on 
the proposed amendment will enhance the possibilities of attaining this objective. 

In substance, therefore, the justification of the proposed amendment is that 
the Department of the Army is fully cognizant of the necessity for and has been 
successful in achieving economies in the worldwide day-to-day operations financed 
by the operation and maintenance appropriation. These economies, however, 
are more than offset by mandatory increases which may not have been placed 
in proper perspective when reflected within declining appropriation requests. 
If the proposed amendment is approved, the resulting $3,031,200,000 will still 
be $161.6 million less than the actual apportioned availability for fiscal year 
1958. Even within this reduction, the Army will have absorbed such major 
increases as the $39 million to reimburse the Military Air Transport Service. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“This appropriation provides the funds for the day-to-day operations of the 
Army. The budget estimate for the new fiscal year totals $3,040 million. The 
committee recommends an appropriation of $3,039,208,000, a net decrease of 
$792,000 and $175,792,000 less than the amount provided for the current fiscal 
year. 

“General reduction.—In the interest of economy a general reduction of approxi- 
mately 1 percent of this appropriation, $30 million, has been made. This action 
is consistent with similar reductions in appropriations for the other services. 
The President in his budget message in January devoted several paragraphs to 
‘actions for economies’ in the Department of Defense. He stated that ‘we must 
eliminate programs and facilities no longer needed and make sure that we have 
no needless duplication.’ He mentioned the closing down and disposing of 
installations not definitely required, the evaluation of all facilities and activities 
which are retained to prevent extravagance and wastefulness in operation and 
maintenance, and the need to streamline the supply and distribution activities. 
It is felt that with all the funds available in an appropriation of this size and 
savings that will surely accrue from the actions described above, the funds pro- 
vided will be ample for the ensuing fiscal year. The reduction has not been 
applied to specific budget programs or projects since there is a considerable 
amount of flexibility in an appropriation of this size. However, the committee 
intends that none of the reduction shall be applied to funds programed for the 
preventative maintenance of the physical plant. It was testified that the backlog 
of deferred maintenance will increase from $96 million in 1958 to $116 million in 
1959. Every effort should be made to generate additional savings that can be 
applied toward the reduction of this growing backlog. 

“* Medical activities—The committee recommends $150,408,000 for this program, 
a reduction of $2,692,000 in the estimate and is $23,694,000 below the amount. 
currently programed for 1958. The reduction by the committee is to be applied 
to project 2430, ‘Medical care in non-Army facilities’ and reflects the savings 
it is estimated will accrue due to the imposition of the limitation on dependent 
medical care contained in section 633 of the bill. The budget estimate for the 
Army portion of the program for the care of dependents in civilian facilities in 
1959 is $18,532,000 which has been reduced to $15,840,000. This compares with 
$19,193,000 in 1958. 

“Armywide activities —The committee is recommending $469,500,000 for the 
program in 1959, an increase of $5 million over the budget estimate, but $29,402,- 
000 less than the amount programed for 1958. Activities within this program 
include the operation of the Department of the Army Headquarters, and the 
headquarters of major field commands, armywide communications, finance and 
audit services, the support of the Army intelligence program, survey and mapping 
activities and other specialized services. The increase is to be applied to project 
2570, ‘Military surveys and maps.’ The budget allowance for this project in 
1958 was $40,667,000. The budget request for 1959 is $34,432,000. In response 
to interrogation, Maj. Gen. R. H. Wienecke, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, stated: 
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‘‘* * * The reduced amount of funds available to the Army were apportioned 
in various areas. In the mapping program we have reduced to a marginal efficiency 
to maintain our capability to expand in the event of an emergency. In the mean- 
time, we have extended our program longer than we would like to but within 
acceptable risk limits. The committee is concerned that completion of the pro- 
gram would have to be extended to what map service representatives feel is an 
unforeseeable date. It was also disclosed that about 225 engineering intelligence 
specialist positions would have to be eliminated due to the reduction imposed. 

ngineering intelligence includes the study of the terrain of foreign countries, 
military geography, and other related subjects which, in addition to actual 
mapping, makes it possible to determine more accurately the location of possible 
targets. This is becoming increasingly important with the advent and develop- 
ment of missile warfare capabilities. Therefore, the committee has restored a 
substantial portion of the funds that will enable the program to proceed in an 
orderly fashion. 

“Support of increased Army Reserve and Army National Guard strength. As 
is described in the sections of the report dealing with these two activities, addi- 
tional operation and maintenance funds are required to support the increased 
strength authorized. A total increase of $37 million over the budget is recom- 
mended for this purpose—$24 million in support of the Army National Guard, 
and $13 million in support of the Army Reserve. This represents the full amount 
of the estimated cost attributable to increasing the Guard, but is a reduction of 
$3 million in the estimate for the Reserve inasmuch as the buildup in strength 
will be over a period of time. The Guard strength is already in being. 

““Deutschemark support.—The committee has retained the same language as 
carried in the bill for several years permitting the utilization of deutschemark 
payments. The budget was prepared on the basis that the authority would be 
eliminated and included an estimate of the appropriations that would be required 
in lieu of that support. The Army portion, estimated to be $10,100,000, is con- 
tained in the operation and maintenance appropriation which accordingly has 
been reduced by that amount.” 





RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(Bill, p. 9, line 10) 
(House hearings, p. 153) 


21008 anpronmiating. .... oui6 2 foc. sn ees es oo. ee 1 $197, 000, 000 
SUG GHMNNNOG . £065 Sid see ee ae iS unen do cena. 185, 000, 000 
MOONS MUONS. uu. 5 Cd gos ee el ee Ae ieee 202, 499, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—)_.__-....---..-.-_------- +17, 499, 000 
Restoration requested from House action___._....__.-..------ —6, 739, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (8S. 

DOG. WOR ine kn 2s SOL ed dn eee bess ee ane 9, 500, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate_____...._....-_------- 194, 500, 000 
Net change from House action requested of Senate__._-_____--- +2, 761, 000 
Total requested of the Senkte . os ecck soaking uh eeesseewen 205, 260, 000 


1 In addition, $10,000,000 of unobligated 1957 balances continued available. 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 9, line 10, strike out “‘$202,499,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$205,- 
260,000’’, an increase of $2,761,000 over the House-approved amount and 
$10,760,000 increase over the revised budget estimate of $194,500,000. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $2,761,000. 

The increase would provide for the following adjustments: 

1. $17,499,000 decrease restoring the United States Army Reserve to a strength 
of 270,000. 

2. $10,760,000 increase to support deficiencies in the 1959 estimates which have 
developed subsequent to the submission of the President’s budget. 

3. $9,500,000 increase for the increased pay of Reserve personnel as authorized 
by the act of May 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-422). 


26879—58——-18 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. The $17,499,000 added by the House would not be required to support the 
United States Army Reserve strength included in the President’s budget. 

2. The $10,760,000 is required for the following items: 

(a) $5,260,000 for increased cost of drill participation of 270,000 persons at 
~ panne versus 85 percent for officers and 78 percent versus 70 percent for 
enlisted. 

(6) $5,500,000 for increase in 6-month training input for commissioned ROTC 
graduates from 6,000 to 8,645. 

3. The increase of $9,500,000 is necessary to provide additional funds for the 
increased pay of military personnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 
(Public Law 85-422). The increased pay will permit the retention of qualified 
personnel, which will be reflected in increased efficiency and lower training costs, 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


‘‘The Reserve personnel appropriation provides for the direct military personnel 
costs of pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for the Army Reserve and Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The budget estimates of these programs total $185 
million. The committee recommends an appropriation of $202,499,000 which is 
$17,499,000 above the estimate but $4,501,000 below the total amount made 
available in 1958. 

“The 1959 budget estimate provides active duty and Reserve duty training for 
an entering and ending Reserve duty drill-pay strength of 270,000 individuals. 
The strength of the Reserve components, as well as that of the active Army has 
been the subject of a great deal of discussion and thought since the submission of 
the budget in January. The proposed reduction of 30,000 in the ending strength 
of the Army Reserve has been considered very carefully and it is the reeommenda- 
tion of the committee that the drill-pay status military strength of the Reserve 
should be increased to 300,000 as of June 30, 1959. The Reserve has been slow 
in attaining its planned strength in the past due to numerous restrictions placed 
upon it. However, the rate is increasing progressively and it is believed it will 
be possible to achieve this goal. The value of the Reserve forces should not be 
Sane especially in view of the downward trend in strength of the Regular 

rmy. 

“The Department estimated that $22,499,000 would need to be added to this 
appropriation to support an ending strength of 300,000. The committee has 
allowed only $17,499,000. This $5 million reduction in the Department’s estimate 
is made because it appears that the buildup in strength will be spread over a 
period of months. Accordingly, funds will not be required to pay the total number 
throughout the entire year. Actual strength is presently at about the 270,000 
level contemplated in the budget. A comparable increase of $13 million has been 
made in the operation and maintenance appropriation for the additional support 
required. 

“For informational purposes the following tabulation shows in comparative 
form the number of reservists in a drill-pay status. 


1956 actual | 1957 actual 1958 1959 1959 recom- 
planned budget mended 














End of year: 




















ir alia, aide hal a alll dina bea hai sé eies 46, 400 48, 800 50. 000 50, 000 53, 000 

RINT oot check acu iudenebee 128, 700 187, 100 220, 000 220, 000 247, 000 

cin es ee 175, 100 235, 900 270, 000 270, 090 200, 000 
Average: ? ) eae 

cna dentgn banana tbvobabadeee 45, 000 47, 700 49, 400 50, 000 51, 500 

a eka oe | 113, 600 157, 900 203, 500 220, 000 233, 500 





SE rte adenine tcnipeceaa taal 188, 600 | 205, 600 | 252, 999 270, 000 | 285, 000 


Nortr.—The table includesonly those individuals who are assigned to units which have 48 drills annually. 
In addition, but not included, the program has 6-month trainees, mobilization designees, Army Reserve 
school students, and individual reinforcements. 
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Army NationaL GuaRD 
(Bill, p. 10, line 13) 
(House hearings, p. 214) 


1966 appropriation: .. .<.- <. .<.~. Sok seeke eee nntwl case ewe $333, 800, 000 
Oe COUN. as 55 ik no ok a ee ee eee 298, 000, 000 
PROEe ROME. «056 ous ose eee eda eae eakeeamaaanene 325, 419, 000 
House increase (-+) or decrease (—) 2... oo occ +27, 419, 000 
Restoration requested from House action_________._.___.---_--- — 27, 419, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. 

SOO). oS cate de oe nace eee cee eee eee 12, 374, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate______..___..----------- 310, 374, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate_______--_- — 15, 045, 000 
"“DGGns LOCIONUOE Dr GO IO. 6 enc cemnadneeniosn due neee 310, 374, 000 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 10, line 13 strike out ‘$325,419,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
*‘$310,374,000”, a decrease of $15,045,000 below the House approved amount 
and the same as the revised budget estimate of $310,374,000. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will decrease the appropriation allowed by the 
House by $15,045,000 as follows: 

(a) Decrease the appropriation by $27,419,000 which is not required to support 
the National Guard strength of 360,000. 

(b) Increase the appropriation by $12,374,000 for the increased pay of National 
Guard personnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-422). 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The $27,419,000 added by the House would not be required to support the 
Army National Guard strength included in the President’s budget. 

The increase of $12,374,000 is necessary to provide additions! funds for the 
increased pay of military personnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 
(Public Law 85-422). The increased pay will permit the retention of qualified 
personnel, which will be reflected in increased efficiency and lower training costs 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Funds are provided in this appropriation for the support of the Army National 
Guard except for ammunition, radio controlled aerial targets, and certain major 
items of organizational equipment and construction which are carried in other 
armywide appropriations. 

“The 1959 budget contains an estimate of $298 million to support a beginning 
strength of 400,000 and an ending strength of 360,000. The committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $325,419,000 which is $27,419,000 above the budget, 
but $8,381,000 less than the 1958 appropriation. 

“The committee has had the benefit of considerable testimony from Army and 
guard officials as well as qualified outside witnesses urging that the strength be 
continued at 400,000. Official representatives of the guard, while supporting the 
budget, in response to questioning indicated they felt a strength of 400,000 was 
essential to keep all of the units in the revised troop structure at the proper level. 
Upon careful consideration, the committee recommends that the military person- 
nel strength of the National Guard be maintained at not less than 400,000 through- 
out 1959, which is approximately the current strength and that contemplated at 
the beginning of the ensuing fiscal year. The committee recognizes the diffi- 
culties resulting from. too frequent fluctuations in strength. The guard continues 
to be a valuable adjunct to the Regular Army and is a force that is relatively in- 
expensive to support. As is the case with the Army Reserve the National Guard 
will form a part of the nucleus for an expanded Army if that need should arise. 
Additionally, in case of a national emergency, it would have a very stabilizing 
effect in all the States throughout the Nation. 

“The Department estimated $27,419,000 in additional funds would be required 
in this appropriation to support the increased end strength which the committee 
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has approved in full. A comparable increase of $24 million has been made in the 
operation and maintenance appropriation to provide for the additional active 
Army support that will be required. 


“The personnel strength which will be supported by this appropriation is 
summarized in the following comparative table: 


“Army National Guard personnel strength (in paid status) 


1956 actual | 1957 actual | 1958 planned | 1959 budget | 1959 a 


mended 
End of year 
RI Sh cikstsdstteibiekvaicegliahiesn apices 34, 899 36, 795 36, 000 35, 000 37, 000 
BN teins Gdoukecdesannan 369, 504 385, 383 364, 000 325, 000 363, 000 
TN iscosnara ocean atigeiioaina 404, 403 422, 178 400, 000 360, 000 400, 000 
Average: bs ee eM os RR rede, Se 
ERS SE eae 34, 550 35, 934 36, 400 35, 37, 000 
BN katt tb ccdcondencecscus 345, 692 377, 537 370, 400 341, 960 363, 000 
NN bec ipedctg se bcnes 380, 242 413, 471 406, 800 377, 460 400, 000’" 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MissILes, ARMY 
(Page 11, line 7) 
(House hearings, p. 373) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 11, lines 7, 8, and 9: Strike out the words “‘purchase of not to exceed 28 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘‘purchase passenger motor vehicles for replacement only.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This change would allow the procurement of passenger carrying vehicles in 
fiscal year 1959, for replacement only, if necessity arises. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


It was pointed out in testimony before the House committee that the Army 
had eliminated some 541 buses from its original $1,620 million program princi- 
pally because of priority of funds and particularly because the Army is currently 
making a worldwide inventory and review of authorization of passenger carrying 
vehicles. The review of this worldwide inventory, including age distribution 
of assets, may indicate the necessity for procurement in fiscal year 1959. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 
(Bill, p. 11, line 15) 
(House hearings, Army, p. 373) 


(House hearings amendment, Army, p. 184) 


ee ee Ae en ceu tun baatcat net es oe 10 
er em = SPR ESS Dio ed ee ete 2$1, 623, 100, 000 
ay nN 8 Sa he ne bee tacancdkbened 1, 644, 600, 000 
ne Ee 20 Se cok cap ee mcnousece 1, 659, 600, 000 
ne Ce ed ee Bl ae 2 Le an cacenal 36, 500, 000 
I Ss eee ne gee cdoakaue 25, 000 


Pe $20 million derived by transfer from military personnel, Army in Supplemental] Defense Appropriation 
ct, 1958. 


2 Includes $218,100,000 in 1959 budget amendment in H. Doe. 364. 
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The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 11, line 15, strike out ‘'$1,659,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“‘$1,659,625,000”, an increase of $25,000 over the House-approved amount and 
$36,525,000 more than the revised budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendments will restore $25,000 to the procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles, Army appropriation. 

The restoration would provide for the following changes: 

1. Decrease of $15 million which is not required to support the active Army 
end strength in the President’s budget. 

2. Increase of $15,025,000 for Army aircraft spare parts, including spare engines. 

If, after consideration of the additional information of the cost of initial spare 
components in relation to flyaway value of aircraft, the committee still feels that 
20 percent is the proper criteria for expenditure of PEMA funds, it will be neces- 
sary for the Army to budget for additional O. and M. funds to properly support 
the aviation program. Unless restoration is made through either PEMA or 
O. and M. funds, it will be necessary to curtail operations in the field. 

The combat readiness of operational units will be effected by a reduction of 
flying hours caused by inadequate supply support. The entire Army aviation 
program which is so essential to mobilizing our Army on the atomic battlefield 
will suffer. 

3. It does not request restoration of the $475,000 for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion for the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. However, authority 
is requested to purchase ammunition not in inventory required for issue to the 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. The $15 million added by the House would not be required to support the 
Regular Army included in the President’s budget. 

2. The $31,518,000 budget estimate for Army aircraft spare parts in fiseal year 
1959 is based on the minimum spares support requirement for the Army to per- 
form its aviation mission effectively. ‘The percentage factor for initial spare 
components and spare parts for Army aircraft, particularly helicopters, is high 
because (1) the larger number of high cost time change components which are 
required to maintain helicopters in safe operating conditions, (2) most of the 
aircraft models included are relatively newe1 types which utilize a greater number 
initial spares in the introduction period, and (3) the worldwide allocation of small 
numbers of aircraft increases the volume of spares and spare parts necessary to 
adequately support the Army aviation program. If the total funds requested 
are not provided, it will be necessary to reduce the aircraft parts procurement 
program in order to provide the minimum logistic support. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
(Verbatim excerpt) 


“Procurement of equipment and missiles 


“The procurement of all major equipment for the Army is provided through 
this account including long lead time materiel such as guided missiles, aircraft, 
weapons, ammunition, vehicles, and facilities. The procurement of certain 
items for the Navy, Air Force, mutual assistance program, and other authorized 
customers is also handled through this appropriation on a reimbursable basis. 

“The committee recommends an appropriation of $1,644,600,000 for 1959 
which is the first appropriation since the end of the Korean war. Prior to this 
year there have been sufficient funds available from balances and reimbursements 
to carry on budgeted programs. The original budget submitted in January con- 
tained an estimate of $1,405 million. The amendments to the budget, submitted 
on April 2, 1958 (H. Doc. No. 364), contained an increase of $218,100,000 for 
the acceleration of two programs: (1) $130,100,000 for the Nike-Zeus antiballistic- 
missile-missile system, and (2) $88 million for the modernization of equipment for 
the pentomic divisions of the Army. 

“The amount recommended represents a net increase of $21,500,000 over the 
amended budget estimate which totaled $1,623,100,000. The committee increase 
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provides $37 million for modernization of equipment offset by reductions of 
$15,500,000 in other programs. No attempt has been made to apply the increase 
to the individual budget programs. 


“‘Nike-Zeus anti-missile-missile program 


“The committee recommends the full amount of the request for Nike-Zeus 
procurement, $130,100,000. The Army during 1957 put considerable effort into 
the development of the Nike-Zeus anti-ICBM missile and there have been expres- 
sions of great confidence in its success. By memorandum dated January 16, 1958, 
the Secretary of Defense directed the Army to devlop the system including the 
radars and computers. The amendment to the budget represents an acceleration 
of the program and the funds in this appropriation will enable the production of 
some research and development type equipment. Officials of the Army in re- 
sponse to question indicated the desirability to produce initial sets of equipment 
that could be on site at the same time prototype sets are being produced. The 
Secretary of Defense was questioned as to further financing and augmentation of 
the anti-missile-missile program and in response made the following statement: 

““*The scientific advice we have is that what we should do is to move with 
maximum speed in the research and development phase of this; that we not under- 
do this in any way at all, but that we not spend hundreds of millions on production 
of rr weapon pending further confirmatory indications that we know what we 
are doing.’ 

‘Accordingly the committee has provided the funds requested for the Nike-Zeus 
program. 


** Modernization of equipment 


“In discussing the strength of the active Army previously in the report the 
matter of providing our pentomic forces with modern equipment was mentioned 
and it was indicated an additional $37 million was being provided in addition to 
the $88 million in the amendment to the budget. The necessity for providing 
adequate funds at this time is clearly substantiated by the following testimony of 
Maj. Gen. Frederic J. Brown speaking for the Army: 

‘“**The basic reason for the urgency of this request is the problem we are faced 
with, is that we reorganized our divisions before we had the equipment necessary 
to the new organization. We did it so they could live on the atomic battlefield. 
We had to get dispersal. So, regardless of whether we had the required equip- 
ment, we went ahead and reorganized. The equipment required for increased 
dispersion and increased ranges is in all stages of development and production 
some even in its research stage. For example, we just conducted a large field 
exercise in Germany with the new pentomic organization equipped with our old 
communications equipment. Our Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations was over 
there to observe it and came back with the report that the communications do not 
have the necessary range and channels. We have accepted the risk, knowing that 
the existing equipments are inadequate to support the pentomic structure. There- 
fore, we must reequip our forces, particularly the forces overseas and our Strategic 
Army Corps, with equipment designed for our pentomic organization as soon as 
it can be produced. The equipment requested in this amendment is just such a 
package of advance equipment.’ 

“On the basis of all the testimony given and the desire to have an effective 
Army equipped with the most modern and mobile equipment and weapons 
possible, the committee recommends the inclusion of the additional funds. The 
budget originally contained $657 million for the modernization of conventional 
equipment, which was later amended by $88 million. With the addition of the 
$37 million increase over the budget recommended by the committee, the Army 
will have a total of $782 million available for this phase of the modernization 
program in fiscal year 1959. 


“Budget programs 


“Major equipment.—This program which is estimated to cost $895,900,000, 
exclusive of the unapplied committee increase, in 1959 as compared to $685,800,000 
in 1958 provides for the procurement of weapons, vehicles, aircraft, electronic and 
communication equipment, floating, rail, construction, and materials handling 
equipment. The additional funds are included due to an increase in the procure- 
ment of combat and tactical vehicles, electronic and communications equipment 
for the new pentomic divisions, and the introduction of new weapons into the 
supply system. 

“The Army is proposing to purchase 420 aircraft in 1959 at a total cost of 
$113,145,000, including initial spare parts. It is estimated that the actual value 
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of the aircraft exclusive of initial spare parts is $81,627,000. Consistent with 
action taken in the Navy and Air Force titles of the bill in limiting the amount 
available for initial spare parts to approximately 20 percent of the flyaway value 
of the aircraft funded in the bill the committee has made a reduction of $15,025,000. 

“The committee is not satisfied that the Army has thoroughly studied the 
current procurement availability of vehicles which represent advanced design 
concepts. Many of the vehicles the Army proposes to purchase, such as the 
M-141 \%-ton 4 x 4 truck and the Mighty "Mite, were developed several years ago 
and represent at best modifications of obsolescent designs. The committee 
believes that the Army can obtain, within the time ste required, lightweight 
vehicles of advanced design. Such lightweight vehicles would more nearly meet 
the requirements of current modern Army tactics. 

“Ammunition and guided missiles.—Provision is made in this program for the 
procurement and manufacture of conventional ammunition and fuzes and guided 
missiles including launching and control devices such as the Nike-Zeus antimissile 
missile discussed earlier. Other missiles that will be procured include Hawk, an 
air defense missile against aircraft at low to medium levels, which will be produced 
in large quantities; Nike-Hercules for air defense will be produced in about the 
same quantities as in 1958; Redstone, the longest surface-to-surface guided missile 
now in the hands of troops, will be produced in limited quantities; Sergeant, a 
solid-propellent surface-to-surface missile that will eventually replace Corporal, 
will be procured in support of the development program; Lacrosse, a more accurate 
guided missile for division and corps support, will be produced in operational 
quantities; and Dart, the antitank guided missile, will be placed in production. 

“The budget programed $868,400,000 for this activity. The committee has 
made a reduction of $475,000 which reflects the effect of the limitation on the 

purchase of new ammunition for rifle matches discussed below, thus allowin ng 
$867, 925,000, exclusive of the unapplied committee increase, in 1959 as compare 
to $808, 200, 000 presently estimate od for 1958.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAvy 
(Bill, p. 13, lines 5, 6, and 7) 
(House hearings, pp. 145-185) 


1958 appropriation_______- se ng ‘dn iS oo ns om nn eke, 
1959 estimate considered by ne aes ceca ee 2) 301, 818, 000 
SECIS GORING is. ie iain bass actin Dac en taaes eee 2, 263, 568, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—)___--.---_-___-- et ke — 38, 250, 000 


Restoration requested from House action... -_..-----.---.--.---..s.42-.2--- 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate 


(8. Doe: Mia diac eke Bet Sion We bx Sep eeteend . +122, 152, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate____________-_-___--- 2, 423, 970, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate_____-___ + 122, 152, 000 
Total requested of the Senate_________.___-__-_----- nutes 2, 385, 720, 000 


Nore.—In addition, the following amounts to be derived by transfer from 
revolving funds: 


1968 appropriation... .. - «oi. 62.252 oe ssca Shen es $190, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by House_---_--_.-..------------ = 100, 000, 000 
NN MONS ne as gs Ros eek ee cae oe ee eee 135, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by pmnGee 3. tS a 100, 000, 000 
Total requested of the Senate_____._._.._.---_--.---------- 135, 000, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 13, line 5, strike. out ‘‘$2,263,568,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,385,- 
720,000,” an incease of $122,152,000 over the House-approved amount and 
$38,250,000 less than the revised budget estimate of $2,423,970,000. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the 
House by $122,152,000 to provide additional funds for the increased pay of mili- 
tary personnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-422). 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The increase is required to provide funds to cover increased rates of pay and 
allowances provided by Public Law 85-422. 

This appropriation covers pay, allowances, and related expenses associated with 
military personnel on continuous active duty. The budget estimate for this item 
is $2,301,818,000. The budget also proposes transfer of $100 million from the 
Navy stock fund. The committee recommends $2,263,568,000, a reduction of 
$38,250,000 in the budget estimates and $31,432,000 less than the appropriation 
for fiscal year 1958. In addition, the committee recommends transfer to this 
appropriation of $135 million, including $120 million from the Navy stock fund, 
and $15 million from the Navy industrial fund. 

The committee believes that further decreases can be made by the Navy in 
their estimates for temporary duty movements and permanent changes of station. 
Accordingly, reduction in the amount of $3,250,000 has been made in the funds 
requested for this item. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


(Bill, p. 13, lines 9 through 16) 
(House hearings, pp. 185-194) 


I ee ed ol Sopinhas oe we ae $86, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the House_._-......-..------------ 84, 735, 000 
I cinta mate cit atinn enim Waa aaom chen bene ap om 84 735, 000 


House increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Restoration requested from House action----.-.-...-.---------- --------.--. 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. 


SIL, 2c 0 Celis tekst met etka ec etin ahaa bede he ome ohne: Hea tien soe +5, 363, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate_____._.....------------- 90, 098, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate____._.------ +5, 363, 000 
Eh ObRs COGRUNLEW OF UhG MOTRG: 25 Slee Sain hwo cowie. 90, 098, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 13, line 16, strike out ‘$84,735,000’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$90,098,000,” an increase of $5,363,000 over the House-approved amount and 
the same as the revised budget estimate of “‘$90,098,000.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $5,363,000 to provide additional funds for the increased pay of military per- 
sonnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-422). 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will permit increased pay for qualified members of 
the Naval Reserve as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-422). 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“This item covers pay, allowances, and related costs of personnel participating 
in the Reserve training program. The committtee has approved the budget 
estimate of $84,735,000 for this activity. This is $1,265,000 less than the appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1958, but an increase of $1,467,000 in the funds actually 
made available to the Navy for the purposes of this appropriation in fiscal year 
1958. The funds approved by the committee will provide an average drill-pa 
strength in the Naval Reserve of 133,856 in fiscal year 1959 which compares with 
133,193 in fiscal year 1958. The Reserve program approved by the committee for 
fiscal year 1959 represents a change in the concept of the Ready Reserve. In the 
past the program has been based primarily on training individuals for advance- 
ment with the idea of preparing them for their place in the mobilization pool of 
the Navy. The fiscal year 1959 program calls for a selected reserve within the 
Ready Sieices. This will be essentially the drill-pay portion of the Ready 


Reserve. The new selective reserve will prepare units instead of individuals for 
mobilization duties. The surface units for example will actually man the various 
vessels and be drilled and trained asacrew. In the aviation program the emphasis 
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will be placed on the coiling and training of squadrons, with the idea of reporting 
as units to the task assigned in the event of mobilization. The training program 
for the selected Reserve units will be primarily for antisubmarine warfare duty.”” 


Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 
(Bill, p. 14, line 8) 


(House hearings, pp. 195-224) 


BRE AICI a oo ts. ert nei ta ws esata cs tai boamtnaaetoe aia an hekabeaaG $87, 000, 000 
Te TI as Sid ores acti ea aida en dan eee 86, 305, 000 


5, 000 
5 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 14, line 8, strike out “$85,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$86,305,000’’, 
an increase of $1,305,000 over the House-approved amount and the same as the 
budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $1,305,000 to the Navy personnel general 
expenses appropriation. 

‘he restoration would provide for carrying out the programs described in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget document. The fiscal year 1959 estimate was based on 
a level line operation, despite price and wage increases, except for expanded func- 
tions and for better maintenance. The committee agreed with the base and 
specified approval of increases for maintenance of training and support facilities, 
expansion of nuclear propulsion training, increased emphasis on scientific and 
engineering courses, and the related manpower data processing system and the 
manpower information system. Although the planned increases for the Naval 
Academy were not specifically mentioned, the interest of individual Members of 
Congress indicates that approval is implicit. In addition to these items appear- 
ing in the estimate, the Chief of Naval Personnel has been directed subsequent 
to formulation of the budget to establish a college program for enlisted men in 
physical sciences, costing $125,000 the first year, and because of Capehart hous- 
ing at Fort Story and Fort Ord sponsored by the Department of Army, has been 
directed to operate Wherry housing at Little Creek, Va., and Monterey, Calif., as 
public quarters. If the Department of Defense authorizes operation of the latter 
as rental housing in fiscal year 1959, the cost will be $275,000, otherwise it will 
cost $2 million. There was no opportunity to include the enlisted scientific 
program or this housing in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 

If the restoration is not provided it will be necessary to eliminate increases for 
procurement of electronic spares for training, $36,000, tuition aid, $50,000, and 
procurement of training aids, $32,000; to reduce the increases recommended by 
the Board of Visitors for the Naval Academy from $824,000 to $400,000 and the 
manpower information system from $2,410,000 to $2 million; and to eliminate 
Navy’s support of Olympic games participants, $50,000. Smaller reductions will 

necessary in other support programs, reducing them below the 1958 level, in 
order to offset the committee reduction of $1,305,000 and the additional require- 
ments for the enlisted scientific program and the Wherry housing acquisition. 
Wage board pay increases awarded after submission of the budget will cost 
$650,000 in fiscal year 1959. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The condition of physical facilities has steadily deteriorated because of lack of 
maintenance funds. The committee has recognized this condition and recom- 
mended additional funds for the purpose. The committee has similarly recom- 
mended additional funds for the manpower data processing system and the man- 

ower information system, as well as scientific and nuclear propulsion training. 
he increases requested for the Naval Academy represent a minimum approach 
to the recommendations by Members of Congress, prominent educators, and 
businessmen, both those serving on the Board of Visitors and those commenting 
as individuals. The above increases alone constitute a requirement of $947,000 
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more than the committee’s recommended amount. The increase of $220,000 for 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and advanced enlisted school tuition is 
needed to support continuation of programs previously approved by the Congress, 
and for which the students are either already in colleges or are under contract to 
begin. The increase required for the foregoing plus the enlisted scientific pro- 
gram and Wherry housing program is a minimum of $1,567,000, or $262,000 more 
than the restoration requested. The restoration is essential to permit continua- 
tion of adequate support to the Navy’s personnel program including procurement, 
distribution, and administration of personnel, provision of morale building activi- 
ties, and management improvements while accomplishing to the degree feasible 
within the resources available reduction in the backlog of costly deferred mainte- 
nance. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget request for ‘Navy personnel, general expenses’ is $86,305,000. 
The committee has approved $85 million, a reduction of $1,305,000 in the budget 
estimates and $2 million below the amount appropriated for the current fiscal 
year. This item covers numerous support activities relating to military per- 
sonnel including training, recruiting, maintenance and operation of Navy and 
Naval Reserve facilities of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, the Naval Academy 
and certain personnel support. 

“The reduction recommended by the committee has been made in the programs 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel not concerned with the maintenance of training 
and support facilities. 

“The inactivation and disestablishment of activities and other reductions in 
fiscal year 1958 force levels distorts the picture with reference to the comparison 
of appropriations for 1959 with those for fiscal year 1958. The amount recom- 
mended by the committee is properly compared with a program of $81,458,500 
for fiscal year 1958. The increase in funds provided will allow an expansion of 
nuclear propulsion training, increased emphasis on scientific and engineering 
courses and increased maintenance funds in an effort to decrease the large backlo 
of costly deferred maintenance. Funds have been also provided for increase 
manpower data processing systems in the field and a departmental manpower 
information center which are expected to reflect savings in future years’ appre- 
priations.”’ 

Minrrary PERSONNEL, MARINE CoRPS 


(Bill, p. 14, line 9) 
(House hearings, Navy, pp. 74-89, 1017-1019) 


(Overall Policy Statements, p. 537) 
1958 appropriations $609, 449, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the House 593, 606, 000 
House action 1 604, 056, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—) 1+-10, 450, 000 
Restoration requested from House action — 36, 650, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. 

Doc. 103) +31, 636, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate 625, 242, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate — 5, 014, 000 
Total requested of the Senate 1 599, 042, 000 


1 Plus $25 million to be derived by transfer from Marine Corps stock fund. 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 14, line 17, strike out “‘$604,056,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$599,042,- 
000’, a decrease of $5,014,000 from the House approved amount and $26,200,000 
less than the revised budget estimate of $625,242,000. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment provides a total availability in this account of 
$624,042,000 (including $25 million to be derived by transfer from Marine Corps 
stock fund) which will retain the strength of the Marine Corps as set forth in the 
President’s budget and will include funds in the amount of $31,636,000 to provide 
for the military pay increases provided by Public Law 85-442. The proposed 
amendment will decrease the appropriation allowed by the House by $5,014,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Of the total funds made available by the House the $36,650,000 added for an 
increase in Marine Corps strength would not be needed to fund the personnel 
strength set forth in the President’s budget. 

The Department of the Navy accepts the transfer of $25 million from the 
Marine Corps stock fund to this account since assurances have been received 
that the funding for the account, ‘‘Loran stations’’ will be accomplished by means 
other than a transfer of $20 million from the Marine Corps stock fund as proposed 
in the budget document. 

The amount of $31,636,000 provides increased pay for Marine Corps personnel 
on fulltime active duty for an end strength of 175,000. The net decrease of 
$5,014,000 under that amount approved by the House is the result of assessing 
$31,636,000 for increased pay cost against the $36,650,000 provided for the in- 
creased strength. 
























HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 






‘‘Military personnel (p. 12) 


“* * * These are offset in part by a committee directed increase of 12,000 
men for the Marine Corps. The purpose of the committee action is to maintain 
the Marine Corps at an end strength of 200,000 men, instead of permitting a 
decrease to 175,000 men by the end of 1959 as proposed in the budget.” 


“Military personnel, Marine Corps (p. 49) 


“The budget request is $593,606,000. The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $604,056,000, an increase of $10,450,000 over the budget estimates 
and $25,944,000 less than the funds appropriated for this activity in fiscal year 
1958. In addition the committee recommends a transfer to this item from the 
Marine Corps stock fund of $25 million. The total funds made available by the 
committee include $36,650,000 for the increase in the Marine Corps end strength 
for fiscal year 1959 from 175,000 to 200,000 military personnel. 

“A strong Marine Corps is essential to our National Defense Establishment. 
The striking power of the operating forces of the Marine Corps consist primarily 
of 3 combat divisions and 3 air wings with supporting forces as provided by law. 
These forces deployed in this country, aboard ship, and in advance bases in the 
Pacific and the Far East, form a striking force immediately available and prepared 
to fight in a general war, a small war, or a limited war. The budget recommended 
by the President did not make adequate provision for these specifically authorized 
Marine Corps forces. It was based on a reduction in the fiscal year 1959 end 
strength to 175,000 men, 25,000 below the amount determined to be the minimum 
essential force level of the corps. Accordingly, the committee has provided funds 
for the maintenance of the Marine Corps which will enable them to reach a strength 
of 200,000 military personnel at the end of fiscal year 1959. * * * 

“The funds recommended by the committee will enable the Marine Corps to 
maintain itself at the minimum strength required and will enable the corps to 
fulfill its traditional role in the national defense posture of this country as the 
Nation’s force in readiness. 

“As in the case with the Navy, the committee believes that further improve- 
ments can be made in the curtailment of movements concerned with personnel 
on temporary duty and permanent changes of station and has made a reduction 
of $1,200,000 in these activities.” 





























RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 
(Bill, p. 14, line 20) 
(House hearings, pp. 89-97) 


1066 approprintion::.... scccGuiss on cetadaend Ginadn Ss cand $23, 200, 000 
1060: cotimate.... ...sisenactdin oss osu Sole iaeea a cee 23, 000, 000 
Bowne ection... 2c. dc oc ge CRG. Se te Shee ee een cee 23, 000, 000 


Fioupe increase (+-).or decréase’ (——).o sos ce ce eek he lee) eee 
Restoration requested from House action__---.....------------. ----------- 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (8S. Doc. 


100) q.cca es ee eee es eee +760, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate____..__..--.----------- 23, 760, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate_.-.....--- +760, 000 


Total requested of the GenGte. oicisc ce ccts Sed si idee endesuaen 23, 760, 000 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 14, line 25, strike out ‘‘$23,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$23,760,- 
000,” an increase of $760,000 over the House approved amount and the same as 
the revised budget estimate of $23,760,000. 





EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The requested amendment provides basic pay increases as authorized by 
Public Law 85-422 to Reserve personnel. The proposed amendment will increase 
the appropriation allowed by the House by $760,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The $760,000 additional requested is required to fund the increase to basic pay 
for personnel performing annual tours, school tours, special tours, and inactive 
duty for training. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 









“‘Reserve personnel, Marine Corps (p. 50) 


“The committee recommends the budget estimate of $23 million for Reserve 
personnel, Marine Corps, a decrease of $200,000 in the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1958. The funds made available by the committee will provide for support 
of an average strength of 45,275 drill-pay reservists organized into 317 units, both 
ground and air. Support will also be provided for an average strength of 264,208 
reservists in nondrill-pay status. The fiscal year 1959 Marine Corps Reserve 
program contemplates the increase of air units from 84 to 93, including the addi- 
tion of helicopter squadrons in furtherance of the Marine Corps’ vertical envelop- 
ment doctrine.” 










MarRINE Corps Troops AND FACILITIES 


(Bill, p. 15, line 9) 






(House hearings, p. 122-137) 











RR oe Rte whee dc bree eee een etoie $173, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the House._..........-..--------- 168, 252, 000 
Oc ee an 173, 127, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—)__..---------------------- + 4, 875, 000 
Restoration requested from House action_____._._...-.---------- — 4, 875, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. 

SN ag ea ai ts ed Ng iad — 10, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate_._..__....-.---------- 168, 242, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate__.__.---- — 4, 885, 000 
Sota requested of the Benne cs. ook sk ciwinsaunepcbokwansenoun 168, 242, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 15, line 22, strike out ‘$173,127,000’’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“‘$168,242,000’’, a decrease of $4,885,000 from the House approved amount, and 
the same as the revised budget estimate of $168,242,000. 


















EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will provide $168,242,000 to the appropriation 
**Marine Corps troops and facilities’? which will support the Marine Corps strength 
set forth in the President’s budget. 










JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The amount of $4,875,000 added by the House to support an increase in Marine 
Corps strength would not be needed to fund the personnel strength set forth in 
the President’s budget. The further decrease of $10,000 is related to savings 
shown in Senate Document 103 which result from passage of the pay act amend- 
ments (Public Law 85-442). The proposed amendment will decrease the appro- 
priation allowed by the House by $4,885,000. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


(P. 51) 


“This item provides the housekeeping functions of the Marine Corps. The 
committee has approved the amount of $173,127,000, an increase of $4,875,000 
over the budget estimate of $168,252,000, and $4,873,000 less than the funds 
appropriated for fiscal year 1958. The increase recommended by the committee 
is related entirely to the increase in the personnel strength of the Marine Corps. 
The funds made available will provide for the continued operation of the Shore 
Establishment commensurate with the requirements of the Marine Corps and will 
include funds for a modest start on a program to eliminate a portion of the deferred 
maintenance backlog.”’ 














AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
(Bill, p. 15, line 23) 
(House hearings, p. 249) 













TORS GDDTOD TOMO a oiicn ns ncnnknneednelcnms wand $1, 837, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the ites tehnceitetontieane deacumnans 2, 092, 595, 000 
MOON GONE 6.5. cc numsiiemadnden oabinabaae ume ane aaa 1, 947, 095, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—).---..--.---.---.-----.- — 145, 500, 000 
Restoration requested from House action_._..._.....--------- +145, 500, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. 

I LN ss nes joc cuce cast lcnaceenl ais team girl aiid tata re seaside —3, 300, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate____.___._____- Seed 2, 089, 295, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate___-_-_-- +142, 200, 000 
"ROGA! TOCUOBURG: OF tit HONGNG 5 oo ccs ncendandnamnutseneca cme 2, 089, 295, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 16, line 10, strike out ‘'$1,947,095,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
**$2,089,295,000”, an increase of $142,200,000 over the House approved amount, 
and the same as the revised budget estimate of $2,089,295,000. 













EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $142,200,000. 

The amendment would provide: 

1. An increase of $2 million for procurement of 10 twin-engine aircraft to replace 
overage light cargo administrative aircraft now in use. 
2. An increase of $143,500,000 for initial spares for the 1959 program. 
3. A decrease of $3,300,000 for savings resulting from military pay increases. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 



















1. The Navy requests restoration of $2 million for procurement of 10 adminis- 
trative-type aircraft in a light transport version. This procurement represents the 
initial buy of an essential Navy program to replace its present light transports 
which are becoming unusable because of age. During calendar year 1960, the 
year in which the proposed 10 replacement aircraft would be delivered, it will be 
necessary to retire 80 of the older models which will then have been in operation 
an —- of 16 years. 

In assessing the effects of the House reduction of $143.5 million for initial 
spares support a brief background in the necessity for and current method of 
procurement of these spares is helpful. The majority of the initial spares repre- 
sent procurement cost of repairable items, either as complete spare equipments, 
such as engines and radar or communication equipment, or subassemblies, such 

as structural parts of the basic airframe. The greatest demand for these repair- 
able items occurs relatively early in the program life of the related airframe at 
the time peak operations for that model are scheduled. Procurement and pro- 
duction lead times for these repairable items is essentially the same as for the 
related installed equipment and the orders must be placed concurrently with or 
shortly after the order for the airplane. The remaining funds provide the “bits 
and pieces” used in the overhaul and repair of the major assembly. Production 





ie 
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lead time for these items is somewhat shorter and the purchase orders are placed 
at the time necessary to meet overhaul schedules. 

The present method of budgeting and procuring supporting aircraft spares is 
considered economical and practicable for several reasons: 

(a) Complete spare equipments which are required early are ordered concur- 
rently with the installed quantities and the Government benefits pricewise from 
a quantity buy. 

(b) For repairable subassemblies, the contractor is informed early of the 
probable extent of orders for spares which the Navy will require and this permits 
him to schedule production and order raw material in the most economical 
fashion. Actual spares orders are then placed throughout the life of the pro- 
duction contract while the tooling remains in place. The range and depth of 
support is computed on an item basis immediately prior to placing the order. 

(c) Spares are produced and delivered concurrently with end items so that 
support material is available for operating carriers and squadrons at the time the 
aircraft are assigned. 

(d\ The total cost of an aircraft program including its spare components, is 
presented at one time for approval of the Congress prior to authorization and 
initiation of the program. 

In summary, the Navy method of buying spares permits an orderly and eco- 
nomical determination of requirements and an economical production program, 

If the restoration of $143.5 million for initial spares procurement is not provided, 
it will be necessary to defer placing spare parts orders until the following year. 
Nonconcurrency of delivery of parts with the aircraft to which they relate may 
cause grounding the aircraft. The current 32 percent level of support has been 
inadequate to maintain an acceptable degree of availability of the newer models. 
This inadequacy is evidenced by our experience in aircraft out of commission for 
lack of parts. Overall this rate averages 7 percent, but on our recent models, 
where the percentage investment in spare parts has been lowered in recent years 
in an endeavor to economize, the rate averages 20 percent. 

In addition, price increases which have occured since the 1959 program was 
considered by the House have already made necessary a downward adjustment 
in the number of aircraft which the Navy can procure in 1959. <A further reduc- 
tion will be necessary if the House reduction for initial spares is not restored. 

3. It is estimated that the retention of trained personnel as a result of military 
pay raises will permit an improvement in aviation safety and a corresponding 
reduction in aircraft losses from crashes. The impact of the improvement in 
attrition rates is expected to save $3,300,000 in fiscal year 1959. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee has eliminated the $2 million requested for purchase of adminis- 
trative-type aircraft. Sufficient aircraft of this type exist in the inventory at the 
present time to supply Navy requirements. 

‘‘The spare parts problem as it relates to aircraft procurement has been a matter 
of great concern to the Congress for some time. The administration of this 
program by the services has resulted in large purchases of spare parts which all 
too frequently end up in surplus stock. At the same time, aircraft are grounded 
because of lack of parts of some other type. There is no question but that the 
increasing complexity of modern aircraft has made the accurate prediction of 
requirements for initial spare parts most difficult. It appears to the committee, 
however, that the Navy has had sufficient experience with modern aircraft to do a 
much better job in this support field than it has. This matter is under detailed 
study by the Navy now and the committee trusts that prompt action will be 
taken to clarify many of the problems existing. Three hundred and seventy-nine 
million dollars was requested for spare-parts support of aircraft in this procure- 
ment program. This represents approximately 32 percent of the flyaway cost of 
these aircraft. The committee believes that these costs are excessive and that 
more judicious pruchases of initial spare parts could result in considerable savings 
without any jeopardy to operational capabilities and accordingly has reduced the 
amount requested by $143,500,000 to bring the total provided to approximately 
20 percent of the flyaway costs.” 
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AIRCRAFT AND Facruities, NAvy 


(Bill, p. 16, line 12) 









(House hearings, p. 317) 









RAD DEPOT iii Sen ivelnn cae cd am didlawir dein ta ee $853, 500, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the House__....._..._..-.--..---- 844, 008, 000 
AUIS DANIO 55 ws rca scien aspen cede adhe tala ok Ode alain 836, 508, 000 
House increase (++) or decrease (—)__-__---------_------_-.-- — 7, 500, 000 
Restoration requested from House action__.........----------- +7, 500, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doe. 

ONY as sc Sncesiicricasessice aura en seas ter De i as eh MI eat — 200, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate_____........-..----.-- 843, 808, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate_.______-_- +7, 300, 000 


Total requested of the Senate - _ 843, 808, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 






PROPOSED AMENDMENT 












Page 16, line 20, strike out ‘$836,508,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$843,808,000”, an increase of $7,300,000 over the House approved amount 
and the same as the revised estimate of $843,808,000. 


PRRON OF 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT 








The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $7,300,000 and prevent the firing of approximately 2,000 civilian employees 
essential to naval aviation programs in fiscal 1959. 





JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 











The amount of $2,500,000 added by the House for an increase in Marine Corps 
strength would not be needed to fund the personnel strength set forth in the 
President’s budget. However, restoration of the $7.5 million House reduction 
less the $200,000 savings included in the amendment to the Senate is required 
to preclude curtailment of essential naval aviation programs. The Navy is 
faced with substantial increases in the costs of wages and materials which have 
occurred since the budget estimates were prepared. Wage increases of per diem 
employees alone will amount to more than the restoration requested. As required 
by law, wages of these employees are adjusted periodically to provide pay scales 
for Government per diem employees equal to comparable industry rates in given 
localities. Adjustments which have occurred in local wage rates since the 1959 
budget estimates were prepared will cost in excess of $10 million. More than 
$6 million of this amount is associated with the aircraft overhaul budget activity. 

In effecting the reduction in the Navy’s aircraft overhaul program the House 
committee cited two reasons— increased utilization of competitive private industry 
and general economy through improved efficiency. With respect to the former, 
a recent Navy study has examined the procedures through which commercial 
sources are used for rework of naval aircraft. An important phase of this study 
included examination of contractual procedures with a view toward determining 
the most advantageous and economical means of using commercial sources. 
Present Navy policy of 3-year contracting which permits initial competition and 
renewal options, subject to negotiated terms, for 2 additional years has been 
verified as the most advantageous contracting method. Discussions held with 
the major industrial sources involved in aircraft overhaul have reaffirmed this 
fact. Commercial sources favor the cost-plus-fixed-fee method during the first 
year of the contractor’s performance. This is because of the infeasibility of 
bidding on a fixed price. basis when every aircraft poses a different bill of labor 
and material requirements. 

There is general industry acceptance that follow-on contracts for the following 
two annual option periods can be satisfactorily negotiated on a fixed price with 
an over-and-above clause for labor and material beyond specification terms. It 
is impractical for the most experienced and well-qualified contractor to enter into 
a competitive contracting arrangement on a repetitive annual basis. A minimum 
of 6 months is required for a contract source to reach a favorable point on a 
production learning curve. To discontinue this source at the end of the year and 
establish another source would involve substantial costs to the Government in 
manpower training, material relocation, facility and tooling costs, and, more 
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significantly, disruption of the uniform flow of reworked aircraft and components 
to the operating forces. 

As regards the improved efficiency, continued emphasis has been applied by 
the Navy toward management improvements which have resulted in a steady 
learning curve improvement in reduced man-hours required to rework the more 
complex aircraft and components. This annual improvement has partially 
offset deficiencies resulting from labor and material cost increases. In developing 
the fiscal 1959 budget, full consideration was given in the pricing to improvements 
achieved or contemplated. 

As a result of the incentives offered by the military pay increases, the overall 
effectiveness of aviation personnel will be improved by the retention of a larger 
proportion of the trained and experienced pilots and technical personnel. Savings 
expected in this appropriation resulting from fewer aircraft accidents and attendant 
lower costs of repairing crash-damaged aircraft are estimated at $200,000. 

Accordingly, restoration of $7.3 million of the $7.5 million House reduction is 
necessary to carry out essential naval aviation programs during fiscal 1959. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“This appropriation contains funds for the operating costs of naval and marine 
aviation including the Air Reserve, fuel, overhaul and repair of aircraft, and the 
maintenance and operations of the Aviation Shore Establishment. The budget 
estimate is $844,008,000. The committee recommends $836,508,000, a reduction 
of $7,500,000 in the budget estimate and a decrease of $16,992,000 from the 
appropriations in fiscal year 1958, but only $3,492,000 less than the funds actually 
made available to the Navy for the purposes of this appropriation during fiscal 
year 1958. 

“The committee recommends a reduction of $4 million in the funds requested 
in the amount of $217,417,000 for flight operations for the Navy and Naval 
Reserve. In the past the Navy has not met the flying hour objectives set forth 
in the budget and there appears to be no basis for expecting any improvement in 
this respect in fiscal year 1959. The funds made available by the committee are 
sufficient to maintain the proper flight operation programs in the Regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve. 

“The committee has eliminated $6 million from the $245,883,000 requested for 
aircraft overhaul. Increased emphasis upon awards to private industry on 
competitive basis for the maintenance and overhaul of aircraft and more prudent 
operation of the naval overhaul and repair program can achieve this reduction 
without difficulty. The funds made available by the committee are $3,272,000 
in excess of those estimated to be used in fiscal year 1958. 

“The committee has provided $2,500,000 in this appropriation for the increased 
requirements of Marine Corps aviation as a result of the increase in the end 
strength of the Marines in fiscal year 1959 from 175,000 to 200,000 military 
personnel.”’ 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


(Bill, p. 17, line 17) 


(House hearings, pp. 384-503) 
INCI Sos ft ee ia a cy deraoneees $1, 880, 000, 000 


aN 0 5 te ies eee 1 1, 587, 800, 000 
I 2 pe a gi hs ies Be ain dca bela ke 2 2, 016, 400, 000 
5 6 a i ee ree 22, 016, 400, 000 
NNN che i i a i cr 2+ 428, 600, 000 
UNE III ok oe oe esse eee coeeles + 104, 000, 000 
Parustmment to: Polarin cetimiates 6 ooo no is bn tc cans — 29, 000, 000 


1 Includes $206,800,000 in 1959 budget amendment. 
3 Includes increases in submarine programs of $532,600,000; include decreases of $104 million. 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 17, line 17, strike out “$2,016,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
*$2,091,400,000’’, an increase of $104,000,000 to the shipbuilding and conversion 
program over the House-approved amount, a decrease of $29 million to the 
Polaris estimate, and $503,600,000 more than the revised budget estimate. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $104 million to the shipbuilding and 
conversion program and effect an adjustment to the Polaris estimate of a $29 
million decrease. 

The proposed amendment would provide funds of— 
1. The construction of two ships, as follows: 


te) 2} an enews Tene, MOOK nok ooo nu o> hah axcakiedamaanoel $29, 000, 000 
(0) 2 AM phibjous- GNOAUe WRNDS «| — ns 5 nn lic cwatiawsenense dewes 40, 000, 000 


2. Advanced material procurement for a second nuclear-powered carrier, 
$35 million. 
3. Reduction of $29 million of the Polaris estimate, as discussed below. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The budget request for the Polaris program was considered by the President to 
be the prudent amount in the light of the state of the art at the time that the 
amended budget was submitted. This program has, of course, continued to receive 
emphasis since that time. Should technical or production advances exceed 
expectations the increases indicated by the House committee action would enable 
the Navy to capitalize on such developments and to expedite this program. 

The 1959 budget request contained no provision for acceleration of the three 
Regulus II submarines in the 1958 shipbuilding program. If it develops that 
introduction of Regulus II capability into the fleet can and should be accelerated 
sufficiently to warrant additional construction funding, the $11 million provided 
by the House committee will be used toward that end. 

The House committee recommended an additional $521,600,000 for the fleet 
ballistic missile program in this appropriation based upon $161 million previously 
estimated for the program in the amended budget. However, due to the deletion 
of $29,000,000 for two ships from the original 1959 program and the application of 
these funds to the ballistic missile program a total of $190 million was previously 
estimated for the program. Thus the additional funding required for the six 
submarines would be $492,600,000 or $29 million less than the $521,600,000 
recommended by the House committee. 

The funds requested for the two amphibious ships were eliminated from the bill 
without prejudice because the necessary tonnage authorization was not yet 
available. The necessary authorization is contained in a bill (H. R. 11518) which 
has been reported favorably by the Committee on Armed Services. If this bill is 
enacted into law the proposed restoration will be needed in order to proceed with 
the construction of these ships. Regarding the advanced material procurement 
for the second nuclear-powered carrier, the position of the Navy is that carrier 
attack forces will be an essential and integral part of our defense picture for the 
foreseeable future, and that nuclear-powered carriers will be vitally needed to 
maintain the highest degree of efficiency and range of such forces. 

While the Navy decided to delay requesting a second nuclear-powered carrier 
in 1959 in order that urgently required ships and weapons with antisubmarine 
warfare potential be bought, it is definitely the intention of the Navy to request 
a second nuclear-powered carrier in 1960. The advanced material procurement 
requested in 1959 for that carrier would help close the gap left by not requesting 
a carrier in 1959. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


‘“*# * * Tn addition the committee has recommended $11 million above the 
budget for the acceleration of three nuclear-powered guided-missile submarines 
approved in the fiscal year 1958 program. These additional funds will make 
these submarines available to the fleet at least 6 months earlier than originally 
scheduled. 

‘“* * * Funds were requested of Congress in the amendments to the budget for 
fiscal year 1959 (H. Doc. 364) for only two additional fleet ballistic-missile sub- 
marines and certain supporting activities at a total cost of $335,757,000. These 
revised budget estimates reduced the net cost to $306,757,000 as a result of the 
deletion of funds for two vessels from the original fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding 
and conversion program and the transfer of these funds to the fleet ballistic missile 
program * * * 


26879—58——19 
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“Fleet ballistic missile program 





|supplemental| Committee | Committee 
budget esti- | recommen- | __ increase 
mate dation 
| 
wien 


| 


Appropriation 








Shipbuilding and conversion. ‘ ---| $161, 000, 000 | $682, 600,000 | $521, 600, 000 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition. .-| 91,000, 000 


134, 700, 000 | 43, 700, 000 
Research and development -- _- 49, 800, 000 121, 000, 000 | 71, 200, 000 
Servicewide operations. _- 4, 957, 000 | 6, ‘500, 000 | 1, 543, 000 


Total - 306, 757, 000 “944, 800,000 | 638, 043, 000 


‘The tonnage represented by the fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding and conversion 
program is authorized by law except for the amphibious assault ship (LPH) and 
the amphibious transport, dock (LPD). The funds requested for these two vessels 
have been therefore eliminated from the bill without prejudice. When sufficient 
authorization has been made available the committee will have no objection to 
reviewing the need for these vessels and, if necessary, providing the additional 
funds for their construction. 

“Funds in the amount of $35 million requested for advanced procurement of a 
second nuclear superearrier for the fiscal year 1960 procurement program are 
denied. The appropriation of these funds in the fiscal year 1959 program would 
virtually commit the Congress to approval of this supercarrier in the fiscal year 
1960 program. The committee approved funds for the first nuclear supercarrier 
in the program for fiscal year 1958. At that time, it stated in the report accom- 
panying the Defense Department appropriation bill: 

‘*“Tn approving the funds requested, the committee wants it clearly understood 
that it is not approving the entire program of the Navy for five additional nuclear- 
powered carriers in future years. Rather it is the desire of the committee that 
the request for funds for these carriers be withheld until such time as the ability 
of the Navy and the shipbuilding industry to produce an acceptable ship in an 
efficient and economical manner has been more clearly demonstrated.’ 

“Such an ability by the Navy and the shipbuilding industry has not been 
demonstrated. The role of the supercarrier in our military plans must be re- 
studied in the light of the changing concepts of modern warfare and the rapid 
advancements being made in scientific and technical fields.”’ 






















SHIPS AND FACILITIES 
(Bill p. 18, line 7) 
(House hearings, p. 504-557) 








1958 appropriation .. $820, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the House__- : 790, 738, 000 
House action___~- ws _. 773, 710, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—) - : 17, 028, 000 
Restoration requested from House action _ +17, 028, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. 

ee ee hs a _ 302, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate 790, 436, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate + 16, 726, 000 


Total requested of the Senate _. i aie 790, 436, 000 














PROPOSED AMENDMENT 











Page 18, line 7, strike out ‘773,710,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
‘‘$790,436,000,” an increase of $16,726,000 over the House-approved amount and 
the same as the revised budget estimate of $790,436,000. 





EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 








The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $16,726,000. 

The amendment will provide for the following: 

1. Partially compensate for wage and material increases which have been 
generated since this budget was submitted. These increases have amounted to 
$14,900,000 of which $5,028,000 is requested here. 
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2. Allow accomplishment of the third increment of the Reserve Fleet moderni- 
gation program. 

If this amendment is not approved, active fleet support will suffer to the extent 
that planned work cannot be accomplished within funds available. Any further 
increases in wages which may be granted during fiscal year 1959 will add to this 
problem. In addition, the 52 Reserve Fleet antisubmarine warfare ships which 
are scheduled for modernization during 1959 will not be modernized thus reducing 
the Navy’s mobilization potential in this area. 

The decrease of $302,000 can be absorbed by increased efficiency due to the 
recent increase in military pay. 







JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 












The amendment is based on the latest cost information available to the Bureau. 
The budget as submitted to the Congress was computed on prices in effect on 
June 30, 1957. As of March 31, 1958, the average salary in naval shipyards has 
increased by 5.1 percent due to wage board increases; the average salary in private 
shipvards has increased by 2.5 percent and the cost of material has increased by 
2.2 percent. In terms of dollars these increases can be broken down as follows: 


Wages cu peatad ae feet ; ......-. $13, 300, 000 









Naval shipyards ; ; nd ._... 12, 200, 000 
Private shipyards ; : 1, 100, 000 





Material aoa poe . Bok 1, 600, 000 


Naval shipyards. ; igure cape am eee 1, 300, 000 
Private shipyards__- = on soma ; Pralahs 300, 000 






Total increase __ : rc ae 900, 000 


ie ei RE A ERD Ea Se 
tan de hava, enn gs rear Se A ck Poe a 1, 400, 000 


Wage increases in naval shipyards have been granted as follows: 


Naval shipyards 



























Average Percent 
Yard Date | hourly in- increase 
crease | 

San Diego ideal’ ‘ : ..| Oet. 20, 1957 $0.11 | 4.9 
Boston ad ; oe Nov. 17, 1957 ll 5.1 
Portsmouth.__. ; <Senh gliSeantee . 07 3.8 
San Francisco--- dea aaiaa .-----| Dee. 8 1967 .16 | 6.1 
Mare Island __. aad ‘ win cael i eel 6.1 
Pearl Harbor az | Dee. 15, 1957 | -17 | 9.5 
Charleston .| Dee. 22, 1957 . 075 3.6 
Puget Sound.--_- ; Jan. 19, 1958 | 12 5.4 
Norfolk _. 5 .| Feb. 23, 1958 .09 4.3 
Philadelphia Mar. 2, 1958 .16 7.1 
». 5 


New York May 25, 1958 .13 
Long Beach !_. 





1 Wage-board survey underway now; results expected in late June. 











The $12 million reduction in the reserve-fleet area is based on testimony con- 
tained on page 516 of the House hearings. This appears to be based on a mis- 
understanding of the testimony. It is important to note that the $12 million 
cited as the cost of maintaining reserve-fleet ships slated for disposal (class D) 
applied to the total of all Navy appropriations and not to ‘Ships and facilities, 
Navy” alone. The $42,422,000 requested under this appropriation was to cover 
the following items: 


Modernization of 52 ships (classes A and B)______-..-_____-.__-_ $15, 962, 000 


Drydockings (classes A, B, and C)_______--------- Saeed 1, 990, 000 
Inactivations (classes A, B, and C) de a hh os _ 18, 781, 000 
Industrial assistanee (classes A, B, and C) | todas an 1, 769, 000 


Supplies and equipage (classes A, B, C, and D) Senda 1 800, 000 
Maintenance of service craft (elass B)_- ze 2, 120, 000 
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Only $160,000 was planned to be spent on maintenance of class D ships. This 
is included in the amount designated for supplies and equipage. Due to the time 
required for disposal, the maximum savings which could be realized during 1959 
under ‘‘Ships and facilities, Navy” is approximately $100,000. 

The decrease of $302,000 can be absorbed by increased efficiency resulting from 
the recent increase in military pay. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“This is the maintenance and operation appropriation for the active and 
reserve fleets and the supporting Shore Establishment facilities. The com- 
mittee recommends $773,710,000, a decrease of $17,028,000 in the budget esti- 
mates of $790,738,000 and $46,290,000 less than the funds appropriated for 
the current fiscal year. Reduction in the cost of fuel oil already experienced by 
the Navy and a highly desirable accelerated ships-disposal program which should 
result in decreased costs of maintenance and preservation of the reserve fleet 
make this reduction possible. 

“The Chief of the Bureau of Ships testified that, based on the fuel consumption 
anticipated in the President’s budget, reduced fuel prices make possible a saving 
in}the order of $5 million to $6 million. 

“The maintenance of the reserve fleet is a matter of concern to the committee. 
Many of these vessels have outgrown their usefulness and are now obsolete to 
the needs of the Navy. The committee has special reference to those vessels in 
the so-called class D category of the reserve fleet. Their continued maintenance, 
plus those stricken from the Navy ship list and awaiting final disposal, are esti- 
mated to cost approximately $12 million annually. The testimony of Vice Adm. 
R. E. Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics) is quite expressive 
as to the military value of these vessels. He states: 

““*They are technically beyond a useful life, and the expense of converting 
them would be so terrific that we would wind up with a hermaphrodite that 
would be of no real value.’ 

‘‘While the committee realizes that it is not entirely the fault of the Department 
of Defense and the Navy that disposal has not been made of these ships it fails 
to see any justification—legal, economic, military, or other—that requires their 
continued maintenance. Accordingly, the committee has deleted the $12 million 
requested and will expect the Navy to take prompt steps to facilitate this disposal 
program. Committee hearings on this subject will be found on page 491 of the 
Department of Defense hearings and on page 513 of the hearings related to the 
Department of the Navy.” 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 
(Bill p. 19, line 1) 


(House hearings, p. 570) 
1958 appropriation au er ae mds . $207, 800, 000 
1959 estimate _ ; Lee . ooo ts: os 1 563, 835, 000 
House committee__-___ _- : eee ; ; 597, 535, 000 
House floor -_ ---- : : : ---s-ss= 597,500, Ge 
House reduction __---_- — + 33, 700, 000 
Restoration requested _- : es er 10, 000, 000 


1 Includes $103,600,000 in 1959 budget amendment. 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 19, line 1, strike out ‘$597,535,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$607,- 
535,000’’, an increase of $10 million over the House-approved amount, which would 
restore the new obligational authority requested in the President’s budget, as 
amended. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will provide the funds necessary to carry out the 
program directed by the House committee in its report. 
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JUSTIFICATION 





OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The budget request for the Polaris program was considered by the President 
to be the prudent amount in the light of the state of the art at the time that the 
amended budget was submitted. This program has, of course, continued to receive 
emphasis since that time. Should technical or production advances exceed ex- 
pectations, the increases indicated by the House committee action would enable 
the Navy to capitalize on such developments and to expedite this program. It is 
believed that the House committee intended complete approval of the Navy’s 
$593 ,835,000 procurement of ordnance and ammunition program. The committee 
went even further; it directed a $43,700,000 increased effort in this account for 
the Polaris program. However, in doing so, it recommended only $33,700,000 
additional new obligational authority. The committee recommended that the 
balance of $10 million to finance this total effort should be derived from use of 
nonreplacement shelf sales to be made from the presently nonexistent 1959 mili- 
tary assistance program common-item order. Repevel estimated funds from 
earlier military assistance orders have actually diminished since the estimates were 
presented to the House committee, due to unforeseeable cancellation of military 
assistance plans; $10 million in prior-year military assistance orders were canceled. 
These resources were planned for application to Navy’s 1958 program. The 1958 
order, estimated in this budget at $25 million, has not yet reached $18 million. 
Resources estimated from the 1958 order were applied to 1959 financing in the 
amount of $20 million. Since our 1958 program was already well underway, the 
resources originally planned for application to the 1959 program have been used 
to keep the 1958 program in motion. Thus, aside from House committee action, 
we are already short approximately $17 million in funds required to finance the 
approved 1959 procurement of ordnance and ammunition program. While it 
does not seem to be intended, the House committee, in effect, is asking the Navy 
to finance additional program from funds not now available, and which will 
probably not become available until too late in fiscal year 1959 to allow effective 
programing, when we are already short in funding the original 1959 program 
presented to the Congress. Should the Senate confirm the House committee 
recommendation in this respect, the Navy will be forced to reevaluate this program 
and delete an additional $10 million worth of program items. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 





REPORT 


“This appropriation item derives some benefit from the sale of material in stock 
to the mutual defense assistance program. No estimate for anticipated reimburse- 
ment for these deliveries has been included in the fiscal year 1959 budget. On 
page 570 of the committee hearings, the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance estimates 
that $5 million to $10 million of such anticipated reimbursements will be available 
as a result of the sale of items which do not require replacement in kind. Funds 
derived from the sale of items which do not require replacement in kind can be 
applied to the regular ordnance procurement program. The committee has, 
therefore, made appropriate reductions in the budget estimates.” 


Mepicat Care, Navy 


(Bill, p. 19, line 22) 


(House hearings, pp. 691-741) 


1958 appropriation 
1959 estimate considered by the “House cs 
House action____---- Bs 


eae $85, 200, 000 
«wri tian: sin ey ade ec 
eslileedacadl 06, SSR008 


House increase (+) or decrease (—)_____-_-------------------- — 2, 279, 000 
Restoration requested from House action.__...___...._--__-_--- +2, 279, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doe. 

UE nn snsmannacicinh sian Uae A eee ee oe — 109, 000 
1959 estimates considered a, a ee pea xe: 88, 423, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate____-______- 2, 170, 000 


Total T6Gquested' of the Setate 2 22 fi 2 ee ee Se 88, 423, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





Page 19, line 22, strike out $86,253,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
**$88,423,000’’, an increase of $2,170,000 over the House-approved amount and 
$109,000 less than the budget estimate. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The requested amendment will restore $2,170,000) to the ‘‘Medical care, Navy’ 
appropriation. 

The amount of $1,175,000 added by the House committee for an increase in 
Marine Corps strength would not be needed to fund the personnel strength in the 
President’s budget. 

The House committee made a reduction of $3,454,000 in the dependents’ medi- 
cal care program, representing a daily average of 188 patients. Full restoration 
of this reduction is requested. The net amount needed is $2,170,000. The 
amendment of $109,000 is due to the effects of Public Law 422, 85th Congress, 

The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $2,170,000. 

The restoration would provide for the following increases: 

$2, 170,000 for care in civilian facilities of dependent patients for whom care 
is authorized under Public Law 569, 84th Congress. 

If restoration is not provided, dependent patients entitled to hospitalization in 
accordance with the provisions of Public Law 569, 84th Congress, cannot be 
provided care in civilian facilities. 


JUSTIFICATION 





OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The amount of $2,170,000 is necessary to provide care in civilian facilities for 
dependent patients, as authorized by Public Law 569, 84th Congress. 

The decrease of $109,000 below the House action is due to the increased effi- 
ciency and lower training costs which will be reflected in the retention of qualified 
personnel in accordance with Public Law 422, 85th Congress. 







HOUSE COMMITTEE 





REPORT 


“This appropriation provides for the medical care of naval personnel and their 
dependents, medical supplies and other related medical activities including the 
maintenance of facilities and the care of Marine and Navy dead. The committee 
recommends an appropriation of $86,253,000, a decrease of $2,279,000 in the 
budget estimates of $88,532,000 and an increase of $1,053,000 in the funds appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. The reductions recommended by the com- 
mittee are based entirely on the reduction in the funds eee for the depend- 
ents’ medical care program as explained on page 21 of this report.’ 


Civ1u ENGINEERING 


(Bill, p. 19, line 23) 
(House hearings, p. 742) 


1958 appropriation nye . $13 
1959 estimate 3 : ; 126 
& » 
2 ) 


4, 630, 000 
6, 554, 000 
5. 554, 000 
, 5, 554, 000 
House reduction : ; 1, 000, 000 
Restoration requested 1, 000, 000 


House committee 
House floor 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED 





AMENDMENT 





Page 20, line 8, strike out $125,554,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$126,- 
554,000’’, an increase of $1,000,000 over the House approved amount and the 
same as the budget estimate. 





EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The requested amendment will restore $1 million to the civil engineering, Navy, 
appropriation. This restoration will (1) permit the continued maintenance and 
operation of naval stations under the management control of the Chief of Naval 
Operations at required minimum level, (2) avoid decreased combat readiness of 
the operating forces, and (3) eliminate increases in deferred maintenance at these 
naval stations which is contrary to the express desires of the Congress as will be 
noted in the House report below. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


No specific areas were recommended by the committee for reduction. As in- 
dicated in the report, the recommendation of $125,554,000 for fiscal year 1959 is 
a decrease of $9,076,000 in the funds appropriated for fiscal year 1958, without a 
reduction in mission or workload. Every known economy was made prior to 
presentation of the civil engineering, Navy budget to Congress for fiscal year 1959. 
The recommended reduction cannot be achieved in other programs. Over the 
past several years, the district and area engineering offices supported by budget 
activity No. 1 have been assigned additional responsibilities without a correspond- 
ing increase in personnel or appropriation support. Furthermore, drastic per- 
sonnel reductions effected in other Navy appropriations have increased the 
demand on these offices for engineering services. Any further reductions in this 
budget activity are not feasible or warranted. If effected, it would not be possible 
to render necessary engineering services to the Shore Establishment which has 
been greatly expanded. The committee has expressly approved the funds 
requested in budget activity No, 2 for deferred maintenance projects. Addition- 
ally, the Secretary of Defense has been directed to prevent the diversion of main- 
tenance funds and funds budgeted for this purpose. No reductions can be made 
in this program especially in view of assigned missions and additional support 
requirements and workload of the Shore Establishment. In budget activity No. 
3, the smail amount of funds requested is for navywide functions. These funds 
cannot be reduced without adversely affecting urgent requirements in support of 
the Navy’s readiness program. In budget activity No. 4, the committee has in- 
dicated that no reduction should be applied. In budget activity No. 5, the 
Bureau has already effected a 12!4 percent directed personnel reduction in fiscal 
year 1958 in W ashington, D. C., involvi ing a decrease of $358,000 as reflected in 
the budget submission. This has resulted in a reduction of engineering support 
for the Shore Establishment to a level too low for assigned responsibilities. There- 
fore, further reductions - this budget activity are not justified. 

That portion of the Navy program objectives for which the Chief, Bureau of 

Yards and Docks, is responsible in fiscal year 1959 cannot be achieved without 
detriment to the overall responsibilities of BUDOCKS if the $1 million reduction 
is sustained. It is realized that this reduction may not appear to be significant 
from an overall Navy appropriation point of view However, the appropriation 

“Civil engineering, Navy,” is small in relation to most all other Navy appro- 
priations, yet a major portion of its responsibilities includes direct support to 
the activities which support the fleet. This reduction would have to be applied 
to these activities in the maintenance and operation area. 

It is therefore requested that funds in the amount of $1 million be restored to 
the appropriation ‘‘Civil engineering, Navy, 1959.” 






HOUSE 





COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Civil engineering, Navy 


‘Funds in this appropriation are required to provide technical engineering 
services to the Naval Shore Establishment, including Marine Corps facilities, the 
maintenance and operation of specific shore establishments, and the procurement 
of certain material in support of the operational responsibilities of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. The committee recommends $125,554,000, a reduction of 
$1 million in the budget estimates of $126,554,000 and a decrease of $9,076,000 
in the funds appropriated for fiscal year 1958. Adequately equipped construction 
battalions in overseas areas are essential to the successful operation of the military 
forces of this country. Their efficiency and usefulness have been proven many 
times. Accordingly, the committee has approved the request of the Navy for 
additional funds for equipment and material for construction battalion units as 
well as for the replacement of equipment now in use in these units. The funds 
requested for the deferred maintenance projects have also been approved, The 
committee believes that the reduction it has recommended can be achieved in 
the other programs in this appropriation without detriment to the overall respon- 
sibilities of the Bureau of Yards and Docks.’ 
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SERVICEWIDE SuPPLY AND FINANCE, Navy 
(Bill, p. 21, line 4) 
(House hearings, p. 957) 

































DOs eptoprintion. oss eee ic se. PERS. C CUBGUE US a ewe $300, 000, 000 
1959 estimate considered by the House__.._....._.-.-_-------- 312, 637, 000 
pROerNbOt ss O6o a A aor i ok AR Sed tc edly 309, 637, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—)_.___-.-..._----------_---- — 3, 000, 000 
Restoration requested from House action._____...._..__.._.--- +3, 000, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate_______-_ — 56, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate______._.___.---------- 312, 581, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate___------- -+ 2, 944, 000 
Total requested of the Senate... ..o55 22. ee cc ee eee 312, 581, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendments: 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Page 21, line 4, strike out $309,637,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
**$312,581,000”, an increase of $2,944,000 over the House-approved amount and 
the same amount as the revised budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 






The proposed amendments: 

(a) Will restore $3 million to the appropriation, servicewide supply and finance, 

at which funds the worldwide supply support requirements of the active 
eet. 

(6) Will reduce the appropriation request in the amount of $56,000 to reflect 
the savings resulting under Public Law 85-422. 

If the restoration of the net amount of $2,944,000 is not provided, it will be 
necessary to reduce the level of supply support required for approved Navy 
operating programs. The direct results of the House action will be to force a 
reduction of 600 employees which will result in: 

(a) A decrease in current fleet effectiveness and the ability of the supply system 
to respond to an international emergency. 

(b) A decrease in the management capability to purchase, distribute, and con- 
trol inventory on a sound basis. 

(c) A curtailment in much needed supply improvement programs, such as the 
coordinated allowance list program. 

(d) A further deterioration of physical facilities due to the deferment of needed 
maintenance and repair funds with a resulting larger cost in subsequent years. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





This appropriation funds the worldwide supply support requirements of the 
active fleet. Effective fleet supply support is essential in order to maintain the 
required state of readiness for combat units. This objective cannot be attained 
unless adequate funding is provided for both direct and support operations. 

For the past several years the Navy has shown marked improvement in the 
operation of its supply system. These improvements have been reflected in lower 
appropriation requests. The fiscal year 1959 revised appropriation request as 
submitted reflects a savings of $11,840,000 on a comparable basis with fiscal year 
1958, due to reduced program requirements, improved management, and the 
fiscal year 1958 closing of installations. Asa result of these savings the number of 
civilian personnel employed in supply operations will be reduced by 2,300 during 
fiscal year 1959. The proposed House action will necessitate forced reduction of 
an additional 600 civilian employees. 

Reductions must be applied to funds for current operations which will not 
permit the functioning of supply facilities at the level required to support Navy 
programs. The overall House action did not change the planned operational level 
of the fleet in fiscal year 1959. Supply support requirements reflected in the 
budget estimate have been correlated with this fleet operational level. It will not 
be possible to provide this level of supply support with the funds proposed bythe 
House. 

The proposed House action compounds an already serious financial problem 
which confronts the Navy in the administration of this appropriation. Since the 
submission of the President’s budget, there have been significant cost increases 
which must be absorbed. These costs include transportation rate increases, 
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Fair Labor Act rulings, and wage-board increases. The total of such costs which 
are not included in the appropriation estimate exceeds $6 million. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 





“This appropriation supports the activities of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, including the Navy Supply System. The committee recommends 
$309,637,000, a decrease of $3 million in the budget estimate of $312,637,000 
and an increase of $9,637,000 in the funds appropriated for the current fiscal year. 
These reductions can be achieved in the various activities in this appropriation 
p eee: detriment to the overall responsibilities of the Bureau of Supplies and 

ccounts. 

“The committee notes that some improvement has been made in the air support 
system, but much remains to be done. It will expect that the Navy will give this 
problem increased priority and make every effort to formulate an air support 
system capable of effectively meeting the needs of naval aviation. 

“The funds approved by the committee will be sufficient to allow the Navy to 
carry on the numerous activities in the supply and finance field at a level com- 
mensurate with the proposed strength and objectives of the Navy in these areas.”’ 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAvy 
(Bill, p. 21, line 19) 
(House hearings, p. 1026) 


rs SECO eee ee ee) ee oles a dole oe ae eee $107, 000, 000 
Pee CUNEO oa oe oe nek eee aa eae ae ip clot cae nics nies een al hades a a 1118, 214, 000 
MO MUNG NN i se. os cx sconce in ead asc es naa eae ee ae 118, 214, 000 
PN GN oo orice wget ee ae a a 118, 214, 000 
House reduction (additional requirements to be absorbed) - __---- 1, 543, 000 


! Includes $4,957,000 in 1959 budget amendment. 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 21, line 19, strike out ‘‘$118,214,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$119,- 
7,000,” an increase of $1,543,000 over the House-approved amount and 
,543,000 more than the revised budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 








The requested amendment will increase the ‘“‘Servicewide operations, Navy,” 
appropriation in the amount of $1,543,000. 

The budget request for the fleet ballistic missile program was considered by 
the President to be the prudent amount in the light of the state of the art at 
the time that the amended budget was submitted. This program has, of course, 
continued to receive emphasis since that time. Should technical or production 
advances exceed expectations, the increased funds herein requested would enable 
the Navy to capitalize on such developments and to expedite the program in 
consonance with the House committee action. The House committee increased 
the scope of the fleet ballistic missile program and placed additional financial 
responsibility of $1,543,000 upon the “Servicewide operations, Navy,’ appro- 
priation without providing additional funds. This would require the absorption 
of the additional fleet ballistic missile program requirements within the total of 
$118,214,000 approved by the House committee. 

If the restoration is not provided, it will be necessary to reduce other important 
programs within the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations which are already 
programed on an austere basis. 










JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 










The requirement to absorb the additional costs of the fleet ballistic missile 
rogram places a heavy burden on the already austere programs to be supported 
y the “‘Servicewide operations, Navy,” appropriation. onsiderable difficulty 

is anticipated during fiscal year 1959 in maintaining these programs at a minimum 

acceptable level because of unbudgeted items, which are beyond the control of 
program managers, and which must be absorbed within available funds. These 
unbudgeted items include substantial amounts which must be absorbed in fiscal 
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year 1959 for salary increases of scientific personnel of the Naval Observatory, 
Hydrographic Office, departmental administration, and the Office of Naval 
Research. In addition, salary increases for wage-board employees must be 
absorbed for servicewide communications, Hydrographic Office, and the Naval 
Observatory. Increased costs of local labor contracts in Morocco and Guam 
must also be absorbed, as well as increased costs of the master labor contract in 
Japan. The Hydrographic Office has accelerated its schedule of ocean surveys 
and it will be necessary to absorb the additional costs within funds available for 
fiscal year 1959. Substantial costs will also accrue to the departmental adminis- 
tration program as a result of the inclusion of the operations control center in the 
military construction budget. The increased postage rates must also be absorbed 
as well as other miscellaneous items, the absorption of which poses a serious 
problem. The total cost of these unbudgeted items is expected to exceed $2 
million. If the requirement of the House committee to absorb the $1,543,000 
remains in effect, the bulk of the reprograming must be obtained by reducing 
funds for the procurement of cryptographic aids and devices, general service and 
Naval Security Group equipment in the servicewide communications program. 
A reduction of funds in the procurement area will further delay the modernization 
of the naval communication system. Under present-day concepts of nuclear and 
missile warfare, it is imperative that all fleet units, together with selected sup- 
porting shore activities, be provided with automatic cryptographic equipment. 
Lead time on this type of equipment from availability of funds to delivery of 
equipment is approximately 2 years and any delay will seriously impair the 
program to increase reliability, security, and speed of communications. Mainte- 
nance and operation of supporting shore communication activities must be con- 
tinued at the present level if efficient and effective communications are to be 
provided. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
“The committee has approved the budget estimate of $118,214,000 for this 
appropriation, an increase of $11,214,000 in the funds appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. It will expect the Navy, however, to modify the programs within 
the approved total amount, so as to supply the additional $1,543,000 required for 
the increased fleet ballistic missile program approved by the committee. 

‘The report accompanying the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 
1958 stated: 

‘It does not appear that there is sufficient justification for the additional 
man-years being requested for the Office of Legislative Liaison and the General 
C ounsel. Accordingly, the funds requested are denied.’ 

“This language was completely disregarded by the Navy as it pertained to the 
Office of Legislative Liaison and an increase of not merely the 2 man-years denied 
by the committee, but a total of 5 man-years of civilian employment was made 
without approval of the Congress. The committee can see no justification for 
such disregard of a specific congressional directive and joins in the following 
statement made to the committee by the Assistant Seeretary of the Navy 
(Financial Management), J. Sinclair Armstrong: 

““‘T am not in accord with the philosophy, speaking for myself, of violating an 
instruction contained in the report of the committee.’ 

“The committee trusts that this expressed opinion of the Assistant Secretary 
will be carried out in fiscal year 1959 and calls the particular attention of the 
Navy to the language in section 632 of the bill and on page 19 of the committee 
report relating to limitations on the legislative liaison activities of the Department 
of Defense and the military services.”’ 
















DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT AND MIssILE PROCUREMENT 
(Bill, p. 22, line 17) 


(House hearings, p. 278) 


ets a id re ialetiles __.. $5, 886, 000, 000 
Sass et ee ; .. ! 6, 407, 200, 000 


1958 appropriation 
1959 estimate _ --- - -- 


House committee eae es pagal hs cane as els can 
House floor Boe chen oie ee Ok nek ea _. 6, 308, 400, 000 
House reduction (net). te as ati aaa Noses oer case aah Mg ce at ae 98, 800, 000 


RO PON, on 5 en com nee ogee pain et 221, 800, 000 


1 Includes $518,400,000 in fiscal year 1959 budget amendment. 
2 Includes $123,000,000 recommended in Committee on Appropriations report. 
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The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 








Page 22, line 17, strike out ‘‘$6,308,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$6,530,200,000,”’ an increase of $221,800,000 over the House-approved amount. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The requested amendment will restore $221,800,000 to the aircraft and missile 
procurement appropriation decreased by the House bill. This restoration will 
provide for the following increases: 

1. $200 million representing the total programed requirements in the aircraft 
spares area related to the fiscal year 1959 aircraft procurement. 

2. $21,800,000 for the 10 jet training aircraft (UCX) needed to meet the Air 
Force requirement for advanced navigator training. 

3. To increase the Minuteman program by $75 million and the Hound Dog 
program by $48 million. 


JUSTIFICATION 





OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Jet training aircraft (UCX) 


The initial procurement of the aircraft is intended for advanced navigation 
and ECM training and will be formally designated T-39 after selection of the 
contractor. 

The Air Force strongly recommends the inclusion of these training aircraft in 
the fiscal year 1959 program. The purpose of the program of 10 in fiseal year 1959 
is to provide the initial modernization of the training fleet. This fleet moderni- 
zation will require additional quantities of these same aircraft and the eontem- 
plated procurement programs in following years will reflect this need in our 
requests for 1960 and subsequent years. In addition, the same basic airplane is 
projected for use in other training, that is, electronic countermeasure, and also 
for in-flight checking/calibration of airways aids-to-aerial-navigation—an exceed- 
ingly necessary safety of air traffic requirement. The multiple uses of this one 
airplane will enable greatly increased economy in fleet operation. Far more costly 
tactical aircraft are presently being used to partially meet this requirement. The 
remainder of the requirement is being attempted in obsolete types, with much 
higher operational costs. The quality of training is far below the necessary level. 
The performance of these older aircraft is less than half the required speed and 
altitude. The jet trainer being requested will cruise at 440 knots at over 40,000 
feet and has the necessary internal pressurized space to house students/operators 
and equipment. This programed procurement has been delayed until fiscal year 
1959 by virtue of a lack of engines. The engines are now becoming available and 
the industry has, on their own financing, developed suitable aircraft, predicated 
on officially expressed Air Force needs. 

It is the strong recommendation of the Air Force that this most necessary 
modernization of these support fleets be initiated with the procurement of these 
10 aircraft in fiscal year 1959, to insure that the quality of training is maintained 
and is conducted in the most economical aireraft that will accomplish the mission. 
Initial aircraft spare parts 


The request for initial spares as reflected in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate, 
which averages 28.5 percent of flyaway costs of related aircraft, is a considerable 
reduction from previous submissions. This reduction was made as a result of 
management improvements initiated during recent years, and in contemplation 
of improvements which will be effected during the life of the fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram. These management improvements, such as the Hi-Valu program, the phase 
procurement concept, the responsive production concept, and the single program 
concept are designed to delay the actual procurement of spares against new air- 
craft until experience validates the consumption factors used in the spares com- 
yutations, as well as reduce the investment required in aircraft spares support. 

hese considerations have led us to reduce the initial spares program from 76.7 
percent of flyaway cost contained in the fiscal year 1951 budget estimate to 30.8 
percent of flyaway in the fiscal vear 1958 budget estimate, and to 28.5 percent of 
flyaway cost contained in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate. 

Current computations indicate that $175 million will be required for spare 
engines in providing support for the fiscal year 1959 aircraft program and, because 
of their long lead time, must be placed on procurement in fiscal year 1959. Recog- 
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nizing, as was presented in testimony before the House committee, that initial 
spares provide support for the war readiness stockage objective and also the first 
year’s peacetime flying-hour program, only $281 million would remain of the 
House recommended $456 million to procure basic stocks of engine spare parts 
and all types of airframe, armament, communications-electronics, instruments, 
and accessory spare parts to assure the attainment and support of the approved 
fiscal year 1959 aircraft program. 

We have reduced the percentage of initial spares as drastically as the rapid 
pace of weapon system development and improved management techniques will 
permit. And we will continue to do in phase with these improved technologies. 
However, any reduction below the 28.5 percent level at this time is premature and 
places our fiscal year 1959 aircraft program in jeopardy. It is therefore requested 
that the $200 million reduction be restored to permit complete financing of the 
full complement of initial spares required to adequately support the fiscal year 
1959 aircraft procurement program. 


Minuteman and Hounddog 


The amounts included in the President’s budget, as amended, for Minuteman 
envisaged a development and test program for critical components of a solid 
propellent ballistic missile. In the instance of the Hounddog missile, the Presi- 
dent’s budget, as amended, provided for the first increment of operational missiles. 
Continued emphasis, of course, is being placed on these programs. Successes in 
our development and test programs may well demonstrate the practicability of 
proceeding at a faster rate than originally contemplated in both of these pro- 
grams. The increased amounts provided by the House action will make it 
possible for the Air Force to capitalize on advances and breakthroughs as they 
occur in our technical developmental and test programs during the period covered 
by this budget. Also, the additional funds would permit us, of course, to equip 
operational units with Hounddog missiles at an earlier date if such action later 
proves warranted. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“‘Hounddog program.—This is a guided air-to-ground missile designed to be 
launched from the B—52 bomber hundreds of miles from its target. Based on 
testimony during the hearings, the committee recommends and increase of 
$48 million for this program in order that the Strategic Air Command can be 
completely equipped with this missile at an earlier date. 

“Jet executive aircraft—The committee could see no valid justification for the 
development and procurement of 10 jet executive-type aircraft for the limited 
purpose of transporting Government officials and documents. It has not been 
made clear whether these aircraft will have other essential uses. Therefore, the 
total request of $21,800,000 for this purpose is not recommended for appropriation. 
Other aircraft now in inventory and under procurement should be sufficient to 
meet necessary requirements. 

“Aircraft spare parts.—After careful consideration, the committee concluded 
that all military departments should limit procurement of initial spare parts to 
not to exceed 20 percent of the flyaway cost of the aircraft. The Air Force pro- 
gram was developed on the basis of 28.5 percent. The 20-percent limitation 
permits a $200 million reduction in this budget request. This action was taken 
because procurement of initial spares in the past has resulted in excessive stocks 
since such procurement was made without the benefit of adequate usage experi- 
ence. The committee feels that initial procurement of spares should be carefully 
controlled in view of the high obsolescence rate of modern aircraft. Substantial 
advances have been made toward getting this problem under control, but it is 
believed that additional progress is possible. Instead of purchasing such large 
quantities of spare parts at the time the aircraft is procured, with better planning 
it is believed a larger portion of these spare parts can be bought from time to time 
under the replenishment program as they are required.” 
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AIRCRAFT AND MISssILE SuPPORT 
(PRocUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES) 
(Bill p. 22) 


(House hearings, p. 96, 278) 
1 sins gli mao atisantentite tesnieadnas Wilke -akelacs candeeainn ee $1, 531, 500, 000 


1958 appropriation 
Be CIS Sc bet o 5 aes em wah ae eee a 1 2, 195, 700, 000 
ih Bide w 6d i odie A cticihisss Sinica wih de thai BE 2, 195, 700, 000 
On se aha a a ee 2, 195, 700, 000 
cad AL. vat. dln ols » ace aa Sree 0 
PROUT NGAGE POCONO. 2 oo a ne a ee es 16, 500, 000 


1 Includes $49,700,000 in 1959 budget amendment. 


House reduction 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 23, line 1: Strike out ‘$2,195,700,000”, and insert in lieu thereof, 
$2,212.200,000”, an increase of $16,500,000 over the House approved amount. 








EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will provide $16,500,000 for the Department of 
Defense share of the cost of the 1959 program for the air navigation system known 
as VORTAC, under the jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
This increase will provide the funds to accomplish this additional responsibility, 
not previously budgeted for by the Air Force, and in accordance with the House 


policy that the Department of Defense support a portion of the cost of the 
VORTAC program. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Commerce, CAA, budgeted in fiseal year 1959 for VORTAC 
program requirements within the Federal airways system in accordance with 
statutory responsibilities assigned to that agency by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and as implemented by policy agreements. Accordingly, the Air Force fiscal 
year 1959 budget did not include requirements for VORTAC or other common 
user facilities within the Federal airways system. Basically, the Air Force 
endorses (a) the principle that financial resources should be provided the agency 
to carry out responsibilities assigned by statute, and (b) the existing policy on 
which the fiscal year 1959 budget was predicated; namely, that requirements for 
the Federal airways system, including VORTAC, which are fully coordinated by 
respective departments, should be budgeted for and funded by CAA in accordance 
with statutory responsibilities. The Air Force supports the need for the VORTAC 
program within the Federal airways system, and in view of congressional desires, 
accepts the House policy that the Department of Defense support in fiscal year 
1959 a share of the cost of the VORTAC system under the jurisdiction of CAA. 
However, the Air Force requests an additional amount of $16.5 million be added 
to the appropriation in order to accomplish the financial responsibilities of the 
House policy which were not previously budgeted for by the Air Force. The 
increase in this appropriation for fiscal year 1959 over the fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priation is consistent with and reflects the impact of accelerated program objec- 
tives, particularly in the areas of missile and aircraft support, and command 
control and warning support. Unless the additional $16.5 million is provided, 
the Air Force must reprogram its financial resources in support of these vital 
programs in order to accommodate the VORTAC requirement which was not 
budgeted for by the Air Force. The result may well lead to inadequate support 
of several Air Force program objectives. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The Committee reaffirms its policy that the Department of Defense support 
a one-third share of the cost of the air navigation system known as VORTAC, 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The bill provides 
that $16,500,000 shall be transferred from Air Force appropriation “‘Procurement 
other than aircraft and missiles” to ‘‘Establishment of air navigation facilities,’ 
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CAA, for the Department of Defense share of the cost of the 1959 program for 
this air navigation system. In this connection, attention is invited to the report 
ree te, ag om the Department of Commerce appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1959 (H. Rept. No. 1725, pp. 3 and 6). In view of the sizable increase in this 
appropriation over fiscal year 1958, the committee decided not to increase the 
budget request to provide for this transfer.’ 


AIRCRAFT AND MISsLE Support 
(PRocUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES) 
(Bill p. 22, lines 25, 26) 

(House hearings, pp. 96, 278) 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 22, lines 25 and 26, strike out the words “twenty seven hundred and 
fifteen’’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: “twenty seven hundred and fifty 
eight” 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment is to include the requirement of 43 ambulances as 
passenger-carrying vehicles for replacement, as reflected in statement of proposed 
obligations for purchase and hire of passenger motor vehicles for fiscal year 1959, 
on page 516 of fiscal year 1959 President’s budget. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


In accordance with the Department of Defense Instruction 4500.7, subject, 
Department of Defense Motor Vehicle Uniform Reporting System, dated June 
26, 1957, an ambulance is identified as a passenver-carrving vehicle and evidently 
this had been overlooked when the change was made to the language in the fiscal 
year 1959 President’s budget. This proposed amendment in no way affects the 
quantity of passenger-carrying vehicles as contained in the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1959, but merely incorporates ambulances into the definition of passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles as established under the criteria contained in the above 
referenced DOD instruction. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
(Bill p. 25, line 9) 


(House hearings, p. 612) 


1958. appropriation... ... . ......-.-- we ; seeeitet Sale . $4, 092, 120, 000 


SS CELINA LL: TERE LO EE ON ee eee 
House committee____-..------ picheahiba am See eee Ye 
House floor- Seek ade cosa ee ee Bais -s-v-~ » 4, 049, $75, OOD 
House reduction__-------- . 


: ihm ne staan idles Cag 50, 125, 000 
DIO AIRES RANI ON a sce ht adh x on de Sing omc ac stom ase sn get 15, 100, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 25, line 9, strike out ‘$4,049,875,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$4,094,- 
975,000’, an increase of $45,100,000 over the House approved amount and 
$5,025,000 less than budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $45,100,000 to the Air Force “Operation 
and maintenance”’ appropriation. The restoration would provide for the follow- 
ing increases: 

1. $41,000,000 to enable the financing of essential operation and maintenance 
requirements. 

2. $4,100,000 to enable the financing of the increased average hospital cost per 
day under the medicare program, 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
General reduction 


In applying a general 1 percent reduction of $41 million the House committee 
expressed concern with the increasing costs of operation and maintenance activities. 

To achieve a true perspective of comparative costs it is first essential to adjust 
the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1958 as shown in the President’s budget. 
Subsequent to the submission of the President’s budget the fiscal year 1958 
estimate of direct obligations have been increased $50 million from $3,968 million 
to $4,018 million with a corresponding reduction in the unobligated balance. 
Another element which contradicts the application of the general term “increasing 
costs’’ to this appropriation is the necessity to recognize the comparability dis- 
tortion inherent in the expanding programs such as SAGE, DEW line, White 
Alice, family quarters, etc., and accelerated training and operational program in 
support of an early missile capability. It is not considered inaccurate to state 
that on a true comparability basis, the fiscal year 1959 funding level provided in 
the President’s budget is actually lower than that experienced in fiscal year 1958. 

The House committee in applying this general reduction expressed the desire 
that no reduction be made in the amount budgeted for the preventive maintenance 
of physical facilities. The Air Force is in complete accord with the committee’s 
observation that this is an activity that has not received sufficient attention in the 
past. However, this condition derived from the conflict in applying searce 
resources to priority combat readiness requirements as opposed to maintenance of 
facilities. This reduction places the Air Force in exactly the same position of 
either providing support to its combat missions as presently programed or, to the 
extent of the $41 million, accept a further deterioration of our facilities. Since 
the Air Force will not willfully violate the House committee’s stated desire that no 
reduction be made in the amount budgeted for the preventive maintenance of 
physical facilities, there is no alternative other than to reprogram to accommodate 
to this reduction. With the accelerated missile program and the House committee 
recognition “that the world is moving rapidly into a period of increasing danger’’ 
the reprograming of mission support is highly undesirable. Yet it is obvious that 
the Air Force cannot do both when viewed in the lizht of the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the other Air Force witnc:ses which indicated that 
deferrals and reprograming actions to the extent of over $200 million were neces- 
Sary to accommodate to the $4,100 million contained in the President’s budget. 
Included in the list of planned deferrals furnished in support of this testimony was 
an item of $29.1 million for deferred major repair of facilities already beyond the 
capability of being financed within the fiscal vear 1959 budget. 

The Air Force therefore requests full restoration of the $41 million proposed 
reduction to obviate the necessity of further reprograming with its concomitant 
effect on combat capability. 


Deutschemark support 


The House Committee on Appropriations levied a reduction of $2,125,000 on the 
basis of anticipated continuation of deutschemark contributions by the Berlin 
Magistrat. 

At present the Air Force has no knowledge of the extent of deutschemark 
support in fiscal year 1959. Nevertheless, the Air Force is not requesting restora- 
tion of this reduction. Should deutechemark support not materialize to the 
extent assumed in the House reduction, a further reprograming will be required to 
finance the Air Force program. 


Medicare program 


The Air Foree will pursue a poliey of medicare in keeping with the House 
committee’s encouragement of full utilization of military medical facilities, where 
available, by dependents of military personnel before resorting to civilian facilities. 
However, the anticipated savings as represented by the House committee pro- 
posed reduction of $4.1 million will be offset by the increased cost of use of civilian 
hospital facilities. Reports of dependent’s medical care in civilian facilities indi- 
cates a consistent rise in the average daily hospital rate. 

The Air Force therefore requests full restoration of the $4.1 million which will 
enable recognition of the increased costs of hospitalization while pursuing the 
House committee suggested policy. 


Temporary duty travel 


The Air Force accedes to the committee reduction of $2.9 million and will 
exert every effort to reduce temporary duty travel. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget contains an appropriation request for $4,100 million for fiscal year 
1959 for operation and maintenance, which is an increase of $7,900,000 over 
fiscal year 1958. The committee recommends $4,049,900,000, a net reduction of 
$50,100,000, which is $42,200,000 less than 1958. 

“Tn assessing a reduction of $50,100,000 in the budget request for operation 
and maintenance, the committee took the following actions: 

“Medicare program.—The committee encourages full utilization of military 
medical facilities where available by dependents of military personnel before 
resorting to civilian facilities. This subject is treated more fully earlier in this 
report. In furtherance of the desires of the committee, the budget request for 
this program has been reduced by $4,100,000. 

“‘Temporary duty travel—The committee is of the opinion that the amount of 
temporary duty travel can be reduced without adversely affecting the efficiency 
of the service. The committee has no desire to restrict essential travel connected 
with military training or other command functions, but desires that travel re- 
quests at all levels be carefully screened in the interest of economy and better 
management. A reduction of $2,900,000 in the budget request has been made 
for this purpose. 

“General reduction.—A general reduction of $41 million has been made in the 
operation and maintenance request to emphasize the necessity for better manage- 
ment in this expensive field of military activity. The committee is concerned 
with the increasing costs of these activities and desires that the services develop 
and maintain strict controls over requirements and expenditures in this area. In 
this connection, it is noted that $53 million is to be transferred from this appro- 
priation to the industrial fund in 1958. In making this reduction, the committee 
desires that no reduction be made in the amount budgeted for the preventive 
maintenance of physical facilities. This is an activity that has not received 
sufficient attention in the past. 

“Deutschemark contributions.—The committee retained the same language con- 
cerning these contributions that has been used since 1953. Since the budget 
was prepared on the basis of eliminating this language, a reduction of $2,125,000 
was made to take account of contributions by the Berlin Magistrat.’”’ 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
(Bill p. 25, line 10) 


(House hearings, p. 776) 
1958 appropriation $3, 801, 600, 000 
1959 estimate 3, 737, 000, 000 
IN okt cine ck Sabb Ee eae kta esas WERE 3, 732, 200, 000 
House floor 3, 732, 200, 000 
House reduction 4, 800, 000 
Restoration requested 0 
1959 amendment to the estimate (S. Doe. No. 103) 190, 873, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate_____...._____.--__-_ 3, 927, 873, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Senate 190, 873, 000 
Total requested of the Senate 3, 923, 073, 000 


The House allowed $3,732,200,000, a reduction of $4,800,000 below the budget 
estimate. No restoration is requested. With the recent enactment of Public 
Law 85-422, the military pay bill, it is anticipated improved retention will result 
which will have the beneficial effect of further stabilizing our military personnel 
force and minimizing PCS travel costs. 

However, in order to provide for the additional cost of military pay increases 
authorized by Public Law 85-422, the Department of the Air Force request the 
following amendment: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 25. line 10, strike out ‘'$3,732,200,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
*'$3,923,073,000"’, an increase of $190,873,000 over the House-approved amount. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will increase the amount allowed by the House by 
$190,873,000. This increase will provide for the military pay increases which 
were recently authorized by Public Law 85-422, approved 20 May 1958. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This proposed amendment is necessary in order that the military personnel 
program provided for in the President’s budget may be financed on the basis of 
the new military pay rates authorized by Publie Law 85-422. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee again expresses its dissatisfaction with the large number of 
permanent changes of station and has assigned a reduction of $4,800,000 to the 
amount requested for that purpose. Some progress has been made in this area, 
but the 892,551 changes estimated for 1959, which is more than one change of 
station for every person in the Air Force is excessive. In making this reduction, 
the committee has no intention of restricting unit rotation or command changes 
for training and other operational requirements, but desires a reduction in move- 
ment of individuals which is so disruptive of morale and efficiency.” 


HOUSE HEARING EXCERPTS 


“During the past 3 years the Department of the Air Force has made a special 
effort to reduce the number of permanent changes of station (PCS) of military 
personnel. An intensive travel economy program is in operation at all levels of 
command and stringent control of travel policies is exercised by Air Force Head- 
quarters. The stabilization of personnel assignments in a dynamic organization 
of nearly a million men, 30 percent of whom are deployed overseas in more than 
90 countries of the world, does present formidable problems; however, the Air 
Force has made considerable progress in reducing the number of PCS moves as 
evidenced by the following statistics: 


; Reduction 
Fiscal year Number of | 
moves 


Mo: 
aE a 


Se aint <icnsiaitinion’ worasotessddisslctcmstsdeaimanteataallal 
RS Ci ak cen papk ctgiceos coe secabe 





1 Actual. 
2 Estimated. 





“These reductions take on more significance when one considers that during 
this period the Air Force has experienced important changes in programs which 
have increased the PCS travel requirements. For example, some of the new 
programs which have generated additional PCS moves are as follows: 

*“(1) Manning of the air defense network of radar and communication sites. 

(2) Dispersal of SAC units. 

““(3) Retraining of personnel to man new weapons and equipment. 

““(4) Redeployment of units to meet international commitments. 

(5) Closing of bases and inactivation of units to meet revised strength 
objectives. 

‘Although there has been a continuous downward trend in the total number of 
PCS moves since 1955, we are now approaching an irreducible minimum until we 
attain better retention of skilled personnel. These large numbers of moves each 
year result primarily from the turnover of personnel. For instance, in the fiscal 
year 1959 movement program, 51 percent of the total moves is required for the 
procurement, training, and separation of personnel; 26 percent is required for 
overseas rotation; and 23 percent is required for reassignment of permanent party 
personnel. : 

“In conclusion, it is our firm belief that we have carried out the intent of the 
Congress in our PCS travel program. We have, through consistent application 
of travel economy measures, held the number of moves toa minimum. We shall 
continue to adopt every practical suggestion that will further stabilize personnel 
turnover without jeopardizing the Air Force combat capability.” 


26879—58——20 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 


(Bill, p. 26, line 22) 





(House hearings, p. 852) 
iGnscelacnaate oo, ee 


1958 appropriation___.._.....--_-. ees 
Ais GD AS a Sa ie a 


1959 estimate considered by the House. 






















RII 5-3 Se Pats Se es ee OE ee key Se 50, 500, 000 
1959 amendments to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doe. 

Se Oech LL Othe wats & sce es Ser 3, 246, 000 
1959 estimates considered by the Senate_______- Seok of . 53, 746, 000 
Net change from House action requested of the Melton c 262500040 3, 246, 000 
Total requested of the Senate__.._.____.__-_---_-- Se ..-- 538, 746, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendments: 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





Page 26, line 22, strike out ‘$50,500,000"’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$53,746,- 
000’, an increase of $3,246,000 over the House approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the House 
by $3,246,000 to cover the costs of the Military Pay Act amendments (Public 
Law 85-422) 

APPROPRIATION 


Arr NATIONAL GUARD 












(Bill, p. 27, line 6) 


(House hearings, p. 903) 
1958 appropriation _ 
1959 estimate considered by the House. 


 ecigan ti RRS $263, 000, 000 
il ete 238, 100, 000 















House action 238, 100, 000 
1959 amendments to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. 

No. 103) ___- . 2, 235, 000 
1959 estimates conside red by the Sen: ate . . ae 240, 335, 000 


Net change from House action requested of the Senate : 235, 000 
Total requested of the Senate aiame ioaaree 240 335, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendments: 








PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





Page 27, line 6, strike out “$238,100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
**$240,335,000’’, an increase of $2,235,000 over the House approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
















The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by the 
House by $2,235,000 to cover the costs of the Military Pay Act amendments 
(Public Law 85-422). 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 601—ExpEertTs AND CONSULTANTS 
(P. 28, line 23) 
(House hearings, DOD, pp. 25-32) 





The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED 


Page 28, line 23: Delete ‘$50’ 


AMENDMENT 






and insert in lieu ‘*$75’’. 





EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 








The effect of the proposed amendment will be to increase the maximum per 
diem rate which may be paid for services of experts and consultants from $50 to 
$75 per day. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The Department of Defense request for a maximum rate of $75 per day for the 
pay of experts and consultants is based upon these factors: 
1. The $75 maximum rate is needed to restore the salary relationship and the 


accompanying recognition our top consultants deserve. The following table will 
show why: 


Relationship of $50 rate to mazimum Classification Act rate 


Date: 
NI Sov tices adi sees Back 1G eae ds Scteediadd ais «ae 1.3 to 1 
S96. 6 atectss eres bashes sadam wy oubec deals cenit mals Bieta eae 0.8 to 1. 
1Gae. Ct B.: Foe wm ened) .. sé eee cw ks Hes ae ae 0.7 to 1. 
1958 (if 8S. 734 and $75 rate is enacted)... ......-- 22-2... 1A ‘tei. 


2. It would enable the Department to obtain vital advice, assistance and serv- 
ices on an intermittent basis which is not warranted on a full-time basis. 

3. It would enable the Department to obtain advice and service which is not 
obtainable from within current resources and which cannot be recruited for full- 
time employment. For example, two-thirds of all consultants employed are 
medical doctors who cannot be recruited on a full-time basis, nor would it be 
economical or desirable to do so. 

4. It would permit continued use of high-caliber consultants on a more eco- 
nomical basis than would be possible by hiring full-time employees. Advice or 
service on a one-time basis or intermittent basis may be required; it would not, 
therefore, be economical to hire full-time emplovees. 

5. It would permit the Department to obtain services when needed and for 
the lengths of time needed. Persons contacted now decline for reasons attribut- 
able to pay. More declinations can be expected and fewer contacts can be made 
if the pay and attendant prestige relationships are permitted to deteriorate. 

6. It would place the Department of Defense more nearly on a par with the 
16 other agencies that can pay experts and consultants $75 or more per day. 







HOUSE 





COMMITTEE REPORT 












‘Section 601: The limitation on the per day rate which may be paid for the 
temporary employment of experts or consultants as authorized by this section 
has been retained at $50 per day rather than the 575 per day requested in the 
budget submission. The committee is of the opinion that this privilege has been 
abused. The committee reiterates the view expressed in its report of last year 
that necessary action to keep this situation under control should be taken by the 
Secretary of Defense and suggests that the regulations of the Secretary of Defense 
be reviewed in order to insure that regular Department of Defense personnel are 
fully utilized. In some areas of activity where there are large numbers of regularly 
employed experienced personnel, consideration should be given to a requirement 
for specific approval of such contracts by the Secretary of Defense.”’ 


Section 611—Scrarp AND SALVAGE 


(P. 35, line 3) 








(House hearings, DOD, pp. 33-40) 


The Department of Defense requests the amendment contained in President’s 
message submitted June 5, 1958. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 















? 


Page 35, line 3: Delete all language contained in section 611 through the first 
proviso and insert in lieu the following: 

“Appropriations of the Department of Defense, available for operation and 
maintenance, may be reimbursed during the current fiscal year for all expenses 
involved in the preparation for disposal and disposal of military supplies, equip- 
ment and materiel from amounts received as proceeds from the sale of any such 
property: Provided, That a report of receipts and credits to appropriations under 
this section shall be made quarterly to the Committees on Appropriations of the 
Congress.” 





EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





This proposed amendment will remove the present limitation on the use of 
funds for the preparation for sale or salvage of military supplies and equipment. 
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In addition, it will authorize the use of the proceeds of sale of such supplies and 
; equipment for reimbursement of maintenance and operations appropriations for 
f amounts initially used for the expenses involved in the preparation for such sale. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

















































The current provision provides a specific amount of funds to finance expenses 
of transportation, demilitarization, and other preparation for sale or salvage of 
military supplies and equipment and material. The funds provided under this 
provision are made available from the proceeds from the sale of scrap, salvage of 
surplus materials. The purpose of this section has been to provide for the ex- 
peditious disposal of defense property no longer needed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Department of Defense is currently engaged in aggressive inventory- 
reduction programs. There has been and will continue to be a sharp increase 
in the volume of materiel being processed for disposal. In the 6-month period 
ending December 31, 1957, the dollar value of the backlog of materiel awaiting 
disposal in the Department of Defense has increased by $1 billion. 

A recent staff study by the House Appropriations Committee indicates that the 
annual volume of surplus disposal should approximate $6 billion for an indefinite 
period. This study indicated that if such annual rate of disposal is not achieved, 
the additional cost of maintaining the ever-increasing nonusable property will 
become almost prohibitive. The Department of Defense discussed conclusions 
of that staff report, as well as certain aspects of this proposal with the House 
committee. The committee understood that consideration would be given to 
the inclusion of the proposal when it was submitted by the President in the usual 
manner. That has now been done. 

The current limitations on the use of funds for the preparation of scrap and 
salvage will restrict the ability of the Department of Befense in achieving the 
required rate of disposal as the Comptroller General has ruled that the funds 
provided under this provision are the only funds which may be used to finance 
the costs cited in the provision, which means that appropriated operation and 
maintenance funds cannot be used to finance such costs of either the current 
or expanding program. The prospective magnitude of the program, including 
requirements to abandon potentially dangerous property and for the authorized 
donable property program, as well as requirements for processing property for 
sale, is such that the current limitation does not appear adequate. it is extremely 
difficult to forecast an amount which could be accurately determined as adequate. 

The gross proceeds from sale of scrap, salvage, or surplus materials has amounted 
to approximately four times the total of cost incurred under this general pro- 
vision. To this extent it would appear to be to the interest of the Government 
to eliminate this restriction on cost and allow the disposal program to be financed 
on a requirements basis. It can be expected that the proceeds from sale will 
normally increase in proportion to the justified cost of the disposal program 
increase. At the same time, the resulting decrease in defense inventories should 
be reflected in significant cost reductions and storage inventory control and 
accounting functions. Accordingly, language is requested which would provide 
for the unlimited use of operation and maintenance appropriations for the initial 
cost of the disposal program. 

The Department of Defense believes that its requested amendment can be of 
ubstantial benefit in reducing inventory investment and supply system costs. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 





“Section 611: The limitation on the amount of receipts which can be used for 
the preparation of military supplies, equipment, and materiel for sale or salvage 
has been increased to $49 million, an increase of $8 million over the $41 million 
provided for fiscal year 1958. This increase has been approved in the hope that 
the work of disposing of surplus supplies and equipment can be accelerated. 
The committee considered, but did not approve, a revision in the language of this 
provision which would have permitted the reimbursement of regular appropria- 
tions for such salvage work, This proposal was presented during the hearings 
as a means of promoting a speedup in the disposal program. The committee 
felt, however, that the matter had not been given sufficient consideration and that 
further study should be made of this problem, and if still desired, a proposal 
should be presented through usual channels.”’ 
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Section 619—Pustiic INFORMATION 
(P. 40, line 5) 
(House hearings, DOD, pp. 46, 48-63) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
Page 40, line 5, delete ‘‘$3,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$3,275,000’’. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will provide an increase in the limitation in an 
amount sufficient to cover only the fiscal costs of increases already provided in 
pay to military personnel subject to the limitation and the contemplated cost of 
civilian pay increases. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The House action recommended a limitation of $3 million, or the same as 
provided for this year, on funds available for public information and public- 
relations activities in the Department of Defense rather than $3,170,000 requested 
in the budget submission. The increase of $170,000 in the limitation was re- 
quested in order to cover the additional $50,000 included in the budget submis- 
sion for the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Affairs,’ and 
to maintain the same level of public information and public-relations effort in 
the Department of Defense by covering certain increased costs for which the 
Department of Defense has little or no control. 

The proposed amendment does not provide for restoration of the $170,000 
decrease in the limitation recommended by the House even though it will force 
curtailment of certain services and a reduction of personnel below the level main- 
tained during fiscal year 1958. However, in order to continue public information 
and public-relations activities at the level approved by the House it will be 
necessary to increase the limitation to $3,275,000, an increase of $275,000, due 
to current military and civilian pay legislation. If the limitation is not increased 
by this amount a further reduction in personnel and curtailment of services would 
be necessary. 

Such a reduction will inevitably mean reduced information and public-relation 
services to the public and to the Congress during a period when the demand for 
such service has been steadily increasing, especially from the general public. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Section 619: The limitation on funds available for public information and 
public relations imposed by this section was retained at $3 million rather than 
$3,170,000 as requested in the budget submission. There are two reasons for this 
action. First, the appropriation request for the Office of Public Affairs was re- 
duced by $50,000, and second, this particular function is in the process of reorgan- 
ization as directed by the President in connection with his plans for reorganization 
of the Department of Defense. As a result of this projected reorganization the 
Committee felt that a $3 million limitation would be adequate to provide for 
essential services of this nature.”’ 


Section 625—Conrtract Price DIFFERENTIAL 
(P. 43, line 3) 
(House hearings, DOD, p. 40-45) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 43, line 3: Restore the following proviso: 

‘‘That no funds herein appropriated shall be used for the payment of a price 
differential on contracts hereafter made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations.” 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The restoration of the proviso would enable the Department of Defense to 


continue to contract on a competitive basis as authorized by chapter 137 of title 10 
of the United States Code. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense adheres to the principle stated in the House com- 
\ mittee report that the sole basic purpose of the defense program is to provide 
for the military requirements of the Nation. It does not appear consistent with 
this principle for price differentials to be paid in connection with the procurement 
of defense items for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations. he Congress 
has recognized this principle by including in Department of Defense Appropriation 
Acts for the past several years the above provision specifically prohibiting the 
payment of such price differentials. The failure to continue such a provision in 
the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1959 might result in an inference 
on the part of some that the Congress intends that such differentials can and 
perhaps should be paid. 

As stated by the House Committee on Appropriations in its report on H. R. 
12738 (H. Rept. No. 1830, 85th Cong.), there is no question but that defense 
spending has a very important impact on the economic activity of the Nation. 
The Department of Defense is conscious of this economic impact and presently is 
conducting an active program directed toward the placement of supply contracts, 
at prices no higher than might otherwise be obtained elsewhere, with such suppliers 
as will perform contracts substantially in labor-surplus areas. Care has been 
taken in carrying out this program to preserve the basic purpose of defense appro- 
priations by avoiding the payment of additional sums for the purpose of relieving 
economic dislocations. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE 





REPORT 





“Section 625: The language of this section, proposed for deletion in the budget, 
is continued in the bill except for the last proviso related to the payment of a price 
differential on Defense contracts for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations.” 

631 


SECTION —-PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


(P. 44, line 15) 





(House hearings, Army, p. 711) 





The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 





PROPOSED 





AMENDMENT 


Page 44, line 15, strike out the word “‘surplus” and after the word ‘“‘ammunition”’ 
insert the following: “‘from stock or which has been procured for the purpose’’. 





EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





This amendment which specifically authorizes the transfers of ammunition to 
be made from stocks would also authorize the procurement of ammunition for 
transfer. 





JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





















Ammunition requirements for the training program sponsored by the National 
Board have been met by free issue from existing stocks for the last 2 years. The 
House action would permit issue of only surplus ammunition. This would com- 
pletely eliminate the issue not only of .22-caliber ammunition used in the junior 
training program, and .45-caliber ammunition, both of which the services plan to 
procure in fiscal year 1959, but also of regular .30-caliber, since stocks of the latter 
are within the war reserve and thus cannot be considered surplus. Moreover, 
it would eliminate the issue of special grade M-—1 target ammunition, which is pro- 
cured for the national matches. The House action would prohibit the issue of a 
total ammunition requirement of $983,650, and no funds to purchase this are 
available to the Board. It is apparent that such reduction would have a crippling 
effect on the training program. 














HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


‘“‘As has been the case for the past few years. ammunition is furnished on a non- 
reimbursable basis from stocks of agencies of the Department of Defense. It was 
testified total ammunition requirements in 1959 have a money value of $982,900, 
of which $508,000 would be furnished from stock and $475,000 would be purchased. 
The committee is not in accord with the purchase of new ammunition of the typés 
already in stock and has therefore limited the authority contained in section 631 of 
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the general provisions of the bill to surplus ammunition, and made the appropriate 
reduction in the procurement appropriation.” 


SecTion 632—LEGisLaTIvE LIAISON 
(P. 44, line 25) 
(House hearings, Army, p. 638) 
(House hearings, Navy, p. 1064) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 44, line 25: Delete “‘$2,010,000”’ and insert in lieu ‘‘$2,210,000’’. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment would raise the limitation $200,000 to cover the 
fixed increase resulting from military and civilian pay increases. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense accepts the limitation imposed by the House. 
The increase of $200,000 will raise the limitation to an amount necessary to cover 
the fixed increase resulting from military and civilian pay increases. If the 
limitation is not increased by this amount a further reduction in personnel and 
curtailment of services would be necessary from that requested by the House. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“For the first time the committee has included in the bill a cost limitation 
applying to all legislative liaison activities in the Department of Defense and 
the respective military departments. The 1959 budget estimates for these groups 
total approximately $2,680,000. The committee feels that a good job can be 


done for less money and less manpower and is limiting the funds for this purpose 
to $2,010,000. This figure includes all costs related to such work, including pay 
of civilian and military personnel and other direct expenses. The committee 
action is in line with steps taken by the administration. 

“In his message on the proposed reorganization of the Department of Defense 
on April 3, 1958, the President set forth his views on legislative liaison and 
public affairs activities as follows: 


‘“«# * * a principal outlet for service rivalries is the public affairs and legisla- 
tive liaison activity within each of the military departments. For many years I 
have attached the greatest importance to providing prompt and accurate informa- 
tion to the Members of the Congress. 1 have the same viewpoint in respect to 
furnishing information to the press and the public. But surely everyone will 
agree, that personnel charged with such®duties should not seek to advance the 
interest of a particular service at the expense of another, nor should they advance 
a service cause at the expense of overall national and defense requirements. 
Of this I am sure: we do not want defense dollars spent in publicity and influence 
campaigns in which each service claims superiority over the others and strives for 
increased appropriations cr other congressional favors. 

‘**T have directed the Secretary of Defense to review the numbers as well as the 
activities of personnel of the various military departments who engage in legisla- 
tive liaison and public affairs activities in the Washington area. I have requested 
that he act, without impeding the flow of information to the Congress and the 
public, to strengthen Defense Department supervision over these activities and 
to move such of these personnel and activities as necessary into the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense.’ 

‘‘All of this, of course, has not been accomplished but it is expected that it will 
be done, and accordingly imposing a limitation on the cost for legislative liaison 
activities, along the same lines as the one carried in the bill for a number of years 
on public information and public affairs activities, should help in bringing this 
source of interservice revalry under control. The committee feels that the De- 
fense Department should reexamine liaison services between Congress and the 
Department. It is believed that techniques generally can be improved and the 
entire program strengthened.”’ 
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SecTION 633—MEpIcaL CARE 
(P. 45, line 1) 
(House hearings, DOD, pp. 643-745) 





The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





Page 45, line 1, delete: ‘‘No part of the funds contained in this Act may be 
used to ineur obligations in excess of $60,000,000 for the medical care of the 
dependents of military personnel in civilian hospitals and by civilian physicians 
and surgeons as authorized by the Act of June 7, 1956 (Public Law 569, Eighty- 
fourth Congress) .”’ 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The proposed amendment will eliminate the limitation on the use of funds for 
the utilization of civilian facilities for the medicare program and permit adherence 


to a policy of optimum utilization, as feasible, of military facilities through 
administrative action. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The impact of this limitation on the medicare program is extremely significant 
and unless it can be removed, it will cause a reduction in the amount of dependents 
medical care during fiscal year 1959. 

In evaluating the impact of this $60 million limitation, it is assumed that the 
committee was of the opinion it would result in a $11,906,000 (16.8 percent) 
curtailment in the program during fiscal vear 1959 since the budget estimate 
for that period was established at $71,906,000. Based on the most recent opera- 
tional statistics, it is indicated that the funding requirement for fiscal year 1959 
will approximate $91,500,000 which is ar increase of about $20 million over the 
original estimate. The $60 million limitation will reduce the proposed program 
by about 33 percent. In regard to the $20 million understatement, it is to be 
explained that the Executive Director, Office of Dependents Medical Care, in 
his presentation to the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, House 
of Representatives, on April 24, 1958, clearly indicated that the stated estimate 
was based on limited statistics and was subject to change. The following extract 
of his statement which appears on page 688 of the hearings is presented: 

“For the 12-month period, July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958, it is estimated 
that eligible dependents will receive medical care under the program amounting 
to about $73 million. Here again, for the reasons previously mentioned, the 
validity of this estimate will not be known until approximately December 1959. 

“T would like to mention at this time that these estimates are statistical projec- 
tions based on very limited experience. Variations in the number of dependents, 
their geographical distribution, their state of health, and their election to use 
civilian facilities all affect the extent of the program. As experience is gained 
over a period of 2 to 3 years, more accurate estimates will be possible. 

“Based upon the lag in the payment of claims previously mentioned and upon 
experience to date, it is estimated at this time that payments to contractors from 
fiscal year 1958 funds may approximate $86 million. Constant surveillance is 
being maintained on the financial aspects of the program so that timely adjust- 
ments can be effeeted as required. 

“The fund requirement for fiscal year 1959, or $71,906,000 has been statistically 
developed consistent with experience to date, with recognition of the previously men- 
tioned limitations, and with further recognition of the planned troop program.” 
[Emphasis added.] 

It is to be pointed out that due to the manner in which eligible dependents 
obtain medical care under the medicare program, the cost of such care is not 
known until the physicians’ and hospitals’ claims are presented for payment to 
contractors and the contractors, in turn, are reimbursed by the Office for De- 
pendents’ Medical Care. It would be most difficult to insure that a limitation 
would not be exceeded (a) unless civilian medical care is controlled by preauthoriza- 
tion by some Government agency, or (b) unless the scope of care authorized is 
reduced to such a level that there would be no possibility of the cost of care rendered 
exceeding the limitation. The undesirability of such a drastic reduction is self- 
evident. 
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If any limitation were established, the scope of authorized care would, of course, 
be reduced, based on current estimates, and contingencies could arise that would 
necessitate either a drastic reduction in benefits or possibly even discontinuance 
of the program. For example, a contingency such as the development of an 
epidemic or increases in morbidity rates could occur and deplete the funds at a 
higher rate than initially estimated. If such were the case these would be the 
only alternatives available to the Defense Department to comply with a statu- 
torily imposed ceiling. 

In addition, due to the manner in which the medicare program must be admin- 
istered, controls would have to be established in each of the 55 civilian contracts 
to assure that the limitation is not exceeded. Such action would be both complex 
and expensive and considerable time would be required to make these changes 
known to the literally thousands of nondefense individual physicians, hospitals 
and ancillary personnel who actually furnish medical care to dependents under 
the program. In addition, special financial controls would have to be established 
at local post, camp, and station level involving hundreds of installations and 
thousands of allocations and allotments of funds. 

In order to meet the understood objectives of Congress at an early date, without 
having to administer the medicare program under a statutory limitation, it will 
be the policy of the Department of Defense that fuller utilization of uniformed 
services medical facilities will be emphasized, and the Defense Department will 
take the following actions, as appropriate, as being the most feasible in view of 
the manner in which the program is administered under civilian contract. 

(a) Direct Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to instruct com- 
manders of posts, camps, and stations to require dependents residing on reserva- 
tions or in Wherry or in Capehart housing to use local uniformed services medical 
facilities subject to the availability of space, facilities, and to the capabilities of 
the medical staff. 

(b) Reduce the medical care coverage to dependents in civilian facilities by 
eliminating certain types of care now authorized. 

(c) Consider increasing the monetary liabilities of dependents for civilian 
medical care, thus influencing more of them to choose uniformed services medical 
facilities. This action may require a change in the basic statute. 





HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Title IL of the Dependents Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) 
provided in part that in order to insure the availability of medical care for the 
spouses and children who were dependents of the members of the uniformed 
services, the Secretary of Defense should contract for the medical care of such 
persons pursuant to the provisions prescribed under such insurance, medical serv- 
ice, or health plans as he deemed appropriate. Despite a sizable reduction in the 
military personnel of the Armed Forces since the enactment of the law, the cost 
for fiscal year 1958 has grown to over $75 million and for 1959 is estimated to be 
approximately $70 million. One of the major reasons for these costs has been the 
failure of the Secretary of Defense to require that military medical facilities be 
used for the treatment of dependents where such facilities are adequate and 
available. A comparison of the cost per patient-day for the three services and 
for the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (DMCA) during fiscal year 1957 reveals a 
substantial cost differential: 


“Cost per patient-day for fiscal year 1957 


Ga oc send cess re ers edie ae Ace ee Rete a eae $16. 24 
PUT a as co eet ccc ss ove gece ce gs see ei ed tree cece 26. 42 
FAIE OPORE ccd nine ee aS anid cn cs he me Sensi a tanke & eeerecin aa ee ee 24. 64 


5. 00 


“The services costs represent average costs. The DMCA cost is an estimated 
cost but does not include administrative costs or the fee paid by the dependent. 
Admittedly these figures are not fully comparable in that the Government does 
not experience some of the costs incurred by private medical facilities. The 
figures are comparable, however, in one phase which is vital to the economical 
operation of this program. They do represent out-of-pocket costs to the Govern- 
ment for the cost per patient-day in medical facilities, both private and military. 

“Since 1957 the DMCA cost has risen to $50 a day while the service cost per 
patient-day has remained approximately the same. Even these wide cost differ- 
entials do not represent the true picture. On page 721 of the committee hearings, 
the military services state that the additional cost of caring for dependents in 
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Government facilities not presently used to their optimum is considerably less 
than the actual cost per patient-day. The Air Force, for example, estimates that 
the additional costs across the board would be approximately $10 per patient-day. 

“That existing military medical facilities are not being used to their optimum 
economic capacity is obvious. As of December 31, 1957, the normal bed capacity 
of the medical facilities of the 3 services was 84,877. The operating beds totaled 
41,798, and of this number the daily average occupied beds was only 30,444. Of 
this latter amount only 5,872 were occupied by dependents. In the first year 
of operation of the Dependents Medical Care Act which became effective December 
7, 1956, dependent-occupied beds in Armed Forces facilities decreased by approx- 
imately 1,000. 

“In addition to the costs being incurred by the Federal Government due to the 
administration of the Dependents Medical Care Act, the decrease in the number 
of dependents, especially in obstetrical cases, has had a serious effect on the 
training program of the services so that they are faced with an inability to train 
the number of interns required for their needs. 

“This matter was called to the attention of the Department of Defense in the 
report accompanying the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 1958 and 
the committee expressed the bel ief that the free-choice element in the dependents 
medical care regulation should be amended so as to not permit dependents to 
utilize civilian medical and/or hospital services unless a positive determination 
was made by the appropriate authority that without augmentation the military 
hospital facilities and medical personnel in the general area in which the dependents 
reside were inadequate. The recommendations of the committee were disregarded 
by the Department of Defense. The committee concurs in the remarks made by 
the Honorable Paul Kilday, who was chairman of the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee which formulated this legislation, when he presented this bill to the House. 
Speaking of the free-choice provision, Mr. Kilday stated (Congressional Record, 
Mar. 2, 1956, p. 3849): 

‘Therefore, all that this provides is that the Secretary may require them 
[dependents] to go into a military hospital if at that particular time and for that 
particular dependent there is available space and facilities to treat the patient. 
The point is that we have hospitals in existence in the military services—T should 
say in the uniformed services, which are in operation and are staffed. I think it 
is entirely proper that we should see to it that they are utilized.’ 

“Tn an effort to improve the utilization of existing facilities under this program, 
the committee has provided language in section 633 of the bill which provides 
that no part of the funds contained in this bill may be used to incur obligations in 
excess of $60 million for the medical care of dependents in civilian facilities by 
civilian doctors as authorized by section 201 of the act of June 7, 1956 (Public 
Law 569, 84th Cong.). Appropriate reductions have been made in the medical 
care programs of the three services. The committee believes that this limitation 
can be achieved without denving authorized care to the dependents of military 
personnel, if the Secretary of Defense will issue such regulations as are necessary 
to require the dependents to use military medical facilities and personnel where 
they are adequate and available. It is not the recommendation of the committee 
that additional facilities be constructed or additional employees be added for the 
purpose of caring for dependents in service facilities. The objective is the reason- 
able utilization of existing facilities and personnel.” 

Page No. 24 

“Section 633: In line with previous discussion in the report in connection with 
the medical care of dependents of military personnel, this section imposes a limi- 
tation of $60 million on the amount of funds contained in the bill which may be 
used to incur obligations for such medical care.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
. 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. McNeil, we will hear from you sir. 

Mr. McNew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to discuss the fiscal aspects of the programs covered by the 
fiscal year 1959 budget. 

Secretary McE lroy has already discussed in some detail the develop- 
ment of the budget, the overall scope and content of our military pro- 
grams and the Department of Defense position with respect to the 
House action on the appropriation bill now under consideration. 
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_ Since the military departments will present the details concern- 
ing the various defense programs incorporated in the budget, it may 
be helpful for the committee to have for its consideration in summary 
form the fiscal aspects of the programs you have been considering. 


SUMMARY OF 1959 BUDGET 


When he appeared before you earlier this month, Secretary McElroy 
summarized the 1959 budget as follows: 

With the incorporation of the recent budget amendments, the overall budget 
request for the coming fiscal year called for new obligational authority of 
$40,738 million plus $345 million to be derived by transfer from revolving funds, 
direct obligations of $42, 618 million and estimated expenditures of $40, 335 
million. These overall figures are subject to some upward adjustment, primarily 
as a result of increases made by the Congress in military and civilian pay rates 
above those contemplated in the budget document. 

On June 6, the President transmitted to the Senate budget amend- 
ments covering the funds required for increased military pay, as a 
result of the amendments to the Career Compensation Act, and changes 
in the language of section 611 dealing with the sale of scrap and 
salvage. 

The military pay portion of these amendments involved a net. in- 
crease of $590 million in new obligational authority, or $72 million 
more than the preliminary estimate of $518 million included in the 
budget document. 

The proposed change in the language of section 611, on the other 
hand, has the effect of eliminating a requirement for new obligational 
authority of $49 million. 

On June 9, the President submitted two supplemental appropria- 
tion requests to the House affecting the Department of Defense budget 
for 1959. One request was the submission of the detailed estimates 
for military construction and covered the $1,711 million included in 
the President’s budget as “proposed for later transmission” plus the 
*20 million for loran stations mentioned by Secretary McElroy. 

The other supplemental request involved an increase of $18 million 
in the amount required for retired pay in 1959. 

Taking these amendments and supplementals into account, as well as 
changes in the amounts being presented to the Senate following House 
action on the pending appropriation bill, the overall Department of 
Defense budget for 1959 as it stands today involves new obligational 
authority of $41,546 million plus $485 million to be derived by trans- 
fer from revolving funds, direct obligations of $43,174 million, and 
net expenditures of $40,489 million. 

While I will discuss this more fully later in my statement, it should 
be noted at this point that these overall figures would not include any 
obligations or expenditures related to the amounts provided by the 
House in excess of the budget request. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN OVERALL TOTALS 


Since the individual estimates comprising these totals are subject 
to variation and adjustment as events unfold in the months ahead, it 
is reasonable to expect some adjustments in the overall totals. 

With the incorporation of the budget amendments transmitted to 
the Senate on June 6, a total of $39,483 million plus $485 million to 
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be derived by transfer, is being requested by the Department of De- 
fense for the appropriations covered by the bill now before this 
committee. 

However, in order to present an overall summary and simplify 
comparisons with prior years’ figures, this statement covers the total 
budget program of the Department of oe total ap- 
propriations of $41,546 million plus $485 million to be derived by 
transfer, rather than only the appropriations in the bill currently 
before you. 

FUNDS DERIVED BY TRANSFER 


Senator Cuavez. Yes, but that will be made up by the $39,483 
million plus $485 million to be derived by transfer which was requested 
by the Department of Defense. 

Then you add to that a certain sum for military construction, re- 
tired pay and the civilian pay increase. That will total $41,546 mil- 
lion plus $485 million to be derived by transfer. 

Mr. McNen. That is correct. 

In this connection, I would like to submit for the record a number 
of tables which cover some of the key fiscal aspects of the fiscal year 
1959 budget as it stands today. 

The first table summarizes the year to year changes in expenditure 
availability, expenditures and unexpended balances since 1951. 

The second table compares new obligational authority requested for 
1959 with the preceding 2 years. 

The third and fourth tables summarize the 1959 and 1958 budgets 
respectively, by major category, in terms of new obligational authority 
and expenditures, by major category, with procurement in somewhat 
greater detail, for fiscal years 1951 through 1959. 

The seventh table shows expenditures and balances, by appropri- 
ation, for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

The last two tables are the latest revisions of the financial plans 
for 1958 and 1959, which present an overall summary of the financial 
resources available to the Department of Defense for obligation and 
commitment and the planned application of these resources. 

(The tables referred to face page 342.) 

It is evident from some public statements, as well as testimony given 
to other congressional committees, that there is not a clear understand- 
ing, even in parts of the Department of Defense, concerning the in- 
terrelationships with regard to appropriations, apportionments, ob- 
ligations, commitments, and unobligated balances. 

I believe it might be useful, therefore, if we examined the overall 
fiscal aspects of the Department of Defense program as outlined in 
the financial plan for fiscal year 1959. 

Do members of the committee have a copy of the financial plan 
before them ? 

Our business is a bit complicated. This is one method to show the 
committee the resources we may have for 1959 from all sources. 

Senator Ture. I would agree that it is just slightly complicated. 

Mr. McNett. We do our best to simplify it. 

Senator Ture. You live with these figures daily. We just look at 
them now and then. 

Mr. McNett. This is an effort to try to point out where the resources 
come from and their planned application. 
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Senator Cuavez. Can you outline it in your own words so that we 
may at least partly understand it? 

Mr. McNett. I will do my best, Mr. Chairman. 

If you would care, sir, to follow the columns on these pages, I will 
attempt to give a brief explanation of the meaning of each one. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


If our obligational program for fiscal year 1958 is carried out as 
projected, we would expect to enter fiscal year 1959 with unobligated 
balances from prior year appropriations of about $5,359 million, col- 
umn 2. 

In addition, there will be a carryover of $1,954 million in antici- 
pated reimbursements from undelivered Military Assistance Program 
common items orders placed in fiscal year 1958 and prior years, which 
are treated as part of the assets available in the Department of De- 
fense accounts. This isshown in column 3. 

There will also be an estimated $710 million in anticipated reim- 
bursements from other undelivered customer orders, column 4. 

Thus, with the inclusion of reimbursements that will not actually 
be in hand as of July 1, 1958, the total unobligated balance brought 
forward would be $8,022 million as shown in column 5. 

Column 6 of the financial plan shows the total new obligational au- 
thority of $41,496 million to be requested for general and special ac- 
counts in fiscal year 1959, with separate identification of the $39,483 
million in the bill currently being considered by the committee. 

Column 7 shows the $485 million to be derived by transfer in lieu 
of new appropriations. 

Column 8, covering anticipated reimbursements from the fiscal year 
1959 military assistance program, is necessarily blank, since there 1s no 
firm basis at this time for determining the value and distribution of 
common item orders that may be received by military departments next 
year. 

Senator Cravez. You do not know until the bill is passed? 

Mr. McNet. That is right, sir. 

I believe it may be useful to explain this a little more fully, in view 
of some questions that have been raised on this matter. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


As you know, the President’s budget in January called for authori- 
zation and appropriation of $1,800 million for the military assistance 
program for fiscal year 1959. 

While congressional action has not yet been taken on the appropri- 
ation request, the House reduced the authorization for military assist- 
ance to $1,640 million, while the Senate authorized $1,600 million. 

Thus, while we still do not know exactly how much will be appropri- 
ated for the military assistance program in 1959, it will necessarily be 
at least $160 million below the budget request because of the prospec- 
tive reduction in the amount authorized in the pending Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1958. This means, of course, that the composition and 
scope of the military assistance program for 1959 will necessarily be 
changed from that envisaged when the budget was prepared. 
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Considerable variation is to be expected in the individual items used 
as a basis for preparing the military assistance program budget request 
in December, and the actual orders issued to the military departments 
during the ensuing 18 months. 

In addition to changes resulting from congressional action, these 
shifts also reflect the fact that individual country programs are sub- 
ject to change as a result of a number of factors peculiar to this pro- 
gram. 

FUNDS FOR NATO 


Senator Haypen. Might I ask in that respect whether you have 
made any comparison bet ween the sums provided to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and the sums that they have placed in their own 
budgets ? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. NATO countries in Europe have spent ap- 
proximately $91 billion from their own budgets for the creation and 
maintenance of military strengths in their countries in the last 814 
years. 

We have expended for European NATO allies approximately $12,- 
600 million through the military assistance program. 

Senator Cuavez. Twelve billion dollars, and they are $91 billion; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McNer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that 
point ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Symrneron. Is that in dollars all the way through, or their 
currency against ours? 

Mr. McNem. Their currency converted into dollars. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you. 

Mr. McNertx. In order to include 1959 military assistance program 
common item orders in the Department of Defense financial plan at 
the time it is presented to the Congress, it would be necessary for us to 
assume that the Congress would provide the full amount requested for 
the military assistance program: to assume that there would be no 
change in the individual items and military programs upon which the 
MAP request was based, or in the ability of the various countries to 
accept deliveries at the times programed, and to attempt to forecast 
in advance exactly which items will be shipped from stock, and of 
those, which would be replaced in kind and which would not. 

The latter calculations would be necessary in order to determine the 
effect of prospective MAP reimbursements on each individual military 
appropriation which might receive them. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. McNeil, in order to set out your own 
calculations, you are assuming that, but you are not taking it for 
granted that Congress might agree with your assumption ? 


REDUCTIONS IN AUTILORIZATION BILLS 


Mr. McNetw. No, sir. Congressional action in the authorizing bills 
has already reduced the request by $160 million. 

Senator Cuavez. You ‘have been here long enough to know that 
there is quite a difference between the authorization and what the com- 
mittee or the Congress will appropriate. 
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Mr. McNet. We agree, sir, and that is one reason we have to leave 
this column blank at the moment. 

Senator Symincron. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

I am going to the Armed Services where the defense reorganization 
bill is coming up. There are some questions I would like to ask See- 
retary McNeil. 

I would like to come back before the hearing is adjourned, if I may 
do so. 
Senator Cuavez. Certainly, proceed, Mr. McNeil. 


PROSPECTIVE REIMBURSEMENTS 





Mr. McNrit. Our fundamental reason for not attempting to do 
this is not any that a good deal of time and effort would be wasted. 
Rather, it is the practical objection that if we attempted to include 
prospective reimbursements from the 1959 military assistance pro- 
gram as a firm asset in determining Department of Defense fund 
requirements for the coming year, any reduction in the military 
assistance program would, in effect, become a reduction in our own 
military program. 

Furthermore, if the estimates for individual Department of De- 
fense AegrOR TENOR were contingent upon receiving a certain amount 
of reimbursements from military assistance program orders, there 
would be a tendency to freeze the military assistance program to assure 
that. these reimbursements were actually forthcoming. Any such 
tendency would adversely affect the necessary flexibility in military 
assistance programing. 

For these reasons, column 8 of the financial plan is left blank at 
this time. 

In the months ahead, however, after the Congress has acted on the 
mutual security appropriations and a revised military assistance 
program has been drawn up reflecting congressional action and other 
pertinent factors, the Department of Defense financial plan would 
be revised to incorporate the orders received from the 1959 military 
assistance program. 







EFFECT OF MILITARY 





ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
















To give you a feel for the possible effect of the 1959 military 
assistance program on the Department of Defense, we would estimate 
that if Congress appropriated the $1,640 million for military assist- 
ance authorized by the House, the military departments would prob- 
ably receive common item orders of about $1.1 billion. 

The remaining funds would be obligated directly by the military 
assistance program for such things as infrastructure; mutual weap- 
ons development ; facilities assistance: packing, handling, crating, and 
transportation; training, administration and other direct costs. 

Based on present programing trends, we would expect that roughly 
20 to 25 percent of orders received from the military assistance 
program in 1959 would be for items that would be provided from serv- 
ice stocks without replacement in kind during the fiscal year. 

The remainder, however, would consist either of items procured 
directly for the military assistance program or of items shipped from 
service stocks, but which might be replaced in kind. 
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No particular benefit is derived by the military departments from 
orders for these types of items, for which, in effect, they serve merely 
as agents for the military assistance program. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. McNeil, you have given us a figure of 
$1,100 million. Can you tell us what the other amount will be? 

Mr. McNett. First, if Congress appropriated approximately $1,600 
million for the military assistance program, some $500 million of 
that would go for infrastructure—that is the United States participa- 
tion in the foreign base construction—mutual weapons development, 
packing, handling, crating, and transportation, and things of that 
kind, which are directly charged to the military assistance program 
and do not involve the military departments. 

That would leave about $1,100 million which would be left to place 
orders for materiel with the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Of that $1,100 million, some 20 to 25 percent will be for items that 
probably can be furnished from stock without the requirement to re- 
place them in kind. 

The balance would be for items which the military departments, if 
they delivered them, would have to go out and replace or would be 
for items ordered from manufacturers and delivered direct. 

Senator CHavez. Do I understand you to say that besides $1,100 
million mentioned in your first paragraph on page 7, that there will 
be an additional expenditure of about a billion dollars more? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, except that the amount would be one-half billion 
dollars, but only 20 to 25 percent would affect the military program. 

For the balance, the military departments would in effect be operat- 
ing as agents for the military assistance program. 

Senator Cuavez. Where would the money come from ? 

Mr. McNetu. From the military assistance program appropriation. 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


To get back to the financial plan, anticipated reimbursements from 
sources other than the military assistance program, amounting to a 
total of $1,387 million, are shown in columns 9 and 10. 

As indicated in a footnote to the table, approximately $900 million 
of this amount represents reimbursements arising from intraservice 
and interservice transactions—that is, where one Navy bureau will be 
dealing with another, or the Marine Corps will be dealing with the 
Army, or vice versa—which serve to increase the apparent total re- 
sources shown on the books as available for obligation. 

This stems from the fact that amounts covered by such transactions 
are concurrently treated as direct obligations by the ordering service 
or appropriation, and as reimbursable obligations by the service 
which performs the work or procures the articles. 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


The next column in the financial plan covers estimated recoveries 
of $390 million of prior year obligations. The inclusion of such esti- 
mated recoveries as part of the available fund resources prior to their 
realization is a new concept, so far as the financial plan is concerned. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that column 12? 

Mr. McNew. That is column 11, sir. 
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You will recall that this was discussed fully before this com- 
mittee last year. Since any such estimate must be based on general 


experience, rather than on specific program factors, it is necessarily 
subject to variation. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


Taking all these resources into account—recognizing that a small 
percentage represents simply intra- and inter-service transactions— 
the total obligational availability would amount to $51,780 million 
as shown in column 12. 

Based on the program submitted to the Congress, the planned 
apportionment program for 1959 would provide $43,174 million for 
direct obligation for service accounts column 13; $390 million, show 
in column 14, for the unobligated portions of procurement transactions 
covered by letter contr acts, which are akin to obligations, even though 
they cannot be recorded as such under the criteria established by sec- 
tion 1311—$1,443 million for obligations against customer orders, 
column 15; and $4,641 million for commitments, column 17. Thus, 
the apportionment program for 1959 would total $49,648 million, 
as shown in column 18. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this time, 
or would you rather wait until he is through ? 

Senator Cuavez. You may go ahead. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR EQUIPMENT FOR FOREIGN NATIONS 


Senator Younae. I wondered if our Defense Establishment is al- 
ways reimbursed for any equipment that we may provide some foreign 
country ? 

Mr. McNetn. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Are we always reimbursed ? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, except in the case of material that is declared 
excess and in the case of naval ships which were stricken from the 
list for whch the charge is merely the cost incurred for putting them 
in operating condition. 

Senator Youne. Is new equipment sometimes declared excess ? 

Mr. McNet. As a general rule, no; there could be some obsolete 
item at some time declared excess. That could happen. Something 
which is of some years of age, but no items procured in recent years 
would be affected. 

Senator Rorerrson. Mr, Chairman, if annvropriate, I would like to 
get a clear understanding of the figures which the Secretary has given 
us. He has said the obligational availability would be nearly $52 
billion, planned apportionment for 1959 would be $43 billion plus, 
but he ‘already has presented a chart showing that for fiscal 1959 they 
wanted to cut items of the House $244,358,000, they wanted to add 
items ta the Honse bill of $798 947.000, plus the pay raise recently 
passed for the military of $590,023,000. 

Yet the total passed by the House is only $38 billion plus. 

I want to get those figures explained and get the sequence and 
meanines of those various things. 

Mr. McNetu. May I suggest, Senator Robertson, that I complete 
this statement and then come back to answer your question ? 

26879—58——21 
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Senator Rosertson. I see your testimony now is about the financial 
plan and the other is about the budget? 
: oe McNett. Yes, sir; but I will tie them together, if I may, when 

nish. 

Senator Ropertson. They must be related in some way. 

Mr. McNem. They are, but I may answer some of the questions in 
discussing the next columns. 

Senator Rozertrson. All right. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS OF THE SERVICE 


Mr. McNet. I mentioned that $43,174 million would be for what we 
term as direct obligations for the service accounts; $390 million would 
represent letter contracts which are, for all practical purposes, obliga- 


tions, but we cannot record them as such under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1311, 


OBLIGATIONS FOR CUSTOMER ORDERS 


Next there would be $1,443 million which would be used for obliga- 
tions for customer orders, that is column 15. 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What does that mean ? 

Mr. McNew. That is where one service is acting as agent for another. 

And $4,641 million which we apportion for commitments. That is 
column 17. 

Jommitments represent a transaction which has been directed and 
which is in the process of negotiation but, where the two parties have 
not signed a contract and we are not able to record it as an obligation 
under the strict definition of the law. 


Thus the apportionment program for 1959 would total $49,648 
million as shown in column 18. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS 


At the outset of these hearings, Secretary McElroy stated: 


While we do not recommend appropriations beyond those requested in the 
President’s budget, as amended, the Congress clearly has the prerogative of pro- 
viding the Department of Defense with additional flexibility by means of addi- 
tional appropriations. We would not regard any such action as a mandate to 
pursue the various programs on a crash basis without regard to feasibility of 
desirability. Rather, we assume that the Congress would want us to continue 
to make frequent technical reappraisals of our various developmental programs 
and to use any additional funds at such time as technological progress demon- 
strated further acceleration to be warranted. 


Since we are unable at this time to estimate the degree to which addi- 
tional funds may be provided by the Congress or utilized during fiscal 


year 1959, they are being shown separ: ately i in columns 19 and 20 of the 
financial plan. 


TOTAL UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


On the basis of the program presented to the Congress, and exclud- 
ing any unutilized portion of additional flexibility provided by Con- 
gress, the total unobligated balance at the end of fiscal year 1959 
would be $6,363 million, as shown in column 24, including $1,122 
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million of anticipated reimbursements that will not be collected by 
June 30, 1959. 

These are shown in columns 26 and 27. 

Of this total we would expect $5,031 million—the sum of columns 
21 and 22—to be legally committed as of June 30, 1959. 

By that we mean that firm procurement and construction directives 
will have been issued and contracts and spare parts provisioning will 
be in various stages of negotiation, but the transactions involved will 
not yet have progressed to the point where they meet the statutory 
definition of “obligations.” 


RESERVE FOR SUBSEQUENT OBLIGATION 


The remaining $1,332 million—shown in column 23—would be re- 
served for subsequent obligation for such things as spare parts, 
shorter lead time components and other elements necessary to com- 
plete aircraft, ships and other major equipment previously authorized 
and funded by the Congress. 


LEVEL OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


One final word concerning the level of unobligated balances pro- 
jected for the end of fiscal year 1959. I have already mentioned the 
fact that the various figures shown in the financial plan are subject to 
subsequent adjustment to reflect the effect of the 1959 military 
assistance program. 

While this may increase the unobligated balance to be carried for- 
ward at the end of 1959 somewhat above the $6.4 billion shown in the 
financial plan, this unobligated balance compares with $15.7 billion 
at the end of 1954, $12.8 billion at the end of 1955, $12.4 billion at the 
end of 1956, $10.9 billion at the end of 1957, and $8 billion at the end 
of the current fiscal year. 

We believe that the unobligated carryover projected at the end of 
fiscal year 1959 is consistent with the current level of Department of 
Defense appropriations. 

In other words, I think we have worked off our excess carryover 
which we have had for some years. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, some questions have arisen in the committee 
with reference to that type of money. The $6.4 billion, what is the 
judgment of the Department as to that amount? Are we getting a 
little too low or is it leveling up? 

Mr. McNett. We think that is about right, Mr. Chairman. That 
is why I mentioned a moment ago we think that is about right com- 
pared to our present level of operation and represents the balance of 
funding necessary to complete programs which the Congress has 
authorized up through the fiscal year. 

Now, Senator Robertson, may I attempt to answer the question I 
believe you asked, if I did not answer part of it a moment ago. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 
First, the $39 billion which is before your committee at the moment, 


$39 billion plus, does not include appropriation for military construe- 
tion, which is coming through separately, and the civilian pay increase. 
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When those two items are considered by your committee they will 
bring the total to the approximate sum of $4114 billion that I men- 
tioned. 

Senator Roserrson. Will that be the contemplated spending total? 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. McNetu. Spending is a little different. Then you mentioned 
the $50 billion. Now, $50 billion total assets include the amount re- 
quested as new appropriations, plus the carryover of unobligated 
balances at the beginning of the year. 

Then the forty-three-billion-odd dollars for direct obligation are 
those contracts we expect to be placed by Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for their account next year out of their total assets. 

Senator Roserrson. On an expensive ship there would be some lead 
time ? 

Mr. McNett. That is right, sir. I have attempted in this plan to 
account for all our potential assets. 

Senator Roserrson. Since the $41 billion appropriation is not the 
actual spending program, what is the actual spending program ? 

Mr. McNem. The spending program I am going to touch on in the 
latter part of my statement. 

The financial plan I have just discussed presents the Department of 
Defense program for 1959 in terms of individual appropriation ac- 
counts. Now I would like to summarize the 1959 budget request in 
terms of major categories as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 





Funds requested for military personnel costs—pay and allowances, 
subsistence, individual clothing, transportation and other military 
personnel activities for the active forces—total $10,574 million, includ- 
ing $485 million to be derived by transfer from revolving funds. 

This figure also includes $524 million of the $590 million net in- 
crease requested in the budget amendments of June 6 to meet the cost 
of increased military pay, but excludes the amounts added by the 
House to increase Army personnel from 870,000 to 900,000 and the 
Marine Corps from 175,000 to 200,000. 

As a result, the amount requested for 1959 is $213 million greater 
than the amount provided in 1958, since the costs of increased military 
pay more than offset the savings resulting from the proposed decrease 
in numbers of military personnel. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $9,258 million is requested for operation and maintenance 
of military facilities, equipment and weapons of the Department of 
Defense. This is $69 million less than initially requested of the House. 

However, this figure is subject to an increase of close to $200 mil- 
lion to reflect the cost in the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tions of the pending civilian pay increase. 

Taking this into account, the request for 1959 would permit approxi- 
mately the same overall level of operation and maintenance as during 
the current fiscal year. 
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Despite the leveling off in this area in 1959, it is clear that there can 
be no relaxation in efforts to effect economies and savings through 
improved organization and management, since continuing emphasis 
on continental defense, guided missiles and high performance air- 
craft, as well as the accelerated introduction of other new and complex 
weapons, all point in the direction of increased operation and mainte- 
nance costs. These pressures would be further increased if general 
wage and price levels continue to increase. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


A total of $14,572 million in new obligational authority was re- 
quested of the House for major procurement and production for fiscal 
year 1959, compared with $11,482 million provided in fiscal year 1958. 

The House made reductions of $502 million in major procurement 
appropriations—of which the Department of Defense is requesting 
the restoration of all but $5 million—and added $751 million in the 
procurement accounts. 

As already indicated by Secretary McElroy, any increased funds 
would be regarded as providing increased flexibility to be available for 
use when warranted by technological progress. 

While the overall level of major procurement activity in 1959 will 
be greater than in 1958, as shown by increased levels of obligations 
and expenditures, there is a more than commensurate increase in new 
obligational authority. This is the case because new obligational au- 
thority for 1958 was below the level that would otherwise have been 
required, since it was possible to draw down unobligated balances in 
lieu of appropriations. 

While this process was continued in the formulation of the 1959 
budget, only some $900 million of unprogramed funds could be specif- 
ically applied as a credit against the 1959 request. 

In future years, new obligational authority will have to be approxi- 
mately the same as the planned level of direct obligations, less any 
amounts available from stock sales that do not have to be replaced in 
kind and the estimated recoveries of prior year obligations. 


SYSTEM OF CHECKING IMPROPER SPENDING PROCEDURES 


Senator Youne. What system do you have of checking with all 
the services right down to the outposts as to improper procedures or 
improper practices of spending money for equipment they do not 
need ? 

Mr. McNet. Once in a while something gets away, but generally 
it is pretty good and the work is done by the audit groups of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

We work with them, but we do not have a large auditing staff of our 
own. The audit staffs of Army, Navy, and Air Force primarily do 
the work. 

Sentaor Youne. Military personnel ? 

Mr. McNet.. They are both military and civilian personnel, Prob- 
ably the greatest number of auditors are civilian personnel. 
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Senator Youne. Does the General Accounting Office do any 
checking ? r 

Mr. McNett. They have a considerable number of auditors auditing 
our accounts, both station accounts and procurement accounts. 

Senator Ture. General Accounting Office will review all of your 
own audit or the military audit operations? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; and they also make some direct audits of 
their own. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir; and you have a double check on’ the 
function ? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. It is not a complete duplication, but 
they do make a check to see that the work of our auditors is on a high 
level of effectiveness. 


TENDENCY TO OBLIGATE ALL AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Senator Young. I noticed when I served in the State legislature, as 
well as when I was here, there is a tendency on the part of Govern- 
ment officials to obligate all the money they have before the close of 
the year in the fear that they might lose it. 

Mr. McNei. We still have that problem to a limited degree in our 
annual appropriations accounts, although there is a provision in the 
appropriation act which makes it illegal to obligate more than 20 
percent of annual-type funds in the last 2 months of the year. That 
was inserted in order to stop the so-called June buying rush, but over 
and above that this committee several years ago did a great deal to 
stop that practice when they provided us with the continuing type of 
appropriations for procurement, construction and research and 
development. 

It saves the Government some real money because it both discourages 
buying things which are not productive, as well as stopping the 
June buying rush. 

Senator Youne. I know you feel strongly about this situation. I 
hope that the case I brought to your attention 

Mr. McNem. Weare working on that right now. 

Senator Youne. I would like to have you check to see if it is be- 
coming a common practice. 

Mr. McNet. It serves as a spur to us to double check to see if it 
is prevalent. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 








OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


| Mr. McNerm. The $15,289,000,000 in new obligational authority 
now projected for major procurement for fiscal year 1959—taken in 
) conjunction with the unobligated balances carried into the year and 
| the estimated recoveries of prior-year obligations—will finance major 
procurement programs totaling $15,948 million, exclusive of any ob- 
ligations against the three-quarters of a billion dollars of additional 
flexibility. 
The level of direct obligations for service account is $261 million 
greater than that planned for the current fiscal year. 
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OBLIGATIONS RELATED TO FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENTAL 


However, the figure for 1958 includes $562 million of obligations 
against the amounts provided in February in the fiscal year 1958 sup- 
plemental. Since this supplemental was, in effect, in advance in- 
stallment on the 1959 budget program, the obligations for the 1959 
budget program, including the advance installment, can be considered 
to be $1,385 million greater than for 1958. 

Overall fiscal year 1959 expenditures for major procurement will 
be approximately $14.1 billion, but there will be a shift in the com- 
position of the procurement program, reflecting the increasing em- 
phasis on missiles, electronics, and ships, compared with prior years. 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


The general picture in terms of each of the major categories of pro- 
curement items is as follows: 

A. Aircraft, a total of $6,285 million has been requested in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget for the procurement of aircraft. 

However, with the utilization of unprogramed amounts carried over 
into 1959, plus anticipated deobligations, this will permit direct ob- 
ligations of $7,172 million for procurement of aircraft during fiscal 
year 1959. This will cover the procurement of approximately 2,100 
aircraft for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Aircraft expenditures in fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $6,989 
million, $790 million below the estimated expenditures for the current 
fiscal year. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask a question at this point: 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN AIRPLANE COSTS 


What is the percentage of increase in cost of the airplane in rela- 
tion to a year ago. 

The reason for the question is that you have a decrease here and 
there is an increase in the cost of the plane. For that reason it does 
reduce the number of planes that the appropriation would obtain. 
These 2,100 are what type of planes? 

Mr. McNet. They are mostly bomber and fighter aircraft. That 
is one reason we can buy so few with so much money. There are very 
few trainers and very few transports in the total. 

Senator Taye. You have a sufficient number of trainers? 

Mr. McNett. Well, yes, we have a sufficient number. Naturally 
we have the problem of modernization of trainers so there will be 
trainers to be purchased in the future, but we are in pretty fair shape 
on trainers. 

But the items ineluded here for the Air Force and the Navy are 
primarily bombers and fighters, attack-type aircraft or interceptors. 

In the case of the Army, of course, for which the procurement pro- 
gram is about 400, they are the liaison type of aircraft and helicopters. 


INFLATIONARY COSTS 


Senator Tuyr. But the cost has increased, the cost of construction 
has increased by what you might term inflationary costs? 
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Mr. McNett. Yes. I have tried on a number of occasions to sort 
out what might be called inflation and what comes from changes in 
design or increasing the requirements for the aircraft to fly higher 
and faster and so forth. The best answer I can get is that inflation 
can be roughly measured best by the changes in the wholesale price 
index for metal products and the other, I believe, we will have to charge 
to engineering changes, and the demands on the aircraft for higher 
speeds and altitudes. 

Senator Tyr. Thank you. 


DECREASE IN EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


Senator Cuavez. Have you any idea why it is that 1959 is $790 mil- 
lion below the expenditures for 1958 ? 

Mr. McNet.. It is in part a reflection of the increased effort on mis- 
| siles which I will take up next. 
| Senator DworsHaxk. Are there any B-58’s in production now ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir, and this budget for 1959 includes really the 
first production order for the B-58’s, 

Senator Dworsuax. Has the first plane actually been delivered ? 

Mr. McNett. None have gone to units. It is still in test. I don’t 
know whether it has been accepted, or is still in the hands of the com- 
pany, but I know it is flying. 

Senator DworsuHak. B-47 is still in production ? 

Mr. McNei. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is all B-52? 

Mr. McNew. The B-52 is the primary bomber now in production, 
with the B-58 coming. 


PROCUREMENT OF MISSILES 


B. Missiles. New obligational authority of $4,170 million was re- 
quested for procurement of missiles in fiscal year 1959 compared with 
$2,313 million in fiscal year 1958. 

The House added $167 million in procurement funds for the Polaris, 
HOUNDOG, and MINUTEMAN programs. 

Direct obligations for missiles are estimated at $4,096 million for 
the next year, approximately 20 percent greater than the $3,397 million 
to be obligated during the current fiscal year. 

Senator Youne. Is this all for missiles, or does this include re- 
search ? 

Mr. McNett. This is for missiles, but some of the missiles will be 
used in the research program, used for tests, for example, and not go 
to units. 

Senator Youne. Missiles, even if they are high priced, are used for 
testing ? 

Mr. McNett. There are quite a number used for testing and the 
costs are high. These figures do include air-to-air missiles actually 
going to aircraft units, for example. It includes the Nike-Hercules, 
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4) which is a ground-to-air missile: the Terrier and Tarter missiles used 
‘Tt . a 2 ° 

i in the fleet for surface to air, and so on. 

i Senator Youne. Would you be able to say in an open meeting about 
i 


how many missiles that will provide? 
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MISSILES FOR COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. McNet. Well, some of them run from about $3,000 for the small 
Sidewinder to several million dollars each for the big ballistic missiles. 
I believe the best answer I can give at the moment is that a little over 
half of the $4.1 billion I mentioned is going for missiles which will 
actually go to combat units. 

Senator Younc. Some cost as little as $3,000 ? 

Mr. McNetn. The Sidewinder, which is an air-to-air missile. 

Senator Younc. How much is the highest priced one? 

Mr. McNett. The highest priced ones will be the big ballistic mis- 
siles, the intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Senator YounG. How about the Atlas ? 

Mr. McNet.. The first few that go to units, including the bases and 
ground handling equipment, will run in the neighborhood of 13 to 15 
million dollars for each missile, prorating development costs. 

Although the production costs, after they get running, may amount 
to about 1 million to 2 million dollars apiece. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I have to go to an- 
other committee meeting at this time, I wonder if I may ask one ques- 
tion at this point? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. On page 19 of your prepared statement, you 
conclude with the summary that the budget request as presented 
to us now plus your carryover would provide for direct obligations 


totaling $43.2 billion and an estimated expenditure in fiscal 1959 of 
$40,750 million. 


Mr. McNetu. That is right, sir. 
EXPENDITURE ESTIMATE COMPARED WITH PRIOR YEARS 


Senator Roserrson. How would that expenditure for fiscal 1959, 
forty b'llion and three-quarters, compare with the current expendi- 
ture for fiscal 1958 and the actual expenditure of fiscal 1957? 

Mr. McNetm. The $4034 billion would compare with 39 billion to 
$39, 100,000 this year. And $38,439 million the last fiscal year. 

enator Rosertrson. Those expenditures are based upon the antici- 
pation that we will eliminate the increases in personnel made by the 
House and give you the increases in nuclear weapons that you “have 
requested, plus additional money for the pay raise? 

Mr. McNem. It would include the money for the pay raise. 

Senator Rosertson. And for the weapons program, including a $35 
million start on a new nuclear-powered carrier / 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir, but the forty-three and a quarter billion dol- 
lars would not include expenditures of the amounts added by the 
House but not requested in the budget. 

Senator Cuavez. The House went from 870,000 to 900,000 personnel 
for the Army, and they went on the Marine Corps item from one 
hundred seventy-five to two hundred thousand. 

Does it include that additional cost that the House has provided ? 

Mr. McNet.. No, sir; that would be above the 34054 billion. 

Senator Roperrson. After a previous hearing the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee intimated that the chances were that the 
cut in manpower of Marines might be restored. 
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What does that amount to in cash ? 

Mr. McNett. About $45 million. 

Senator Cuavez. What would the 30,000 additional personnel that 
the House added amount to? 

Mr. McNett. For the Army ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. McNetw. That is $99 million. 
Senator Ronertson. It is my understanding that the Secretary of 
Defense did not think either one of those increases was necessary. 

Mr. McNem. That was his testimony before the committee. 

Senator Cuavez. But the Secretary of the Army said that he had 
recommended more than that ? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. What did the Chief of Naval Operations or 
what did the Marine Corps Commandant say about the Marines? 

Senator Cuavez. He said the same thing. As a matter of fact, he 
recommended 225,000, but he would be satisfied with the 200,000 that 
the House provided for. 

Anyway, there is a difference there. 

Mr. McNett. That is why, Senator Robertson, I used the figure of 
approximately $4034 billion. It could be a trifle above or a trifle 
below. That is the best estimate at the moment of what the program 
presented would cost. 

Senator Rosertson. I further understand that we still have the 
situation that existed when I helped to get $900 million for B-52’s 
and other bombers that I thought were needed, and that money was 
impounded and Secretary Wilson said we did not need it and we 
were not going to spend it and there was a lot of politics in putting 
itin. But they finally wound up by spending it. 

At that time, it was necessary protection that indicated it ought to 
be done. When first put in, it was just politics. 


INCREASES FOR ARMY AND MARINES 


The situation still exists that, if we put more money in for the 
Marines or for the Army or for both of them, you would not use it 
unless you felt that that is what you wanted to do. 

Mr. McNen. I believe this would be correct, but the decision would 
be that of the President, in that case. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Senator Youna. I do not think there is any secret that the Russians 
are spending quite a large sum of money on bacteriological warfare 
and other type killers of all kinds that could be used in time of war. 
I suppose you have money for this purpose covered up someplace in 
this bill? 

Mr. McNet. I understand that they have, and the United States 
has been working on things of that nature which, I think, may be pre- 
sented to you in a closed hearing. 

To return to my statement, I was discussing the missiles. I just 
mentioned that the value of orders to be placed next year for missiles 
was a little over $4 billion, and about half of them were for operational 
missiles. 
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The increasing emphasis on missiles procurement is also shown by 
the continued increase in expenditures. Fiscal year 1959 expenditures 
for missiles procurement are estimated at $3,444 million, an increase 
of approximately $500 million over the 1958 level and 5 times the rate 
of expenditures for this purpose as recently as fiscal year 1955. 


SHIPS AND HARBOR CRAFT 


C. Ships and harbor craft: New obligational authority of $1,496 
million was requested in the budget for ships and harbor craft, com- 
pared with $1,781 million in fiscal year 1958. The program for fiscal 
year 1959 provides for 21 new ships and 7 conversions, including con- 
struction of 2 additional Polaris submarines. 

The House reduced this request by $104 million, the restoration of 
which is being requested, and provided additional funds for 4 more 
Polaris submarines plus acceleration of 3 Regulus submarines already 
under construction. 

Excluding these additional amounts, shipbuilding obligations are 
estimated at $1,683 million in 1959, compared with $1,674 million in 
the current fiscal year. 

Shipbuilding expenditures have been projected to total approxi- 
mately $1,332 million in fiscal year 1959, or about $189 million more 
than in the current fiscal year, but it now appears that they will be 
somewhat higher. 

Senator Cuavez. You have here shipbuilding expenditures having 
been projected to total a certain amount. Is there any difference be- 
tween the shipbuilding expenditure and the running of the harbor 
ships ? 

Mr. McNet. It is not intended to indicate any difference. We 
should have used the same words, perhaps. The expenditures have 
been lower because the shipbuilding program, the larger shipbuild- 
ing program, was started at a higher level about 3 years ago. The ex- 
penditures are now catching up with the orders placed at that time. 
That is the reason, while the level of orders placed next year will be 
about the same as this year, the expenditures will be $189 million 
higher. So, we can expect the expenditures in this area to be above 
the annual rate of placing of new orders. 


OTHER MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


D. Other major procurement: New obligational authority re- 
quested for other major procurement; electronics, communications, 
ammunition, production equipment and facilities, vehicles, et cetera, 
totaled $2,631 million. 

The House added $37 million for Army modernization which, as has 
already been indicated, is considered as providing additional flexi- 
bility. This makes the total new obligational authority for 1959 
$1,088 million more than the amount provided during the current 
fiscal year. 
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ARMY MODERNIZATION 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. McNeil, what does the House mean when they 
provided $37 million additional for Army modernization ? 

Mr. McNett. Army modernization is the term which covers the pur- 
chase of newer types of equipment for the Army. So, they added $37 
million to the request that was in the President’s budget. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say equipment, you mean military 
equipment ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. Radio gear, signal equipment, things of that 
kind. 

The reason that the new obligational authority for the Army is so 
much higher than in previous years is because for some years, you 
will recall, we had no appropriations for the Army because the 
amounts carried over and reimbursements were sufficient to take care 
of them until this year. 

Direct obligations for other major procurement items are estimated 
at $2,998 million in 1959, compared with $2,432 million in the current 
fiscal year. 


Expenditures for these items are estimated at $2,328 million in fiscal 


ae 


year 1959, slightly higher than in the current fiscal year. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


A total of $1,715 million is requested for military construction for 
the active forces. 

This is $291 million less than the amount appropriated during the 
current fiscal year, which included $520 million provided in the 1958 
supplemental for SAC dispersal and ballistic-missile detection. 

Construction obligations, however, are estimated at $2,304 million 
in 1959 as compared with $1,602 million in 1958; $390 million of the 
increase in obligations during 1959 reflects a shortfall in Air Force 
obligations during 1958, which are now expected to be made up during 
the first few months of fiscal year 1959. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


A total of $1,126 million is requested in the fiscal year 1959 
budget for Reserve components, excluding the $82 million provided 
by the House to increase the strength of the Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve. 

While the new obligational authority requested for 1959 is $79 mil- 
lion less than the current year, direct obligations and expenditures 
will be approximately the same in both years. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A total of $2,582 million was requested in the fiscal year 1959 budget 
in the research and development appropriations, which cover the cost 
of direct research and the cost of operating and maintaining research 
activities and installations. 

This was increased by the House to $2,733 million which is $858 
million more than provided in the current fiscal year. 

Obligations in the research and development appropriations are also 
expected to increase sharply—from $1,897 million in 1958 to $2,633 
million in 1959. 
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Senator Cuavez. I believe, Senator Ellender, that you had asked 
some questions with reference to that item heretofore, on the research 
and development items. Would you care to ask some questions ? 

Senator Ex:enper. I will in a moment. 

Mr. McNert. These figures, however, do not give full measure of 
the research and development effort, particularly with respect to the 
development and test phase. 

As we have discussed at length in previous hearings, the line be- 
tween research and development and procurement cannot be precisely 
drawn, particularly in such areas of rapidly advancing technology as 
niissiles. 

For example, a significant portion of the amounts requested for 
aircraft and missiles in the procurement accounts are for items of a 
development or test nature, which have not yet been standardized or 
approved for service use. 

When the procurement of items for development and test, together 
with the sums devoted to military personnel and facilities for these 
purposes are added to the amounts presently classified as research and 
development, we find that the total obligational program for research, 
development, test, and evaluation in fiscal year 1959 will be in excess 
of $6.2 billion. 

These more inclusive figures, which include $520 million for outer 
space projects, and other programs under the cognizance of the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, indicate the continued emphasis on 
research, development. test and evaluation activities during the past 
few vears, since the funds programed for these purposes have in- 
creased from $3.5 billion in 1955, to $3.8 billion in 1956, to $5.1 billion 
in 1957 to $5.6 billion in 1958, and to $6.2 billion planned for 1959. 

I understand that a comprehensive analysis which we prepared 
covering this matter was submitted for the record during yesterday’s 
hearings. 

TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Before leaving the subject of research and development, I should 
like to reiterate Secretary McElroy’s request at the outset of these hear- 
ings for favorable consideration for increasing the transfer authority 
in the Department of Defense emergency fund from $100 million to a 
total of 8500 million. Such an increase should enable us to move 
promptly in both research and development and procurement to cap- 
italize upon any unexpected developments of important technological 
breakthroughs. 

ESTABLISH MENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


We have one last category which includes items that are department- 
wide. We call it establishmentwide activities. 

$1,032 million is requested for establishmentwide activities, $102 
million more than last year. Virtually all of this increase is due to 
the sharp increase in retired pay, which is estimated to require $658 
million in 1959, compared with $564 million in the current year. This 
increase results from the combined effect of an increasing rate of 
accessions to the retired rolls and the recent increase in military pay 
rates. 

The remaining $374 million of this category includes the costs of 
such activities and programs as military attachés, Inter-American De- 
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fense Board, NATO activities, schools, and certain joint activities, as 
well as salaries and expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


RETIREMENT PAY 


Senator Ture. On the question of retirement pay would it be pos- 
sible to learn what portion of that is for officers and what portion is 
for enlisted men ? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, sir. May I place that in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not have that with me at the moment. We have that 
readily available. 

Senator Ture. You do have it? 

Mr. McNetm. Yes. 

Senator Toye. You say: 

Which is estimated to require $658 million in 1959, compared to $564 million 
in the current year. This increase results from the combined effect of an increas- 
ing rate of accessions to the retired rolls and the recent increase in military pay 
rates. 

I would like to know what percent would be for the commissioned 
officer ranks from generals down to the lieutenants and then the per- 
cent for enlisted men. 

Mr. McNett. We will insert that in the record. 

Senator Young. Will you also give the total cost for retirement 
ray ? 

Mr. McNett. Surely. We shall insert it in the record at this point 
and send the committee a separate memorandum so that you have it 
for your use separately if you choose. 

( The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Number of retired military personnel and cost for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


[In thousands of dollars] 
“| sii 
Actual, fiscal year 1957} Estimate, fiscal year 


Estimate, fiscal year 

















1958 1959 
Category Se ne a ad | o. 
| Aver- | Aver- | A ver- 
Year | age | Cost | Year | age Cost | Year | age Cost 
|} end | num- | end | num- end | num- 
| ber | | ber ber } 
sete ee er ete err aR aT er Ce creer ee 
Nondisability: | 
Officers ----- 46, 123) 42, 249'$163, 111) 55,538) 50, 877'$196, 207) 63,061) 59, 509'$244, 438 
Enlisted _- 51, 229; 49, 570) 102, 146; 55, 467) 53,279) 109, 773) 59, 153) 57,399) 126, 487 
Temporary disability: | | | | | | 
CRE ve cnicnnnncns 2,840! 2,805! 10,301) 2,974) 2,898) 10,757) 3,020) 3,040} 12,047 
Enlisted_...........--- 9,306, 9,310| 11,676) 9,621) 9,565) 11,918) 9,119) 9,469] 12,728 
Permanent disability: 
Officers - 49,614) 49,478) 156,668) 49,915) 49,857! 160,146) 50,170) 50,063) 171, 238 
Enlisted _- 17, 039) 16,265, 24, 012) 19, 533; 18,163) 26,801) 21,660, 20,631 32, 61z 
Fleet Reserve: 
Enlisted ---- : 22, 595| 21,583) 41,734) 25,027) 24,006) 46,848) 28,775) 27, 131| 56, 350 
Subtotal: | | | | | 
Officers - 98, 577| 94, 532) 330, O80, 108, 427| 103, 632; 367, 110 116, 251 112,612) 427, 723 
Enlisted _- 100, 169) 96,728) 179, 568 109, 648/105, 013) 195, 340/118, 707/114, 630) 228, 177 
ssienai ~) —|- tes ee aignenais panies 
Total retired person- j | 
nel___- 198, 746/191, 260) 509, 648,218, 075/208, 645) 562, 450/234, 958/227, 242) 655, 900 
Survivors’ benefits_ } 1,128 949 1,136; 1, 472! 1, 293 1,550) 1,832) 1,658 2, 100 
Total... 199, 874/192, 209) 510, 784/219, 547) 209, 938) 564, 000/236, 790 228, 900) 658, 000 
Cost distribution: | | | | | | | | 
Officers __-- ..percent--_|_-- Se 64. 8} -.. | _ 54. 3} __. ee 65. 2 
Enlisted___- do ee Pins 35. 2]... e 34. 7) | 34.8 
l \ \ \ t { { | 








(Further information appears on p. 1096.) 
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FISCAL YEAR 1959 EXPENDITURES 


Mr. McNet. I would like to turn briefly at this point to the matter 
of expenditures. 

As you know, the President’s budget in January estimated fiscal 
year 1959 expenditures for the Department of Defense at $39,779 mil- 
lion. The program augmentations approved by the President and 
submitted to the Congress in April involved a direct increase of ap- 
proximately $556 million in fiscal year 1959 expenditures and raised 
the expenditure estimate for 1959 to $40,335 million. 

The effect of events since then, principally the enactment of mili- 
tary and civilian pay increases which exceeded the amounts included 
in the budget estimates, would bring the adjusted expenditure esti- 
mates for 1959 to the $40,489 million shown in the tables submitted for 
the record. 

However, as stated earlier, these estimates are subject to adjust- 
ment to reflect congressional action, and other developments affecting 
the defense programs. When these factors can be more thoroughly 
evaluated, the expenditures estimate for the Department of Defense 
will more likely total about $403, billion. 


PAY INCREASE 


Senator Exrtenper. Mr. McNeil, in this increase in pay which 
ranges, as I understand, percentagewise from 6 to as much as 40 per- 
cent, will all receive that, or will much of this money be used for the 
purpose of retaining some of the people that otherwise would go into 
industry ? 

Mr. McNet. They will all with over 2 years service receive the basic 
increase, but it is hoped that the effect of it will be that they will stay 
instead of leaving. 

Senator ELtenper. We have been hoping for that right along. We 
have been increasing the pay of people in the hope that the morale 
would improve. 

I am wondering if under this bill you have authority to make it so 
that the people you really need will get the increases. 


PROFICIENCY RATE OF PAY 


Mr. McNrei. All personnel with more than 2 years of service will 
receive an increase in the regular rates of pay. However, there is 
provision for a limited number to be paid a proficiency rate of pay 
so if he is in electronics he can receive that in addition to his regular 
increased pay. 

Senator Exttenper. How much of the pay raise is in that category ? 

Mr. McNetz. About $40 million. 

Senator ELtenper. Only $40 million ? 

Mr. McNett. For that particular purpose; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. It seems to be a very small amount for what I 
consider the main purpose of the bill. 

Mr. McNett. It is believed that the higher pay scale will also have 
that result. 

As a matter of fact, it has already had an effect. The average length 
of time that people are in the service today is greater than it was 4 
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years ago. There are evidences that more people are reenlisting and 
staying with us. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is being done to keep competent personnel 
in service after they have 20 years s of service? What will keep them 
from going into private industry at that time? 

Mr. McNen.. I think there were two things that were intended to 
achieve that result. One was the graduated rate of increases. 

In other words, the top grades of enlisted men received the higher 

rate of increase than did the lower rates because when they get their 
skills, their permanent, regular rate of pay will be much higher than 
the average percentage. 

Then there is provision, in addition, that approximately $40 million 
will be used for special proficiency pay. So I think it was intended 
to accomplish the result as you understood it. 


HIGHER ENLISTED GRADES 


Mr. Lehrer reminded me that we also established two higher en- 
listed grades so that they could furnish some incentive for them to 
stay longer. 

LIST OF RESEARCH FUNDS BY SERVICE 


Senator Eitenper. Yesterday we learned that the Air Force, Army, 
and Navy will spend about $6 billion plus for research during fiscal 
year 1959. 

Will that amount cover all expenses up to the time you start buying 
hardware for delivery to operational units? 

Mr. McNewm. That is right, sir. 


INCREASE IN RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Eiinenper. That item has increased almost a billion dollars 
since last year. 

Mr. McNri. That is right, and it has almost doubled in 4 or 5 years. 

Senator E_tenper. I was under the impression that by having all 
research under the direction of one agency that there would be some 
savings. What have you to say about that? 

Mr. McNrit. The supervision and control over the program would 
be intended to be under one agency, under the new reorganization plan. 
In general, it is that way at the moment, but the reorganization plan 
was intended to make that general supervision more effective. 

Senator Exitenper. As I recall, last year and the year before and 
the year before that, much money was used to try out ideas that did 
: not materialize. 

' PRODUCTION ON SELECTIVE BASIS 

| Will this new agency be able to exert greater control over these 

| types of projects and thereby effect some sav ‘ings? 

) Mr. McNet. I think it is easy to get the idea that great sums will 

| be saved quickly. I do not believe that will be the case. 

| _For example, the last several years I believe there have been defi- 

i nite improvements and a considerable degree of selection. It is hoped 

| that this new group can be even more effective in weeding out things 
. that might not pay. 
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There are two things: As time goes on it can save some money, I 
really think it can, or it will permit going ahead faster with some 
things that look good without a commensurate increase in money. 

Senator ELLENDER. Evidently my question was not clear. I realize 
that the basic research expense is not near as costly as the money spent 
to procure the initial equipment developed by research. 

Mr. McNem. It is goimg into the inital hardware stage, you are 
right. 

‘Senator ELLenper. Yes, and by proper selection at this point sav- 
ings should be expected. 

Mr. McNett. I should just like to mention that there are tremen- 
dous efforts that have been going on for some years in trying to do 
just that. It is hoped that this new organization will be more effec- 
tive in doing it, but this is not something that we are trying out for 
the first time. 

Senator Exienver. I understand that, but notwithstanding the 
formation of this new administrative group, your appropriations con- 


tinue to spiral, That is the thing that concerns me. I want you to 
have what is needed and not a penny more than that. 

Mr. McNett. It concerns all of us, sir. That is one of the reasons 
we are trying to redouble the efforts to see that we stop digging the 
dry hole as soon as we know it looks like it is going to be dry. 

Senator Exrenper. I do hope you will be able to keep most of 
your money out of dry holes. 


CANCELLATION OF NAVAHO MISSILE 


Mr. McNem. Last year, for example, there was the Navaho missile 
which showed some promise in earlier years, which was canceled. 
You cannot say it was all waste, however, because there were some 
things learned from it which are usable in today’s weapons, so it was 
not all waste. 

To look at the figures it seems to be a substantial sum that might have 
been avoided. When it first started, and for some years, it looked like 
it would be a very promising thing until some other developments 
overtook it. 

The question was, did you have the courage to stop it when new 
events overtook it? 

So these things have been going on. It is hoped this new admin- 
istrative arrangement will do it perhaps a little quicker and better. 

Senator ELLenper. The people who spoke to us yesterday impressed 
us very much and I hope they will be over to save some of the hard- 
earned dollars of the taxpayers. 

Now, Mr. MeNeil, I have another question. I was not here when 
you rei ad the first part of your statement. It was necessary that I be 
present at a meeting of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


In the President’s budget, it is shown that the 1959 fund reservations 
for military assistance will amount to about $1.4 billion. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator Extrenper. Since these funds will become available to the 
Department of Defense during fiscal year 1959, why have you not con- 
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sidered them in making your financing determinations for the various 
appropriations ? 

Mr. McNem. Well, the billion and a quarter dollars was the best 
estimate at the time the budget was prepared of the portion of $1.8 
billion request being made by the executive branch that would go 
into orders, common item orders, placed with the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

At the present time, the House has authorized the appropriation of 


$1,640 million, which was some $160 million less than was requested 
by the administration. 


SENATE CEILING 


Senator Extenper. The Senate put a ceiling of $1.6 billion. 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. I don’t know what the Appropriations 
Committees may do under the authorization of either $1,600 million, 
or $1,640 million, or whatever may result from the conference. 

So the billion and a quarter dollars which was shown as an esti- 
mate of the common-item orders, of so-called reservations, would as 
2 result be reduced by an almost equivalent amount as it stands at this 

ime. 

If the Congress did not provide appropriations equal to the full 
authorization, it would still further be reduced. 

So in my statement I assumed that the common-item orders or 
reservations might amount to $1,100 million instead of the billion 
and a quarter dollars, and that is based on the reduction made in the 
authorization bill. 

Now, of that $1,100 million, some 20 or 25 percent will be in the 
form of orders for material which probably can come from stock—— 

Senator Ettenper. That you have on hand? 

Mr. McNet. That we do not have to replace. 

Now, some part will come from stock, but they will have to buy 
another item to put it back. 


FUNDS IN PIPELINES 


Senator ELLeNpER. From a perusal of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee’s hearings, I learned that of the billions you have in the 

ipeline $112 million was withdrawn to build missile sites in England. 
Originally, this $112 million was earmarked in 1954 for the purpose 
of providing England with airplanes. Nevertheless you were able 
to reprogram these funds. Doesn’t that also apply to the military 
assistance funds which will be appropriated for fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Then the military assistance program for fiscal 
year 1959 is not firm by any means. Much of the new money will 
eventually also be reprogramed. 

Mr. McNetu. Some of it will, sir. That is one of the reasons why 
IT cannot fill column 8 of our financial plan of the Department of De- 
fense until the program becomes a little more firm for 1959, both as to 
amount and content, because until I get that I cannot tell whether the 
purchases or the orders will be placed with the Air Force for aircraft, 
for the Air Force for support equipment, for the Army for Army 
eqr'ipment, or with the Navy. eat oe 

Until that time, I cannot make the distribution. 
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Senator Extenper. Are all other funds considered in the financial 
plan definitely earmarked ? 

Mr. McNew. Yes; we have earmarked and tied in everything up 
to the point of congressional action on the bill that is now under 
consideration. 

REPROGRAMING POLICY 


Senator ELLenper. To what extent can that be shuffled around and 
reprogramed ? 

Ton come before us and ask for so much money for planes and 
tanks, but every 2 or 3 months you can reprogram the funds for 
purposes other than those contained in the original justifications. _ 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, but I think one should keep in mind 
this: That the transaction you just mentioned in the case of British 
missiles—— 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Mr. McNew. There was a case where you could have still gone 
ahead and used that for aircraft which were ordered in 1954, I be- 
lieve it was. 

Senator ELLenpEr. 1954 is correct. 

Mr. McNew. But which would be a little bit outmoded at the time 
when the transaction was completed. You will find that if, instead of 
having to come up and ask for an additional $100 million for missiles, 
you could convert the asset to it, Uncle Sam would save some money 
and you could cancel it and use the funds for a much more up-to-date 
effort. 

Senator EtLenper. I do not know about saving money, Mr. McNeil, 
but it strikes me that it causes our allies to further depend upon us 
when you are able to do that. In other words, as I have always con- 
sanded they are better off now than they have ever been, and, as long 
as they can lean on our shoulders, they will continue to do so. 

Mr. McNer. There is a temptation for all of us to do that. 

Senator E:tenper. Of course, there is. And we aggravate it by 
such practices. 

Mr. McNet. I don’t think we would aggravate that problem. 

Senator Eitienper. I do not see why you would not. Our people 
just look around for ways to dispose of funds in the pipeline. If the 
money can no longer be used for airplanes, then, notwithstanding the 
capability of our allies to do things for themselves, we just reprogram 
the funds to make a gift of missile bases. 

Mr. McNett. Perhaps that is correct, but I still would believe it 
would be cheaper than delivering the airplane and then considering 
a request for the missiles in addition. 

Senator ELLenper. I doubt that we should have originally given 
the airplanes. 

[ have been commenting right along that as long as you do not 
try to make them carry their own load, they are going to continue 
leaning on us for more and more assistance. 

Mr. McNett. I don’t disagree with the last philosophy you expressed, 
but I still say that if a mistake was made or if time overtook us and 
the aircraft should not be delivered, it is pretty smart to salvage all 
you can and apply it to something that is current rather than con- 
tinue with the old. 
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Senator Exttenper. I would rather apply it to the funds of the 
United States Treasury. 

Mr. McNet. I would like to add, sir, that is the type of transac- 
tion, however, while it is perhaps handled by the Department of 
Defense it does not improve the situation as far as United States Army, 
Navy, or Air Force equipment is concerned. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean as far as your own service is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


I would just like to add one more comment, that the managing of this 
military assistance program has improved so much in the last 3 years 
you would hardly know it is the same program. 

Senator Ettenper. You mean for the better ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. You have asked for as much money and maybe 
more ? 

Mr. McNett. I still say it is being run so much better than a few 
years ago. 

Senator Eitenper. I would like to agree with you, but I cannot see 
it. 

Mr. McNem.. I hope after the hearings this year you will find I am 
at least partially correct. 

Senator Exiienper. But we are still on the giving end. ‘That is 
what I am complaining about. 

Mr. McNett. If you are going to give, it is being given better than 
it was before. 

SITUATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Senator Youne. I do not think there has been too much improve- 
ment in southeast Asia though. 

Mr. McNett. Perhaps not, but I believe the basic planning is be- 
ing done much better in the operation of this program than it was 
some years ago. 

Senator Exitenper. I have one more question if the chairman will 
allow me. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


CHARGE FOR MATERIAL FURNISHED MDAP 


Senator Eixenper. During the recent debate on foreign aid the Sen- 
ate accepted my so-called pricing amendment. Previously the For- 
eign Relations Committee amended the law on pricing to insure that 
the armed services would charge gross cost for items furnished to 
MDAP rather than replacement cost. 

Can you tell us what has been done to insure that the charges to 
MDAP will be more realistic than they were prior to 1956? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. In the initial stages back in the early days 
they did get the cost of replacement. 

Senator Ex:ienper. That is right. 

Mr. McNet. Even though the new item might be much more ef- 
fective and even somewhat different design. 
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About 1952, under Secretary Lovett, we changed that so that the 
price paid by military assistance for the item if it was new or in “good 
as new” condition, was no longer the replacement cost. Where we 
were no longer buying the same item, we took the cost in 1945, 1946, 
1947, plus the change in the wholesale manufacturing price index, 
as being the fairest basis for determining the replacement price. 

That would not pay for a new weapon, but at that stage of the game 
it seemed like the fairest thing. 

However, when we came along to 1955 and 1956, it seemed that we 
had some equipment that probably should be sold at perhaps a lower 
price. So this legislation you are speaking of I think, was timely. 

Yet, it did take too long to get underway. 

Senator Ertenper. It is not yet underway, is it ? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, all instructions are out. 

Senator Eitenper. But the last order was only issued a few months 
ago. 

Mr. McNetm. The Air Force was the latest; that is correct, Senator. 

Senator ELienper. Then they were very delinquent. 


DEPRECIATION IN VALUE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. McNett. Now, in the case of aircraft, however, we set that out 
quite clearly in 1956, in November, and that is running pretty well 
where we had in effect the “redbook” value for aircraft. 

Where they get to a certain point they start to depreciate in value 
at about 10 percent per year, down to 50 percent and after that it is 
an open barter deal because they still may be worth 50 percent or 25 
percent. 

But we believe the basic system has to be that if we deliver equip- 
ment in use, the same price should be charged as is charged by the 
Army to the Marine Corps or by the Air Force to the Navy. In other 
words, the military assistance program should be charged the same 
prices we charge each other for deliveries between services. 

Senator ELLENpeR. Yes, but you can inflate those prices if you 
want to. 

Mr. McNerm. That won’t work. Do you think the Marines are 
going to pay the Army more than it is worth ? 

Senator Eitenprr. It is only a bookkeeping transaction. Whereas, 
when you deal through MD AP it is a money transaction. 

Mr. McNett. It is much more than a bookkeeping transaction, be- 

cause if the Marine Corps buys ammunition from the Army and it is 

charged to their appropriation, they are not going to take less am- 
munition because the Army is charging a higher price, when they 
can go outside to get it at a lower price. 

Senator Eiuenper. It is more or less an exchange. 

Mr. McNetu. No, sir: it is charged to their appropriation for cash. 
It is the best indication I know of that your standard prices are goed. 

Senator Errenper. The Army will reimburse the Marine Corps for 
that item or vice versa ? 

Mr. McNew. That is right. That is your best guaranty that your 
standard prices for articles sold one to : another are good. 

Senator Ettenver. The standard prices happened to be defined, as 
I understand it, as replacement prices. 
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Mr. McNezt. No, in varying degrees since 1956 and all instructions 
are out now with Air Force having some work to do in defining certain 
areas of standard pricing. 

Senator Exienper. You say all instructions are not out? This 
amendment has been on the statute books since 1956 and you are about 
2 years late in doing it. That is what prompted me to put my pricing 
amendment in the foreign aid authorization this year. 

Mr. McNett. The instructions are out. If standard prices have not 
been set, that is the first job due and we are well along with all that. 

Senator Etienper. Let us forget about the past now. Let me ask 
you this question: How have you improved the pricing of equip- 
ment which you have on hand when you sell itto MDAP? I can well 
understand that if you do not have it on hand and you must go out 
and purchase then they have to pay the full cost price. 


PRICES PAID FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


Mr. McNetu. We charge the current price so long as we are still de- 
livering that same item to our own troops. Once we are not, then it 
starts to take a depreciated price. 

Senator Ettenper. When do you make that determination ? 

Mr. McNett. Whenever the order comes from military assistance. 
If we are still delivering the same item to our own forces, military 
assistance will pay the same price. 

Senator ELtenper. That is replacement prices? 

Mr. McNet. Whatever the price is at the time. But if we are no 
longer delivering that item to our own forces then it starts to take 
a depreciated price. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Suppose MDAP orders tanks today that are not 
to be delivered until 2 years hence and the prices go down, what price 
will MDAP pay for the tanks? 

Mr. McNem. The tanks will be taken up at the standard price once 
reed start in production and military assistance will pay the same as 

rmy. 

Senator Errenper. In other words, at the end of 2 years, the tanks 
that you build to replace those that are now on hand—— 

Mr. McNet. If they are the same model. 

Senator ELLtenprer. Which price would you charge? 

Mr. McNem. We would charge the going price at the time they 
both placed the order. Soif Army and military assistance both placed 
an order today 

Senator ELtenper. Even though delivery is to be made in 2 years. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, because Army, Navy, and Air Force will probably 
pay about $100,000 a unit. 

Senator Ex.tenper. I hope you can prove that Mr, McNeil, because 
I though the armed services were charging MDAP the replacement 
price of more modern equipment. 

Mr. McNett. I think you had reason for that belief at the time, but 
I believe today the prices are quite equitable. 

Senator Exienver. I hope it has changed. I want to say I will 
keep my eyes open and I may even visit with you sometime. 
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Mr. McNett. I wish you would. Last fall the M47 was offered at 
one-half price. Those tanks are still being used by our own forces 
although we are not building any more. 

The military assistance program—to the extent they bought them— 
have been getting, maybe not a bargain, but a very good equitable 

rice. 

Some of them have not turned w wheel. I think it is a pretty fair 
deal for both parties. 

AIRCRAFT “RED BOOK” SYSTEM 


In aircraft we have a “red book” system and I think it is as equitable 
and fair for both sides where they depreciate 10 percent a year. 

Senator E,tenper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not wish to 
pursue this matter further. I will look for the results. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. 
McNeil. 


IMPOSITION OF RIGID EXPENDITURE CEILINGS 


Mr. McNett. In view of the events last year, the question has been 
raised as to whether rigid expenditure ceilings will be imposed on De- 
partment of Defense expenditures for fiscal year 1959. I think this 
question can best be answered by quoting from a letter sent earlier 
this month by Secretary McElroy to the chairman of the Department 
of Defense Subcommittee on Appropriations. This letter states: 


If the funds requested for fiscal year 1959 are made available by the Congress, 
it is the intention of the Department of Defense to carry out the program pre- 
sented to the Congress in an orderly manner. There is no intention within the 


Department of Defense of imposing rigid expenditures ceilings during fiscal 
year 1959. 


Although every effort has been made to provide the best possible estimates of 
the expenditures expected to be incurred in accomplishing the various programs 
during fiscal year 1959, some relatively minor revisions are to be expected in the 
estimates for individual appropriations, as well as in the overall totals. This 
does not, however, alter our determination to accomplish the programs on a basis 
consistent with the estimates presented to the Congress. 

In presenting the Department of Defense policy with regard to possible im- 
position of expenditure ceilings during fiscal year 1959, it has been assumed that 
there will not be any overall governmental problem during the fiscal year in 
relation to the statutory debt ceiling which might preclude the Department of 
Defense from carrying out its policy. 


1959 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


In summary, the adjusted Department of Defense budget for fiscal 
year 1959 calls for $40.7 billion in new obligational authority plus 
$485 million to be derived by transfer. 

Tn addition, the House provided approximately $1.1 billion in excess 
of the budget request, some $800 million of which has been character- 
ized by Secretary McElroy as being helpful in providing the Depart- 
ment of Defense with additional flexibility. 

With the use of available carryover balances, the 1959 budget would 
finance a program of direct obligations totaling $43.2 billion and 
would result in estimated net expenditures during fiscal year 1959 of 
approximately $403, billion. 
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(The tabulations referred to face this page.) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY HOUSE 


Senator Cuavez. Now, let me see if I understand that correctly. 

The House provided approximately $1.1 billion in excess of the 
budget request, some $800 million of which has been characterized by 
Secretary McElroy as being helpful in providing the Department of 
Defense with additional flexibility to be used as available carryover. 

You are mage now of $6.4 billion dollars? 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. The 1959 budget will finance a program of direct 
obligations totaling $43.2 and estimated net expenses for 1959 of 
$403, billion. 

Those are the ultimate figures as a result of the House action ? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir, except you used the figure of carry- 
over of $6 billion plus, which is the end of next year. That would be 
$8 billion at the beginning of the coming year. 

Senator Ciavez. Instead of $6.4 billion it will be $8 billion? 

Mr. McNetu. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MOORE 


Senator Youne. Mr. McNeil, I think the Defense Department this 
vear has been better in presenting the budget than at any time since I 
have been on this committee. 

I note that you have with you one of your very valuable assistants 
in General Moore, who has been of inestimable help to explain this 
complicated budget and ironing out some of the difficulties. 

Mr. McNet.. We find his services invaluable, sir. 


LEVEL OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator Cravez. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Ettenprer. I have only one question, Mr. Chairman. 

As the chairman and Mr. McNeil know, I have been battling for the 
last 3 or 4 years for the reduction of unobligated balances. 

Mr. McNeiw. We are getting them down, too, sir. 

Senator Exrenper. As I recall last year, or the year before when it 
was 10 or 11 billion dollars, I think the record will reflect the fact 
that you said that was the danger point. You said the same thing last 
year when you had $8 billion unobligated. 

Now, you have gotten the danger point down to $6,336 million. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. I believe there is a slight mistake. When it 
was 10 or 15 billion dollars 

Senator Ettenver. Not $15 billion, because I think you acknowl- 
edged then, that was too much. 

Mr. McNei. But the $10 billion I believe I said was still too high 
and I said it ought to be down lower, Senator Ellender. 

Senator Erienper. And eight was the limit. Eight billion dollars 
was the danger point. Maybe it was Mr. Wilson who said that. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, he is gone. 
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Appropriation Title 


Si iremienntlinsy ces ke agonal Sai i cena tr 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFESE 
Gene Accounts: 
Salaries and Expenses, OSD 


Salaries and Expenses, OPA 
Salaries and Expenses, Advaticed Research Projects, DOD 


TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY AND 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY (Budget Document 


INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
General Fund Accounts: 
Claims 
Contingencies 


Reti 
Salaries and Expenses, Court of Military Appeals 
U. S. Scientific Satellite — 
Loran Stations . 
Olympic Winter Games 
Total - General Fund Accounts 
Revolving Fund Account: 
Acg., Rehabilitation & Rental of Wherry Act Housing 


TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from prior year balances 
TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AU 


ee = THE ARMY 
Accounts: 
aah Personnel 


Operation and Maintenance 
Procurement of Equipment ané Missiles 


Beergency Punt 2/ 












(Budget Document) 





nl On ~ on 
Military Construction, Arty Reserve Forces 
Reserve Personnel 
y National Guard 
Research and Development 
Promotion of Rifle Practice 
Oper. and Maint. - Alaska Communication System 
Total - General Fund Accounts 
Special Fund Account: 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property 
TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from prior ye balances 
TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY (Budget Document) 


DEPARTMENT OF “= Me 
ral : 
Military Personnel, Navy 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 
Navy Personnel, General Expenses 
Mili Personnel, Marine 












Department o 
FY 1959 BUDGET ESTIMATES W 


FY 1957 
New 
Obligational 






FISCAL YEAR 19 
Second 


ADDrOD 


Availability 


oe 
App 





14, 500, 000 15,900,000 1,000, 000 
450,000 450, 000 
37 ne 


ee aca 














576,052, ore 696,875,000 | -50,800,000 646, OTS, 5 
75,000,000 55,000,000 55,000, 000 
vy oA C+ 


696,875, 000 

















3,594, 138,612 
3,058, 063, 932 








"250,000 
00 , 000 


7,862, = = 7,629, 550,000 8,058,033, 144 | 
18,985,716 21,000,000 21,000,000 
7,901, 380,788 | 7,650,550,000 | 428 Waa, 8,079,033, 14s 
-229, huh 000 -400 ,000, 000 100 eee oe 000 


7,671, 936, 788 | _7,650,550,000 | 28,483 us | 7,679,033, 144 | 




















2,477, 000,000 





Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Marine Corps Procurement 
Marine Corps Troops and Facilities 
Aircraft and Related Procurement 


Ships and Facilities 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition 
Ordnance and Facilities 
Medical Care 
: Civil Engineering 


cement 


Military Construction, Naval Reserve Forces 
Research and Development 
Service-Wide Supply and Finance 
Service-Wide Operations 
Naval Petroleum Reserves 
‘Total - General Fund Accouts 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property 
Ships' Stores Profits 
Total - Special Fund Accounts 
‘Or ONAL AVAILABILITY 








































10,458,869, 400 


r — aa 


8 
oie O71 [22,300,000 | =| s2,a0,or0 
10,478,104,471 | 10,153,455, 000 10, 319, 44S, 386 


10,131, 355,000 
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nt of Defense 
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ond Supplemental 
dation Act PL 85-322 





-40,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
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8,100 
| =| __ 22, 1160,000 | gt hp 


i a ee ed ea 








©S WITH TWO YEAR COMPARISONS 


Total 
FY 1958 
(cols 5+6+7) 


636,075,000 
22,000,009 000 


3,473,000, 000 


00 , OOO 
8,053,033, 144 
2.,000 , 000 


~~ 


10, 647 , 348, 386 


14 me 
8,100 

















B]... BB... et Se oP S68 








rire FY 1959 
in: “ae Estimates 

with FY 1958 
saan (col 15-8) 


pei el lame 
50, 060, 000 
soe seal [as eee RL 


Teas es area eel 


| ae as 175,735,000 = eres —— sn aaa $1,615, 401,856 





po 000 





100,000, 000 








000 , A 






9, "519,035, 00 +1, 44O, 401, 856 
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+677 ,085, 614 


+767, 085, 614 


2 
) ete = 


-1,000,000 
+50, 000 
+472, 846, 800 


+471, 896,800 


+6, 620, 000 
+13, 500, 000 
+94, 000, 000 

+5, 000 
-34, 200, 000 
+, 500, 000 


175,925, 000 
-5, 000, 000 
+170, 925,000 


+170, 925,000 


+36, 761, 000 
-116, 320,000 
000 | +1,60 00 , 000 
+30, 900,000 
-55,000,000 





000 | +1, 461,401,856 





2 AA AA 






8818888 


+30, 000, 


000 
000 
+2, 206, 000 
000 
000 


onal 
Figs 88 
3888818 


000 
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Reserve Personnel, Navy ' 
Navy Personnel, General Expense 
Mili Personnel, Marine 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Marine Corps Procurement 
Marine Corps Troops and Facilities 
Aircraft and Related Procureszent _ 
Aircraft and Facilities 
Shipbuilding and Conversion 
Ships and Facilities 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition | 
Ordnance and Facilities 
Medical Care 
Civil Engineering 
Mili Construction ae 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve Forces 
Research and Development 
Service-Wide Supply and Finance 
Service-Wide Operations 
Naval Petroleum Reserves 


Total - General Fund Accowmts 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property 
Ships' Stores Profits 
Total - Special Fund Accounts 


TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from prior year balances 


TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY (Budget Document) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
General Fund Accounts: 


Aircraft, Missiles and Related Procurement 
Procurement Other Than Aircraft and Missiles 
Military Construction 


— tee Pee | 
Military Personne. 


Research and Development 
Reserve Personnel 
Air National Guard 


Total - General Fund Accounts 
Special Fund Account: 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property 
Revolving Fund Account: 
r Force Industrial Fund 
TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from prior year balances 


TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY (Budget Document) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE - TOTALS 

General Fund Accounts 

Special Fund Accounts 

Revolving Fund Accounts 

Proposed for later transmission: 

Civilian Personnel Pay Adjustments (not dist. by service) 

TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 

Transfers from prior year balances 
TOTAL - NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY (Budget Document 
























b/ Includes $9,000,000 supplemental request transmitted to the Congress on 9 June 1956 (House Doc. 394). 





86,000,000 | -2, 732,000 


87,000,000 | -2, 700,000 
630,000,000 | -20, 552,000 


23,200,000 -700 , 000 
















83,268 , 000 
8h, 300,000 


609,449,000 | _ 
22, 500,000 





178, 000,000 ~5, 000,000 | 173,000,000 
1,837, 000,000 = | _1,837,000,000 | 
553,500,000 | -11, 900,000 , 





1, 584,000, 000 
820, 000, 000 
176,000,000 


-8, 900,000 
















164,000,000 [| -6,000,000 
85,200,000 8,000,000 
134,630,000 


-3,630,000 
___ 265,000,000 aoe 


300, 000, 000 -5, 500,000 | 
107,000,000 -2,600,000 
825,000 


10,131, 355,000 | 165,993, 386 | 








10,458, 869, 400 







10, 933,152 14,000, 000 a! 
8, 301, 920 8, 100, 000 : 
19,235,071 . 


10, 478,104,471 | 10,153,455,000 | 165,993, 386 | 
-258 , 000, 000 - | -190,000,000 


10,153,455,000 | -24,006,614 


-5, 692, 909 
_-86, 100, 000 





28, 142,000 





-2, 800, 000 


17, 687,727,918 









8,775,300 


000 . 000 


505,000,000 | 46,206, 386 | 


-4, 500 , 000 | 


16,830,220,000 | -70,950,909 | 


10, 000 , 000 - | 



































Lh tad 
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000 , 000 
| 4,006,020, 000 
. 3 


| 689,142, 








17, 696, 503,218 | 16,840,220, 000 4,049,091 


17, 696, 503,218 | 16,840,220, 000 4,049,091 









46,996,087 53, 100,000 
75,000, 000 - 





36,619, 995, 362 — 510,878,821 
| 
| 130,000,000 


FY 1957 $ 50,000,000 
FY 1958 $150, 000, 000 
FY 1959 $500 000,000 (Requested of Senate) 


16, 844, 269,091 ‘ 





| 16, 844,269,091 |  ‘ 

| 35,815, 228,821 | 1,: 

| 53,100, 000 | 
130,000, 000 | 


a ot -— - 
36, TAL, PPL A89 35, 357,450,000 | 640,878,821 | 35,998, 328, 821 | 1,: 
-487, 444,000 - | -590,000,000 -590, 000 , 000 
36,258, 5h7, Wea] 35,357,850, OOO | 50,876, 2x ] 35, 608, 328,823 | Ty 


a/ In addition to the appropriations shown, Congress authorized the use of additional funds for research and development to be der 
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296,000,000 | 
_31,800, 000 
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1,260, 000, 000 | 
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derived by transfer in the following amounts: 








10, 669, 448, 386 
-190, 000,000 
10,479, 448 









17, 669,269,091 
10, 000,000 


000. 000 


17, 754, 269, _ 


17,754, 269,091 


53,100,000 
130, 000, 000 














10, 284, 500, 000 


16,879, 400, 000 


12, 000, 000 





16,891, 400, 000 


16,891, 400, 000 


57,100,000 















36, 741,200,000 | 1,455,747, 000 







B8888..|... 


6 
so 
a8... 





| 3 








; 22, 100,000 a aa Sc 


crite ReeileceeeelPEIE 


| 10,288, 500,000 | 452,847,000 | 000 | 140,934,000 | 


$8, 253, 000 



















5 023,000 | 1,730,653, 000 
-49, 000, 000 | ‘ 





4 








~2* - oe [ 
- } - 
=e 4 =} | 
573,406,386 | 641,045,000 | 109,040,000 | o4 = 7 | 750,085,000 
, 500,000 312,637,000 - -56, 000 | - | | | 322, 561,000 
104, 400,000 113,257,000 4 , 957,000 «| - - | 
825, 000 1,683,000 " 4 cs ‘ 
| 10,647, 348, 386 | 10,261, 400,000 452,847,000 155,934,000 | 368,253,000 | - | 100,000,000 | 11, 338,434,000 
14, 000,000 15,000,000 - | -15,000,000 = | a 
8, 100,000 8,100,000 8 220,060 


36, 534, = 
















249, 935,000 
18,654, 354, 000 









18, 654, 35%, 000 





18, 654, 354, 000 





4o , 860, 623, 000 
8,100, 000 
50 , 000, 000 











OSD Comptroller 
EFAD- 343 


16 June 1958 
Replaces EFAD-343 


dated 21 April 1958 
REVISED 


+3, 916, 3o 

















4#176,678, 61% 
+18, 081, 000 
+13, 814,000 

+858 , 000 


+691, 085,614 


-14 , 000,000 


-14 ,000, 000 
+677 , 085, 614 


+767, 085,614 





+3, 785, 39%, 179 


-45, 000, 000 
-80, 000, 000 


+256 , 000, 000 


,i79 
+256 000, 000 












Department of De 


FY 1° 
(Based 


Mil 
New Obligational Authority 






I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation & Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement & Production 
Aircraft 
Missiles 
Ships 
Other 
Iv. Military Construction 
V. Reserve Components 
Reserve Construction 
Other 
VI. Research & Development 
VII. Establishment-Wide Activities 
Retired Pay 
Other 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 


Civilian Personnel Pay Adjustments 





Total 42,031 | 9,558 |11,957 | 18,799 | 1,4 


Available by Transfer -325 -160 


Total - New Obligational Authority 18,799 | 1,4 


NOTE: Obligation amounts reflect $390 million in projected recoveries of prior obligatic 
FY 1959 Department of Defense Financial Plan. 


Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


p. 342) No, 3 


26879 O -58 (Face 


* Less than $.5 million. 


| 
' 
i 





' Defense - Military Functions 


1959 BUDGET SUMMARY 
ed on Request to Senate) 


Millions of Dollars 


Direct Obligations | Net Expenditures 





1,461 | 43,174 | 9,77%| 11,954 | 19,798 | 1,392 18,901 | 1,252 


1,461 


ations and exclude the unobligated portions of letters of intent chargeable against the 


16 June 1958 





Department of Defen 
FY 1958 : 
Million 





New Obligational Authority 


Air 
aie 


I. Military Personnel Costs 
“ails Operation & Maintenance 


III. Major Procurement & Production 





Aircraft i 

Missiles a 

Ships oa 

Other - 

IV. Military Construction 9 

V. Reserve Components ie 
Reserve Construction 

Other o 

VI. Research & Development 81 

VII. Establishment-Wide Activities 610 

Retired Pay Soy 

Other 6 

VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 55 

Total 37,258 | 8,079 |10,669 | 17,754 756 


Available by Transfer -590 


Total - New Obligational Authority 10,479 | 17,754 756 


NOTE: Obligation amounts reflect $587 million in projected recoveries of prior obligations, 
the FY 1958 Department of Defense Financial Plan. 


Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
* Less than $.5 million. 








fense - Military Functions 
58 BUDGET SUMMARY 


ions of Dollars 
Direct Obligations Net Expenditures 


: ee ef ee - 


2 
ON 


5 Ea 
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ns, and exclude porttons of letters of intent chargeable against 


16 June 1958 
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Department 
| NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILT 
FY 1959 With Eig 


(Millions 









[im [Rent | mnt [Perce] moet [Front | 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement and Production 
. Aircraft 
- Missiles 
Ships and Harbor Craft 
Combat Vehicles 
Support Vehicles 
. Artillery 











Weapons 
Ammunition 
- Electronics and Communications 
- Production Equipment and Facilities 
. Other Major Procurement & Production 
IV. Military Public Works 
Vv. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
a. Retired Pay 
b. Other 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from Unobligated Balances, etc. 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY - Budget Doc 


ror rm wo poe 


1, 
(1, 





SG aeictateas Slik cy Saeed 
a 

~ 
Ol, cue eet oe enn ae 


5 wR 
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NOTE: Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
FY 1955 - FY 1959 include appropriations to special fund accounts. Data for prior years have not yet t 
revised to include special fund accounts. 


* Less than $.5 million. : 
a/ Includes $256 million for pending civilian personnel pay adjustment, not distributed by category and serv: 





ment of Defense 


BILITY BY MAJOR BUDGET CATEGORY 





/ EXCLUDES MILITARY ASSISTANG 
Eight Year Comparisons 


Lons of Dollars) Page 1. 


tecunt | Percent | mount | rercent | amount | Percent | saint | Percent | sownt | percent | scant _| percent 









31 10, 867 18 18 
25 12,085 20 2k 
29 (29, 536) 4g 48 
13,471 - 8, 686 = 

- 468 - kau a 

? 1,977 - 826 - 

= 3,977 r 2, 4k9 > 

= 1,792 v 1,165 = 

: 320 : 361 : 

. 336 - 206 - 

- 2, 5h = 3,693 ” 

- 1,418 - 1,563 - 

- 2,273 - 2,699 - 
958 2 1,041 = 

6 3,997 7 2,432 5 

3 (628) 1 (691) 1 

3 ko - 2k . 

2 586 o ‘e 

4 1,455 2 2 

2 (1,417) 2 2 

- 345 - - 

e 1,072 - “i 
—_ __ 450 a = 
200 60,436 | 100 100 

service. OSD Comptroller 
EFAD-117 
16 June 1 





Department of 
{EET EARY Functions 7 NEW CBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY B 
FY 1959 With Eight Y 
(Millions of 
FY 1959 FY 1957 > 


t Catego 
—— aaount [Percent | amunt [Rercent | Aunt [Reveat |b 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


I. Military Personnel Costs 

II. Operation and Maintenance 

IIT. Major Procurement and Production 
+ Aircrert 

- Missiles 

Ships and Harbor Craft 

- Combat Vehicles 

. Support Vehicles 

. Artillery 


= 
wi 


3: 


Weapons 
Ammunition 
- Electronics and Communications 
- Production Equipment and Facilities 
. Other Major Procurement and Production 
IV. Military Public Works 
V. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from Unobligated Balances, etc. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY - Budget Document 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement and Production 
- Aircraft 
- Missiles 
Ships and Harbor Craft 
Combat Vehicles 
Support Vehicles 
Artillery 


roaerprrnnaeaaadr 
ree ore woe 


iS H pw 
Blewweenwes ete ste 8 8 8 
-o~ 
LE RR 
ww Own 
‘wow wv 
—- 


5 Ww 
Bie wwst st @Mwrer terete seereeen 


Weapons 
Ammunition 
- Electronics and Communications 
- Production Equipment and Facilities 
- Other Major Procurement and Production 
IV. Military Public Works 
Vv. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from Unobligated Balances, etc. 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY - Budget Document 
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See footnotes on page l. 





t of Defense 

TY BY MAJOR BUDGET CATEGORY 
ht Year Comparisons 

of Dollars) 






Page 2. 


sscunt | Percent | amount | rercent | Amount | Percent | amount | Percent | smount | Percent | Amount | rercent 
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OSD Comptroller 

EFAD-117 

6 June 1 
Replaces EFAD-117 
dated 21 April 1956 
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Department | 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


FY 1959 With Eight 


(Millions o 











DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


I. Military Personnel Costs 10, 52 
II. Operation and Maintenance 8, 
III. Major Procurement and Production (9,65 

a. Aircreft 6,2k 
bd. Missiles 93 
ce. Ships and Harbor Craft 1,31 
a. Combat Vehicles : 
e. Support Vehicles 
f. Artillery 
@. Weapons < 
h. Ammunition 36 
i. Electronics and Communications 3 
j. Production Equipment and Facilities a 
k. Other Major Procurement & Production L 
IV. Military Public Works 1,% 
V. Reserve Components (1,0 
a. Construction ; 
b. Other % 
VI. Research and Development 1,4 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities (7 
a. Retired Pay \ 
b. Other 2 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds — ae 
TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 33,9 
Transfers from Unobligated Balances, etc. <7 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY - Budget Doc 33,1 


NOTE: Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
FY 1955 - FY 1959 include appropriations to special fund accounts. Data for prior years have not yet be 
revised to include special fund accounts. 


* Less than $.5 million. 


a/ Includes $256 million for pending civilian personnel pay adjustment, not distributed by category and servic 


ent of Defense 
ight Year Comparisons 
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rvice. OSD Comptroller 
EFAD-117 
16 June 1 


Replaces EFAD-117 
dated 21 April 1958 














Department of 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY Bi 
FY 1959 With Eight ye 

(Millions of I 
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p= Wi deriva ties 
1 (Revolving) Funds 
Ro! ATL 

1: eed Balances, etc. 

WNAI. AUTHORIT - Budget Document 















j. Production Equipment and Facilities 
k. Other Major Procurement and Production 


VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from Unobligated Belances, etc 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY - Budget Document 


~ See footnotes on page 1. 
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Budget Category 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement and Production 
- Aircraft 
- Missiles 
Ships and Harbor Craft 
Combat Vehicles 
- Support Vehicles 
- Artillery 
Weapons 
- Ammunition 
- Electronics and Communications 
- Production Equipment and Facilities 
- Other Major Procurement and Production 
IV. Military Public Works 
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b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 
TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from Unobligated Balances, etc. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY - Budget Document 


OSD _& INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Mejor Procurement and Production 
- Aircraft 
- Missiles 
Ships and Harbor Craft 
Combat Vehicles 
Support Vehicles 
. Artillery 
Weapons 
Ammunition 
Electronics and Ccamunications 
- Production Equipment and Facilities 
- Other Major Procurement and Production 
Iv. Military Public Works 
Vv. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
a. Retired Pay 
b. Other 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
Transfers from Unobligated Balances, etc. 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY - Budget Document 


Form Henao DP 


See footnotes on page 1. 
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j. Production Equipment & Facilities 
k. Other Procurement & Production 
IV. Military Public Works 
Components 


Vv. Reserve 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
a. Retired Pay 
b. Other 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 
Undistributed 


SUB-TOTAL - Standard Form 133 Basis 
Adjustment to Treasury Combined Statement 
TOTAL - Treasury Basis 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


I. Military Personnel Costs 

II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement and Production 
. Aircraft 
- Missiles 
. Ships and Harbor Craft 
- Combat Vehicles 
- Support Vehicles 
. Artillery 
Weapons 
Ammunition 
Electronics and Communications 
Production Equipment & Facilities 
- Other Procurement & Production 

IV. Military Public Works 

Vv. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 

VI. Research and Development 

VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 

Undistributed 


SUB-TOTAL - Standard Form 133 Basis 
Adjustment to Treasury Combined Statement 
TOTAL - Treasury Basis 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement and Production 
- Aircraft 
- Missiles 
- Ships and Harbor Craft 
- Combat Vehicles 
- Support Vehicles 
. Artillery 
. Weapons 
- Ammunition 
- Electronics and Communications 
. Production Equipment & Facilities 
- Other Procurement & Production 
IV. Military Public Works 
Vv. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
- Research and Development 
- DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 
Undistributed 
SUB-TOTAL - Standard Form 133 Basis 


Adjustment to Treasury Combined Statement 
TOTAL - Treasury Basis 
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See footnotes on page 1. 
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Budget Category 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement and Production 
a. Aircraft 
b. Missiles 
Ships and Harbor Craft 
Combat Vehicles 
- Support Vehicles 
. Artillery 
Weapons 
Ammunition 
Electronics and Communications 
Production Equipment & Facilities 
Other Procurement & Production 
Iv. Military Public Works 
Vv. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 
Undistributed 


SUB-TOTAL - Standard Form 133 Basis 
Adjustment to Treasury Combined Statement 
TOTAL - Treasury Basis 
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OSD & INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
I. Military Personnel Costs 
II. Operation and Maintenance 
III. Major Procurement and Production 
a. Aircraft 
bd. Missiles 
Ships and Harbor Craft 
- Combat Vehicles 
Support Vehicles 
. Artillery 
- Weapons 
Ammunition 
Electronics and Communications 
Production Equipment & Facilities 
. Other Procurement & Production 
IV. Military Public Works 
V. Reserve Components 
a. Construction 
b. Other 
VI. Research and Development 
VII. DOD Establishment-Wide Activities 
a. Retired Pay 
b. Other 
VIII. Working Capital (Revolving) Funds 
Undistributed 
SUB-TOTAL - Standard Form 133 Basis 
Adjustment to Treasury Combined Statement 


TOTAL - Treasury Basis 
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See footnotes on page 1. 
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Department of Defen: 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR © 
‘FY 1958 - 1959 


~~ = 300,879 35,019, 729 
53, " 
75,000 
55,000 


Salaries and Expenses, Court of Military Appeals 
U. S. Seientific Satellite 

Winter Games 
Miscellaneous "M" Accounts for Discontinued Appropriation Titles 













Total - eer: Fund Accounts 62,229 707,725 “2, 7 695, oe 157,307 
— Bas rctiay tear 
ition, Rehabilitation ent Rental of Whe: Act Housing 55,000 - tee 
= ‘otal e 
Access Roads 
Family Housing 


Military Construction, Foreign Countries 
Loran Stations 


TOTAL - OSD AND INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


*eeneral Fund Recounts: 


Military Personnel 
Operation and Maintenance 


Procurement of zquipeent and Missiles 
Reserve 


Army National Guard 
Research and Development 
Promotion of Rifle Practice 
Operation and Maintenance, Alaska Communication System 
Construction, Alaska Communication System 
Miscellaneous "M" Accounts for Discontinued Appropriation Titles 
Total - General Fund Accounts 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property 
Miscellaneous "M" Accounts for Discontinued Appropriation Titles 
t Fund 
Business Enterprise Accounts: 
Stock Fund 
Industrial Fund 
Other Revolving Funds: 
Defense Housing 
Consolidated Working Fund 
Sub-Total 


Military Construction 
Military Construction, Army Reserve Forces 


TOTAL - DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
See footnotes on page 2. 
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Department of Defense 
CCEcTEARY Fonerion 7 ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENI 


FY 1958 - 1959 
Unexpended | New Obligational Availability FY 1958 
Balance Other 
Department and Appropriation Carried Into gS gana Total Transfers 
FY 1958 =| a oropriatior 
oar | eh 











Military Personnel, Navy 2,295,000 
Reserve 86,000 
, 2 ener 87,000 
Military Fereonnel, Mr: 530,000 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 23,200 
mr Uo oe 
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Service-Wide Supply and Finance 
Service-Wide Op ons 

ava.) etrolev 7 ») 7 
Construction of Ships 
Ordnance for New Construction 
Miscellaneous "M" Accounts for Discontinued Appropriation Titles 
Total - General Fund Accounts 

Special Fund Accounts: 

Preparation for Sele or Salvage of Military Property 

Ships' Stores Profits 

Miscellaneous "M" Accounts for Discontinued Appropriation Titles 













10,446,230 10,216, 355 10, 382, 348 


14,000 14, 000 
8,100 8,100 
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57, 530 37,530 . 
215,661 ___145,661 









133 
15, 341 
631 
10, ! 


| 11,209,413 10, 238,455 165,993 | 10,408,448 | -190,000 21,423, 861 
Military Construction 587,049 265,000 - 265, 000 - 852,049 3 
Milit Construction, Naval Reserve Forces 41,477 . ws ‘ a 41,477 
TOTAL - DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 11,837,938 _| 10,503,455 22, 317,387 | 10,£ 
ee ee 


Aircraft and Missile Procurement 
Aircraft and Missile Support 
Ope on and Maintenance 
Military Personne) 
Research and Development 
Reserve Personnel . eae yo! 
ee se OE 
Miscellaneous "M' Accounts for Discontinued Appropriation Titles 
Total - General Fund Accounts 14 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property 
Miscellaneous "M" Accounts for Discontinued Appropriation Titles 
; Fund 
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3,913,735 
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16, 320,220 16,249, 269 
10,000 10,000 
Business Enterprise Accounts: . . 
Stock Fund 194, 208 - 
Industrial Fund 7,120 . 75,000 82,120 
Consolidated Working Fund 60 ® = 60 
Sub-Total 14,879,871 16, 330,220 16, 334, 269 31,214,140 
Military Constraction 1,435,856 1, 420, 000 1,420,000 2,855,856 
Air National Guard (Construction) ;. 6 ‘i F 
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TOD, = DEPROE OFTHE AN PCE isasret | rma | vos [ume] __- | women | a 


NOTE: {2} Expenditure availability and expenditures do not reflect the effect of recently enacted military and civilian pay increases, since the method of funding ‘ 
2) Amounts will not necessarily edd to totals due to rounding. 
Not distributed by service. 
b/ Entries in column (9) represent the total amount of expired uncbligated balances (net) for each appropriation title which will either revert to the Treasury on 3 
balances previously written off to Treasury (negative amounts). 
c/ Subject to adjustment to reflect Congressional action and status of programs. 
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all reimburse- 
other ments 
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Salaries and Expenses, Advanced Research Projects Agency 

Sa] ies ad Eee Court of Milit ippea | e 

Loran Stations 


Obligation Plan for Gen 
Salaries and Expenses, OSD a - 1,000 
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10,000 37,253 
Claims 
United States Scientific Satellite 

Total - Office of Secretary of Defense (Appropriated Funds ESD PED OS 
.. A Games <3 ra ean 


a ee ee oe a) |e) ok (Se) er eee }__ (20) a) a) 
Salaries and Expenses, OPA 
~ Construction of Ships, MSTs 
Contingencies Bom -10, 000 a. 
Retired 
Family Housing 3 
Deutecl Support (Dollar Equi 


National Board for Promotion of Rifle Fracti 


Oper, & Maint. - Alaska Comm. System, ae, hrwy, 1957/58. & 1958/59 
Construction - Alaska Coamunication 5; 
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se eee eee ae a ae 7,639, 550 = Bs | S| OTT 1, 636, 90 
Seateamianl Mie eh oy Suieueh eb’ hiaioite Peabers SEE SE eee ne | 
ee en ee 

TOTAL - DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 89 B, 483 1,636, 90 
Military Personnel, Navy 32, 35 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 26 
Navy Personnel, General 3,90 3,9% eee 5,70 

ilitary Personnel, Marine Co \e “ 630 6,58 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps a > ” 3, oe = as 
Marine Corps Procurement 37h, 93% 12,198 387,132 35 
Marine Corps Troops and Facilities - 4,068 “oo 178,000 6,63 
Aircraft and Related Procurement 1,667,2 138, 638 91 | 1,790,263| 1,837,000 2,1) 
Aircraft and Facilities - - - * oe 4, Ti 
Shipbuilding and Conversion 979 1 3 296,000 1388 
Ships and Facilities , 86 
____ Procurement of Ordmance and Ammmition a? on 157 rast 2 vi 62 22,% 
Ordmance and Facilities 1,000 6,700 7,7 
Medical Care @5'200 8,000 - 22,635 22,63 
Civil Engineering 4 1528 oat x28 pe -3,630 1,813 34,532 36,34 
__ Mila Construction 177 9217 26 - - 2,000 2,0 
Military Construction, Ne Rese: ore - - 
Research and Development 15,428 505, 000 46,206 21,439 21,4: 
Service-Wide Supply and Finance - 748 16, 369 16, 3 
Service -Wide Cperations - 6,077 6,07 
Ne: Petroleu - 
Total - General Find Accounts [3,305,959 | 208,095] 2,379] 3,536,435] 10,131,355 | 350,000 30%, % 
Speci ‘und 
See eee week 2d gaat tet te 
Ships' Stores Profits 8,100 

Total — Departament of the Navy (Appropriated Funds aes fy | SL eae ae ea me 
Deutechenark Support (Dollar Equivalent) ————*<i Ss ht eae 
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Mr. McNetu. I think I said that when we were approaching the level 
of $8 billion, and we were. 

Senator ELLtenper. As I remember, someone stated, whether it was 
Mr. MeNeil, or Admiral Radford, or Mr. Wilson, someone did state we 
were at the danger point at $8 billion. 

But now you are down to $6.3 billion and you still think we are safe. 

Mr. McNet. No, I think we are all right now. I think at $8 billion 
we were approaching the level which would be our normal level at 
which we would expect to continue, but for this level of program this 
is about right. 

Senator Ettenper. You do not think you could go lower than that. 
I am trying to pin you down for next year. 

Mr. McNen. I think we would encourage some very poor practices 
if we got it below what we have it today. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by that ? 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 


Mr. McNett. I mean installment buying, instead of having the 
money to do the job, and reserving those parts which should be con- 
trac‘ed at a later date. 

Senator ELtenprer. When the carryover was $10 billion, the pro- 
gram was around $36 billion. 

Mr. McNew. About. 

Senator Exienper. And here you said we had reached the danger 
point at eight. 

Mr. McNem. No, I didn’t. 

Senator ELtenper. Somebody did. 

Here we have a program of $40 billion and 6 is all right, a little 
over 6. 

SUBSTANTIAL ARMY BALANCES 


Mr. McNetu. You see, one of the things that is complicated for a 
while is that we had very substantial Army balances which would 
not be used in the coming year. 

Now, they have been utilized and therefore the whole program is 
substantially in good balance at the moment. 


EXCERPTS FROM LAST YEAR’S SENATE HEARINGS 


Senator ELr.tenper. On page 460 of last year’s record, the following 
testimony was recorded: 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the lowest unobligated balance that you feel 
is safe to carry over. I know the figure, Mr. McNeil, and I am interested to know 
what you felt was the lowest unobligated balance that was safe to carry over for 
all three services. 

Mr. McNem. At the present time the aggregate of about $8 billion is about 
the right level. If the lead time for some aircraft were extended 2 or 3 months, 
and for several of them I think they should be, the apparent carryover on con- 
templated should be a trifle higher than that and still be perfectly proper. 


I just wanted to be sure that you said that, Mr. McNeil, and there 
it is. 

Mr. McNett. We had some Army carryovers that could not be 
applied. 
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Senator ELtenper. Now you say $6 billion is still safe although the 
program is about 4 to 5 billion dollars more than it was last year. 

Mr. McNet. But there is no longer any untilized Army carryover. 

Senator ELtenper. You did not give that excuse last year, Mr. Mc- 
Neil. However, I will not belabor the point any further. 

Senator Cuavez. You did state here a little while ago that with 
your 6.4 that you have actually now, plus a certain amount that you 
expect to get in the future, you will by the end of 1959 have around 
$8 billion. 

Mr. McNet. No, it is just the reverse, 8 to start with the 6.4 at 
the end. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. McNeil, I understand that you have another 
statement with reference to the emergency fund. 

Mr. McNem. Yes, I have two short items. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. McNett. The first item I would like to mention is contingencies 
for the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with funds necessary to meet emergency and extraordinary 
expenses arising from conditions involving the national security. This 
is the type of appropriation for which there are no specific plans. It 
is, in fact, a reserve for contingencies. 

The Secretary of Defense authorizes the expenditure of these funds 
when he deems the circumstances are appropriate. Such expenditures 
may be accounted for solely on his certificate that they are essential 
for confidential military purposes. The use of these funds is very 
carefully studied before approval is granted to determine if such a 
requirement could appropriately be funded from regular accounts 
in a normal manner. If the details of the projects from which the 
funds may be used could be determined at this time, appropriate ar- 
rangements could possibly be made to provide for funding them in 
the regular appropriation accounts of the military departments. Ex- 

erience has shown, however, that conditions arise which could not 
e foreseen or determined in advance. The committee has been kept 
currently informed as to the status of these funds and this practice 
will continue. 

A total of $30 million is requested for contingencies in fiscal year 
1959 or the same amount as appropriated this year. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EMERGENCY FUND 


The other item I would like to bring up at this time if I may, sir, 
is one you suggested, the Department of Defense emergency fund. 

The emergency fund provides necessary flexibility in relation to 
the research, development, test, and evaluation programs of the De- 
partment of Defense. Because of the very nature of these programs, 
specific progress in individual projects cannot be forecast with any 
great degree of certainty. 

From time to time, unexpected breakthroughs are achieved or en- 
tirely new and unanticipated requirements arise which warrant the 
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allocation of resources in addition to, or earlier than, those previously 
planned. Where high priority programs are financed from more than 
one appropriation, occasions aise arise when it is desirable to real- 
locate resources between appropriations in order to achieve proper 
program balance. Adequate flexibility is needed to cope with these 
situations. 

The emergency fund has been employed in recent years in order to 
make possible the prompt exploitation of sudden technological break- 
throughs, while at the same time avoiding the disruption of the current 
research and development programs. This fund is financed by direct 
appropriations to the Secretary of Defense and, in addition, since 
fiscal year 1956, there has been authority to transfer from other avail- 
able Defense Department appropriations. It provides the Department 
of Defense with the needed flexibility to exploit promptly unexpected 
technological breakthroughs or to handle late developments, regard- 
less of the military department in which they occur. 

The emergency fund has been used to initiate such important de- 
velopments as the distant early warning line, the Vanguard project, 
and a number of projects recommended by the Technological Capabil- 
ities Panel of the Scientific Advisory Committee (sometimes referred 
to as the Killian Committee). In the current fiscal year, assistance 
was given tothe Army’s Jupiter program, the Navy’s Polaris program, 
and the Army Explorer program through the use of this fund. The 
emergency fund has also been used to accelerate efforts in the important 
areas of basic and applied research and to support additional effort 
in the advanced research projects area as well as increased require- 
ments resulting from the nuclear tests now underway. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


For fiscal year 1959, the Department of Defense requested for this 
purpose $85 million plus the authority to transfer, for research, de- 
velopment, test and evaluation uses, up to $50 million from other ap- 
propriations available to the Department of Defense for obligation 
during fiscal year 1959. As has been previously pointed out by the 
Secretary of Defense, we are very appreciative of the House’s action 
in increasing the appropriation for the emergency fund from $85 
million to $150 million and in raising the transfer authority from $50 
million to $100 million. Equally significant and helpful is the lan- 
guage change which expands the scope of the emergency fund to cover 
procurement and production, as well as research, development, test, 
and evaluation. However, the Department of Defense believes that 
there is need for some additional transfer authority. 

The January budget submission requested authority for the Presi- 
dent to transfer up to $2 billion between Department of Defense appro- 
priations. The subsequent budget amendments, involving program 
augmentations of $1.6 billion, have served to diminish the amount of 
transfer needed during fiscal year 1959. The Department of Defense 
has, therefore, requested favorable consideration for increasing the 
transfer authority in the emergency fund from $100 million to a total 
of $500 million to enable the Department of Defense to move promptly 
to capitalize upon any unexpected developments. 
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That is not a request for an increase in the amount of appropria- 
tion, but only for an increase in the transfer authority from $100 
million to $500 million. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. The picture is this: The President requested $85 
million. The House committee recommended $150 million. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And the House gave you $150 million ? 

Mr. McNetz. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Plus $100 million of transfer authority? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, you are asking this committee to agree with 
the House action of the $150 million ? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Senator Cuavez. In addition, you want to increase the authoriza- 
tion to $500 million ? 
Mr. McNew. For transfer. That would take care of the President’s 
— for transfer authority which originally was submitted at $2 
illion. 
Senator Cuavez. I have one question that I want to ask before the 
other Senators go ahead. 


LOCATION OF CRITICAL DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 


In the 1958 bill, we provided $520 million for SAC dispersal and 
ballistic-missile detection. Can you explain why the Department of 
Defense still persists in placing many of the highly critical defense 
installations in one place ? 

As an example, I have been informed that the Department is put- 
ting in Denver, a sitting duck, a missile base near an atomic-energy 
plant and, that not being enough, I understand the Department wants 
to move the North American Air Defense Command from Colorado 
Springs to Denver. 

Why was that action taken by the Department ? 

Mr. McNet.. You mentioned three items. As to the location of the 
ballistic-missile site there, I would not be in a position to say why that 
was particularly selected. I am certain there are some very good rea- 
sons for the selection of that site. 

As to the second item, I believe there is a possibility, at this time, 
of moving the Air Defense Command to Denver. If so, it would be at 
Lowry Air Force Base, because there has been considerable work 
done there for the operation of the Air Force Academy in the early 
days. The Air Force Academy will be moving to Colorado Springs, 
to their new buildings, and it 1s considered possible that that may be 
the best use of those buildings at Lowry Field without spending a lot 
of money for new facilities for the Air Defense Command. 

As to the third item you mentioned, in checking it after hearing 
about it late last week, I found that the decision has not been made 
to go to Denver. It is one of the plans that some people have in 
mind in the event of expansion of the nuclear-propulsion program 
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for aircraft. If the program is substantially expanded, they will need 
some additional facilities 

I understand that the Rocky Mountain Arsenal at Denver is only 
operating at limited capacity and probably will not be operated at 
all shortly. That plant could be made available without a great deal 
of additional expense instead of building new facilities, but it is not 
in the program for 1959. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Dworshak. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. McNeil, reverting to your original state- 
ment, you did not mention, specifically, the civilian payroll in the 
Department of Defense. Can you give us any overall total figures on 
civilian employees in the Department ? 

Mr. McNew. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you have the amount of the payroll, too, 
in dollars? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. While he is looking for it, do you have another 
question ¢ 

Senator DworsHax. I particularly wanted to develop the point 
whether as we constantly expand the cost of our defense program— 
we have had our pay raise very recently—and I am interested in know- 
ing whether there is a decrease or an increase in the number of civilian 
employees in the Department. 

Mr. McNet. There has been a program of reduction of course, in 
the last several years. The budget for 1959 calls for continuing about 
the same number as are presently on board. That number is 1,087,000. 

Senator DworsHak. You have 1,087,000 now, civilian employees? 

Mr. McNen. That is right. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are they all civil service or does that figure in- 
clude some nationals in foreign countries? 

Mr. McNew. They are both civil service and the so-called blue- 


Sad people working in factories, shops, shipyards; things of that 
ind. 


NATIONALS EMPLOYED ABROAD 


Senator Dworsuak. It does not include nationals employed abroad ? 

Mr. McNett, No, it does not include those. 

Senator Dworsuax. How many are in that category? 

Mr. McNet. 243,000. They would be expected to decline slightly 
during the coming year and probably at the end of the year would 
be somewhere around 215,000 or 216,000. 

Senator DworsHak. What has been the peak of civilian employees 


in this country compared with 1,087,000 When was the peak in 
the last decade ? 


Mr. McNet. In January 1953, there were 1,426,000. 
TOTAL CIVILIAN PAYROLL 


Senator Dworsuax. What isthe payroll for the civilians? 
Mr. McNett. 1,087,000. 


Senator Dworsuak. That is the number of people. 
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Mr. McNen. It will be about $514 billion in 1959, including the 
recent 10 percent pay increase for classified employees. 

Senator DworsHak. $51, billion and you will—$5.3 billion annually 
for the civilians ? 

Mr. McNew. That isright. That includes employment in the over- 
haul shops, shipyards, and similar activities. 

Senator DworsHax. And clerical and people employed in the Pen- 
tagon and in installations everywhere in the country and in the Ter- 
ritories ? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. $51, billion annual payroll. That is in addi- 
tion to the military ? 

Mr. McNet.. $1014 billion for military personnel. 

Senator DworsHak. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


SCIENTISTS UNDER CONTRACT 


Senator Cuavez. Does that include the scientists that we were 
eo yesterday, that get around eighteen to twenty thousand 

ollars ? 

Mr. McNet. They are under contract, or they are employed by a 
contractor. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but you pay him. 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, this does not include anyone employed by De- 
partment of Defense contractors, such as a contractor for building 
aircraft, ships, or anything of that kind. 

Senator Cuavez. I know it does not, but some testimony was devel- 
oped yesterday to the effect that you would hire some of these scientists 
at a certain salary. 

Mr. McNet.. Those would be included ; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They are included in the total amount you have 
mentioned to the committee ? 

Mr. McNetw. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, my questions are directed toward determining where 
we are now from the fiscal standpoint. 


CEILING ON 1958 EXPENDITURES 


On June 4 of last year when you were testifying on the 1958 
budget you said: 

We have been informed that considering the anticipated revenues of the Gov- 
ernment the statutory debt limit expenditures for the Department of Defense 


must not substantially exceed the budget estimate of $38 billion during the com- 
ing year. 


You went on to refer to the ceiling as being: 

Much more rigid for 1958 than it was in 1957. 

How close to this $38 billion ceiling will the actual expenditures be 
for the fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. McNett. It will be about $39 billion. 

Senator Symineton. $39 billion ? 


Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; it may be as high as our current official esti- 
mate of $39,120 million. 
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Senator Symineton. So, the difference is one billion to one billion 
one? 


Mr. McNet. For this year. 


Senator Symrneron. What are those figures for each of the quar- 
ters during the fiscal year 1958 ? 


1959 EXPENDITURE CEILING 


While we are waiting for those I would like to ask this question: 
Has the Department of Defense been informed of an expenditure ceil- 
ing for the fiscal year 1959 and if so, how much is it? 

Mr. McNet.. No, we have not. I tried to cover that, Senator Sy- 
mington, on the last page of my prepared statement. 

Senator Symrineton. I do not want to be repetitious. 

If you think it has been covered 

Mr. McNew. I did. I mentioned that there is no intention within 
the Department of Defense of imposing a rigid expenditure ceiling 
during 1959. 

Senator Symrnetron. When you say rigid, have you outlined any 
program of the amount of money that should be spent ? 

Mr. McNetw. Yes, and they were the best estimates of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force as to what their programs would require in the 
way of expenditures to carry them out as planned and presented. 





TOTAL ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Senator Symineton. How much do you estimate you will spend in 
the fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. McNetu. The official estimates in the tables that I submitted 
here total $40,489 million, but I also added that in the current re- 
evaluation it is my best guess or estimate at the moment, that the ex- 
penditure will run about $4034, billion next year. 

Senator Symineron. $40.75 billion ? 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 


APPORTIONMENT POLICY 


Senator Symineron. Now, in your instructions to the departments 
for the fiscal year 1959, is the ceiling more or less rigid or about the 
same as the $38 billion ceiling for the fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. McNet. You mean for planning apportionment and so forth? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. No, they are not. They are intended to submit their 
apportionments to carry out the plans as presented at the time and 
they are in no way similar to 1958. 

Senator Symrneton. Also, in your testimony last year you said that 
the Department of Defense was “postponing” issuing contracts be- 
cause of fiscal decisions. 

A few weeks ago Secretary McElroy referred in a press conference 
to the “delaying” in issuing defense contracts. 
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MODERNIZATION POLICY 


We know now, because it has been definitely stated, that for fiscal 
policy reasons last year there was a holding back in modernization of 
our military forces. You testified to that effect and the present Secre- 
tary has publicly confirmed it in his recent statement. 

Has that policy been changed in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. McNem. Yes. 


1958 EXPENDITURES BY QUARTERS 


Senator Symrncton. Do you have those expenditure figures for 
each quarter in fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. In the first quarter of 1958, the expenditure for 
military functions was $9.7 billion; $9.6 billion in the second quarter; 
$9.4 in the third quarter, and the last quarter it will be about $10.2 
billion. 

That is a total of $38,900 million. But the breakage in here will 
bring it up to a total of $39 billion. 

When we pay the retroactive pay increases it could be more. 

Senator Symrnerton. Is that about the way it will run in a normal 
year, with heavy increases in the fourth quarter to get rid of the 
money ? 

Mr. McNeim. We have tried to change, however, our system so that 
we are reporting expenditures without having a June bulge as we 
have had in the past, although there could be some. 

Senator Symrneron. I noticed what you said in your prepared 
statement about there being a misconception regarding appropria- 
tions, apportionments, allocations, obligations, and expenditures. 


ESTIMATE OF FIRST QUARTER 1959 EXPENDITURES 


What do you estimate your expenditures will be for the first quarter 
of fiscal 1959? 

Mr. McNet.. It will probably be about $9.7 billion. It could be a 
trifle higher than that. The first quarter is normally lower. 

The second quarter should be higher, and come to a total of about 
forty and three-quarters for the year. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you figure the second quarter will 
be? Do you have any figure on that ? 

Mr. McNett. No, I do not have it broken down, but I am quite 
certain October, November, December will be higher than the first 
quarter. It will be about $10 billion. 


PAYMENTS TO INDUSTRY ON CONTRACTS 


Senator Symrneron. Last year there was introduced the practice 
of having industry carry some of the Government’s financial burdens. 
This caused financial difficulty and there was some bitterness involved 
in refusal to allow interest paid on self-financing as an allowable cost. 

Is there going to be anything of this nature this time? 

Mr. McNet. Other than the continuation of the present rate of 
progress payments and the present rate of are under cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts, I know of no request to hold bills or to defer pay- 
ments. 
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‘ mph Symineton. Are any of the services on any of their con- 
racts postponing progress payments or delayin i 
after the end of the: fiscal ae ee ae 
_ Mr. McNet. I have heard and read articles to that effect, and every 
time I hear of an article or rumor of this sort, I start to work to see 
if there is any factual basis for it. I have just had someone com- 
plete a trip to all aircraft industries on the west coast to find out if 
there is anything that was contractually due that we are not paying. 
_We have trouble finding specific instances. One manufacturer did 
give me a half dozen yesterday which I hope will be cleaned up within 
10 days. I want to reach June 30 with our bills properly paid. 
Senator Symineron. And you expect to have? 
Mr. McNet. I do. 
Senator Symincton. There is no service policy that you know of 
that is operating against that ? 
Mr. McNret. No. It is the opposite. Any unpaid bills I know 
of on June 30 will be because they don’t have their contract amend- 
ments completed. I hope there is no foot dragging on that either. 


DECREASE IN ESTIMATED ARMY EXPENDITURES 


Senator Symineton. In the budget document I notice that the 
estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1959 for the Army were $163 
million less than fiscal 1958. 

The request for new obligational authority is up, the expenditures 
down. As I have said many times, the request for new money does 
not mean much unless the money is used. 

Can this mean anything but a decrease in the strength of the Army? 

Mr. McNetw. Well, a part of that would be the result of the reduc- 
tion in strength. A part is due to the fact that credits are being 
generated by the Army stock fund. They are reducing some of their 
stock levels of consumption type material and spare parts. To that 
extent, it applies as a credit against the procurement expenditures 
which are going up. 

INFLATIONARY INFLUENCES 


Senator Symineton. The budget document shows about 214 per- 
cent increase in the budget expenditures for the Navy for fiscal 1959 
and about 114 percent increase for the Air Force for the fiscal 1959. 

Actually that really does not take care of inflation in either case, 
does it? The American people got the idea last fall after sputnik 
that more was going to be done. Actually, if you recognize the lessen- 
ing value of the dollar based on your own figures, it looks to me like 
less is being done. 

Mr. McNen. I think there is certainly good reason for your ques- 
tioning those percentages. 

I think my best explanation of that is this: On the so-called con- 
ventional things the expenditures are not increasing. In fact, they 
are dropping a little bit. 

On the new programs undertaken since sputnik, they are of the 
type where expenditures are very low, let us say, in the first few 
months and it will probably be a year or two before they attain a 
real level. 
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Let us take any of the space work; expenditures are limited at 
the moment, a year from now they will be at a very substantial level, 
but they are slow in starting. 

Senator Symrineton. But if the rate of inflation continues as it 
was last year—actually the expenditures for all three services are 
decreasing, are they not, at this time? 

Mr. McNen. ‘The effective expenditures ? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

Mr. McNet. ‘That could be a good interpretation because it means 
fewer people are being hired. 

Senator Symineron. How can we justify any such policy except on 
the grounds that the danger is less? 


DECREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. McNem. Well, apart from that, of course, the reduction of 
those expenditures, or keeping the expenditures from going up, but 
not at 3 percent a year, is partly accounted for by the fact that the 
military personnel at the end of this coming year would be about 
275,000 less than at the beginning of last year. 

Senator Symineton. That is people? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, military. And there will be a considerable 
decrease in civilian employment in the Department of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. How is that 275,000 divided among the serv- 
ices ? 

Mr. McNetz. The 275,000 would be 130,000 Army; Navy, 47,000; 
Marine Corps, 25,000, and Air Force, 70,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you get the 130,000 for the Army? 

Mr. McNew. From approximately 1 million to 870,000, sir. 

Senator SymincTon. So the more we reduce the stronger we are 
supposed to get ? 

TOTAL DRAFTEES FOR THE ARMY 


Now, just as a matter of interest, how many people did we draft 
in the Army last month? 

Mr. McNet. My best recollection is that it was 13,000. 

Senator Symineton. Why did we cut out 25,000 volunteers in the 
Marine Corps at the same time we draft boys off the farms and out 
of the cities who do not want to go into service in peacetime? I sup- 
pose that is an unfair question to ask you. It is out of your field, but 
it is one I do not understand. 

It seems to me if boys want to serve we should keep them in, 
especially if they are experienced, instead of throwing them out and 
hauling in new boys that it takes a lot of time to be trained and who 
do not want to be in the services anyway. 

Mr. McNett. I would be a bit presumptive to answer, but some- 
times I have the same kind of questions. 


DECREASE IN AIRCRAFT EXPENDITURES 


Senator Symrneron. It is a mystery to me. 

I noticed from your statement that aircraft expenditures will be 
down over three-quarters of a billion dollars compared with fiscal 
year 1958, and even counting the smaller increase in missile expendi- 
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tures, there will still be several hundreds of millions of dollars less in 
these major procurement expenditures for the next fiscal year. 

If there is going to be an expenditures decrease of $290 million 
in 1959, for aircraft and missiles procurement as against 1958, how 
can that be considered a recognition of the growing military and 
scientific strength of the Communists ? 

Mr. McNem. In my analysis I was attempting to lay it out as 
clearly as possible the effect of what has been planned aid presented. 

The figures as they are are as near correct as I know how to give 
them. 

The thing is that we started at the beginning of last year at a pretty 
high expenditure rate which, of course, as we pointed out here im our 
discussion a moment ago, dropped during the year and some of the 
new programs that replaced them do not get started as quickly. 

Senator Symincton. It was not a very high rate from a produc- 
tion standpoint. One airlift plane a month is the total production of 
the United States of strategic airlift. That is a pretty shocking busi- 
ness, considering the current worsening situation abroad and the 
many commitments the United States has. 

Now, to be sure I understand, there is going to be a decrease in the 
fiseal year 1959 of $290 million in the expenditures for aircraft and 
missiles. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. It seems to me that the lack of modernity of 
our defense forces is becoming evermore clear to a possible enemy as 
well as to ourselves. 


INCREASE IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES 


Now, you are asking for $2,582 billion for research and develop- 
ment. That is the appropriation request. But, how much will the 
expenditures be for fiscal year 1959 for research and development ? 

T want the figure that reads against the $2.582. 

Mr. McNetn. $2,325 million. 

Senator Symineron. That is estimated for fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. McNew. As against $1,838 million the previous year. 

Senator Symineton. The fiscal year 1958 is $1,838 million ? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. That spends out rather quickly because 
your increased program levels in that field show up very quickly in em- 
ployment and expenditures. 

Senator Symrnaton. So there will be an increase in research and 
development expenditures of about $487 million for military research 
and development ? 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 


EFFECT OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Senator Symincron. Now, generally, the intent of the Congress is 
expressed in the amount of money it appropriates to do a job, but the 
Department of Defense and the Secretary feel that such expression of 
intent does not create any obligation to spend the additional money. 
That has come up many times in the last 10 years. 
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What is the feeling in the executive branch with respect to the ex- 
penditures of money from the standpoint of the intent of the Con- 
Tess? 
R Mr. McNett. I believe, Senator Symington, that the best answer I 
could give to that was Secretary McElroy’s testimony when he ap- 
peared here last week. 
UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Senator Symineron. What was the unobligated carryover at the 
end of the fiscal year 1958? Do you have that figure available? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Ellender is showing it to me here. It 
is 12.4 at the end of 1956; 10.9, 1957. 

What do you think it will be at the end of fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. McNet. $6,400 million, plus whatever remains undone in the 
military assistance program, which may be two or three hundred 
million dollars, or it could even be 400 million. 

Senator Symrneron. That is a good bookkeeping result, but if you 
had any major increase in your program from the standpoint of possi- 
ble increase in danger, you could not have that heavy reduction. 

Mr. McNet.. No; in the future appropriations will have to be about 
what the obligational program is because the unobligated carryovers 
have been worked down to the point now that they are just about 
right for this size program. 

Noservice now has funds that are not programed. 

Senator Symrneron. And this liquidates the final pluses, you might 
say, especially in the Army, from the Korean war; is that right? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Six billion dollars against, roughly $40 billion; 
that would seem to be a reasonable rate. 

Mr. McNew.. That could increase a little bit over the $614 billion 
as a normal level if you were in the type of program where there was 
an increasing proportion of long lead time items and you did not 
contract for parts of the items. If you got into a field where you 
could buy complete items, it could drop even a little more. 


BUDGET BUREAU EXPENDITURE GUIDELINES 


Senator Symincron. Have you been given any guidelines by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Defense as to what you 
can spend in the fiscal year 195!) ? 

Mr. McNetu. Spend in 1959? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 
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Mr. McNet. Well, none other than the estimates we have in the 
budget document which was $40,335 million, plus the amounts to take 
into account the pay increases. 

We are certain reevaluation will require expenditures a little above 
that. 

In our preliminary discussion, while we have not fixed on a figure, 
and we don’t know what the action of the Congress will be, there does 
not seem to be any particular argument about adjusting to what ap- 
pears to be about the right figure, forty and three-quarter billion 
dollars. 

Senator Symrneton. How about guidelines for appropriations for 
fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. McNett. We have no restrictions on the use or apportionment 
of funds for 1959. 

Senator Syminecton. From the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not talking apportionment; I am talking 
appropriation authority to request from the Congress. 

Mr. McNew. You mean for 1960, for next year ? 


BUDGETARY CEILINGS 


Senator Symineron. Were there any restrictions on what you have 
requested for 1959 of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. McNett. There were last year which were modified on several 
occasions. ‘They were modified before we presented the original 
budget and since. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you had any guidlines on the 1960 
budget ? 

Mr. McNew. No; we have not. Discussions have been undertaken 
and in the next 2 or 3 weeks we would expect to get the guidlines for 
planning purposes for the fall. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCES 


Senator Symineron. For the record will you put in the amount 
of money each service requested to carry out the mission each year, 
the amount allowed by the Department of Defense and the amount 
that was thereupon allowed by the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
President, and sent to the Congress ? 

Could we have those figures for the record ? 

Mr. McNet. I think they are already in the Preparedness Com- 
mittee hearings. We will bring them up to date and file them. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President’s specific requests 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1950 


{In millions of dollars] 


OSD and 
Total Army Navy | Air Force) inter- 
| service 

activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1950 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public 
Law 434, Oct. 29, 1949 


Provided by Congress 112,919 4, 150 4, 045 1 4, 533 191 
President’s specific request to Congress i 13, 509 4, 385 4, 257 4, 666 202 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget. (2) (2) (2 (2) 2 
Initial service request to OSD (2) ( (2 (2) 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 358, 
Oct. 14, 1949: 
Provided by Congress- --..-..- ‘ 5 5 
President’s specific request to Congress__ - 5 5 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget (?) | (2) 
Initial service request to OSD 3) () 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 
430, Oct. 28, 1949: 
Provided by Congress 188 80 28 79 
President’s specific request to Congress 188 80) 28 79 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget (2) (?) ( (2 
Initial service request to OSD (2) (2) (2 (2) 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, Public Law 583, June | 
29, 1950: 
Provided by Congress 55 55 
President’s specific request to Congress 55 55 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget. (2) | (2) F 
Initial service request to OSD (?) ; (2) 
Total, fiscal year 1950: 
Provided by Congress 13, 166 4, 231 4, 073 4, 671 191 
President’s specific request to Congress 13, 757 4, 465 4, 285 4, 805 | 202 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget. 14, 497 4,743 4, 537 5, 012 205 
Initial service request to OSD 14, 629 4, 887 4, 652 4, 887 203 
Special fund accounts (not included above): 
Provided by Congress 5s 5 32 7 
President’s specific request to Congress 3 32 29 3 


! Excludes the following amounts which were placed in reserve by the President in fiscal year 1959 and 
subsequently included in the fiscal year 1951 budget: 
Million 


Navy. $125 
Air Force j ; 748 
Total Punt adbesdan ; 873 


2 Not available. 
NOTES 


(1) Amounts “provided by Congress”’ include (a) cash appropriations less cash to liquidate prior contract 
authority, and (5) new contract authority. Transfers of funds wherein no additional availability is provided 
are excluded, 

(2) ‘*President’s specific requests to Congress” include amounts actually transmitted to the Congress 
and, thus, exclude amounts “proposed for later transmission’? which never materialized into an actual 
request. 

(3) Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding, 
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Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President's specific request 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1951 


{In millions of dollars] 


























| | | | 
| OSD and 
Total Army | Navy | Air Force} inter- 
| | | service 
| } | activities 
a ee —_ a a aon } — 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | | 
Law 759, Sept. 6, 1950: | 
Provided by Congress- \ 1 13, 278 4, 094 1 4,076 1 4,750 358 
President’s specific request to Congress_- 7 13, 361 4, 120 4, 094 4,773 373 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
5 Bi ae. b Boae anes eeeebadias 13, 493 4, 248 4, 146 4,810 289 
Initial service request to OSD. | 13,600 4, 292 4,191 4, 828 289 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 843, 
Sept. 27, 1950: 
Provided by Congress- aookat-  11j789-) 3, 166 | 3, 694 4, 593 275 
President’s specific request to Congress... -| 11,643 3, 148 | 3, 684 4, 535 275 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget- intebhat : 11, 760 | 3, 159 3, 688 | 4, 622 291 
Initial service request to OsD. | 12, 464 | 3, 863 3, 688 | 4, 622 291 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law | | 
911, Jan. 6, 1951: | | 
Provided by Congress. S Picctiaen 16, 795 | 9, 162 | 2, 979 4, 603 51 
President’s specific request to C ongress-- etal = 16, 845 9, 212 2,979 4, 603 51 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the } 
Budget... é — 16, 846 | 9, 213 2,979 4, 603 51 
Initial service request to OSD_. -| 21,0385 | 10,622 | 4,711 | 5, 651 51 
4th Supplemental Appropriation Act, ‘Public Law | | 
43, May 31, 1951: 2 
Provided by Congress- | 6, 380 | 2, 848 1, 645 TA Tccinni wilt 
President’s specific request to C ongress__ inal 6, 422 2, 851 1, 646 | Je PE iva omaha ae 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | 
Budget__ ; ; ; | 6, 422 | 2, 851 1, 646 2) 
Preliminary estimate discussed with House | | 
Appropriation Committee - ba 9, 622 | 3, 946 2, 716 | DE Le antes acne 
Initial service request to OSD. --| 31,975 | 13,756 8, 540 | DOS foc aceeniee 
Total, fiscal year 1951: 
Provided by Congress. : | 48,182 | 19,270| 12,305| 15,832 684 
President’s specific request to C ongress_- sis .-| 48,271 19, 331 12, 403 15, 837 699 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
NR is Sk Seles caarttabends ae re 48,521 | 19,471} 12,460] 15,960 631 
Initial service request to OSD- Denia 79, 074 32, 533 21, 130 24, 780 631 
Special fund accounts (not included above): | 
Provided by Congress -_- saben rae 40 12 22 iad 
President’s specific request to Congress... _..----| 24 18 3 | i tcokeaeene 
| 





1 Includes amounts actually provided by the Congress in fiscal year 1950. (See footnote 1 on p. 356.) 
2 Represents funds required to continue approved programs during period before fiscal year 1952 budget 


could be made available. Unfinanced balances were included in regular fiscal year 1952 budget request. 
(See footnote 1 on p. 358.) 
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Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President’s spec - requests 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1952 


[In millions of dollars] 

















| OSD and 
Total Army Navy | Air Force! inter- 
service 
activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
e en bet. Defense Appropriation Act, Public 
zaw 179, Oct. 18, 1951 
Provided by eae ee a ee a ee $55.513 | $19,840 | $15,211 | $19,933 $529 
President’s specific request to Congress. _.__- ‘ 56, 150 20,750 | 15,071 19, 784 545 
—- of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Se ae See ae rs. eee 56. 289 20, 783 15, 094 19, 858 555 
Initial service request to OSD-_.__.__...._.-.___- 82, 067 32, 588 21, 668 27, 255 555 
nT Ten: Appropriation Act, Public Law 254, 
Vov. 1, 1951: | 
Provided by sil 3, 890 1, 000 819 2, 071 ; 
President’s specific request to Congress_______- 4, 591 1, 237 950 | 2, 404 |.- 
pgm of Defense request to Bureau of ‘the | | 
ii iia io it i i ta 4,772 1, 27% 936 | 2 Ot. a 
Initial service request to OSD____- 12, 318 5, 118 1, 944 5, 256 < 
U a Deficiency Appropriation Act, “Public Law | 
431, June 20, 1952: 
Provided by OS 8 ee Yee 24,401 21,128 44 235 —6 
President’s specific request to Congress... __-- 1, 457 1, 168 44 ee fews) . 
—s of Defense request to Bureau of the 
I co ieee. eee ee ee 1, 558 | 1, 237 | 76 | Be paksasss= 
Initial service request to OSD-_.........-.....--- 1, 776 1, 399 | 91 286 Sa 
T fiscal ye: 952: | 
terovided bc NS gS ola ak Bie t | 60, 804 | 21, 968 16, 075 22, 239 523 
President’s specific request to Congress.........- | 62, 199 23, 156 16,066 | 22, 433 | 545 
a of Defense request to Bureau of the | ; 
SE eiarintieh Dette alah ta indebted endhgegannin . 62, 619 23, 292 16,106 | 22, 666 555 
Initial service request. ek 96, 161 39, 105 23,703 | 32,797 | 555 
Special fund accounts (not included above): | 
Prone OF COM... ow sce ise un..s. | 58 34 20 ee 
President’s specific request to Congress_.- ._-- --} 28 12 8 | 7 E Se 





The ist rough estimates developed in the 3 military departments during January and early February 
1951 indicated that about $104,000,000,000 would be needed to finance the buildup in forces and materiel 
during the remainder of fiscal year 19% 51 and through fiscal year 1952. ‘These rough estimates were followed 
by formal budget submissions to the Secretary of Defense on Feb. 18, 1951, which totaled $100,807 million 
and it was recommended by the services that $31,975 million of this amount be made available prior to the 
beginning of fiscal year 1952 by submission of a supplemental appropriation request for 1951. However, 
after discussions with the House A ppropriations Committee, it was determined that the amount to be 
requested in the form of a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1951 could be limited to $6,422 million. 
The remaining $94,385 million was treated thereafter as fiscal year 1952. (See foot note 2 on p. 357.) 


2 Includes $368 million appropriation to ‘‘Maintenance and oper ations, Army, 1953.’’ (See footnote 2 on 
p. 359.) 


3 


5 
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Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President's ty requests 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1953 


{In millions of dollars] 


| | | OSD and 
Total Army Navy | Air Force) inter- 

| service 

activities 


|---| 
| 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 | | 
' 





Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public 
Law 488, July 10, 1952: 











Provided by Congress..........----------------- $44,302 | $12,240 | $12,265 | $19,388 $409 
President’s specific request to Congress_- : 49, 036 14, 381 13, 336 20, 840 479 
Secretary of Defense meee to Bureau of the } 
Budget __ 49, 901 14, 488 13, 871 21, 063 479 
Initial service request to OsD, benchmark 
budget ---- 42, 949 14, 279 12,914 15, 246 510 
Initial service re quest to OSD, maximum require- 
ments budget-._.. - 65,873 | 20,639} 17,837] 26, 887 | 510 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, “Public Law 547, | 
July 15, 1952: 
Provided by Congress.- --- - sgecircptaiadiaiah 2, 290 587 363 1, 200 140 
President’s specific request to Congress- 7 2, 994 418 388 | 1, 538 650 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of “the | 
Budget .___-- | 2,956 | 418 388 1, 500 650 
Initial service request to OSD, benchmark | | 
budget- -_. 3, 028 804 225 SORE Toi ces 050. 
Initial service request to OSD, maximum. require- | 
ments budget .----- 5,012 1, 787 225 REGED beaten-sss- 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law il, 
Mar. 28, 1953: | 
Provided by Congress... ak aie () () (1) () (1) 
President’s specific request to Congress. - jet or 1, 200 788 203 183 26 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of “the 
Budget. ------- minted 1, 200 788 203 183 26 
Initial service request to eta eat o. 1, 200 788 203 183 26 
Total, fiscal year 1953: 
Provided Wy ns. btdoctwenadsakseannnex 2 46,593 | 2 12,827 12, 628 20, 588 550 
President’s specific request to Congress---.- 53, 230 15, 587 13, 927 22, 561 1, 155 
Secretary of Defense eas to Bureau of the 
Desai tae nae etree ee 54,057 | 15,604| 14,462] 22,746| 1,155 
Initial service request to “OSD, ~ benchmark | } 
budget. - dei 47,178 15, 871 13, 342 17, 429 536 
Initial service request to OSD, maximum require- | 
SIE HOPG inne teenie dn enn senm sonqeness | 72,085 23, 214 18, 265 30, 070 536 
Special fund accounts (not included abov e): | 
Provided by Congress... -.- » 68 37 23 B he cnnticnt 


President’s specific request to Congress... _--__- + 36 ll 


iiitenninis a 7 “4 2 EEE 


eo lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfers from other available appropriations were authorized 
as follows: 





Million 

Army....--- ee sinha insect ceils anaiceaetaiasicviacacandin anpntincagiamaneddaialee ee 
Deca disse crespeadate i tio si mein sng ble anna aap ina acai inne aeagtiaatcmnaiieaaaate 203 
Air Force__- ‘ iediceoeaniainidtlaataiata saamniereie ei 115 
css ctnccsacacuessncasdan’.ciuidsmectghddabeae sae dnainiasaanae 26 
Ss Siiiia ons wiew Aner banca hades . rach 1,070 


2 Excludes $368,000,000 oat’ in Public Law 431, Urgent Deficiency ! Act, 1952, to “Maintenance and 
operations, Army, 1953.’’ (See footnote 2 on p. 358.) 
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Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President’s specific requests 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1954 








{In millions of dollars] 
| osp and 
Total Army Navy | Air Force} inter- 
service 
activities 








| 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 i ektas 











Truman budget: 
President’s specific request to Congress_.____---- $41,286 | $12,110 | $11,368 | $16,778 $1, 031 
Someiary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
I penta earned pated oh dommab ania teers tety 42, 364 12, 385 11, 681 17, 267 | 1,031 
Initial service request to OSD____----------_--_- 55, 626 16, 930 15, 472 > 958 
Eisenhower budget, Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, Public Law 179, Aug. 1, 1953: 
UE Ny GUE ona ann occ earn 34, 291 12, 995 9, 358 11, 168 770 
President’s specific request to Congress-____- 35, 639 13, 671 9, 651 11, 288 | 1, 030 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
MN Beh mack ig skid ons cack DEAE ieee ennss 35, 639 13, 671 9, 651 11, 288 1, 030 
Initial service request to OSD___.._...___..___-- 38, 849 11, 895 10, 930 14, 993 1,031 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 207, 
Aug. 7, 1953: | 
Provided Se edie Ne Ti waa ee aad 241 — 7 
President’s specific request to Congress-_-___-- WE Vaitacawcaaa we NE Cabendtinas 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
ite ann ak dnote nd sila SE Bitten pews: NE Bcicigenchinn aidahenes |) i er 
Initial service request to OSD_-__._._...--.-_-- _ Seen SY toga, Std awiad~- 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 
357, May 11, 1954: 
Provided by Congress_- . : pics ginten (@) Sake cncaremis Dobaariinineg Rime eaad (4) 
President’s specific request to Congress.  lacaal att ts Misaeoat SM Alice diet liad () 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
ea sda aan tide Rn. fein ntacdinmn vale weent () tans Rieccenain ek ec hae cnetellhat eds caer al (4) 
Initial service request cal eee oes Re tc iceaeaaian 15 
Total, fiscal year 1954: 
Provided by Congress_- Ceo latina: ee 12, 995 | 9, 358 11, 409 770 
President’s specific request ‘to Congress... i as 36, 039 13, 671 9, 651 11, 688 1, 030 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
rd erein lar resescccpeneti-ese 36,039 | 13, 671 9, 651 11, 688 1,030 
Initial service request OE Seo innunl aaa 11, 895 10,930 | 15, 657 1, 045 
Special fund accounts (not included above): 
Provided by Congress---_- ialemeuue 33 10 14 as 
President’s specific request to Congress._-..---- | 33 10 13 i Rctiemene 





1In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfer of $15,000,000 from other available appropriations was 
Fequested and authorized. 
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Amounis provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President’s specific requests 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1955 


{In millions of dollars} 

















} 
| | OSD and 
Total Army | Navy | Air Force| inter- 
| service 
| | activities 
aspianaiinaaganiie eainbcapeanaebibinl } — ec sel 
| | j 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 | } 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | 
Lew 406, Fete OB, FOGG ionincic cnn cdaccndccenccsslwsd | | | | 
Provided by Congress...........---.-.---------- | $28,766 | $7,619 | $9,679 | $10,928 | $540 
President’s ‘specific request to Congress. stecltwsd 29, 842 8, 211 9, 870 11, 200 561 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | } 
ce ne ee eee senna ; 30,100 8, 211 | 9, 878 11, 200 | 8il 
Initial service request to OSD-__......._..-.-_-.. 34, 901 10,075 | 11,516 12, 515 | 795 
Supple — Appropriation Act, Public Law 663, | 
Aug. 26, 
Prov rand t ny Ose... 5.6. . atince cb | 817 1 | 08 630 | 88 
President’s specifie request to Congress_..._.._.. } 1,100 1| 140 946 | 13 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the } 
es. Sede... a as cctenapee dn siae 1,513 118 | 223 983 | 189 
Initial service request to OSD__--_.........----.-. 1, 651 | 118 | 235 1, 109 189 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law, | | | | 
24, Apr. 22, 1955: | | | 
Provided by Congress_.__- Ss mee) ee ) —— oe ; (‘) 
President’s specific request to Congress_.....--_- | (2) (?) Reblsci ce (?) | (?) 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | } 
Wades =. 325 Se pedal Gebas keke 341 | 185 | 7 | 120 | 29 
Initial service request OO oscccs becca 339 | 186 | 7 120 | 26 
Total, fiscal year 1955: 
Provided SO II i i ab ccinidlyieet lel .--| 29, 583 | 7, 620 | 9,777 11, 558 | 628 
President’s specific request to Congress... _- | 30,942 8,212; 10,010} 12,146} 574 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | 
Budget pajpacwatasdian Mien eas odiiniediinat vatiel. 2a 8, 515 | 10,108 | 12,303 1, 028 
Initial service request to OSD__................-| 36,892 | 10,379 11,758 | 13,7 1,010 
Special fund accounts (not included abov e): | | } 
Provide tg Common a... otk oe ood 48 | 23 | 19 ited... 
President’s specific request to Congress_......... 43 | 25 | 12 | O hicis5.... 








1 In lieu of niboteannanid appropriations, transfers from other available appropriations were authorized 
as follows: 


Million 

Army. onsen cds ant wenasdehnacpinetpitiilecskeiiepiiskdanngelmeeeeie wtdtcnamdguusiwen aeewome $150 

Se NO 1), nin ae amnierie aetna ell samc aici acc a ee a 110 

Gi nace chem acintninr dct ine eeineeunuanacteebihwamam einemimeaasaed tana aeae 26 

POD inc cckcsnine cdctisictbinndcnntneindeidsianbanadiihamiaimaaeenne 286 

2 In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfers, from other available appropriations were requested, 

as follows: 

Million 

IAI cis cnn: sn ce ens tose sn rp ents tence inline dina $176 

RP PNG: 6. Soe db Ss Sisk side TA I telah chia baenln ne boca Brebetiiidiees 120 

CDE Ricinicicscsexcecopesiicn txmaietits ts hades caida telecine tadniSialeaiataipa cae eles aaisanaaaaiaidr diam eee 29 
Total 
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Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President’s specific requests 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) Initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1956 


{In millions of dollars] 





| | | OSD and 
Total Army Navy | Air Force! inter- 
| | service 
| activities 





FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | | } 





Law 157, July 13, 1955: 
Provided by Congress. . ..----| $31,855 $7, 330 | | $9,090 | $14,740 | $695 
President’s specific request to Congress_- -| 82,205 | 7, 574 9,152 | 14,784 | 695 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | } | | | 
Budget. i. we dee 31, 377 | 7, 289 8, 918 14, 530 640 
Initial service request to OSD. 4 | 36, 254 | 8,870 | 10,430 16, 102 852 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 219, | | | | 
Aug. 4, 1955: | 
Prov ‘ided by Congress 1], 188 (i 443 1739 | 6 
President’s specific request to Congress. ; 21,480 @) 529 2945 | 6 
Secretary of Defense request to Bure: iu of the { i 
Budget_____ Rel Sie | 2, 245 | 501 530 | 1, 207 | 65 
Initial service request to OSD. 2, 246 | 509 530 | 1, 200 | 6 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 
533, May 19, 1956: | 
Provided by Congress eid 10 10 |_. j 1 
President’s specific request to Congress. od | (3) A. (3) | | (3 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of ‘the | | 
Budget______. . slat | 57 | tes 10 | 46 | 1 
Initial service request to OSD_-- ae 97 | 51 | 10 36 | 1 
Urgent deficiency: | i | 
Provided by Congress. aca 428 ; 428 
President’s specific request to Congr ess. | (4) | ciate | (4) | 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget._____- : a a 58 on 58 | 
Initial service request to OSD_--..._-...--- | 74 wih tas 74 | ao 
Total, fiscal year-1956: | } 
Provided by Congress --- ala oaed 33, 082 | 7,4 9, 542 15, 507 702 
President’s “specific request to Congress.__- | 33,685 7, 574 9,681 | 15,729 701 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget-___- tine in dine 1 a 7,7 9, 458 | 15, 841 | 6A7 
Initial service request to OSD. ee ee | 9, 430 10, 970 17, 412 | 859 
Special fund accounts (not included above): | | 
Provided by Congress ot 39 15 19 6 


President’s specific request to Congress | 39 14 19 6 


1 In addition, transfers from other available saiieiadaiii were caiealiinlé as follows: 


Million 

BOF ces 3 eae . : . a a a $485 
Air Force. ; 255 
Total ___- a Bo oe ss tS Pa a= ae 


‘ In addition, amounts to be derived by transfer from other available appropriations were requested as 
‘ollows: 


Million 

DE cn cernataspneasnanskctian sendutdninearenteecnesss sea — sulk... GOS 
Air Force.___--. aie re oe i ase ins 
aca eter toca ecidessieins tak sated able ated tes tiiieuaclciaataabainaie beanie kana nee 800 


2 In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfers from other available appropriations were requested, 
as follows: 


Million 

Navy. : ; $9. 6 
OGD.....<i2.. és nee 7 8 
NG acuciawan < sisting iat aetna aa ariel ae bas ‘ . ’ . 10. 4 


‘ In lieu of a deficiency appropriation, transfer of not to exceed $57,853,000 from fiscal year 1957 funds was 
requested by the President and authorized by the Congress in the fiscal year 1957 Appropriation Act. 
Under this authority, $28,100,000 was moved from the fiscal year 1957 account by warrant action rather than 
by transfer. 
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Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President’s specific requesis 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1957 


{In millions of dollars] 


| OSD and 
| Total Army Navy | Air Force] inter- 
| service 
| activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public 





Law 639, July 2, 1956: ! | | 
Provided by Congress. 2 $34, 629 $7, 539 $9, 999 | 2 $16, 431 $659 
President’s specific request to Congress-- 34, 148 7, 761 10,048 | 15, 667 | 672 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | | 
OE. c-sxavete~ ss acons | $4,141 | 7,754} 10,048| 15,667 672 
Initial service request to OSD-~ ood .| 38,535 8,201 | 11,727 | 17,929 | 678 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 814, | 
July 27, 1956: ! } | 
Provided by Congress. ; ‘ 31,505 388 | 3 165 | 1, 247 | 5 
President’s specific request to Congress. ___. | 41,041 J 4165 | 4 871 5 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | } | 
Budget _. - = at 1, 830 | 193 | 400 | 1, 228 y 
Initial service request to OSD- 3 2, 594 | 664 | 600 | 1, 328 2 
24 Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law | 
85-58, June 21, 1957: } | } 
Provided by Congress- -- rerrae (5) (5) 5 j (0 
President’s specific request to Congress _- () (5) (5) i (5) 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget _- ; ee 155 | 38 29 | 67 | 20 
Initial service request to OSD. 188 | 39 | 53 | 77 | 20 
Total, fiscal year 1957: | } | 
Provided by Congress. 36, 134 | 7,627 | 10,164; 17,678 | 664 
President’s specific request to Congress_- 35, 189 7, 761 10,213 | 16,538 678 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget d 36, 127 7, 986 10,477 | 16,962 702 
Initial service request to OSD : 41,317 8,908 | 12, 379 19, 335 7 
Special fund aceounts (not included above): | 
Provided by Congress ; 49 19 | 20 | 10 
President’s specific request to Congress__- w4 61 25 24 | 12 | 
i | 











1 The basic DOD appropriation requests included an amount of $276.3 million in lieu of Deutsechemark 
support which Congress disapproved in the basic DOD Appropriation Act. An amount of $106.5 million 


in lieu of Deutsehemark support for the period ending May 5, 1957, was appropriated in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act. 


2 Excludes $28,100,000 which was moved by warrant action in fiscal year 1956. 
' In addition, transfers from DOD revolving funds were authorized as follows: 





(See footnote 4 on p. 362.) 


Million 

Army _ 4a $202 
Navy ; ‘ ; Samael 235 
etal, ox nsaccdcid.cssie ieawet. saveuccrseccubeecdsecetidsictacetsbeeesst.csaetebeeeee 437 


‘ In addition, amounts to be derived by transfer from DOD revolving funds were requested as follows: 


Million 

Army ‘ kv speed - eh siy -.. $193 

Navy can See - 235 

Air Force aidalite ; 357 

Total _ e ‘ Si sed ceded édndinncconencisedel ud. ede 785 

In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfers from other available appropriations were requested 
and authorized as follows: 

Million 

Army a eubiitiben cos sad " wituaen $27 

Navy ; hte i beacttninnsa sigh tae ga wade isadideot 20 

Air Force sbnwukie wad hiverin a uke 30 


Total . . ngitliiming 


nin tai a wna 78 
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Amounts provided by the Congress compared with: (1) President's specific requests 
to the Congress; (2) Secretary of Defense request to the Bureau of the Budget; and 
(3) initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense, fiscal year 1958 


{In millions of dollars] 























| OSD and 
Total | Army | Navy Air Force! inter- 
| | | Service 
activities 
“2 | | — 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 | 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | 
Law 85-117, Aug 2, 1957: 
Provided by Congress. ..-.............-.---..-.-]| 133,760 | 17,265 | 9, 866 15, 930 609 
Revised Secretary of Defense request _.......-._-- | 34,392 | 7, 358 10,021 | 16,314 | 699 
President’s specific request to Congress___.-..._-. | 86,193 8, 520 | 10, 497 | 16, 471 | 705 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
ET Se ar een eae ee 36, 193 8, 520 10, 497 16, 471 705 
Initial service request to OSD____.............-- 42, 264 10,656 | 11, 463 19, 445 700 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 85- | | 
170, Aug. 28, 1957: | 
EI CN og as cade cndueuisteehons 2 1, 536 | 365 265 900 26 
President’s specific request to Congress__-------- 1, 700 | 325 335 | 1,000 40 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
0 EL ae eee eee ee | 1, 965 | 372 | 385 1, 153 55 
Initial service request to OSD_---........--.---- 2, 967 870 450 1, 625 | 22 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law | 
85-322, Feb. 11, 1958: | 
ee Oe Nd he enseuee den womes 2 SO Bicienkenbind 350 910 (3) 
President’s specific request to Congress--._------| 4 ee | 350 910 ) 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
EN ot MR cs kt cau cna aewend «ee | BO cwideiwaiine 350 910 (3) 
Initial service request to OSD--.-.-.---.-------. | (9) | achenetiareea | (4) (4) (4) 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, Public Law 
85-400, May 14, 1958: 
Provided by Congress. - - - Jamnestesmesonesuessl (5) bis cw ge nsine cial s teen enamadade sania (4) 
President’s specific request to Congress... --.-.----- OB Bscisamsesnaiieal crating ia J 4 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | 
ee A irik ate aden ehneineaseteae | 4 a daitbabenee dies gnentetel 4 
Initial service request to OSD_....-.-.....-----.- j Ohinnnnenne lsceapeeceteoosended 4 
Total, fiscal year 1958: 
ho ge een 36, 555 7, 630 10, 481 17, 740 7 
President’s specific request to Congress... -..-.-- 39, 156 8, 845 11, 182 18, 381 7 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
I Betts Sno tome nttinkhnbastaurhasse | 39,421 8, 892 11, 232 18, 634 763 
Initial service request to OSD_._-----.----.---- .| (4) bon adineees} (4) (4) (+) 
Special fund accounts (not included above): 
Peovided by Oongress..:... -.. =~. 22-2... -seescno.s | 53 21 | 22 aaa 
President’s specific request to Congress._-...-.-- 56 | 26 20 10 pPiietinne= 
' 
1 In addition, transfers from DOD revolving funds were authorized as follows: 
Million 
BU co ceceees svénnebinenes eonsentevesenssecasusesosssescens= dotnernneseseesene--sasssacn $400 
DN ccncumecdnenpauuy iis se Gh s tae tamdesinse pebennciah pane ibtisow yim addbidas-nisamanann apes 190 
i ctacndnivikakomaddavetead eanggenttiaeidteaionh edanhihdsedhaiisaieenennannheyie 590 


2 In addition, $34,200,000 to be derived by transfer from fiscal year 1958 annual appropriations. 

3 In lieu of supplemental appropriation, transfer of $10,000,000 from other available fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priations was requested and approved. 

‘The 2d Supplemental Appropriation Act represented that part of the fiscal year 1959 program which 
was funded in advance of fiscal year 1959 in order to accelerate certain high-priority programs. The determi- 
nation as to the amounts required in fiscal year 1958 was made after formulation of the fiscal year 1959 budget 
program as a whole, and it is therefore impossible to isolate any amounts as representing this ‘‘Initial service 
request to OSD” for the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. The figures shown on page 365 for “Initial service 
request to OSD”’ for the fiscal year 1959 budget includes amounts applicable to the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental. 

5 In lieu of supplemental appropriation, transfer of $3,500,000 from other available fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priations was recommended by the House and approved by the Congress. 
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(1) Initial service requests to the Secretary of Defense; (2) Secretary of Defense re- 
quests to the Bureau of the Budget; (3) President’s specific requests to the Congress, 
fiscal year 1959 budget programs 




















{In millions of dollars] 
OSD and 
Total Army Navy | Air Force} inter- 
service 
activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
Initial service requests to OSD: 
FE GE iio S nce cccecinnbeaguntwbeiuh ands 38, 603 9, 203 10, 500 18, 100 800 
Ganppetteds GAMING. «20 ohn nnnnd -nenscccen=bsen 3, 441 528 621 2, 272 20 
Webbs icin ds ctigigjaenn Webnenlebcbegebbakgndss 42, 044 9,731} 11,121} 20,372 820 
Secretary of Defense requests to Bureau of the 
Budget: 
For appropriation in fiscal year 1959: 
Amounts reflected in fiscal year 1959 budget 
document: 
For immediate congressional considera- 
i la 1 37, 123 18,757 | 110,385 16, 891 11,090 
Reappropriation to Department of 
Defense revolving fund____.......----- WP hs.ctc4c545 la+d>nbbiedadne ote 50 
For later transmission -__.............-- (2, 317) (504) (436) (1, 153) (20) 
Military construction. ___.........-- 1, 504 320 290 965 20 
Military pay adjustment-______._..-- 518 184 146 RS ere 
Civilian pay adjustment. ___.___-_-_- 205 ) ' @& () ® 
I fi a thegingh ts Meo esira—ssiniora sock 39, 490 9, 261 10, 820 18, 044 1, 160 
Program augmentation approved Apr. 2, 1958. - 1, 592 267 532 614 180 
Revisions to budget document estimates 
related to budget amendment of June 6, 
SOR ii once tte wen siccslnetes meinen 23 —8 —5 —4 40 
Supplemental for retired pay, June 9, 1958__- SP baa who saeco heb onaksaeewee 18 
ligt cece ence ae ae ce 41, 124 9, 519 11, 347 18, 654 1, 398 
For appropriation in fiscal year 1958_.....__.-.-- Bp Bac seuss 350 TE Eakctunkocd 
in i ak 42, 384 9,519 | 11,607 | 19, 564 1, 398 
President’s specific requests to Congress: 
For appropriation in fiscal year 1959: 
Amounts submitted for immediate congres- 
sional consideration... _..............------ 1 37,173 18,757 | 110,385 16, 891 1,140 
Budget amendment of Apr. 2, 1958... .._..-- 1, 456 | - 246 453 577 180 
Budget amendment of June 6, 1958___..-.- 541 176 141 184 40 
Supplemental! for retired pay, June 9, 1958__- OD Ee gcken See aceck radi eaaeen 18 
Supplemental for military construction, 
ET ik inte er isle ten toca eregiatii ae 1,731 341 368 1, 002 20 
I itech ak cal 3 40, 919 9, 519 11, 347 18, 654 1, 398 
For appropriation in fiscal year 1958_._........-- eee i -cacehoe ne 350 Wa tccdatene 
Frain ts dealedgieinipanptiininisiendimaaaaiiabaated 42,179 9, 519 11, 697 19, 564 1, 398 


1 Includes amounts to be derived by transfer from Department of Defense revolving funds, as follows: 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the Budget: 





Million 

PTO bane wanna i sede sé cliente le ini di ti  h Oe eei ee $225 
Rn ins annsec pha cinethoanibdins Ean cenenes tii apdaibadabesdidabe hae 100 
GG a on iis chsh ccc hive ntdavaddundanccddinksctsctendeclahdtshtionudenasgabhaetien 20 
Fe nicrnnn pein 20 wnalappensdiiskainang shapuchetnmsaoeeay mhgicae-qpuacts eae 345 

President’s specific request to Congress: 

FUNG nine sc eileen Sed ss adaddscacndednckencddathiaatnbbatiadsetphuass dhpebbadneeddaneane $225 
DTP acpi cna diate adi ntiiasniwnintapalssiiedninctinituinn ainquescqnenaiobiemlalmmem amit 100 
TORN aii. 0 oak ib ddg issn ota Rab cablbntblienoseesiteh= hn dds pa 325 


2 Not distributed by service. 


3’ Excludes civilian personnel pay adjustment not yet transmitted to the Congress currently estimated 
at $256 million. 
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Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. McNem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Cuavez. Secretary McGuire, I understand you want to dis- 
cuss scrap and salvage. 


STATEMENT OF PERKINS McGUIRE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


AMENDMENT TO GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am here today to testify 
on the proposed amendment to section 611 of the “General provisions,’ 
fiscal year 1959 appropriations of the Department of Defense. 

I appreciate the opportunity to explain the importance of this 
change and its relationship to the supply programs of the Department 
of Defense. 

The language of section 611, which we are requesting to be changed, 
provides a specific amount of funds to finance expenses of transpor- 
tation, demilitarization, and other preparation for sale or salvage of 
military supplies, equipment, and material. The funds provided under 
this provision are made available from the proceeds from the sale of 
scrap, salvage, or surplus materials. 

The purpose of this language has been to provide for the expeditious 


disposal of defense property no longer needed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


INVENTORY REDUCTION PROGRAM 


The Department of Defense is engaged currently in an aggressive 
inventory reduction program. Each of the military services has in 
operation a comprehensive plan to accelerate the elimination of ob- 
solete and unnecessary material from the military warehouses. 

In addition, as we phase our new weapons systems into active use, 
considerable quantities of major combat equipment are becoming 
obsolete. These accelerated programs for inventory purification and 
for weapons system modernization are adding significantly to the 
volume of the ‘disposal program which, on a continuing basis, con- 
sists of worn operating equipment and parts of all kinds being re- 
placed at the end of a useful life span. 

In the first 9 months of this current fiscal year the Department of 
Defense has generated more materiel to be disposed of than was gen- 
erated during the entire fiscal year of 1957. In the same 9 months’ 
period, the backlog of materiel awaiting disposal has increased by 
$1.2 billion. The trend of disposal generation will continue to in- 
crease and will probably approach $7 billion at acquisition value in 
fiscal year 1959. 

It is essential that we purge our military supply systems of this 
unnecessary materiel. A recent staff report of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee rightly pointed out that unless we do achieve a 
sharply increased rate of disposal, the cost of maintaining an ever- 
growing volume of nonusable property will become almost prohibitive. 

In considering the effect of these major inventory reduction pro- 
grams which are underway, the current language of section 611 in- 
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cludes certain limitations which will restrict our ability to achieve the 
required rate of disposal. 


LIMITATION ON EXPENSES OF DISPOSAL 


Under a ruling of the Comptroller General, the limitation of $49 
million included in the fiscal year 1959 appropriations for this pur- 
pose constitutes a specific appropriation for expenses incident to the 
preparation for sale of materiel for disposal, and no other funds are 
lewally available for these expenses. 

‘Signifiic ant increases are occurring and will continue to oceur dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 in quantities of materiel to be disposed of in the 
sales program, the donable property program and the abandonment 
program and this limitation will seriously impede our strong efforts 
to reduce inventories. 

The gross proceeds from sale of scrap, salvage, or surplus materiels 
amount to 3 or 4 times the total of costs incurred under provisions of 
the current section. It just makes good business sense to eliminate 
this restriction and allow the disposal program to be financed to the 
extent necessary. 

The faster we eliminate unnecessary equipment and materiels, the 
quicker we will see significant cost reductions in storage, inventory 
control, and accounting functions. Under normal price conditions the 
volume of proceeds should follow the trend of the disposal program 
with the net return to the Government increasing as the program in- 
creases. 

EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment for section 611 will provide for the fol- 
lowing improvements in the disposal program of the Department of 
Defense : 

1. Costs incident to disposal will be incurred initially under opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriations with reimbursement from pro- 

ceeds of sale. (This will eliminate the restriction required to be im- 
posed by the C poan et General.) 

The disposal program will be financed to the extent required by 
the volume of material to be disposed of and not limited by a specific 
as ge epee 

The programs for disposal by donation or abandonment will not 
be. seatotl by lack of funds but rather financed to the extent neces- 
sary from the proceeds from sale of scrap, salvage, or surplus 
materials. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am convinced that your approval of 
this amendment will permit us to make a mere improvement in the 


administration of the supply programs of the Department of Defense. 
That concludes my statement, sir. 


INCREASE IN TREND OF DISPOSAL GENERATION 


Senator Cuavez. You state, Mr, Secretary, that the trend of dis- 
posal generation will continue to increase and will probably be $7 
billion. Have you inventoried that material ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, we have. 


26879—58—— 24 
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Senator Cuavez. It seems to me that Congress ordered you to pre- 
pare an inventory of that type of material several years ago, but I 
do not recall it was ever completed. What is the situation, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNem. Tremendous work was done under that legislation. 
The Army, for example, up until 1952, did not carry their property 
in money accounts—they are today. There have been tremendous 
changes in the accuracy of inventories and knowledge of the quantities 
by classes. 

Senator Cuavez. Was not an order issued by Congress to have the 
Department prepare an inventory and submit it ? 

Mr. McNet. It is submitted to the Congress, sir, and I will see that 
a copy of it is submitted to this committee separately if you do not 
have a copy handy. 

I think that this proposed amendment to 611 is very important to 
the Department. 

Senator Cuavez. Can we handle it in this bill ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, it is section 611 in your bill and the language can 
be modified. It is now a formal Presidential request. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator ELLtenver. What did the House do? 

Mr. McNet. The matter was presented to the House during the 
closing days of the hearing. In the committee report they said that 
the thing seemed to have merit and they hoped it would be better 
studied and it would come up to the Congress in formal manner. 

So it came up, cleared by the Bureau of the Budget and formally 
submitted by the President on June 6. 

Senator Ex.enper. Then the House has not placed any language 
in this bill? 

Mr. McNett. No, they did not, but the House indicated if it came up 
in normal fashion they would be glad to consider it. 


PERCENTAGE COST OF SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Senator Extenver. Percentagewise, what has been the cost of ad- 
ministration on the sale of surplus property ? 

Mr. McGuire. About 25 percent of the proceeds. 

Senator ELLenper. $49 million has been a ceiling? 

Mr. McGutre. The trouble with the $49 million, Senator, is that 
in effect it does not address itself to the problem. The problem is to 
cleanse our stock and to get out of our stock those things that are not 
necessary and require paying a lot of storage charges. 

When you put a ceiling on as to how much you can spend for do- 
ing it, you limit us to how much of this cleansing can be done. 


REASON FOR HIGH ADMINISTRATIVE COST 


Senator ExLenper. Why is it that the administrative cost is as 
much as 25 percent ? 

Mr. McGuire. You must recognize that when we talk in the lan- 
guage of disposal of surplus property, this involves the preparation, 
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the weeding of the stuff out, and so forth, and getting it up to the 
yards and the costs incident to advertising and that sort of thing. 
“ This is an area that, in my opinion, Senator, as a businessman, if 
you try to segregate it you accomplish nothing, because some of it 
is woven part and parcel in the business of reviewing your stock and 
getting it out. is 

Senator ELLENDER. Since the same people handle the material and 
handle the inventory, can you not use the same people who are paid 
out of other funds? 

GAO BULING 


Mr. McNett. The Comptroller General ruled that because of the 
language in the present bill, you had to take proceeds of sales, reallo- 
cate it to each post, camp and station, and the use of our regular opera- 
tion and maintenance fund was not legal because Congress had sepa- 
rately provided for this purpose. 

What this proposition is, is that the work initially be done as part 
of the station expense. Once that is done, they will prepare a bill 
for a portion of the labor that went into the preparation for sale and 
then it could be charged to the proceeds. That is what, in effect, this 
amendment does. It removes the limitation. 

Senator Exrenper. In other words, you desire freedom to sell sur- 
plus property without limitation and you want the financing of dis- 
posal costs to be derived from the sale proceeds. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right, by putting in an incentive to get at 
the material we want to move. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you think of a limitation on the cost 
of disposal then? 

Mr. McNeu. I do not believe that will be quite workable. Mr. 
McGuire can speak to that more specifically than I could. 

Senator ELLEeNper. It strikes me that if you are given carte blanche 
authority, there may be abuse. 

If past experience shows that the cost of disposal is 25 percent of 
the selling price then why couldn’t we use that more or less as a 
ceiling ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think you would defeat your own purpose. You 
understand what we are trying to do is to clean our inventories and 
get rid of stock and not go throughout the motions of checking things 
we are not going to use. I think when you put that type of limit on 
it, you might defeat your own purpose and have in effect the same 
thing you have here. 

The point here to remember is this: In the interest of economy to 
the Treasury, which is your objective, we want to move this stuff, not 
yut a restriction on how to move it. At any rate, we will make money 
Ny moving it, not only from what we get but from what we don’t have 
to do in the future with it. 


ESTIMATE OF TOTAL PROCEEDS OF SALES 


Senator ELtLtenver. If we are to be guided by your past experience, 
what would be a rough estimate of the amount that the Government 
can expect to obtain out of the sale of the $7 billion of surplus material ? 

Can you give it to us in round figures? 

Mr. McGuire. This is rather difficult. 
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I think I can say we will get—we are estimating we will hit some- 
where around $228 million in 1959, Now it is difficult, Senator; you 
have to depend on market conditions. 

For instance, the scrap market today is down; you do not get as 
much, Also, you have to take into consideration the kind of things 
you are selling, donating, and abandoning. 

Senator Errenper. I understand. But we struck an average some 
time ago, Mr. McGuire. On clothing, I believe the return was about 
60 percent. 

Mr. McGuire. These figures I am giving you today take into ac- 
count, to the best of our ability, the kind of things we are selling. 

Now we are taking steps, and I think the Congress will like this, 
to break down the kind of things we are selling. In other words, I 
think the Congress would like to see us clear up this matter of this 
percentage return. Now, it is one thing to get a percentage return of, 
let us say, 12 percent on something that is brandnew. It is quite an- 
other ante: to get.a percentage return of 12 percent on a wornout truck 
where we have had all the use out of it that the Government ever 
expected. 

We are using, as you know, an acquisition-cost basis, which puts 
a wrong light on some of these things, particularly those things not 
having : a depreci iation system, that we Rave our money’s worth and 
we are getting a fairly high return on some of those things actually. 


rOTAL ESTIMATED COST OF SALES 


Senator E.ttenper. Assuming you dispose of $228 million of sur- 


plus property, that would cost about $57 million or $8 million above 
the present ceiling. 
Mr. McGuire. That is right. 


REQUIREMENT FOR REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Mr. McNet. I might say a partial answer at least to the problem 
you raised a minute ago is that the language we proposed requires 
that we report to the Congress every quarter as to what we do. 

Senator E.tenper. Let me ask you this: Is a surplus-property sale 
open to everyone ! 

Mr. McNem. Yes, it is. 

Senator Errtenper. Are prospective bidders properly notified ? 


NATIONAL BIDDERS LIST 


Mr. MoGuire. They are. We are reviewing our whole system now 
and we have a man working with me who is from Penney’s who will 
put some real merchandising in this. Also, to simplify it, I would 
like to see that we have a national bidders list that anyone can get on. 

I am getting into a little detail here, with your permission. For 
example, we have a bonding procedure. This makes sense in a limited 
field, but for the United States Government to have to bond itself, I 
am not sure it is sound because this ties up a bidder’s money so he can- 
not bid on another lot. We are trying to work out a situation to 


protect the Government, but also to give the widest latitude in this 
thing. 
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We think we are on the road here in the next 12 months to making 
this thing more readily workable. I think we are going to have to 
consider the possibility of central sales offices rather than 4 or 5 
places a man has to go. 

Senator Ettenper. What about the disposition of scrap materials? 


Do you have actual bona fide bidders bidding against each other? 
Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 


PROCEDURES UNDER SURPLUS DISPOSAL PLAN 


Senator ELitenper. I have asked these questiotis because in the past, 
I have found that certain people secured advance information which 
gave them an unfair advantage over other bidders with the result 
that the Government received less for the surplus property. 

Mr. McGutre. I was not here at that time, Senator, but certainly 
anything we do will be against anything like that. 

Senator Cuavez. I heard something worse than that. 

Some young dealer bought some surplus property from the mili- 
tary. Then we bought it back from him. An emergency came up 
and we paid him about 10 times as much as he paid us originally. 

Can you give us a breakdown of your costs, say for the last 5 years, 
and your sales in the last 5 years? 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, I can. 

In the interest of saving time, I will give it to you for the record, 
Senator. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Surplus disposal programs—Costs incurred under annual general provision, proceeds 
received from sale 











Proceeds 
from sales 
of scrap, 
| Costs' | salvage, sur- 
| |plus, and for- 
eign excess 
personal 
property 2 
| | 
PN SE Tomi 5 5 ec euce coca bennedsttinhgscudecsnbetehadeeeddag ee $36, 620, 000 
Fiscal year 1954........---- ras Tho ehhh. is aed "| “tz 909.000 | "70.925, 000 
WEG PONE MENTE. ulna v.cecuda.aaongahyanddenecedeeebesbanmelideinakneaaaaneen | 34,657,000 | 141,276,000 
Fiscal year 1956........_- sting delhi oleae gaan tniiaa tata SANE | 25,242,000 | 151, 003, 000 
Bhatel wet TOR ace ssyn etaedtnsesedecssebskn dnhdihe chpiiduilbalnnde idibmedil 38, 724,000 | 154,028,000 








1 Includes costs of selling both working capital fund property and property procured directly through 
appropriations. Also includes the cost to demilitarize combat materiel as well as the cost to sell the residue 
scrap. 

2 Does not include proceeds from sale of property of working capital fund (stock and industrial fund 
accounts) which are retained by such funds. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Projected disposal program, fiscal year 1959 
{In millions of dollars] 


Total value of 
projected disposal 


Type of materiel : (at acquisition cost) 
BOG fate en ck ater a Se ates cee bw ea Dbdechlcaeh ae icin pa winning es icles Kens $2, 000. 0 
DO cA T tae Mehr E ccna hie e main, Pens ee poe ee eel hE St 450. 0 
Aircraft parts, components, and engines._......_.__.____________ 514. 7 
Blips “‘PArin, COMNMINR es ed ea 113.9 
Pee aOtl, “WeRpene, GPRM 8. nn cee cceenune a, 164.2 
Railroad and marine transportation equipment___._.___._._______ 30. 9 
Construction equipment and vehicles_.____.....-______-___.____ 1, 096. 7 
Communication equipment, electronics and photographic materiel_ 311. 4 
WeeChens Ses es ee ee eb oe 11.9 
General supplies and equipment, clothing and equipage_________ 233. 3 
NNN ite Sr ssl ese cgsvltania cei ni slanted cea la Rica ke 6, 900. 0 
Method of disposition : 
"TO Rh GRRRMOMEE, C8 CORON OB nn 6 ehh hsp ss ise ejince~ 82.8 
Fa hl a ied eee 303. 6 
Sa UIE GO NI arenas ccepieidingsinipesieneagimi pavement argiaiciamn 8, 312.0 
eee eee ec micsst nie SAS ee 8, 201. 6 
ON io oe ac egg tebe bah cide 6, 900. 0 


NoTE.—Data by total, commodity, and method, statistically projected based on current 
distribution of excess inventories and current volumes by method. The data do not 
inelude the increased effect of a revision in the ship disposal program of the Navy which 
is currently under development. 


NECESSITY FOR LIMITATION 


Senator Ettenper. That was the purpose of my question on the per- 
centage of cost of disposal. Not that I am disposed to suggest any 
kind of limitation, but I thought in the event questions should be 
raised, we would be able to give you sufficient leeway to carry on the 
program you desire. 

Mr. McGurre. You are asking my opinion, and T would like to say 
this to you: The objective is to get the materiel out of our inventories 
and not pay storage charges and have people counting it, and that is 
money. 

The second objective, of course, is to sell it. 

I think if you put a ceiling on this, you are defeating your basic 
objective. 

Senator Extenper. In addition to the information requested by the 
chairman can you give us an idea of the type of items? 

Mr. McGuire. I cannot give that to you offhand. 

Senator Exzenper. Will you do that when you furnish the infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. McGuire. Fine. 

(The information requested appears above.) 

Senator Cuavez. Is that all, Mr. McGuire? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 1 p. m., Tuesday, June 17, 1958, the committee re- 
cessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, June 18, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 


the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, Bridges, Smith, 
and Symington. 


Present also: Senator Magnuson. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE 


STATEMENTS OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. MALCOLM MacINTYRE, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, 
CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; HON. LYLE S. 
GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT); HON. RICHARD E. HORNER, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT); BRIG. GEN. DON COUPLAND, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL 
PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL; BRIG. GEN. 
R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE 


AIR FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE COMPTROLLER 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ACTION 


Senator CuaAvez. The committee will come to order. 

We shall now hear the testimony from representatives of the De- 
partment of the Air Force. Secretary Douglas and General White, 
we are happy to have you and your staffs with us at this time. 

The original budget estimate for the Department of the Air Force 
for appropriations contained in this bill is $17,652,854,000. The 
House decreased this by a net amount of $335,079,000, to a total of 
$17,317,775,000. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 

The Department of the Air Force is requesting restoration of 
$283,400,000 of the House reduction, and a further increase of 
$196,354,000 in Pay Act amendments. 
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Thus the total Air Force request of the Senate amounts to 
$17,797,529,000. 

I presume that you, Mr. Secretary, will discuss the overall picture 
and also the effects of the House action. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Douaias. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like 
to have filed, if I may, and then I think I can save some time by going 
over what I think are the matters in the statement that I particularly 
want to bring to your attention. 

Senator Cuavez. I think in this instance it would be better if you 
would read it as a whole. 

If you wish to interpolate as you read your statement, you may do so. 

Secretary Dovetas. All right, I shall be glad to do that. 

It is a pleasure for me to appear before this committee again, to 
introduce for your consideration the Air Force request for new obli- 
gational authority for the fiscal year 1959. 

We recognize the increasing military strength of the Soviet Union 
and Red China, and the Soviet’s extraordinary progress in branches 
of science and technology that support their military effort, and we 
have tried to bring our best judgment to bear in formulating our pro- 
grams in the light of the present Communist threat. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of our program is to— 

1. Increase the readiness and effectiveness of our present forces ; 

2. Modernize these forces by the introduction of new wea- 
pon systems as rapidly as practicable ; and 

3. Assure adequate strength for the future by aggressive re- 
search for development of the weapons of tomorrow. 

The programs presented are those which formed the basis for the 
Air Force portion of the President’s budget and the amendments 
thereto, and which have been presented to the House of Representa- 
tives, although as is always the case, some reprogaming is in process 
to meet new opportunities and conform to newly ay co Be priorities. 
This and the other appropriate committees will be advised of such 
reprograming as soon as practicable. 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Our budget for fiscal year 1959 was prepared in three steps: 

First, guidelines were given to the services by the Secretary of De- 
fense, based on an expenditure goal for fiscal year 1959 amounting to 
$38 billion for the Department of Defense. The Air Force share 
of this amount was $18.1 billion. The same figure was given for new 
obligational authority. 

Second, when the budgeting process, within these guidelines, was 
nearing completion, the services were advised to submit supplemental 


requirements of high priority which could not be met within the 
guidelines. 
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PROGRAM RECOMMENDATION 


Several important programs were recommended by the Air Force 
for acceleration and increase in scope. 

We also recommended that certain steps be taken for earlier mod- 
ernization of equipment. 

These requests for funds beyond $18.1 billion amounted to approxi- 
mately $2 billion. Nine hundred ten million dollars of this amount 
was requested in the fiscal year 1958 supplemental and has been 
appropriated. 

Our fiscal year 1959 request, as reflected in the President’s budget, 
carried augmentations totaling some $500 million for continued accel- 
eration of these same items. 

However, reductions in other funds requested resulted in an Air 
Force estimate of $18,044 million. 


REEVALUATION OF NEEDS 


Finally, and subsequent to the House hearings on our basic fiscal 
year 1959 estimates, decisions were made, in the course of the continu- 
ing reevaluation of our needs, which resulted in an additional $614 
million being requested for the Air Force in the form of amendments 
to the President’s budget. This was to provide for acceleration of cer- 
tain vital programs which had not yet been approved when the fiscal 
year 1958 supplemental was submitted, and together with adjust- 
ments in the estimated cost of career incentive legislation brought 
our total fiscal year 1959 estimate to the present figure of $18,654.4 
million. 

Of this amount, the requests now before you total $17,652 million, 
while approximately $1 billion for military construction will be pre- 
sented separately later on. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


We are requesting $6,407.2 million in new obligational authority for 
“Aircraft and missile procurment.” This amount, together with funds 
that we now have available, will permit us to carry out a program to- 
taling $7,264.4 million in fiscal year 1959. 

Of this program total, $1,902.5 million will go into missile procure- 
ment in contrast to $1,439.5 million in fiscal year 1958, and $1,604.2 
million in fiscal year 1957. 

As we indicated to this committee during the hearings on the fiscal 
year 1958 supplemental, both the Thor and Jupiter intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles are in production. 

Our fiscal year 1959 program continues the production of both these 
missiles. 

MISSILE PRODUCTION 


The fiscal year 1959 program also continues the accelerated produc- 
tion of the Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile and will provide 
the fiscal year 1959 increment to finance the procurement of additional 
research and development missiles as well as operational missiles. 

The development of the Titan intercontinental ballistic missile is 
also continued at an accelerated rate in our fiscal year 1959 program. 
Titan will be test flown during the present year. 
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We are also buying the Snark intercontinental cruise missile. Pro- 
duction of the Bomare interceptor missile is being continued with our 
fiscal year 1959 program. 

Other missiles which are continued in our fiscal year 1959 program 
include the Hound Dog air-to-surface missile for the B-52; the Goose 
and Quail decoy missiles; guided rockets for our interceptors; and an 
improved Matador. 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Our fiscal year 1959 program provides for the production of 972 
aircraft at a cost of $4,027.5 million. We are buying our first inventory 
quantity of the B-58 supersonic bomber and provision is made for 
continuation of B-52 production at a sustaining rate after delivery 
of the 603 aircraft now on order. 

We are continuing the production of the KC—135 tanker to support 
our bomber forces. 

We are also providing development funds for the B-70, the super- 
sonic heavy bomber which is expected to fly Mach 3, or over 2,000 miles 
per hour. 

Our fiscal year 1959 program also continues production of the 
F-101B Voodoo interceptor, the F-105 Thunderstreak tactical fighter, 
and the F-106 Delta Dart interceptor, all capable of supersonic flight. 

The fiscal year 1959 program also provides for the development of 
the new F-108 fighter interceptor which is alsoa Mach 3 airplane. We 
will continue production of the turboprop C-133 heavy transport 
which will carry our ballistic missiles. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SuPPorT 


Our “Aircraft and missile support” appropriation provide for the 
equipment necessary to maintain and operate the missiles and aircraft 
to be procured in the programs I have just outlined. We are re- 
questing a total of $2,195.7 million in new obligational authority to 
apply to total program of $2,465.7 million. 

Of the amount programed, $968.3 million is required for missile 
launch and support equipment; $450.4 million for aircraft ground 
handling and support equipment; $809.6 million for electronic com- 
mand control and warning equipment, with the remaining $237.4 
million required for organizational and base support equipment and 
other related program requirements. 

Approximately 57.6 percent of this appropriation is directly as- 
sociated with the ground support equipment required to maintain and 
operate our missiles and aircraft. 

The other major area in this appropriation, electronic command 
control and warning equipment, includes the additional funds re- 
quired to continue effort on the ballistic missile early warning system 
which we are now accelerating with funds provided in the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental appropriations. 

In developing the fiscal year 1959 program for “Aircraft and missile 
support”, we were acutely aware of the problem of balance between 
this program and our aircraft and missile procurement program. 
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BALANCE BETWEEN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT AND AIRCRAFT AND 
MISSILE SupporT APPROPRIATIONS 


This matter of balance among appropriations is one of great im- 
portance in the planning and execution of our programs. We must 
not make the mistake of gaging our combat potential only in terms of 
the numbers and types of aircraft or missiles in the inventory or under 
procurement. Our strength lies in the numbers and quality of our 
weapons which can be used effectively when, as well as where, required. 
This means that each of our appropriations must be in balance with 
the underlying programs, and with one another. 

During the current year there has been a dollar shortage in the 
“Aircraft and missile support” appropriation. As a result, we have 
had a serious imbalance as between aircraft and missile procurement 
and the fund availability to buy sorely needed support equipment. 

To insure that such a condition does not recur, it is necessary for us 
to provide in the fiscal year 1959 budget for about 43 percent more new 
chliantional authority for aircraft and missile support than was ap- 
pr opriated for fiscal year 1958. 

While this is a substantial increase between 2 successive years’ ap- 
propriations, I assure you that it is essential to the proper level of 
support for the aircraft and missiles which we now have and which 
are, or will be, in production. 

Gross obligations in this account in fiscal year 1958 are estimated at 
$1,633.0 million, compared to an estimate of $2,154.6 million for fiscal 
year 1959. 

As I have said, the “Aircraft and missile support” appropriation 
provides for ground equipment without which the aircraft and missiles 
could not carry out their missions; the thousands of different items 
that are essential to the direct and indirect support of our airborne 
weapons. 

We believe that appropriation of the amount we have requested in 
this account will provide for the ground support essential to meet our 
programs and to reduce, substantially, the existing deficits in support 
equipment, 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As the committee is aware, our “Research and development” appro- 
priation has supported approximately the same level of technical ef- 
fort for several years. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate in the amount of $728 million 
is an increase of $37 million over that appropriated for fiscal year 
1958, including the supplemental. 

The Air Force also provides support for research and development 
in its procurement appropriations. The “Research and development” 
appropriation provides the studies and necessary research. 

When a feasibility and engineering design is proven, the financing 
of the hardware development and fabrication of test models is done 
within the procurement and production framework. 

Included in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate, there is approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion of this type of support of the research and develop- 
ment program. 
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In addition, it is anticipated that the newly established ARPA will, 
in all probability, transfer funds to the Air Force to carry out pro- 
grams for which they have included funds in their budget, but which 
the Air Force had already initiated and had financed during fiscal year 
1958. 

The Air Force has for some time had space research and develop- 
ment projects underway, such as Farside, the X-15, and the reconnais- 
sance satellite. 

Our research and development effort will continue to be directed 
toward the realization of the greatest advances at the earliest dates 
that are feasible. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Next I would like to discuss a very critical problem area, that of 
operation and maintenance. This appropriation is less interesting to 
most of us than that for aircraft and missile procurement, but it de- 
termines the quality of our current operational readiness, and also 
goes far to determine the living conditions on our bases. 

For the past 3 years we have been underfunded in this account. 
The fiscal year 1959 request provides no margin for error nor for 
presently unforeseen needs which invariably arise. It makes no pro- 
vision for correcting the inadequacies for prior years’ appropriations. 

In the past, I have had some reservation in my own mind as to the 
seriousness of the recurrent fund inadequacies of this appropriation. 
I, therefore, asked Maj. Gen. Robert J. Smith, of Dallas, Tex., a 
distinguished Air Force Reserve officer, who is Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, to undertake an examination of our 
present level of operations and maintenance. This he did last Decem- 
ber, visiting some 15 installations in a cross section of the Air 
Training, Air Defense, Strategic, and Tactical Air Commands. 

His findings eliminated any doubts I had on this subject. Essen- 
tially, his report pointed up the fact that our basic plant has sadly 
deteriorated. He noted that the resolution of this problem involves 
military construction funds, but clearly delineated that— 


It also imposes a heavy burden on operation and maintenance funds. 


General Smith definitely concluded that, to the extent that these 
funds are not adequate to the size, composition and mission, the abil- 
ity of the Air Force is impaired. 

One reason for our difficulty is the tendency, in the review of esti- 
mates for the future, to assume that the funding level of the past 
was adequate. 

Another reason for our difficulty is the tendency in review to em- 
ploy an oversimplified statistical approach to the evaluation of opera- 
tion and maintenance requirements. 

For instance, we cannot simply reduce operation and maintenance 
in proportion to reductions in numbers of major units, nor in pro- 
portion to reductions in number of bases, nor in proportion to man- 
power reductions. Modern, more complicated equipment, new mis- 
sions, and new operational concepts, all serve to invalidate such an 
approach. 

he fiscal year 1959 estimate for the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation totals $4.1 billion in new obligational authority, which 
compares with $4.092 billion appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Although the construction program is not before you at this time, 
I wish to mention it with respect to the problem of keeping opera- 
tional facilities, housing, and other personnel items in balance with 
our procurement, personnel, and operating programs. 

The fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation has permitted us 
to go ahead with acceleration of important operational facilities in 
high-priority programs, such as SAC alert and dispersal. 

Each time, however, that there is an urgent requirement for new 
runways, hangars, and other such facilities, we seem to fall far behind 
in housing and the things that make life acceptable on Air Force 
bases, the things that are so important in retaining our trained 
personnel. 

To say we are a year behind in a reasonable program for providing 
such facilities is conservative. The new obligational authority for 
military construction included in the budget, as amended, is in the 
amount of $991.9 million. This will meet many important require- 
ments, but will not serve to catch up significantly in construction of 
the character to which I have referred. 


MANPOWER 


Since our presentations of last year, decisions have been made which 
have had marked effect upon the Air Force manpower program. 
Our initial major force objective for end fiscal year 1958, it will be 
recalled, was 128 wings, which was later revised to 117 wings. With 
that change our end-year manpower levels for end fiscal year 1958 
were changed from 925,000 to 875,000 military ; from 341,000 to 322,213 
direct-hire civilians, and from 92,404 to 67,746 contract-hire in- 
digenous foreign civilians. 

Our objectives for fiscal year 1959 are 105 wings with military 
strength at 850,000; direct-hire civilians will remain at virtually the 
same level, and foreign contract hire strength is estimated at 62,947. 

In connection with the military personnel level for end fiscal year 
1959, although 850,000 is the number provided for in the budget now 
before you, computations of requirements which reflect new workloads 
indicate difficulty in living within such a figure. 

As I described in connection with our operation and maintenance 
problem, the manpower area is also one in which requirements can- 
not be established absolutely and with mathematical precision. True, 
some segments of the program can be estimated on the basis of existing 
workload factors and standards, organization tables and the like, but 
new missions greatly complicate the problem. 

On balance, with the possible exception of a slight upward adjust- 
ment in military strength that may be necessary, our manpower objec- 
tives as provided for by the fiscal year 1959 budget appear to be 
adequate for our programs as they are now constituted. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
To cover military personnel costs in fiscal year 1959, including pay 


and allowances, subsistence, permanent changes of station, and rela- 
tively minor associated costs charged to this appropriation, the Air 
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Force is requesting new obligational authority of $3,927.9 million. 
This amount is based upon the new pay rates which include the cost 
of the career incentive legislation which has been enacted recently. 

Eliminating career incentive legislation costs from both years, we 
find that the fiscal year 1959 request actually is $65 million lower 
than the amount appropriated for the current year, in terms of our 
ability to finance military personnel program requirements. 

Senator CHavez. You mean that is what you requested, or that 
which you were allowed ? 

; ; 

Secretary Doveras. The request is $65 million lower than the 
amount appropriated for the current year. 

Senator CrHavez. Yes, but generally you make 2 or 3 different kinds 
of requests. i 

Secretary Dovenas. No; the request to the Congress, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, but what did you request of the 
Department on that item ? ’ 

Mr. Gartock. So far as personnel appropriations are concerned, 
the funds in there that have been requested by the Department are 
adequate to finance the program. : 

This problem of difference in funds in personnel does not oceur in 
this appropriation. 

PAY ADJUSTMENTS 


Secretary Doveras. The fiscal year 1959 budget made provision for 
a substantial part of the increased cost of modernization of the rates 
of pay for our military personnel, to include emphasis on the retention 
of the critical skills we need to manage our complex weapons. 

As we have reported many times, the Air Force has had great 
difficulty for several years in retaining the type of skills we need. 
The right people are as important to our combat capability as are 
the installations, weapons, and equipment we have. 

We hope that the pay adjustment legislation which has been enacted 
will result in an increased interest in Air Force careers, and thus enable 
us further to attract and to retain the necessary skilled personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. What has been the history up to date on the 
anticipated hope of that legislation ? 

Secretary Doveras. I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that part of 
the reflected better retention through reenlistment and better reten- 
tion of pilot personnel in recent months has been in anticipation of 
the action taken on the new pay bill. 

This will improve efficiency, minimize the uneconomical turnover 
which we now experience, and give the Nation more defense per 
dollar. 

Air Force requirements for funds to cover the proposed pay adjust- 
ments were estimated at $188 million in the President’s budget, in- 
cluding regular Air Force military personnel, Reserve personnel, and 
Air National Guardmen. 

The legislation which has been enacted has been priced at $196.4 
million and an amendment to our budget, in this amount, was trans- 
mitted to the Congress on June 6. 

I might add, just to make my own position clear on this, I think 
the statement, that we “hope” the pay adjustment legislation will be 
effective, does not fully reflect my own confidence. [ ani sure the 
pay adjustment legislation, with the flexibility it provides to pay in- 
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creased compensation to scarce skills will go a long way to permit the 


retention of the skilled personnel that we require for the operation 
of a modern Air Force. 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Current concepts of war, including the capability of modern weap- 
ons and early deployment capabilities, required that we again re- 
evaluate the Air Force Reserve. As a result of our reevaluation, 
we will have 15 wings in the Reserve, located at 37 bases by the end 
of fiscal year 1958. All of these wings will be troop carriers equipped 
with C-119 aircraft. 

This is in accord with our decision to assign the troop carrier mis- 
sion to the Reserve and the fighter mission to the Air National Guard. 

By the end of fiscal year 1959 we will have increased Reserve 
personnel by some 6,200 officers and airmen. 

We are continuing to use the provisions of section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1955 to recruit personnel without prior service 
to provide a reservoir of manpower in the lower enlisted grades. Our 
programed enlistment rate is 300 per month during fiscal year 1959. 

The amount provided in this budget for Reserve personnel of the 
Air Force for fiscal 1959 is $53.7 million, inclusive of pay adjust- 
ment costs. This is about the same as our present estimate for the 
current fiscal year, and includes provision for Reserve officer candi- 
dates, as well as for Air Force reservists. 


ATR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard is now programed at 24 wings, 12 all 
weather fighter interceptor wings, 8 day-fighter interceptor wings, 
and 4 tactical reconnaissance wings. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958, the guard will be fully equipped with 
jet aircraft, including F-86D’s, F-86L’s, and F-89H’s. 

At the present time, 4 aircraft control and warning squadrons of 
the guard are on a 24-hour-alert status. 

The military personnel strength of the Air National Guard is pro- 
gramed to reach 71,000 by the end of fiscal year 1959, an increase of 
about 2,000 over the strength at end fiscal year 1958. 

Our fiscal year 1959 requirement for the Air National Guard ap- 
propriation is $240.3 million, exclusive of a military construction re- 
quirement of $9.6 million which will be transmitted for your consider- 
ation along with the military construction requirements of the regular 
Air Force, but inclusive of the costs of the pay adjustments recently 
enacted. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Before concluding, I would like to express our position on the ad- 
justments to our fiscal year 1959 estimates which have been recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Appropriations. We request 
reconsideration of a number of these actions, where it is felt that 
restoration of cuts is essential to the assurance of the maximum degree 
of program balance attainable within our total budget. 

We seek restoration of $221.8 million in the “Aircraft and missile 
procurement” appropriation. 
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The House committee recommended a reduction of $200 million as a 
means of reducing our estimated initial spares requirement from an 
average of 28.5 percent of flyaway cost of related aircraft to a level of 
20 percent, which was recommended by the House committee for all 
services. 

SPARES REQUIREMENTS 


As the House committee noted in its report, substantial advances 
have been made in reducing computed spares requirements. 

Accordingly, we have reduced spares requirements to the lowest 
levels whic h, on present experience, we consider are warranted by the 
management improvements which have been instituted in recent 
years 

The reductions made in the past in the initial spares program have 
been quite substantial—from 40.6 percent of flyaway cost in the fiscal 
year 1955 budget estimate, to 30.8 percent of fly away cost in the esti- 
mate for the current year, and 28.5 percent in the fiscal year 1959 
estimate. 

The committee may be assured of our desire and intent further to 
reduce such requirements as much and as rapidly as good management 
and the integrity of our aircraft programs will permit. 


JET TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The other $21.8 million, which the House committee recommended 
be deleted, is for procurement of small jet transport aircraft. These 
are intended to replace existing lower performance aircraft, with sub- 
stantial future operating economies, in advanced navigator training, 
electronic countermeasures training and flight checking of our elec- 
tronic navigational facilities. 

The requirements of these missions can be met satisfactorily and 
economically only by the provisions of aircraft of the type we have 
programed. 

FUNDS TRANSFER FOR VORTAC PROGRAM 


In the “Aircraft and missile support” appropriation the House com- 
mittee, while approving the full amount of the estimate, inserted lan- 
guage providing that $16.5 million of the amount appropriated to us 
be transferred to the Department of Commerce as a contribution to- 
ward the expense of the VORTAC program. 

In effect, therefore, our estimate was reduced by $16.5 million, which 
could be accommodated only through reductions in essential support 
programs with a further disruption of the balance, which we are at- 
tempting to attain and preserve, between this appropriation and that 
for “Aircraft and missile procurement.” 

Therefore, we request that this appropriation be increased by $16.5 
million for the proposed transfer, with which we agree, but for which 
we had not made provisions in our estimates. 

Senator CHavez. What about deleting the House language? 

Secretary Doueias. As I understand it, the House lifted this six- 
teen five from the Commerce Department appropriation bill and di- 
rected us to transfer that amount to the Department of Commerce 
in connection with VORTAC. This just overlooked the requirements 
on which we based our estimate that we submitted and justified, and 
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we are just $16.5 million short without any explanation as to why we 
can get along with a smaller amount of money. 

Senator Cuavez. You are short for the reason they want you to 
transfer it to the Department of Commerce; is that correct? 

Mr. Gartock. I believe the Senate Appropriations Committee has 
also taken the matter up in the Commerce appropriation bill, and I 
believe you have recommended that the $16.5 million be included 
there. I don’t know what the result of the conference was. 

General Moorsr. It was lost in conference. 

Mr. Gartock, Then we need $16.5 million additional to avoid cut- 
ting our program. 

Secretary Dovenas. If you had added $16.5 million to the Com- 
merce Department appropriation, we would not have occasion to make 
the transfer and our initial budget request would then stand. 


REDUCTIONS RECOMMENDED BY HOUSE 


In our “Operation and maintenance” appropriation, 4 reductions, 
aggregating $50.1 million, were recommended by the House committee. 
We are accepting reductions of $2.9 million related to temporary-duty 
travel, and $2.1 million which is to be offset by equivalent Deutsche- 
mark contributions. We request restoration of the remaining $45.1 
million. 

Although we are completely in accord with the House committee’s 
encouragement of full utilization of military medical facilities, where 
available, for dependents’ medical care, the continually rising cost of 
civilian hospital care for those who must use such facilities necessi- 
tates the restoration of the $4.1 million for this purpose. 

Senator Cuavez. That item, Mr. Secretary, brought quite a little 
concern and discussion in this committee for this reason: That it ap- 
peared that there is testimony in many instances the military would 
have hospital facilities available not only to the military, but to the 
dependents, but that the dependents in many instances would bypass 
the military facility and go and pay twice as much in a private 
hospital. 

Secretary Dove.as. It is hard to draw a clear comparison what the 
costs are, but you are correct, Mr. Chairman, and we accept this gen- 
eral position that is indicated. It isa fact that, with the medical care 
available in civilian hospitals, a good many of our services in military 
hospitals have fallen off. We do not take care of as many dependents 
as we did in the past. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION NECESSARY 


We think that some action will have to be taken to correct this mat- 
ter. We propose to limit the use of the civilian hospital facilities in 
some way. This is being considered at the present time by the office 
of the Secretary of Dele and the three services. We accept the 
fact that some action will have to be taken. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that the committee was concerned for this 
reason : I know the dependents will be taken care of, I am sure of that. 
But I do not believe it is good business to bypass the military hospital 
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and the facilities that are available and have the Department pay 
twice as much at another hospital. 

Secretary Dovetas. We quite agree with that, sir, but this $4.1 mil- 
lion is not a very large proportional part of the funds available or 
that the Air Force requests, but we think, nevertheless, that the in- 
creasing cost will make it unwise to remove the $4.1 million until we 
have more experience with the cost of treatment in civilian hospitals. 


CHALLENGES TO MANAGEMENT 


As to the general reduction of $41 million, or 1 percent of our 
total request, ‘which was assessed in order to emphasize the necessity 
for better management, may I state that, even with approval of the 
full amount contained in the budget there would be sufficiently im- 
posing challenges to management in insuring attainment of the re- 
quisite degree of operational readiness within the resources available 
tous. 

As I stated earlier, we have been underfunded in this appropria- 
tion for the past 8 years. Our fiscal year 1959 request required down- 

ward reprograming to the extent of $200 million in order to accom- 
mtodate to the $4.1 billion total. 

. The House committee has now, in effect, proposed specific reserva- 
tion of funds for maintenance of physical facilities, in addition to re- 
ducing the estimate. 

While we agree wholeheartedly with the need for accomplishing 
preventive maintenance, nevertheless, these dual actions would force 
u& to further adjust mission-support areas to the detriment of com- 
bat capability. Therefore, we urge this committee to recommend 
restoration of a total of $45.1 million in this account. 

I think the chairman and other members of the committee will re- 
member the concern I expressed last year when we appeared before the 
committee with respect to the “Operation and maintenance” account, 
and I believe that the committee followed our request and recom- 
mended the reinstatement of certain amounts that had been taken 
out. Actually, though, in conference it is my recollection that they 
did not stay in. 


FLYING HOURS REDUCTION, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secre- 
tary a question there. 

It seems that I recall that General LeMay testified before some com- 
mittee that some units of the Strategic Air Command were grounded 
for lack of gas. Now, your total request for “Operation and main- 
tenance” is only $8 million above what you had last year. 

The House cut that, you say, $50 million, and you ask for $45 mil- 
lion to be restored. 

What about the problem that you ran out of gas? 

Secretary Dovcias. What happened last year—perhaps it is worth 
just, recalling the fact with respect to cutting back flying hours—was 
that, for various reasons, the funds that we anticipated would be avail- 
able in “Operation and maintenance” did not become available and, in 

early March or late February, we recognized that we simply did not 
have in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation enough money 
to carry out the full flying program. 
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Senator Ropertson. You do have a transfer provision. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we hae flexibility within that apEropraien. 

Secretary Dovazas. Yes, within that appropriation, but I started 
to say when you get close to the end of the year sometimes you find 
there is only one very direct way in which you can avoid spending a 
larger amount of money than is available. 

What we did last year was to authorize the commands to cut back 
flying time, if necessary, to meet an allocated reduction to them in 
the funds anticipated in operation and maintenance. 

It is true in the last 3 months of fiscal year 1957 we reduced flying 
overall somewhere between a quarter and a third of what it had been 
anticipated. 

Now, we are not in this situation this year and I just want to be 
sure that we don't get in any situation like that next year. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH PROBLEM 


Senator Cuavez. I agree with you that you should not get into that 
situation, but I do not think it is necessarily correct to leave the in- 
sinuation that it was congressional action that made you take the ac- 
tion in the Department in order to reduce the flying time. Was that 
not departmental action pure and simple? 

You had the money, but it was allotted to you for that purpose. 

Mr. Gartock. The Congress had no part in this at all. Let us have 
= record clear on that. The problem was strictly an executive 

branch problem where from July until March we had anticipated a 
certain amount in the supplemental budget. The decision was made 
not to ask for it. 

At that point, in order to save money that had to be reduced, we 
were so far committed on the normal running expenses that the only 
place we had left to cut was the current bills, and gas and oil is the 
biggest single one of them. Ittooka disproportionate share. 

If we had known in the preceding June or July exactly how much 
money we were going to have during the year, the units would not 
have been short of money. It would “have been done differently. 

Senator Cuavez. It is expressly understood though that it was de- 
partmental action that brought that about ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Rosrrrson. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished Secretary of 
Air and his very able Chief of Staff, both know of my interest in the 
Air Force, my high regard for its capability, and perhaps the fact 
that I would say, “if I had to pick a single factor best calculated to 
deter an unprovoked attack, it would be the capability of prompt 
and efficient retaliation. 

Therefore, I do not want anybody to say to me when the Air Force 
is so essential to our safety and the prevention of war, which is far 
better than trying to win it after it starts, that we did not appropriate 
enough to keep the Air Force in the air and in training and have 
General LeMay say that we are doing the best we can, but we have 
so many planes grounded because you did not give us enough gas 
and oil. 
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When I look here I see you only asked $8 million more than was 
ao in the item last year. The House cut that $50 million all 
tolc 

I just wanted to make sure that you have properly appraised this 
situation and that when you ask us to restore $45.1 million of the House 
cut, you will have enough for the necessary training exercises. 

Sécretary Dove.as. Yes, sir; I think we will have. 

I want to emphasize my previous statement, however, that we think 
the $4.1 billion is a tight figure. We think it is an adequate figure. 
We think it is a very important thing that we have the whole amount. 

I would like to say this with regard to the statements that have 
been made that SAC was grounded. This is true, but sometimes I 
think it leads to misunderstandings. 

There were also fuel reserves which would permit emergency oper- 
ations by SAC, but if we were to stay within the appropriation we 
could not step up and utilize the fuel reserve 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator Ronerrson. You will remember the little furor we had 
in the committee a few years ago. General LeMay said the B-52 pro- 
gram was lagging, we needed more money for B-52’s and more money 
for dispersal, and I joined with others and got some more money. 

The distinguished Secretary, Mr. Wilson, said it was all plain poli- 
tics and he would not spend it. 

Senator Cuavez. We gave him a billion dollars extra. 

Senator Ropertson. Now, I have noticed you have asked for fiscal 
1959 for procurement, $4,027.5 million. How does that compare with 
your previous procurement funds? 

Secretary Dovetas. This is the figure on aircraft only and not 
missiles. 

Senator Rosertson. That is procurement for aircraft. That is im- 
portant especially if you are going into a new type of bomber. 

Secretary Dovetas. Actually our program for aircraft and missiles 
shows an increase in 1959 over 1958. 

Also, to refer directly to your interest in B—52s, there is a provision 
for the purchase of B-52s through the fiscal year 1959 purchase pe- 
riod which will give us a reorder capability with fiscal year 1960 funds. 


SUFFICIENCY OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 ESTIMATES 


Senator Rosertson. I believe your total appropriations for fiscal 
year 1958 was $16 billion plus, and you are now requesting of the 
Senate $17,797 million for fiscal 1959. That includes, I believe, a 
restoration of House cuts of $283,400,000. 

Does it include that pay raise that the Congress passed and you have 
to absorb of $196 million ? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. So that is all in the $17,797 million ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Senator Rozerrson. If Congess gives you $17,797 million, approxi- 
mately that, do you feel you would be getting as much as you would 
have asked for if you had been free to ask for it of your own volition 
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and not have to take what somebody says is your share of what can 
be spent ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think I find it difficult to answer that question 
in the simple affirmative, because during the budget process we did 
make requests for greater amounts and this is the history of every 
budget exercise, but I feel satisfied with our request that we are now 
making to the Senate, of the figure you indicated, and a total of $18,799 
million, if we include the construction funds, I am satisfied is a good 
Air Force budget and that we can live within it, and can accomplish 
what is expected of us. 

Senator Rozsertson. I understand from the program that General 
White will analyze the capabilities of our Air Force vis-a-vis the Rus- 
sian Air Force, but is it your considered opinion that if you have this 
fund to continue what we are now doing, namely, nearly $18 billion, 
our security will be taken care of ? 

Secretary Doveras. Your $18 billion figure omits the construction 
funds which will come in later, which is another billion dollars. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY CHAPEL 


Senator Rosertson. The construction fund would not include my 
favorite project, the chapel at Colorado Springs, though. 

Mr. Gartock. No. 

Senator Ropertson. That is already provided for? 

Secretary Dovexas. That is correct. 

Senator Roperrson. When will they finish that? 

Secretary Doveras. They will not undertake it until I have had 
further conversations with you, Senator. 

Senator Rosertson. That is very kind of you. Thank you very 
much. 

You may proceed. 

Senator Cuavez. The boys training now at Lowry Field will start 
moving in there in September of this year? 

Senator Rozertson. I am so concerned about it because a Methodist 
preacher in Virginia said that of all the military men he ever knew 
about he was not sure anybody ever went to heaven except Lee and 
Jackson. These Air Force men are in a hazardous undertaking and 
they will go in one direction pretty fast if war starts, so I want them 
to have proper training in the Academy. 

Senator Cuavup. They did make some kind of justification for the 
design. Inasmuch as the Air Force people are all flyers and go in the 
air, they will have to have something pointing to a place to go to. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think that may be a comforting direction. 

Senator Rosertson. That isa fine theory. 


MINUTEMAN AND HOUNDDOG MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Secretary Doveras. If I may proceed, turning now to the other 
side of the picture, the House committee also recommended increases 
in our estimates, for the MINUTEMAN and HOUNDOG programs. 

The President’s budget, as amended, envisaged an accelerated de- 
velopment and test program for the MINUTEMAN and a limited 
HOUNDOG production program. 

It is not antikely, of course, that successes in our development and 
test programs will demonstrate the practicability of proceeding at 
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faster rates than were contemplated earlier. The increased funds rec- 
ommended by the House committee would afford us a greater measure 
of flexibility within which we could be more fully and more promptly 
responsive to such highly desirable developments. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, with reference to those two partic- 
ular items, the MINUTEMAN and the HOUNDOG program, could 
you inform the committee how far advanced they are, when you are 
going to get into production, or are you in production now ? 

Secretary Doucuas. We are in production on HOUNDOG;; that is, 
we have a production program which is financed and when it came to 
suggesting high priority projects which we believed should have care- 
ful consideration for further funding in connection with the final 
submission of the 1959 budget, we urged that the production of 
HOUNDOG be increased by some $141 million. 

That figure would have provided for a considerable increase of 
HOUNDOG missiles out of fiscal year 1959 funds. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you any HOUNDOG or MINUTEMEN in 
inventory or storage at the present moment ? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. The HOUNDOG program is, as you 
know, an advanced air-to-surface missile for the B-52, with a range 
of several hundred miles. 

North American has the project. I think I would just as soon not 
give a delivery date in an open meeting, otherwise I would be happy 
to, but we had approved an additional appropriation of $91 million 
which is in the request that came through the House. 

The House added $48 million to that figure, which put us back 
where we were before. 

Now, this is a perfectly simple problem to pass on because it is a 
matter of additional missiles which will be spelled out to your staff 
and in an exact number—do we get X more missiles a little earlier, 
or do we not / 

PRIORITY PROGRAM 


This is the problem there. The program is in a farily early state 
and it may be that we could go along without spending this money, 
but we regard it as one of our highest priority programs. 

As to MINUTEMEN, that to me is one of the most interesting and 
urgent programs that the Air Force has, because it is the project which 
we expect will produce a solid propellent, long-range, intercontinental 
ballistic missile, a missile that does not present the problems of trans- 
portation, the problems of maintenance and the difficult problem of 
operation that the liquid fuel missiles do which we are now de- 
veloping. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I dislike to belabor this particular 
question, but every penny in this appropriation bill is justified on ac- 
count of taking care of national security. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Dovauas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the only reason for calling for this money, 
to try to take care of national security. 

Secretary Doveras. I just want to make it clear, although the Air 
Force originally asked for in one instance substantially the same 
amount that is now provided in the House bill, and in the other in- 
stance for actually a little more than the amount provided in the 
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House bill, on these two projects when we went to the Congress’ we 
went to the Congress with only fifty-odd million dollars for Minute- 
man in our budget with an expectation that we might get some assist- 
ance from ARPA; with an expectation that certain other funds might 
be available. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, we understand that and we want 
to cooperate. But I do feel that the American people would feel 
better about their security if they knew we were getting a little pro- 
duction and not delaying these things so long. 

Secretary Dovetas. We havea real problem with respect to Minute- 
man, as to the rapidity with which the program can proceed. 

I think the chairman and the other members recognize that in -de- 
velopment programs it is difficult to be completely accurate as to the 
proper timing, what you should put the money on that will produce 
a full production facility. 

We think it important that we have the flexility that the additional 
money would give us on these programs at this time. 

Senator Cuavez. You may conclude your statement. 


SAC DISPERSAL 


Secretary Doucras. Now, I would like, if I might, just to refer very 
br iefly to several other of the highest priority Air Force programs, to 
say that the dispersal program for B-52 squi iadrons and provision fo 

tanker bases in the north is proceeding satisfactorily. We expect that 
all of the construction that was authorized in the 1958 supplemental 
will be under contract by August. 

We think we are making good progress in certain of the space 
projects that are now under the direction of ARPA, but that are be- 
ing carried on by the Air Force, particularly the reconnaissance satel- 
lite project w hich is being carried on as it was undertaken. 

I would like to say that in the field of the big missiles, ballistic 
missiles, and also Bomare and Snark, we have moved into a period 
of very active testing and I think it might be interesting to you to re- 

call the fact that we had on June 3 a successful Atlas test flight which 
finished the testing of the series A missiles. 

We will move into testing series B in the immediate future. 

Senator Cuavez. We were discussing this first. What is the philo- 
sophy? Why did you recommend this first 2 

Secretary Doveras. Very briefly, so that we have a quicker reac- 
tion time, so that we can have a greater protection of our striking force 
and an assurance that it will be effective against a surprise attack. ; 

Senator Cuavez. Do you think it is correct to have that if you dis- 
perse what you want to disperse to big cities such as you did here about 
2 or 3 weeks ago and took one of the units and placed it right in the 
center of Denver, practically ? 

Secretary Dovetas. This is a little different. The dispersal pro- 
gram I referred to, Mr. Chairman, is the dispersal of the B-52 
bomber squadrons. We have, of course, a very real policy problem and 
practical problems in finding the best sites for both Atlas and Titan 
missiles. 

The Denver location that you refer to I think is some what unusual 
and is explained by an unusual reason. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is the reason I would like to get your an- 
swer, because it was unusual. 


FIRST TITAN SITE 


Secretary Dovcias. We do expect to put the first operational Titan 
missile a short distance outside of Denver. This will permit us to be 
sure to arrive at better construction of a hardened base and avoid 
having to build the shop and maintenance facilities that would other- 
wise be required if it were not placed within a short distance of the 
Martin plant which will be manufacturing that missile. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you made a final determination on that? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir; we believe that this is a definite com- 
mitment. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your timing? I know some people think 
it is a definite commitment, but what is your timing on that pro- 
gram? When do you expect to carry out the mission ? 

Secretary Doveras. I don’t think we have ever announced up to the 
present time the operational date of the first Titan squadron. I would 
rather furnish that to you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information being classified was filed with the committee. ) 

Senator Cuavez. The Denver papers had big headlines about the 
action taken by the Department. 

Secretary Doveras. I don’t think they represented when we would 
have an operational squadron there. 

Mr. Gartock. I think the way to describe it here is that the money 
for part of this construction was in the 1958 supplemental. Addi- 
tional funds for the construction are in the 1959 bill. 

Mr. MacIntyre. No operational dates have been mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman. 

NORAD 


Senator Cuavez. What about the North American Air Defense 
Command, that is located at the moment at Colorado Springs? 

Secretary Dovcias. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the purpose of changing that command 
also to Denver? 

Secretary Dovetas. There is not a definite decision as to the future 
of the headquarters of the North American Air Defense Command 
yet. It has been suggested that the best facilities for the headquarters 
and the component commands of the several services that operate with 
the North American Air Defense Command, could be best located in 
Denver partly due to the fact that extensive facilities will be vacated 
at Lowry when we move the Academy from Lowry to the new site. 

Now, this whole problem has had very careful consideration over 
several years. There are a great variety of views as to the best way 
to handle it. 

So it is a question of providing hardened facilities such as you 
have in part at SAC headquarters. 

There is a question as to whether or not we can operate successfully 
with some facilities at Peterson Field and the rest of the facilities at 
Ent. Ent has become very inadequate. 
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Senator Cuavez. If you had to provide facilities such as you have 
at, Offutt, for SAC, whether it be Colorado Springs or Denver, you 
still would have to construct the new facilities; is that not correct ? 

Secretary Doveias. You would still have to construct a new facility 
but you would not have to construct nearly as extensive a facility if 
you used other facilities that would be suitable, because the people 
do not live in the headquarters building that you would harden or give 
partial hardening to. 

There are all kinds of support facilities. 

The thing that makes Lowry attractive is that we think we could 
accomplish the purpose there more economically than anyplace else 
with a satisfactory result. 

Now, there has not been a firm decision on this. I think it is very 
important that that be understood. 

fosntte CuaAvez. Thank you. 

Is there anything further ? 


RECENT MISSLE TESTS 


Secretary Douctas. Yes, I would just like to say in referring to this 
active testing period we have been through, the B series of the Atlas 
testing which we will undertake in the very near future will include 
for the first time full propulsion systems and also the full guidance 
system of the Atlas missile. 

I would like to recall that we had Thor test firings on June 4 and 
June 13. The June 13 firing included a complete sequence of nose 
cone separation, data gathering on reentry, and recovery of packaged 
data from the nose cone. 

I recall that Jupiter had a completely successful firing on May 18 
from which the nose cone was recovered. 

Bomarce was fired yesterday. I do not know the exact results of 
that Bomare firing, but the Bomarc firing on June 9 was completely 
successful and I believe passed within 10 feet of a maneuvering target. 

The last Snark firing, the end of May, gave us the experience of hav- 
ing disappointments along with satisfactory experiences, as that firing 
was not successful. 

In conclusion, in this presentation I have summarized the budget 
we are presenting and the highlights of some of the programs to 
which the fiscal 1959 budget is related. 

General White will discuss the Soviet threat, the Air Force mission, 
and Air Force capabilities. 

We will welcome the opportunity to discuss our programs and other 
aspects of our budget. 

Senator Cuavez. We shall be very glad, General White, to hear you. 

We want to assure you that if there is one particular branch of the 
Air Force that the committe as a whole is strong for, that is SAC, 
at a time under General LeMay then under General Power, and pre- 
sumably under your jurisdiction, also. 

Weshall be very glad to hear you. 
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Soviet THREAT—AIR Force MisstoN—AIR Force CAPABILITIES 


STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


General Wurre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
honored and happy to appear before your committee to discuss Air 
Force budget estimates for fiscal year 1959. 

Formulating these estimates was a more difficult task this year than 
it has been in the past. The surge in technological progress and the 
great number of obscure factors which had to be considered resulted in 
many revisions in our estimates, plans and programs. As of this 
moment, I feel that the Air Force portion of the budget will enable 
us to do our job as a member of the Armed Forces team. Provision 
of additional resources to the Air Force would permit more rapid 
modernization of our forces, and also provide for quicker acceleration 
of our missile capabilities. 

However, I recognize that funds are not unlimited and that money 
is not the sole answer to the success of our programs. Our request for 
$18,654 million for fiscal year 1959, in conjunction with the $910 
million supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1958, would pro- 
vide a general balance between the major Air Force programs and 
permit us to achieve the objectives outlined in the President’s budget 
for fiscal year 1959. 

: The impact of the adjustments recommended by the House Appro- 
ee Committee and approved by the House in H. R. 12738 has 
een discussed by Secretary Douglas. 

As Secretary Douglas has indicated, my presentation today will 
be concerned with certain aspects of the Soviet threat, what specific 
Air Force capabilities exist now to counter this threat and what im- 
provements we anticipate in our capabilities. I also will discuss some 
of the problem areas that are of special concern to us. 


THE SOVIET AIRPOWER AND SUBMARINE THREATS 


Soviet airpower is the most serious and immediate threat to the free 
nations. To counter this threat we need an Air Force second to none 
with an offensive punch that the Soviets will fear. 

We also need defensive capabilities which can guard this punch 
and protect our people. 

Another serious and growing menace is certainly the Soviet sub- 
marine threat. However, the priority task, as far into the future 
as I can see, must be to maintain the capability to fight and win the 
air battle. 

I join with you in hoping such a battle will never be fought. I do 
not think it will be fought if our airpower stands supreme. 

Of great concern to the Air Force are the obvious Soviet technical 
capabilities evidenced by their successful launching of satellites, their 
development of ballistic missiles, and the great numbers of high 
performance aircraft in their units. 
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In Soviet operational units there are now over 18,000 aircraft most 
of which are jet types. The United States has about the same number 
of aircraft in operational units, ' 

In the USAF alone there are over 12,000 aircraft in operational 
units of which over two-thirds are jets. Although the United States 
has a fewer number of jet aircraft in operational units, we still have 
the edge in the number of strategic jet bombers possessed. 

I feel that our airpower is now superior in quality to theirs, but the 
rapid rate of their progress in many technical fields indicates the 
growth of the threat which faces us. ‘ 

There has been so much written and said concerning Soviet capa- 
bilities in the missile field that the great threat existing in the Soviet- 
manned bomber force is often overlooked. I want to emphasize that 
the Soviet bomber fleet poses the largest present threat and, I feel, 
will continue to do so for some time. 

The arm holding the hammer and sickle has grown longer and 
stronger. Furthermore, the Soviets possess three advantages which 
I feel have a direct bearing on what we have to do and when we have 
to do it. : 

First, the Soviets possess the advantages of initiative and surprise. 
It is possible that they could launch an attack against us where, when 
and how they choose without advance warning. 

We would not take such advantage. 

Second, under the Russian form of government they can move faster 
than we to take advantage of change and new discoveries. 

Third, Soviet manpower turnover is no problem. They do not have 
the personnel retention problems that we experience. Their ability 
to hold on to trained people means that in the Soviet armed forces, 
experience and skill tend to be cumulative. 

I cite these three factors as points we must not fail to consider when 
assessing our capabilities, our plans and our programs for the future. 

Although we cannot completely negate these advantages, I feel that 
good judgment, careful programing, and funds wisely expended can 


provide our country with a military posture which the Soviets will 
not choose to challenge. 


AIR FORCE CAPABILITIES 


I would like now to present in general terms my appraisal of Air 
Force capabilities and our plans for the immediate as well as the more 
distant future. 

Our main offensive punch is contained in Strategic Air Command’s 
medium jet bombers, the B-47’s, its heavy jet bombers, the B-52’s, and 
its growing tanker fleet. 

The B-36’s are being phased out of the operational inventory as 
B-52’s become available. The first supersonic bomber, the B-58, is now 
in production and undergoing tactical evaluation studies. 

The HOUNDOG air-to-surface missile is under development for use 
by the B-52’s. The use of air-to-surface missiles and the successful 
development of various air and ground launched decoys, which will be 
used to confuse and saturate enemy defenses, will greatly improve the 
penetration capabilities of our bomber force. 

The alert and dispersal picture for the SAC bomber force has been 
improved. The funds provided by Public Law 85-322 (the fiscal year 
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1958 supplemental appropriation) and provision of the funds re- 
quested in the military construction appropriation for fiscal year 1959 
will give us a much better alert and dispersal picture. 

A substantial portion of our offensive punch is also contained in the 
tactical fighters and bombers possessed by the Tactical Air Command 
and our tactical air forces overseas. 

The operational mobility of our fighters has been extended signifi- 
cantly through employment of in-flight refueling techniques. Since 
these fighters are capable of employing nuclear weapons, they repre- 
sent a very mobile and flexible force with heavy firepower potential. 

Another offensive punch is contained in the Air Force Matador 
missiles which are available today and employed by the tactictal air 
forces. 

These missiles are in position and deployed overseas. 

The Matador is a proven, reliable surface-to-surface subsonic weap- 
on with a range of several hundred miles. The Mace, an improved 
version with greater range, will become a part of our tactical air 
forces’ inventory this calendar year. 

By late this calendar year, we hope to have the initial increment 
of Thor missiles overseas in British Royal Air Force units. Prelimi- 
nary negotiations are now underway for the deployment of additional 
Thors and Jupitors overseas. 

Our first squadron of Snark, an air-breathing missile with a 5,500- 
mile range, has been organized and is in training at Patrick Air Force 
Base, Fla. 

The next addition to our intercontinental missile forces will be the 
Atlas ICBM. The most advanced missile in our force for the im- 
mediate future will be the Titan ICBM for which substantial funds 
are contained in this 1959 budget request. 

Funds are also included for acceleration of the Minuteman solid 
propellent surface-to-surface missile. 

As far as air defense is concerned, the Air Force holds to the con- 
cept that the enemy’s long-range striking capabilities must be mini- 
mized as the primary consideration in war. 

Consequently, the ultimate in air defense would be to attack the 
enemy forces before they ever get off the ground. The next best air 
defense is to attack the enemy forces immediately after they have 
been launched or at least as far from the target area as possible. 


DEW LINE COMPLETION 


The least desirable and last-ditch air defense is to attack the enemy 
when he is at or near his target area. Accordingly, the Air Force 
is expediting improvement of its warning and control system and the 
deployment of long-range intercept weapons. 

The main portion of our distant early warning (DEW) line was 
completed July 1, 1957. The Aleutian extension is under construc- 
tion and construction contracts for the eastern extension have been 
accomplished. 

This network in combination with our SAGE and North American 
radar systems will provide an excellent warning and control system 
for defense against jet aircraft. 
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The prompt congressional action on our fiscal year 1958 supple- 
mental budget request has enabled us to expedite the development of 
our ballistic missile early warning system. 2 

It is pertinent to note that the costs of creating an adequate air 
defense for North America are steadily mounting. Furthermore, an 
ever-increasing proportion of these costs will be expended on the 
ground environment system as opposed to the actual interceptor 
weapons. 

Our manned interceptor force now contains F-86L’s, F-89J’s, and 
the supersonic F—102’s and F-104’s. 

Senator Brivces. What do the L’s and J’s mean? 

General Wurre. They are series variations of the basic all-weather 
aircraft. 

The basic aircraft is the same, but it has different types of elec- 
tronic black boxes as well as other modifications made to the basic 
aircraft. 

These interceptors are deployed to provide area defense for the 
continental United States and its approaches. 

In the near future, our interceptor strength will be composed of 
F-89J’s, F—102’s, F-106’s, F-101B’s, and F-104’s. All of these air- 
craft will be responsive to the SAGE-equipped electronic-control 
system. 

"The first sector of SAGE will go into operation July 1, 1958. In- 
stallation and testing of succeeding sectors in the SAGE system is 
proceeding on schedule. 

Air-to-air missiles are now available for use in air defense against 
manned jet bombers. I refer to the Falcon radar-controlled and the 
Falcon infrared missiles, the Genie or MB-1 nuclear weapon and the 
Sidewinder which was developed by the Navy, and which the Air 
Force is using. 

Another very important air defense weapon soon to be added to 
the Air Force arsenal will be the Bomarc. Our progress in this long- 
range surface-to-air missile has exceeded initial expectations. We 
have attained amazing accuracy, high altitudes, and extended ranges 
in tests of this weapon. 


AIR OFFENSE AND AIR DEFENSE 


In discussing offensive and defensive capabilities, I would like to 
point out the need for extremely close coordination between the air 
offensive and the air defensive. 

The air offense and the air defense are closely allied to each other. 
They are not independent but interdependent. 

In case of surprise attack, for example, our strategic forces must be 
alerted and launched at the same time as our defense forces are going 
into action. They cannot be permitted to interfere with each other’s 
operations. This requires extremely close direction and control to 
assure protection of our offensive and defensive forces and the most 
effective destruction of enemy forces. 

In developing our air offensive and air defensive, we must also 
have close coordination in our training and in the development of 
combat techniques. 

Our offensive forces will then know what to expect of a good 
defense. Likewise, our defensive forces will know what can be ex- 
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pected from a good offense. Such coordination in the development 
of techniques will improve both our offense and our defense. 

There are many other factors affecting the efficient performance of 
the air offense and the air defense. 

I refer to factors in which the Air Force has long experience and to 
the procedures and techniques which the Air Force has developed over 
a period of years. 

This includes air combat experience in three wars, our global com- 
munications network and our capabilities in electronic counter meas- 
ures, 

FORCE STRUCTURE 


I would like now to give you my views concerning the force struc- 
tures the Air Force visualizes in the immediate future as well as the 
more distant future. 

The Air Force has always tried to develop its capabilities in accord- 
ance with its assigned responsibilities. hir Force capabilities are 
now being projected into the future on the same basis. 

The reason the Air Force builds weapon systems of any type is to 
produce better combat capabilities. As the state of the art has im- 
proved, so have our weapon systems improved. 

The Air Force embarked on the intermediate and long range missile 
programs because these missiles offered certain advantages over 
manned jet bomber systems. 

This is true even with the early models of the missiles which will be 
much less efficient than those we expect to obtain later on. Building 
these capabilities has been the No. 1 priority project of the Air Force 
in recent years. 

There are several reasons why missiles are compatible and com- 
plementary systems to manned aircraft. Reliable missiles will enable 
the Air Force to do certain jobs better because of their alert potential, 
quick reaction time and their reduced vulnerability to enemy attack. 

However, the problem of determining what the ratio of manned 
bombers to missile units should be is a complicated one—depending 
on many factors such as reliability, accuracy, warhead weight, carry- 
ing capability, reaction time, cost, and the type of targets to be at- 
tacked. 

There is no question in my mind that the high performance jet air- 
craft of today with their well-trained crews and competent support 
will bear the brunt of our missions for the immediate future. 

Missiles, however, will be integrated into the Air Force structure 
just as rapidly as feasible. Initially, missiles will augment the manned 
bomber force. 

Present planning contemplates that later missiles will replace a 
proportionate part of our manned bomber force on a progressive 
basis. 

During this transition, every care will be taken to assure that the 
overall strength, quality, and combat readiness of the Air Force are 
maintained. 

Our studies indicates, however, that even with vastly improved 
missiles, our strongest force structure—the one providing the best 
survival insurance—will be one in which missiles and high perform- 
ance manned systems are used together in complementary and mutu- 
ally supporting roles. 
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I say this in the belief that missiles are but one stép in the evolution 
from manned high-performance aircraft to manned spacecraft. In 
the force structure of the future, I feel sure that we will need both 

piloted and unpiloted systems. 
‘ 
TACTICAL FORCES 


The planned reduction in our force structure to 105 wings by the 
end of fiscal year 1959 is mainly a reduction in the size of our tactical 
forces, 

Despite this reduction in the size of the tactical, force, I feel that 
its overall combat strength will be at least equivalent to currént 
strength. d 

This is due to the fact that higher performance aircraft will bd 
available, firepower capabilities have increased, and inflight refueling 
techniques have been brought to a point where greater flexibility and 
mobility is a reality. , 

The Army’s growing tactical missile capability is another important 
factor which : adds to our combined tactical strength. 

In addition, we are initiating in fiscal year 1959 and will compléte 
in fiscal year 1961 programing of a complete new aircraft control an@ 
warning environment for the tactic: al forces. 3 

This system will be capable of coping with the problems of handling 
our Century series aircraft and enemy aircraft having comparable 
characteristics, 

Fulfilling the N ‘ATO commitment does, of course, pose quite, al 
problem. However, in addition to the units stationed permanently 
overseas, we have other forces rotating to NATO countries and stil? 
others in the Zone of Interior spec ially earmarked for immediate de 
ployment to NATO if required. 

We also have developed a procedure to provide composite air strike 
forces from our tactical forces capable of quick reaction in local wa'rs. 

Weapons available for these composite strike forces include all types: 
in the Tactical Air Command’s arsenal. Such a force might contain 
tactical bombers, fighter bombers, transport aircraft, and recon/ 
naissance aircraft, although the composition could vary widely’ in 
accordance with the requirements and national objectives. 

It would be equipped and supplied to operate promptly upon arrival 
at its destination. Even at a great distance from the United States, 
it would be able to sustain itself with a minimum of support. ; 

This quick reaction concept has been subjected to extensive andi 
realistic testing for several years. In many practice exercises and de- 
ployments our tactical fighters and bombers have demonstrated the 
speed with which they can deploy their heavy firepower capability to 
remote spots on the globe. ie: 

For example, flights of F-100’s have landed in Europe and North’ 
Africa within 8 hours after le vaving Langley Air Force, ea Va., and 
B-66’s have flown nonstop from George “Air Force Base, Calif., to thet 
Philippines in less than 18 hours. : 

Another example of fast reaction was also demonstrated by our air- 
lift of Army troops to Ramey Air Force Base, P: Ri, at the time ‘of 
the Caracas disorders. 


: 
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Tactical Air Command troop carrier forces dispatched the first 
aircraft loaded with troops and their equipment only 2 hours and 
47 minutes after the order to move was given. 

This indicates a high state of training on the part of the Army 
forces involved as well as the Air Force units. 

The quick reaction capability of our tactical forces is, I feel, im- 


portant evidence of our local war capacity and a strong component of 
our total deterrent posture. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Air Force has long recognized that a strong research and de- 
velopment program is vital if our combat forces are to have the best 
possible weapons at hand. We have not attempted to tackle this re- 
search and development problem alone. 

We have used the imagination, concepts and developments of 
the other services as well as the talent and ingenuity of science and 
industry. 

The Air Force possesses a vast military scientific organization with 
a long record of working closely and successfully with educational 
institutions, industry and the other services. 

Our overall organization is staffed by personnel of the greatest 
competence in many new fields of knowledge which can be spring- 
boards to substantial shortcuts in our mastery of astronautics. 

These existing assets provide excellent stepping stones for advance 
into the new age of space science and technology. 

The Air Force research and development program encompasses 
many projects. Among these are various types of missiles, develop- 
ment of long-range interceptors and improved bombers in the chemi- 
cal- and nuclear-powered classes, and research into both the piloted 
and unpiloted aspects of space operations. 

Experience over a number of years has demonstrated that the posses- 
sion of the capability to contro] the air above the earth’s surface per- 
mits exercise of the initiative in the Nation’s interest and confers bene- 
fits on all types of military operations. 

Today, our possession of this capability stems from forces operating 
in the now decisive medium of air. Tomorrow, this decisive force 
must be extended into space so that we do not find ourselves at a criti- 
cal disadvantage. To assure that the United States attains and main- 
tains the initiative in aerospace, a vigorous research and development 
program is essential. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT 


Of great concern to the Air Force is the need for adequate funds in 
the “Aircraft and missile support” appropriation. 

Secretary Douglas has mentioned the need for the heavy increases 
in this area and I would like to reemphasize the fact that we must not 
neglect the support area while at the same time expending huge sums 
on the aircraft and missiles themselves. 

Aircraft and missiles are no better than the caliber of the ground 
support equipment and the skills of the personnel required to operate 
and maintain them. Due to the urgency and emphasis rightly placed 
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on missile programs we have absorbed previous shortages in this area 
in the manned-aircraft support programs. 

While this is one way of doing it, I do not feel that it is a risk that 
we should take. To get the most out of our force in being, we must 
have adequate ground support equipment for our weapon systems of 
today as well as our weapon systems of the future. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Another item of concern to the Air Force is the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation. I want to stress the need for adequate 
support in this area, particularly with regard to the fiscal year 1959 
flying hour program. 

The initial introduction of guided missiles into our forces does not 
reduce the requirement for continuing proficiency on the part of the 
men who will man our bombers and fighters. 

While we are building up our missile foree—we still must maintain 
an in-being capability ot the manned force. 

More, not less, training is required in this era of high performance 
aircraft. ‘To get the most out of their equipment, our crews must be 
highly proficient and superbly trained. 

The increased SAC alert posture demands additional crews which, 
in turn, increases the flying hours required. Lack of support in this 
area could spell the difference between defeat and victory. 

The outcome of an air war is determined not only by the perform- 
ance qualities of the equipment, but by the capability and the effective- 
ness of the ground and aircrews. Our experience in Korea was a good 
example of what can be done if crews are well trained and capable. 

You will recall that the enemy had fighter aircraft as good or better 
than ours and they had more than we did—but they were not able 
to deny us air superiority because our crews were better trained. We 
had better pilots with more gunnery training and greater knowledge 
of air tactics—which could only be obtained by more flying. 

As you know, the Air Force maintains close scrutiny of its rated per- 
sonnel. We want to keep on flying status only those pilots and other 
rated officers who possess current proficiency and background experi- 
ence with future potential as responsible combat leaders and staff 
personnel. 

We have established a procedure whereby an annual review of rated 
officers is conducted by a Central Flight Status Selection Board. 
Those personnel whose rated potential is below Air Force standards 
are suspended from flying status. Last year, over a thousand such 
personnel were suspended. 

The success of our flying hour program and our combat capability 
are also dependent on a balance among the other program segments 
which constitute the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

The adequacy of our maintenance capability, our training program, 
facilities and medical support all constitute an inseparable whole upon 
which the attainment of our flying hour program is hinged. 

Degradation in any one of these essential segments has an immediate 
effect on our flying hour program and combat capability. 

The operation and maintenance funds included in the fiscal year 
1959 budget are absolutely necessary. The $4.1 billion we requested 

26879—58——26 
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for this appropriation is essentially the same amount appropriated 
for this purpose in fiscal year 1958. 

It does not, in any way, help to correct the deficiencies created by 
underfunding in this area in previous years. I consider our request of 
$4.1 billion marginal. 


PERSONNEL 


As I have just pointed out, our weapons are no better than the people 
who maintain and operate them. We in the Air Force, as in the other 
services, have had great difficulty in obtaining and retaining the per- 
sonnel we need to operate, maintain and manage these weapons. 

It is my earnest hope that the military pay adjustment legislation 
recently enacted will result in better retention rates, increased inter- 
est in career military service and overall improvement in our effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 

We in the military service appreciate the congressional support 
which made possible the revised military compensation system. We 
consider enactment of this bill a major milestone on the path toward 
a professional military force of high caliber. 

Fundamental to the principles of the new compensation system is 
the employment of leadership and management of the highest order. 

In recognition of this fact, I have reemphasized to my commanders 
that it is incumbent upon all of us in the Air Force to raise our sights 
and achieve the highest standards possible and maximum effectiveness 
in everything we do. 

I have directed all commanders to review carefully all the means 
available to control the quality of personnel we obtain and retain in 
the Air Force, and insure that the best are rewarded and the ineffec- 
tives are eliminated. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


The magnitude of Air Force construction requirements was cited 
to some degree during the recent hearings on our fiscal year 1958 sup- 
plemental appropriation request. Construction is, certainly, one of 
the limiting factors in our program. This stems from the relatively 
few and inadequate facilities available to the Air Force at the conclu- 
sion of World War IT. 

The situation became worse during the expansion of the Air Force 
from a postwar level of 48 wings to its present size. Our current con- 
struction deficiencies have been increased by the introduction of new 
weapon systems and operational concepts requiring new and more 
complex facilities. The requirements and the program for military 
construction will be covered in detail during the separate hearings on 
that program. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The National Guard and Reserve programs of the Air Force have 
been reevaluated in accordance with the needs of today. We now have 
an Air National Guard composed primarily of interceptor fighters 
and aircraft control and warning units which are integrated into our 
air-defense system. 

Our Air Force Reserve is concerned primarily with providing an 
airlift capability which can be used in support of airlift requirements 
of all the services. 
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Both components have made excellent progress with realistic pro- 
oe to provide strong D-day backup capabilities for the Regular 

ir Force. 

Further, forces of both components are participating actively in 
the conduct of Air Force missions during peacetime. 

The Air National Guard provides fighter-interceptor crews and 
aircraft on 5-minute alert on a 24-hour-per-day basis at 1 location and 
during daylight hours at 17 locations. 

It also provides 24-hour aircraft control and warning support at 4 
locations. The troop-carrier units of the Air Force Reserve provide a 
considerable amount of practice weekend airborne troop drops for the 
Army. 

Plans are also being formulated whereby approximately 150 of 
these troop-carrier aircraft will take part in a joint Army-Air Force 
exercise to be held in 1959. 

Airlift for personnel and high-priority equipment for Air Force 
combat components is also being provided by the Air Force Reserve. 

Funds included in the fiscal year 1959 budget request for the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force Reserve are, I feel, a very wise 
investment. 

CONCLUSION 


In formulating the 1959 defense program, I know that the recom- 
mendations of the Air Force were given careful consideration by the 
Secretary of Defense and the President. 

The Air Force portion of the budget is tight, but I feel that, if we 
are provided the funds cited by Secretary Douglas as our absolute re- 
quirement, we will be able to meet the immediate objectives as we know 
them now. 

I say this with confidence, since the Secretary of Defense has as- 
sured me that, as new concepts or new capabilities develop which call 
for additional funds, we may properly present such new requirements 
to him for his prompt consideration. I assure you that this we will 
not hesitate to do. 

As all of us know, the current rapid progress in technology has 
created an aura of uncertainty. The possibility of further sudden 
and radical changes in equipment, techniques, and concepts still exists. 

The Air Force will always do its best to keep abreast of these changes 
in order to provide a force that will do its part, in conjunction with the 
Army and Navy, to insure the survival of our country. That is our 
goal, 


AIR FORCE CAPABILITY 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Rosertson. General, after referring to the rapidly increas- 
ing strength of the Soviet Air Force, you said that we must keep our 
Air Force supreme. In concluding an interesting analysis of the 
capability of our Air Force, you said: 

I feel..that, if we are provided the funds cited by Secretary Douglas as our 
absolute requirement, we will be able to meet the immediate objectives as we 
know them now. 

Now,.that is stated in good, clear English, and I understand that, 
if the occasion requires, you could state it in six other languages to 
the same effect. 
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Now, if you were speaking in the language you would use on a 
fishing trip, which I could call your native tongue, what would you 
Say concerning the adequacy of an appropriation of $17 billion 

lus to keep our Air Force supreme not only for the immediate prob- 
em, but for the foreseeable future ? 

General Wurre. Senator Robertson, the budget as presented, both 
the basic and the supplemental, in my opinion, after weighing all of the 
many complexities—that is, maintaining a force in being, providing 
for missiles which are coming on, going into the next generation, not 
only of missiles, but of manned aircraft—is adequate to do the job 
as we see it now. It is in balance. 

Senator Rosertson. That is your personal opinion ? 

General Wurre. That is my personal and my official position, both. 
They coincide, or I would say differently. 

Senator Rosertson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Bridges. 


B-52/KC-135 PROGRAM 


Senator Brinces. I want to ask General White 2 or 3 questions, a 
part of which you may want to answer in executive session. Do you 
want to tell us about the B—52 program and the tanker program and 
its status and so forth in executive session? Would you prefer to do 
that ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think most of the facts can be given in an open 
session. All the figures on B-52’s and tankers have been pretty well 
disclosed. 

Senator Bripers. Generally,will you tell us how long our produc- 
tion run will be on B-52’s; about where we are on the jet tanker? 

General Wurrer. The production with the supplemental request will 
continue until January 1961. 

Funds provided in the basic 1958 budget will complete the aircraft 
procurement required for last year’s program of 11 heavy wings. 

The add-on of the supplemental provides for production of B-52’s 
at the minimum sustaining rate until January 1961. That minimum 
sustaining rate will produce 39 additional B-52’s which, by taking 
aircraft from what we call advanced attrition aircraft—that is, air- 
craft provided over and above the unit equipment of the wings to 
replace crashes and other losses—will, with the 39 produced by the 
supplemental request, give us a 12th heavy bomber wing. 

At the same time the same add-on provides for the proportionate 
number, the additional numbers, of KC-135’s in the proportion we 
wish to have with the B—52’s. 


JET NAVIGATION TRAINER 


Senator Brinces. I have one other question. You spoke of 
$21,800,000 that was knocked out—or Secretary Douglas did—for the 
development and procurement of utility jet aircraft, and the House 
did not allow it. That is for the development of a jet plane, a smaller 
= plane that could be used in and out of most any field; is that 
right? 

General Wuirrr. It is basically to provide a high-speed navigation 
trainer. We save money by doing it that way because we can take 8 
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or 10 embryo navigators up at one time with their navigation instru- 
ments and permit them to navigate, to do their computations at high 
speeds. We have no other vehicle except the actual combat aircraft, 
in which you can carry only 1 or 2 navigators at a time. ; ; 

Senator Brinces. It is a method of training pilots in jet aircraft 
without using high-priced 

General Wuirr. Navigators, not pilots. Obviously, pilots are re- 
quired and they will also be given training. 

Senator Brinces. You think that is essential ? 

General Wuuire. It is essential; yes, sir. We are going to stay 
current with what is required. 

Senator Brinces. That is one particular thing that the House cut 
out that you are definitely interested in ? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Is it in your judgment absolutely necessary for 
you to have something of that type? If you did not have it, what 
could you do? 

General Wuite. Well, by synthetic devices, by greater emphasis on 
theory, and by some cost to the combat potential, we probably could 
train navigators 1 at a time, or 2 at a time, perhaps, in the B-47’s, 
the B-58’s, and the other high-speed aircraft that we have, but it would 
be very difficult and more expensive—relatively more expensive—in 
the long run. 

Senator Briners. The House says: 





The committee can see no valid justification for development of procurement 
of 10 jet-type aircraft for the limited purpose of transporting Government 
officials and documents. 

That is not what it is for, then ? 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, all I can say is that we must not have made 
ourselves clear because that is not the purpose of these 10 aircraft. 

General Wurre. They are, in fact, a light-type transport just as 
the Convairs we are using today for navigation training. 

Senator Brivcrs. They say: 

It has not been made clear whether these aircraft have other essential uses. 


You are making yourselves clear to us? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir; we are doing the bulk of our navigator 
training in converted Convair transports for the same reason. We 
take 18 navigators at one time, but they are relatively slow, obsolescent 
aircraft, certainly obsolescent so far as high-speed navigation is 
concerned. This aircraft would replace them. 


FAIRCHILD F-27 


Senator Brinegs. I have a letter sent to the distinguished chairman 
of this subcommittee, Senator Chavez, and myself—I do not know 
whether he has received it; I received it before I left and he may have 
left his office before me—a letter signed by Senator Butler and Sena- 
tor Beall of Maryland. 

May I read it to you? 


For some time now—over 6 months—the Air Force has had under considera- 
tion the procurement of a relatively small number of F-27 turboprop transports 
made by the Fairchild people at Hagerstown, Md. During all this period the 
unemployment situation in Hagerstown has been worsening. We are now in- 
formed that Fairchild will have very substantial additional layoffs. It has oec- 
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curred to us that a provision in the Department of Defense appropriations bill 
now under consideration by your committee might be the most effective way of 
solving both the Defense Department’s problem and our own. The Air Force 
has established firm requirements for F-27’s and will undoubtedly purchase 
some before the year is out. 


However, there is an urgent need for such things. We would like very much 
to appear before the committee, if you think it is desirable, to state the case for 
a provision in this bill which will result in the Air Force having the authority 
to purchase F-—27’s. 

Now, a similar letter came to Senator Chavez as chairman of the 
committee, as well as myself. 

From inquiries I have made I was told this is a small utility plane 
that can get in and out of almost any size airfield. 

Do you want to comment on that? 

General Wurrr. It is a different “beast” from the one you were talk- 
ing about. This is a turboprop job, incidentally, at the present time, 
with a foreign-made engine, I believe. 


REPLACEMENT OF TRANSPORT TYPES 


We undoubtedly should, over a period of years, replace some of our 
light and medium transport types with modern aircraft. They are 
going to wear out. They are relatively more expensive to maintain 
and the F-27 is one of the aircraft that we do look at in connection 
with thinking about future plans. 

Senator Brinces. What do they replace, the DC-3? 

General Wurrr. The DC-3 would be a good example; even the Con- 
vairs, which are more modern than the DC-3. The C-45’s are an- 
other type that have to go out. 

Senator Brincrs. Then you do have a need such as that, but you 
have not reached any decision on it? 

General Wuire. That, I think, is the way to put it. We have not 
found a way that we think we can integrate it into our situation at 
the moment. That is one of the things we are thinking about. 

Senator Brincrs. These C-45’s that you use, most all these airfields 
have them, then the DC-3’s, they are extremely obsolete at the mo- 
ment; are they not? 

General Wurrer. Extremely obsolescent. 

Senator Brinces. Although they are safe planes, they are obsoles- 
cent? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. You are looking around for something that will 
replace them and even the Convair? 

General Wurire. One of our considerations is the need some day to 
replace a fleet of medium-weight passenger carrying aircraft. 

Senator Brinces. Is there anything in this appropriation for it? 

General Wuire. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Secretary Doveras. There is not. 

Senator Brinces. It is a thing that vou have considered in this ap- 
propriation ? 

General Waite. Well, we always consider that sort of thing and 
T am afraid we would look on that right now as a sort of fringe bene- 
fit and there is no room for any fringes at the moment. 

Secretary Dovetas. It is a pretty big airplane, Senator. This air- 
plane is quite similar to the Convair. It is about a 40-passenger air- 
plane, but with a turboprop powerplant as indicated. 
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So it should not be thought of as anything clearly replacing an air- 
plane like the C—45. 

Senator Brinces. It is a more expensive and bigger airplane ? 

General Wurire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. It is a thing you are considering and it is under 
study at the moment; is that correct ? 

Here are two Senators from Maryland who are concerned with it. 
I just want to get answers to report to them. 


CONSIDERATION OF F—27 


General Wurre. If and when we find that we can start replacing 
that type of transport, the F-27 is going to be one of the ones we will 
look at in conjunction with other airc1 raft of similar type. 

Senator Brinces. You don’t have anything in mind for doing that? 

General Wuirr. We don’t have anything i in mind definitely at the 
moment. 

Senator Bripces. To go back to this other jet transport which was 
knocked out by the House, that is immediate. 

General Wurre. That is immediate; yes, sir, and a very different 
thing, you see. 

The jet is a high-speed aircraft required for training navigators. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Magnuson. 

Senator Macnuson. On the jet utility planes, you have not ordered 
them; have you? 

General Wuire. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand there is a sort of contest going on 
between different aircraft manufacturers to achieve what the Air 
Force thought they would want in this type of plane; is that correct. 

General Wate. There are 2 or 3 types that have been developed 
by various aircraft manufacturers, all of which we would have to 
look at. 

Senator Maenvson. It is just that you are looking for this type of 
plane? 

General Wurrte. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Does it not also have other features or would 
have, when you call it a utility plane it is that literally, you use it for 
all kinds of things? 

General Wutre. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. But mainly for the training of navigators? 

General Wuire. No, sir; this particular airplane would not fill the 
requirement for the training of navigators. 

Senator Macnuson. I have been talking about the jet. 

General Wurre. For the jet you are correct. 

Senator Maenuson. Is it not true that different manufacturers are 
trying to build the kind of plane you want and you will have to look 
at them all to see which one suits the purpose better? 

General Wurre. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. It also can be used for other important things 
than training navigators ? 

General Wuire. It could be. It would have a transport capability. 

Senator Maanuson. I would think the very fact you get a lot of 
people in jet planes doing different things, gets them ised to what they 
are going to have to do in the future, anyway ? 
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General Wurre. That is exactly what we think, and makes us see it 
as a desirable thing to make all the Air Force jet or turboprop 
equipped one of these days. 

Senator Macnuson. That amounts to $21 million, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brinegs. Yes; 21 million 8. 

Senator Maenuson. I think the House had some conception as I 
understand it, that this was a sort of plane to haul the Generals around 
in and they were going to cut out the fringe benefits. 

Secretary Dovcias. That understanding, I think, might easily 
arise because of the interest that the companies that are programing 
this airplane have in providing a very high performance executive 
aircraft. 

It happens to meet our training requirements which are very real. 

Senator Macnuson. And the fact that it might be used as an 
executive aircraft in the future would have nothing to do with what 
you want to use it for? 

General Wire. It has nothing to do with what we want of this 
group of aircraft that we hope will be in the 1959 program. 


B-52 PRODUCTION CURVE 


Senator Macnuson. Let me ask this question: 

I have a little sectional interest. When you speak of the B-52s, 
would you know—maybe someone else would be better qualified to 
answer it—what is the production curve on that from here on in? 

General Wurre. I think somebody can do better on that than I can. 

General Couptanp. Presently 13. It will be up to 15 and taper 
back to 6. 

Senator Macenvuson. I am thinking of the production curve. If I 
could get the production curve in a general way, timewise. 

General Courianp. I can give you all the specific monthly rates. 

Senator Magnuson. I would like that because I am thinking in 
terms of the employment situation which is a very large item. 

Secretary Dovenas. Senator, could we give you that later? 

Senator Maenuson. Yes, you may give that later. 

(The information referred to being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Maenuson. That would be both for Wichita and Seattle? 

Secretary Dovetas. The actual production of the aircraft is at 
Wichita, not Seattle. 

Senator Macnuson. A lot of the work is being done at Seattle? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 


TANKER PROGRAM 


Senator Macnuson. What about the tanker program ? 

General Wuire. That is being carried through without difficulty. 

Senator Macnuson. Could I get those figures, too ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you very much. 

(The information requested, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 
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LEGISLATION ON SAFETY FEATURES 


Senator Cuavez. Is that all, Senator, for the moment? 

Senator Maenuson. Well, I want to ask one question because we 
are about to go up tomorrow or Monday—and I think maybe the 
Secretary of the Air Force would be qualified to answer this—with a 
bill on the combined safety features which I understand you people 
have endorsed in general principle. 

Mr. MacIntyre. I appeared yesterday. We have proposed cer- 
tain amendments, working with General Quesada, endorsing the prin- 
ciples of it and recommending certain changes, most of which go to 
the problem of integrating the military. 

Senator Magnuson. Rather than the basic objectives ? 

Mr. MacIwryre. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 


STRENGTH OF RUSSIANS 


Senator Symineron. General, I noticed in the paper this morning 
that the Secretary of State was considering the dispatch of about 
1,700 Marines to Lebanon, I recall when the question came up of 
sending troops to Indochina, one of the members of the Chiefs of 
Staff was very definite that he did not think we were equipped to do 
it at that time. 

Do you think the strength of the Russians has been reduced since 
the Indochina crisis ? 

General Wurire. I have no reason to feel that, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. In any sense, Army, Navy, or Air? 

General Wurrer. No. 

Senator Syminecton. I would hope that some of these people who 
favor cutting defense budgets, curtailing expenditures and resisting 
any adequate defense reorganization will be very careful to keep in 
touch with the Secretary of State. 

Since we were not able to handle the Indochina situation a number of 
years ago and we since know of the tremendous increase in the strength 
of the Communists since then, it is difficult to understand that we 
should now be talking, rather freely about where we are going to send 
our troops and when. Alabania is a Russian satellite, is it not? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. What is the distance from Albania across the 
Mediterranean to the North African coast ? 

General Wuire. I would make a guess of 300 miles, sir. 

Secretary Dove.as. It is more than that, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. What is it? 

Secretary Dovetas. I would guess 600 at least. 

Senator Symineron. Six hundred from Albania across the Mediter- 
ranean ¢ 

Secretary Dovanas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I would guess you are wrong but we are both 
guessing. The distance of the Soviet’s ballistic missile firings, which 
we have known about for a long time and which was confirmed here 
the other day by Secretary Quarles, was 700 miles. We know of 
longer range firings, also. 
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What is the distance from Syria to Cyprus? I know Mr. Nasser 
said it was 40 miles. I would say he understated it. 

General Wuire. It is on the order of 100 miles. 

Senator Symineron. So I think we had better consider carefully our 
comments and actions about where and how we can move troops. 


IMPORTANCE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


You say that sufficient maintenance and operation money is very 
important to the Air Force? 

General Wuite. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Actually it means whether you have an effi- 
cient Air Force, or not? 

General Wurre. I would call it the lifeblood of the Air Force. 

Senator Symineron. Then why are you going to spend less money 
in fiscal year 1959 for maintenance and operation than you spent in 
fiscal year 1957? 

Senator Brinces. I did not understand, what is the lifeblood of the 
Air Force? 

AIR FORCE EXPENDITURES 


Senator Symineron. The maintenance and operation. 

Why are you planning to spend less money in fiscal year 1959 for 
maintenance and operations than you spent in fiscal year 1957? 

Secretary Doueias. Weare spending more. 

Mr. Gartock. If you are talking of spending figures, 1958 was the 
last year in which we paid for spare parts in the 400 appropriation, 
“Operation and maintenance.” 

Senator Symincron. Let us get the figures correct so that we will 
all know what we are talking about. 

Your records show for maintenance and operations expenditures: 
fiscal year 1957, $4.085 billion; fiscal year 1958, $3.980 billion; and 
planned for the fiscal year 1959, $4.063 billion. 

Those are the figures given us by Mr. McNeil. If they are wrong, 
will you correct them for the record? He is the head of your fiscal 
setup in the Pentagon, is he not? 

General Wuirtr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

If there are any you would like to refer to General White, it is fine 
with me. I want the American people to know what is going on with 
respect to our Defense Establishment, particularly since there are re- 
ports that we may enlarge our activities around the globe. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Assistant Secretary McNeil yesterday testified that the fiscal year 
1959 expenditures for all services for aircraft and missile procurement 
would be $290 million less than for the fiscal year 1958 net. 

I believe those figures, broken down, as 1 remember it, show there 
was $790 million less being requested for airplanes, but $500 million 
more for missiles. 

In these major weapons categories the net decrease in sacrifice by 
the people, after sputnik, was $290 million. Actually, checking Mr. 
McNeil’s tables, I note the decrease amounts to $310 million. 
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In any case, let us say about $300 million less spending for procure- 
ment of aircraft and missiles next year as compared with this year. 

How do you justify that in the face of increasing Communist 
strength ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think it is pertinent to refer, also, and this 
is not a matter of justification, but just having on the record all 
proper factors to consider, I think it is proper to talk about the pro- 
gram figures as well as expenditures. 

When I started looking these over again in the last few days, I was a 
little sured to find that the Air Force estimate of program total 
for 1959 is $20,610 million. This isthe whole program—— 

Senator Syminecron. What do you mean by program ? 

Secretary Doveras (continuing). And it will produce spending, al- 
though it may not all be in the year. 

Senator Symrneron. It does not make much difference how much 
money is appropriated; it is what is spent that counts, is it not? 

Secretary Dovuctas. This is approved program, and it will keep 
on spending; however, I will stay with expenditures, but I think the 
other is quite important. 

Senator Symineron. It is less important here, to me, because so 
many times after you get the money you do not use it. 

Secretary Doua.as. “This has h: appened, but, Senator, the increase 
on a program basis, Air Force total, is from $18,097,800,000 in 1958 to 
$20,610 million as we are now presenting figures to the Senate. 

Now, with respect to missiles and aircraft, the aircraft program 
figure in 1958 in the “100” appropriation for the Air Force was 
$4,577,300,000 and for 1959 is $5,320,400,000. 

Senator Symrinetron. What is your point? 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF PROGRAM 


Secretary Doveras. That there is an increase in the size of our pro- 
gram and what we are planning to buy and have. 

Senator Symineron. What I am talking about is buying aircraft 
and missiles. I have been listening with great respect to the Chief 
of Staff about the importance of aircraft and missiles. I do not see 
that the question of possible future appropriations has to do with the 
situation, if spending goes down. 

You are talking about planned procurement of aircraft and mis- 
siles. I am talking about our spending $300 million less next year 
for aircraft and missiles. I think the American people ought to know 
that. 

Secretary Doveras. That is expenditures. I will check that for Air 
Force in a minute. 

But the really most significant thing is what we intend to do as 
to our whole program that we adopt this year. This shows a $750 
million increase for aircraft in the “100” account, and it shows a 
$500 million increase in the missile account for this year. I think 
vour figures were all services. 

Now, as to Air Force expenditure figures, as to net expenditures 
in aircraft in the “100” account for 1959, we have a figure of $5,253 
million, which is $400 million less than the figure for fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Symineton. I am not as interested in your programing, be- 
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cause you may change your mind in the future as you have often in 
the past. I do not mean you, personally; I mean the administration. 


BUDGET DOCUMENT EXPENDITURE FIGURE 


But this is the fact, is it not—the President’s budget document 
called for expenditures for the Air Force for aircraft and missile 
procurement to be cut back $510 million in 1959 as compared with 
1958 ? 

Is that, or is that not, a fact? 

Secretary Dovetas. The figure is approximately right as to the 
100” account. 

Senator Symrnerton. It is the figure the President sent to the Con- 
gress for the 1959 budget. 

Now, has there been any change in those figures since the budget 
document was submitted to the Congress? 

Secretary Dovatas. I think no significant change. 

General FrrepMan. I can explain that. The figure the Secretary 
gave you included the expenditures flowing out of the $614 million 
amendment. I think that is $157 million of expenditures. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, General. I think that is right. 
When the 1959 budget was prepared, did the Air Force recommend 
this half-billion-dollar cutback in expenditures for missiles and air- 
craft? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. 

Senator Symrnetron. What did you recommend ? 

Secretary Doveras. I don’t think I can give it to you, Senator. 

Senator Symrncron. Can you supply it at this point in the record ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Surely. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Air Force did not recommend a half-billion-dollar cutback in aircraft 
and missiles. The fiscal year 1959 program submitted to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense within the prescribed expenditure level of $18.1 billion, with the 
best balance that could be obtained within that expenditure level, would have 
resulted in net expenditures of $8,247 million for the “Aircraft and missile pro- 
curement” and “Aircraft and missile support” appropriations. This would have 
been a reduction of $265 million from the level of net expenditures estimated 
for fiscal year 1958. At the same time, the Air Force recommended package 
augmentations which, when approved as the fiscal year 1958 supplemental and 
added to the basic program, would have resulted in programs the net expendi- 
tures for which in fiscal year 1959 were estimated to be $8,761 million, or an 
increase of $249 million over the fiscal year 1958 estimated net expenditures. 


DECREASE IN REAL EXPENDITURES 


Senator Symrneron. Again quoting Mr. McNeil, the 1959 expendi- 
tures for the Air Force will be $460 million more than they were in 
1958. This shows an increase of $155 million over the presentation in 
the original budget document. However, this overall increase is only 
about 214 percent, actually less than the inflation rate has been for 
some time. 

In other words, it is a correct statement, is it not, that there is 
an actual decrease in the real expenditures for the Air Force during 
the coming year, figuring on the lessening of the value of the dollar ? 

Secretary Dovetas. The difference you quoted is a correct difference 
and I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Yesterday I asked Assistant Secretary McNeil whether the policy 
of holding back the modernization of our military forces for fiscal 
reasons had been changed. He testified that it had been. However, 
I heard only yesterday of some efforts to hold up accounts until after 
the fiscal year. 

Secretary Doveras. Not in connection with the Air Force, I am 
sure, Senator. 

Senator SymrineTon. I just wanted to make a record on that. Ido 
not know what service was meant. 

Mr. Gartock. We are paying our bills. 


GUIDELINES FOR PREPARING ESTIMATES 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, to save time I will skip some 
of the questions I had planned asking. 

Regarding the preparation of the 1959 budget, Mr. Secretary, you 
stated it was prepared within fixed guidelines; the Air Force guide- 
line being $18.1 billion. 

Who established those guidelines? 

Secretary Doveras. The Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. At that time, did you say you thought they 
were right, or too little? 

Secretary Doveras. We indicated that we thought there were im- 
portant high priority projects which would not fit in and at a later 
date as I indicated in my statement, we were invited to propose 
add-ons. 


Senator Symrneton. Did you get what you said you thought should 
be in? 
Secretary Dovetas. The answer to that is “No”; but we got a very 


surprisingly large part of the programs that we indicated at that 
time. 


Senator Symrineron. What percent would you say, roughly ¢ 

Secretary Dovatas. This is not entirely easy to answer. I spelled 
it out in my statement very briefly in this way: 

We asked for about $2 billion more of projects above the guideline 
$18.1 billion. We received approval of about $1,400 million, $910 
million of which went into the 1958 supplemental. 

But in giving us the additional $500 million of the new projects 
there were reductions made which kept the $18.1 billion at about the 
same figure. 

Since that time we have had the add-on of $614 million. 

Senator Symineton. How much of the $2 billion that you asked 
for did you get? 

Secretary Doveras. I would say we got three-quarters of it. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Senator Symrneron. Between last June and next June, the Air 
Force called for 714-percent reduction in active duty personnel and 
21-percent reduction in active aircraft inventory. Were those de- 
creases recommended by the Air Force? 
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Secretary Dovenas. I take it the percentage you refer to is from 
875,000 to 850,000? Iam just not sure. 

Senator Symineton. That would be about right, would it not, based 
on the percentages ? 

Secretary Dovenas. That is right. No, they were not recommended 
by the Air Force. I think the reduction in active aircraft probably 
was. 


The personnel reduction was not recommended by the Air Force. 
FISCAL GUIDELINES 


Senator Symineton. What was the total amount which the Air 
Force originally requested in fiscal year 1959 ? 

Secretary Doveras. You see, we really started with this $18.1 bil- 
lion guideline. 

Senator Symrneron. You were told not to ask for more than $18.1 
billion; is that right ? 

Secretary Dovuetas. In preparing the basic budget, that is so. 

Senator Symineton. What is the difference between being guided 
by a superior officer on what you can ask for and having the estab- 
lishment of a ceiling ? 

Secretary Doveras. I don’t think there is any real difference. 

Senator Symrneron. I do not, either, and thank you for your frank- 
ness. 

In other words, I just want to be sure we all understand whether 
you had asked for anything that you did not get. 

For example, when you came before this committee you were told 
what you could ask for. 

You were told what you could ask for by means of a guideline? 

Secretary Doveras. You are talking about the fiscal year 1959 
budget ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveras. That was the budget that had the $18.1 billion 
guideline or ceiling on its original preparation. 

Now, there was no ceiling on the additional request which I referred 
to as being around $2 billion and there was also no guideline or ceiling 
of any sort on what we suggested for consideration as add-ons recently 
which resulted in the $614 million. 

Senator Symrineron. Mr. Secretary, I know you are a man of great 
integrity and you are carrying a big responsibility. Did you not 
originally ask for three and a quarter billion dollars more? 

Secretary Doveuas. I think the $314 billion figure is a figure of 
total suggested add-ons that was submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
only several months ago, and this is a wholly different figure from the 
$2 billion. 

There is a $3 billion figure. 

Senator Symrneron. A little more than three; is it not? 

Secretary Dovueras. It may be $3.2 billion; that is very likely. 

Senator Symrneton. $250 million is still money to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Secretary Doveras. It is to the Air Force, too. 

Senator Symrneron. So what is the amount that you received? 
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Secretary Dove.as. I can’t state this because there is an overlap 
between the $2 billion that we came up with in November of last year 
and the $3 billion-odd figure that we came up with now. 


SOLID PROPELLANTS FOR MISSILES 


Senator Symineton. Forgive me if I press the question because I 
just want to be sure that we have the facts when the bill comes up before 
the committee for decision. 

If you have a solid fuel propellent missile which works, it is better 
than having one that utilizes liquid oxygen, Lox, is it not ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Senator Syminetron. The Polaris has been given a great deal of pub- 
licity primarily because it is a unit that can be utilized on a ship, 
because of solid propellents; is that correct ? 

Secretary Douctas. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. You would like to use solid propellents, too? 

Secretary Dovcias. Very much. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR MINUTEMAN 


Senator Symrneron. On that basis you are pushing what is termed 
the Minuteman missile; is that correct ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. How much money did you ask in the 1959 fiscal 
year budget for the Minuteman ? 

Secretary Doveras. Our first opportunity was in connection with 
the suggested add-ons that are part of the $3 billion figure you refer to, 
and our request, suggested requirement, was $259 million. 

Senator Symrneton. How much did you get? 

Secretary Doveras. We got in our budget as presented to the Con- 
gress $50 million. 

Now, I think it should be said that it was understood that $25 million 
that was moved over to the ARPA budget would be available for Air 
Force development of solid propellent. 

So, it was $75 million altogether. 

Senator Symineron. With the premise that the missile picture is 
important and with the premise that the most important type and 
character of missile is a solid propellent missile, and with the sput- 
niks and with the growing tension in the world today, how can they 
justify cutting what you think you need by over 80 percent? 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


Secretary Doucias. Senator, I will tell you very briefly of one major 
factor in arriving at a lower figure, and that is that the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee to the Secretary of Defense reviewed this program 
and at that time rather emphasized its conviction that the program 
should be one of development of components with very little encour- 
agement to providing any facilities for substantial testing and pro- 
duction. 

Thus, it was in that atenoep here that the Secretary of Defense, after 


submitting the proposal to the Joint Chiefs for comment, cut back the 
amount that we had asked for. 
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Senator Symrneton. That is a good answer, but it does not answer 
what worries me and I know you understand my position on that. 

Secretary Doveras. I stated this morning, that I think that the at- 
mosphere around Minuteman is somewhat different at the present 
time. 

The House has proposed an add-on of $90 million. I said to the 
chairman and the members here at that time that I thought it would 
be desirable that we be given that flexibility. 

Senator Magnuson. May I ask perhaps a naive question ? 

Do you have research on solid fuels directly attributed only to the 
Air Force, or is there an overall research program on that, or do you 
go your way and the N: ay y goes its way ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think although the Air Force has spent sub- 
stantial sums of money on solid fuels ‘research and the Navy has also, 
most of the work on that, on the solid propellent for the big missiles 
between the Air Force and the Navy, has been well coordinated. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, the whole program on solid 
fuels, the benefits of which will revert to you as well as anyone else? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 


WORK ON POLARIS PROJECT 


As a practical matter, I think it was Air Force work originally 
that advanced the Polaris project so very substantially from its in- 
ception. 

Mr. Gartock. The Air Force has put rather substantial amounts 


into this and a lot of the work has been done at the Blue Bonnet 
plant. 


Secretary Dovatas. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. You interchange funds as well as the results? 

Mr. Gartock. I believe the projects were just jointly financed in 
some cases. 

Senator Macnuson. In effect that is an interchange of funds. You 
put your money in and they put theirs in. 

Senator Symineron. Apparently everybody is happy about it, but, 
nevertheless, the House has added $90 million. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. You would be happy if they did not add to 
the amount requested ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think we would ask the committee to keep 
it in on the basis that the changed circumstances justified giving us 
additional flexibility. 

Senator Symrnaton. So you think the House was right in putting 
the $90 million back ? 

Secretary Doveras. I think it was. 

Senator Symrneron. That will be $140 million instead of the $259 
million you asked for originally ; is that right? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct, sir. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR HOUNDOG 


Senator Symineron. As for the HOUNDOG project, we get into the 
question of both offense and defense. As you know, we have billions 
of dollars planned for the Nike which has never appealed to me par- 
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ticularly. I also believe we should look closely at the longer range 
defense missile units as well as the short range interceptors, 

The B-52, or any comparable plane, would use the HOUNDOG ? 

Secretary Dovatas. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. If we believed the Russians were as smart as 
we were and had defensive ground-to-air missiles, we would go in 
so far with the B-52 and then we would utilize the air to ground 
missile, the HOUN DOG;; is that correct? 

Secretary Dovetas. We think it is a very important addition to 
our offensive capability. 

TOTAL REQUEST 


Senator Symington. How much money did you request for it? 

Secretary Doveras. Originally $205 million. 

Senator Symineron. How much did you get ? 

Secretary Doueias. We got $91 million and the House has added 
$48 million. 

Senator Symrneton, I am glad to hear about the House action. 

If we recognize the growing Communist strength and then start 
criticizing our big bombers for their lack of speed, this HOUNDOG 
missile would be a tremendous addition to the B-52-KC-135 poten- 
tial, I do not see why you should not get the money you need to 
develop it. 

Secretary Dovuetas. This actually is a matter of buying production 
missiles. It increases the buy by perhaps 30 percent roughly. 

Senator Syminoron. I am glad to hear the House has put some 
money back for you on that item, because I think it tremendously 
increases the importance of your strategic Air Force; is that right, 
General White, in your opinion ¢ 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 


AIRLIFT OF TROOPS 


Senator Symineton. You mentioned with pride the transfer of 
troops to the Caribbean as a result of the Caracas incident. How 
many troops did you transfer ? 

General Wuire. I think on the order of a thousand; I am not cer- 
tain. 

‘Senator Symineton. There was a report in the paper it was 500. 

Secretary Dovuetas. Maybe it was 500. I don’t know. It might 
have been. 

Senator Symrneton. I am trying to help you get a little airlift, but 
I see at the end of your statement you are still happy about what 
you have. 


Secretary Dovetas. I think that was an extraordinarily good oper- 
ation, myself. 


OPERATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symrnetron. What is the operating radius of the plane that 
handled that mission ? 


Secretary Douaias. The C-130? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Secretary Dovetas. It all depends, of course, on the load. 
26879—58——27 
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Senator Symineron. Presumably if you were in a hurry you would 
fill them up ? 

Secretary Doveras. We did fill them up. 

Mr. Horner. The spec mission for that airplane is a thousand miles 
and return without refueling. If you have refueling capability at the 
end you can double the distance. 

Senator Symineton. You are building a few C-133’s. That would 
be the airplane you would use for, say, a lift into the Far East; is 
that not correct ? 

Secretary Doucias. That is right, 3,500. 

Senator Symineton. So if you wanted to move these troops some 
way except by ship, you could utilize the C-133. 

Secretary Dectils. There are a relatively small number of C-133’s 
operational at the present time. 

Senator Symrneron. I am asking what you would use if you wanted 
an efficient operation to move into the Far East. 

Secretary Dovetas. Today it would be C-133’s. 

Senator Symrneton. Or even the Middle East; is that right? 

General Wuire. It is: yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. So if you wanted anything but old-fashioned 
lift, that is sea lift, in the Middle East, you would use C-133’s? 

Secretary Doverias. And C-130’s and C-124’s. 

Senator Symineton. You cannot use the 130’s if you fill them up. 

General Wuitr. You would have to have more refueling stops. 


TOTAL C—133'S BUILDING 


Senator Symrneron. How many C-133’s are you building a month? 

Secretary Doueras. The present order is 35 airplanes, and we have 
15 more in the 1959 budget. 

Senator Symineton. You are building one a month; is that right ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you abandon the C—132, the bigger plane? 

General CovupLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrncron. So from the standpoint of strategic airlift to- 
day, despite world conditions, it is a fact, is it not, that we are building 
a total of only one strategic airlift plane per month; is that right? 

General Wuire. No, that includes the C-130. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you consider that as a strategic airlift 
plane? 

General Wurre. It is in the Tactical Air Command, not in MATS, 
whereas the others are, or will be. It has a capability 

Senator Syminetron. As I understand the C-124 can carry 25,000 
pounds 3,100 miles. 

The C-133 can carry 50,000 pounds 3,500 miles. 

How many pounds can the C-130 carry 3,500 miles? 

General Wurrr. I cannot give you the pounds, but it can carry a 
load 2,000 miles. What the load 1s, I don’t know. 

Secretary Dovucias. We will put that in the record. 

Senator Symineron. Can it go 3,500 miles without any load? 

General Wurre. Possibly without any load, but with special tanks. 

Senator Symineton. The theory of an airlift plane is that it carries 
something, is it not ? 

(general Wuirr. That is right. 
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Secretary Dovatas. Senator, I think I should add that the C-130’s 
we will purchase from here on will be the B series. The B has a 
longer range. It is very definitely an airplane that has a 3,500-mile 
capability. 

General Wuirer. The C—130A will carry 16,000 pounds 3,000 miles. 
The C-130B, 3,500 miles for 24,000 pounds. 

Senator Symrneron. Is the C—124 relatively obsolescent? 

General Wurre. I don’t think we would agree that the C—124’s are 
relatively obsolescent. 

Senator Symrneron. The new C-130 has less performance char- 
acteristics than the C—124; is that a fair statement? 

General Wuire. I don’t think so. I have that right here. It is 
about the same except for speed. The C—124 will carry 27,000 pounds, 
2,199 miles. It carries a little heavier load 99 miles further than the 
C-130A, but it goes slower. It has a cruising speed of 198 knots as 
against getting up to 275 for the C-130. 

Senator Symineron. What is the ratio at the present time between 
KC-135’s and B-52’s? 

General Wuire. Two to three is our planned procurement. 


UNIT COST OF B-52 


Senator Symineron. What is the present unit cost of B—52’s? 

Secretary Dovetas. About $8 million. 

Senator Symineron. What is the estimated unit cost of B—52’s 
under the contemplated lower production schedule ? 

ery Doveras. I will have to submit that information for the 
record. 

Senator Symineron. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The unit program cost of the 39 B-52G aircraft in the fiscal year 1959 program, 
being produced at 6 per month, is $7,800,000. (Unit flyaway cost is $6,076,000.) 

If we had continued this production at 15 per month, without retaining pro- 


gram flexibility and fiscal year 1960 reorder capability, the unit program cost 
would probably have been about $7,500,000. 


B—52/KC—135 PRODUCTION RATES 


Senator Symmneton. Would it not actually save the taxpayer’s 
money and give us more defense sooner if we produced B-52’s and 
KC-135’s at a higher rate than is now programed ¢ 

Secretary Dovenas. I can’t answer that question except to say that 
a higher production would be expected to be at somewhat lower unit 
cost. The present production schedule we regard as an economic 
schedule. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to just interject here that not only 
do I not object to buying C—130’s, I wish we would buy more. 

What worries me is discarding the C—132’s entirely and the very low 
production of C-133’s. 

As I see it, in this nuclear era and with our worldwide commitments 
we need more airlift than we have. 

Now, I think you asked for $670 million for B-52’s and KC-135’s; 
did you not? 
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Secretary Dovexas. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. How many of each aircraft would that amount 
of money have procured if you had been able to obtain it? 

Secretary Dove.as. I believe the difference is that we would have 
received 42 B-52’s and a proportional number of KC-135’s on a 2 to 
5 ratio—52 B-52’s; I am sorry. 

Senator Symrneron. It would be 52 and 35; would it not? 

Secretary Doveuas. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. What were the factors that prompted that re- 
duction in the previously expressed requirements? Do you happen 
to know, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Dove.as. I think it was trying to get in other high prior- 
ity programs. 

Actually, I believe the Air Force assented, in effect, to a first reduc- 
tion and a further reduction was made that was not our recommenda- 
tion. 

I think I should say this: our concern throughout was to maintain 
the production line at a level which would give us a capability to pro- 
duce more B-52’s at any time that such a program might be thought 
urgent. 

SNARK PRODUCTION 


Senator Symrneron. In this connection, on the Snark, what is the 
production of the Snark now? 

Secretary Douvceias. The Snark now is one a month. 

Senator Symineron. Everybody talks about how important the 
Snark is and you have it in your statement today. Yet, the produc- 
tion is only one a month. It is a missile with a very important mis- 
sion and substantial capability and yet we are making only one a 
month; is that right? 

Secretary Doveras. From an Air Force point of view, in compari- 
son with other projects and programs, it is not regarded as having a 
priority which can get us more funds at the present time. 

Senator Symineron. It is the only missile with long range that 
you have today that you can build; is it not? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 


LONG-RANGE BOMBERS 


Senator Symrneron. Now, since the B—-70 and the 110A will not be 
available for some years, what long-range bomber other than the B—52 
can we rely upon as a major strategic deterrent in the interim? 

Secretary Doveras. I think I missed one part of your statement. 

Senator Symineton. I am sorry. I am just trying to hurry. I 
was trying to save time. 

Since the B-70 and the 110A—— 

Secretary Doveras. They are the same airplane. That is what con- 
fused me. 

Senator Symrneton. You call it the same? 

Secretary Dovexas. That is right. That is a change in designation. 

Senator Symrineron. Does not one have a nuclear aspect to it? 

General Wurre. You are thinking of the 125—A instead of 110. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you for correcting me. I just did not 
have the designations right. 
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Since a new long-range bomber will not be available for years what 
other except the B-52 can we rely upon ? 

Secretary Doveras. There is no other long-range bomber. The 
overall SAC capabilities will be substantially contributed to by the 
B-58. 


TANKER-BOMBER RATIOS 


Senator Symineron. Now, since we need KC-135 tankers for re- 
fueling the B—47’s, the B-52’s and the B-58’s when the last is available, 
what proportion of tankers to these aircraft should we have to have 
in order to give maximum effectiveness ? 

Secretary Doveras. Senator, I don’t think there is any absolute 
answer to that kind of question. If we had KC-135’s for all our 
bombers, we would be in better shape than we are with a smaller num- 
ber, but we have a very large fleet of KC-97’s with a real capability 
and now the newer B-52 has a longer range than the current B-52 
and that has some effect on the requirement for tankers for B—52’s. 
The B-58 will have a very real requirement for tankers. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, that is what worries me. The 
desired ratio the former head of SAC, General LeMay, said was con- 
siderably more than 2 to 3. Yet that is only what is planned for 
the B-52’s. 

NEED FOR MORE JET TANKERS 


Then you get into the 58’s, you are going to need more jet tankers 
for the 58’s because it is shorter range, to do the intercontinental job. 

You need more jet tankers for the B-47’s because that range is a 
little less than the B-58’s. 

Therefore you need more jet tankers and you need them soon. 

When anything like sputnik or a threat of some kind occurs, from 
the President down, the administration says, “Yes, but we have SAC.” 

Now, if we feel that way about SAC why do we not go to work and 
make SAC within reason as modern as possible as fast as possible? 
That is what I cannot understand. 

General Wuire. May I take that one, sir? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

General Wuire. There is no doubt about it that tankers do add a 
great capability to SAC, but there are so many variations and vari- 
ables. It depends on where your bombers are, what your mission is, 
and even more particularly, where your tankers are. 

One of the things we are doing is moving many of our tankers far- 
ther to the north in the United States, which gives them a much 
greater capability in their refueling load. 

Also, you cannot use all the aircraft, all the bombers at the same 
time. You have all sorts of variables in there. 

I agree that more tankers are desirable, they are always useful, but 
the ratio that we plan of 2 tankers to 3 bombers looks like a pretty 
good balance at the moment. 


NATO SITUATION 


Senator Syminetron. You know what the situation is today with 
respect to NATO. For example, the deterioration in the French 
picture; is that taken into consideration ? 
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In north Africa we have the problem of our base structure. We do 
not know what will happen there for sure any more than we could say 
for sure a year ago, do we? 

General Wuire. I think that is a fair statement. I think if we 
counted absolutely on all bases at all times we probably would not 
need as many tankers as we are presently programing. 

Senator Symineron. I did not say “absolutely”; however, you do 


not recognize “the statement” as you put it. In fact, you do not recog- 
nize that in this budget at all. 


America has to be prepared to defend itself from here, as I see it. 
Although the foreign bases help us a good deal, the former has not 
been taken into consideration in the KC—135 approach to the budget. 


JET CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Now I would like to talk a minute about this utility jet cargo air- 
craft. Senator Bridges and Senator Magnuson have brought that up. 
Just for the record, would you put in ‘the mission requirements for 


that airplane at this time in detail so that we can save the time of the 
committee ? 


General Wuite. Yes. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


JET TRAINING ArRCRAFT (UCX) 


The initial procurement of the aircraft is intended for advanced navigation and 
ECM training and will be formally designated “T-39” after selection of the con- 
tractor. 

The Air Force strongly recommends the inclusion of these training aircraft 
in the fiscal year 1959 program. The purpose of the program of 10 in fiscal year 
1959 is to provide the initial modernization of the training fleet. This fleet mod- 
ernization will require additional quantities of these same aircraft and the con- 
templated procurement programs in following years will reflect this need in our 
requests for fiscal year 1960 and subsequent years. 

In addition, the same basic airplane is projected for use in other training; 
that is, electronic countermeasure, and also for in-flight checking calibration of 
airways aids to aerial navigation—an exceedingly necessary safety-of-air-traffic 
requirement. The multiple uses of this one airplane will enable greatly increased 
economy in fleet operation. Far more costly tactical aircraft are presently 
being used to partially meet this requirement. 

The remainder of the requirement is being attempted in obsolete types, with 
much higher operational costs. The quality of this training is far below re- 
quired standards. The performance of these older aircraft is less than half 
the required speed and altitude. 

The jet trainer being requested will cruise at 440 knots at over 40,000 feet 
and has the necessary internal pressurized space to house students, operators, 
and equipment. This programed procurement has been delayed until fiscal year 
1959 by virtue of a lack of engines. The engines are now becoming available 
and the industry has, on their own financing, developed suitable aircraft, predi- 
cated on officially expressed Air Force needs. 

It is the strong recommendation of the Air Force that this most necessary 
modernization of these support fleets be initiated with the procurement of these 
10 aircraft in fiscal year 1959, to insure that the quality of training is maintained 
and is conducted in the most economical aircraft that will accomplish the 
mission. 

AIRCRAFT SPARES 


Senator Symrneron. In the House action spare parts per aircraft 
were reduced from 281% percent to 20 percent. How much does this cut 
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out of your program, and what effect does this have on readiness, 
training, and safety ? 

Secretary Dovucias. We answered we cannot take that cut and feel 
safe about having the parts and the ability to maintain and operate 
the aircraft that are in the program. 

Senator Symineton. Actually, that 2814 percent figure is substan- 
tially below what the spare parts inventory has been in the past. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

General Wurre. It is a new departure to cut back to 28 percent, as 
you probably remember. 

Senator Symineron. I just want to make the record show that if 
the world continues to go the way it is the people will understand why 
we are not prepared to solve the problems that we are going to have. 

Year after year we hear of insufficient maintenance and operations 
funds for the Air Force. We have had testimony that six and a half 
wings of B-47’s, on the average, are out of operation. 

Obviously, that depletes our retaliatory strength, that is talked 
about so consistently from the President down. 

Six and a half wings of B-47’s on the average out of operation. 

Also, we know that asa result of inadequate maintenance and opera- 
tion we have more accidents. Now, in the preparation of the fiscal year 
1959 budget originally how much money did you ask for maintenance 
and operations ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. $100 million more than was requested of Con- 
gress, as I remember it, Senator. I cannot help but comment on the 
six and a half wings of B-47’s, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Allright, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Dovetas. That statement would be substantially true just 
on the basis that we probably have nothing better than 75 percent 
operational day in and day out, every year. 

Senator Symrneron. If the figure is wrong, will you correct it for 
us for the record ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think it just depends on what it is understood 
to indicate; 75 percent is a pretty safe operating situation for us. 

There are 25 percent of the B-47’s that are maintenance and not 
ready to go immediately. 

SAC PERSON NEL 


Senator Symrneron. I put some figures in the record. I under- 
stand that 75 percent of the men in SAC today, of the airmen, have 
been with SAC 2 years or less. 

General Wurre. That is substantially correct. 

Senator Symineron. Over 50 percent of them are in their first year 
enlistments. 

General Wuire. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. How can you have an efficient Strategic Air 
Force if those figures are true ? 

Secretary Doueas. You cannot have what you like. ; 

Senator Symineron. From the standpoint of what the President 
and everybody said is the deterrent in the world today, why can you 
not have what you like? We say we cannot in effect protect ourselves 
100 percent from an all-out attack by the Russians, but that the rea- 
son they are not going to attack us is because we have the Strategic 
Air Force. 
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How can we defend something that has over 75 percent of its air- 
men who have been in the command less than 2 years? I just do not 
understand it. 

Secretary Doucias. My answer was based on the fact you cannot 


expect to have 100 percent of your equipment operational every 
minute around the clock. 


Senator Symrneton. That is understood. 

_ Secretary Doveias. Now, your statement would perhaps be justified 
just by the 25 percent factor. We ought to do better than that and we 
are trying to. 

Senator Symineton. What you have tried to sell to us, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is that the most important deterrent to war in the world today 
is the Strategic Air Force. Therefore, I don’t see why you do not do 
more selling from the standpoint of money to have a really strong 
Strategic Air Force. Iam still one who believes that this country can 
afford to spend as much to defend itself, its freedom, as any other 
country can afford to spend to destroy our freedom. 

Therefore, I do not see why there is not more effort to get SAC 
really modern and have the Russians know we are going to keep it 
that way. They know the strength of SAC just as we do. 

From the standpoint of B-52’s and KC-135’s and maintenance and 
operations and personnel, I do not see what justification anybody has 
to come before this committee and demand anything but the best. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Cravez. The following question is propounded on behalf 
of Senator Ellender, who was unable to be here this morning. He 
makes this little statement before he asks the question : 

When the President submitted the 1958 budget to Congress the Air 
Force did not include in the financing of its procurement program any 
fund to be derived from “recovery of prior year obligations.” 

Nevertheless, the President’s 1959 budget presentation, the Air 
Force shows that part of the financing of its procurement program is to 
be derived from “recovery of prior year obligations.” 

For example, in the appropriation “Aircraft and missile procure- 
ment” formerly called “Aircraft and related procurement,” the 1959 
budget document shows that actual recoveries of prior years obliga- 
tions in fiscal 1957 amounted to $250 million. 

Estimated recoveries for fiscal 1958, will amount to $250 million. 
And the estimated recoveries for fiscal year 1959 will also amount to 
$250 million. 

Now, the question No. 1: How do you know there will be recoveries 
of prior year obligations in fiscal 1959 aggregating $250 million ? 

Secretary Douetas. This estimate is consistent with past history 
that we have had in estimating recoveries from both obligated funds 
and unobligated funds. 

Senator Cuavez. It is based on past history of handling that type 
of fund? 

Secretary Doveias. That is true. 

Let me go to the basis of this because I think his first assumption is 
not correct, that we did not count on such recoveries in our 1958 budget. 

Tam sure that we did. 
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Mr. Gartock. Senator, we have had this in our financing plan for 
several years. It may be that Senator Ellender is speaking of what 
was printed in the formal budget. I don’t recall how it was shown 
in the formal budget, but we have i in fact presented to the committees 
for several years this approach, so it is not new 

Senator Cuavez. No. 2, should you not realize these recoveries of 
prior year obligations in fiscal 1959, will your 1959 program be fully 
financed ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. The answer is “No,” it will not be without those re- 
coveries. 

ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. No. 3, if this is only a guesstimate, then why do you 
not include anticipated remburnanantn from MDAP in your source of 
funds to finance aircraft and missile procurement ? 

Mr. Gartock. This goes back through rules and regulations of both 
the Congress and the “Budget Bureau, that you are not allowed to 
anticipate revenue from pending legislation. 

At the time the budget 1s made up in December and January, there 
is no continuing militar y assistance authorization as a matter of law. 
Therefore, we are not allowed to anticipate it. 


SOLAR FURNACE 


Senator Cnavez. Now, the next question is going to be propounded 
by me. I am in the same position as Senator Magnuson. I have a 
sectional interest. 

Mr. Secretary, the Air Force has programed and it has been author- 
ized by the Congress to build a solar furnace close to Holloman Air- 
base, in New Mexico. I have been informed by competent authority 
that this is an urgently needed facility. What are the Air Force plans 
for the future on the construction of the solar furnace that I am talk- 
ing about ? 

Mr. Horner. Mr. Chairman, the solar furnace was originally pro- 
gramed in 1957, for financing in 1958, and at that time it was pro- 
gramed in support of the ballistic missile development program for 
development of materials for the reentry body. 

In the process of initial design the cost of the solar furnace was 
about three times greater than had originally been planned and, 
therefore, we did not have the capability to fit it into our program for 
that year. 

Now, since that time we have had other test facilities working on 
the problem of the ballistic missile reentry body. We have substan- 
tially solved that particular problem. 

The solar furnace is still of interest to the Air Force. It is now of 
a longer-range interest and it will be considered in our proposal for 
the 1960 budget as a test facility in competition with the other test 
facilities that we are to build. 

Senator Cuavez. The information I have obtained in good faith 
from competent authority is that the facility is needed. In my section 
of the State where you have terrific research and development plants 
it would be available for that class of facility. 

I am interested in New Mexico, and you might as well know it. 

Mr. Horner. I understand, sir. 
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The facility does offer some interesting possibilities for obtaining 
a very high temperature environment for certain testing and spe- 
cifically for materials testing. 

The type of test work we would do in such a facility is a very long 
range, it is a basic research type of facility. It would meet only very 
long-range requirements for the Air Force. 

In our present competition for funds, in view of the increased cost 
of the facility over our original plan we have had to put it back into 
the fiscal year 1960 planning period simply because we did not have 
this capability this year. 

Senator Cuavez. But you have not completely ignored New Mexico 
and decided to send it elsewhere like you have some of the other 
facilities? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; we have not. 

I can say that our present planning is that if and when we build 
the facility it will be built in the area just east of Alamogordo. 

Senator Cuavez. How much funds do you need ? 

Mr. Horner. I believe the present designs indicate a total cost of 
about $10 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and General White. 

Secretary Doueatas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will now recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon, at which time we will have an executive session. 

(Thereupon at 1 p. m., Wednesday, June 18, 1958, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 2: 30 p. m. same day in executive session. ) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, Saltonstall, Young, 
Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


DEFENSE RELATED RESEARCH 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

Before we take up the detailed presentation of the 1959 budget for 
- Department of the Army, we shall be pleased to hear from Senator 

ott. 

Senator Atnorr. Mr. Chairman, it will not take me long to explain 
to this committee, in general terms, my views on a matter with which 
I am rather deeply concerned. That problem is defense related re- 
search and particularly advanced and basic research. 

Briefly stated, it is my firm belief that we are doing far too little 
basic research in the Defense Department and related agencies. 

The House bill contains $2,733 million for research and development 
This is consoling, and appears to be particularly significant when com- 
pared with the $1,855 million for similar appropriations in fiscal 
1958. It appears, however, that the emphasis on this is on development 
rather than on research. 


FUNDS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


I am advised by Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald Quarles that 
by their definition, basic research for the Department of Defense in 
recent years totals were as follows: 


Fiscal year: Millions | Fiscal year: Millions 
Tah Biciidti ed ideal $15 Reker edt $21 
Micheal hla hate 35 DO kbs siden dn cihcinhsio tess 28 
knit besos a ieee 31 Wail cncsditesuudicsusdcasuaiad steele 82 
SIE isn ans cacti eoteann decobeeomaes 27  Rdcintie Nninismemiachsenes tee gt teat 32—40 
WONG tind Ri tea daasme sel 20 
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He further said, on March 1 of this year, that the best estimate for 
fiscal year 1959, on the basis of the Department’s definition of basic 
research, is $45 million. And I am more recently advised by his 
office that $46 million would now be the best estimate. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, the figures that you have outlined 
for 1958, $32 million to $40 million, is less than the $35 million 
provided for in 1952 

Senator Atxiorr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it still lower than it was in 1952? 

Senator Atxorr. They do not have the exact figure, but it may well 
be lower. Certainly it is not greatly in excess. 

It is my understanding that the House reported bill includes $140 
million for basic and supporting research. The 1957 budget mes- 
sage, page 937, shows a figure of $300 million for the entire ‘Govern- 
ment for basic research. This matter can readily be generated into 
one of semantics with respect to what is basic research. 


APPROPRIATION BILL LANGUAGE 


However, the House report accompanying the defense appropria- 
tion bill this year, contains some language, the intent of which is 
laudable, but the full import of w hich is shoc king. Let me quote: 

* * * the committee is concerned that having additional funds may help to 
revive some earlier noted tendencies to finance research projects not directly 
associated to military requirements. The committee insists that these funds 
be used for only those projects having a direct relationship to military deeds. 
This principle should also apply, insofar as is possible, to so-called basic 
research, that is, such research should at least have indications of some possible 
bearing on future military needs. 

It seems clear to me that by definition, basic research cannot, in 
advance, be determined to have a direct relationship to military needs 
or it is not basic research. If it does so, and to the extent it does so, 
it is developmental work. 

Of course, defense-supported research should be in the areas where 
problems exist for the Defense Department, and similarly the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other agencies. But to require a direct re- 
lat ionship to military needs is to preclude truly basic research. 

I suspect the increased figure shown for basic research is more 
directly related to the increasing popularity of the term basic re- 
search, than it is to funds expended for true basic research. 

{In any event, the sums we are presently spending to solve the mili- 
tary problems of 10 or 20 or 30 years from now is ridiculously small 
and cannot help but be short- sighted and wasteful. 

Forty-six million dollars, or, using the broader definition of “basic 
and supporting research,” $140 million, is a small sum for this Nation 
to expend as the most important part of a $38 billion defense budget. 

I am, of course, not in a position to suggest what figures it should 
be, but I sincerely hope this committee will query at length the De- 
fense Department service officials who will testify here within the 
next few days on this subject. 

I would very much appreciate it if this committee would request an 
answer to one question, and that is this: 
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PARTICIPATION OF TOP SCIENTISTS IN RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


If, as has been frequently stated by a number of military officials, 
the research program of this country is limited primarily by the avail- 
ability of scientific personnel, rather than available funds, why are 
there so many top-drawer scientists in this country who have re- 
quested, but are unable to participate in the research programs of the 
Defense Department and related agencies? 

I have had occasion, many times during the past year, to run into 
the dilemma posed by that question. I give to the chairman a copy 
of a brochure of the PEC—Physics, Engineering, Chemistry—Corp. 
of Boulder, Colo., and call to his attention that it contains a list of 
their scientists. ‘The list includes 15 of the country’s 4,000 Ph. D. 
physicists. 

Their staff includes also about 24 chemists and a number of mecha- 
nical engineers, electrical engineers, civil engineers, petroleum engi- 
neers, and mathematicians. Most of these men have Ph. D. degrees. 
All have high security clearance. 

The chairman will note that their personnel includes some rather 
well recognized scientists. One of these is George Gamow, one of 
this country’s leading physicists. 

I am reminded to interpolate here that in the hearings before the 
Labor and Education Committee of the United States Senate earlier 
this spring, Dr. Teller volunteered the information—not as a result 
of question—but volunteered in his testimony, that in his opinion 
George Gamow was the most underrated physicist in this country. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Teller is held in very high esteem by the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

Senator Autorr. Yes, Dr. Teller happens to be in the United 
States, as a matter of fact, and I got this from him. Then there are 
Ham Knutson, another very distinguished physicist, and a Maj. Gen. 
Franklyn O. Carroll, an aeronautical engineer, to name but a few 
from a most impressive list. 

These people—most of whom are associated with the University of 
Colorado—have been incorporated for nearly 2 years now. They have 
contacted nearly everyone in the Government who has any power of 
decision with respect to our research efforts. I might add that I have 
contacted quite a few myself, because I have come to believe very 
firmly that this group has something important to offer to the defense 
effort of this country. 

I shall not review the myriad answers given them as to why 
physicists are not useful to each particular agency. I only note that 
with the help of a professional representative at Wright-Patterson 
and hundreds of letters and personal calls on all the appropriate 
people in the Defense Department and Atomie Energy Commission, 
this group has been given only 2 or 3 very minor projects, amount 
ing to less, I believe, than $50,000. 

I want to state here and now that I believe it is scandalous that 
this country is utilizing, so ineffectively, the available scientific know- 
how which this group represents. 

Last fall when the first sputnik went up in the air, we all became 
concerned. 
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Asa member of the committee charged with education in the United 
States Senate, I became concerned. In the early part of this session, 
Chairman Hill, of Alabama, held extensive hearings over a period of 
weeks, and over and over and. over and over again we heard the cry, 
“We just don’t have scientists; we just don’t have physicists.” 

Yet, here is this list, this very meritorious and, I will say, outstand- 
ing list in front of the chairman of this committee who have begged 
before every department of this Government to be able to have just 
a part of the scientific research or the basic research of this country, 
and they cannot even be recognized. 

I can only assume that the problem is repeated elsewhere. I hope 
that this committee will help me find the answers from the military 
officials who will be before you during the next week or two as to how, 
with all the unsolved problems facing our Department of Defense, 
they can afford to neglect, not only the proffered services of the PEC 
Corporation of Colorado, but other people who I am sure are doing 
everything they can to break down the barriers and be of service, 
scientifically, to this country. 

And on a broader subject, whether, definitions aside, we should not 
utilize a greater portion of our defense effort in basic and advanced 
research. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Allott, on Monday, I believe, we had an 
executive session and had before us Secretary Quarles who is a scientist, 
himself, being a man of great intelligence and understanding. 

We had Dr. Foote, another scientist. We had Mr. Holaday who 
heads the air research project program. 

We had Mr. Johnson. 

They in general emphasized the points that you brought out this 
morning. 

Now, I do not quite understand from your statement, whether you 
are asking us to add additional funds for basic research, research in 
general, or whether you are complaining about the fact that this good 
grou 

Gaiaber Auxorr. I have two points, Mr. Chairman, to summarize 
them. 





INCREASED FUNDS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


The first is that basic research, if it is truly basic, cannot relate 
itself to any definite end. Basic research is basic research and it 
may contribute to the military or it may end up by contributing to 
medicine primarily. 

I believe that in a $38 billion defense budget we should be devoting 
more than $46 million or even $146 million, to basic research. 

The second point is one which I have tried to bring out because 
Secretary Quarles is only one of the many people with whom I have 
discussed this. 

It seems a crying shame to me when we had before our Labor 
Committee such fellows as Dr. von Braun, Dr. Teller, Dr. York, at 
least two dozen of the top scientists of this country, who repeated over 
and over and over the crying need for scientists; and here are some 
scientists—several of whom are recognized top men in the United 
States—who have battered at the doors of the Government in vain just 
in order to give a little of their time and to be able to be a part of this 
and who cannot do it. 
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There are these two points: (1) more money for basic research ; and 
(2) I think that these gentlemen from Defense should answer the ques- 
tion as to why, with all this emphasis on the need for education, this 
need for scientists—why a great many of the scientists of this caliber 
go around battering hopelessly at the doors of Government trying to 
give their assistance to it ? 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. I am sure the committee will call the 
Department’ s attention to your statement. 

Senator Attorr. The chairman has always been most kind. I ap- 
preciate his courtesy and that of Senator Hayden, and I thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Senator. 

Now, we will take up the Army’s detailed budget presentation for 
1959, General Traub. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. F. J. 
BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; AND BRIG. 
GEN. C. W. ABRAMS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
RESERVE COMPONENTS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Traus. Mr. Chairman and members, I am Maj. Gen. David 
W. Traub, budget officer of the Army. 

Mr. Chairman, [ am pleased to have the opportunity to appear again 
before this committee and to initiate the detailed presentation of the 
Department of the Army budget for fiscal year 1959. 

I will highlight the fiscal year 1959 budget, outline briefly the 
Army’s financial position, and comment on the action of the House of 
Representatives of the Army’s budget request. 

The appropriation and program directors who will follow me will 
furnish such other detail as may be desired by the committee. 

In their appearances before this committee, the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Staff discussed in general terms the Army’s 
fiscal year 1959 plans and policies which form the basis for the fiscal 
year 1959 fund request presented today. 

The Department of the Army’s approved programs—as contained 
in the bill before you—will amount to $9.39 billion in direct obliga- 
tions. 

TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


To finance these programs, the department is asking for $8.95 
billion in new obligational authority. 

The amount of $9.39 billion in direct obligations does not include 
$341 million for Military Construction, Army, or $40 million for the 
Military Construction, Army Reserve Forces. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget request of $9.39 billion is $135 million 
more than the total of the fiscal year 1958 obligational level as shown 
in the President’s budget and the fiscal year 1958 supplemental trans- 
fer of $40 million. 
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The military pay raise will more than offset decreased fund require- 
ments related to the planned reduction in average Active Army 
strength. 

Any comparison between the funds for the 2 years must consider, 
also, increases in wages and cost of services, the increased costs of 
procurement and maintenance of more complex types of equipment, 
particularly in the aircraft, guided missiles, and electronics felds, and 
the fact that some items of major equipment, such as vehicles, are 
reaching the uneconomically reparable stage. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The military personnel, Army, appropriation request is based on 
strength, composition, and deployment of forces. This appropriation 
provides for pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, permanent- 
change-of-station travel, pay of cadets of United States Military 
Academy, and other miscellaneous military personnel costs. 

For fiscal 1959, the obligation estimate for the military personnel, 
Army appropriation, is $3.509 billion as compared to fiscal year 1958 
obligations of $3.468 billion. 

The fiscal 1959 estimate includes $180 million for the increased pay 
of military personnel which was authorized by the act of May 20, 
1958, Public Law 85-422. 

Prior to the passage of the military pay raise the fiscal year 1959 
estimate was $138 million less than the fiscal year 1958 amount due 
primarily to the planned reduction of 60,500 man-years from 938,900 
man-years in fiscal year 1958 to 878,400 man-years in fiscal year 1959. 

Two new items, which were previously carried elsewhere, are in- 
cluded in this appropriation in fiscal year 1959. These are the cost 
of travel of military personnel via Military Air Transport Service 
which was previously furnished by the Air Force on a nonreimbursable 
basis—$23 million—and United States port handling costs for 
processing military personnel and their dependents going to and from 
overseas, $9 million. 


This latter item was previously budgeted in the “Operation and 
Maintenance, Army,” appropriation. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The “Operation and Maintenance” appropriation provides funds for 
the day-to-day operations of the Army. The planned obligations for 
fiscal year 1959 reflect the programed position of the Army in terms 
of strength and deployment of forces, the number and type of combat 
and support units maintained, training, and logistic-support activities, 
and the size of the basic establishment. 

Senator Cuavez. As I get your point, the military, or the Army, 
will only be as good as its operation and maintenance. Would you 
say that? 

OVERHEAD COSTS 


General Travs. Yes, sir. I would say that is one of the factors 
that contributes most strongly to the efficiency of the Army. Over- 
head costs, known as operation and maintenance of facilities, which 
include the cost of maintaining the Army’s physical plant and related 
common services, account for almost one-third of this appropriation. 
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The fund requirements for each of the eight budget programs in 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation include not only the 
direct cost of the program’s mission activities, but also the overhead 
costs for that part of the physical plant utilized by the activity. 

The distribution of these overhead costs is accomplished at the in- 
tallation level throughout the world and is a basic concept of the new 
appropriation structure being used for the first time in fiscal year 1958. 

For fiscal year 1959, the budget estimate for the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation is $3.036 billion in direct obligations. 
This is a decrease of $122 million from the fiscal year 1958 estimated 
direct obligations of $3.158 billion, as shown in the President’s budget. 

Major increased requirements in the St meg and Maintenance” 


appropriation in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958 total about $105 
million. 


AIR MOVEMENT OF CARGO AND NONMILITARY PERSONNEL 


Air movement of cargo and of personnel other than militar 
on permanent change of station, will require approximately $39 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1959. 

This increase arises from the industrialization of the Military Air 
Transport Service. The service was previously provided by the 
Air Force on a common service basis. Greater emphasis on missile 
readiness and effectiveness in fiscal year 1959 will require increases 
over the corresponding requirements for fiscal year 1958. 

These increases totaling about $39 million are composed of approxi- 
mately $4 million for training; $6 million for major overhaul and 
maintenance, and $29 million for general support of missiles and 
missile units. 

DEPOT MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


In addition, depot maintenance of Army aircraft will require an 
increase of approximately $23 million over fiscal year 1958, and the 
Department of Defense standardization program will require an 
increase of approximately $4 million. 

To offset these and other increases, reductions based on declining 
military population have been applied against support facilities. — 

Further offsets are provided by a reduction in the common serviee 
nonreimbursable support previously furnished to the Air Force total- 
ing approximately $20 maiftioh, and the transfer of United States port 
handing costs to the military personnel appropriation previously 
mentioned. eae ATT 

In addition, a reduction of approximately $4 million is incorporat- 
ed in Senate Document 103. This reduction is based on savings 
anticipated in the “Operation and Maintenance” appropriation due 
to enactment of the military pay bill. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


The “Procurement of Equipment and Missiles” appropriation is the 
third largest in terms of direct obligations and is the Army’s largest 
capital investment account. This appropriation is used to procure 
major items of equipment, such as guided missiles, aircraft, weapons, 
ammunition, vehicles, and other major equipment for the Army, as 


26879—58——28 
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well as certain items for the Navy, Air Force, mutual assistance pro- 
gram, and other authorized customers. 

The $1.84 billion direct obligational program in fiscal year 1959 is 
an increase of approximately $250 million over the fiscal year 1958 
program of $1.59 billion. 

The guided missile, aircraft and electronic equipment buildup con- 
tinues to require a substantial part of the fund estimate. The bal- 
ance will provide for procurement of other necessary itms, such as 
vehicles and the new family of conventional weapons. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1959, the research and development program will con- 
tinue aggressively to improve the Army’s capabilities in the major 
areas of combat surveillance and target acquisition, firepower, mo- 
bility, communications, and logistics. The estimated fiscal year 1959 
direct obligations are $494 million as compared to $477 million planned 
for fiscal year 1958 as shown in the President’s budget plus the fiscal 
year 1958 supplemental transfer. 

When support of Department of Defense activities—$48 million 
in fiscal year 1958 and $28 million in fiscal year 1959—and the support 
of Jupiter, $49 million in 1958—are excluded, comparable direct obli- 
gations for the Army’s program are $380 million for fiscal year 1958, 
and $466 million for fiscal year 1959. 

The increase of about $86 million will permit additional emphasis 
on the development of Army missiles, electronics, combat surveillance 
and related equipment. 

ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The fiscal year 1959 requirements for the —_ National Guard 
appropriation of $310 million are $17 million less than the fiscal year 
1958 planned obligations of $327 million as shown in the President’s 
budget. 

The decrease is due primarily to the planned reduction in strength 
of the National Guard. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Haypen. In that connection, I understand that the House 
provided funds to carry on the National Guard at increased strength. 

General Travs. That is right, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Does that mean you will not spend the money? 

General Travs. I understand that the Secretary of Defense indi- 
cated that may possibly be the case. I think that the position with 
respect to the Army was covered by the testimony of the Chief of Staff 
and the Secretary. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you feel about it? 

General Travs. I personally feel if we get the money we will spend 
it, sir. 

"Senator Cravez. Do you feel that way about the reserves? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. I want to emphasize, however, that that 
is a personal opinion. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


General Travs. The fiscal year 1959 fund estimate for the Reserve 
personnel, Army, appropriation of $195 million is $8 million less than 
the fiscal year 1958 planned obligations of $203 million as shown in 
the President’s budget. 

This decrease accrues primarily from the reduction in the not into 
the 6-month active duty for training program, partially offset, of 
course, by the amount required to support the new pay scale. 

The three other appropriations, “Operation and maintenance, 
Alaska Communication System”; “Construction, Alaska Communi- 
cation System”; and “Promotion of rifle practice,” support important 
missions assigned to the Army. 

For two of these three appropriations, the level of effort in fiscal 
year 1959 is approximately the same as in fiscal year 1958—about 
$6 million total. 

The exception is the appropriation, “Construction, Alaska Com- 
munication System,” for which no obligational program in fiscal year 
1959 is requested. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Senator Cuavez. Now, tell us about rifle practice? 

General Travus. There will be a separate presentation, sir, on the 
“Promotion of rifle practice.” I think your purpose will be best 
served by questioning at that time. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF SALVAGE AND SURPLUS MATERIAL 


General Traus. The proposed revision to section 611, General 
Provisions (S. Doc. 103), contains authority for disposal of salvage 
and surplus material. This change would permit reimbursement to 
the operation and maintenance appropriation, for expenses connected 
ae the disposition of such material, from proceeds generated from 
sales. 

Adoption of this amendment would provide greater flexibility in 
our disposal program. 

It is anticipated that sales of this surplus would be accelerated, 
thus freeing valuable warehouse space and reducing maintenance costs 
of the material prior to its disposition. This will eliminate the fiscal 
year 1959 obligational request of $22 million for the special account, 
“Preparation for sale or salvage of military property.” 

However, the reimbursement to “Operation and maintenance, 
Army,” is being revised in the amount of $28 million. 

I would next like to outline briefly the Army’s financial position. 

The chart before you outlines the obligational programs and sources 
of financing planned for fiscal year 1959 and comparative data for 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958. The direct obligational program previously 
outined is not the total program. 

Each year the Army furnishes goods and services to others on a 
reimbursable basis. 
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REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


For fiscal year 1959 reimbursable obligations, including those for 
preparation for sale or salvage, are estimated to be $784 million, bring- 
ing the total obligational program to $10.17 billion. 

To finance this total program will require $8.95 billion in new obli- 
gational authority, with the balance being financed with $550 million 
of unobligated balances at the start of the year; $50 million from 
recoupment of prior year obligations; $225 million transferred from 
the Army stock fund, and $664 million from anticipated. reimburse- 
ments. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


An unobligated balance of $269 million is estimated to be carried for- 
ward into fiscal year 1960. 

From a financial management viewpoint, the Army believes it has 
achieved excellent control over unexpended balances. Steady progress 
has been made to tighten fiscal controls and to reduce these balances. 

Continued reductions have been made each year through fiscal year 
1958. The balances at the end of fiscal year 1959 are estimated to be 
at about the same level as at the end of fiscal year 1958. This balance 
is about the minimum needed for the present obligational program 
level. The estimated unexpended balance of $4.4 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1959 is 22 percent less than the $5.6 billion at end of fiscal 
year 1957. 

The slight increase in unliquidated balances projected during fiscal 
year 1959—$300 million—is within the limits of reasonable variation 
for balances of this size. 

While the unliquidated obligation balances have leveled off over 
the last 3 fiscal years, significant strides have been made in reducing 
unobligated balances. This reduction is particularly noticeable in 
the procurement appropriation where the $173 million unobligated 
balance projected for the end of fiscal year 1959 represents about 11 
percent of the balance existing at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

The balancing at the end of fiscal year 1959 in all of the appropria- 
tions shown on the chart will be committed for specific programs, 
but will not have reached the stage where they can be recorded as 
obligations. 





HOUSE ACTION ON ARMY BUDGET 


I would like to make a few remarks before concluding my state- 
ment with respect to the action of the House of Representatives on 
the Army’s budget request. 


TRANSFER FROM ARMY STOCK FUND 


The House recommended a transfer of $425 million from the Army 
stock fund to the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation in lieu 
of new obligational authority. This compares with a proposed 
transfer of $225 million in the President’s budget. 
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It is recommended that the cash transfer be limited to a maximum 
of $325 million in order to provide the Department of the Army with 
the essential program flexibility necessary to meet requirements 
directly related to the combat readiness of active Army forces. This 
would necessitate an additional appropriation of $100 million in 


“Military personnel, Army” over the MPA amount recommended by 
the House. 


MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


I recommend that the $30 million general reduction and the $2.7 
million reduction related to limitations imposed on the dependent 
medical care program under the “Operation and maintenance, Army” 
appropriation be restored. 

Restoration of the general reduction of $30 million will partially 
alleviate the deteriorating condition of the Army’s physical facilities. 
It will assist also in preventing further increases in the current back- 
log of deferred maintenance which is of great concern to the Army. 

The medical care program has brought about an improvement in 
the morale of all uniformed personnel, particularly those who are 
married. The limit on obligations for civilian medical and hospital 
care for dependents would be most difficult to administer. 

Rather, the Army has already recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense means other than a ceiling on this important activity to 
meet the wishes of Congress. 


TRAINING OF ADDITIONAL ROTC GRADUATES 


Subsequent to submission of the President’s budget, a requirement 
has arisen to provide for the 6 months’ training of an additional 
2,645 ROTC graduates and for an increase in drill participation. 
Both OSD and BOB have authorized the Army to bring this require- 
ment to the committee’s attention. 

I recommend that the amount of $10.8 million be added to the 
“Reserve personnel, Army” appropriation request, which is now 
before the committee. 


AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 


Finally, I recommend that the $15 million of Army aircraft spare 
parts being excluded under the appropriation, iidedenens of 
equipment and missiles,” be restored. 

Unless restoration is made in this appropriation, additional funds 
under “Operation and maintenance, Army,” must be made available 
to provide the spare parts essential to the Army aviation program. 

This concludes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. I will be pleased 
to answer any questions you may have at this time, and, as I men- 
tioned earlier, the Army appropriation directors who follow me, will 
present additional facts concerning their programs. 
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(The charts submitted with the prepared statement of General 
Traub, follow :) 


Cuart No. 1.— Department of the Army—Direct obligations, fiscal years 1957, 1958, 





and 1969 
[Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Appropriation 1957 actual | 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
| mated mated 
ary PORTING OSM S. - 6 soiisak Bok Ls cd 55bsecdssben $3, 598. 9 $3, 468. 0 $3, 509. 8 
Operation and maintenance, Army-.----.--....-.-.-.------.- 3, 170.5 3, 158. 0 3, 036. 3 
Procurement of equipment and missiles.....................-. 1, 796.3 1, 594.0 1, 838. 1 
Research and development, Army..-...-... Lannanciiansaaiegae 427.4 476.9 493. 7 
"Se ee a ee 306. 2 326. 7 310. 4 
I, BITING sb in dé wdc ccicnd atin cpiminintnsseasstor 178.6 203. 2 194.5 
te ee ee ee cog Eee wiccninu nia Dae 5.7 6.0 5.8 
Preparation for sale or salvage_-_-..........-..-.-.--..-.----.. 19.0 RG t. ebdbhittncns 
Rete ctubsa cdc weladcsectllotnaccssbucdsnckuaseubedass 6 9, 253. 9, 388. 6 








Excludes construction. 


Cuart No. 2.—Department of the Army—Sources of financing and obligation 
programs, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 





[Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Item 1957 actual 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
mated mated 

en ns cnnnnncntnewkennencanbuckrs $7, 591.3 $7, 295. 6 $8, 953. 6 
Unobligated balances start of year........-- bcleiite ta ate dkhacpee 2, 563.3 1, 693.8 549.8 
ION fais tie oi anid obi neidEsdmedénanee cat 215.3 100.0 50. 0 
ra ead tka nantimbnn guudeonbucminniiewa 25.7 433.9 225. 0 
Deutschemark support from German Government.._......__- 139. 7 Oi imeathen oe 
Anticipated reimbursements..__-_-._............---.----...--.. a 1, 503.8 1, 304.3 663. 6 
Unobligated balances carried forward.-...........-..--------- —1, 693.8 —549.8 —269. 1 
Expired unobligated balances. .._................-.---.-.-.-- —98. 5 —103.9 |.......- 

Total obligations (including deutschemark)-.--_-_---..--- 10, 246.8 | 10, 214.8 10, 172. 9 
nn : 9, 502.6 | 9, 253.8 | 9, 388. 6 
Reimbursable obligations..................-----....-..------- | 744.2 961.0 | 784. 3 


| | ' 





Excludes construction. 
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Cuart No. 4.—Department of the Army—Unobligated balances available in sub- 
sequent year, end of fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


{Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Appropriation 1957, 





actual estimated estimated 
Operation and maintenance..................-.....--------.-- $63. 2 $100.1 $69. 4 
Procurement of equipment and missiles... ...............----- 1, 595. 9 428.3 173.3 
Research and development__._._........-_-- gianna! 33. 8 | 20.8 25.8 
Construction, Alaska communication system - ----_-..--.-.--- 0.9 | 0.6 0.6 
i EL SE 1, 693. 8 549. 8 269. 1 





Excludes construction. 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Travs. I might say at this time our tentative schedule 
would eall for the presentation on the “Military personnel, Army,” 
appropriation, to follow, thereafter Reserve personnel, Army,” and 
“Army National Guard,” and the others. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to ask the general something about 
the Reserve officers’ training program. How many persons are in 
training in all the schools of the United States? 

General Travs. I would like to call on General Abrams or General 
Palladino for an answer to that. 

General Aprams. The ROTC programs, Senator? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

General Anrams. I have those here if I may take a moment to locate 
them. 

There will be planned in fiscal year 1959, 152,000 participating in 
the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program. 
There will be 70,000 additional in the junior division of the Reserve 
officer training program. 

Senator Haypen. That is why I asked the question, I understood it 
was a very large number. This says additional 2,645. Now, how 
many are to receive the 6 months’ training program? 

General Asrams. I was not responsive to that particular point, Sen- 
ator. There will be a total of 13,434 commissioned in fiseal-year 1959. 

Senator Cuavez. They will not be commissioned until-they take 
their training. 

General Asrams. Until they graduate from college, sir. Then after 
commissioning of those 13.434, it is planned that 8,645 will take 6 
months of active duty training and they are paid out of this appropri- 
ation, “Reserve personnel, Army.” 

Senator Haypen. Now, this 2,645 is in addition to the 8,000? 

General Asprams. No, sir; the President’s budget contains 6,000 now 
in this category. The 2,000 plus additional brings it up to this figure 
of 8,645. All of the graduates are taken care of by training, but some, 
instead of going to 2 years, are now planning to go to 6 months. 

Because they are paid from different appropriations, the “Reserve 
personnel, Army” appropriation, has to be increased to accommodate 
them. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

Senator Saltonstall. 


IT 
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HOUSE INCREASE 


Senator Sauronsratu. General, I would like to ask you questions on 
six subjects. First, the House increased the Regular Army over the 
President’s request to provide 900,000 men through fiscal year 1959. 

Now, that is going to cost $99 million more. What is your position 
on that? 

General Traus. The position, sir, I think was covered by the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of the Army at the time they testified here. 

As I recall their testimony, they indicated that they would like 
to have the troops, but in no sense were they protesting the decision 
of higher authority. 

Senator Sauttronsta.u. If we go through with the House request, will 
it require $99 million more to do it? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Are those figures the figures that. the Army 
gave the House? 

General Travus. No; those figures are concurred in by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Department of the Army and in turn 
were accepted by the House just as they were presented. 

Senator Satronstauy. Those figures, as presented, are $45 million 
for pay, $39 million for operation and maintenance, and $15 million 
for additional Army procurement ? 

General Travs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sauronsratu. In other words, if we go through with 900,- 
000 men in the House bill, we have to accept that $99 million? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Senator SattonstaLut. We cannot do less? 

General Travus. No, sir. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Sauronstaty. Now the National Guard. The House in- 
creased the National Guard to provide 400,000 men through fisca] year 
1959. That requires $51,419,000. Was that figure furnished by the 
Army? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. That is based on $27,419,000 for pay and $24 
million for operation and maintenance? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. Those figures again were furnished by the 
Army ¢ 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstauu. So, if we go through with that request, we 
have to put in $51,419,000. 

General Travus. Those amounts will have to be provided; yes, sir. 


ARMY RESERVE 


Senator SatronstaLL. Now, the Army Reserve, and they increased 
the drill pay strength to 300,000 by the end of fiscal year 1959, that 
meant $17,499,000 for pay and $13 million for Operation and Main- 
tenance or a total of $30,499,000 to have the drill pay strength of 
300,000 rather than 270,000 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Sauronstaty. Is that again a figure that the Army has 
furnished ? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaty. And is it again a figure that if we go through 
with that, we have to put that over the budget ? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. You cannot assimilate that ? 

General Travus. No, sir. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS DUE TO CLOSED POSTS 


Senator SaLronstaLu. Now, the House took out $30 million for the 
reduction of closed posts. They thought of greater efficiency and so 
on. I notice you ask for the restoration of that. 

General Traus. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Why do you need that money / 

General Traus. I believe the House applied a general reduction of 
1 percent with the hope that the operations would be conducted on a 
more ec onomic: al basis. However, we feel that the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation in the President’s budget was very austere 
in the first place. 

Senator SatronstatL. How much was it in the President’s budget? 
One percent would be $300 million. 

General Trave. About $3,040 million, sir. This is a 1 percent re- 
duction. The backlog of deferred maintenance particularly is trou- 
bling us. It is mounting. It is estimated to go from $80 million to 
$96 million in the next year at the present level of maintenance ac- 
tivity. So that we do feel that the appropriation was marginally ade- 
quate at the time. 

Senator Sarronsratu. Then that comes down really to a question 
of increased cost and how much maintenance you are going to do. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstati. How much paving you are going to do; how 
many roads you are going to keep up; how many barracks you are 
going to improve and repair; and so on? 

General Traus. Yes, sir; that is true; although I must point out 
that this appropriation does cover other than the ‘operation and main- 
tenance of facilities. It covers the training and the troop costs, the 
maneuver costs of the Army as well. 

Senator Sauttonsratu. That is what you call O. and M., is it not? 

General Travs. It is the entire appropriation of operation and 

maintenance and this reduction was applied against that appro- 
priation. 

Senator Sarronsraty. In other words, it was applied against the 
total appropriation of operation and maintenance? 

General Travs. Yes, sir, the $3,040 million of which I spoke is the 
total for the operation and maintenance Army appropriation. 

Senator Sarronsraty. That includes the buying of supplies as well 
as the training and everything that goes with it 2 

General Traus. Yes, sir, and spare parts. 


<a OL 
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SPARE PARTS FOR ARMY AIRPLANES 


Senator Sattonstaty. Now, the House cut, as I see it, is a very 
essential problem of policy. ‘The House cut S15 million off the spare 
parts of Army airplanes to bring the spare parts down to a 20 percent 
additional level. In other words, for 5 engines you put in the planes 
you have one spare. That is the principle of the House, is it not? 

General Travs. I would like to call on Major General Brown, of the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

General Brown. The answer to that question is yes, sir, that is 
correct. 

Senator Sartonstatt. Now, what is the amount of spare parts, 
assume, for instance, an engine. You have five planes operating. 
Tlow many spare engines do you have today ? 

General Brown. Of course, that depends on the type of aircraft. 
We normally provision on the basis of 20 percent—this is our normal 
rule in the Army—20 percent of the purchase price of any item in- 
cluding aircraft is put in in concurrent spares, which includes engines. 

With our helicopter type of aircraft, we have to exceed that per- 
centage because we have, in addition to the spare engines, other time- 
change components like transmissions and rotor heads. In other 
words, they have to be taken out after so many hours and replaced 
with a like item until the other one can be rebuilt. We try to buy on 
« ratio of engines and assemblies of one-half in the pipeline to one 
installed in the aircraft. 

This would apply to the transmission and other time-change com- 
ponents, that is the expensive time-change components. We do not 
disagree with the principle as stated by the House that in general we 
should limit concurrent spares to 20 percent of the purchase price of 
the aircraft. 

However, as I said before, the helicopters run higher due to the 
larger number of time-change components that are inherent in the 
design of the craft. 

SPARE PART PROVISIONING 


The second point where we take exception is the across-the-board 
application of percentage of spare part provisioning. This same com- 
ment of the House Appropriations Committee was ‘made with respect 
to the Air Force and the Navy. However, our aircraft are procured 
by the Navy and by the Air Force procurement agencies. Therefore, 
we normally include within our military interdepartmental procure- 
ment request for aircraft, spare engines and time-change assemblies 
so that our purchase price always ‘includes spare engines, and time 
change items. 

Now. I believe this is not normal practice in the Navy and Air Force 
where spare engines are bought as separate principal items, line items, 
and not as a percentage of airframes and not included in the contract 
cost of the aircraft. So that we feel that due to the fact that we have 
to deal through the other agencies and we want to give them one pro- 
curement request which includes aircraft and engines, that we simply 
cannot live within the 20-percent limitation. 

What that means practically is that if the Senate supports the House 
in this comment, we have to have the repair parts and the spare as- 
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semblies, therefore we will have to get the money into the operation 
and maintenance appropriation to support our requirement. 

We normally buy replenishment spares, in the operation and main- 
tenance appropriation. All spares which are not bought at the time 
the aircraft are procured are procured with the operation and main~ 
tenance appropriation. Therefore, we will have to go out and spend 
that much more money in the operation and maintenance appropri- 
ation. 

Senator Sarronstatu. The next thing you will tell us is that that 
will keep the planes or the ground because you will not have enough 
money to pay the gas and oil. 

General Brown. That is right. 

Senator SarronstaLt. What do you normally buy on an overall 
figure, instead of 20 percent what do you figure for your overall ? 

General Brown. I have the percentages for the different type air- 
craft, sir. If we exclude the spare engines so that we are on a com- 
parable basis with the Air Force and the Navy, our new higher per- 
formance aircraft, which is a turboprop engine, 19.2 percent is in 
concurrent spare parts. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Then this 20 percent is all right if you ex- 
clude engines? 

SPARE PARTS FOR HELICOPTERS 


General Brown. We could get along with it until we get down to 
the helicopters. When we get to the H-13 helicopters, we procure 24 
percent concurrent spares. 

In an initial procurement of a new helicopter with a turbine engine 
it is 26 percent. 

The H-37, our largest helicopter, is provisioned with 32 percent 
spares. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Supposing you put in the engines as the Air 
Force and Navy do, what is your percentage in round figures ? 

General Brown. It averages what the House report indicates. They 
took our percentage for the high percent. 

Senator SatronstTaLty. What is that figure ? 

General Brown. Thirty-eight percent. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Thirty-eight percent as opposed to twenty 
percent ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLy. So it is almost doubled ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstratu. Now, in dollars, that amounts to $15 million, 
they say here. What you are telling the committee is that if we sup- 
port the House you will have to take the $15 million out of operation 
and maintenance. 

General Brown. Yes, sir, or to increase the operation and main- 
tenance appropriation. 

Senator Sauronstati. Of course, it is always a bit of a gamble. 
You might get away in one year with less spare parts than in another 
year. 

General Brown. We eventually will have to buy them. We have 
three new aircraft in our program that we are buying for the first 
time, and we do not have any pipeline of spare parts for these crafts. 
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Senator Cuavez. General, will you have someone cover the details 
of the procurement appropriation ¢ 

General Brown. I will have an expert witness, sir, when we make 
our procurement of equipment and missiles presentation. 


TRANSFER FROM ARMY STOCK FUND 


Senator Sarronstaty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask two more ques- 
tions ? 

On transfer of the Army’s stock fund, the House recommends a 
transfer of $425 million as you brought out in your statement. The 
budget requests $225 million. You could stand $100 million but not 
$200 million. 

General Travus. We feel we could only stand $100 million more. 

Senator SALTonsTALu. That is $325 million on a transfer. How 
much does that leave you on the revolving fund ? 

General Travus. At the time we presented this to the House, sir, we 
had $127 million surplus. So this $100 million would leave us $27 
million. 

Senator SatronsTaLtuL. You had $127 million surplus? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsratu. The House took $200 million which would 
have taken actually more than was indicated by our presentation 
of arithmetic to them at that time. 

Senator Sautronstaty. That would be $73 million more than you 
have said. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTati. Could you answer categorically, what does 


that leave in the revolving fund as the turnover? You say you have 
$127 million surplus. 


OPERATING CASH REQUIREMENT 


General Brown. Our operating cash requirement is 2 months’ work- 
ing capital and that is $377 million. I would like to speak to this 
point, sir. Iam from Logistics. 

Senator SauronsTauu. $377 million is what you consider you have 
as a turnover of capital revolving fund ? 

General Brown. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsTaLL, And there is $127 million surplus over and 
above that at the present time? 

General Brown. Sir, could I explain it this way: We generate cash 
by the sale of our stocks. In the Yast 3 years we have generated $375 
million of this by sale of our mobilization reserves, not excess stocks 
or long stocks. 

Senator SatronstaLt. You have been doing that ever since Senator 
Chavez and I have been sitting on the committee. You have been 
knocking down your reserve stocks from Korea and World War II. 

General Brown. We have gotten far deeper than that. We have 
eaten $375 million into our mobilization reserves. 
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We have been prohibited by the Bureau of the Budget from buying 
mobilization reserve stocks by two means. One is that we could not 
exceed a level of mobilization stocks that we had as of 1955 when the 
stock fund was formed. 

The other one is that the level of funding that we have been getting 
every year for procurement has been so austere that we have not been 
able to program any replacement of mobilization reserves as they are 
sold out. 

It has gotten down to the point where some of our cash is coming 
from the sale of mobilization reserves. 

We feel so strongly about this that we appealed this year and in 
the President’s budget we are buying back $75 million. We have a 
requirement right at the present time for $152 million for in-place 
reserves, either in Europe or in this country, to back up our forces, in 
Europe or in the Strategic Army Corps, in order to buy line items 
that we have to have and do not have in place at the present time. So 
we have a requirement against any cash that is generated. 

This is not an attempt to reclama the amount of the agreed cut 
($325 million). We have agreed that considering the maximum that 
we could prudently procure this year against the mobilization reserve 
requirement sonat still permit us to recoup or to apply to other ap- 
propriations $325 million. But I must point out that this is at the 
cost of buying mobilization reserves, even recouping this much. 

Senator Satronstatu. Then if we go up to $325 million and take 
$100 million that the House did, that will allow you to get enough 
capital to do your ordinary in-place buying ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Senator SatronstaLy. But would not allow you to recoup anything 

on your mobilization reserve ? 
eneral Brown. It will allow us the $75 million that is in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Senator SatTonsTaLu. You say you need $375 million. 

General Brown. We will eventually. We are not asking for that 
this year. We have a request right now before the enn of 
Defense to buy another $77 million along with the $75 million. 

Senator Satronstaty. What is the average Jead time on that $300 
million that you would not be able to buy ? 

General Brown. We will finish it out probably next year, sir. It 
will come in in our fiscal year 1960 budget to complete replenishment of 
our mobilization reserves up to $375 million. 

Senator Sarronstatut. What I tried to bring out is, assume D-day 
came tomorrow: How long would it take vou to build up that $300 
million of mobilization reserve, 2 months, 3 months, a year, or what? 

General Brown. A year. 
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Senator SatronstaLt. How much of mobilization reserve on the 
guns, ammunition, tanks, and so on, if you can put that in round 
figures, do you have today ? 

General Brown. Sir, t would rather go off the record, if I could. 

Senator Satronstax. This is an open hearing. So I will not press 
that question. 


General Brown. I will be happy to furnish it to you for the Sena- 
tor’s information. 


(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
separately to the committee. ) 

Senator Sarronsratt. What you are telling us is that while you 
have enough money, you took $100 million off to build up your ordi- 
nary reserve stocks that you need to hold in hand, you still will be 
$300 million down on your mobilization reserve. 

General Brown. Yes, sir, that is correct. So that any rescissions 
taken are at the cost of our mobilization reserve. I do not believe 


it is feasible to buy that much in any one year. We have agreed that 
we could release up to $325 million. 


ROTC PROGRAM FUNDS 


Senator SaLronstaLy. On the ROTC they asked for an additional 
$10,800,000. Is that included in your Army Reserve over the Presi- 
dent’s request that was put in by the House or is it $10,800,000 in 
addition to the thirty million five ? 

General Travus. This is in addition to the moneys added by the 
House to the President’s budget. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Senator SarronsTaL.. Now, the overall problem from a budgetary 
point of view for this committee to consider as questions of policy are 
the number of the Regular Army, the number of the Army National 
Guard, Army Reserve, reduction of closed posts, spare-parts prob- 
lem in airplanes, and the transfer problem. Are those the principal 
questions ¢ 

General Travs. And medical care, sir. We will have a special 
presentation on medical care in the course of these detailed oe 
It will immediately follow, according to our recommended schedule, 
the presentation of the operation and maintenance, Army, presen- 
tation. 

Senator Cuavez. You had better make it a good one. We have 
heard about that one before. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Ropertrson. I have been interested but I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts has brought out the facts in which I was in- 
terested. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnak. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Who is next, General ? ee 

General Travs. The “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation 
is next, General Collins. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


9 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. JAMES F. COLLINS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. At this point there will be placed in the 
program and financing ae 
priation titled “Military Personnel, Army.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing, original estimate 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: | 
Be ONE PP WIOUE oe ncicecerecpacanaccssacesoten $3, 118, 896,375 | $3, 
2. Subsistence in kind 231, 709, 207 


SS 


002, 600, 000 
217, 758, 000 | 


3. Movements, permanent chi ing e of station.....-.. 243, 500, 317 242, 059, 000 | 
4. Other costs_. : sesso cw ene endliaharentseeatieteities Aielbeaeaataad 4, 833, 938 5, 583, 000 | 





IN B56 ican dg er nongmann ada iaten | 3, 598,939,837 | 3, 468, 000, 000 | 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers (goods and services provided | | 

by foreign governments) ..-.-..-. | 
Unobligated balance transferred from— 
‘*Procurement and production, anes ( (71 Stat. | 

Osc dr scsi ed adda cdddeke peda dinates 

a Army stock fund” (71 Stat. 313)_-----.--...--- bhi dda ddncbebee | 
“Army industrial fund’’ (71 Stat. 313)...-..-.-..|------~- 


—50, 000, 000 


Obligations in excess of availability. ............-.-- —389, 995 aaciiiheadidesat 
Unobligated balance no longer available --.........-|--.....-.--.--.- 45, 000, 000 | 
New obligational authority-..................--.- 3,1 566, 64, 612 | 3, 113, ¢ 000, 000 | 


New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation - - -- .....| 3, 566, 704, 000 | 
Transferred to ‘‘N¢ ational L ibrary of Medic ine, Pub- 

lic Health Service” (70 Stat. 962).................. 





3, 113, 000, 000 | 


—350, 000, 000 | 


record the 


object classification data for the appro- 


1959 original 
estimate 


$2, 869, 400, 000 
197, 521, 000 
257, 989, 000 

5, 290, 000 


3, 330, 200, 000 


3, 105, 200, 000 


3, 105, 200, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) -...........-.------.-- | 3, 566,694,612 | 3, 113, 000, 000 


Object classification, original estimate 


| 1957 actual 1958 estimate 





01 Personal services: Military..--...-...-..- de6< $2, 995, 269, 875 | $2, 874, 232, 000 








02 Travel_. silid a 2 189, 095, 474 | 186, 836, 600 | 
03 Transportation of t hings 52, 674, 752 | 53, 739, 800 
07 Other contractual services - - 43, 951, 851 41, 975, 400 | 
08 Supplies and materials_- ; | 290, 631, 040 26A, 758, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribution % 27, 845 26, 400 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. B | 2, 053, 000 2, 567, 000 


3, 105, 200, 000 


1959 original 
estimate 





$2, 735, 602, 000 
197, 509, 000 

58, 999, 000 

39, 468, 000 
254, 127, 000 
24, 000 

2, 355, 000 





14 Interest... 4 1, 324, 000 | 1, 450, 000 | 1, 300, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. 23, 912, 000 42, 414, 000 40, 816, 000 
Total obligations___. eb aitieltteiitnuh Met nne wetili 3, 598, 939, 837 | 3, , 468, 000, 000 | 3, 330, 200, 000 





pe ene 


ee tee 


RS 
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Programing and financing (revised) 









































Presently Fiscal year 1959 
available | revised Difference 
estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Pay and allowances. $2, 869, 400, 000 $3, 053, 764, 000 $184, 364, 000 
S.C TN nid ta oe ~ candi cctdtacenn 197, 521, 000 | 197, 521, 000 |...._-. os 
3. Movements, permanent change of station 257, 939, 000 | 252, 989, 000 —5, 000, 000 
A; aE Ok 5 ee 5, 290, 000 a 5, 487, 000 197, 000 
Total obligations. 3, 330, 200, 000 | 3, , 509, 761, 000 179, 561, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance transferre d from— | 
Army stock fund = —225, 000, 000 | —225, 000, 000 |.....-.--------- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - 3, 105, , 200, “000 | | 3, 284, 761, 000 | 179, 561, 000 
| \ 
Object classification, revised 
| 
Presently Fiseal year 
available 1959 revised Difference 
estimate 
Gi Personal services: Military.......................- $2, 735, 602, 000 | $2, 920, 724, 000 $185, 122, 000 
02 Travel. | 197, 509, 000 192, 509, 000 —5, 000, 000 
03 Transportation of things. Sckepanncntai 58, 999, 000 58, 999, 000 |........-- 
07 Other contractual services_--___...............--- 39, 468, 000 39, 468, 000 |....-.....-.---. 
08 Supplies and materials___-_. 3 Aone 254, 127, 000 | 251, 136, 000 —2, 991, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contribution....._____--__-_- 24, 000 Wee boss. 2.450 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. _.-.._..... 2, 355, 000 2, 552, 000 197, 000 
14 Interest_. ; a sighted dallas asked 1, 300, 000 1,300, GO }.......- edie 
15 Tess aad anseieie: 6. ow. 625 5 La 40, 816, 000 43, 049, 000 2, 233, 000 
TOR Qeante den eassi isda 3, 330, 200, 000° 3, 509, 761, 000 179, 561, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez, General Collins, you may proceed. 

General Cottrns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to 
discuss the Army’s military personnel appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1959. I will cover three major points: first, personnel strengths; 


second, our fund requirements; and third, personnel policies and 
actions to improve the Army. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Subsequent to congressional action on the fiscal year 1958 budget, 
the Secretary of Defense directed a lower strength objective which 
necessitated significant revisions in the Army’s military personnel pro- 
gram. A completely new program was developed by November 1957 
providing for an end strength on June 30, 1958, of 900,000 instead of 
1 million as originally contemplated. Most of this strength reduction 
was accomplished in the first 6 months of the fiscal year with the result 
that the Army’s actual strength on January 1, 1958, was 917,300. 

The trend of the Army’s strength in numbers continues to be down- 
ward. The budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 is based on a beginning 
strength of 900,000 and an ending strength of 870,000. 

Chart No. 1 attached to the statement in your possession shows how 
the Army strength has declined since fiscal year 1955. 


26879—5&8—— 29 
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FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The estimate for this appropriation in fiseal year 1959 is $3.330 
billion. This request represents a decrease of $138 million from the 
revised estimate for fiscal year 1958. The decrease, resulting primarily 
from the reduction in strength between the 2 years, would have been 
$43 million greater if there had not been 3 new items added to this 
appropriation request—proficiency pay, port handling charges, and 
payment for Military Air Transport Service travel. I will outline 
these added costs during my discussion of budget activities. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Budget program 1000 provides for the pay and allowances of mili- 
tary personnel at statutory rates. It includes basic pay, proficiency 
pay, allowance for quarters, subsistence allowances, incentive pay, 
separation payments, employers’ social-security contributions, and 
payments for clothing. 

The strength of the Army is the determining factor in the com- 
putation of funds required for this program, inasmuch as the rates 
of pay and allowances are established by law. Any addition or sub- 
traction of funds will require an adjustment of strength. 

A new requirement, included in this budget program as a separate 
item by direction of DOD, is proficiency pay. It will provide for 
awards of additional pay to certain indiv iduals in ree ognition of their 
qualification in a critical skill or outstanding proficiency in any 
military skill. 

This concept was developed in an attempt to increase reenlist- 
ment rates in those skill areas where the Army has long and expensive 
training investments and where the retention rate is currently low. 
This budget program includes $11 million for proficiency pay in fiscal 
year 1959. 

The estimate of $2.869 billion for total pay and allowances in fiscal 
year 1959 is a decrease of $133 million from the estimate for fiscal year 
1958. Again, this decrease results primarily from the strength re- 
duction. 

PROFICIENCY PAY 


Senator Cnavez. General, in determining the proficiency pay, how 
did you go about it? How did you arrive at a conclusion ? 

General Cotiins. We have not gotten approval on our plan yet, 
sir, but we selected specific MOS’s, the critical skills we had in the 
Army. Additional pay will be awarded to individuals in these skills 
if they demonstrate proper qualification or outstanding proficiency. 
This plan is to be implemented over a 4-year period. 

Senator Cnavez. You are making this request in anticipation of 
approval ? 

General Cotirs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


SUBSISTENCE 
General Cotiins. Budget program 1200 (subsistence). 


Budget program 1200 provides funds for food consumed by enlisted 
personnel of the Army. 
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The daily per capita feeding costs on which the fiscal year 1959 
estimate is computed are based on cost experience for the period 
March through May 1957. The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
DOD Appropriations, of the House of Representatives, during the 
Army hearings, suggested a further study of food costs and presenta- 
tion of the latest data to your committee. 

In compliance with this suggestion, we have obtained cost experi- 
ence through February 1958 which indicates that this budget sub- 
mission is $7,882,000 short of our actual requirement should current 
prices prevail in fiscal year 1959. 

The estimate of $197.5 million for subsistence in this fiscal year 1959 
budget submission is a decrease of $20.2 million from the revised re- 
quirement for fiscal year 1958. The fund requirement of this pro- 
gram, of course, varies with the strength of the Army and the cost 
of food. 


MOVEMENTS—PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Budget program 1300 provides funds for the permanent change of 
station movement of military personnel, dependents, and household 
goods. 

Senator Cuavez. General, sometimes in the past it has appeared to 
me, as I recall it now, the Department made a change in the method 
of transferring military personnel from one place to another. It 
used to be that you picked one boy somewhere and sent him to another 
place. Later on, was it not decided that you would move the whole 
unit or entity / 

GYROSCOPE PROGRAM 


General Cotiins. Yes, sir. To a certain extent we put in several 
years ago, I think it was fiscal year 1956, what we called the gyroscope 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

General Cotiins. This is a program which was devised specifically 
or primarily to retain noncommissioned officers. These personnel 
could remain in one division for a number of years. That division, 
and the noncommissioned officers and men with that division, would be 
transferred to an overseas station for a period of time, 33. months, 
and then brought back to the United States to the same post, for 33 
months, and then to another foreign station. Through this pro- 
cedure we would gain esprit, morale, and would give the man a home. 

Senator Cuavez. As I reeall, one unit was transferred from !Kan- 
sas to Germany. : 

General Cottins. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. And the unit that was in Germany took the same 
my and: was transferred to Kansas? 

eneral Cotnins. That is correct, sir. That was the 10th Division 
to Germany and the 1st Division to Kansas. : 

Senator Cuavez. In this way the movement of both divisions ‘proved 
to be more economical. 

General Cotiins. That is right. But there were other aspects. 
Esprit de corps, morale, and keeping the man in the division. 
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PORT HANDLING CHARGES AND TRAVEL VIA MATS 


The estimate of $258 million for this program in fiscal year 1959 is 
$15.9 million over the estimate for fiscal year 1958. This increase is 
caused by two new items—the transfer of port handling charges from 
operation and maintenance appropriation, and the addition of travel 
via Military Air Transport Service which was previously furnished 
by the Air Force on a nonreimbursable basis. 

In accordance with the instructions under which the budget was 
prepared, the fiscal year 1958 column for this program does not reflect 
a comparable structure. These 2 items, accounting for an increased 
requirement of $31.9 million, more than offset reductions due to the 
smaller size Army and actions restricting the frequency of PCS 
movements. 

In other words, including these two new items for both years, the 
PCS estimate for fiscal year 1959 would be approximately $16 million 
below the fiscal year 1958 requirement. 

During the past year the Army has explored all reasonable avenues 
in order to reduce the number of PCS movements consistent with ac- 
complishment of our mission. A list of actions taken by the Army 
since the hearings last year is attached to the MPA statement in 
your possession. 

OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Budget program 1400 provides funds for other personnel costs such 
as the apprehension of deserters; interest on soldiers’ deposits, and 
mortgage insurance. 

The estimate of $5.29 million for “other military personnel costs” 
in fiscal year 1959 is a decrease of $293,000 from the estimate for fiscal 
year 1958. 

Senator Cuavez. Have we in the record a breakdown of the amounts 
for apprehension of deserters, the interest on soldiers’ deposits, and 
mortgage insurance ? 

General Cotttns. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Can the Department furnish that for the record ? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Program 1400. Other military personnel costs 





Estimate 
Actual, 
Title fiscal year 
1957 Fiseal vear | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 

Apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped 
og” EES 2 RS Eee eS $1, 200, 239 $1, 200, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Interest on soldiers’ deposits_..............-.-..---- 1, 324, 000 1, 390, 000 1, 300, 000 
Bee CRMRIET ... . 0. ee ccecca wees ee te whdsee 2, 013, 000 2, 567, 000 2, 355, 000 
Diortghgs Inharehes qo... ccc ncnssccnsst desnscance 296, 699 516, 000 635, 000 
TUNE, DIE DOE sce vinvcansicanciseness 4, 833, 938 5, 583, 000 5, 290, 000 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES AND ACTIONS TO IMPROVE THE ARMY 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 

General Cottrns. I will now discuss significant actions and events 
affecting military personnel. 

Our major problem is still that of getting and keeping people who 
have the ability to perform the increasing number of difficult jobs in 
the Army of today and of the future. Basically, it is the problem of 
keeping in step with scientific progress by having men who can put 
the products to use. To meet this challenge, the Army is seeking per- 
sonnel with a high degree of ability. 

The approach to this problem can be discussed under three broad 
headings: 

1. Recent reductions in strength. 

2. Actions taken within the Army to attract and retain personnel 
with a high degree of ability. 

3. Further action required from outside the Army. 


RECENT STRENGTH REDUCTIONS 


First, the recent strength reductions. 

Overall reductions in Army military strength since the end of the 
Korean war have been accomplished by the combination of cutting 
back procurement and the release of personnel from active duty. In 
the case of officers, this combination permitted a controlled reduction 
geared to present and future Army requirements by branch and grade, 

However, in order to accomplish the recent strength reductions, it 
was necessary in fiscal year 1958 to release involuntarily 2,130 officers 
in addition to those already scheduled for release, a most unpleasant 
task. 

We made an extensive effort to insure that the selection of these 
personnel to be released was done on a fair and equitable basis. Care 
was taken to make sure that the best qualified officers were retained. 

The Army, in fiscal year 1958, while achieving the directed reduc- 
tions, is involuntarily separating approximately 66,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel with low job performance potential. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, how do you bring that about ? 

General Cotiins. We have what we call an aptitude testing system, 
an Army classification battery of tests. We have 9 tests through 
which combinations, put together, provide a total of 8 aptitude areas. 
After the man takes this test, we determine whether he has an apti- 
tude for the Army. We want a person who has more than one apti- 
tude. If the man passes two of the tests, we take him in. 

Senator Cuavez. I am thinking of the effect, I think the word “in- 
voluntary separation” is rather harsh on the individual who is released. 
What is your history on that? 

Do you get any complaints as a result of that kind of action by the 
Defense Department ? 

General Cotirns. We have had very few. 

Senator Cuavez. They would like to get out anyway ? 

General Cottrns. These low aptitude people are getting in through 
the draft. We are not taking any of them in through enlistment any 
longer. We do have some in the Regular Army, sir, but the majority 
of these people came in through the draft. 
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Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 

General CouuiNs. Our objective is an enlisted force with greater 
man-for-man ability. In this connection, the Army believes that a 
man’s ability to do a good job should not be determined solely on the 
basis of his educational background or his score on a mental test. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


We extend these criteria by the use of aptitude tests which experi- 
ence has shown will give us a valid estimate of a man’s potential worth 
to the Army in any of several different occupational categories. 

Policy changes affecting procurement, rae and. separation 
of personnel are directed “toward obtaining and retaining the most 
highly qualified. With decreasing funds available to the “Army, our 
aim now, as in the past, is focused on getting the most for the dollar. 


ATTRACTION AND RETENTION OF ABLE PERSONNEL 


The second broad area under the improvement program includes the 
actions taken within the Army to attract and retain personnel with 
a high degree of ability. I will highlight a few selected items. 

A step toward tangible recognition of career enlisted personnel with 
a high degree of ability i is the introduction of the promotion qualifi- 

cation score plan. This plan will provide an Armywide system so en- 
listed men and women can prepare themselves for competitive pro- 
motion. All enlisted personnel below the top pay grade will be per- 
mitted to work toward a promotion qualification score. This plan will 
be introduced gradually, as proficiency tests are developed. 

To the orades attained on tests will be added points for schooling, 
aptitude, and efficiency as estimated by commanders. The total score 
will be entered on the individual’s records. As Armywide vacancies 
occur, the Department of Army will announce cutoff scores which will 
be low enough to give commander latitude in selection, but high 
enough to insure that those promoted will be well qualified. This 
system will provide qualitative standards for enlisted promotion; a 
most desirable step from the standpoint of fairness and proficiency. 


REENLISTMENT STANDARDS 


Another improvement measure, and no doubt the most important, 
was the denial of enlistment and reenlistment to personnel with low 
job performance potential. Since the hearings last year, Regular 
Army enlistment and reenlistment standards were raised so that per- 
sons in the lowest performance potential category cannot enlist, and 
only those making a suitable score in at least three of the eight Army 
aptitude areas can reenlist. 

One of our big problems is the recent high resignation rate of 
young Regular Army officers. The job opportunities, the higher pay, 
less family separations and adequate housing in civilian life in- 
fluence many officers to leave the service. Retention rates should im- 
prove as a result of the new pay bill. The Army is most appreciative 
of the actions taken by Congress in passing this bill. 

The last broad area to help us improve the Army includes further 
action necessary but beyond the Army’s control. 
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LOW APTITUDE DRAFTEES 


Most urgent is the action which would eliminate lower aptitude 
personnel from the draft. 

As you know, an undue proportion of lower aptitude personnel, un- 
trainable to an acceptable level, is still being received from induction 
sources. As a result, the Army developed a . plan which contemplates 
the administration of the Army classification battery to all draftees 
in the lower mental groups at the Armed Forces examining stations 
prior to their acceptance. Those unable to make a suitable score in at 
least 2 of the 8 aptitude areas would be denied service. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


This criterion provides reasonable assurance that those individuals 
accepted will be capable of assimilating military training and provid- 
ing useful service. Implementation “of this plan for draftees is 
dependent on an amendment to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, which has passed the House and is under consideration 
by the Senate. 

The continued drafting and subsequent early elimination of these 
lower aptitude personnel in fiscal year 1959 wastes manpower and 
money. Enactment of the law will enable the Army to train higher 
aptitude personnel which will result in improved combat, effective- 
ness. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, to support an 870,000 Army, the MPA requirement 
in direct obligational authority for fiscal year 1959 is $3.51 billion. 
This includes $179.6 million to ‘provide for the increased pay of mili- 
tary personnel as authorized by Public Law 85-422 and referred to in 
the President’s communication of June 6, 1958, Senate Document 
No. 103. 
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PoLicy CHANGES DESIGNED To Repuce FREQUENCY OF PCS TRAVEL 


Some of the more recent actions taken to reduce the number of PCS movements 
are as follows: 

1. The need to eliminate all nonessential PCS moves has been carefully brought 
to the attention of all commanders and chiefs of agencies who are authorized to 
direct such moves. 

2. The Department of the Army has directed that the division reorganization 
program be accomplished through normal turnover of personnel without incurring 
additional PCS travel. Exceptions to this policy are granted only in those cases 
where personnel imbalances continue to be a problem 120 days after the re- 
organization date. (Effective date February 21, 1957.) 

3. All personnel who desire to move their dependents overseas at Government 
expense are now required to extend their term of service to assure completion of 
the full oversea tour. Those individuals who do not qualify for movement of 
dependents overseas at Government expense are denied payment of oversea 
station allowance for dependents. This loss of entitlement encourages personnel 
to agree to extend their term of service. (Effective date June 6, 1957.) 

4. Officers in a Gyroscope unit returning to the United States are now retained 
in place and assigned to the replacing unit if they do not meet the minimum time 
overseas criteria to return with the unit. (Effective date August 14, 1957.) 

5. Personnel are authorized and encouraged to extend their oversea tours up 
to the allowable maximum period of 4 years. (Effective date August 28, 1957. 

6. In order to preclude short-term PCS assignments, oversea commanders have 
been directed to insure that all individuals being returned to the United States 
are either eligible for separation at the port of debarkation or have at least 6 
months’ remaining service to perform in a United States assignment. (Effective 
date August 28, 1957.) 

7. School commandants have been directed to obtain the maximum number 
of faculty replacements from members of graduating classes. (Effective date 
August 28, 1957.) 

8. Gyroscope units and replacement packets now move overseas at 100 per 
cent strength whereas they previously moved overseas at 105 percent authorized 
strength. (Effective date August 29, 1957.) 

9. Enlisted personnel whose oversea tours expire 91 to 180 days prior to 
expiration of their term of service are involuntarily retained overseas up to three 
months. The purpose of this is to insure that they arrive in the United States 
with 90 days or less service remaining in order that they can be discharged at 
the port. (Effective date September 30, 1957.) 

10. Commanders now receive by air-mail, photostat copies of the qualification 
records of officers who are assigned to their commands and may recommend 
diversions of assignments to reflect unexpected changes in their personnel require- 
ments. This new procedure minimizes additional movement resulting from un- 
forseen changes in requirements. (Effective date October 24, 1957.) 

11. The minimum time overseas requirement for eligibility to return to the 
United States for personnel assigned to gyroscope units has been increased for 
career oflicers from 22 to 28 months and for Regular Army enlisted men who 
are not gyroscope volunteers from 12 to 28 months. (Effective date: December 
4, 1957.) 

12. The Inspector General of the Army has designated economy of PCS move- 
ments as a factor of major concern for inspectors general throughout the Army 
during fiscal year 1958. (Effective date: December 4, 1957.) 

13. Draftees who have less than 18 months remaining service will not be 
assigned overseas. (Effective date: March 1, 1958.) 

14. Draftees once assigned to a unit in the United States are thereafter 
ineligible for assignment overseas. (Effective date: March 1, 1958.) 

15. Enlisted personnel volunteering for oversea service must now agree to 
reenlist or extend their current term of service in order to have sufficient period 
of remaining Service to complete the prescribed Oversea tour. (Effective date: 
March 4, 1958.) 


NEW PAY BILL FUNDS 


Senator CuHavez. Senator Saltonstall ? 
Senator Sattronstatu. I think the only question that I have to ask 


General, is on this $3.51 billion. Does this include the new pay bill? 
General Cotitns. Yes. 
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Senator Sauronsrauy. It does not include the additional amount 
required if the personnel is pushed from 870,000 to 900,000? 

General Coutins. No, sir; it does not include that. 

Senator Satronsraty. You agree with the figures given by Major 
General Traub? 

General Corns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. I have one question. 


ALARM OVER DECREASING ARMY STRENGTH 


General, there seems to be some alarm over the decreasing personnel 
end strength of the Army. Is it not a fact that with the mechaniza- 
tion which is taking place, and the necessary skills resulting from that 
transformation, that you do not need as many men as you did 
formerly ? 

General Cotuins. No, sir; I would not say that. 

Actually, I think it takes more men. We have to have better men. 

Senator DworsHax. Everybody recognizes you need better trained 
personnel, but it does take more men than it did formerly? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I would say so, because we have to have 
the back-up to maintain these complicated machines in addition to 
having the people to operate them. 

The future battlefront with this new type of equipment will be 
scattered out to the extent that we will have to have competent people 
with each of the smaller groups and then a back-up to maintain these 
smaller groups. 

SKILL IN HANDLING NEW WEAPONS 


Senator DworsHak. You do not maintain the ground force that you 
did previously, do you, in the infantry, for example? Is it not the 
trend toward greater skill in handling these new weapons ? 

General Cottins. The trend is toward greater skill. We are im- 
proving our weaponry. 

Senator Dworsuak. In other words, military warfare is becoming 
more complex and requires greater manpower than it did? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. Than it did under the old system ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator SautronsTaLy. My addition does not agree with you, Gen- 
eral, but I will not argue in an open hearing with you on that. 

General Traus. We will examine them, sir, and make an appro- 
priate insertion in the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Military personnel, Army, fiscal year 1959 budget as presented to Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee 


TOW CERAENCIE SIE oo icecincctbicsnnecsinictencieerolnnstiedinninttiiaeatse $3, 001, 400, 000 
Proposed transfer from Army stock fund_________-___________ 325, 000, 000 
Amendment to budget to provide for increased pay of military 

personnel as authorized by Public Law 85-422 and transmitted 

in President’s communication of June 6, 1958 (S. Doc. No. 103) _ 179, 561, 000 


Total required to support strength in President’s budget__ 3, 505, 961, 000 
TRG 0 x cnc int ee ea oe 3, 510, 000, 000 


BRUSH FIRE WAR 


Senator Cuavez. General, your chart shows that in 1956 the Army 
had 1,108,400 personnel. 

General Cotttns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That was based on the fact that we might have a 
so-called brush war. 

In 1959, the budget provides for only 870,000 personnel. 

Is there less danger of a brush fire now than there was in 1956? 

General Cottins. I would say no, sir; from the indications I read 
in the newspapers, it looks worse. 

Senator Cuavez. I take it from your answer then, that you would 
in a general way agree with the House restoration of 30,000 personnel. 

General Cotirns. As the Chief of Staff and the Secretary expressed 
it,sir. Iam not up here to plead for it. 

Senator Cravez. The Chief of Staff and the Secretary came out 
point blank that they would like to have it restored ? 

General Cotirns. I think it is necessary, also, sir. That is a per- 
sonal opinion. 

ARMY-NAVY JOURNAL ARTICLE ON RETIREMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Now I have before me an article in the Army-Navy 
Journal of May 17. There is mention made of a special order of the 
Army resulting from a decision of the Comptroller General, support- 
ing a Court of Claims ruling holding that retired officers who had 
previously held a higher rank than that in which they retired are en- 
titled to the increased status, as a result of which hundreds of Army 
officers on the retired list have been promoted, including two who are 
no longer living. 

Have you any comment to make on that article? 

General Cotuins. I am not familiar with that, Senator. I would 
like to look into it and put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The article in the Army-Navy Air Force Journal of May 17, referred to above, 
was prompted by a Department of the Army special order which announced the 
promotion of over 400 officers who had been previously retired. 

This special order was published as the result of a decision of the Comptroller 


General of the United States, issued in consideration of a ruling by the Court 
of Claims. 
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In the decision of the Court of Claims in the United States v. Tracy, Lowell, 
and Budd, it was ruled that the retired pay of Reserve officers retired for physical 
disability will be computed under the provisions of section 402 (d) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, or section 1372, title 10, United States Code, on the 
basis of a permanent Reserve grade held by the individual concerned at the time 
of retirement which is higher than the grade in which he is serving on active 
duty at that time. The Comptroller General of the United States has rendered 
the decision that he will follow the rule established by the Court of Claims in 
the previously stated cases or in similar cases. 

Accordingly, the records of those retired officers who were receiving retired pay 
under the provisions of section 402 (d) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
or section 1372, title 10, United States Code, were screened to determine if they 
held a higher Reserve grade than the grade in which serving on date of retire- 
ment. Four hundred seventy-seven officers were found eligible for a one-grade 
advancement on the retired list. Two officers were advanced 2 grades—1 colonel 
to major general and 1 captain to lieutenant colonel. A search of the records 
of these 477 officers revealed that 16 of these officers had died between the date 
of their retirement and the date the order was issued. 


COMMITTEE CONCERN 


Senator Cuavez. I wish you would, because I know that the com- 
mittee has been concerned in the past about Army officers retiring, 
sometimes when they are in their late forties, after being trained and 
educated at a great expense to the Government. Some retire and then 
go to work in a civilian capacity for the same department, others go 
into private enterprise and get good jobs with corporations. We are 
concerned about that. I wish you would check into that. 

Genera] Cottrns. I will look into it. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

The next witness. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. RALPH A. PALLADINO, CHIEF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS; MAJ. GEN. DAVID 
W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY; AND BRIG. GEN. CREIGHTON W. ABRAMS, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point there will be placed in the record the 


program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation “Reserve personnel, Army.” 


(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing (original estimate) 

















| 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
| | estimate 
| 
poe 
Program by activities: | i. 
Bi SOONG UCONN ono 5 ces hn dn ds cannes cciseniwdededabt $163, 999, 861 | $187, 500, 000 $168, 700, 000 
2. Reserve Officers Training Corps- ...----.---.---------- 14, 564, 574 Za 15, 700, 000 16, 300, 000 
Or ia ee a a oceania eniaeae 178, 564, 435 ~ 203, 200, 000 185 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available........-..| 3 6, 435, 565 | 3, SL tc..cs a cenabeas 
i New obligational authority... ................-.-.-....- ~ 215, D, 000, “000 207, 000, 000 185, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: 
hs hic cbcncciccioniandsscctbminenbuceenesaeasnn 215, 000, 000 197, 000, 000 185, 000, 000 
ROO IREINO . occ cccccnsccnsnccninsceccutsasccsemeiue esecensesenne eee 
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Object classification (original estimate) 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 





estimate 
01 Personal services: Military..................--.---------- | $140, 572, 147 | $159,000,000 | $146, 000, 000 
Ge ‘TIGVE.....0.<.; spider tied a ite ead , 199, 19, 650, 000 18, 300, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.................... ---| 22,667, 620 24, 300, 000 20, 400, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims................. 125, 000 250, 000 300, 000 
Datel CUE, nn cditdsmiccrblssiothentt 3 By 178, 564,435 | 203, 200, 000 185, 000, 000 





Program and financing (revised), fiscal year 1959 





Presently 
available 


Revised 
estimate 


Difference 











Program by activities: 


Bi: Ee II, oniss5 setssmitiesin nena absent $168, 700, 000 | $178, 200, 000 $9, 500, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates (ROTC)-...........-......-- 16, 300, 000 16, 300, 














OR Rinesiicstbiacs 
ran Get se RET Aa 185, 000,000 | 194, 500, 000 9, 500, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority)_...._- 185, 000,000 | 194, 500, 000 9, 500, 000 
Object classification (revised), fiscal year 1959 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 

aetna tetera 
CE Fee BUFORD CIID) oi. ccc ccsceciccccccneseusnd | $146, 000,000 | $155, 500, 000 $9, 500, 000 
GE TE cence is titctn cidccnabctdibcieedsl tee ee 18, 300, 000 WE CY fetccnccndknwtn 
Me REE REEL 20, 400, 000 INR iaecnecgalactniens 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_.............._- . Lg ee 
as CN i ih en ee 185, 000, 000 | 194, 500, 000 9, 500, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


anee™ Travus. The next appropriation is “Reserve personnel, 
rmy.’ 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

General Patuapino. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am General Palladino, Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 
This is my first appearance before this committee to present the Army 
Reserve and ROTC budget. I have been active in the Army Reserve 
for 31 years and commanded the 94th Infantry Reserve Division for 


10 years prior to my being ordered from civil life to my present 
assignment in August of last year. 


MISSION OF ARMY RESERVE 


The Army Reserve has the mission of providing both units and 
individuals who are effectively trained and organized for rapid mobil- 
ization, deployment, and expansion in the Army of the United States. 
Our objective is to bring units and individuals to a state of readiness 
that will insure a minimum of post mobilization training, permit 
their immediate commitment to action if necessary or, time permitting, 
to enter on advanced unit training. Across the board, the mobiliza- 
tion requirements for units and individuals of the Ready Reserve 
cover the period from M-day toM plus 6 months. ; 

The Army Reserve provides home station or nonactive duty train- 
ing for units, mobilization designees, and students in USAR schools. 
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It provides a 6-month active-duty training program for officers and 
enlisted personnel, summer camp active duty training, and active 
duty training in Army service schools, Army area schools, command 
post exercises, marksmanship, and other such specialized types of 
training. Also, it provides Army extension courses which are home- 
study courses prepared by Army service schools. 

The Army Reserve has made its greatest progress in the period since 
the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Much credit is 
due to you, the Congress, for providing the Army Reserve with its 
first dependable source of participating personnel. 


GROWTH IN ENLISTED STRENGTH 


Recent years have brought notable progress in such areas as organi- 
zational structure; construction, and lease of training centers; provi- 
sion of equipment; and self-sufficiency of units. However, the truly 
remarkable growth has been in our enlisted strength. As recently as 
June 1953 we had only 71,000 enlisted men in paid participating 
status. By the end of April 1958 we had almost 232,000. Of these, 
the large part have received basic training or have served 2 or more 
years in the Active Army, and many are combat veterans. 

We realize that we cannot rest on past achievement and that we 
still have a big job ahead which will require our very best efforts, 
and your continued support. 


COSTS OF PAY, TRAVEL, SUBSISTENCE, AND CLOTHING 


The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Army” includes $168,700,000 
for Army Reserve costs of pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing. 
This is a decrease of almost $19 million below the estimated fiscal year 
1958 obligations shown in the budget. The decrease reflects consid- 
erably lower enlisted 6-month training programs during fiscal year 
1959. The number of enlistments and volunteers for 6-month training 
was 63,000 in fiscal year 1957, 28,000 in fiscal year 1958, and will be 
17,000 during fiscal year 1959. The number of enlisted men who 
entered 6-month training was 54,000 in fiscal year 1957, 38,000 in fiscal 
year 1958, and will be 17,000 during fiscal year 1959. 


TOTAL CURRENT YEAR STRENGTH 


Incidentally, this budget was prepared in December, and since 
then we have made certain adjustments in our fiscal year 1958 program. 
There will actually be about 45,000 young men entering training dur- 
ing this fiscal year. 

For the Army Reserve, this budget provides active duty and Reserve 
duty training for an entering Reserve duty drill pay strength of 
270,000 persons and an end strength of 270,000 persons. At this point 
let me state that the strength gain of 7,700 for the month of April 
brought the preliminary April 1958 drill pay strength to approxi- 
mately 269,500, and a flash figure for the 31st of May indicates that 
our pay drill strength as of May 31 will be approximately 274,000. 
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SERVICE AND ARMY AREA SCHOOL TRAINING 


Service and Army area school training will be provided for 8,400 
officers and 4,300 enlisted persons. Active duty for training is in- 
cluded for 13,000 officer students in USAR schools and 9,000 mobiliza- 
tion designees as well as 9,700 officer individual reinforcements and 
28,400 enlisted individual reinforcements. The budget provides that 
17,000 enlisted persons and 6,000 commissioned ROTC graduates will 
enter on a 6-month tour of active duty for training. 

Although the budget includes funds for entry of 6,000 commissioned 
ROTC graduates into 6-month training, information available since 
the development of the budget indicates that an additional 2,645 will 
be excess to needs of the Active Army. Under the law these individ- 
uals should be ordered to 6 months of active duty for training. 

The primary sources of enlisted procurement during fiscal year 1959 
will be from persons who enlist for 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing, and from the assignment to units of 6-year obligors. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps produces junior officers for 
the Army Reserve and Active Army. It also provided some junior 
officers for the Army National Guard. The program is operated at 
252 civilian and military colleges, 41 military schools, and at 261 high 
schools. This budget estimate provides training for an entering en- 
rollment of 152,070 students in the senior division, including 28,870 
in the officer producing advanced course. Also included is summer 
camp training for 13,900 advanced course students in July 1958, and 
14,110 in June 1959. Provided also is training for 70,000 students in 
the junior division. It is estimated that 12,940 second lieutenants will 
be commissioned from the program during fiscal year 1959. 

For fiscal year 1958 the Congress appropriated $207 million for 
“Reserve personnel, Army,” and obligations against that appropria- 
tion are shown in the budget as $203,200,000, However, since the 
fiscal year 1959 budget was prepared we requested and received ap- 
portionment of the remaining $3,800,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1958 and now have available and will definitely utilize the entire $207 
million appropriated. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The initial fiscal year 1959 President’s budget for “Reserve per- 
sonnel, Army,” was $185 million. The President recently amended 
the budget request and increased the amount for this appropriation to 
$194,500.000. The increase of $9,500,000 is shown in Senate document 
No. 103 and is required to support the military pay increase author- 
ized in Publie Law 85-422. 

Two additional fiscal year 1959 fund requirements have developed 
since preparation and submission of the budget. Accordingly, the 
Office, Secretary of Defense and Bureau of the Budget have author- 
ized us to request the addition of $10,760,000 to the amended 
President’s budget. 
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TRAINING OF ROTC GRADUATES 


The first of the two additional requirements is an amount of $5,500,- 
000 to support an increase from 6,000 to 8,645 in the input to 6 month 
training of commissioned ROTC graduates. You will recall I men- 
tioned earlier that a requirement to provide 6 months of active duty 
for training for an additional 2,645 such junior officers developed 
subsequent to preparation of the fiscal year 1959 budget. The Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 specified that commissioned ROTC graduates ex- 
cess to the 2-year active duty needs of the Active Army will instead 
be ordered to 6 months of active duty for training. 


DRILL FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


The second of the two additional requirements is an amount of 
$5,260,000 to cover drill participation of the 270,000 strength at 88 
percent for officers and 78 percent for enlisted personnel. The fiscal 
year 1957 cumulative participation percentage of 85 percent for officers 
and 70 percent for enlisted personnel was the most recent experience 
available at the time the budget was prepared, and was therefore 
approved for inclusion in the fiscal year 1959 budget. However, a 
steady gain in participation has occurred during fiscal year 1958 and 
cumulative participation to April 30, 1958, is 86.6 percent for officers 
and 74.8 percent for enlisted personnel. The trend is strongly and 
definitely upward and there is no doubt that the requested 88 percent 
for officers and 78 percent for enlisted will be realized. 

The two additional requirements for which we are requesting funds 
total $10,760,000. Addition of this amount to the amended Presi- 
dent’s budget of $194,500,000 brings our total fiscal year 1959 require- 
ment and request to an amount of $205,260,000. This amount is 
urgently needed to adequately support the program. 

This completes my formal statement. I am prepared to discuss the 
program in such detail as you may desire. 

Thank you. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICERS FROM PAY STATUS 


Senator Cuavez. General, I have a letter here from Senator Cotton 
of New Hampshire: 


I have been concerned about the policy of the Department of the Army in 
removing mobilization designees and United States Army Reserve school students 
from drill pay status. 

Since this policy is closely connected with appropriations for the Department 
of the Army, I am bringing it to the attention of your subcommittee and am 
attaching letters from two reserve officers in New Hampshire regarding the 
matter. 


I hope your subcommitee will have an opportunity to consider this matter, and 
that these letters can be made a part of the record. 


Now, I want you to comment on this. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


TI will read a letter from an individual by the name of Fred W. Hall, 
Rochester, N. H., addressed to Senator Cotton: 
About a year ago I wrote you a letter which was concerned with the fact that 


approximately 22,000 officers in the Army Reserve, assigned as school students 
and mobilization designees, were stricken from pay status while engaged in 
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retirement credit. The official explanation at the time was that because of 
budgetary limitations the money which would ordinarily be used to pay these 
people was diverted for the purposes of expanding the 6 months’ training pro- 
gram. I don’t suppose it is for me to question the wisdom of this decision. 
Suffice to say, that in my previous letter I stated that most of the people I knew 
would continue on the program without pay although ironically, the ones that 
the Army professes to want the most, that is, the junior leaders, have not con- 
tinued without pay. 

I did ask the answer to the following question, and that is, how does the 
Congress, or Military Establishment, or what have you, justify a policy that 
does not provide equal pay for equal service? I further inquired whether this 
affected the Navy and Air Force and have been advised it does not. While the 
military has generously allowed us to continue our training for retirement credit 
and active duty training, this is only half a loaf, because the people who are 
on pay status are afforded the same opportunities in addition to pay. 

I haven’t had any very satisfactory answer. I probably don’t expect any 
very satisfactory answer, because I don’t honestly think there is any, except 
to afford the same treatment to all concerned. I, along with a good many other 
people, intend to continue my reserve training program but it is not without 
some sense that the present policy is inequitable and without any common- 
sense justification. Signed by Mr. Hall. 


And to the same effect there is a letter from Mr. Creeley S. Bu- 


chanan, C. L. U., manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Have you any comments to make on the general camplaint indi- 
cated by the two letters? 


(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


June 6, 1958. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been concerned about the policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Army in removing mobilization designees and United States Army 
Reserve School students from drill pay status. 

Since this policy is closely connected with appropriations for the Department 
of the Army, I am bringing it to the attention of your subcommittee and am 
attaching letters from two reserve officers in New Hampshire regarding the 
matter. 

I hope your subcommittee will have an opportunity to consider this matter, 
and that these letters can be made a part of the record. 

With every good wish. 

Yours sincerely, 


Norris Corron, 
United States Senator, 


PocHester, N. H., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. Norris Corron, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Norris: About a year ago I wrote you a letter which was concerned 
with the fact that approximately 22,000 officers in the Army Reserve, assigned 
as school students and mobilization designees, were stricken from pay status 
while engaged in inactive duty training but allowed to continue such training 
for retirement credit. The official explanation at the time was that because 
of budgetary limitations the money which would ordinarily be used to pay these 
people was diverted for the purposes of expanding the 6 months’ training pro- 
gram. I don’t suppose it is for me to question the wisdom of this decision. 
Suffice to say, that in my previous letter I stated that most of the people I 
knew would continue on the program without pay although ironically, the ones 
that the Army professes to want the most, that is, the junior leaders, have not 
eontinued without pay. 

I did ask the answer to the following question, and that is, how does the 
Congress, or Military Establishment, or what have you, justify a policy that 
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does not provide equal pay for equal service. I further inquired whether this 
affected the Navy and Air Force and have been advised it doés not. While the 
military has generously allowed us to continue our training for retirement credit 
and active duty training, this is only half a loaf, because the people who are 
on pay status are afforded the same opportunities in addition to pay. 

I haven’t had any very satisfactory answer. I probably don’t expect any 
very satisfactory answer, because I don’t honestly think there is any, except 
to afford the same treatment to all concerned. I, along with a good many 
other people, intend to continue my Reserve training program) but it is not with- 
out some sense that the present policy is inequitable and without any common 
sense justification. 

Very truly yours, 
FreD W. Haut, Jr. 


PHOENIX MutuaAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
Hartford, Conn., May 28, 1958. 
Senator Norris Corron, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Norris: Recently Maj. Fred W. Hall, Jr., of Rochester, wrote to you 
with respect to the inequitable treatment being meted out to certain amongst 
the Army Reserve Corps. I refer to the situation wherein officers attending 
O. R. C. schools as students are not receiving pay, despite appropriations for 
this purpose made last year, the funds for such purpose having been diverted 
by the Department of the Army towards furthering the recruitment part of 
the sixth month training period for enlisted reservists. I am also advised that 
had the Department of the Army requested funds for this recruiting program 
same would have been available to them. 

Although we have been allowed to continue inactive duty training for retire- 
ment credit and no pay, the members of the officers’ corps which the Army 
professes to need the most, namely the junior officers, have not continued, but 
have dropped out of the program. Those of us of field grade rank and with 
many years credit are continuing in the program without pay in order to protect 
the time already served towards retirement. 

How the Department of the Army justifies their policy which does not provide 
equal pay for equal service I cannot fathom. In our nonpay status for inactive 
duty training we are being discriminated against because reservists on pay 
status accrue retirement credit and summer field training as well, thus enjoying 
all of our privileges in addition to inactive duty training time pay. 

As Hall indicated there is probably no satisfactory answer to this question, 
other than to provide all concerned with the same fair and equitable treatment. 

Whenever a military crisis confronts this country as was the case in 1941 
and 1950, the Army turns at once to its reservists for help, and the reservists 
respond nobly. However, when the crisis subsides the reservist is forgotten 
and neglected, if not actually ignored when pay and other perquisites are 
concerned. 

If a city paid its fire department only when there was a fire, or when one 
threatened and expected the members of the department to work for nothing 
at all other times I am afraid there would be an awful lot of cities burned to 
the ground. We reservists are the firemen for the Department of the Army 
I am sure you will agree. 

I plan to continue my Reserve activities but not without feeling that I am 
being discriminated against by the Nation which will have no compunction 
about ordering me into uniform the next time the fire whistle blows. 

It was pleasant seeing you again Monday at the May luncheon. I hope to 
see you some time when you are home this summer. With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
CREELEY S. BucHANAN, C. L. U. Manager. 


GENERAL STAFF COMMITTEE POLICY 


General Patiapino. The action was taken in May of last year. It 
was approved by the General Staff Committee on Army Reserve and 
Army National Guard Policy, which is composed of senior officers of 
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the components, and was taken primarily to improve the readiness of 
our Reserve program by building up the enlisted strength of units. 

Within the total paid drill strength authorization we needed more 
enlisted spaces in order to improve .the readiness of units. The only 
way we could get them was to transfer certain categories of officers 
from pay status to nonpay status and fill those pay spaces with en- 
listed men. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Cotton says that both of the gentlemen 
belong to the Reserve and naturally he is concerned about their com- 
plaints. 

So I wish that either you or someone from your staff have an inter- 
view with Senator Cotton at your convenience. 

General Patiaptno. I shall be delighted to do so. 


ARMY RESERVE CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. For Army Reserve construction in the 1959 justi- 
fications, I note that you plan to obligate $35 million in 1959. This 
will be done entirely from unobligated balance of $56 million, leaving 
an unobligated carryover into 1960 of $21 million. 

On page 4 of your justification, I note that of this $35 million pre- 
viously appropriated for Reserve construction some $10 million will 
be utilized for Army National Guard construction. 

However, on page 6, you indicate that there will be $36 million in 
State matching funds available which would require an appropriation 
of $108 million rather than $10 million to carry out this program. 

At the present rate it will take 10 years before the Federal Govern- 
ment will match already existing State funds for Army construction. 
In view of the fact that the Department i is requesting no appropria- 
tion for 1958, I would like to have your comments about that matter. 

General Panuaprno. Sir, the figures you are quoting are from the 
MCARF justifications and include both the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. I am only familiar with the Army Reserve, 
and it is federally supported and involves no matching funds. 

Senator CHaAvez. Let us put it another way. Iam sure it is appli- 
cable nationwide. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARMORIES IN NEW MEXICO 


Congress made available for the construction of three Reserve 
armories at Las Cruces, N. Mex., Silver City, and Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
That was several years ago. 

Today not a brick has been laid. What has been done with that 
money? I resume the same thing has happened in other States. 

General Patiapino. This year, Senator, the Army Reserve was 
initially authorized to contract for $17 million. Recently we were 
given an additional $4 million authorization, making a total of $21 
million which we are permitted to contract during this fiscal year. 

Senator Cuavez. You will pardon me for getting a little sectional 
in this instance, but do you have those New Mexico units in your 
1958 program ¢ } 

General Travus. I have some information which might be responsive 
to your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. All right. 
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General Travs. The National Guard, New Mexico, construction 
program for 1958 calls for a 1-unit armory at Hobbs for $56,000, and 
1 at Farmington for $56,000. 

The above funds have been allotted to the State. No obligations 
have been incurred to date. 

In 1959, I have noted here a 1-unit building at Clovis, a 2-unit at 
Las Cruces, 1 unit at Portales, 1 unit at Artesia. All projects have 
been approved by the Secretary of Defense for inclusion in the fiscal 
year 1959 program. 

In the Reserve program, 1 unit at Las Cruces, $303,000. Bids have 
been requested with a bid opening date of June 11 of this year. 

In 1959, 1 unit at Las Vegas, $157,000; 1 unit at Silver City, 
$157,000. Both projects have been approved by the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense for inclusion in the 1959 program. 

Senator Cuavez. The answer was very responsive and I thank you. 

Senator Satronstatu. And very satisfactory. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

General Palladino, we have met before in Massachusetts, and I am 
glad to see you again. 

General Patiaptno. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SaLtonsTaLL. You say that the total figure had to be in- 
creased so that it now reads $205,260,000. Am I correct? 

General PatiAptno. That is right, sir. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator SatronsTaLt. Now, if the House bill becomes law increas- 
ing the Army Reserve strength from 270,000 to 300,000, you have to 
add $17,499,000 more. 

General Patiaprno. Correct, sir. 

Senator SattronsTaty. Does that $17,499,000 include the increased 
cost of drilling for which you had to ask $9,500,000 for 270,000 ? 

General Patiaptno. No, sir; that does not. The increased cost of 
drilling is included in the ten million seven that we have been au- 
thorized to request. 

Senator Satronstaty. My figures here show that you ask for nine 
million five increase. That has now gone to ten million seven? 


FUNDS FOR PAY INCREASE 


General Patiaprno. Nine million five is the pay increase. We start 
with the basic budget of $185 million and we add to that nine million 
five which is for the military pay increase. 

Senator SatronsTauu. Pay increase for what ? 

General Patiaptno. For officers and enlisted men. 

Senator SatronstTauu. Under the new bill? 

General Patiaprno. Yes, sir; Public Law 85-422. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. I see. 

General Patuapino. Then we add to that the ten million seven 
that we have been authorized by the Office, Secretary of Defense, and 
Bureau of the Budget to request for the increased ‘aril participation 


and for the increased number of ROTC graduates that we have to put 
into 6 months’ training. 

Senator Sarronsta.y. Without respect to the additional men put 
on by the House ? 
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General Patiapino. That is right; without respect to that. 

Senator Sattonstauu. Then is the $17,499,000 all you need for pay 
and for drill expense for the 30,000 men put on additionally by the 
House if it becomes law ? 

General Patuaptno. That is correct, sir, for Reserve personnel, 
Army. However, I believe the House record also reflects additional 
Active Army funds to support 6-month training of a portion of the 
House proposed 30,000 increase. 


DECREASE IN VOLUNTEERS FOR 6-MONTH TRAINING 


Senator SauronsraLu. On page 2 of your statement, at the bottom 
of the page, it would seem to indicate that the number of volunteers 
for 6 months’ training program were constantly decreasing. What 
is the cause of that ? 

General Patiaptno. It indicates this, Senator Saltonstall, and it is 
true. The reason for it is funds and drill pay spaces. We have any 
number of people who would like to join our program but we have to 
limit the number of volunteers we ean train and put into our units. 
That is the reason. 

Senator SatronsTatu. In other words, it is facilities and appro- 
priations. 

General Patiaprtno. Appropriations particularly, both those for 
Reserve personnel, Army, and those for the Active Army that support 
the 6-month-training program. 

Senator Sattonsta.u. If you put on the 30,000 more, the $17 million 
you are putting on would be a bare minimum ? 

General Patiaprno. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Would that take all those who desired 
training ? 

General Patuaptno. I do not believe it would take all who desire 
training. We have a far higher capability so far as 6-month people 
are concerned. Last year we reached a figure of 12,000 enlistments a 
month and had to temporarily stop the program. 

Senator SatronstaLt. What I am getting at is, What is the point 
of putting on 30,000 additional in the Army Reserve if you are not 
going to be able to train them, if you do not have the facilities for 
training them, and if you do not have the money for training them? 

General Patiaprno. Included in the $17,499,000 added by the House 
were funds to provide 6-month training for an additional 19,000 
volunteers. The remaining 11,000 would be taken care of by the assign- 
ment of 6-year obligors who have had military training. 


TRUE INCREASE IN RESERVE STRENGTH 


Senator Satronsratu. From the point of view of the Army Reserve 
it would be a true increase of reserve strength by 30,000 as opposed to 
a paper increase ? 

General Pa.iaptno. It would be a true increase, and as of May 1958 
we had almost 274,000 in drill-pay status. 

Senator Sartonstati. The House would simply increase that by 
30,000. 

General Patiaptno. That is right. 
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Senator SarronsraLL. Without the additional House increase, in 
May 1959 what would you have? Can you estimate that ? 

General Patiapino. Without the additional House increase? 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. Yes. 

General Pattapino. We would have approximately 270,000. In 
fact, we have already issued orders to the field to hold our strength to 
about 270,000 pending developments. We cannot afford to let it go 
much higher. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smiru. No. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 


STATUS OF ARMORIES NATION WIDE 


Senator Dworsnak. General Traub, you responded to the inquiries 
of Senator Chavez regarding National Guard Reserve armories. I 
have had a lot of complaints in Idaho. What is the status now 
throughout the entire country ¢ 

General Travus. I cannot give you that at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
We are working up a comprehensive study in response to a question 
made to Defense Secretary McElroy on the same subject. That study 
is not finished. As soon as it is finished, it will be available in detail 
for each State. 

I happened to have the information for the chairman’s State. 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee.) 

Senator Dworsuak. As I recall, Congress provided the money for 
this expansion program for armories and for the Reserves and the 
guard in local communities, and State Legislatures, at least in my 
State, made available the matching funds and encouraged local par- 
ticipation and aroused a great deal of interest and then very abruptly 
the entire thing was put in the deep freeze. Now, what was re- 
sponsible for that ? 

1958 EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


General Traus. There was at least one item which I will mention 
at this time and that was the matter of expenditure limitation during 
the last fiscal year, which did have effect. 

Senator DworsHak. Fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Travus. No, sir, 1958; which is the fiscal year in which we 
are now. 

Senator Dworsuax. Of which there are 10 days remaining. 

General Travs. Yes, sir. But that has had a significant effect upon 
the programing. There are other factors, but I think that I would 
not be as competent to speak on those as others. 

Senator Dworsuax. Who are the others? 

General Traus. General Abrams, do you want to contribute any- 
thing on this? 

General Aprams. I think that the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics or the National Guard may be more responsive. 

General Travus. I will make it a point at the time that construc- 
tion comes up that the representative of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics answer that question in detail. 
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EFFECT ON MORALE 


Senator DworsHax. It seems to me references are made by wit- 
nesses as to the morale and esprit de corps and you have these Reserves 
and National Guard personnel who earn their living and in addition 
assume the responsibility of training to serve their country in the 
Armed Forces if need be and the Congress recognizes that one way 
to encourage this is to provide the facilities for that. 

At a time when we talk about spending billions of dollars to build 
up the strength of the Iraquis in Africa and everywhere, it seems 
to me we should keep faith with our young Americans who are 
patriotic enough to be willing to serve their country by assuming this 
training. 

Many of them do not have to do that. They do that because they 
feel a responsibility and I have not been too critical in the past but 
I have had a lot of irritation and a lot of criticism because they want 
to know why, after matching funds are made available by the States 
and the local communities for these armories, that the whole program 
is put on the shelf. 

I think that if you consider the importance of public relations in 
maintaining the necessary interest, desirable interest, of people in 
this program, and certainly we all should have a profound interest in 
our military preparedness and our establishment, then we ought to 
keep faith with the people or give some good reasons why there may 
be changes. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, we are expecting General Mc- 
Gowan who is in charge of the National Guard program to be with 
us momentarily and we will question him. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I was not directing this at you personally, 
General. I think you understand that. I have heard so much about 
this in the last year, possibly 2 years, that it seems to me we ought 
to have a clarification so that we will not have misunderstanding and 
disappointments which are quite ruinous to the overall program. 

General Travus. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. May I beg the indulgence of the committee mo- 
mentarily. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. General Traub, I understand that General Mc- 
Gowan is detained somewhere. Are you ready to proceed with his 
statement ? 

General Travs. I am ready to read his statement, sir, which, if you 
are willing, I willdo. It is quite long. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you highlight it and insert it in the record? 

General Travs. I would find difficulty, sir, in highlighting it. As 
I go through it perhaps I could do that. 

‘Senator Sanronsraru. Would the chairman, respectfully, permit a 
suggestion ? 

Senator C ‘HAVEZ. Yes, always. 

Senator Sarronstatt. Why could we not put General McGowan’s 
statement in the record and then perhaps General McGowan high- 
light it at another time, because General Traub would simply read it. 

Senator Cuavez. We are meeting this afternoon anyway, General, 
and we will have General McGowan over here. 
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General Travs. We will have him any time you say. We are plan- 
ning tentatively at 2 o’clock. 

Senator CHavez. So we will recess until 2 o’clock. 

General Travs. All right, sir. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this same 
day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 0’CLOCK (FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1958) 
Army NATIONAL GUARD 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point there will be placed in the record the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Army National Guard.” 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 original 














estimate 

cs : i ih 2a beeGo iL er een, 

Program by activities: 
Bt en PURINE cos a ssid cap an ogee bint eaeabbaait $174, 277,462 | $194, 800,000 | $172.040, 000 
2. Command and management. ..-..................--.... | 1. 503, 285 1, 500, 000 | 1, 460, 000 
wg ee ai ee | 2, 523, 095 | 2, 600, 000 2, 500, 000 
Ye errr ae eee 8, 549, 408 | 7, 300, 000 6, 400, 000 
5. Supplies and repair parts. -...........--.--- 15, 482, 551 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
6. Services including on maintenance 92, 636, 675 96, 300, 000 93, 000, 000 
fe” eee ee ae ee 11, 216, 194 10, 200, 000 8, 600, 000 
Oa aN ei tt ce ae | 306, 188, 670 | 326, 7 00, 000 298, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. .......- | 13, 973, 330 | v, 100. 000  |resececec ec eee 
f ceenegehecnpepaichreengtectininanlfeemmnepeatindy mapa ED 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _.........--- 320, 162, 000 333, 800, 000 | 298, 000, 000 
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Object classification (original estimate) 






























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
estimate 
Number of permanent Federal positions-.-_.........2.......-- 203 202 188 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions.................- 19, 880 19, 628 19, 282 
Total number of permanent positions. .................. 20, 083 19, 830 19, 470 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....................- 292 274 21 
Average number of Federal aaa a academe 488 468 426 
Average number of non-Federal employees_...........-.-..--- 19, 137 19, 100 18, 590 
Average number of all employees..................-.... 19, 625 19, 568 19, 016 
Number of Federal employees at end of year__...........-...- 737 693 633 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year............- 19, 628 18, 550 18, 781 
Number of employees at end of year................-..- 20, 365 19, 243 19, 414 
Average salaries and grades: 
Average GS grade and salary... .......................... 5.6 $4,534) 5.6 $4,54615.6 $4,546 
Average salary of ungraded positions.................-...- $4, 117 $4, 142 $4, 142 
Average salary of non-Federal positions...............--.- $4, 330 536 $4, 557 
01 Personal services: 
SPUN al $892, 658 $882, 653 $841, 749 
Positions other than permanent................-..-..- 1, 202, 301 1, 135, 000 998, 000 
CURE HE SOT TR citeniknctebtdsetocascacecesne 12, 960 4, 347 4, 251 
es NE ccc ckcacdnccaedebadecabsband 2, 107, 919 2, 022, 000 1, 844, 000 
Total .civillen, 0n-F devel... .cccccccecccccoscecse- 82, 860, 585 86, 627, 000 84, 900, 000 
I ais ciccsiinitnininscnenianinden sacle aadaamie 84, 968, 504 88, 649, 000 86, 744, 000 
a iis sicn cttias d etpciteniics cdkininieeaniidecag acteninigha 150, 319, 785 | 158, 364, 000 144, 681, 000 
re 8 ee ee 235, 288,289 | 247,013,000 231, 425, 000 
OP GEE. ich nc cited An dutineedeisatcntaesseeaaiedondaand 9, 756, 725 13, 341, 000 10, 483, 000 
eS 5, 006, 984 4, 758, 000 3, 545, 000 
ee NS "*— eee 727, 884 784, 000 763, 000 
eR er ae eee een 562, 871 485, 000 421, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction... 101, 485 99, 000 102, 000 
07 Other contractual services. 6, 097, 975 7, 209, 000 6, 722, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.__._. 45, 391, 051 49, 903, 000 41, 678, 000 
ey SI actin bite Bi cus daca ie aahiietnlintbs ciniieaieabdempsastecaion ¥, STG GES 1 00tnmmtisteiecciGnenaiintinl 
ee Cee eee eee 198, 000 182, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims................. 18, 865 19, 000 19, 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities........................ 1, BE cinsnteinenatitiliciehen it atemetenntdi eine 
SO “RU Ge NS bi Sean docdcacenctesauonanawaun 1, 855, 680 2, 891, 000 2, 660, 000 
"CGNs Ci racic cckinoibstcrtnendinncsbmcandnabaelateiaeia 306, 188,670 | 326, 700,000 298, 000, 000 
Program and financing (revised) 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 presently 1959 revised Difference 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
eo a el $172, 040, 000 $184, 414, 000 $12, 374, 000 
2. Command and management. ...................- 1, 460, 000 i, | 
© hak oh ck dbitdabhcddacsieiideddabaledetios 2, 500, 000 BB Oe Picviicdccncnbnace 
i; * TTP .00cesthinandiniansnnicichiaeladiteniaieiieinadiameelt 6, 400, 000 GE Di cdemnadecevonind 
5. Supplies and repair parts...................-...-- 14, 000, 000 DS GE GOS fecciccecccnhines 
6. Services including equipment maintenance-.--...- 93, 000, 000 oT ne be en 
Fy RERIES QU etic cctdccdnascinanaidndansin 8, 600, 000 WECUOED Lnencctdnedacicue 
TOR Ce ook ccc cnse*<anceehteannnekel 298, 000, 000 310, 374, 000 12, 374, 000 


Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_....-- 298, 000, 000 310, 374, 000 12, 374, 000 
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Object classification (revised) 





| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
|1959 presently! 1959 revised Difference 
| available | estimate | 
secapepeceet cc desta Ai laa aacannen ei ticaaibi taped dais Sota Me AT aren 
Number of permanent Federal positions a 188 | 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions , 282 19, 282 | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions. . ‘19, 470 | 19, 470 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 241 
Average number of Federal employees. - 426 | 
Average number of non-Federal employees 18, 590 | 
Average number of all employees. ------- 19, 016 19, 016 
Number of Federal employees at end of year 633° 633 | 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year __- 18, 781 18, 781 
Number of employees at end of year 19,414 19, 414 | 
Average salaries and grades: 
Average GS grade and salary ; 5.6 $4,546) 5.6 $4,546 
Average salary of ungraded positions___- j 4, 142 | 4, 142 
Average salary of non-Federal positions. -_----- 4, 557 4, 557 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- . a cea et, 841, 749 841, 749 
Positions other than pe rmanent____ ; wae 998, 000 998, 000 
Other personal services_-_--___- 4, 251 4, 251 
Total civilian, Federal 1, 844, 000 1, 844, 000 
Total civilian, non-Federal 2 84, 900, 000 84, 900, 000 
Total civilian. : ; | 86, 744, 000 86, 744, 000 | 
Total military ial aad 144, 681,000 | 156, 971, 000 $12, 200, 000 
Total personal services. - 231, 425,000 | 243, 715,000 12, 200, 000 
02 Travel__ 10, 483, 000 10, 483, 000 
03 =T ransportation of things 2 3, 545, 000 3, 545, 000 | 
04 Communication services c 763, 000 763, 000 
05 Rents and utility services __ ee. 421, 000 421, 000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction_._______-- = | 102, 000 102, 000 
07 Other contractual services 6, 722, 000 6, 722, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 41, 678, 000 41, 678, 000 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies s, and contributions 182, 000 182, 000 | 
12 Pensions, annuitie s, and insurance claims 19, 000 19, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 660, 000 2, 744, 000 84, 000 
Total obligations 7 3 298, 000, 000 310, 374, 000 12, 374, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHAvez. General McGowan, we will be glad to hear from 
you. 

General McGowan. I am Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan, Chief, Army 
Division, Nationa] Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to comment briefly on the prepared 
statement which has been placed in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. I prefer to have you read the statement. We were 
going to have it inserted in the record because we did not think you 
would get back but now we would prefer to have you read it. 

General McGowan. All right, sir. 

I welcome this opportuity to again appear before you to report the 
activities of the Army National Guard. We are here today to re- 
quest funds for support of the Army National Guard during fiscal 
1959. Iam happy to report a continued high performance in the year 
since we were last before this committee. 
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As you gentlemen know, the National Guard Bureau is the agency 
through which the Department of the Army and the Department of 
the Air Force maintain relations with the Army National Guard and 
the Air National Guard in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The National Guard Bureau is organized pursuant to a joint agree- 
ment between the Department of the Army and the Department of the 
Air Force. It consists of the Office of the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau; an Army division; and an Air Force division. 

The Office of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, provides those 
services common to both the Army and Air divisions, such as legal 
opinions, information and public relations, and administrative serv- 
ices and a policy and liaison office. 

The Chief, National Guard Bureau, is responsible for administra- 
tion in accordance with applicable regulations, policies, and agree- 
ments of the Department of the Army and the Department of the 
Air Force, insofar as they affect the National Guard and the Air Na- 
tional Guard when not in active Federal service. He directly super- 
vises and controls those Bureau activities which perform functions for 
both the Army and the Air Force. 

Before proceeding with the estimate for fiscal 1959, I would like 
to review for you our accomplishments during fiscal 1957 and the 


first half of fiscal 1958, and also the Federal mission assigned the 
Army National Guard. 


FEDERAL MISSION 


This Federal, or mobilization, mission is, and I quote— 


to provide a Reserve component of the Army of the United States, capable of 
expansion to war strength, able to furnish units fit for service anywhere in the 
world, and equipped: A. To provide units organized, trained, and equipped to 
support the Army’s war plans. B. To defend the United States against attack. 
In connection with this Federal mission, the future role of the Army 
National Guard remains unchanged. That is, in accordance with ex- 
isting law, the guard remains an integral part of the first line of 
defense. 
THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE STATES 


As you gentlemen know, there is also a State mission of the National 
Guard of the several States recognized by the Department of Army, 
which Is: 


To provide sufficient organizations in each State, so trained and equipped as 
to enable them to function efficiently at existing strength in protection of life 
and property and preservation of the peace, order, and public safety, under com- 
petent orders of the State authorities. 

Relative to this mobilization mission and its relationship to the Na- 
tional Guard troop structure, I would like to briefly review for you 
the present status of the National Guard program and the essential! 
aspects of the fiscal 1959 program. 


DECLINE IN NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Chart No. 1: As shown on this first chart, fiseal 1957 commenced 
with a strength of 404,000, progressing to an alltime high of 434,000 on 
March 31, 1957. There is a sharp drop to 422,000 at the end of the 
fiscal year to meet programed and congressionally approved strength. 
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Strength has continued to decline through limited 6-month trainee 
quotas to our present April 30, 1958 strength of 409,872. The dotted 
red-line projects the strength to 400,000 by June 30, 1958. 

To complete the picture, the strength program for fiscal 1959 is now 
shown on this chart. As indicated by the broken blue line, the budget 
will support a beginning strength of 400,000 and an end strength of 
360,000. This reduction of 40,000 will be accomplished by curtailment 
of recruiting of 6-month trainees for input to the 6-month training 
program during fiscal 1959. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Chart No. 2: This next chart shows the fiscal 1959 recruitment pro- 
gram for the Army National Guard. The beginning strength is 
400,000 and the ending strength is 360,000, for a net loss of 40,000; 7 
sources of gains are shown: first, “take 6”; second, 6-month training 
deferred to fiscal 1960; third, veterans; fourth, RFA obligors; fifth, 
transfers to an active status from the Inactive National Guard; sixth, 
those who enlist in the guard from other Reserve components; and 
seventh, other miscellaneous sources, 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart No. 2.—Budgeted fiscal year 1959 procurement program 





Opening enrolled strength ...0..0.c0nnnnstbdednnainnienmiapeanns 400, 000 
EOI iccccustivnsietieceaiiamiianiean caiman aa aN ei 105, 000 
Gains: 
1. Fake 6 in. Geeet Fear Bees a. ace... 4, 000 
2. 6-month training deferred to fiscal year 1960_____________ 9, 000 
SVU nase tec eee dite csi inn cerns eiel 16, 000 
ee ee eS ee a eee eres 18, 000 
5. Transfers from Inactive National Guard _..________-_ 5, 000 
6. Enlist from other Reserve components_________.._._--____ 9, 000 
Fs ORI inc claire cap icine ata ate eh a viescininsncstnercicsamcpinbesheenb adh 4, 000 
EOE CO cianig ce hii eenmnden meade 65, 000 
Reduction required to reach programed strength__.___._._____=.-_____ —40, 000 
Closing  eiitolin’: cine... steed ee aa 360, 000 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES 


Senator Cuavez. What are the miscellaneous sources composed of ? 
How would you describe them in ordinary, simple language ? 

General McGowan. For instance, we have some nonprior service 
people who enlist above the age of 26 who have certain skills which 
qualify them MOS-wise immediately. It is people of that type. 

The first category “Take 6” are those men who enlist in and take 
their 6-month training in fiscal 1959. We procured about 22,000 of 
these in fiscal 1957, and are procuring 32,000 under our program for 
this fiscal year. The fiscal 1959 budget practically terminates the 6- 
month training program since only 4,000 can be enlisted in fiscal 1959 
to enter 6-month training in fiscal 1959. 

I have dwelt at some length on strength because I am sure you 
realize its key importance to the future role of the guard. I will now 
cover other essential aspects of our program. 


TRAINING 


Chart No. 3: This next chart shows training and readiness status 
of the National Guard. By the end of fiscal 1958, as shown on the 
right of this chart, 80 percent of the National Guard will be composed 
of men with prior service, those who have taken basic training with 
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the Active Army, and those who have completed more than 2 years of 
National Guard training. In other words, by July, 80 percent will 
be individually basic combat trained. Contrast this with June 30, 
1956, as shown on the left of this chart. Using the same criteria, 66 
percent of the guard were then trained individuals, including 24 per- 
cent who had prior service or active duty training. Now shown by 
the end of fiscal 1959, practically 100 percent will be basic ally trained. 
Accordingly, all units of the Army National Guard will meet United 
States Continental Army Command training criteria and will conduct 
only unit training in the fall of this year. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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TOTAL DRILLS AND FIELD TRAINING 


As you also know, the entire Army National Guard participates in 
48 drills annually and a minimum of 15 days field training. The per- 
centage of attendance continues to be excellent for both : armory and 
field training. Armory attendance has been maintained at approxi- 
mately 88 percent; while attendance at field training has continued 
at approximately 95 percent. 


ORGANIZATION 


Chart No. 4: The National Guard today is a balanced force of 
companies, battalions, and higher formations. It comprises approxi- 
mately 5,400 units which are organized as shown on this chart. In- 
fantry: 21 divisions, 11 regimental combat teams and 7 separate 
battalions; Artillery: 1138 AAA and 70 field artillery battalions; 
Armor: 6 divisions, 9 armored cavalry regiments and 13 separate 
tank battalions; Other units: 80 battalions—Transportation Corps, 
engineers, military police, ordnance, Signal Corps, and medical. Dur- 
ing fiscal 1957 the Army National Guard converted two regimental 
combat teams; one to an engineer group and a field artillery group, 
the other to an antiaircraft artillery group and an engineer battalion. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Limited reorganization and consolidation of units has already been 
effected in certain States as interim measures toward future conver- 
sion of National Guard divisions to the pentomic structure. 

Chart No. 5: The value of the Army National Guard is seen not 
only in terms of numbers, but in geographical dispersion of these 
units, since they are organized in approximately 2,600 small com- 
munities throughout the country, and are stationed only to a limited 
degree in the large cities. The dispersion of units as shown and their 
essential equipment would be vital in an atomic attack. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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EQUIPMENT 


We have been splendidly equipped by the Active Army with modern 
equipment sufficient to meet our training needs. In terms of dollars 
the value of our equipment is in the magnitude of $1.5 billion. 


SCHOOLS 


The Army National Guard has conducted for many years an ex- 
tensive school program including attendance of thousands of men 
each year in Active Army service schools and Army area schools. 
Army service schools are the principal school activity, to which ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the funds in the school program are 
allotted. 

National Guard men attend the same courses as Active Army per- 
sonnel. The courses vary in length up to 12 months and consist 
primarily of basic, advanced, and refresher courses for officers, and 
specialized and technical courses for enlisted men to qualify these 
officers and men in their military assignment. 

Army area schools are conducted primarily in specialist courses, 
such as those for auto mechanics, clerks, and cooks. 

High points of our school program are the officer candidate schools. 
The National Guard has three officer candidate programs. An enlisted 
man may attend the 22-week regular officer candidate course or the 
special 11-week officer candidate course, both conducted by the Active 
Army, or he may attend a Department of Army accredited State offi- 
cer candidate school. Officer candidate schools are now being con- 
ducted in 34 States, and 8 additional States will establish officer can- 
didate schools during this calendar year. These schools produce offi- 
cers who are trained in leadership and in the duties of platoon leaders. 
The United States Army Infantry School furnishes the lesson mate- 
rial for these schools, and, in addition, grades all examinations. Calen- 
dar year 1958 enrollment in these State officer candidate schools is 
estimated at 2,500 cadets. 

I could add parenthetically at this time that appointment of new 
second lieutenants in the guard is now limited almost completely to 
graduates of officer candidate schools. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS 


Additional to its size, organization, and equipment, the Army Na- 
tional Guard includes some 19,000 technicians who are employed in 
the several States in the day-to-day operation, administration, and 
training of the guard, and in the maintenance of its equipment, includ- 
ing the Nike units in the air defense program. These technicians 
are, with only minor exceptions, all members of the National Guard. 
They form a hard core of professionals who will train, administer, 
and maintain the units and their equipment upon mobilization. 

It is established policy that every dollar spent for technicians must 
relate directly to training and mobilization readiness. The impor- 
tance of this program in preparing the National Guard for prompt 
mobilization cannot be overemphasized. 

Exclusive of the air defense program, 18,112 spaces were authorized 
the States in fiscal 1957 which produced 17,537 man-years of em- 
ployment. 
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Gentlemen, the fiscal 1958 column of the fiscal 1959 budget estimate 
for technicians understates the fiscal 1958 planned level of employ- 
ment. This is due to the fact that Army National Guard reapportion- 
ment which was not approved by higher authority until January 1958 
could not be anticipated in terms of man-years and pay, when pre- 
paring the budget submission. The reapportionment of last January 
sustains a fiscal 1958 estimated 17,870 man-years of employment, an 
increase of 490 man-years above that shown in the fiscal 1958 column. 
When the current 17,870 is compared to the 16,940 man-years in the 
fiscal 1959 column, it constitutes a decrease of 930 man-years in fiscal 
1959. 

AIR DEFENSE 


The Army National Guard accomplished completely the fiscal 1957 
on-site antiaircraft program of 105 gun sites. All gun missions were 
withdrawn in October of 1957 and 101 on-site gun batteries in the 
continental United States have been converted to Nike, have turned in 
their guns, and commenced Nike training at Active Army sites. 


ARMY INSPECTION REPORT 


A 1956 Department of the Army inspection report covering the 
antiaircraft defense of the United States stated : 

The basic concepts of the National Guard on-site program are sound in terms 
of economy, manpower, and financial resources, and in operational effectiveness. 
The National Guard is capable of expanded responsibility in continental United 
States antiaircraft defense. 

The school-trained National Guard technicians employed full time 
on those sites were the key to the combat readiness of these batteries. 

Current Department of the Army plans contemplate the continued 
and expanded participation by the National Guard in the CONUS 
Nike program. Conversion to Nike commenced last June, with the 
reorganization of the 720th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion, Cali- 
fornia National Guard, as a test battalion in the Los Angeles defenses. 

Army National Guard Nike units will take over Nike missions 
from the Active Army at 28 sites commencing in August 1958, and 
based on tentative planning, will assume about twice this number 
of Nike missions in fiscal 1960. 


SUMMARY 


That the National Guard today is well equipped; that its members 
are trained and possess more and better facilities than ever before in 
its long history; that it is truly a Ready Reserve; all this reflects the 
sustained support over the years on the part of the Congress, the 
Department of the Army, and the 52 States and Territories. This 
force, with its trained personnel, equipment, and facilities, has been 
achieved at a Federal and State cost of many millions of dollars. 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT 
We are proud of our record. This National Guard which all of you 


have been so instrumental in establishing must continue to become 
ever stronger and more effective. With your permission, I wish to 
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quote President Eisenhower, our Commander in Chief, who stated 
his own views over a year ago on the need to maintain and enhance the 
mobilization readiness of the National Guard. I quote: 

As Commander in Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that 
now and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organiza- 
tion of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of 


the Nation, to the end that your organization shall be ready to discharge their 
historic role at the outset of any national emergency. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


I have covered the major activities of our National Guard program 
in fiscal 1957 and 1958. I would now like to proceed with the items 
in our budget estimate for fiscal 1959. The $298 million request com- 
pared to the 1958 obligation program of $326.7 million supports the 
cost of our program with a beginning strength of 400,000, ending 
strength of 360,000, and an average troop strength of 377,460. In 
comparison with fiscal 1958 obligations, the estimate provides train- 
ing support for the reduced strength at approximately the same pro- 
gram level; a decrease of 21,200 trainee input into the 6 months train- 
ing program; termination of unit schools and command post staff 
exercises a reduction of Army technician support and a reduction for 
the air defense program during the conversion and missile training of 
on-site battery units as Nike units. I will now present to you the 
objective of our program as they relate to the request for funds. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS—-NATIONAL GUARD 


The request for $172 million for military personnel costs is 57.7 
percent of the fiscal 1959 budget request. It provides funds for: cloth- 
ing, including uniform allowances for officers; pay and allowances 
subsistence, travel, and transportation for 345,600 trainees at annual 
field training 319,600 man-years of weekly drill attendance; 8,170 
guardsmen attending Army service schools and 1,668 at Army Area 
schools. It also provides for the input of 22,000 trainees to the 6 
months training program. The decrease of $22.8 million below fiscal 
1958 is reflected in the input of 21,200 fewer trainees during fiscal 
1959 into the 6 months training program; and reduction of armory 
drill and field training support because of the lower strength. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


The command and management program for the National Guard 
Bureau is $1.46 million, or one-half of 1 percent of the budget 
estimate, a decrease of $40,000 below fiscal 1958. The funds are 
required for the operating expenses of the National Guard Bureau 
including 185 man-years of civilian employment, travel of civilian 
and military personnel, printing and reproduction of regulations and 
circulars, and assistance to the States in Army and Air National 
Guard recruiting activities. ae 

An effective recruiting program for the National Guard is vitally 
important with the requirement that all new accessions be limited to 
prior servicemen or those who agree to take 6 months active duty 
for training. 
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The decrease is attributable to reduction of nine man-years of civil- 


ian employment and a minor reduction for publicity and recruiting 
expenses. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


The training program support request is $2.5 million, or eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total request; a $100,000 decrease below 
fiscal 1958. 

This program provides for the travel of Army advisers for inspec- 
tion and training of the guard, costs of the Army extension courses, 
and logistical costs for field training, including transportation of 
equipage to and from the training site. 

The decrease of $100,000 below fiscal 1958 is due to the reduction of 
field training requirements because of the lower strength. 


MATERIEL 


The request for funds for materiel is $6.4 million or 2.1 percent of 
the budget estimate. The funds required are for organizational cloth- 
ing and equipment, and technical service equipment. The decrease of 
$0.9 million 1s attributable to the reduction of strength and units. 


SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


Supplies and repair parts require $14 million or 4.7 percent of the 
fiscal 1959 budget estimate. This will support the cost of operating 
and maintaining the vehicles and equipment used in armory and field 
training, and for administrative use; training aids, and office supplies 
and equipment for the United States property and fiscal offices. Fis- 
cal 1959 provides the same level of support as in fiscal 1958 for field 
maintenance, spare parts, and supplies. <A slight increase in procure- 
ment of oils and lubricants provides for an 8 percent increase in fuel- 
consuming equipment, which amount is offset by a reduction of main- 
tenance supplies. 

ARMY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


The fund request for salaries for Army technicians is $77.0 million 
or 25.8 percent of the fiscal 1959 budget estimate. The program au- 
thorized 17,412 spaces, and employment of 16,940 man-years. The de- 
crease of $2 million below fiscal 1958 will reduce the program in fiscal 
1959 by 419 spaces and 440 man-years below the fiscal 1958 level. As 
indicated in my general statement, this represents a decrease of $4.3 
million and 930 man-years of employment below the fiscal 1958 au- 
thorized level, due to the January reapportionment action. 


SERVICES (OTHER THAN TECHNICIAN SALARIES) 


The requirement for services, other than the technician program 
which I have just presented, is $16 million or 5.4 percent of the fiscal 
1959 request. The funds are required for transportation of equipment 
and supplies from the technical service depots to the National Guard 
and intrastate distribution from National Guard warehouses to the 
units. Also provided is travel performed by National Guard tech- 
nicians in the maintenance of equipment, nts fr personnel of the ac- 
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tive Army in the technical inspection of equipment. It also covers 
the cost of opening, operating, and closing of State and Federal oper- 
ated field training camps, and the repair and utility costs of facilities 
occupied by the United States property and fiscal officers. The de- 
crease of $1.3 million is attributable to the following: reduction of 
tonnage, transportation of equipment and supplies, and reduction of 
opening, operating, and closing costs due to lower strength and units; 
a programed reduction of travel requirements for both National Guard 
technicians and Army personnel inspecting Army National Guard 
equipment; and a decrease for the repair and rehabilitation of Na- 


tional Guard facilities. 
ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


The request for $8.6 million, or 2.9 percent of the budget request, is 
a $1.6 million decrease below fiscal 1958. Funds are required for the 
operating expenses of the Army National Guard air defense units 
actively engaged in air defense of the United States as on-site units 
operating tactical gun positions in Hawaii and Nike positions in the 
continental United States and for training of personnel for missile 
units that are preparing to take over additional Nike sites from the 
Active Army. 

Specifically, the requirement includes pay for full-time technicians, 
maintaining and operating gun and Nike equipment and sites, cost of 
site maintenance and utilities, site communications, and the training 
of Nike technicians programed to man Nike sites. The reduced cost 
in fiscal 1958 reflects the withdrawal of AAA guns from the air de- 
fense system of the continental United States and the long lead time 
required for Nike training, which results in a reduction in the number 


of battery operating months. 
MILITARY PAY INCREASE 


The estimated cost of the military pay increase (S. Doc. 103) fiscal 
year 1959 for the Army National Guard is $12,374,000, to cover the 
increased pay requirements for personnel participating in armory 
drills, field training, and for attendance at schools conducted by the 
Active Army. These funds are necessary for the increased pay of 
military personnel as authorized by the act of May 20, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-422). 

Senator Cuavez. General, this is the situation: They are having a 
rolleall now on a vote. Next, an appropriation bill is going to be 
brought up on the floor and several members of the committee will 
be unable to get down to ask any questions. 

Next on the program I think is the missile end of it, that is in 
the order we are calling you. So, of necessity, we will have to call a 
recess until Monday at 10 o’clock. But I wish you could, if it will not 
interfere with your other duties, be over here to answer questions. 

General McGowan. I am sure you will agree that there is nothing 
more important to us than Army appropriations, and we will be here. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

We will recess until 10 a. m., Monday. 

(Whereupon at 3 p. m., Friday June 20, 1958, the committee re- 
cessed until Monday, June 23, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 23, 1958 
Untirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 


the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Salton- 
stall, Young, Dworshak, and Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT J. WOOD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, 
DIRECTOR OF THE ARMY BUDGET; BRIG. GEN. THEODORE J. 
CONWAY, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; BRIG. GEN. FRANK H. 
BRITTON, DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; LT. COL. FREDERICK TIM- 
MERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION, OTSG; CHARLES R. WOODSIDE, CHIEF, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT; AND GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Research and Development, Army. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY | 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Wood, you may proceed. 

General Woop. Mr. Chairman, I have some slides and film here. 
If it would please you, I would like to put the “opening statement” 
in the record and elaborate on it with some pictures which will cover 
the same material. 

It will perhaps be a little less formal and it will have some addi- 
tional material which has come up since the “opening statement” was 
written, but it will cover the same general area. This is still unclassi- 
fied. 

I also have, if you have time for an executive session, some new 
items, 

Senator Cuavez. We will have time, but not this morning. 

You may proceed. 

General Woop. I thought it would be worthwhile to present this 
material in three parts. The first part will cover those aspects of 
research which are nonhardware, shall we say, human research, per- 
sonnel research, basic research. 

Secondly, I thought it would be worthwhile to cover quickly a re- 
view of Soviet materiel, particularly exemplified by the parade in 
Moscow last November. 

I have a film of that parade. It is a short one and it shows the 
emphasis the Soviets are placing on ground weapons. 

Third, which will be the major part of what I have to say, will 
cover research and development work in the past year, essentially in 
hardware. 

Senator CHavez. Can you without interfering with the general 
purpose, tell us first about basic research? I would like to have some 
other Senators here before you start on the Soviet film ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us first about basic research. 


BASIC AND HUMAN RESEARCH 


General Woop. We have a program in basic research which uncov- 
ers new potentials for military hardware and also enhances our abil- 
ity to provide for what we consider the most essential element of 
warfare, which is a trained soldier. 

There has been a lot of discussion in the press concerning the con- 
duct by the military of basic research. The bulk of the Army’s 3 re- 
search and development program is concerned with applied research 
and development, mostly in the field of hardware, but our basic re- 
search has not been inconsequential. 


In fiscal 1958 the Army research and development budget calls for 


an expenditure of approximately $90 million for all types ‘of research 
of which we feel some $25 million or about 5 percent of the total 
research and development budget is properly called “basic.” 
I would like to mention very briefly six illustrations of our research 
work. 
HUMAN FACTORS RESEARCH 


The first of these we call research in human factors. We have dis- 
covered that no matter how efficient or how lethal we manage to make 
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our weapons, in the end the limiting factor is the man who has to 
operate, maintain, and service them. 

So to make best use of our soldiers we are conducting an intensive 
program in human factor research to improve the use of Army 
manpower. 

This slide indicates three specific categories of human factors re- 
search. ‘The first we call “personnel research.” It is concerned with 
selection, classification, utilization, and assignment of manpower. 

As an example of work in this field we are developing tests which 
we hope will enable us to identify in advance a man who can and 
will fight, a man who wants to be a soldier. That is essential if we 
are to raise the battle efficiency of our field forces to the highest pos- 
sible level. 

The second category is research in support of training 

Senator Cuavez. Not so fast. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Give us a few more details about the personnel 
research end of it, the man research. How do you go about it? 

General Woop. All of this, of course, has to do with human re- 
search. The first part has to do with studies, shall we say, taking a 
group of people, testing your selection processes, your classification 
proce ei and then taking readings on them subsequently in their 
military careers to see that you have developed a test in advance 
which will give you a reading in the future if you have to induct 
tremendous numbers of men. 

That is the general principle, shall we say, sir, if you want a great 
deal of detail, I will have my people, who are competent in that field, 
give you that. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not want a great deal of detail, but I would 
like to have some understandable detail. 

General Woop. I wonder if you would like to have me call on my 
Director of Research, General Conw ay, to speak on that point? 

General Conway. In general, sir, the tests are the result of studies 
made by Human Resources Research Office, which is a contract agency 
with George Washington University here in Washington, and by the 
Personnel Research Branch of our Adjutant General's office. 

A typical case might be to determine an aptitude in a man, a mechan- 
ical or electronic aptitude; for these subjects tests have been devised. 

Later the personnel who are selected in these areas are tested on the 
job in their training in the Army to determine whether or not the tests 
did give us a true measure of the effectiveness of this individual. 





SUBJECT SELECTION FOR TESTS 


Senator Cuavez. How do you select the subject of the tests ? 

General Conway. The subjects, sir, are selected according to the 
military spec ialties required in the Army, of which there are some 394. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, the man part of handling a missile, matters 
of that nature, or aircraft, you would need for that } purpose a different 
type of man than you would ordinarily get to fly an airplane? 

General Conway. Quite right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you go about it? Do you test them 
physically ? 
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General Conway. Yes, sir. In the newer fields, missiles being one, 
helicopters pilots being another, we have our researchers located at 
the two schools which are charged with the training of all Army per- 
sonnel in these areas. 

They, by observing the job that the individual has to do, for example, 
a missile maintenance man, watching him go through his daily work, 
try to devise a test which will fit that person’s proficiency. This test 
is then applied, it is largely a matter of aptitude. It is applied against 
an incoming person. 

If he demonstrates according to this test aptitude, he would in all 
probability receive assignment in this area. His proficiency in turn 
at the end of his service would be tested, and thus refine these tests. 

It is primarily a matter of aptitude. 


AGE FACTOR 


Senator Cuavez. Do you consider or is age a factor in getting them 
in that line of work? 

General Conway. Yes, sir; in certain categories this would be so. 
Generally speaking, a pilot, helicopter or fixed wing pilot, would be 
so considered. 

However, the draft ages now preclude our getting very old people, 
as you understand. 

Senator CHavez. Now, we have had one example of the human tests. 
That was Colonel Sapp at Holloman riding the little rail track. Do 
you put them through that kind of process for your purpose ? 

General Conway. Generally speaking, we do not. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you know whether they can ride a plane 
that is going 780 miles an hour? 

General Woop. We don’t need them for that purpose in the Army, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, for the Army what do you need them 
for? 

General Woop. We need them, as General Conway indicated, pilots 
for helicopters and fixed wing aircraft of much slower speeds. 

Mostly we want people who react quickly to their work. 

Senator Cuavez. Go to the next item. 


SUPPORT OF TRAINING 


General Woop. The second category is “Support of training.” This 
is also related to schoolwork that General Conway is talking about. 

Senator Cuavez. Contract ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; part of this is done by the same organiza- 
tion he mentioned, the Human Resources Research Office, under George 
Washington University. 

Leadership, motivation, training, techniques, and training devices. 
These studies, of course, are designed to improve performance, improve 
leadership, to provide simpler and more efficient training techniques. 

Particularly in training techniques, I know from personal expe- 
rience at Bliss we are developing simulators to train individuals on the 
fire control systems for the surface-to-air missiles, which will save 
considerable money in addition to giving very valuable training. 

IT have a little film on the training of infantrymen. This has to do 
with training of combat riflemen. 
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(Film demonstration.) 

General Woop. Mr. Chairman, that is an example of, shall we say, 
hardware in the field of research training. 

Now, the third category on the slide was “Engineering psychology 
research.” Here the basic problem is to make the man and the machine 
compatible. Can a machine be adjusted or changed so that it is con- 
trolled and more easily operated, or is the man such that he can operate 
the machine é 

As machines become more numerous in the services we must resist 
the tendency to make them more complex and thereby increase train- 
ing time. 

We must keep in mind the objective is to shorten training time and 
decrease the cost. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The second illustration is “Medical research,” specifically in the 
repair of nerve injuries. This is now entering a stage where there ap- 
pears a real promise of success. Nerve injuries have been nbtorioutly 
difficult to treat successfully and very often have resulted in perma- 
nent loss of a function of an arm, leg, or major part of the body when 
the spinal cord is injured. Much work remains to be done, but with 
continued effort our medical people feel that our goal of uniformly suc- 
cessful nerve regeneration of severely damaged nerves will be a 
reality. 

P NUCLEAR EFFECTS RESEARCH 


The third illustration is “Nuclear effects research.” .An Army med- 
ical research project was carried out last summer in Nevada to obtain 
factual data on the medical effects of nuclear weapons. Obviously 
the experiment could not be carried out on humans. We used pigs as 
the animal whose physical reaction is closest to that of the human 
body. 

This experiment: al investigation was designed and carried out to 
provide information on injuries incurred at various distances from 
ground zero and effects involving both gamma and neutron radiation. 

I have a short film sequence that I think will explain it better than 
I can, Mr. Chairman. 

Here you see the Nevada range. In the foreground are aluminum 
cylinders in which some of the pigs were placed thereby protecting 
them from heat and blast and giving us the opportunity to evaluate 
just the neutron and gamma ri adiation. 

Here is one being put in one of those cylinders. 

Here is one being put in a tank to see how much protection a tank 
would give against radiation. 

Of course, some are put in open pens. 

You see the blast here, the shock wave. You will see it going back 
and forth across an open pen in which some of the pigs were put 
close to ground zero to determine the effect on them. 

Subsequently the animals were treated just like humans, they were 
given X-rays—— 

Senator Cuavez. Were they killed? 

General Woop. This particular one was dead; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The ones in the open ? 

General Woop. All of those in the open were killed; yes, sir. Most 
of the others died subsequently. 
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Here you see them taking blood specimens, X-rays there to begin 
with ; surgery was involved in some cases. 

This was to determine from the medical standpoint the kind of 
treatment which would be necessary or from which results could be 
obtained. 

Yes, I would say our doctors learned quite a bit from that about 
treatment. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, you did not tell us about the ones that were 
encased in the aluminum cylinders. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. What happened to them? 

General Woop. That is exactly the point I am going to mention. 
The great majority of those died, but they did not die immediately. 
The debilitating effects were not noticed until from 2 days to 2 weeks. 

One thing we learned from the standpoint of combat operations is 
this: If individuals are protected from heat and blast, subject only to 
radiation, while they might die in 2 days to 2 weeks, they could man 
their weapons in defense against an immediate attack. 

Senator E.tenper. Was this against radiation only, General ? 

General Woop. No, sir: the test covered all types, but those in the 
cylinder were against radiation only. 

Senator Errenprr. How far was that from the blast? 

General Woop. They had them at various distances out as far as 
we thought there might be any effect at all. 

Senator Cuavez. How far is that? 

Colonel TrmmerMAN. The array you saw in the first movie extended 
from 1,400 vards to 13,050 yards, which was the calculated area from 
superlethal dose down to minimum dose. 

Senator Etienper. How many pigs did you have in that area? 

Colonel TrmmerMAN. About 200. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many died ? 

Colonel Timmerman. Of that array. we still have about 30 survivors 
that were way out on the minimum level, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean further removed ? 

Colonel TrimmerMAN. Yes, sir: the ones farthest away from ground 
zero. 

RESEARCH BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator ELttenper. Now, General, are such research activities being 
carried on by any other agency in Government ? 

General Woop. I think the Army Medical Corps is doing all of 
that. 

Colonel Timmerman. In this eaten study it was a cooperative 
effort by us, but with participation by Navy and Air Force and the 
AEC. We were the ones who ran it, sir. They assisted us no end 
and benefited from it. 

Senator E.ienpErR. When you say they assisted you, did they help 
to finance it? 

Colonel TrimmMerMAN. No, sir. 

Senator E:ruenper. What kind of assistance did they render? 

Colonel TrmmMerRMAN. Personnel present to assist in the test, sir. 

Senator Ertenper. You know of no other agency in Government 
carrying on similar projects ? 
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Colonel Timmerman. In the past, in other weapon series, other 
experiments have been done, not as extensive or productive as this 
one designed to give us knowledge about the effects of the small tacti- 
cal nuclear weapon and how we can protect our soldiers against them 
and how we can best treat. them. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. Of course, you realize the purpose of my ques- 
tion is to find out the extent to which there is duplication amongst 
the various agencies, and in particular within the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Colonel Timmerman. I believe it is fair to state, particularly in the 
medical area, sir, that there is no unnecessary duplication. We work 
extremely closely. 

; POLAR AND ARCTIC RESEARCH 


General Woop. The fourth illustration of research I would like to 
mention is that involving polar and arctic research. 

For several years the Army has conducted a program of research 
in Greenland essentially limited to the Corps of Engineers. The ob- 
jective has been to discover new scientific facts and to find new means 
of providing facilities and logistical support for military forces in 
polar regions. 

It has to do a lot with building roads, using the tundra as a base, 
et cetera. 

Success in these fields have been so encouraging, however, that the 
Army is broadening its polar and aretie reseavch to an Armywide 
program. That means participation by the other technical services 
in the Army, testing equipment and so forth. 

As a matter of fact, all technical services and the Continental Army 
Command at Fort Monroe will be involved in troop tests. For this 
work we are fortunate in having Dr. Siple, who has been down in 
the Antarctic with the Navy, returning to his duties in the Army. 


ROCKET EXPLORATION OF THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE 


The fifth illustration is rocket exploration of the upper atmosphere. 
This is being conducted at Fort Churchill in Manitoba, Canada. It 
is an interservice program. They use a rocket-launching facility 
which the Army constructed, and they are firing some 200 research 
rockets, which are paid for by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the 
National Science Foundation. 

These launchings will give hundreds of instrumented observations 
of such phenomena as air temperature, density, moisture, gaseous and 
ion content, wind direction and velocity, cosmic radiation and particle 
matter. 

This upper-atmosphere research will find direct application in tin- 
proving long-distance communications and in the prediction of weather 
and radioactive fallout. 

Senator E.ienpver. General, are you familiar with the conditions 
under which these experiments are being carried on in Canada / 

General Woop. What do you mean “conditions” ? 

Senator ELLenper. I mean this: Was there agreement on the part 
of the Canadian Government ¢ 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eiitenper. Are the Canadians helping out ? 
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General Woop. Yes, sir; the Canadians are participating in this. 

Senator Eiienper. Financially / 

General Woop. Financially so far as providing facilities are con- 
cerned, I think, is the maximum they are doing. 

Senator ELLenper. What do you mean by “providing facilities”? 

General Woop. Facilities, living accommodations for the men. We 
provided the launchers and the Army, together with the other services 
and.the National Science Foundation, paid for the weapons. 

Senator Exitenper. All of that was done by the Canadian Govern- 
ment at its expense ? 

General Woop. So far as the camp is concerned. I have not been 
there myself, but I think we are utilizing existing Canadian facilities. 

Senator Ettenper. Were any funds contributed by Canada / 

General Woop. I don’t know. 

General Conway. We essentially built two faciilties for the actual 
launching. However, the remainder of the camp which houses the 
personnel was furnished by the Canadians. It is an existing estab- 
lishment, Fort Churchill. 


ADEQUACY OF FACILITIES 


Senator Cnavez. Are the facilities furnished by the Canadians for 
military personnel adequate in keeping with what the boys should 
have while they are working? 

General Woop. I think they are completely adequate, since there 
has been no complaint at all by the people up there. 

Senator Cuavez. Sometimes the boys do not like to complain. 

General Woop. I have not met those, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You have not been there 4 

General Woop. I have not been there, but General Conway has 
been there and I think the facilities are well in keeping with living 
in that part of the world. 

Senator Cuavez. They do not have any dependents? 

General Woop. No, sir. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL AT FORT CHURCHILL 


Senator EL.tenprer. Have you many people engaged at Churchill? 

General Woop. Certainly not more than about 250 I would say, 
and others come and go. 

Senator ELLenprer. Do you know whether or not our Government 
had to make any repairs, or make any additions to the facilities fur- 
nished by the Canadians ? 

General Woop. No, sir; I think not. The Canadians provide, as 
part of the International Geophysical Year work, the ground facili- 
ties; we build only the launchers. 

Senator Youne. Our personnel would not dare complain to Mem- 
bers of Congress, would they, without getting in trouble or they 
probably would not dare to complain to their superior officers. 

General Woop. It has been my experience, Senator, and I think 
most military men bear this out, that any soldiers or any detachment 
that you put anywhere, if the conditions are not adequate, reports 
will be rendered to that effect. 

They may not be public reports, but they certainly will be reports 
from the commander of the installation. 


a 
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In this case apparently the facilities are adequate because they 
have been there tor some time and their work is very good. 


FREEDOM TO COMPLAIN TO CONGRESS 


Senator Young. I can understand where members of the Army re- 
search have to abide by the decisions of their superiors, but 1 think 
it is being carried a bit too far by some of the military now. 

Just the other day 1 got a lecture from a general, the first time in 
the nearly 14 years | have been a Member of the Senate, which in- 
dicates an arrogance that I never noted before. A1l because some fel- 
low way down at the bottom had not gotten proper treatment, and 
he finality came to me, which he hada right to do. 

We in North Dakota are old-fashioned enough to believe that people 
have a right to write to their Congressmen if they do not get proper 
treatment. 

General Woop. I think that is generally accepted, Senator. 

Senator Youna. I would like to have you talk to this, General. I 
am not through with him yet, either. 

General Woop. That is a little out of my field, but I will be glad to 
do anything you want me to do. 

Senator YounG. You do have this problem of this private way down 
the line, he does not have anyone to complain to, he does not dare. 

Senator Haypen. You mean to say that a pr ivate soldier would not 
complain to a first sergeant ¢ 

Senator Young. He would not get very far if he did. They are 
getting a w hole lot tougher, from my observation. 

Senator Cuavez. Go ahead, sir. 


ATOMIC REACTORS 


General Woop. The sixth and last area 1 want to mention in the 
field of research is that of atomic reactors, Mr. Chairman. The Army 
placed a prototype atomic package power reactor in operation at Fort 
Belvoir last year and it has been running since, turning out approxi- 
mately 2,000 kilowatts a day. Most of the committee have seen it, 
but if any members have not, we will be glad to have them down there, 
because it is a very interesting project. It was a Joint Atomic Energy 
Commission- Army installation, as you know. 

The Belvoir device we use to prove the feasibility of the small pack- 
age reactor. We are proceeding with developing models which can 
be broken down into sections for easier shipment to remote areas. 

These studies are in the concept stage, but I have here two artists’ 
concepts of atomic power package reactors. There is a portable one 
on atrailer. These offer a solution to the problem of supplying heat 
and power at remote localities. 

‘This is another idea of a more fixed one, but still a movable one, not 
as mobile as the first one you saw. 

So much for research, sir. 

1 would like now to turn to a Soviet film which I have which I think 
will be of considerable interest to the committee. 


Senator Cuavez. Let us find out about this money end of it first. 
General Woop. Yes. sir. 


26879—58——82 
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TOTAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Cuavez. It appears that the research part calls for $11 
million more for military science and research here which is in addi- 
tion to the $43 million that you had the last 2 years. 

You have had $43 million in the last 2 years for this particular 
purpose ¢ 

General Woop. Including funds that have been made available dur- 
ing the year, since research has been more emphasized during the 
fiscal year than it was at the beginning, we reckon we have somewhere 
near $80 million now, sir, for 1958 in the overall research program of 
which we call roughly $ $25 million basic research, which is not devoted 
directly toward any particular hardware. 


BASIC RESEARCH FUND 


Senator Cuavez. How much for basic? 

General Woop. Roughly $25 million. 

In the 1959 budget there is approximately $27 million we can 
identify along that line. Most of it is in college or laboratory 
contracts. 

Senator Youne. Do you do any research in cooperation with a 
nation like Germany which was very outstanding in research in World 
War I and before? 

General Woop. Like Germany, sir? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


EUROPEAN RESEARCH OFFICE 


General Woop. We have what we call a European Research Office 
in Frankfurt, which has a small budget dollarwise, but is engaged in 
exploring with German scientists items of interest to us and areas of 
interest to us to make sure that something is not going on that we 
should not capitalize on. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me that Germany is one of the most 
prosperous nations in the world now. They are able to loan money 
around the world. It seems that they could develop something on 
their own now and they should. 

General Woop. They are, as a matter of fact, sir, and this is our 
effort of maintaining contact with them. 


OFFICE IN BELGIUM 


Senator Sauronstatu. General, in addition to that, we have a post 
with headquarters in Belgium headed up by an Air Force colonel, 
which cooperates with France, Belgium, and other countries on 
research efforts, basic research efforts. 

General Woop. Yes, sir; that is the Air Force equivalent of the 
Office the Army has in Frankfurt. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is the Army doing that work separately from 
the Air Force? 

General Woop. Well, they are separate and they are coordinated, 
shall we say. The Army’s effort is in areas of interest to the Army. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Where is the centralization of their effort / 
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General Woop. The centralization is both local in the geographical 
area and back in Washington, too. 

General Conway. I might say, Senator Saltonstall, that the com- 
manding officers of these three groups meet monthly for coordination 
purposes such as I believe you have in mind. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Does the Navy have one over there, too? 


NAVAL RESEARCH OFFICE IN LONDON 


General Conway. Asa matter of fact, they do. The Office of Naval 
Research, the London branch, also exists in Europe. 

These three offices coordinate ona monthly basis. 

In addition to this, each project that is proposed by a European 
is presented to all three of the agencies and the one which considers 
it has primary interest, will generally follow it up. 

In any case, however received, these proposals are all circulated 
to all three branches. 


FUNDS ACQUIRED IN ALLOTMENT 


Senator SaLTonsTaLt. You have no direct ‘appropriation of money ? 
You are alloted money out of the research money in Washington, 
are you not ¢ 

General Conway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstat,. There is no specific appropriation of $10 
inillion, $15 million, ov $50 million for the effort over there in Frank- 
fort ¢ 

General Conway. No, sir; except as part of our budget in our 
office we suballocate amounts according to the proposals received. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. Why is it necessary to have three different 
agencies doing that? Why should that not all be combined under 
one service or under the research effort here in Washington ? 


OPERATION ON TECHNICAL SERVICE LEVEL 


General Conway. This has been considered and seriously discussed. 
There are some advantages, obviously, to doing this. It is felt in the 
Army particularly, where, as you know, research and development, 
generally speaking, operates on the tec hnieal service level, of which 
there are seven of those, the Army itself can best coordinate their 
effort. 

Further, in that each of the services does have areas of primary 
interest, these are not conflicting. It is felt generally that by having 
people on the ground familiar with the Army’s particular and pe- 
ceuliar problems that this particular type of research can be better 
monitored by these people. 

The people i in our European office, for example, are officers who have 
served in our own arsenals, laboratories, and technical services as 
well as our offices in Washington. 


TOTAL FUNDS EXPENDED IN EUROPE 


Senator SauronsTaLL. How much is the total of this money that is 
spent in Europe? 

General Conway. The yearly funding as regards proposals which 
are approved runs about $200,000, Senator. 
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The budgetary amount for fiscal year 1959 is $600,000. 

Senator “SALTONSTALL. That is a little bit less than what the Air 
Force has, is it not ? 

General Conway. I believe it is. 

Senator Young. Could I ask a question or two? 


RESTRICTION ON GERMAN WEAPONS PRODUCTION 


Germany was not permitted to build certain types, to provide certain 
types of weapons until recently ; is that right ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I think I am correet 
in saying that Germany is still limited by its treaties—in NATO and 
in the Europe an Community Treaty—in what weapons it can develop. 

For example, it is limited in size of submarines. 

Senator Youne. They are not even making their own motors for 
their jets. Are they not buying them from the French ? 

General Woop. I'don’t believe I am informed onthat,Senator. You 
may be right, sir. 

Senator Youna. I do not see how we can carry on this load of de- 
fending the whole world when we have nations like Germany as pros- 
perous as they are and very able in this field to do many things as well 
as or better than we can do. 

If we hold them down, I do not see how we can carry the whole load. 

General Woop. I think the areas in which Germany is limited are 
relatively few. There is a considerably larger area of items and areas 
of interest in which Germany is not limited and in which it is doing 
considerable work. 

Senator Younes. Are they limited in the research and development 
in protection against missiles, antimissile missiles ? 

General Woop. Not limited so far as I know in the research effort. 
They are limited perhaps in the production and manufacturing. 

Senator Youne. But they developed a missile that would provide 
much better protection than we now have against missiles, 1 do not 
believe they would be permitted to construct one. 

General Woop. I don’t believe I know the answer to that. I will 
get it for you and submit it. 

Senator Younae. I wish you would. 

The same thing is true with Japan. I do not see how we can keep 
on carrying all this when we have some allies who are as anxious to 
fight communism as we are. It makes no sense to carry on this pro- 
gram as we have been. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1359.) 

Senator Evtenper. As the Senator knows, I have been exposing 
those facts to the Senate for the past 5 years, but with little success. 

I have noticed where the Germans are unhappy because the United 
States proposes to furnish missiles to France at no cost. The Ger- 
mans contend that “If you can give them to France, then why not give 
them tous? Why must we pay?” they say. 

In other words, as I pointed out several years ago, support is not 
based on need anymore, but what the other fellow gets. If he gets it, 
we want it, too. 


COOPERATION OF OTHER COUNTRIES 3 
In research, for instance, to what extent do you have cooperation 
from Europe or anywhere else in the world ? 
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General Woop. Cooperation from other countries, sir ? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes 

General Woop. In addition to the European Research Office which 
I have mentioned, the Department of Defense maintains in Paris what 
is called a Mutual Weapons Development Team. It is a three-service 
organization. It has a budget on the order of $40 million or $50 
million a year in defense funding and it has participation by people 
from our office who are alert to whatever is going on, particularly in 
areas in which we are not heavily engaged or in areas in which new 
items are being developed, shall we say. 

Senator ELxenver. That is in addition to what we are doing here? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; this European Research Office is “almost 
entirely tied to basic research, whereas the Mutual Weapons Develop- 
ment Team is by its name tied to dev elopment of hardware items. 

Senator E.itenper. As I pointed out, in the foreign aid debate a 
couple of weeks ago, we not only furnish funds for research but we 
also furnish the money to build the facilities for research. 

In addition, we build the facilities in which the developed product 
is manufactured. 

The Army, Navy, and the Air Force evidently concur in this, not- 
withstanding the impact that it may have on our own economy. 


FUNDING FOREIGN RESEARCH PROJECTS 


General Woop. I believe the representatives of the Department of 
Defense could better handle this question than I, Senator, but I know 
it is true that any money put into a project through the Mutual 
Weapons Development Team is to assist a country project already go- 
ing and one which the country has been unable, for one reason or an- 
other, to fund completely, but one which we think will be of value to 
the United States. 

Senator ELtenper. That is the basis for all of this, the country is 
unable to do it because of its finances. 

As I have pointed out many times, a country like Belgium, or a 
country like Germany, as Senator Young just pointed out, are fi- 
nancially just as well off as we are, maybe better off than we are. Yet, 
if they say, “We cannot do it because we cannot raise the taxes,” then 
we step in and pick up the tab notwithstanding the cost to our own 
American taxpayers. 


CONTRIBUTION OF FRENCH FACILITY 


Senator Cuavez. General, I think the committee would be interested. 
Fifty million dollars has been mentioned as the contribution of the 
Army for this facility in France. 

General Woop. No, sir; that is DOD money. There is nothing in 
the Army budget. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

The Department of Defense, 350 million. It is still American tax- 
payers’ money. 

Now, what is the contribution of the mutual end of it from the other 
people? 

What do they contribute, outside of the facilities that we build and 
they get back? 
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General Woop. As I say, I really should not try to speak to this, 
sir, because the Defense people have details, but I know that the fund- 
ing in general put in by other countries far exceeds what we put in. 

I would hate to take a “ouesstimate,” but I would say not less than 
the order of 1 to5 

Senator ELLenpEer. You mean to say that those countries are put- 
ting up $250 million ? 

reneral Woop. In this particular field. 

Senator ELienper. In research ? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Exvrenper. I wish you would check that, General Moore, 
and find out the extent to which they are. I have heard that 1 to 
5 figure many times. 

General Moore. I have a statement. 

Senator ELLenpEer. Who will furnish it ? 

General Moore. I will insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MUTUAL WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


1. Objective of program 

The mutual weapons development program (MWDP) was established by a 
special provision of the Mutual Security Act’ of 1953 with the primary objective 
of increasing the defensive capability of our allies and improving our mutual 
security through the provision of United States financial and technical assistance 
to selected highly promising projects for weapons of advanced design in their 
research and development programs, 


2. Administration of the program 

(a) The MWDP is administered by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering) in coordination with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs). The field work is, to a large degree, de- 
centralized and is carried on through the Mutual Weapons Development Team 
(MWDT) in Paris. This team consists of a Director and representatives of 
our three military departments, operating from the Office of the Defense Adviser 
to the United States Ambassador to NATO. 

(b) Bilateral agreements negotiated with the governments of the participat- 
ing countries state the general overall conditions and form the basis for the 
technical agreements signed for each approved project. These technical agree- 
ments set forth the details of the projects and the responsibilities of the par- 
ticipating countries, obligate the funds and serve as the basis for payment by 
the United States of specified amounts contributed to the support of the projects, 
the costs of which are in general shared between the United States and the 
other nations on approximately a 50-50 basis. 


3. Project selection 


(a) Through an annual survey, the MWDT screens the proposals submitted 
by the participating countries and selects for recommendation those which best 
meet the established criteria. Projects selected generally are those which are 
directed toward the fulfillment of an operational requirement or target speci- 
fied by an appropriate operational staff and are subject to significant accelera- 
tion with additional financial support. 

(b) Items resulting from the program are to be made available to other 
countries of the free world under conditions specified in the agreements. All 
technical information concerning a supported project is to be made available to 
the United States, as well as certain license rights to inventions growing out 
of the projects, making possible their production in the United States for use 
of the United States Armed Forces throughout the world. 

(c) To see that the objectives and criteria of the MWDP are met, foreign 
research and development projects are evaluated on a basis comparable to our 
own domestic programs. The following procedures have been established by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) to insure that 
planning and execution of the MWDP receives the guidance and direction of the 
Nation’s Best scientific and technical talent. 
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(1) The Director, MWDT (Paris), in conjunction with technical staffs 
of the services in the field, screens and reviews projects submitted by those NATO 
countries participating in MWDP; MAAG Japan performs an equivalent review 
of Japanese projects submitted for consideration. 

(2) All NATO country projects are reviewed and screened further by the 
United States element of SHAPE. NATO requirements particularly, insofar as 
they can best be determined, are given full consideration. 

(3) The technical staffs of the OASD (Research and Engineering), in con- 
junction with the technical agencies of the ‘military departments, review again 
the projects proposed and recommended by the Director, MWDT, and MAAG 
Japan. 

(4) A steering group, composed of outstanding civilian scientists and con- 
sultants, familiar with the problems confronting the United States in providing 
assistance to our allies in the field of research and engineering, technically evalu- 
ates each program, compares these projects with those within our own domestic 
military research and engineering programs, and submits their recommendations 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering). 

(5) Final determination is made based on the results of the above. 

5. Countries participating 

Initially, six countries entered into bilateral agreements in 1954 with the United 
States on this program. They were Belgium, Italy, France, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. Western Germany entered the program in 
fiscal year 1957. 


5. Financial review of program 


Summary of joint participation through Jan. 31, 1958 


j es j 


Fiscal year | 


Projects Country of origin 


MWDP 


|United States 
| MWDP 
obligation 


|Supple-| Expended | 
| 


New | mental| prior to obligation 
MWDP 

has 33 |_.......| $18,295,700 | $22,703,500 | $19, 094, 500 
1955 _ . a ‘ . wand Ge feanis 10, 390, 280 11, 624, 659 | 21, 353, 990 
= is ‘ we . ow 36 | 10 | 35, 680, 000 | 53, 359, 000 | 43, 547, 064 
Deliwes esa i : 24 | 18 | 30, 031, 686 36, 068, 586 36, 069, 212 
1958. . : ras 4 ge , me WO Bikiten caaueal 4, 444, 800 6, 747, 381 ! 6, 454, 381 
Total__. ; need Pee 132 28 98, 842, 466 130, 503, 126 | | 126, 519, 147 
Total costs 355, 864, 739 
Total country of origin costs 229, 345, 592 
Total United States MWDP obligations al i ; 1 126, 519, 147 
Percentage United States share of total costs 5 ; 35. 5 

Percentage United States share of MWDP 
COs a eck tee, J ae ee 28 = 49.5 


! Includes £160,000 carried as $448,000. 


The above summary shows by fiscal years the joint financial participation in 
the various projects by the countries of origin and the United States. It 
should be noted that, although the joint MWDP participation averages 49.5 
percent, when the total expenditures of the countries concerned are taken into 
account, including the periods prior to as well as during the MWDP agreements, 
the United States share is only 35.5 percent. The obligations for fiscal year 
1958 include £160,000 sterling which, at the rate of $2.80 per pound, is carried 
as $448,000. 


MUTUAL WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT TEAM 


Senator SaLtronsTaLut. On that line, General, is this $50 million 
you are talking about at your Frankfurt research effort ? 

General Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Sattonstay. Is this mutual security / 

General Woop. No, sir; this is a Mutual Weapons Development 
Team. It isa Defense Department agency. 
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Senator Satronstatn. That is separate from this basic research 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

General Woop. Completely separate and in the hardware develop- 
ment only. 

Senator Sarronsratu. In basic research in Frankfurt, it involved 
how much money last year? 

General Woop. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Senator Sarronsratu. This is an effort of $50 million on mutual 
hardware? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Mutual effort hardware? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. That is under the mutual security program, 
Senator? 

Senator Satronstauy. Yes; that is what I was trying to bring out. 

Senator Cnavez. Are there any more questions? 

Senator Savronstaty. I have, Mr. Chairman, but I would rather 
wait until you are through. 


1957 RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Senator Cravez. On page 35 of your justification, research and 
development for the Army, military sciences, special weapons, you 
had for 1957, $13,637,104. 

General Woop. This is the Armed Forces special weapons project 
which is carried in the Army budget, but is defended and expended 
by the Department of Defense. 

Senator Cravez. Nevertheless, in justifying this amount—— 

General Woop. We don’t justify it, sir. The Defense people justify 
it. 

Senator Cuavez. For fiscal 1958, you had $29,500,000, and the 
Defense Department, of which you are a part, for 1959 is requesting 
$11 million more. Is that right? 

reneral Woop. That is what the record shows; yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. That is what the record shows in the justification. 

Now, outside of that, what other money do you want for research; 
that, is, the Army ? 

General Woop. Could I ask my budget director, Mr. Woodside, to 
speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Woopstne. If you are speaking of special weapons only, Sena- 
tor 

Senator Cuavez. That is all that page 35 contains. 

Mr. Woonstpr. Yes, sir. This is the entire requirement for the 
Armed Forces special weapons project. 

Now, we do not show any requirements of the Army in special 
weapons separately in this budget. It would be in the 5700 program 
on page 34 and we would have to get an estimate from our special 
weapons expert. 





UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator Cuavez. Can you give the committee any more information 
on whether you have any unobligated balances for 19572 

Mr. Woonsir. Sir, with respect to the Armed Forces special weap- 
ons project on page 35, notice they went up to $29.5 million. About 
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$14 million of that, sir, was unobligated balances carried over from 
1957. 

Senator Cuavez. What have you unobligated now that will carry 
over to 1959? 

Mr. Woopsipr. The Armed Forces special weapons project, sir, I 
believe—now this is just guesswork, sir—will be on the order of about 
$8 million. That is the last figure I have. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you get us the correct figures? 

Mr. Woopsing. Yes, sir. Obviously we do not know at this time the 
exact amount that will be unobligated at the end of the fiscal year. 
The best estimate available now is $8,109,000. 

Senator E:tenper. General Wood, I wonder if you could give us 


a thumbnail sketch of what gives rise to research and its various 
phases ? 


WARFARE METHODS TEST 


What I have in mind is this: For instance, in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Journal of June 21, 1958, I noticed this item and I quote: 

A modern western is being staged in tests at Fort Rucker, Ala., Army 
Aviation Center. Techniques and tactics are being developed in which rocket- 
firing helicopters will be used in the future to protect cross-country supply 
movements such as the cavalry of old guarded wagon trains across the prairie. 

If such a test is being carried on, what gave rise to it in the light of 
our new methods of warfare? Can you tell me? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

I am covering part of that in this presentation later this morning, 
but I will attempt to speak to it now. 

The Army, in the battlefield of the future, because of atomic weap- 
ons, must fight in considerably more dispersed formations than it ever 
has before. The area occupied by a division will be considerably 
larger than what a division occupied in World War I, where it was 
in trenches, or World War II when it was not in trenches. That gives 
rise to the absolute need for better mobility, better communications, 
better firepower. 

NEED FOR BETTER MOBILITY 


From the mobility standpoint, we believe we have to have vehicles 
to transport us on the ground and just over the ground. 

I will show you some this morning that we either have in test or that 
we are considering in the concept stage. We are not interested in dup- 
licating the Air Force long-range, supersonic-speed type of vehicle. 
We are interested in something that has vertical takeoff or short takeoff 
and landing capabilities so that it can operate in the field with the 
troops from hastily prepared or unprepared landing fields. 


SUPPRESSIVE FIRE TECHNIQUES 


Now, these vehicles, in addition to furnishing movement potential 
for both people and supplies, we feel might well be in the nature of 
elevated machinegun platforms, shall we say, or rocket-firing plat- 
forms, so that our forces on the ground, when they run into a center 
of resistance, can have the advantage of elevated fire to help move. 
We call it suppressive-fire techniques. 
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I would not say it is a concept that we are completely certain of yet, 
but it is one that is being tested and that is what the writer of that 
piece had in mind. 

Senator ELLenper. Will that be used for fighting on home grounds 
or abroad ? 

General Woop. Abroad, sir. When the writer there was talking 
about protecting movements like the cavalry used to do, he was not 
emphasizing the area; he was just emphasizing the type of tactics. 

Senator ELLenpER. Do you dream up conditions and then proceed to 
do the necessary research to meet those conditions ? 

General Woop. Certainly that is a way of going about any efforts 
to solve a military problem. 

We foresee the need to fight in dispersed, small units so that one 
atomic bomb will not wipe out too large a percentage of our Army. 
Having done that, we feel the need of tying those together, enabling 
them to concentrate quickly for fire action and disperse as quickly if 
they are going to live on the atomic battlefield. 

These things are projects or concepts that are in test by the Army 
today. 

Senator ELLenper. To what extent have you developed helicopters 
for this purpose ? 

General Woop. At present, so far as this suppressive fire capability 
is concerned, we are using existing helicopters and light fixed-wing 
aircraft, which the Army “has, to test the idea, but we have in mind, 
and I will show you some concepts of what these will look like in the 
future—— 

FUNDS FOR DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Senator Satronstrati. I want to ask this question, General: In the 
very first part of your statement to this committee, you stated that 
the Army budget presented was $498.7 million, of which $28 million 
was for the Department of Defense agencies, leaving a total of $470.7 
million for the Army. 

Now, have you described what that $28 million is? 

General Woop. No, sir; but I can. 

It is two Department of Defense agencies, of which one has been 
mentioned, the Armed Forces special weapons project, which Defense 
has had the Army carry in its budget for some years now, I under- 
stand, before my time here. They are normally defended before the 
Appropriations Committees by individuals from those agencies. 

I have not the slightest idea of the details of what it is used for. It 
is for research, but conducted entirely by the two agencies we are 
talking about. One is the Armed Forces special weapons project, 
the name of the other one Defense considers classified, so I would 
rather mention it in executive session. 


INCREASE IN ARMY RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator SatronstTaLL. The other question I want to ask is this: 
Army Research has increased this year to $498,700,000. It was $400 
million last year. That is an increase of $98 million. That is satis- 
factory to you people? 

The House put in what the budget asked and that is satisfactory ? 
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General Woop. That is the amount in the President’s budget as 
amended. The President’s budget actually had a »proximately 27.7 
less than that and the amendment which passed the House contains 
27.7 for research and development. The total, as you say, is 498.7, 
ee by the Defense Department. 

Naturally, in the preparation of budgets, during the budget process, 
the Army had suggested a higher figure than this for research and 
develpoment. As you say, this is what has passed the House. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. In addition, there is $520 million in the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s Office. 


COORDINATION OF SPACE WORK 


The space work which you discussed with the chairman a few 
minutes ago is directly he: ded up by Johnson in the Defense Depart- 
ment, and he gives the orders to the Army as to what type of work 
they shall do. That is all coordinated with Mr. Jonnson ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; Mr. Johnson heads the Advance Research 
Project Agency in Mr. McElroy’s office. 

Senator SauronsraLL. When you say $498 million is the amount 
of money that you have in the Army appropriation, the Army research 
will do considerably more than that because it will use a part of this 
$520 million, will it not ? 

General Woop. We will do whatever the Agency wants us to do. 
Presently we are working on projects. Asa matter of fact, the direc- 
tives are sent direct from Mr. Johnson’s office to the Army Ordnance 
Missile Command at Redstone Arsenal to work in this particular area. 


ALLOTMENT TO ARMY 


Senator SatronsratL. How much money is allotted to the Army out 
of that $520 million, so far as you know / 

General Woop. So far as I know, it has not been decided yet, sir. 
It will probably await passage of the bill. But we have small amounts 
that have passed the Congress in the supplement to the 1958 budget. 

I think probably General Moore can give you the exact amount. 

I think the total that ARPA has in fiseal year 1958 allotted to the 
Army for space work is about $20 million. 

For example, the EXPLORER satellites which we have in orbit, 
we were given money for those. 


WORK ON THRUST PROBLEM 


Senator SAvronstaLyL. Without going into detail, the work that the 
Redstone Arsenal is doing is on the thrust problem; is it not? 

General Woop. Well, the Army Ordnance Missile Command, which 
includes Redstone, White Sands, and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of 
Cal Tech and the Army facility at the Redstone Arsenal—the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency—their work has been not only in the thrust, 
but in the entire package necessary to put a satellite in orbit. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one remark, if I may, to 
the chairman. 
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I have 1 or 2 questions for the National Guard, who have come back 
here for questioning. I do not want to interrupt. 

T will ask those questions at the appropriate time. 

Senator Rosertson, Mr. Chairman, before the major general in 
charge of research goes into his testimony about guided missiles and 
research, I have a statement I would like to make. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


FEDERAL BUDGET EXPANSION 


Seantor Roserrson. General, as you may know, I have been privi- 
leged to serve in the Congress 25 years. The amount in the current 
budget for interest is nearly twice the entire expenses of the Govern- 
ment when I was elected in 1932. In those days we appropriated in 
terms of millions and discussed in terms of thousands, and we gave 
close scrutiny in terms of thousands. 

Ever since World War II, we have been appropriating in terms of 
billions and we not only have completely forgotten about thousands, 
but very frequently we do not closely scrutinize millions if it happens 
to be less than a hundred million dollars. 

Now, I am sure that we might well frankly admit that none of us 
have any technical knowledge of nuclear warfare; we do not know 
what nuclear weapons should cost; we do not know what research 
should be engaged in; we have to follow the advice of the experts and 
the military and their scientists in this program. But we do know 
this one fact, and it is a rather startling fact, that this program is 
going to be tremendously costly. And we know that up to this point 
we have not made any substantial savings on conventional weapons. 


INFLATIONARY EFFECT OF BUDGET DEFICITS 


We were told last week that we should prepare to spend in the com- 
ing fiscal year » little more than $40 billion and then at Quantico the 
Defense Chief said it would go up from there. We see no end to 
where it may go. We see no relief from the tax burden involved in 
supporting it. We know that many economists think now that the 
big deficit, which may be three or four billion dollars this year, may 
be up to $11 billion next year without a tax cut, will be inflationary 
in effect because much of that money has to be borrowed and every 
time you borrow a dollar from the commercial banks, you set up $6 
of potential credit. 

INTERSERVICE RIVALRIES 


We do hope that in planning your research program, you can keep 
down interservice rivalries. 

General Woop. Senator Robertson, I share with you your concern 
over the cost of all Government, including the defense part thereof. 
TI am certain that it will get worse before it gets better. However, I 
am not really competent to judge anything but the research and de- 
velopment program. That part of it has not increased dollarwise on 
such a curve as production has. 

Research and development in general is a minor part of the cost of 
an item. In general also, we have found that when we have shortcut 
on research and development, we decrease rather than increase the 
production cost. 
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SOVIET REVIEW 


General Woop. Mr. Chairman, in returning to this discussion, you 
will recall I covered the first third of this presentation. Due to the 
fact that the latter part of what I plan to say deals with United States 
Army research and development hardware, I thought it worth while 
to show you a picture of Soviet developments in this field. 

I know General Gavin showed you some pictures last year. I have 
selected for your interest, I am sure, the official Russian picture of the 
parade in Red Square, Moscow, last November celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of the Red revolution. You will see considerable em- 
phasis here on mobile ground hardware, mobile ground equipment. 

Now, I might say that the film has a sound track on which we placed 
an English commentary, but the music in the background is the origi- 
nal sound track and it comes from massed bands in Red Square, 
totaling a thousand pieces. 

Film demonstration. ) 
xeneral Woop. You see the emphasis, Mr. Chairman, that the Red 
army is placing on mobile ground weapons. 

So much for that. 

SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


I thought I would cover now, sir, some illustrations of our progress 
over the past year. I would say as a preliminary to that that the 
classic areas of effort for any military force are to move, to shoot, and 
to communicate. So our programs fall naturally in those three areas, 
which we call mobility, communications, and firepower. 

Under mobility, we consider capability to move on the ground or 
over the ground in the battlefield area and over bodies of water. 

In communications, we include electronics which in turn encom- 
passes surveillance and control means. 

Under firepower, we include both surface-to-surface and surface- 
to-air missiles and artillery. 

Now, one of our greatest problems is providing the mobility re- 
quired for success on the dispersed battlefield of the atomic era. 
The requirement for mobility is not merely for our tactical units, but 
for our logistic system as well. 


ROLLING FLUID TRANSPORTER 


Here is a system for the bulk transportation of gasoline and oils 
over terrain inaccessible to conventional tank trucks. Each of these 
rubber tanks in the form of a wheel is 5 feet high and 31% feet wide, 
and holds 500 gallons. They are mounted in pairs and can be moved 
by all types of conventional vehicles. 

As a matter of fact, the overall capacity of the fuel train is limited 
only by the pulling power of the towing vehicles. These containers 
may also be air-dropped individually for a supply of fuels and lubri- 
cants in the field. 

Senator Cuavez. Why so much rubber? Why the wheels in the 
back of the tank ? 

General Woop. Those were the containers of the gasoline and oil. 
Those are the containers themselves. There is not any load on them. 

Senator E.tenper. You say the rubber wheels are dropped ? 
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General Woop. They can be air-dropped. 

Senator ELtenper. What becomes of them after they are dropped ? 
Are they destroyed ? 

General Woop. You would not consider them expendable because 
they can be used again. As a matter of fact, you see them there as 
hice. If they were emptied of the liquids in them, they could be 
inflated and be taken back as wheels and refilled again. 

Similarly, from the air, if you dropped them to a unit which was 
somewhere in the battle area, the principal objective, of course, would 
be to supply the gasoline and oil which the containers contain. 

Senator Ex:tenper. Do you find the use of rubber better than 
metal ? 

General Woon. Because of their flexibility ; yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. They serve a dual purpose. 

General Woop. That is the reason for that particular design. We 
have experimented with other designs. We have experimented with 
tanks which, when inflated, fill a vehicle, fill a truck body, a square 
type, you might say, the idea being to get away from the tank truck, 
per se, whic h ean only be used for one thing, and find some containers 
which are more easily handled in the battle area 

Senator Cuavez. General, the terrain appeared rather flat. Have 
you tested them in all types of terrain / 

General Woop. These are currently under test, Mr. Chairman. 
These are developments of the past year and they are being tested 
in all kinds of terrain: yes, sir. 

Senator Ex:enper. Are they in production for use ? 

General Woop. They are not in production for use. 

Senator Youne. Is this gasoline clean ready for use from the tires 
or does it have sediment from the rubber ? 

General Woop. No,sir. It is clean ready for use. 

Senator Young. Each tire holds 500 gallons? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. That would make for mobility all right. 


T—113 ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIER 


General Woop. Yes,sir. That isthe objective, of course. The next 
shot I have is of an armored personnel carrier. We are developing 
this for the infantry; it is air droppable. We call this the T-113. It 
weighs about 16,000 pounds. You will see it come down from that 
C -130 on 6 large, 100 foot, parachutes. 

Now, this vehicle we are developing in two metals, one of aluminum 
and one of steel, light steel. In either case it is designed to be pro- 
tection against small arms fire, against heat and blast from atomic 
explosion and against shell fragments. It will hold 12 men and 
driver. 

That has the same capacity as the armored personnel carrier we 
now have, weighs considerably less, is just as mobile, has the air- 
droppable characteristics which is illustrated, also has amphibious 
characteristics. You will see a shot now of it swimming. This was 
taken on the Ohio, near Fort Knox. 

This vehicle is almost through the development stage. We hope 
to go into production next spring on it. 
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Senator Cuavez. You did have during the war that type of equip- 
ment, did you not? 

General Woop. The amphibious-type vehicles at that time were 
landing vehicles, tracked. Since the war the Army has developed 
armored personnel carriers with a swimming capability as exemplified 
by the M-59, a much bigger vehicle, but with the same capacity in 
personnel. 

Senator Roperrson. Have you solved the problems of those cables 
that run on those tracks which keep them from breaking, which they 
used to do so often on the Weasel 4 

General Woop. I would say, Senator, I would perhaps be saying 
too much, if I said that we have “solved” the problem. Certainly the 
development of tracks for all kinds of vehicles, this one as well as 
tanks, is towards the production of tracks which will not only stay on 
at turns of great speeds, but which will wear longer and not break. 

The tank people, I would say, have been experimenting with that 
since the first tank. We certainly have improved our performance. 

I would hate to say that we have a track to which no damage will 
ever occur from operation. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, as long as personnel are involved, the 
Senators might want to ask some questions as far as that piece of 
equipment is concerned. How are the conditions inside the tank after 
it is closed ? 

General Woop. The conditions inside are tight, of course, but not 
cramped. 

Senator Cuavez. What about breathing ? 

General Woop. The tank is not airtight so far as being a protection 
against enemy gases are concerned. It has a supply of air brought 
in through breathing tubes on the top when it is in the water. 

Senator Cuavez. That is for the personnel ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you that in production ? 

General Woop. No,sir. We expect to go into production next spring 
on it. It is in the development phase now; it is being tested not only 
as a personnel carrier, but as a carrier for certain weapons, for use as 
a command post, for certain other things. 


FOUR-MAN CARRIER 


We also have a four-man carrier in development, a smaller one. 

Senator Extenper. During World War II, 1 believe, you used an 
open vehicle. 

General Woop. A halftrack; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. What you did here was to cover it in order to 
afford the men better protection ; is that the difference ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

You will notice in the Russian film the Russians do not necessarily 
cover theirs. We believe the cover is worthwhile as a protection 
against shell fragments, atomic blast. 

Senator Young. Does the water seep in there or are the soldiers 
dry? 

General Woop. They are dry. 

Senator Younc. When the gate closes up, it is watertight ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 
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Senator ELitenver. I noticed the metal wheels or chains underneath 
the carrier. In the World War II model, I believe you used a rubber 
track, 

General Brirron. The track, I believe you are referring to, sir, 
that was used in World War II was a halftrack which was a banded 
rubber track. That was an attempt to gain light weight but also it 
was rather flexible and caused difficulty. The track which you have 
seen on this vehicle is primarily a metal track, although it has rubber 
pads when you are on a harder surface. 

The track is also designed to work as an old-fashioned pump’s 
bucket, to propel yourself. 

Senator Eienper. In other words, it is not used as a float for the 
vehicle ? 

General Brrrron. The vehicle floats on its own buoyancy and by 
the volume of its hull. 

Senator Extenper. Have you any protection against that upsetting? 

General Brrrron. It is quite stable in inland or still waters. I 
would not recommend it for surf, because it is not designed for 


that. 


COST OF PARACHUTES 


Senator Youne. How much do the parachutes cost to drop a vehicle 
like this? 

General Brirron. The cost is $1,141. However, those are not con- 
sumed in the drop; they are recoverable, though ‘naturally you will 
get a certain loss over a period of use and after a period of time in 
training and use, you must retire it for safety reasons. 

Senator Younc. What are these parachutes made of ? 

General Brrrron. Nylon primarily. They used to be silk, but 
most of them are new compositions now. 

Senator Youne. Are they as expensive as they used to be? 

General Brirron. No, sir. 

Senator Sattonstany. How many men come down in the drop? 

General Brrrron. In the vehicle, none, sir. They are dropped 
separately. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 

Senator SyMIncToN. General, it is a pleasure to see you. 

General Woop. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. In my opinion, there is nobody who knows any 
more about this subject than you do. 

What was the airplane you dropped that out of ? 

General Woop. C-130. 

Senator Symrneron. Can you also drop it from a C~123? 

General Brirron. It is too tight a fit. It actually can be loaded into 
it, sir, under emergency conditions. 

Senator Symrneron. What is the weight of it. 

General Brrrron. When loaded, with the parachute and dropping 
gear, it is over 20,000 pounds, sir, including parachutes and the arrest- 
ing gear. 

General Woop. We reckon if we make a vehicle 16,000 pounds, it is 
droppable in addition to its gear. 

Senator Symtneton. You say it isa necessary unit to be used in case 
we are forced to fight in a foreign country ? 
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General Woop. I think that type of vehicle will be demanded by the 
infantry, in the first place to get about in dispersed warfare and, 
secondly, to have some protection against heat and blast from atomic 
explosions, not at ground zero but anywhere else. 

Senator Symineron. We are building C—130’s today; is that correct? 

General Woop. The Air Force plans are not known to me, sir, on 
that. 


Senator Symineron. That I believe is correct, and it is the only 
tactical airplane that is being built. 


OPERATING RADIUS OF AIRPLANE 


Now let me ask you this question : With the weight of 20,000 pounds, 


Ww hat would be the operating radius, not the range but the operating 
radius of that airplane? 


General Woop. I don’t believe I know. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you furnish that for the record at this 
point ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; we can. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The operating range with a load of 21,600 pounds (weight of the T-113 
for an air-drop mission) is 1,300 nautical miles. 


Senator Symrineron. If you drop one of these, can you only drop one 
from an airplane? 

General Brrrron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. What is the capacity in poundage of the 
C-130? 

General Brirron. Here again it is a function of range of course, and 
your operation. 

Senator Symrneron. Can you give a little more information to the 
committee on that as to how much weight you can have in there based 


on the range; in other words, how many pounds at 250 miles, how many 
pounds at 500 miles ? 


General Brirron. Yes, sir; we can give you that. 


Senator Symineton. Up to the limit of range with that poundage; 
yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Operating radius of C—130A when carrying various payloads (cargo air dropped) 


Payload 

Operating radius: (pounds) 
Se Salsseen| MN. 2S Se A Se ee ea eecoaameene 30, 600 
GOO mations MeN oli a Ce ee eee 30, 000 
SHO DAUGICEL WR cnccicinntacteeliiss daiideess ste 29, 600 


Senator Cuavez. The equipment is only as good as you can operate 
and use; is that correct ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That depends a lot on the aircraft that carries it? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF ARMY MOBILITY 


Senator Symineron. My questions are directed to the point that I 
believe if you are going to have any Army at all, and I believe you 


26879—58——33 
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need an Army, that you are wasting a lot of money unless your Army 
is modern and mobile. 

I do not believe the American Army is modern in these categories 
and I do not believe it is adequately mobile. 

Would you agree to that, General Wood ? 

General Woop. You know, Senator, I address myself to mobility on 
the battlefield, tactical mobility, because under the organization of the 
Defense Department, strategic mobility is to be supplied by the Air 
Force and Navy. 

T agree with the statement you have made; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsnax. General, we hear a lot about these ground 
forces, and of course, I realize that is the Army’s particular objective, 
to supervise that phase of warfare. 


NATURE OF FUTURE WAR 


Recently I saw the great Air Force show that we had out at Andrews 
Field. As a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I have listened for days and weeks and months to descriptions of 
nuclear weapons and everything. I find myself greatly confused to 
know whether we are going to fight this next war. God grant that 
we do not become involved in another one, in the air, on the sea with 
these submarines, with nuclear weapons, or whether we are going 
to send out squads of ground forces to be targets, with planes in this 
aerial warfare. 

What isthe score? Can you tell us briefly ? 

General Woop. You open a subject that one could talk about for 
some time, Senator. 

I will confine myself to just a few basic truths. 

Senator Dworsuak. I ask that most sincerely because I do not pose 
as a military expert or authority here. 

General Woon. Yes, sir. 

In the first place, I think it is agreed by any military man or any stu- 
dent of the problem that there is ‘unlikely to be an Army, Navy, or Air 
Ferce war by itself, that you have to have combinations, perhaps 
various combinations, depending on the operations in which you en- 
gage, but you have to have combinations of forces from all three. 

Further, I think that while some people can debate what the inten- 
tions of our potential enemy might be, what the probability of his 
utilizing forces may be, any military man has to make his plans based 
on the capabilities of that enemy and his capabilities today run from 
local action on one extreme to a nuclear exchange on the other extreme. 

The United States Army, Navy, and Air Force have to be prepared 
to fight the kinds of conflict that range that whole spectrum. Since 
we are not going to initiate a war—if we do it will certainly be the 
first time in the history of this country—we have to be able to react 
to whatever kind of war the other fellow fights. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is a good brief explanation. You have to 
be prepared then to resist any kind of attack. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General. 
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AIR MOBILITY 


General Woop. The next part of this discussion, sir, deals with air 
mobility, a point that Senator Ellender talked about earlier. 

As I have said, we have to be able to move over the battlefield and 
to reconnoiter with what our sky troopers now call “zero foot pres- 
sure” on the terrain, which means moving in the nap of the earth just 
above the battlefield. 

I have here some examples of the air vehicles in which the Army is 
interested. 

“CARIBOU” 


The first we call the Caribou. This is a troop transport and cargo 
plane. It is the largest fixed wing aircraft the Army is procuring for 
test, weighing some 14,000 pounds, and therefore had to get special 
permission from the Secretary of Defense to exceed the 5,000-pound 
limitation under which the Army operates. 

The Caribou can carry 28 troops. It can take off from very short 
landing fields and land on the same, in the area of conflict, unimproved 
fields such as you will see there. This is an aircraft bought partly 
off the shelf for testing purposes, to test the concept. We expect to re- 
ceive our first one for test in February of next year. 

Also, we need to experiment in the Army with what we call test 
beds. In that way we avoid spending large sums on money for air 
craft until we are sure of the amount principle involved. 

I have three principles here just now in the form of first test hard- 
ware models which I thought might be interesting. These are used 
to test validity of and to refine new designed cone ept prior to the de- 
velopment of operational aircraft themselves. 

These three test beds are called, respectively, tilt wing, ducted fan, 
and deflective slipstream. 

You will see what the names mean as we go along. 


TILT WING AIRCRAFT 


This is the tilt wing model. This is an effort to test the development 
of a combined helicopter and conventional aircraft. You see the wing 
is moving there. This is a joint Army-Navy project. 

The Navy, on behalf of the Marines, is interested also in some way 
of getting about the battlefield with minimum takeoff and landing 
facility. This is powered by a turbine engine with a shaft to each of 
the propellers that you see in the wing itself, Here you see the first 
test of hovering as a helicopter. 


DUCTED FAN AIRCRAFT 


This one is called the ducted fan principle. Here we have at the 
extreme on each wing a propeller in the form of a fan inside a hous- 
ing. 

Here the wing does not tilt, but the 2 nacelles, 1 at each end, do tilt, 
thereby providing another solution to the same sort of problem that 
the other one dealt with. This is almost a bailing wire mock-up to 
test the principle. 

Senator SatronstaLy. How many men will that hold? 
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_ General Woop. This particular ¢ onfiguration will hold only a pilot, 
sir. This is a test of the principle. This also has a gas turbine engine 
with a shaft to each of the fans. 


DEFLECTED SLIPSTREAM AIRCRAFT 


This one is called deflected slipstream. This is made by Ryan in 
California. 

Here you see the extensive flaps on the trailing edges of the wing 
designed to deflect the slipstream. The air that goes by the wing is 
diverted to the ground and increases the vertical lift capability. This 
is the first rollout of this model and illustrates, as I say, a test. 

Senator Cuavez. The three pieces are still in the process of testing / 

General Woop. Yes, sir; those are the first. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your timing if things go well? 

General Woop. You see, we are not, in the case of these 3 ve- 
hicles, pointing to a particular operational vehicle out of any 1 of the 
3. Weare testing the principle to see if we can use it in the future. 

I would think it will certainly be under test for a year or upward of 
15 months. 

MOHAWK 


The next one | want to show you is the Mohawk, which is a new 
airplane we are developing, a fixed-wing aircraft which will cruise at 
some 200 knots and also take off and land on unimproved fields in 
the combat area. We want to use this for visual, photographic and 
radar reconnaissance of the battle area. 

This is a rugged aircraft manufactured by Grumman. This is an 
Army and Marine joint development also, ‘and incorporates armor 
protection for the pilot since the airplane will be. used for reconnais- 
sance over hostile areas. 

We will get delivery on the first four of these sometime in this fiscal 
year. 

SURVEILLANCE DRONE 


Here is an ordinary target drone which has been scaled up in size 
and equipped with cameras to extend our surveillance capability. We 
visualize we will want to have observation in places where we cannot 
get these piloted airplanes that I have just been showing you. This 
is a camera and plane operated by remote control on the ground. After 
the pictures are taken, the controller can cause the motor to stop, a 
parachute to be released and the drone dropped close by to where it 
can be recovered. You will see that take place here in a moment. 

This officer is signaling where to drop it and here we have it dropped. 
The camera will be recovered and the film processed and the pictures 
developed of the terrain over which the plane has flown. 

Obviously that is an interim vehicle. It is a slow speed and low 
endurance type of drone, because its gas capacity is limited, but. we 
are testing here a principle to see what we can do with it and we 
will go along into the higher endurance ones. 

Senator Exrtenper. Are the pictures taken by remote control ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eiienver. How do you know where the pictures should be 
taken? 
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General Woop. What the operator has is a map of the area and, of 
course, he is interested in taking pictures of what is there in the way 
of enemy material so he orients his drone over the area. 

Senator ELLenver. In order to make the operation successful, must 
you have a correct map of the terrain over which the plane flies? 

General Woop. Not necessarily. There are different ways of con- 
trolling an aircraft or drone that way. 

For example, you might send it out to take a strip map of, say, a 
200-mile area in front of you, back and forth until it gets pictures com- 
pletely of that area. In that case you would orient it based on a plan 
in advance as to the area you want to fly over. 

Now, so much for mobility. I would like to turn now to fire- 
power 

Senator ELLeNpeR. May I ask one more question ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 





SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AIRCRAFT 


Senator ELLeNnver. Is the cost of those planes included in the re- 
search appropriation or charged to different accounts ? 

General Woop. I would say in this particular area we would charge 
these to research, applied research. 

Senator ELLENpER. You are requesting, as I recall, General Moore, 
about $614 billion for research and development. 

General Moorr. That is right, sir, and it does not include the cost 
after an item has been declared ready for all-out procurement. 

Senator ELttenpver. In other words, up to the point where the “go 
sign” is given to go in production, then your research costs stop, and 
the manu facturi ing costs are charged to some other appropriation. 

General Moore. It is charged to the same appropriation, but it is 
for procurement as distinguished from being a part of research and 
development. 

General Woop. I thought I would show you a few of the Army 
missiles which are in development. 


SERGEANT 


The first one is SERGEANT. This is a new solid propellant bal- 
listic missile. This is the second generation of a ballistic missile for 
this particular range. It replaces the CORPORAL, which is in the 
hands of troops, as you know. It is lighter and smaller. Here it is 
on its tactical erector launcher. It is now under development. 

These pictures were taken at White Sands. Here is another shot of 
the same weapon. 

Senator Sarronsraui. What is the range of that ? 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Senator Evtenver. That is to take the place of artillery ¢ 

General Woop. Yes, sir. In general, of course, missiles are artillery. 
The Army believes that very strongly. 


REDSTONE 


Now, the next is a shot of the REDSTONE. I show it to you al- 
most entirely to show you the A-frame erector there and the mobile 
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launching platform on which the REDSTONE is placed. The RED- 
STONE is just now being readied for deployment. 

This A-frame that you see there replaced a 25-ton crane we used 
to have and is designed, of course, to make the weapon more mobile 
for the field force. We have just finished training the first unit 
which is about to be deployed. 

Senator Exnenper. Are we to understand that the REDSTONE 
can be fired from anywhere and you do not have to build a special 
platform ? 

General Woop. Anywhere you can find a piece of ground flat 
enough to put a launching pad on. 

Senator ELienper. Then it is fully equipped and comes ready for 
use ? 

General Woop. It is handled empty. It is a liquid propellant mis- 
sile. It is fueled in the field. 


FIELD FORCE WEAPON 


Senator Exnenper. You do not have to build any special platform ? 

General Woop. No, sir; this is a field force weapon. 

Senator Exixenper. It can be shot from any terrain provided it is 
level. 

General Woop. That is right. This is a 175-mile missile compared 
with the CORPORAL’s 75 miles. 

Senator Symineron. You say the REDSTONE is 175 miles, 
General ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; nautical miles. 

Senator Symrineron. What is your next range / 

General Woop. Above that we have none yet, sir. The PER- 
SHING is being developed to be more than that. 

Senator Symineton. How about the JUPITER? 


RANGE OF JUPITER MISSILE 


General Woop. The JUPITER we are manufacturing for the Air 
Force, 1,500 miles. 

‘ : ° 

Senator Symineron. Is that because you are manufacturing for 
the Air Force? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 


MISSILE RANGE LIMITATION ON ARMY 


Senator Symrneron. What is the limit that has been prescribed as 
to the range of a missile that the Army would use itself? 

General Woop. The memorandum of Mr. Wilson of November 1956 
limited the Army to 200 miles, but the directive authorizing the Army 
to work on the PERSHING really amended that. I would rather 
hold details for the executive session, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Was there an increase in the range that is 
being allowed the Army ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. It is not being allowed up to 1,500 miles; is 
that correct ? 

General Woop. That is correct. 
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Senator Symineton. I want to say for the record I question the 
merits of the range limitation. 


GERMAN BIG BERTHA ARTILLERY 


General, have you been able to compare the missiles, of which you 
are now speaking, to the so-called Big Bertha artillery used by the 
Germans in World War I? 

Was it really a cannen or was it a missile like you are working on? 

General Woop. The Big Bertha was definitely a cannon, Senator, 
and was eventually captured and pictures made of it. 

Senator Symrneron. So it had no similarity to what you are doing 
now ? 

General Woop. No, sir; not at all. It was a rifled cannon. 

The REDSTONE, as you know, was the vehicle we used to launch 
Explorers I and II. It furnished the primary power unit. 


JUPITER 


I do have a shot of JUPITER. This is the JUPITER showing 
a test at Cape Canaveral. It also has a mobile launching pad. You 
see it is very similar to the REDSTONE;; it is just a little platform 
there. 
SOLUTION OF REENTRY PROBLEM 


You are also familiar with the fact that we recently fired one at 
a full tactical range with a nose cone which was recovered !—solving 
so far as the Army is concerned, the reentry problem—the tremen- 
dous heat generated on the nose cone when it returns to the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Senator Symineron. Would you say for the record that the reentry 
problem on the JUPITER has been solved ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 


HAWK 


General Woop. On turning to surface-to-air missiles, I want to 
show you the HAWK. It is not yet in production for troops, but 
this is for defense against low-flying aircraft, complementing the 
NIKE-AJAX and HERCULES. Three HAWKS on a launcher. 
You see it is a simple launcher. It is just as mobile as a 214-ton 
truck, and it will be used principally to defend the field army. 

There is a shot taken at White Sands, the target was an F-80 
drone. You will see another shot from the other side of White Sands 
of the same plane. The advantage gf this one, even though the tele- 
phone wires get in the way, is to show you at what low altitude 
that QF-80 was flying. 

There is the HAWK missile. It isa seeker. If you watch closely 
after it passes two telephone poles together, you will see it overtake 
the QF-80 just below the telephone wire. 

Senator ELtenprr. Does that missile seek its target ? 
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EXPLORER 


General Woop. This one does. I have a shot of one of the Ex- 
plorers being launched, which is a matter of interest. It is a short 
one. This shows the top of the Explorer. This shows the entire 
assembly. : 

You see that isa REDSTONE propulsion unit. The top was given 
the spin to give it stability outside of the earth’s atmosphere. The 
little top cylinder is the satellite itself. 

As you know, the Explorers are contributing to the success of the 
International Geophysical Year, collecting data on cosmic rays, 
micrometeorites, and temperatures in outer space. ‘They also provide 
information useful in mapping the world and on radio propagation. 


LEVELS OF RADIATION AT HIGH ALTITUDES 


One thing they have discovered is that at altitudes of 600 miles 
there are levels of radiation hundreds of times greater than had been 
expected. 

An explanation of this radiation is not established, nor is the depth 
of the band in which it occurs. 

It has two tiny devices aboard which measure the density of the 
micrometeorites which are very small meteors which will be en- 
countered by space travelers. Explorer III went through the meteor 
swarm identified with the orbit of Halley’s Comet during the first 
week in May. There is evidence that these micrometeorites in the 
orbit of the comet damaged the satellite. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have this morning in the way of a 
presentation. As I said at the beginning, I have some items which 
are in the future, which are still classified, which I will be glad to 
show the committee when it has time. 

Senator Cuavez. General, before the hearings are closed it is my 
purpose to have a closed meeting. We will see that you come over 
here and give us any information. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I want to thank you very much. 

General Woop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(General Wood’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mags. GEN. Ropert J. Woop, Deputy CHIEF oF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, ARMY, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to have the privi- 
lege of appearing before your committee to present the Army’s research and 
development program. 

The Army budget, as amended, presented to Congress includes $498.7 million 
new obligational authority for the fiscal year 1959 research and development 
appropriation. This figure includes g$28 million for Department of Defense 
agencies, leaving a total of $470.7 million for Army R. and D. Although the 
Army has no responsibility for the research and development activities of the 
Department of Defense agencies, their fiscal requirements are carried in the 
Army research and development appropriation as a matter of administrative 
corivenience. 

The broad objective of Army research and development is to increase the 
Army’s potential for deterring general war—as well as more limited armed 
conflicts—and for winning either type of armed conflict. 

To accomplish this objective we must strengthen the Army’s unique capability 
to seize, to defend, and to control land areas. We must devise practical means 
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for dealing directly, and forcefully, with enemy forces on land areas. We are 
acutely aware that, in this age of atomic weapons and missiles, the Army contri- 
bution to national military power must be both versatile and flexible if it is to 
support national policy effectively. In short, the Army must be prepared to apply 
as full, but as measured, military force as national policy may prescribe. 

We appreciate that Army strength, to be effective, must be politically usable. 
Such utility must be readily apparent to an enemy. Military strength that 
obviously can be applied only in the more dire circumstances dictates a military 
strategy which is no longer the servant, but rather the master, of policy. Such 
strength restricts the statesman’s ability to maneuver to the limits of a narrow 
and limited military capability. 

Consequently, the Army must develop the weapons and the equipment for a 
ground force capable of fighting any type of conflict. For example, we must 
provide air defense and antimissile systems to defend the United States from air 
and missile attack and powerful surface missile systems which will enable us to 
strike strong blows in any initial general war exchange. 

For local wars and limited aggressions we provide Army “fire brigade” type 
forces with the mobility and the firepower required to smother such outbreaks 
before they can spread to the universally dreaded all-out nuclear war. Speed of 
reaction and tactical atomic firepower will be major factors in executing that 
task. 

Disadvantages inherent in delaying military reactions to local aggressions, 
once national policy has determined the use of military force, are twofold. 
First, costs in manpower and materiel are increased because the duration of the 
conflict will be prolonged. Second, the danger of general war is increased 
because the enemy has more time to commit a greater proportion of his resources. 
The greater the commitment of his resources the greater stake he has in the issue 
and consequently the greater risk of an all-out conflict. 

With regard to tactical atomic firepower some observers argue that any use of 
atomic weapons heightens the danger of general war. This does not necessarily 
follow; particularly now when we are improving our arsenal of low-yield, tacti- 
cal atomic weapons. Such weapons can be militarily decisive in a given situa- 
tion, without involving unacceptable civil destruction. They offer great promise 
for ending local aggressions rapidly, before they can expand into more general 
conflict. 

To summarize, Army research and development is developing weapons and 
materiel which will enable the Army to support national policy with discrimina- 
tory and applicable force in this age of missiles and nuclear munitions. 

Let me single out some of the more significant achievements which have taken 
place during the past year in Army research and development and outline our 
plans for the future in the fields of research, mobility, communications, and 
firepower. 

In the field of basic research we are making significant progress in areas which 
will contribute to the combat effectiveness and well-being of the individual soldier. 

For example, our medical research is rapidly uncovering methods and techniques 
which will increase the chance of survival of the combat wounded. We are 
making significant progress in the repair of nerve injuries and in the application 
of surgical grafts. In addition to military application, we can readly foresee the 
benefits derived from these in any major civil disaster. 

The Army’s polar and Arctic research program has been of the greatest value 
in gaining for the Army additional capabilities to operate in the polar lands. 
In fiscal year 1959 the Army intends to push forward with research and develop- 
ment in this area. 

The research segment of our program is probably the most important factor in 
the long-range aspects of national defense. In this fast-moving scientific age, it is 
axiomatic that future weapons will be no better than the scientific research efforts 
made now. To insure firm support of oir program, the role of scientific research 
in the military mission must be clearly understood and properly supported. 
Immediate results are not tangible weapons; they are new data, new ideas, and 
new principles, any one of which may eventually become the essential key to a 
radically new weapon. 

In the realm of mobility it is my conviction that we have great opportunities 
for tactical and strategic advances. This is true in both air and land vehicles. 

Tactical atomic weapons have increased the need for armor-protected firepower 
and mobility. We need tanks of the lightest possible weight commensurate with 
increased radiological protection capable of performing all the roles of armor. 
The T95 tank is now under development. The objectives we are seeking in the 
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T95 are a significant increase in gunpower, a decrease in weight, increased frontal 
armor protection, and a significant reduction in fuel consumption. 

In the field of ground mobility a high-priority project in the fiscal year 1959 
program is a family of lightweight, air-transportable armored vehicles. There 
are two basic types, a 4-man carrier and a 13-man carrier. These vehicles are 
being developed to provide the infantry with increased mobility and protection 
in the atomic-battle area. These carriers can also be modified to provide effective 
weapons mounts. 

Development will continue in 1959 to provide air-transportable combat and sup- 
port vehicles with more efficient transmissions, lightweight suspension systems, 
and engines of improved performance characteristics and decreased fuel 
consumption. 

In the field of air mobility we seek developments which will enable us to gain 
a clear mobility differential over the type of land forces common to past combat 
operations. Our research aircraft program for the exploitation of vertical and 
short takeoff and landing aircraft is on the verge of achieving technical break- 
throughs. These unusual air vehicles will permit the Army to exploit rapidly 
employment of tactical atomic weapons and will provide vastly increased mobility 
for Reserve combat forces. 

As a result of our experience gained with the one-man flying platform we have 
recently initiated the development of an aerial jeep. The aerial jeep will be 
built on the flying platform concept and will use multiple-ducted fans for lift 
and propulsion. We are developing prototypes of this aircraft in 1958. The 
aerial jeep is being designed to carry a 1,000-pound payload over a 50-mile 
radius and will have an agility comparable to helicopters. In fiscal year 1959 
we will continue with development and testing of the prototypes. 

To provide short range, rapid, tactical mobility for missiles, armored vehicles, 
and other types of heavy equipment in the battle area, the Army in fiscal year 
1959 will initiate development of a medium transport helicopter (called the 
Chinook) capable of carrying an internal load of 3 to 4 tons. 

In the field of comniunications and electronics, the Army requires the means 
to detect and locate targets and to gather information of the enemy. This is 
one of the great problems in modern warfare which becomes critical with the 
increased ranges of our weapons systems. 

The Army’s combat surveillance program is designed to develop the all- 
weather, day and night means to keep both the enemy and our own forces under 
constant observation and to locate remunerative targets. We are emphasizing 
the development of long-range high resolution radars, photographic and infrared 
techniques, surveillance drone systems, and associated programs for equipments 
to process and display the data procured. 

As to communications, a development program will be completed early in 
fiscal year 1959 that will provide an entirely new series of tactical communica- 
tions equipment for the field army. This equipment will more nearly meet the 
requirements of commanders to control effectively subordinate units and co- 
ordinate firepower under extremely mobile and dispersed conditions. 

In the field of firepower we have made great progress in the missile area 
during the past year. 

The JUPITER intermediate range ballistic missile was started in November 
1955, and its production is on schedule. This missile will be made available to 
the Air Force to meet the Department of Defense-directed operational avail- 
ability date. As you know, based on a Department of Defense memorandum 
of November 26, 1956, the Army has not included funds for JUPITER in this 
program. 

The JUPITER missile has been one of the Army’s most successful and rapid 
developments. The Army is justly proud of the ballistic missile team for its 
effort in the development of this missile system. 

You are familiar with the recent firings of the JUPITER C which have placed 
the two EXPLORERS in orbit. The EXPLORERS are contributing to the suc- 
cess of the International Geophysical Year through the information they collect 
on cusmie rays, micrometeorites, and temperatures in outer space. In addition, 
optical and radio tracking of these satellites is permitting us to make mapping 
eorrections by triangulation methods and is providing vitally needed data on 
outer atmosphere densities, effects of the earth’s magnetic field, and the precise 
shape of the earth. 

As you know, the Army has recently been directed by the Department of 
Defense to proceed with its plans to develop a solid propellant field army ballistic 
missile, the PERSHING. This missile will be smaller, lighter, and even more 
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mobile than the REDSTONE. It will greatly increase our flexibility in pro- 
viding atomic fire support to the field army. This missile is a top-priority 
development. 

In the surface-to-air field the Army’s objective is to provide the capability of 
protecting the continental United States and overseas forces against the future 
threats, ranging from manned aircraft to ballistic missiles. 

In this field, fiscal year 1958 marks a significant milestone. We now have 
in production a second generation air defense weapon in NIKE-HERCULES. 
This greatly improved missile system will be the first surface-to-air weapon 
having an atomic warhead. We will begin deployment in June of this year. 

We have made significant progress in two other important developments. These 
are HAWK and NIKE-ZEUS. The HAWK is being developed to counter the 
low altitude threat and NIKBH-ZEUS to defeat the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. We are also working on PLATO, the antimissile defense system for 
the field Army. 


The foregoing has been a brief summary of our research and development 
program. The Army research and development effort within the budget provided 
us will continue to be directed toward providing the best possible weapons sys- 
tems and equipment necessary for a modernized Army in this atomic era. 


Army NatrionaL GUARD 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY 
DIVISION ; AND MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


SIZE OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Cnavez. Now, General McGowan, wilf you please resume 
your seat. Senator Saltonstall has some questions he would like to 
ask you. 

Senator SatronsraLu. General, my principal question is that there 
is the issue of the size of the National Guard. What is your position 
and the position of the Pentagon National Guard authorities on that? 

To be specific, the increase in the National Guard, as I understand it, 
from 360,000 to 400,000 men involves $51,419,000. 


HOUSE ACTION 


General McGowan. Senator Staltonstall, as you have indicated, the 
budget request was for moneys in support of the year-end strength in 
fiscal 1959 of 360,000, a decline of 40,000 in fiscal 1959. The House 
did restore or add $27.4 million to this in partial addition of funds in- 
dicated in testimony to the House Appropriations Committee that the 
National Guard Bureau, in response to questions. felt were needed. 

The sum the Senator mentioned of $27 million was to the guard 
budget and $24 million to the O. and M. of the Army. 

Senator SatronsTauu. That is correct. 

No. 1, do you approve the House recommendation, or do you stand 
by the President’s request as to the need of these additional men? 

No. 2, if the Senate goes along with the House, is this enough 
money or is it too much ? 

General McGowan. To answer the first question, Senator, I may 
request only those sums which are in the President’s budget. In 
answer to the second question of the Senator, the $51 million is the 
sum required to maintain the strength of the guard at 400,000 and 
within it to pay for drill pay, weekly drill pay, and annual field 
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training, plus the cost of the additional 33,000 6-month trainees 
which would be required above the 22,000 in the lower figure. 

Senator SatronsraLy. How will this additional number in the Na- 
tional Guard be organized and how will they be trained ? 

General McGowan. This additional strength, as you call it, Sen- 
ator Saltonstall, is to maintain the strength that the guard will be 
reduced to by July 1 next. The strength of the guard as of April 
30 was about 410,000. We are required to reduce to 400,000 by ‘the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 

As we go down from 400,000 we will have to reduce the percent of 
table of organization strength in all our units, by 40,000 over the 
fiscal year. 

Senator Savronstatt. Would you abolish units or consolidate 
them ? 

TROOP STRUCTURE 


General McGowan. There is another question involved, sir, which 
is the troop structure. Without going off on that subject, sir, if the 
guard is retained at 400,000 I am of the opinion that we will have 
more units left in the structure of the guard than if we go down to 
360,000. 

Senator Savronsrati. These men can be easily trained 4 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLL. And they can be enlisted ? 

General McGow AN. Yes, sir. Our great difficulty today, strange 
enough, is forcing our strength down to 400,000. It is being accom- 
plished with the greatest diffic vulty. 

Senator Satronsrauy. I do not think I have any more questions. 

Senator Cuavez. General, you testified this morning that in April 
you had 410,000 in the National Guard. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The budget cut it down to 360,000. The House 
increased it to 400,000. 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Hence, if the Senate agrees with the House fig- 
ures you will still be short 10,000? 

General McGowan. We are still 10,000 above programed year-end 
strength, yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Hayden has had some correspondence 
with General Traub with reference to the National Guard. It up- 
pears from the letter than the Department of the Army had $335 
million appropriated by the Congress last year for the Army National 
Guard. Certain changes will be made within the program appor- 
tionment because of the increased participation in the 6-month train- 
ing program. Other changes include additional funds required for 
civilian technicians and ingrade promotion. Reduction in other 
phases of the program would supply the funds needed in addition to 
the $7,100,000 to be placed in reserve, thus reducing certain planned 
activities indicated in the table provided with the letter. That is a 
memorandum prepared as a result of General Traub’s letter. Do you 
have any comments to make on it? We would like to have you do it 
at this time because I am going to insert General Traub’s letter to Sena- 
tor Hayden in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF TITE ARMY, 


Washington, D.C., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. CarRL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR HaybDEN: The purpose of this letter is to advise vou and the 
members of your committee of necessary reprograming within the Army Na- 
tional Guard appropriation for fiscal year 1958. 


Amount of Amount of | Amount of 





Activity budget program program as revised major 

approved by program reprograming 
Congress | 
(1) 2) (3) (4) 

she ~ Bie 
7000 Military Personnel costs dal . $193, 281,000 | $194, 043, 000 | +-$762, 000 
7100 Command and management ---_- sides 1, 515, 000 1, 498, 000 | —17,000 
7200 Training ‘ ; ; 2,700,000 | 2, 610, 000 | —90, 000 
7300 Materiel ; ; 13, 330, 000 5, 900,000 | —7, 430,000 
7400 Supply and repair parts ; 16, 000, 000 14, 392, 000 —1, 608, 000 
7500 Service, including equipment maintenance ie ‘ 94, 333, 000 98, 433, 000 +4, 100, 000 
7600 Ant iaircraft defense inte atthe: | 12, 641, 000 9, 824, 000 — 2, 817, 000 
Unprogramed___. éeaniundlchowhineenie 7, 100, 000 +7, 100, 000 
A ppropriation total ate cea bated 333, 800, 000 333, 800, 000 | o 


Program 7000.—Additional requirement of $762,000 is attributed to increased 
participation in the 6-month active-duty training program. This program is one 
of high priority in the interest of greater proficiency and maintenance of 
programed strength. 

Program 7500.—The amount contained in the fiscal year 1958 budget for the 
civilian technician program has proven to be insufficient to maintain the requested 
strength. Furthermore, it was necessary to provide for step-in-grade increases 
and implementation of wage-board schedules. An increase of $4,100,000 is 


required to maintain the civilian technician program at the present level of 
employment at authorized rates of pay. 


Unprogramed.—The $7,100,000 indicated as unprogramed represents that part 
of the appropriation which will not be obligated as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Defense financial plan and Bureau of Budget reserve. 


Reductions.—In order to operate within funds made available to the Depart- 
ment of Army and still provide for the high priority activities noted above, it is 
necessary to reduce the level of activity in certain programs as indicated in the 
foregoing tabulation. It should be noted, however, that reduction of activities is 


primarily attributable to Bureau of Budget reserve in consonance with the ap- 
proved Department of Defense financial plan. 


Any further information you may desire concerning this matter will be gladly 
furnished. 


Sincerely, 


Davin W. TRAUB, 
Major General, GS, Director of Army Budget. 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO INCREASE GUARD FUNDS 


General McGowan. In the full statement, Mr. Chairman, you will 
recall, I commented on the Army technician program whereby the 
National Guard Bureau received a reapportionment in January of 
sums to increase the man-year of employment in fiscal 1958. Because 
that reapportionment was granted after the budget request was pre- 
pared, the net effect presently i is that unless the guard appropriation 
were increased by $4.2 million there would be a loss in fiscal year 
1959 of 930 technician man-years. 

I think that is the point of your question, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Any other questions of General McGowan ? 
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ARMORY FACILITIES 


Senator Satronsrauu. I would like to ask this one question that 
occurs tome. Do you have the armory facilities and equipment facili- 
ties to maintain 400,000 men ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Senator Sarronstaui. Do you have the armory facilities and equip- 
ment for 360,000 men ? 

General McGowan. We have the equipment, sir, to train the 360,000 
until we get into the pentomic type reorganization when we will then 
require more modern type weapons, missile weapons. 

With respect to armories, there will still be a substantial shortage 
of armories even with the 360,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The difference, then, will come in additional 
equipment ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Senator Sauronsrau.. Does that show in your operation and main- 
tenance figure / 

General McGowan. No, that comes from the Army without reim- 
bursement from National Guard appropriations, sir, and I know 
that has been a subject that has been presented by the Army on its 
need for modernization of equipment. It is from that field that we 
would be reequipped. 

Senator Satronstati. So that it would require more equipment 
from the Army for National Guard purposes without reimbursement 
tothe Army. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. On the Army picture, I believe. 

Senator SauronsTatu. Yes. 


ARMORY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. But in the Armory problem you have testified 
heretofore that you did have a program of construction, not that you 
would request anything in 1959 but you were going to use unobligated 
money or money that you have in hand now. 

General McGowan. With respect to Armory construction, sir, be- 
cause our obligations have been limited to a specific figure in fiscal 
1958 we will carry forward and have available for construction in 
fiscal year 1959 approximately $15.5 million for Armory construction. 
Of that amount, we will be required to carry forward about $2.5 mil- 
lion into fiscal 1960. So we will be limited to a program of about $13 
million in Armory construction in fiscal 1959. 

Senator Cuavez. It was for that reason that you did not request 
any new construction money for 1959? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR GUARD 


Senator E.xenper. General, to what extent is the guard being given 
modern equipment ? 

General McGowan. I think you will be pleased to learn, Senator 
Ellender, that we are partially reequipped today with the M—48 tank 
as an instance. We were completely equipped with the M-47, which 
is amodern tank. Except for the missile-type weapons, the very latest 
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weapons of that type, I should say that we are adequately equipped 
with the latest weapons. 

As an instance, our radios have all been procured and our vehicles 
since the Korean emergency. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN GUARD 


Senator ELtenper. As I understand, the accent today is on employ- 
ing fewer troops as the modern weapons with more firepower are pro- 
vided to operating units. To what extent would you be able to reduce 
the guard if you were properly equipped with modern weapons of 
war? 

General McGowan. As you know, Senator, the active Army has 
just completed its reorganization under the pentomic concept. The 
National Guard will initiate the same reorganization immediately fol- 
lowing this summer’s field training. 

The numbers of men involved will not be less because—— 

Senator Ettenpver. Will not be less than what? 

General McGowan. Than the 400,000 we are speaking of because 
the new troop structure requires a larger service and combat support 
backup for the divisions we will have. 

Senator ELLenpeR. So that even if you were supplied with modern 
weapons you would still need 400,000 men which you feel is the 
absolute minimum ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. I might say the reorgani- 
zation will take place in the full belief that the Congress will provide 
the funds to provide the modern weapons that the new type organiza- 
tion requires. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Rosertson. Of course I am very much interested in every- 
thing pertaining to the National Guard because we think our 29th 
Division, which is not all Virginia, but the 116th Infantry had a 
great record in World War I; Omaha Beach and all is very close to 
our heart. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you get a little help from Texas? 

Senator Rosertson. We do not discount Texas, but I remember the 
man from Massachusetts who was bragging about Paul Revere. The 
Texas man said “Paul Revere? Was that the guy that ran for help?” 

We know that Texans are great fighters and we do not discount 
them. 

Senator SatronstTa.L. All I can say is that they had to come through 
Massachusetts to come down to Virginia later in the war. 

Senator Rozertson. I know when they were meeting in the House 
of Burgesses the cry was “Let us stand by Massachusetts.” 

We have not had any tax on tea since the Boston Tea Party. That 
has been appreciated by all who like tea. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions to General McGowan? 


STATEMENT IN CONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Chairman, I requested last week that a 
statement be submitted on the planning for construction of armories 
for the guard and the reserves. Did we receive that statement? 
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General Travrs. Senator Dworshak, I am at fault if no statement 
was provided. It was not my understanding that any formal state- 
ment be presented. But we do have the witnesses here for comment. 

Senator Cuavez. We prefer to have the construction statement than 
to hear the comments of the witnesses. You have told us and the gen- 
eral has told us now that they have a program of construction of 
National Guard armories and they promised faithfully that they 
would use the money available for use for the construction of reserve 
armories. Is that not right ? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. I would like the information, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not care whether we get it from witnesses or just a brief sum- 
mary. I recall last week that a satisfactory explanation was given 
to the Senator from New Mexico but the rest of us received no assur- 
ance concerning the matching of local funds in carrying forward this 
program. 

General Moore. That is my understanding of the request of the 
committee. I will assure the committee that sooner or later it will be 
forthcoming. I will get on top of this at noon. 

(The information referred to has been submitted to the committee. ) 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. I understand that every State National Guard has 
matching money provided the Pentagon goes ahead. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. That is the information we received but I do 
not know what it is, Mr. Chairman. 

General McGowan. I could comment, if the Senator wishes at this 
moment, in advance of the statement. The States have appropriated 
in round figures $35 million in State funds to match the Federal 
funds on the basis of 1 to 3, 25-75. Consequently, I can state that the 
States have appropriated sufficient money and have it in hand to com- 
plete the armory construction program were the Federal funds to 
match it provided. 

Senator Cuavez. You have already around $11 million, you stated. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. So the amounts that the States have would meet 
the formula of 25-75 ? 

General McGowan. To the degree of $11 million. But in frac- 
tions—you see, it works the other way. On the basis of the $35 million 
of State matching funds, the Federal Government would eventually 
appropriate $105 million. For this year we will have approximately 
$11 million for “Armory construction, Federal.” 


DIFFERENCE IN NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE 


Senator Youne. General, in the event of war what is the difference 
in the role played by the National Guard and the Army Reserve? Is 
there any difference? 

General McGowan. Legally, since 1921 and so repeated in laws 
since passed by the Congress, the National Guard is a statutory part of 
the first line of defense of the United States and it has as a mission 
the requirement to provide units to round out the earliest mobilized 
forces of the United States Army in an emergency. That is in ad- 
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dition to the units on site in Nike units which, as you can appreciate, 
would go into action immediately. 

Senator Youne. What ocalt the Army Reserve mission be? 

General McGowan. The Army Reserve also provides units to round 
out and support the active Army and to provide for itself, as does 
the guard, combat divisions in later mobilization phases. 

Senator Youne. That being the case, I wonder why the National 
Guard has to operate on a much more austere basis than the Army 
Reserve? For example, in my area I think the National Guard is 
quite far behind on their authorized equipment compared to Army 
Reserve out there. The Fourteenth Army Reserve Headquarters 
issued orders, and I have a photostatic copy of them, requiring all 
their units to make purchases to bring their equipment up to 100 per- 
cent before they lose their money at the end of the fiscal year. Do you 
have enough money on hand so that you can bring your equipment up 
to 100 percent basis ? 

General McGowan. No. I would like to comment we have all the 
equipment that we need to train the strength we have on board, with 
the exception of a few items which are in national short supply and 
which items are increased as the items become available. It has been 
our good fortune since World War II to be much better equipped than 
the Army Reserve and we have no complaints at all in that field. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Youne. Do you have sufficient money to operate and buy all 
the equipment you need ? 

General McGowan. Except for clothing and things of that nature, 
Senator, the heavy equipment is provided without reimbursement 
from Federal stocks as they are able to procure it. Individual equip- 
ment and individual clothing must come from National Guard appro- 
priations. In that same area in the testimony we presented to the 
House we indicated that there was a need or would be a need in fiseal 
year 1959 for sufficient funds to completely uniform the guard a year 
from this fall in the new Army green uniform. That is the only item 
I would say where there is any predicted shortage. 

Senator Younc. Do you have a policy of buying your equipment 
throughout the year as you need it or do you wait until the end of the 
fiscal year and issue orders to the units to purchase equipment up to 
100 percent of their needs before the money reverts / 

General McGowan. Except as we might be limited, and were lim- 
ited early in fiscal year 1958, due to obligation ceilings, our desire is to 
have a level operation throughout the fiscal year, sir. 

As a matter of fact, we may not obligate more than 20 percent of 
our annual appropriations in the last 2 months of the year. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me that is a much more business like 
procedure, to buy the equipment as you need it throughout the year if 
you have funds enough, rather than wait until the end of the fiscal 
vear and rush out and buy everything you need up to 100 percent. 

General McGowan. I do not know whether the Senator might be 
referring to Army construction. Due to necessary expenditure limita- 
tions this year, in effect all our construction this fiscal year has had to 
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take place in the last quarter, but that is the only area where that is 
true of the guard, sir. That may be what the Senator has in mind. 
General Traus. May I add a remark here, sir. The Commanding 
General of the Fifth Army to whom you addressed the inquiry has 
indicated to my office that the reply on that subject should be in your 
office within the next day or two. 
(The information requested has been furnished to the committee. ) 


BUDGET BUREAU PARTICIPATION 


Senator Youna. I hope it is forthcoming pretty soon. I under- 
stand that in the construction of the National Guard armories the 
Bureau of the Budget takes an active part in that, too. 

General McGowan. This year in fiscal 1958 there were necessary 
restraints placed on all our obligations of which armory construction 
was a part. We will obligate about $15 million or just about 60 per- 
cent of our capability this fiscal year in armory and nonarmory 
construction. 

Senator Youne. Will all the money appropriated for National 
Guard armories this fiscal year be used at the end of the fiscal year ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; for fiscal 1958 we had appropriated 
$20 million of construction for armory and nonarmory and we carried 
forward about $13 million which gave us for armory and nonarmor 
construction $33 million. We will obligate about $15 million—that is 
an estimate as of the end of this week, which will leave about $18 mil- 
lion in armory and nonarmory construction that will carry forward. 

Senator Youna. I am in hopes that that program will operate a 
little better in the future than it has in the past. I know many cities 
in North Dakota provided all their part of the funds and they are 
still awaiting the allocation of the Federal funds. It makes a rather 
bad situation. 

ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ACTION 


General McGowan. I think, Senator, you might be pleased to learn, 
if you have not already been advised, that in voting an extension of 
authorization under the Reserve Forces Facilities Act, Public Law 
783, the House Armed Services Committee, the full committee, voted 
unanimously to increase the authorization and to increase authoriza- 
tion for the Guard of $5 million in armory construction and $1 million 
for shops and warehousing and repair facilities. So that it is possible 
that in fiscal 1959 we might have $20 million of construction which 
is about two-thirds of what we did in fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957. 

Senator Youna. You will have the appropriation but that does not 
necessarily mean that the money will actually be allocated for the 
construction, though ? 

General McGowan. We are always very optimistic on that score, 
sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask some questions? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


GUARD STRENGTH 


Senator Symrneton. General, how many people do you have in the 
National Guard today ? 
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General McGowan. Approximately 410,000, sir. 

Senator Symincron. How many did you have 2 years ago? 

General McGowan. Our high point was in March a year ago which 
was 434,000. 

Senator Symrneron. How many will you have 2 years from now ? 

General McGowan. Under the fiscal 1959 budget request and under 
the 1960, probably 360,000 or a reduction of about 74,000 from our 
high point. 

Senator Symrneton. How much money did you ask for for the 
National Guard, that is, the Army or the Department of Defense? 

General McGowan. For fiscal 1959? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

While you are looking that up, you might look up how much the 
Department of Defense asked the administration for. 

General Traus. Senator Symington, I would like to supply that 
for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

1. The Department of the Army asked for $336 million from the Department 
of Defense. 


2. The Department of Defense asked for $298 million from the administration. 


3. The administration asked for an appropriation of $298 million from Con- 
gress. 


Senator Symrneton. Third, how much the administration asked the 
Congress for, 1, 2, and 3. 
COMBAT DIVISION 


How many divisions do you figure you have out of 434,000 men, 
all told? 

General McGowan. We have 27 combat divisions in the National 
Guard, armored and infantry. 

Senator Symineton. Twenty-seven combat divisions? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. If you have 875,000, or thereabouts, men in 
the Regular Army and 15 divisions, how can you have 27 divisions 
out of 434,000 men? I am only asking for information, I am not be- 
ing critical. 

General McGowan. A great deal of the strength of the Active 
Army, I am more competent to comment on the National Guard, but 
a great deal of the strength of the Active Army, as you know, is de- 
ployed in forces training many, many divisions overseas of friendly 
governments. They are maintaining the logistical support and the 
school system by which the Guard and the Reserve are trained. That 
is all maintained out of Army strength. 

Senator Symrneton. If you have 15 divisions of 15,000 men each, 
is that a fair average today ? 

General McGowan. I would say that the strength of our divisions 
as related to those of the Active Army is at a safe level, as measured 
by our mobilization requirements. 

Senator Symineron. I am not interested in abstracts like “safe.” 
[ would like to know what the facts are. Do you have 15 divisions 


in the Regular Army of 15,000 men each? That is 225,000 men; is it 
not ¢ 


General McGowan. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. Your divisions are roughly comparable to 

regular divisions; are they not 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. How can you have 27 divisions out. of 484,000 
men and 15 divisions out of 225,000 men, the premise being a division 
is 15,000 men—I just do not see the mathematics of it—unless your 
National Guard are very badly undermanned or unless the Regular 
Army divisions are overmanned. 


AVERAGE DIVISIONAL STRENGTH 


General McGowan. I am sure the Active Army divisions are not 
overmanned, sir. Our average divisional strength would be in the 
neighborhood of 9,500. Those that would be first mobilized, Senator, 
will be at a higher strength and at such strength that in the opinion of 
the Army staff they can be mobilized, filled with trained soldiers and 
deployed overseas and within the period required by our war plans. 

Senator Symrneron. Now of the 27 National Guard divisions I 
presume no division would be what you might call combat-ready ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. How long would it take to get a National 
Guard division combat-ready ¢ 

General McGowan. It is my opinion, sir, and I was a division 
commander until I came on duty in the National Guard Bureau, 
something less than 6 months. I would rather not comment more 
exactly if F the Senator does not mind. 

Senator Symineron. When you say you would rather not, is it 
because you would rather give it to us in a closed hearing? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions ? 

Thank you, General. 

General McGowan. Thank you, sir. 


LETTER FrRoM SENATOR HENNINGS 


Senator Cuavez. I have received a communication from Senator 
Hennings, enclosing a letter from Governor Blair of Missouri, pro- 
testing against the reduction in the size of our Army National Guard. 
Without objection, I shall insert the enclosure in the record at this 
point. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
STATE OF MISssouURI, 
Jefferson City, January 30, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGsS, Jr., 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: I strongly protest the reduction in strength of the 
Army National Guard proposed in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1958 there were approximately 435,000 members 
in the Army National Guard, now in the process of reduction to 400,000 by June 
30, 1958. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 includes only sufficient funds to 
support an enrolled strength of 360,000 in the Army National Guard, representing 
a total loss of 75,000 guardsmen during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

I am informed that a 4-division reduction is being applied to the active Army 
which approximates 20 percent, and that a similar reduction is being planned 
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for the Army National Guard. This could mean the loss of 5 or 6 National 
Guard divisions and a corresponding reduction in nondivisional units. 

Specifically, for Missouri, this would mean the minimum loss of 22 existing 
organizations, units in operation; units with personnel, equipment, facilities, and 
units with an historical background and tradition. 

It would mean the discharge of approximately 1,700 voluntarily participating 
Missouri citizen-soldiers; the return shipment of tons of arms, equipment, and 
supplies ; and the closing of armories and facilities. 

It would be a slap in the face to 22 Missouri communities which have supported 
their guard and regard them as corporate parts of their organized society. 

In this time of international tension and danger, rising costs and tremendous 
expenditures for national defense, such a program is basically unrealistic, eco- 
nomically wasteful, and foolishly extravagant. 

From the national viewpoint, it would seem reasonable to strengthen the 
Reserve components while reducing the Active Army. And in strengthening 
the Reserve components it would seem reasonable to nurture strength and let 
necessary loss fall to weakness. Yet, while the President’s budget will cut 
the Army National Guard, declared by the Congress as “an integral part of the 
first-line defenses of this Nation,” from 435,000 on June 30, 1957, to 360,000 
on June 30, 1959, it will increase the Army Reserve from 260,000 to 300,000 in the 
same period. 

As to Missouri, between April 16, 1957, and September 30, 1957, strength 
ceilings imposed by the Department of the Army caused the enlisted strength 
of the Army Guard to be reduced from 7,703 to 7,188, a loss of 515. These were 
discharged or transferred to inactive status, many unwillingly. 

Then on October 25, 1957, the strength ceiling was increased to 8,672 officers 
and men, a net gain of 667, 152 more than the loss suffered during the period 
immediately prior to September 30, 1957. 

But to fill the 667 newly acquired vacancies only 469 spaces to 6-month active- 
duty training were allowed for the remainder of fiscal year 1958, the requirement 
being that the others be filled by enlisting service men released with an obligation, 
and other veterans. I have had a thorough study made of this source and am 
convinced that it will not supply the needed manpower. 

The limitation of spaces for 6-month trainees is in direct violation of the 
statement, quoted below, made by Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, before 
the Adjutants General Association of the United States in April 1957: “I want 
to set at rest right now any apprehension the guard may have that the Army 
will set up any limiting quotas which might delay training for some _ young 
men. * * * Whenever the States are ready to have National Guard enlistees 
trained, the Army will receive them for training regardless of whether the 
training load is balanced or unbalanced.” My adjutant general reports that 
both elements of the above statement have been violated. 

The present allocation to Missouri of 8,672 officers and men is based upon an 
overall Army National Guard strength of 400,000. Neither the National nor 
State strength should be reduced, and the Army should fulfill its promise to 
receive 6-month trainees as necessary in order to maintain those strengths. 

I depend on the Missouri National Guard for State emergencies, as do all 
governors. Since coming to office in January 1957 I have called out elements 
of the Army National Guard on four occasions of tornado, flood, and storm, 
the most notable being that of the Kansas City tornado in May 1957, in which 
the Kansas City elements of the guard were of outstanding service to our 
distressed citizens. 

Any further reduction of the Missouri National Guard from its present position 
in a 400,000 national structure would be uncalled for, wasteful, and dangerous. 

I ask your help to support a program assuring— 

1. Appropriations sufficient to maintain the Army National Guard at an 
overall strength of 400,000, exclusive of those who are taking 6-month active 
duty for training. 

2. Appropriations sufficient for 6-month training to cover the number of 
men needed to maintain a guard strength of 400,000, as guaranteed previously 
by the President and Army Secretary. 

3. Retention in the forthcoming new Reserve forces troop basis all of 

the guard’s existing divisional and nondivisional units, making such conver- 
sions or redesignations necessary to provide the new-type pentomic units. 
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4. The Army to maintain all guard units on the same level of manning, 
equipment, and amount of training. 
With kindest personal regards. 
Sincerly, 


J. T. Biarr, Jr., Governor. 
Senator Cuavez. We will meet this afternoon at 2 o’clock. For the 
reason that we have other committee meetings tomorrow we will be 
unable to have a hearing tomorrow, but we will continue on Wednes- 
day. So you be ready, then, this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Monday, June 23, 1958, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene in executive session at 2 p. m. the same day.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 
Present : Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, Stennis, Knowland, 


Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC J. BROWN, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS (P. & B.); BRIG. GEN. 
JEAN E. ENGLER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGIS- 
TICS; COL. WILLIAM H. CONNERAT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; COL. RAYMOND H. TIFFANY, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; COL. DONALD M. SIMP- 
SON, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; LT. COL. 
R. N. READ, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; 
VINCENT P. HUGGARD, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS; WILHO W. ANDERSON, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; ALBERT F. SANDERSON, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; AND MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. 
TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF THE ARMY BUDGET 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation “Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 

533 
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1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 1959 amend-| 1959 revised 
ment 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations | 
1. Major equipment... $745, 661, 460 $685, 800,000 | $807, 900,000 ($88, 000, 000 $895, 900, 000 
2, Ammunition ind | | 
missiles. __- Jo 945, 591, 861 808, 200,000 | 758, 200,000 |110, 200,000 | 868, 400, 000 
3. Industrial mobiliza- 
io... ee 105, 042, 219 100, 000, 000 53, 900, 000 | 19, 900, 000 73, 800, 000 
Total direct ob- | 
ligations i 1, 796, 295, £ 1, 594, 000, 000 | 1, 620, 000,000 |218, 100, 000 1, 838, 100, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: | | 


1 Major equipment--- 168, 184, 289 170, 000, 000 74, 500, 000 j.......-- 74, 500, 000 
2 Ammunition mis- 
siles_ i | 108, 406, 189 


207, 000, 000 115, 500, 000 |........- ' 115, 500, 000 
Total reimburs- 
able obliga- 


tions 276, 590, 478 377, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 
Total obliga- 
tions 7 2. 072, 886, 018 1, 971, 000, 000 (1,810, 000, 000 (218, 100,000 | 2,028, 100, 000 


Financing: 

Unobligated balance 

brought forward — 2, 524, 767, 286 1, 595, 890, 882 | —428, 300, 216 —428, 300, 216 
Unobligated balance (an- 

ticipated reimburse- 

ments to be earned from 

military assistance fund 

reservations) transferred 

from (—) or to other 

Army accounts —5, 327, 835 1, 781, 041 
Unobligated balance trans- 

ferred to ‘‘Military per- 

sonnel, Army” (71 Stat 

178) aman 27, 444, 000 
Advances and reimburse- 

ments from other ac- 

counts —— — 533, 347, 086 -115, 000,000 | —90,000,000 |. —90, 000, 000 
Anticipated reimburse- 

ments for future year 

deliveries of materiel | 

common to United 

States requirements or- 

dered by military assist- 


ance in current year 271, 876, 171 — 529, 190, 375 
Reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources — 145, 606, 982 —41, 000,000 | —10, 000, 000 —10, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year 
obligations —215, 295, 540 — 100, 000, 000 | —50, 000, 000 —50, 000, 009 
Unobligated balance car- 
ried forward 1, 595, 890, 882 | 428, 300, 216 173, 300, 216 173, 300, 216 
Appropriation (new 
obligational author- 


ity 20, 000, 000 | 1, 405, 000, 009 218, 100, 000 1, 623, 100, 000 


Total new obligational author- 
ity consists of 
Appropriation 1, 405, 000, 000 | 218, 100,000 | 1, 623, 100, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Mili 
tary personnel, Army’”’ 
pursuant to 72 Stat. 7 20, 000, 000 


Appropriation (ad- 
iusted) 20, 000, 000 | 1, 405, 000, 000 |218, 100, 000 1, 623, 100, 000 























1957 
| actual 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Total number of permanent 
positions - - 10, 426 
Average number of all employees. 9, 817 | 
Number of een at end of | | 
year conta --| 9, 751 
Average GS grade and salary 7.8 $5,729 | 
| Average 7 of ungraded post. | 
tions - .- .-- 5, 109 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_| $51, 254, 382 | 
Other personal serv- | 
ices_... ; | 4 989, 527 
Total personal | 
Services........| 56,243, 909 | 
02 Travel..__-. | 771, 470 | 
03 Transportation of things - 75, 681, 876 | 
04 Communication | 308, 960 
05 Rents and utility serv- 
ices. | 2, 004, 442 | 
06 Printing and reproduc- 
tion - | 176, 480 | 
07 Other contractual serv- | 
ices... 99, 881, 754 
0&8 Supplies and materials._| 838, 203, 667 
09 Equipment_. 650, 899, 540 
10 Lands and structures_- 37, 681, 980 
11 Grants, subsidies, and | 
contributions... __- ae -| 
15 Taxes and assessments 808, 365 | 
Total direct obliga- 
tions. __. j 


__.}1, 762, 662, 463 


Reimbursable obligations: 


03 Transportation of things 11, 063, 619 | 
08 Supplies and materials 91, 274, 858 | 
09 Equipment____- 174, 252, 001 | 
Total reimbursable | 
obligations. . pot 276, 590, 478 | 
Total, Department of | 
the Army |2, 039, 252, 941 | 
Smale : 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS | 
) Total number of positions -- 9 | 
Average number of all employees 9 | 
Number of employees at end of 
year citieiaaol 4 
) = = = 
Average GS grade and salary ~~} 7.6 $5,612 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 45, 692 
Other personal services 737, 396 
') | —— \ 
Total personal services 783, 088 
02 Travel---- 735 
03 Transportation of things 45, 960 
04 Communication services 421 
05 Rents and utility services 186, 057 
07 Other contractual services...| 31, 028, 888 
08 Supplies and materials------_} 1, 411, 124 
09 Equipment-. 2 103, 395 
11 Grants, subsidies, and con- 
tributions _ _- | 72, 600 | 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments. 859 


Total allocation accounts- 33, 633, 077 | 


Total obligations. \2, 072, 886, 018 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


— 


| 
1958 | 
estimate | 


$5,731 | 
ad 


$47, 149, 514 | 
3, 023, 486 | | 


50, 173, 000 | 
768, 000 
727, 000 | 
309, 000 


61, 


1, 634, 000 
150, 000 | 


81, 527, 315 | 
862, 867, 000 
444, 026, 000 

35, 700, 000 | 


3, 010, 000 
740, 000 | 


/1, 542, 631, 315 


15, 000, 000 
143, 000, 000 
219, 000, 000 


377, 000, 000 


, 919, 631, 315 | 


— 


5, 137 | 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Object classification 


1959 
estimate 


9, 153 
8, 744 


1959 
amendment 


&, 650 | 


7.8 


$47, 173, 996 


$5, 755 | 


5, 102 


2, 999, 004 | 


50, 173, 000 
790, 000 
62, 500, 000 | 


1959 





307, 000 | 


1, 700, 000 


| 
140, 000 | 


84, 760, 000 


931, 422, 000 | 


415, 000, 000 
37, 600, 000 


| 201, 100, 000 


3,010, 000 | 


748, 000 


1, 588, 150, 000 


8, 000, 000 
79, 000, 000 
103, 000, 000 


218, 100, 000 


190, 000, 600 | 


1, 


778, 150, 000 


\= 


} 


7.7 $5,719 


$9, 550 
762, 450 


772, 000 
645 
33, 800 
200 
170, 000 | 
48, 983, 880 | 
, 246, 000 | 
92, 000 


69, 400 
760 


51, 368, 685 


1, 971, 000, 000 


$781, 000 
781, 000 
600 

34, 200 
300 

171, 000 
29, 338, 100 
1, 360, 000 
93, 000 


218, 100, 000 | 


71, 000 | 


800 


31, 850, 000 


1, 810, 000, 000 L 


$218, 100, 000 | | 


$17, 000, 000 | 


535 





1959 
revised 


$47, 173, 996 
2, 999, 004 





50, 173, 000 
790, 000 
62, 500, 000 
307, 000 


1, 700, 000 
140, 000 


84, 760, 000 
948, 422, 000 
616, 100, 000 

37, 600, 000 


3, 010, 000 
748, 000 


1, 806, 250, 000 


8, 000, 000 
79, 000, 000 
103, 000, 000 


_190, 000, 000 


1, 996, 250, 000 


$781, 000 


781, 000 
600 

34, 200 
300 
171, 000 
338, 100 
360, 009 
93, 000 


29, 
1 


’ 


71, 000 
800 


31, 8 30, 000 


2 028, 100, 000 
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Object classification—Continued 


—— ~- - - - ——__—— —$—$—__—_—____. 
| 


1957 | 1958 | 1959 1959 1959 
actual estimate | estimate | amendment revised 
Obligations are distributed as 
follows: | | 
Department of Army........ $2, 039, 252, 941/$1, 919, 631, 315/$1, 778, 150,000) $218, 100, 000'$1, 996, 250, 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 2, 569, 473 2, 400, 000) Sp inion te edind won | 2, 600, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission. 30, 918, 389 48, 901, 000 De, SO Oi oianns<ncuce - 29, 200, 000 
Department of Interior, | | | 
Bureau of Mines_______._- 92, 019 hs i cndremntonantond 
| | 


Department of Commerce, | 
National Bureau of Stand- 


| 
WO aac cn ean 52, 807 50, 000 50, 000 
Department of Commerce, | 


Civil Aeronautics Admin- | | 
ae Res Bee one at eh 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, General. 

General Brown. Mr. Chairman, first, I would like to introduce my 
principal supporting witnesses at this table, General Engler, Director 
of our Procurement Division, and Colonel Connerat who is Chief of 
our Requirements Division. I have a 20-page statement that I am 
i oa to present in detail or I can enter it for the record and high- 

ight it, whatever you desire, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it is important that we take the time to 
have you read it. We get more out of a statement when it is read. 


STATUS OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


General Brown. Very well; Iam very happy to do it. 

Earlier in the hearings, the Secretary of the Army and the Chief 
of Staff touched briefly on the high points in support of the Procure- 
ment of Equipment and Missiles, Army, appropriation. Today, I 
will give the details of what we intend to accomplish with this pro- 
gram; however, before proceeding with the fiscal year 1959 program, 
I would like to present to you the status of the Army’s fiscal year 
1958 program. I will compare what we presented to Congress last 
year in the President’s budget, what we are doing now, and explain 
any major changes that have developed in the interim. 

The tabulation on the first chart gives a comparison of what we 
asked for last spring in obligational authority for the Army and what 
we are doing now. I have a chart for your convenience over here on 
the right side of the room and I also have one in the statement. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 1.—Comparison of fiscal year 1958 obligational estimates 


{In millions] 


Presidential 
budget sub- Current 
mission, estimate, Net change 
December | January 1958 
1956 

Ammunition and guided missiles. __...........-------..------ $781 $763 —$18 
I II soins nci pei dnedinncacieecsnckatriedcsnnme 513 731 +218 
TENE SIIRIOE., . 0. 2 occ ccwncasccnccpieccnnnnnensscase A 100 100 | 0 


eaten a acorines sinrintanieei sti Sete inlctitnente a sae ace tata awd 1, 394 , 594 +200 
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AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MISSILES 


Looking at the chart in my prepared statement, as to ammuni- 
tion and guided missiles, we had $781 million in the President’s 
submission, and our current estimate is that we will put in $763 
million, or a net change of $18 million there. As to procurement of 
major equipment, we had in the Presidential submission, $513 mil- 
lion, and we are executing $731 million, for an increase of $218 mil- 
lion, which I will describe in detail later. As to industrial mobiliza- 
tion, we are executing exactly the same program as we presented to 
the Congress last year. This gives then a net increase in the Pro- 
curement of Equipment and Missiles, Army, of $200 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you point out the basis of the reduction as 
to the item in your first column, “Ammunition and guided missiles” ? 

General Brown. I have an explanation of that in my statement. 


TRANSFER FROM OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


The additional obligational authority for $200 million over that 
which we presented to you last year is made up of three elements: 
First, $80 million additional obligational authority was specifically 
approved for the JUPITER program. This was to expedite JUPI- 
TER. For the second, $20 million was specifically approved to ac- 
celerate the second generation surface-to-surface missile program by 
transfer authority from other appropriations in the first supple- 
mental fiscal year 1958 appropriation. Third, the utilization of $100 
million of deobligations from prior-year funds is reported for the 
first time this year from the financial plan and does not actually rep- 
resent additional funding. 

Senator Cuavez. You have just given it a reprograming, is that 
what you mean ? 

General Brown. No, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. What is the deobligation ? 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR-YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


General Brown. It is the estimate of our recovery of prior-year 
obligations which we were not required to report programwise 
previously but are now required to report and account for. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

General Brown. Now, as to that first line, we should have in- 
creased the guided-missile program at least $100 million with added 
funds. 

EXPENDITURE. LIMITATIONS 


However, the previous objectives for most.of our missile systems 
were not accomplished due to the effects of the expendiutre limita- 
tions imposed for fiscal year 1958, slippage in the availability for 
production resulting from developmental delay and, as in the case 
of Redstone, delay in obtaining program approval. Some $55 mil- 
lion in conventional ammunition programed for release to procure- 
ment has not been released; however, the production of the new 
7.62-millimeter NATO round was increased about $22 million. The net 
change in the ammunition and guided missiles was a decrease of $18 
million. 
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CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 





Senator Cuavez. How does this affect your program / 

Some $55 million in conventional ammunition programed for release to pro- 
curement has not been released * * *. 

Does that have anything to do with what you had in mind? 

General Brown. Some of it was released. 

Senator Cuavez. How does it affect your duties? 

aw does it affect carrying out what you are supposed to carry 
out # 

General Brown. It is really reprograming, sir. In other words, we 
had some procurement planned for some conventional ammunition 
and we closed down the plants in 1958. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. But it does not, in any way, interfere with 
the general purpose of your overall picture! 

General Brown. No, sir; because we put back $22 million for the 
procurement of the NATO rounds which we felt a need for; so that, 
all in all, this is the best we could do with the money that is repre- 
sented in this account. I would say the principal cause is the slippage 
in the availability for production resulting from developmental delay. 


OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


In other major equipment, the net increase is shown as $218 mil- 
lion. Here again, several major changes have been made. 

It was necessary for us to program procurement of the highly 
mobile, air-dr oppable, 90-millimeter, self-propelled gun for $20 mil- 
lion. This weapon is used by our airborne unit as its first line, air 
transportable, highly mobile antitank weapon and self-propelled ar- 
tillery. Allowances for this item for aitbeiie units and our over- 
seas deployed units was confirmed, thus requiring that we procure 
additional self-propelled 90-millimeter guns. 

In armored personnel carriers, we have programed increased quan- 
tities and reduced the companion vehicle, the mortar carrier. These 
changes were brought about by the changes in equipment for our new 
units. A net increase of $37 million was required. 

Also, the three-quarter ton and 5 ton, all-body type, tactical vehicle 
requirements increased due to the pentomic reoorganization which re- 
sulted in an increase of about $55 million. 

Funding of the field army surface-to-air electronic control equip- 
ment, the Junior Missile Master, required an additional $19 million, 
and about $40 million of high-priority electronics and communication 
items, particularly for the target acquisition and battlefield surveil- 
lance, were added to the program. 

There has been no major change in funding that covers the indus- 
trial mobilization, tooling, or production equipment requirements. 


























INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 





Senator Cuavez. .As to industrial mobilization, how about your ar- 
mored personne] carriers ? 

General Brown. That is not inthis year. In fiscal] year 1959 we are 
going to require some industrial mobilization funds for our retooling 
for a new personnel carrier. 
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Senator Cuavez. My attention has been called by some industry 
representatives to some situation where they feel that they could 
save the Army lots of money if they would only look into what the 
have in mind. It is my purpose to have an outside witness here and 

hope that you will have someone from your Department here. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


General Brown. We will have someone here; yes, sir. 

This brings us to the fiscal year 1959 procurement program. The 
Chief of Staff has advised you that one of the most critical problems 
confronting the Army today is that of modernizing its forces. The 
United States Army should be equipped with the best equipment in 
the world to represent and defend the greatest industrial nation in 
the world. We have traditionally relied upon a margin of technical 
superiority and a higher degree of mechanization to offset the advan- 
tages of numeric ally larger “hostile forces, but now we are seeing our 
mechanization and our technical superiority challenged and, in some 
areas, overtaken. 


PENTOMIC CONCEPT 






As we presented to you gentlemen last year, the Army is also con- 
fronted with an additional problem. We have reorganized our forces 
to the pentomic concept to attain a capability of fighting either an 
atomic or nonatomic war. These pentomic forces must be able to 
operate over large areas with widely-dispersed formations, locate 
enemy units with precision, concentrate rapidly to attack, strike with 
overwhelming firepower, exploit deeply, and again disperse. These 
requirements. of modern war necessitate equipment having tech- 
nological superiority over the enemy and designed to achieve those 
tactical objectives by expedited development, production in adequate 
quantities, and issue on a broad basis. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the practical situation on the item you are 
discussing? Are you up to the point where you can get production 
or are you still researching and developing ? 

General Brown. The items we require for pentomic organization 
vary from those that are still in the research stage to those that are 
actually in production. For example, the personnel carrier is in 
production today. So the equipment is in all stages of the process. 

Our two major problems of modernization are first to maintain 
technological superiority and second, to procure in the quantities nec- 
essary to reequip our pentomic forces. 

We term this equipment “The Pentomic Weapons System.” Much 
of the currently available World War II or Korean War Equip- 
ment does not meet the tactical requirements of the pentomic system. 
Many of the items that comprise our pentomic weapons system 
were on the drawing boards or in the early phase of testing when we 
reorganized to the new concept. We have reorganized our forces. It 
is necessary now to acquire the equipment that is s required to effectively 
utilize these reorganized forces. It has been necessary for the Army to 
introduce this equipment at a less than desirable rate. In the face of 
current modernization of Soviet forces, there is a real risk in con- 
tinuing the slow rate of reequipment. 
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NECESSITY FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. So there is real necessity to proceed with the re- 
search and development so that you can actually get into production 
and put it in your storage inventory ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; a definite requirement. 

Equipment procured with the Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles, Army, appropriation is being reduced at a rate of about 
10 percent per year through expenditures in training, wearout in use 
and obsoletion. Approximately $600 million is consumed in peacetime 
training and $800 million is needed to replace obsolescent or otherwise 
ineffective assets annually. We use up $200 million annually for new 
equipment expended in development and testing. The funding level 
of this budget is adequate to provide for these losses and thereby 
gradually modernizing the current inventory, it will not permit a 
higher rate of modernization or overcome the deficiencies in our high- 
priority equipment requirements necessary to support the war plans. 

Army requirements for major equipment are derived from detail 
computations of materiel as prescribed by the Department of Defense 
to support the Army in JCS-approved war plans. The highest prior- 
ity for Army forces is preparedness for local aggression, thus ma 
terially contributing to the general deterrence of war. 


LIMITED AGGRESSION, INFILTRATION, AND SUBVERSION 


General Taylor, the Army Chief of Staff, has stated recently and 
I quote: 

Because of the suicidal nature of general nuclear war, it appears increasingly 
unlikely that any nation will deliberately embark on such a war. However, that 
conclusion does not necessarily mean that international communism will re- 
nounce armed aggression as a tool of policy. There is strong reason to feel that 
while avoiding general atomic war, communism will incline toward limited 
aggression, infiltration, subversion, and the like—courses of action which appear 
as increasingly serious threats to world peace. 

These forms of aggression, if not arrested, may lead to the erosion of the free 
world and to our loss, piecemeal, of that which we are pledged to defend. If 
resisted, they must be resisted promptly and successfully, for otherwise the 
contagion would spread. Consequently, immediately after the deterrence of 
general war I consider the mission of deterring, or winning quickly, any local 
aggression as an indispensable part of our security. 


EXTENT OF KOREAN CONFLICT 


Korea has taught us that local aggression need not. be a small war. 

The Korean conflict involved 8 United States divisions, 1 TU. N. 
division, and 16 ROK Army divisions with a total manpower deployed 
at the peak of 960,000. During the peak year, $11 billion worth of 
United States Army materiel were shipped with $7 billion of this 
being consumed in 1 year. 

The Army maintains a long-range materiel program for attainment 
of the requirements of the joint war plans. This program is not a get- 
rich-quick scheme, but is designed to reach the goal of our highest 
priority requirement in a period of 5 years. This program develops 
in detail the items of equipment and the missiles that we would buy if 
we were authorized to offset consumption and obsolescence and to in 
crease our assets sufficiently to fill our highest priority requirement of 
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modern equipment—spreading our purchases over the period of time 
I have just indicated. 

Against this background I have presented, I would now like to re- 
view the items we propose to procure if the Congress decides to grant 
us the funds recommended in the President’s basic budget of $1,620 
million for Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army, plus the 
$218 million contained in the amendment. I shall not address myself 


to the ZEUS program as this has been presented by Research and 
Development representatives. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


The distribution of our funds are indicated on this next chart. 
(‘The chart referred to follows:) 


CHART 2.—Procurement program 


Major categories of equipment to be procured from fiseal year 1959 funds: 


Funds included in 
fiscal year 1959 budget 
(million dollars) 
Surface-to-surface missiles and rockets._......__..........__________ $313 
Surface-to-air missiles 











ca eA lel ep cD 560 
Helicopters an@. other - atrew@lcisiiscess cs isccd oe accents ead ai 127 
Atomic assemblies and related components_________________________ 20 
Other newly developed then 252 eee 520 
Comvontional . G0RUIBIRION 5 nce eS onde 132 
Atontie adaption Kite and amigninitiot. sie cee keine 8 
Modernization of other conventional equipment and filling of initial 

SOP CRIN. < do ch naan ale nae 358 
Total__- scoinsion cin’ i tie tga gala aa ane 1, 838 

Financing: 

From: @ppropriatios ie a a a ae .. 1,623 
From reimbursement from sales of Army stocks__.._-_.___-________ 165 
P76 GeOpn ge HOGG... eer o nat ecekeeiebed bens ee 50 

OCG) 3 kh er eal ei eee ce 1, 838 


MAJOR PROGRAM CATEGORIES 


On the left are the major program categories of equipment: Sur- 
face-to-air missiles and rockets, $313 million; surface-to-air missiles, 
$560 million; helicopters and other aircraft, and we have lumped all 
the aircraft in on this, $127 million; atomic assemblies and related 
components, which pertains to missiles, $20 million; other newly de- 
veloped items, $320 million; conventional ammunition, $132 million; 
atomic adaption kits and ammunition, and this is for the conventional 
type of delivery, $8 million; and the last item, “Modernization of 
other conventional equipment and filling of initial shortages,” $358 
million, a total of direct obligational of $1,838,000,000. 

I will go through and describe some of these items in detail, sir. 


FINANCING OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The proposed financing of this procurement program I have shown 
on the bottom of the first chart. From the appropriation of new 
obligational authority, we are asking for $1,623,000,000; from reim- 
bursement from sales of Army stocks in fiscal year 1958, we estimate 
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there will be $165 million available for os our 1959 program. 
From deobligations, there will be $50 million, giving us a total pie. 
gram of $1,838,000,000. 


ROCKETS AND SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 





I would like to next cover the big money items in each of the major 
categories of equipment that are shown in this chart. We will go 
through them in detail. On this next chart, starting at the top, the 
surface-to-surface missiles and rockets program, there is REDSTONE, 
$109 million for the procurement of ground equipment and missiles; 
for the SERGEANT, $44 million. The SERGEANT is actually the 
second generation of the CORPORAL and will eventually replace 
the CORPORAL in our system. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuartr 3.—Surface-to-surface missiles and rockets 





[In millions] 



































Benstone: Ground equipment and missiles... ............._...._-.... $109 
Sergeant: Missiles and ground equipment_______._---_-_-------_-------- 44 
Lacrosse: Ground equipment and missiles___._._.___._._-_-._--_-_-_--------- 36 
SG, nA = Us TN iii ett ee rat Hie lie at ee 35 


Little John: 2d generation of Honest John smaller size, increased mobility, 
warhead (HJ) and rockets and warheads (LJ). 
Evert: = “erotid Seiiiniennt aii Se on no ee Sisal ecbiucicws 14 


GROUND EQUIPMENT 


The funds will be utilized to procure warheads, ground equipment, 
missiles, and user test items. 

For LaCrosse, a highly accurate corps type guided missile, we ex- 
pect to obligate $36 million for ground equipment and missiles. 

Senator Cuavez. What are the percentage differences of the total 
as between ground equipment and the missiles themselves? Do they 
run about half and half of the total expenditures ? 

General Brown. Just about. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to utilize a missile you have to have this 
ground equipment ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir, that is, except for the older type of equip- 
ment, for example, the Corporal, where we have already procured all 
of the ground equipment and we are increasing our stock and making 
up for target-practice expenditures. In that case the procurement 
goes for missiles only, sir. 

In the Honest John-Little John category of rockets we expect to 
obligate $35 million. Little John is considered the second generation 
of Honest John and will be smaller in size with increased mobility. 

In Dart, we expect to obligate $14 million for ground equipment 
and missiles of this highly accurate antitank missile used primarily 
by our forward elements for defeating armor. 

On the next chart, surface-to-air missiles, in the surface-to-air re- 
quirement, we have included $160 million for the Nike-Hercules, The 
Hercules is the second generation of Nike and will provide us with 
an atomic capability and provide us with the air defense against high 
altitude air-supported bombers and against mass formation flights. 

To overcome the threat of ballistic missile, we are putting maximum 
effort on development of the Zeus at an obligation of $130 million. 
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Against the low-altitude threat by air-supported craft which we 
consider to be an area of high vulnerability, we are procuring the 
Hawk for $213 million. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART 4.—Surface-to-air missiles 
{In millions] 


Nike-Hercules: 2d generation of Nike ground equipment and missiles__.. $160 
Nike-Zeus: $d generation of Nike... ice eee 130 
Hawk: Ground equipment and missiles 


HELICOPTERS AND OTHER PROCUREMENT 


The next category is helicopters and other aircraft procurements 
indicated on this chart. The helicopters we seek to procure for fiscal 
year 1959 are models that have thé latest improvements in perform- 
ance, reliability, and durability. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 5.—Helicopters and other aircraft 


{In millions] 


eetneet Juste atooeieenseincy Be 

New medium observation airplanes (2-passenger observation) 31. air- 
PORTS, . INU I css ce nether sinh inn cand acl acne ene 33 

Utility airplanes (4%-ton payload) 100 airplanes, Beaver___._.__._-________ 6 


Cargo airplanes (114-ton payload—short runway plane) 29 airplanes, Otter_ 
LOGISTICAL TYPE HELICOPTER 


The first is the medium cargo helicopter Mojave of which we plan 
to buy 24 at a cost of $29 million. This is the largest of the helicopters 
we plan to procure and is a large logistical type with a 34-ton payload. 

he next helicopter, Iroquois, is the utility type with a 3-ton pay- 
load. For this, we plan a limited procurement of 60 for $31 million. 
It is used by our forward echelon units for cargo purposes and for the 
evacuation of sick and wounded. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS IN KOREA 


Senator Cuavez. We did have some experience in the Korean war 

in getting casualties by helicopter from behind the enemy lines. 

eneral Brown. We did extensively; not behind the enemy lines, 
but behind our own lines, in inaccessible places where we evacuated 
our own men, in many cases, exclusively by helicopter. 

The next is the reconnaissance helicopter, Sioux, which is a light- 
weight, 2-passenger type. We plan a procurement of 176 of this item 
at a cost of $11 million. 

The next is the new medium observation airplane, Mohawk. It will 
possess high maneuverability, shorter takeoff and landing character- 
istics. I think Research and Development covered this aircraft with 
you and showed you some slides on it. 


26879—58——-35 
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AERIAL PLATFORM 


This is the aerial platform for our electronic gear to pinpoint — 
for our longer range weapons. We plan to procure 31 at a cost of $3: 
million. 

We plan to continue the procurement of the one-half-ton utility 
airplane, Beaver, and the 114-ton cargo airplanes, Otter, for $6 million 
and $3 million, respectively. General Wood covered the Otter with 
the movies, as you recall. 


NEWLY DEVELOPED ITEMS 


Now this next chart indicates our proposed procurements in the 
category of newly developed items. The first one is the armored per- 
sonnel carrier. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CuHaArT 6.—Other newly developed items 
{In millions] 


1,800 Armored personnel carriers M59, armored personnel carriers T113__ 
ae SrteCe, Wey, 5a CO, 6 0 6 sk own 
73,000 rifles, cal. 7 ides (firing new ica standard ammunition) ____ 
12,800 lightweight machine guns, cal 7.62mm (firing new NATO standard 
ae ) 
62 Doppler navigators (point to point air navigation system) _-__________ 
. 800 terminal telephone MODEM group (carrier equipment ) 


ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIERS 


In the supporting data which we originally submitted to Congress 
we indicate that we planned to procure 1,800 armored personnel car- 
riers M59. We did not know at that time it would be possible to pro- 
cure the new armored personnel carier, T113. The T113, of which, 
incidentally, General Wood also showed you a movie, with its air 
transportability feature and its swimming capability, is an an all- 
aluminum-tracked vehicle and while it offers many advantages over 
the M59, it will not obsolete the M59. The M59 will remain in use by 
United States troops for some years to come. We now plan to use 
part of the funds contained in the basic budget for the procurement 
of the M59, to initiate the procurement of the T113 with an or derly 
changeover from the production of one model to the other with a 
minimum gap in production and the least adverse effect on plant 
operation. 

ONE-FOURTH-TON TRUCKS 


The next item is our new one-fourth-ton utility truck. This vehicle 
has been designed and developed specifically to meet military specifi- 
‘ations requiring more cargo space, lighter weight, superior cross- 
country mobility, greater acceleration and sustained speed as well as 
ease of operation on hills and in mud, greater economy in fuel and 
air droppability with minimum preparation. 

In addition, the vehicle has been developed as one of a family of 
larger vehicles using the majority of these same components thereby 
reducing the logistical burden and increasing ease of maintenance. 
The vehicle is not a commercial model. It has been designed and 
developed to meet specifically rugged military specifications required 
for a command and reconnaissance vehicle in forward areas that can, 
when required, carry electronic gear and mount recoilless weapons. 
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As a comparison with the current model now in the system, the new 
vehicle will have over one-third more cargo space, will weigh 450- 
pounds less, has much better braking ability and can operate over 
cross countr y and on hills and in mud, much superior to our current 
vehicle. 

The new vehicle can go one-half as far again on a gallon of gas as 
compared with the old. We can run this vehicle up a ramp into an 
aircraft and strap it on its drop platform in a matter of 15 minutes as 
compared to about 31% hours to prepare the current jeep outside the 
aircraft, and then lift it into the aircraft by cranes. The total drop 
weight is 1,660 pounds less than that required for the current vehicle. 

This new Army jeep possesses component design that has not been 
utilized as yet by the commercial industry. This vehicle undoubtedly 
will be a leader in some of its components. It features unitized body 
and frame construction, independent wheel suspension, inside brake 
construction, built-in waterproofing and radio suspension, thus elimi- 
nating the application of a modification to effect in the field. Tests, 
to date, by user personnel of the Army indicate this vehicle’s superior- 
ity over that of anything that has been developed in its class. 











COST OF NEW ARMY JEEP 





Senator Haypen. What will it cost 

General Brown. I will ask General Engler to answer that. 

General Exciter. As shown on the chart, the total cost is $36 mil- 
lion. There was a total of 4,050 items proposed. The average cost 
per vehicle would be some $4,220. That is average. However, that 
would be on a sliding-scale, as the initial vehicles would be required 
to amortize the tooling. This total cost includes some $15 million for 
special tooling and manufactur ing aids, some $3.9 million for concur- 
rent parts, and then $17 million is actually for the end item itself. 
So, from that, sir, we expect that at the end of the run the final cost 
for this particular order will be approximately $3,500 per vehicle. 


RIFLES AND MACHINEGUNS 





General Brown. The next two items, “Rifles” and “Machineguns,” 
fire the new NATO round of ammunition. 

Ammunition, 7.62 millimeter, has been standardized by all of the 
NATO countries so that we can have the great logistic advantage of 
having our small arms ammunition interchangeable; 7.68 millimeters 
is approximately the same in diameter as .30 caliber but the cartridges 
are shorter and lighter. We have the two for comparison here. As 
you can see | indic ating] there is a considerable reduction in the size 
of the cartridge, as is obvious from comparing the two of them. We 
are planning to procure the new 7.62 rifle, M— 14, the new 7.62 machine- 
gun, M-60, and ammunition for both. This will be the first com- 
mercial production for each weapon. I have a sample of each of 
those on the table. 

NEW RIFLE 


The new rifle is somewhat lighter than the old. It has a greater 
magazine capacity and a higher rate of fire. Together with the new 
machinegun, it will permit us ultimately to reduce the variety of our 
small arms by the elimination of the .30 carbine, the Browning auto- 
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matic rifle and the light machinegun. These are three weapons which 
we now use in addition to the rifle and heavy machinegun for which 
the new weapons are the direct substitutes. : 

In fiscal year 1958, we initiated production of the new machinegun. 
The fiscal year 1959 program includes 8,800 in the basic budget and 
4,000 in the amendment for a total of $22 million. This machinegun 
will replace three World War I models and possesses several distinct 
advantages. It is approximately half the weight of the water-cooled 
version it replaces and it has a quick-change barrel feature proven 
so necessary in Korea. 

DOPPLER NAVIGATOR 


The next item is the Doppler navigator which will provide both 
helicopter and fixed-wing pilots with a means to determine their exact 
location at all times. This device is suited to lightweight Army 
aircraft. Using this device, our pilots in forward combat units can 
maintain a desired position regardless of weather, day or night, and 
over land or water. In our basic budget, we had 300 of this item and 
in the amendment, an additional 62 for a total of $18 million. 


TELEPHONE MODEM GROUP 


The last item on this chart, the telephone MODEM group, is a device 
that increases the number of channels that can be placed on already- 
existing radio and wire circuits. Under our pentomic concept of 
fighting at greater range and greater dispersion, we must rely on 
more channels of communication for the same radio or wire circuit. 
This equipment, when placed at either end of a radio or wire circuit, 
will increase the number of useable channels in multiples of 4 up to a 
totalof16. Thisis the first procurement of this item and will increase 
greatly our communications ability for the pentomic weapons system. 

Senator Cuavez. You have tested it and it will meet your require- 
ments ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. Incidentally, it passed its test too late 
for inclusion in the basic budget and that is why it was included in the 
amendment, so it has been tested. 

The next category is conventional ammunition. The major items 
of ammunition contained in our fiscal year 1959 procurement program 
are indicated on this chart. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Crart 7.—Conventional ammunition 


{In millions] 


325 million rounds caliber 7.62 millimeter cartridges_.__._______-------- Mees $33 
854,000 rounds for the 90 millimeter tank_~~-..----------~-------------- 25 
325,000 rounds for the 106 millimeter recoilless rifle (heavy antitank Z 
weapon ) -_---------~--------------------------- --------- --------~----- 17 
140.000 rounds for the 90 millimeter recoilless rifle (medium antitank 
weapon) -_----------------------------------------------------------- 1 


AMMUNITION FOR NEW RIFLE 


Three hundred and twenty-five million rounds of the new 7.62 rifle 
and machinegun ammunition for $33 million, is part of this. This 
is in phase with the production of rifles and the machinegun. I might 
insert here, sir, we are planning the production so that, as we con- 
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sume our .30 caliber in training, we are replacing it with the 7.62. 
It is a phased program. 

Eight hundred and fifty-four thousand rounds of tank ammunition, 
for $25 million, which includes the initial production of a new high- 
performance armor-piercing round. 

Three hundred and twenty-five thousand rounds of new ammunition 
for the recoilless rifle, 106 millimeter that we term our “battalion anti- 
tank weapon” at $17 million. Finally, 140,00 rounds for the new 90 
millimeter recoilless rifle that replaces the World War II and Korean 
war bazooka. This will be the platoon antitank weapon. This pro- 
curement will cost $11 million. 

Generally speaking, these are all new rounds introduced since the 
Korean war. These are being introduced, for the most part, into 
production for the first time in either fiscal year 1958 or fiscal year 
1959. 

The next category are examples of higher dollar value items of con- 
ventional equipment. It is equally important for the modernization 
of our forces that our mobility items be replaced when they are worn 
out and are no longer economical to repair, as well as the filling of 
initial shortages for these items. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART 8.—Conventional equipment 


{In millions] 


8,000 :S-ton. tactics) : (0G sii is is cheristtebicanddpdsnttmeeeieateetowmn $48 
4.800 Bolton: COCEICR BRITS occ ke erected octet ei ee eee 42 
SS Fie UO ‘CINE Bi garcia ican sncencny etedecenn scsi eiaciaeasi ov aac haba aate 18 
3e6 medium tanks. (GOs. een)... eee eee 31 
IST Crawiher-type CRAMMER, Gt. nna hts ucneesnnnaaeaen 7 


ITEMS IN TRUCK CATEGORY 


In the truck categories, we plan to procure 3,600 5-ton tactical 
trucks for $48 million, 4,800 214-ton tactical trucks for $42 million, 
and 4,000 three-quarter-ton tactical trucks for $18 million. 

Senator CHavez. What would you use the three-quarter-ton for? 

General Brown. That is primarily a weapons carrier to carry a 
crew-serviced weapon, its crew and the weapon itself also is a com- 
munications vehicle. 

Our larger communication equipment is mounted in a three-quar- 
ter-ton truck. 

Senator Cuavez. A crew is 2 or 3 persons; or how many persons are 
there in a crew? 

General Brown. Most of our crew-serviced weapons vary from 3 
to 5 people in the crew which is serviced by a three-quarter-ton truck. 
Of course for communications equipment, it depends on the type of 
equipment we have in the truck. 

Because communications lines will be longer under the pentomic 
concept in the battle area of the future, and railroads easily knocked 
out, and because we must continue to rely on truck transportation for 
the movement of the bulk of our supplies, we have increased the re- 
quirement for the 5-ton truck. With the procurement requested in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget, we are unable to provide the initial issue re- 
quirements of the 5-ton truck. In the 214-ton and three-quarter-ton 
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truck categories, our stocks are old and attriting at an increasing rate. 
Our procurements for both of these will not meet our projected losses 
during the procurement lead time. 


MEDIUM TANK 


The next item is the medium tank. Armor is equally important on 
the battle area of the future in either atomic or nonatomic war. It 
may well be that nothing will move on the battlefield under atomic 
conditions that is not protected by armor. Armor gives great protec- 
tion not only against conventional weapons but also against the blast, 
the heat, and the residual radiation resulting from the burst. 

Tanks, with little loss, can cross areas made radioactive by atomic 
bursts that unprotected infantry could not cross without prohibititve 
losses. The ratio of radioactivity absorbed by the tank crew is on the 
order of one-fiftieth of that absorbed by the unshielded infantryman 
in crossing the same area. The way can be cleared for an armored at- 
tack by concentrating atomic firepower on an enemy position. Then, 
our armor can immediately follow up giving protection to the crew 
against the radiological contamination left by our own atomics and 
giving a considerable degree of protection against the atomics the 
enemy would fire into the area under attack. Once well into the enemy 
area, such a powerful moving force is most difficult for the enemy to 
stop except with his own armor and the enemy must necessarily with- 
hold use of atomics due to the exposure of his own forces. We plan 
to continue procurement of medium tanks with funding for 233 pro- 
vided in this budget. The remainder of an economic produc tion quan- 
tity is expected to be financed from reimbursement from MAP sales. 


REPLACEMENTS FOR ENGINEER EQUIPMENT 


For years, we have deferred buying replacements for our older en- 
gineer equipment which we are now forced to dispose of as uneco- 
merase repairable. Our request this year includes such items as 

‘anes, tractors, and other commercial-type equipment that are an im- 
poktent part of the initial equipment of our engineer units. 

In our engineer units, cranes are used as all-purpose tools; they op- 
erates as shovels, piledrivers, and draglines as well as erectors for mis- 
siles and cargo handling. Since this equipment is commercially avail- 
able, our inventory objective i is limited to the quantities required for 
initial equipment of our units. In other words, we have no war reserves 
of that type of item. We plan to procure 137 of the 40-ton crane for 
$7 million. 

In summary then: 

This year, the funds in the basic budget for procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles will continue to provide for consumption, attrition, 
and modernization of the Army inventory at approximately the same 
rate as in fiscal year 1958. The amendment of $218 million to supple- 
ment the $1,620 million contained in the basic budget will permit a 
modest increase in modernization. However, we must continue to re- 
tain in the Army system much of the conventional type equipment 
beyond its normally expected life because of the increasing proportion 


of our annual funding program that must be devoted to the new 
weapons of war. 
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HOUSE AMENDMENTS 


Now, gentlemen, I would like to address myself to the amendment 
proposed by the House. 

The House, in recognition of the Army’s urgent need for moderniza- 
tion of Army equipment, recommended an increase in this appropria- 
tion by $37 million without specifically indicating the items that these 
funds were to be used to procure. If this increase is approved, the 
Army will procure additional modernization items such as the new 
rifle and new communication equipment which is so important to our 
pentomic forces and consists of radio switching station equipment, 
relay equipment, and a lightweight transistorized radio that will 
replace 25 different models currently in use in the system today. These 
funds will be spent as directed for modern items of equipment. 


AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 


As regards another amendment by the House that proposed a $15- 
million reduction in the Army aircraft program, specificially for spare 
parts. I would like to point out that the House proposed this reduc- 
tion in funds for aircraft spare parts on a broad basis—across all the 
services. Monetarily, this affected the Army the least. However, we 
feel that this reduction insofar as the Army is concerned should be 
reconsidered since we include spare engines and other high-cost speci- 
fied time-change components which materially increases the overall 
percentage for spare parts. 

The $31,518,000 budget estimate for Army aircraft spare parts in 
fiscal year 1959 is based on the minimum spares support requirement 
for the Army to perform its aviation mission effectively. The per- 
centage factor for initial spare components and spare parts for Army 
aircraft, particularly helicopters, is high because: 


HELICOPTER PARTS 


1. Larger numbers of high-cost, time-change components are re- 
quired to maintain helicopters. In general, fixed-wing aircraft require 
engines, instruments, a propellers to support them on a time-cycle 
basis. Helicopters, on the other hand, are made of complicated and 
expensive moving and rotating parts such as rotor blades, rotor hubs, 
masts, transmissions, long-drive shafts, and gear boxes, in addition 
to engine, which are all replaced on a time-cycle basis and have a 
comparative short life. 


PARTS FOR NEWLY DEVELOPED ITEMS 


2. Most of the fixed-wing aircraft models included are new types 
which require a greater number of initial spares in the introduction 
period. As an example, this new AO-1 Mohawk, being a new devel- 
opment, must introduce new and different parts into the system which 
are peculiar to it and, at the same time, provide support for its new 
engine (turboprop T53). Therefore, this is a compounded require- 
ment to provide (a) the first year’s complete spare parts support (all 
parts peculiar, such as plugs, hydraulic pumps, generators, hinges, 
fittings, et cetera), and (4) the time-change component soto’ (spare 
engines, instruments, propellers, et cetera, that would be normal 
with follow-on procurement of older aircraft). 
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PROBLEM RELATED TO DISPERSION OF AIRCRAFT 


3. Worldwide allocation of small numbers of aircraft increases the 
volume of spares and spare parts necessary to adequately support 
Army aircraft. To illustrate: If all of your inventory of aircraft 
are concentrated at a few installations that are fairly close to the 
rebuild facility, a few parts at each installation can support many end 
items. On the other hand, if this same inventory is scattered world- 
wide, it takes the same minimum support at each installation through- 
out the world, thereby multiplying the support requirement many 
times. Likewise, the worldwide distribution of equipment extends 
the time-distance from aircraft to rebuild facility back to aircraft. 
This long time-distance increases the volume of spare support neces- 
sary to keep the pipeline full, which, in turn, will assure the opera- 
tional readiness of aircraft equipment. 

Since the Army depends upon the other services for procurement 
of aircraft and related items, it has been found preferable to provide 
the procuring service a complete procurement package which includes 
airframe, installed and spare engines, and such other items required 
as concurrent repair parts. The number of items for support in- 
cluded in this package are determined at a conference which includes 
Army supply and maintenance personnel, procuring agency (Navy 
or Air Force) supply and maintenance people, and technicians from 
the manufacturer. This method of provisioning spare support has 
proven valid throughout the years. 

If, after consideration of the additional information on the cost of 
initial spare components in relation to flyaway value of aircraft, the 
committee still feels that 20 percent is the proper criteria for expendi- 
ture of procurement of equipment and missiles, Army, funds for in- 
itial spares, it will be necessary to restore these funds to the operation 
and maintenance appropriation to properly support the aviation pro- 
gram. Otherwise, the combat readiness of operational units will be 
affected by a reduction of flying hours caused by reduced supply sup- 
port and the Army aviation program, which is so essential to pro- 
viding mobility for our Army on the atomic battlefield, will suffer. 


SPARE PARTS PROBLEM OF THE ARMY 


Senator Haypen. I take it that your problem of spare parts is dif- 
ferent than that of the Air Force and the Navy? 

General Brown. It is to the extent that we have a much greater 
number of helicopters in relation to other aircraft than the Navy 
and Air Force. They have primarily fixed-wing aircraft and 
the high cost comes up with the helicopters, the amount of spares 
that we have to buy for these helicopters. In that way we have a 
different problem than the Air Force and the Navy. 

Senator Cravez. This is a worldwide allocation of small aircraft? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; and our distribution, I believe, is not 
nearly as concentrated as with the Air Force where they have large 
numbers on each large base and our are dispersed throughout the 
ae world. Wherever the Army is we have helicopters and air- 
craft. 

Senator Cravez. It is fairly well scattered throughout the world? 

General Brown. Yes, fairly well scattered. 
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Senator Cuavez. And your spare parts problem is different away 
from the continental United States than it would be if it were in Los 
Angeles where they manufacture the items, is that not what you are 
trying to impress us with? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


As regards support for the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, the Army is not requesting restoration of the $475,000 
for match-grade ammunition. However, in consideration of the fact 
that inventories of match-grade ammunition are not maintained and 
the Army does not have standard ammunition of the types normally 
furnished the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice in 
quantities surplus to current mobilization requirements, match-grade 
ammunition cannot be provided for stocks and must be procured. 
Authority is requested to purchase ammunition not available in stocks 
for issue to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Senator Haypen. You are not asking for any funds? 

General Brown. We are not asking for any funds, but are asking 
for authority to procure it with funds that we would make available. 

Senator Haypen. That would take care of the .22 caliber as well as 
the other ammunition ? 

General Brown. Yes, all ammunition which we cannot supply from 
our existing stocks. We must go out and procure some ammunition. 

Senator Cuavez. In rifle practice, they also have the hand weapons. 

General Brown. Yes, 38 caliber. We have to buy that ammunition. 

Senator Cuavez. When they go to Camp Perry they not only shoot 
with the rifle but also the pistol ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir, the .38-caliber pistol. 

Senator Cuavez. That item is included in this? 

General Brown. Yes, we have to procure it. We cannot issue it 
from stock. 

We basically require two things: The first is authority to transfer 
to the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice stocks that 
we have on hand without reimbursement. Secondly, is authority to 
go out and procure where we do not have the ammunition for them. 

Senator Cuavez. With funds that are available ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. We will provide the funds. 

Senator Haypren. I have before me the small-arms ammunition 
requirements of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice by type. 

This tabulation shows that the services have available in stock 
$508,000 worth of such ammunition. 

General Brown. Yes, sir, that is the grade M-2. 

Senator Haypen. The statement indicates that the balance of the 
rounds costing a total of $475,650 is not available in service stoeks 
and that additional money must be provided for the procurement of 
these rounds. 

Is that your understanding of the situation ? 

General Brown. That is correct. We will provide the money. 
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MEMORANDUM 


Senator Haypen. I would like to have inserted in the record at this 
point this memorandum of June 5, 1958, with its attachment dated 
June 5, 1958. 


(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1958. 


Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller )—Attention 
Maj. Gen. R. S. Moore, Special Assistant. 
Subject: Ammunition for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 


In response to your request of June 4, 1958, the following information may be 
useful in developing the Department of Defense statement concerning the above 
subject for Senator Hayden. 

The small-arms ammunition requirements of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, by type, are as follows: 


Available in service 


stocks 
Caliber Rounds Type Cont. be iu Nt a 
(thousands) 
Rounds Value 
(thousands) 
| os tg ass ek? ET Jt Ut oad 
etait cieetchecet sr erce col. AMET I teense 0 | 6 
.30 (M1-M72) _-- Leutaecessal 5000 0 OOO sce | 240, 000 0 0 
ital atime cian : 6, 000 SS ee 480, 000 | 6, 000 $480, 000 
biecek Sune bee. stckk WP Bleed ek 650 | 0 0 
Jeidebbedseaccasagen adler sil C—O a re 35, 000 | 0 | 0 
soe een eae y Te Fn cee cae 28, 000 | 550 | —-28, 000 
Total_..... Pa arab eins nite i cetin ns ce de exec hilt 983, 650 |.....-- ‘ 508, 000 


From the above table, it can be seen that the amount of ammunition required 
by NBPRP, which is available from service stock, is limited to the issue-type 
rounds with a dollar value of $508,000. The balance of the rounds, costing a total 
of $475,650, is not available in service stocks and as such additional money must 
be provided for procurement of these rounds. 

None of the ammunition which can be made available from service stocks is 
surplus to total service requirements. ™ 

The policy regarding issue of available quantities from stock to both the 
NBPRP and other users is to issue the oldest stocks first in the interest of stock 
rotation. These are not deteriorated stocks, but are regular issue serviceable 
items. For .30 caliber, M2, ammunition, for example, the rounds furnished will be 
from 7 to 10 years old. 

Attached is a brief explanation of the types of ammunition which cannot be 
furnished from available stock. 

GLENN V. GIBSON, 
Director for Planning und Requirements Policy. 


AMMUNITION REQUIRED BY NBPRP Not AVAILABLE FoR ISSUE FROM SERVICE 
STocKs 


The following is a brief explanation of the types of ammunition which cannot 
be furnished from available stocks : 

Caliber .22 and caliber .38 are not in long supply and are obtained for the 
military services and NBPRP from commercial sources. These rounds are not 
being produced currently by Government-owned facilities. The bulk of the .22 
caliber ammunition is required for use in the training of junior members (12 to 
18 years of age) of civilian rifle clubs. 

Caliber .30 (M1-M72) ammunition is a match round possessing superior ac- 
curacy characteristics necessary for the match shooting done by the services and 
NBPRP. Since there is no need to stock match ammunition for mobilization, it 
is manufactured to meet the annual requirements of the services and NBPRP. 

Caliber .45 match-type ammunition is a round possessing superior accuracy 
characteristics. It is not an issue item and requires manufacture for the require- 
ments of the military services and NBPRP. 
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REPLACEMENT OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


General Brown. The House bill restricts the replacement of pas- 
senger motor vehicles to 28 in the fiscal year 1959, which are all for 
the Armed Forces special weapons program. We are asking that the 
restriction in number to 28 be deleted and that the purchase of passen- 
ger motor vehicles be restricted to replacement only. The Army cur- 
rently is making a worldwide inventory, at the request of the House 
committee, I might say, and review of authorizations of passenger- 
carrying vehicles. 

A review of this worldwide inventory, including age distribution 
of assets, may indicate the necessity for procurement in fiscal year 
1959. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind and close attention to my 
presentation. 

I am prepared to answer any questions on this appropriation. _ 

Senator Cuavez. I enjoyed listening to your statement and I think 
it was an extremely informative one and the committee will certainly 
give it its full consideration. 

Now, Senator Hayden, do you care to ask any questions ? 

Senator Haypen. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


BupDGET REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. We are glad to see you with us, General Traub. 

At this point in the record there will be placed the program and 
financing and object classification data for the appropriation titled 
“Operation and maintenance, Army.” 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Program by activities: 


Financing: 


New obligational authority: 


DEPARTMENT 


OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


Direct obligations: 
. Tactical forees- 
. Training activities | 
. Central supply activities_............-....... | 
. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel_| 
(Roepe mpthyities. 2 oo 
OE eee ea eee 
. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training | 
GTIIR. cracaca ssn Jubilate dg peninE Dishbalbcedieeheh & 
. Joint projects 


Ido Pooh 


oe 


Total direct obligations -__.................. 
Reimbursable obligations: 

pe enemies 
akon 
Central supply activities. 

. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel_- 
eo ae ara re 
S PAR MPSEUEIIOD oc cnn de canninucnvacc 
Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 

Se and 
. Joint projects 


PP Epes 


oO 


Total reimbursable obligations - 


ee I ion SoS Es Sa cmertocnal 
Comparative transfers (goods and services pro- 
vided by foreign governments) _2.__..2..-......--- 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) - - 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions) transferred from other Army accounts-_----- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States 
eee ordered by —s assistance in 
current year. fase ‘ 
RI a Reese onc ni sentsicnae dhakaehmmiaiian eainmtbes 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliv- 
eries of materiel common to United States require- | 
ments ordered by military assistance in current | 
year_ 


Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) _- 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational authority. ...................-.- 
Appropriation ___- a : 
Transferred (63 Stat. 589) from 
“Operation and maintenance” Air Force... _--_-| 
“‘Marine Corps troops and facilities,’?’ Navy at 
“‘Servicewide supply and finance,’”’ Navy_-_-_.---| 
Transferred to— | 
“Salaries and expenses,” Public Health Service | 
(70 Stat. 962) j 
“National Library of Medicine,” Public Health | 
Service (70 Stat. 962) 
“Salaries and expenses, Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (proposed) ____- 





” 


Appropriation (adjusted) - _-- 


sega 
| 


1957 actual 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


' 

$855, 226, 369 | 
199, 092, 876 

1, 022, 997, 528 | 
281, 173, 203 | 

149, 444, 834 | 

460, 672, 660 | 


74, 620,773 | 
127, 320. 535 | 





3, 170. 548, 778 | 





= 

69, 896, 196 

13, 611, 804 

42, 861, 218 

100, 765, 782 

50, 830, 000 | 
9, 604, 000 


486, 000 | 
4, 049, 000 


292, 104, 000 
3, 462, 652, 78 | 


—135, 293, 251 
—8, 008, 560 | 


— 36, 647, 940 


—25, 049, 609 
—192, 329, 184 | 


—63, 162, 650 


— 54, 981, 552 | 
63, 162, 650 | 
47, 721, 250 | 


3, 058, 063, 932 | 
3, 055, 057, 000 | 
3, 765, 582 


100, 000 
157, 600 


— 21, 000 


1958 estimate 


$752, 923, 000 
212, 669, 000 
998, 355, 000 
304, 422, 000 
167, 607, 000 
475, 524, 000 


97, 


3, 158, 000, 000 | 


75, 169, 000 
14, 895, 000 
47, 585, 000 
142, 217, 000 
91, 728, 000 


13, 723, 000 | 
291, 000 | 


18, 164, 000 


403, 772, 000 


3, 561, 772, 000 


—41, 000, 000 
—63, 162, 650 


— 163, 928 


—271, 807, 000 


—70, 265, 000 
100, 079, 335 
88, 000, 000 


3, 205, 000, 000 


3, 215, 000, 000 


—995, 250 |-- 


3, 058, 063, 932 





— 10, 000, 000 


3, 205, 000, 000 


500. 000 | 
149, 000, 000 





1959 


1959 original 
| estimate 


$732, 200, 000 
194, 200, 000 
967, 900, 000 
289, 900, 000 
153, 100, 000 
464, 500, 000 


90, 400, 000 
147, 800, 000 


3, 040, 0K 0, 000 


74, 300, 000 
15, 300, 000 
63, 700, 000 
120, 500. 000 
87, 400, 000 
13, 500, 000 


290, 000 
18, 010, 000 
393, 000, 000 


3, 433, 000, 000 


—100, 079, 335 


—292, 270, 350 


—70, 000, 000 
69, 349, 685 


3, 040, 000, 000 


3, 040, 000, 000 


3, 040, 000, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are principally from the sale of goods and services 
subsistence of hospital patients, 


to authorized individuals, 


and include such items as laundry services, 


surcharges on commissary sales, and unofficial telephone service. 


Average GS grade a 
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Object classification (original estimate) 


1959 


595 





Direct obligations: 


Ol 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


O08 
OY 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


os 
09 
10 
il 
15 


07 
10 


Lands a 
























































1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 original 
estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Total number of permanent positionms_-_.............-.-- 306, 420 301, 229 287, 022 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 18, 664 17, 860 17, 256 
Average number of all employees_-._............--_--.-- 391, 608 290, 996 279, 009 
Number of employees at end of year_.-.........-..------ 301, 572 286, 089 279, 544 
and salary. acictanaat i taiiaed 5.6 $4, 529 | 5.6 $4, 549 | 5.6 $4, 567 
Average salary of ungraded positions eh Oa Sata ice eae $4, 324 $4, 339 $4, 342 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. oe $1, 202, 396, 659 | $1, 170,309,508 | $1, 123, 356, 547 
Positions other than permanent................-..-- 19, 341, 492 18, 008, 955 17, 616, 138 
eo Cee eon 37, 084, 199 35, 745, 537 35, 585, 315 
Total personal service obligations. .............--- 1, 258, , 822, 260 1, 224, 064, 000 1, 176, 558, 000 
——— — re = — — |, —= ———— 
SIN oi 55h ie cua tal kien Ramey | 1, 180, 559, 736 1, 131, 194, 000 1, 077, 293, 000 
Travel._.-- o-oo] 69, 638, 197 70, 003, 109 70, 809, 700 
‘Transportation of things : 200, 353, 841 203, 787, 690 203, 308, 300 
Communication services.-....................... 39, 457, 138 39, 398, 990 39, 674, 900 
Rents and utility services__-. i | 114, 548, O11 116, 401, 490 | 116, 559, 400 
Printing and reproduction. _-.............--.-- | 18, 523, 806 19, 264, 700 | 19, 461, 300 
Other contractual services_._. | 417. 950, 200 400, 785, 700 | 385, 787, 900 
Services performed by other r agenc ies_. - nd 28, 065, 112 26, 083, 409 | 25, 386, 200 
Labor contracts with other governme nts toy 213, 724, 821 192, 263, 000 181, 586, 000 
Supplies and materials_- ease 700, 458, 110 | 705, 936, 899 | 672, 151, 600 
Equipment " | 172, 675, 126 | 172, 780, 800 | 172, 569, 000 
Lands and structures - - ance Seeniel 4, 156, 579 | 3, 596, 200 2, 964, 400 
Grants, subsidies, and e mtributions_____- | 98, 065 65, 774, 600 | 62, 452, 200 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims- 146, 787 | 156, 000 | 170, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. | 370, 593 26), 000 193, 000 
‘Taxes and assessments... - | 5, 407, 419 5, 674, 800 | 5, 106, 100 
(to ee ee ee | 4, 179, 350 4, 839, 000 | 4, 756, 000 
Subtotal nse cudsdcseniwsuqoudsanadcsnsteneceest 3, 170, 312, 891 | 3, 158, 170, 000 | 3, 3, 040, 229, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges acetic i 56, 431 170, 000 | 229, 000 
Total Girect OMAIGME...«. « «2. o ccndndiewcdscos 3, 170, 156, 460 | 3, 158, 000, 000 | 3, 040, 000, 000 
—S= ===} ——= , — —= 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
Personal services. _. sis 78, 262, 524 | 92, 870, 000 99, 265, 000 
Travel. oe nicest lores 1, 236, 875 1, 496, 470 1, 503, 200 
Transportation of things--.............-.-.-.-.- 4, 014, 664 4, 619, 490 20, 156, 800 
Communication services.....................- | 4, 236, 120 4, 578, 732 | 4, 513, 000 
Rents and utility services__--- | 16, 642, 692 18, 439, 600 18, 126, 400 
Printing and reproduction. | 1, 761, 849 1, 859, 200 | 1, 863, 209 
Other contractual services _ - 62, 578, 036 | 117, 807, 900 | 104, 865, 800 
Services performed by other agencies. 37, 385 | 42, 700 | 42, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !_| 3, 837, 999 | 4, 281, 500 | 4, 446, 000 
Supplies and materials-. 111, 352, 798 | 129, 512, 298 | 108, 876, 100 
Equipment 7, 715, 726 | 22, 350, 900 | 22, 822, 800 
Lands and structures_-- | 367,414 397, 200 397, 200 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. . | 5, 439, 800 6, 046, 000 
Taxes and assessments 59, 927 85, 300 | 76, 500 
Total reimbursable obligations___- 292, 104, 000 | 403, 772, 000 393, 000, 000 
Total, Department of the Army- -- | 3, 462, 260, 460 | 3, 561, 772,000 | 3,433,000, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS | 
Other contractual services... -- 96, 849 | 
nd structures ‘ 295, 449 
Total, allocation accounts..................... t 392, 318 j a 
"TOGRE Gn ees co bein nh oho e teoetiaene bad 3, 462, 6 52, 77 3, 561, 772, 000 ho 3 433, 3, 000, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: | : 
Department of the Army- -- 3, 462, 260,460 | 3, 561,772,000 | 3, 433, 000, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission 81, 000 | atone 
Departinent of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads- 298, 403 | nnsucautesnanse 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


! Average number of persons- 


1957, 163,2 





12,915 |_- 


7; 1958, 146,379; 1959, 136,000. 
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Program and financing (revised) fiscal year 1959 


In budget 


i 
} 


Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: 


1. Tactical forces $732, 200, 000 | 
2. Trainin activities 194, 200, 000 
3. Central supply activities- 967, 900, 000 | 
4. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 289, 900, 000 | 
5. Medical activities . 153, 100. 000 | 
6. Armywide activities __ 464, 500, 000 | 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- | 
ing Corps : 90, 400, 000 | 
8. Joint projects 147, 800, 000 
Total direct obligations 3. 040, 000, 000 | 
Reimbursable obligations | 
1. Tactical forces 74, 300, 000 | 
2. Training activities | 15, 300, 000 | 
3. Central supply activities 63, 700. 000 
4. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 120, 500, 000 | 
5. Medical activities _- 87, 400, 000 | 
6. Armywide activities _ _- 13, 500, 000 | 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- | 
ing Corps ; : 290, 000 | 
8. Joint projects_-- - eee - 18, 010, 000 | 
Total reimbursable obligations. ._.-__- 393, 000, 000 | 
Total obligations cane aeaiitea atts 3, 433, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) — 100, 079, 335 | 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts._| —292, 270, 350 | 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources : ee ; —70, 000, 000 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) - 69, 349, 685 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 3, 040, 000, 000 


Object classification (revised) fiscal year 


In budget 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions ------- ae 270, 743 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 17, 256 

Average number of all employees. - _- : 279, 009 

Number of employees at end of year__- = - 279, 544 
Personal service obligations: | 

Permanent positions__ $1, 123, 356, 547 

Positions other than permanent 7 , , 17, 616, 138 

Other personal services Sinai . - ‘ cub 35, 585, 315 

Total personal service obligations._.............-.| 1, 176, 558, 000 

Direct obligations: 

01 Personnel services vad i dacbeenstashcmeieled 1, 077, 293, 000 

| 70, 809, 700 

03 Transportation of things ‘ er 203, 308, 300 

04 Communication services 39, 674, 900 

05 Rents and utility services--- aie 116, 559, 400 

06 Printing and reproduction. : ; 19, 461, 300 

07 Other contractual services 385, 787, 900 

Services performed by other agencies | 25, 386, 200 

Labor contracts with other governments ! 181, 586, 000 

08 Supplies and materials__- 672, 151, 600 

69 Equipment. ‘ 172, 569, 000 

10 Lands and structures 7 . 2, 964, 400 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 62, 452, 200 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 170, 000 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 193, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments_. d 5. 106, 100 

Unvouchered ‘ etn ada 4, 756, 000 

Subtotal casts 7 3, 040, 229, 000 


Revised 
estimate 


$731. 450, 000 
194, 100, 000 | 
966, 100, 000 
289, 050, 000 | 
153, 100, 000 
464, 300, 000 


90, 400, 000 | 
147, 800, 000 | 


3, 036, 300, 000 


74, 300, 000 


15, 300, 000 | _- 


91, 700, 000 | 
120, 500, 000 | 


87. 400, 000 |_- 
13, 500,000 | 


290, 000 


18,010,000 |_- 


421, 000, 000 | 


| 
| 
| 


— 100, 079, 335 


"3, 457, 300,000 | 


—320, 270, 350 | r 


—70, 000, 000 | 
69, 349, 685 


3, 036, 300, 000 


1959 


Revised 
estimate 


275, 527 

17, 479 
283, 780 
284, 315 


$1, 142, 950, 547 
17, 138 
35, 745, 315 


1, 196, 455, 000 


1, 074, 288, 000 
70, 809, 700 
202, 808, 300 
39, 674, 900 
116, 559, 400 
19, 461. 300 
385, 787, 900 
25, 386, 200 
181, 586, 000 
672, 151, 600 
172, 569, 000 
2, 964, 400 

62, 200 
170, 000 
193, 000 
5, 106, 100 
4, 756, 000 





3, 036, 529, 000 


1959 


Difference 


— $750, 000 
— 100, 000 
—1, 800, 000 
—850, 000 


— 200, 000 
—3, 700, 000 
+28, 000, 000 
+28, 000, 000 
+-24, 300, 000 


— 28, 000, 000 


—3, 700, 000 


Difference 


+-$19, 594, 000 
+143, 000 
+-160, 000 


+-19, 897, 000 


—3, 005, 000 


— 500, 000 


—195, 000 


—3, 700, 000 


or 
or 
~J 
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Object classification (revised) fiscal year 1959—Continued 























| 
| In budget Revised Difference 
} estimate 
whiners entices pat settles bisa eae ae at sae a a Be ce 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges ease | 229, 000 | 229, 000 bse ds See Shee 
lotal direct obligations L 8,040, 000, 000 | 3,036, 300, 000 3, 700, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: eee ai Oe eS Re a eee 
01 Personal services. 99, 265, 000 122, 167, 000 +22, 902, 000 
02 Travel....-. cic cines Seon tend ese 1, 503, 200 1, 533, 200 -+30, 000 
03 Transportation of things Sida tems éekeeenen | 20, 156, 800 20, 640, 800 +484, 000 
04 Communication services..--................--.- 4, 513, 000 4, GIB GOD bi nsin in etsibe cts 
05 Rents and utility services....................--- 18, 126, 400 18, 246, 400 +120, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -----.......--..-.-..- 1, 863, 200 | B, Bae Oe iS 25 2 
07 Other contractual services...................-..- | 104, 865, 800 | 105, 500, 800 +635, 000 
Services performed by other agencies____-__-| 42, 000 | GEE Pits bac Dic cdereniens 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !. 1 -| 4, 446, 000 5, 062, 000 +616, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_...._...............-.--- | 108, 876, 100 110, 712, 100 +1, 836, 000 
GD TR eck ct sick oe a 22, 822, 800 22, 912, 800 +90, 000 
10 Lands and structures - ee 397, 200 EE Boe rinen anetinhinis 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.____-_____- | 6, 046, 000 | 7, 303, 000 +1, 257, 000 
I Ta ae 76, 500 | 106, 500 +30, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations................ 393, 000, 000 421, 000, 000 +28, 000, 000 
Total, Department of the Army_.____..._.__- ¥ 3, 433, 000, 000 3, 457, 300, 000 +24, 300, 000 





Average number of persons 1959, 136,655. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Travus. Thank you, Senator. I am very glad to be here. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, you may proceed, General. 

General Travs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
this point I wish to initiate the discussion on the Army’s Opera- 
tion and Maintenance appropriation request for the coming fiscal 
year. 

APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Budget language in connection with the Operation and Mainte- 

nance appropriation traditionally described this account as the one 
which meets the— 
expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Army * * *. 
Although this description is factually correct in every respect, it 
may lead to the assumption that this account is a catchall for require- 
ments of something less than vital significance to the maintenance of 
a combat-ready Army. 

{ wish to convince you that this is not the case. Although this 
appropriation does finance virtually all of the Army’s administrative 
activities, it is also the lifeblood of the Army’s day-to-day operations. 


PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 


The “Military personnel” appropriation provides the pay of mili- 
tary personnel to include the cost of subsistence; the Military Con- 
struction appropriation finances the construction of the greater por- 
tion of the Army’s physical plant, and, the Procurement of Equip- 
ment and Missiles appropriation purchases major items of equipment 
such as tanks, weapons, trucks, and similar equipment. It is the 
Operation and Maintenance appropriation however, which trains 
the soldier and provides the day-to-day support he requires, operates 
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and maintains the Army’s physical plant, operates items of indi- 
vidual and organizational equipment and maintains this equipment 
in a combat-ready condition. These responsibilities of the Opera- 
tion and Maintenance appropriation are reflected in terms of operat- 
ing budgets of the Army’s major commands such as the Seventh 
United States Army in Europe, the Eighth United States Army in 
the Far East and the Centinental Army Command including the 
Strategic Army Corps in the United States. The seven technical 
services and other operational staff agencies have similar operat- 
ing budgets all of which are directly financed by the Operation and 
Maintenance appropriation. 

To distinguish between the multitude of activities financed by the 
Operation and Maintenance appropriation, the appropriation struc- 
ture consists of eight major activities or budget programs. These 
programs are further subdivided into projects—of which there is a 
total of 48—and primary expense accounts. The number of projects 
and their subordinate primary expense accounts for each budget 
program varies directly with the scope of the activity or program. 

In order to conserve the time of the committee, I will cover in this 
statement the highlights of the entire Operation and Maintenance ap- 
propriation. This is a departure from last year’s procedure under 
which the eight Program Directors discussed each of their respective 
programs with you in considerable detail. Like last year, however, 
representatives of the Program Directors are here to assist me in an- 
swering any questions you may have. 





FISCAL YEAR 1958 OPERATIONS 


Before turning to these programs for fiscal year 1959, however, I 
wish to highlight the fiscal year 1958 operations financed by this appro- 
priation. 

You may recall that the fiscal year 1958 appropriation request was 
for $3.4 billion in new obligational authority. The House of Repre- 
sentatives recommended a reduction of $150 million which was re- 
stored by the Senate. Shortly thereafter—on July 17, 1957—the 
Secretary of Defense announced the first increment of reductions in 
military strength to be effected in fiscal year 1958, and recommended 
that the initial appropriation request of $3.4 billion be reduced by 
$54 million. The amount actually approved by Congress was $3,320 
million or $80 million below the initial request. Each of these ac- 
tions was based on the assumption that the anticipated $105 million 
in equivalent deutschemark support would materialize. 

Senator Cuavez. What happened ? 

General Traus. We got $41 million ; $64 million we never got. 

At the time the fiscal year 1959 budget was submitted to Congress 
the operation and maintenance appropriation had a direct obligational 
availability for fiscal 1958 of $3,158 million. This amount consisted 
of $3,117 million from the actual appropriation of $3,215 million and 
$41 million in contributed deutschemark support. In direct obliga- 
tions the $3,117 million appeared in the Department of Defense finan- 
cial plan for fiscal year 1958 which enabled a Bureau of the Budget 
reserve of $98 million from the actual appropriation. At the time of 
this action—October 7, 1957—the Federal Republic of Germany had 
failed by $64 million in meeting its anticipated contribution toward 
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support of United States Army Forces in Germany. It appeared that 
this contribution would not be provided. Since the Department of 
Defense financial plan for fiscal year 1958 required the Army to absorb 
this deficiency, actual operations for fiscal year 1958 were being fi- 
nanced at a level of $162 million below that approved by Congress and 
$242 million below the initial request for $3.4 billion. 

Although it is true that the Army sustained further troop cuts in 
fiscal year 1958, the savings accruing from the total cut of 100,000 in 
military end strength were considerably less than the reduction in 
funds. This is particularly significant in consideration of the fact 
that the initial request of $3.4 billion did not fully provide for major 
item increases in fiscal year 1958 over which the Army had little, if 
any, control. These items, such as civil service retirement benefits, 
dependent medical care in civilian institutions, depot maintenance 
of Army aircraft previously provided by the Air Force on a common 
service basis, and increases in Department of Defense sponsored 
projects, have had to be financed within the appropriated and ap- 
portioned amounts. 

Thus, fiscal year 1958 has been an extremely austere year for the 
Army. In addition to this austerity, which has necessitated constant 
and unrelenting efforts to insure the maximum possible support of 
the highest priority requirements, our operations to date have been 
particularly difficult due to the many changes inherent in implement- 
ing unprogramed strength cuts cat ihe complicated limitations im- 
posed on the utilization of funds actually made available to the Army. 

I wish to add at this point that since the fiscal year 1959 budget 
was submitted to Congress, the Operation and Maintenance appropria- 
tion has received $35 million of the $98 million initially established 
as an appropriation reserve. This raises the fiscal year 1958 level of 
operations from the $3,158 million shown in the peal oun 1959 budget 
to $3,193 million. 

FISCAL YEAR 1959 REQUEST 


The fiscal year 1959 request is for $3,040 million. This is $118 
million below the $3,158 million for fiscal year 1958 as shown in the 
fiscal year 1958 column of the fiscal year 1959 budget. Adding the 
$35 million recently apportioned for fiscal year 1958, the difference 
between fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 is $153 million rather 
than the $118 million shown in the budget. 

For fiscal year 1959 as for the fiscal year 1958 this reduction in re- 
sources is based on a declining troop strength. Also as for fiscal year 
1958, however, the savings to be generated by personnel reductions in 
fiscal year 1959 will not equal the reduction in funds requested. 
Moreover, in fiscal year 1959 as with fiscal year 1958 there are manda- 
tory~increases over which the Army has no control. The industriali- 
zation of the Military Air Transport Service, for example, will cost 
this appropriation approximately $39 million for air transport serv- 
ices previously provided by the Air Force on a common service basis. 

With this introduction to the fiscal year 1959 request for $3,040 
million, I wish now to cover very briefly the 8 budget programs in 
the Operation and Maintenance appropriation. In the following dis- 
cussion the comparison between fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 
is based on program amounts reflected in the President’s budget. 


26879—58——36 
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TACTICAL FORCES 


This is the budget program which provides the immediate support 
of the Army’s tactical units. It provides the funds for the basic train- 
ing of the soldier, including Reserve forces personnel on active duty, 
for unit training, and for the daily operational expenses of all of the 
Army’s tactical units. These are divisions, including the 4 divisions 
in the highly capable Strategic Army Corps located in the United 
States, the 5 combat-ready divisions in the Seventh United States 
Army in Europe, the 2 divisions in the Eighth United States Army in 
Korea and other divisions both in the United States and in oversea 
areas; missile commands of which there are 4; the Army Air Defense 
Command, which is being equipped with the improved NIKE- 
HERCULES missile. The Army’s surface-to-air capability will con- 
tinue to improve with the introduction of the HAWK missile in fiscal 
year 1959. 

For fiscal year 1959, $732.2 million is requested for the tactical 
forces program. This is a reduction of approximately $20.7 million 
from the fiscal year 1958 availability as reflected in the budget. In 
general, this reduction is being applied to installation or indirect 
support facilities which are related to but not in direct proportion to 
changes in troop strength. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


The training activities program integrates the specialized training 
necessary to obtain and retain personnel with the qualifications and 
skills essential to the pentomic Army. Sophistication and complexity 
are becoming increasingly inherent in our new weapons and require 
extensive training. Our requirements for and means of mobility and 
communications also place a high premium on training. 

This program supports the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, the schools of the combat arms and the technical services, 
administrative and special schools, training at civilian institutions and 
training aids and publications. 

The fiscal year 1959 request of $194.2 million for this program is 
approximately $18.5 million below the availability for fiscal year 
1958. This reduction is based primarily on a reduction in student 
training loads, cutback in training devices, and curtailment of indi- 
rect support of the Army-operated schools. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


This program encompasses the Army’s central logistic activities. 
Within the area of supply distribution, the central supply activities 
program finances the operation of supply management offices, pro- 
curement operations, and the operation of supply depots. It also 
contains the funds for military traffic management, transportation 
services including the operation of ports and terminals and reserve 
industrial facilities. 

In terms of dollars, the central supply activities program is the 
largest of the eight budget programs in the Operation and Main- 
tenance appropriations; $967.9 million is requested for fiscal year 
1959. This is a reduction of approximately $30.4 million from fiscal 
year 1958. This reduction is due primarily to the phaseout of the 
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Army’s logistic base in Japan and the closing of several depots and 
related activities in the United States. The reduction in this pro- 
gram would have been considerably greater were it not for offsetting 
increases. The transportation services project, for example, includes 
a $30 million increase to reimburse the Military Air Transport Service 
for airlifting Army-sponsored cargo. The remaining $9 million 
of the $39 million I previously mentioned in this connec tion is for air 
transportation of personnel, other than military personnel who are 
on permanent-change-of-station movement. 


MAJOR OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


This program provides the funds to overhaul or rebuild major items 
of Army equipment such as combat and combat-support vehicles, 
Army aircraft, weapons, missiles and related control and communica- 
tion equipment. Centrally procured repair parts and assemblies as 
well as the cost of labor are financed under this program. 

The fiscal year 1959 request of $289.9 million for this program is 
approximately $14.5 million less than the obligations anticipated for 
fiscal year 1958 as reflected in the budget submission. This reduction 
can be related to reduced requirements resulting from a declining 
troop strength and diminishing emphasis on conventional equipment. 
Here, again, the reduction would have been greater were it not for 
the increased requirements for overhaul and repair parts for guided 
missiles and Army aircraft. Guided missile redial and parts have 
increased from $36 million in fiscal year 1957 to $67 million in fiscal 
year 1959. Similarly, overhaul and parts for Army aircraft have in- 
creased from $20 million to $68 million in the same period. 


MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


I think you are all relatively well acquainted with this program 
which has as an exclusive purpose the maintenance of high standards 
of health. This objective is being achieved. The health of the Army 
continues to be excellent. 

In connection with this program I wish to point out that the success 
of the dependents medical care program which became effective in 
December of 1956 has materially exceeded initial expectations. A 
large measure of this success is due to the splendid cooperation of 
civilian participants such as the American Medical. Association, 
American Hospital Association, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Mutual of 
Omaha, and the medical contractors in each geographic area. 

The amount of $153.1 million is requested for the medical activities 
»xrogram for fise al year 1959. This is approximately $14.5 million 
Eanes the fiscal year 1958 level of operations and is due primarily 
to the programed reduction in troop strength. 


ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


As the title of this program indicates, it is one encompassing ac- 
tivities which are armywide in nature. The first 3 projects of 
this program cover the operation of major headquarters—Department 
of the Army, the 7 technical services, and the major field com- 
mands down to and including the headquarters of the 6 Armies in 
the United States. 
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The specialized services project of this program includes a multi- 
tude of administrative activities including religious, morale, and wel- 
fare activities and education of dependent schoolchildren in overseas 
areas. 

The armywide activities program also includes funds for worldwide 
communication, intelligence, finance and audit activities and for mili- 
tary surveys and mapping. 

Although the activities financed under this program are not related 
too closely to the size and deployment of the Army, it has been neces- 
sary to apply some reduction to the program in order to remain with- 
in the request of $3,040 million for the appropriation. For this pro- 
gram $464.5 million is requested for fiscal year 1959. This is $11 
million less than for fiscal year 1958. 

This reduction is the net result of a reduction of $17 million based 
on a downward trend in administrative and overhead functions and 
reductions in the area of military surveys and mapping coupled with 
an increase of $6 million in the field of communications and in- 
telligence. 

ARMY RESERVE AND RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


This program in the Operation and Maintenance appropriation 
supports the Reserve Personnel appropriation by providing the ad- 
ministrative, logistic, and training facilities for the Reserve personnel 
whose direct military costs are financed by the Reserve Personnel 
appropriation. 

The amount of $90.4 million is requested for this program for fiscal 
year 1959. The corresponding drop of $7.1 million from fiscal year 
1958 is directly attributable to a reduced level of procurement of in- 
dividual and organizational equipment for use of Reserve units at 
their home stations. 

JOINT PROJECTS 


This budget program reflects Department of the Army respon- 
sibilities as an administrative or carrying agency for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the following activities: 

National War College, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
Joint Alternate Communications Center, National Security Agency, 
Armed Forces special weapons project, Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division of the Department of Defense and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. The Army has little or no control over 
these activities or the funds in connection therewith. 

The fiscal year 1959 request of $147.8 million for the joint projects 
program is approximately the same as the level of operations for fiscal 
year 1958. 

At this point I wish to discuss briefly the action of the House of 
Representatives on the Operation and Maintenance appropriation 
request of $3,040 million for fiscal year 1959 with particular emphasis 
on the reductions recommended by the House. 

These reductions total $42,692,000 and consist of 3 elements. First, 
the House applied a reduction of $10.1 million on the basis that the 
Berlin Magistrat will contribute an equivalent value in deutsche- 
mark support to the United States Army forces stationed in Berlin. 
Restoration of this reduction has not been requested. 
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Second, the House reduced the amount requested for the Army’s 
share of the dependents medical-care program by $2,692,000. Restora- 
tion of this reduction has been requested on the basis of action to be 
taken by the Department of Defense in connection with section 633 of 
the defense appropriation bill. Additionally, the requirements for 
this program as expressed in the budget were considerably under- 
stated, and this $2,692,000 or more will be required to care for an in- 
creased number of dependents in Army-operated medical facilities 
depending on the outcome of section 633 of the bill. 

Third, and most significant, the House — a general reduction 
of $30 million in the interest of economy. Restoration of this reduc- 
tion has been requested. 


FALLING LEVEL OF DAY-TO-DAY OPERATIONS 


In this connection I wish to emphasize that the rapidly falling level 
of the Army’s day-to-day operations is a matter of serious concern 
to the Department of the Army. The fiscal] year 1959 request of $3,040 
million for the Operation and Maintenance appropriation is $360 
million less than the corresponding request for fiscal year 1958. The 
loss of 118,600 military man-years in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959 will theoretically generate savings of approximately $178 mil- 
lion. Thus, in fiscal year 1958 and within the request of $3,040 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1959 the Army has absorbed reductions in the in- 
terest of economy in the order of $182 million. This not only excludes 
the $30 million reduction now proposed by the House, but also it ex- 
cludes consideration of increasing requirements, such as the indus- 
trialization of the Military Air Transport Service, over which the 
Army has little, if any, control. 

Moreover, this situation was aggravated by the fact that operations 
in fiscal year 1958 have been considerably below the level approved 
by Congress. Including the $35 million received against the appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1958 since the budget for fiscal year 1959 was 
submitted to Congress, operations in fiscal year 1958 are still at a level 
of $127 million below that approved by Congress. I emphasize, 
therefore, that this fiscal year 1958 standard of operations is one 
which may be logically expected to carry forward deficits into fiscal 
year 1959 rather than one to be considered in terms of a stabilized 
benchmark on which to forecast savings in future years. If the 
Army request for restoration of the $32,692,000 reduced by the House 
is approved, the level of operations in fiscal year 1959 will still be 
over $150 million below the level for fiscal year 1958. 

In conclusion, I wish to touch on one further point. Senate Docu- 
ment 103 incorporates a letter of June 6, 1958, from the President 
recommending that the Senate consider several amendments to the 
Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1959. 


SALE OF SCRAP, SALVAGE, AND SURPLUS MATERIALS 


Included in these amendments is a recommended deletion of section 
611 of the House bill with the sale of scrap, salvage, or surplus ma- 
terials becoming a reimbursable activity of the Operation and Main- 
tenance appropriation. 

The Department of the Army favors this proposal. 
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Senator Cuavez. What proposal, the President’s or the House 
proposal ¢ 

General Traus. The President’s proposal. Not only will this be 
a more practical method of disposing of scrap, salvage, and surplus 
materials, but also it will provide the necessary flexibility to enable 
the Department of the Army to reduce excesses at a more expeditious 
rate. 

Senator Cuavez. You gave us the figures before. What were the 
amounts of money there? 

General Travs. $22 million, sir, was in the appropriation for 
preparation for Sale on Salvage and that appropriation is not now 
veing asked for. In lieu thereof, we are asking for the activities to 
be financed out of the Operation and Maintenance account, for which 
it will be reimbursed from the sale of the proceeds. 

Mr, Chairman, this concludes my opening statement on the Oper- 
ation and Maintenance appropriation. I appreciate the attention 
you have given to this rather lengthy coverage of the wide variety 
of activities included in the term Operation and Maintenance of the 
Army. I will be pleased to answer any question you may have at 
this time. 

TRAVEL FUNDS FOR NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


Senator CuaAvez. I have one which is on page 709 of the justifica- 
tions. A request is made for $328,000 for travel for the National War 
College. This compares with $47,000 provided in 1958. Now the 
total of $287,000 is requested to cover the cost of visits to oversea 
theaters of 160 members of the staff faculty and class. Would you 
describe the need for the additional money? You had $47,000 last 
year and you want $328,000 this year for that same purpose. 

General Travs. This arises directly from the industrialization of 
the Military Air Transport Service of the Air Force. Previously, the 
students and faculty were carried on a nonreimburseable basis. Now 
we have to pay for it. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Dworshak. 


SUPPORT OF ARMY FORCES IN GERMANY 


Senator Dworsuak. I have one question. General, on page 3 of 
your statement you stated : . 

At the time of this action, October 7, 1957, the Federal Republic of Germany 
had failed by $64 million in meeting its anticipated contribution toward support 
of United States Army Forces in Germany. It appears that this contribution 
would not be provided. 

Did Germany default in meeting this obligation ? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. We have not received the $64 million and 
we therefore have had to absorb that loss. 

Senator Dworsnax. Is it discretionary for Germany to meet this 
expense or is it mandatory ? 

General Travs. It is a matter of negotiation between the two coun- 
tries and these negotiations are still in progress and not with a great 
deal of hope of getting the money for 1958 and not with too much hope 
of getting it in 1959. 

Senator Dworsnax. What isthe matter? Is Germany broke? 
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General Travs. They feel, as I understand it, sir, that the require- 


ment for building up their own forces precludes the payment of this 
requirement. 
COST OF MAINTAINING FORCES IN GERMANY 


Senator DworsHax. What is the cost of maintaining American 
forces in Germany ? 

General Traus. Out of this appropriation, Operation and Main- 
tenance, approximately $475 million is required for the United States 
Army forces in Europe. This is operation and maintenance funding 
direct to United States Army forces in Europe. 

Senator DworsHak. How many personnel do we have there or is 
that classified information ? 

General Teter. I will have to check on this to give you an accu- 

rate figure, Senator, 

Senator DworsHaK. Have we been reducing that number gradu- 
ally or maintaining it? 

General Tuermer. That is for all of Europe, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Oh, I see. 

General THetmer. The number has been reduced somewhat along 
with reducing the strength of the Army. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not want to state publicly what per- 
centage of that or what portion of that is in West Germany? You 
said that is all over Europe? 

General THerer. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That does include other countries ¢ 

General THermenr. I think I had better provide that for the record 
later. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished separately to 
the committee. ) 

Senator DworsHaKk. Well, General, it seems to me that someone is 
lax, from the reports we are getting from Germany, because from the 
reports we are getting they are doing very well financially and accu- 
mulating national reserves while in this country we are raising our 
debt limit constantly. Who is responsible for this negotiation ? 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


General Traus. The State Department. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you any explanation’ Does not the 
Army participate in this in any way ? 

General Travs. The Army does not directly participate. We place 
our demands upon the State Department through OSD and ask for 
the negotiations to be conducted. 

Senator DworsHak. What did you request during the past year? 

General Travs. During the past year Army’s total amount request- 
ed from the Federal Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat 
was $105 million which included $11 million for Berlin. 

Senator DworsHak. How much is in default ? 

General Travus. $64 million. 

Senator DworsHak. $64 million. That is about two-thirds of it? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. What was the situation in the preceding year? 
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General Travus. $134 million in the preceding year, fiscal 1957, plus 
$15 million for Berlin. Of this amount, $135 million was for O & M, 
Army. 

Senator DworsHax. How much of that was in default? 

General Travus. That was all paid. 

Senator DworsHak. So, the more prosperous they become over there 
the less able they are to meet these financial responsibilities ? 

General Travus. There is no question of their becoming more pros- 
perous, sir. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not know what is 
holding this up. We ought to get the State Department up here. 
We ought to get somebody. I do not blame the general here. I do 
not think this bypassing, even when we negotiate through the State 
Department or any other agency of this Government, should go on. 
We hear about the sacred aspects of treaties and negotiations. Again, 
I must say, Mr. Chairman, with complete disgust, that this administra- 
tion is currently negligent, through the State Department, in main- 
taining not a semblance of sanity and logic in negotiations with other 
countries. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, I feel just as you do about those matters. 

Senator DworsHak. What are we going to do about this: make 
Uncle Sam and the American taxpayer look stupid? It is our re- 
sponsibility, as Members of Congress, whenever we have laxness and 
ineptitude, if not malfeasance in office, to do something about it. I 
have a responsibility to the taxpayers of my State and the Nation. 

Senator CHavez. Well, I think you are correct, and without asking 
any direct questions, I would not be surprised that the military feel 
the same way. 

General Traub, we are waiting now for the next witness. I would 
like to have the other Senators present who indicated that they would 
like to hear the statement on the medical care program, however, 
could you tell us anything about the Alaska Communication System, 
in the meantime? 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. EMIL LENZNER, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
riation titled “Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication 
ystem.” 
(The material referred to follows:) 
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Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


RIL TTT eS ee ei | 








Program by activities: 
1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems_|..........___- SOR OO Bin eesti cn <d5400 
2. Improvement of fire protection system .__...........__-- $300, 000 GED Cals incieseodace 

3. Maintenance and operation of the communication | 
SNe ccthcnin dein k oie <n tine dalcneaibnk tenia ae 4, 650, 208 5, 156, 000 | $5, 500, 000 
Total obligations............-...- scncecais techies 4,950,208 | 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 

Financing 

Unobligated balance brought forward ..................-.- —610, 183 —34, 711 : 
Unobligated balance carried forward_-_..............-..-. 34, 711 |------ shelled oodles en aa 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ____....._._____- 625, 264 | SOF TIE fii 25. asisiia 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)..........__- | 5,000,000 | 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 





Object classification 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions..........-....--.--_.-- a 524 | 569 | 587 

Average number of all employees. ...............--..--....--- | 485 | §22 | 549 

Number of employees at end of year_..........-..-------- ee 519 557 | 7 

Average GS grade and salary. ..___- bale dda ideiete ca bbe does 147 $4,073 4.7 $4, 064 14.7 $4,012 

Average salary of ungraded positions........................-| $6, 640 $6, 639 | $6, 639 

01 Personal services: , = ee 
DIGI COORD... 2... . <i. netnaminmabaibantsaiinin $2, 244,083 | $2,383, 800 $2, 571, 200 
Other personal services a 7 296, 


200 276, 800 





Total personal services 











anne 
2,530,270 | 2, 680, 000 2, 848, 000 

a Rs EP ee re 131, 856 138, 000 | 114, 000 
03 Transportation of thing 88, 867 95, 000 78, 000 
04 Communication services_...................-.2.----.---.- 918, 623 | 1, 183, 100 | 1, 400, 900 
KS” eee eee 306, 629 | 279, 000 278, 100 
06 Printing and renrodmction. .........<....cceccccnccceneece 5, 605 6, 000 6, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ...............2...-.-......-.. 440, 872 | 309, 500 149, 600 
CS BO OE iii eviews onda bincxenddse 407, 919 429, 900 421, 900 
OR I 112, 350 | 226, 500 50, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _................-..-)......-..----- 148, 500 148, 900 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities...................._-_- D, BOB hd hc tin chil pcbereiadietdss 
me SE OA BB Ee ee ee 5, 882 | 4, 500 4, 500 
Total obligations. __._____- oie as aa 4, 950, 208 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Travs. I could read the statement, sir. 

Does that meet with your approval ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. I would like to get into the question of the 
Alaska Communication System as soon as we possibly can. ‘You 
might proceed with that now. 

General Travs. I will now read the statement which would have 
been read by Maj. Gen. Emil Lenzner, Deputy Chief Signal Officer. 


DUAL MISSION OF SYSTEM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

The Alaska Communication System, established by Congress on 
May 26, 1900, is a communication system operated by the Army 
Signal Corps to provide telephone and telegraph service through- 
out the Territory of Alaska and to connect Alaska with the United 
States and other countries. The system perform a dual mission 
by providing the main military long lines channels and furnishing 
commercial communication for the Territory. This dual mission re- 
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quires that the Alaska Communication System be so integrated with 
the military and commercial connecting communication facilities that 
it may serve effectively both the military and civilian requirements. 

In order to assist you in understanding the extent of the operations 
of the system, the distances involved, and the remoteness of many 
of the stations, I have prepared a map, and that map is not here, on 
which is shown the stations and facilities operated by the system and 
how these connect with communication facilities operated by other 
agencies. The red lines are the long lines facilities owned by the 
Alaska Communication System. These are interconnected with the 
long lines operated by the Air Force which are shown in green lines, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration shown in blue, Alaska Railroad 
shown in black, American Telephone & Telegraph shown in brown 
and those owned by the Canadian Government shown in yellow. 



































NEW OBLIGATIONAL 





AUTHORITY REQUEST 





It is planned during fiscal year 1959 that operations will be con- 
tiued on the same minimum essential basis as during the past 2 years 
pending a resolution of the legislative proposal authorizing sale of the 
system. The new obligational authority requested for fiscal year 
1959 is $5,500,000 which is at the same level as fiscal year 1958. 
Although there is no overall increase requested in fiscal year 1959, 
there are decreases of $344,000 in communication projects and equip- 
ment systems costs which are offset by net increases of $344,000, pri- 
marily for increased civilian personnel and leased circuit costs. The 
details of these increases are as follows: 


UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN TECHNICIANS 





Under the budget program “Maintenance of the system” funds in 
the amount of $1, 183 ,600 will be required for fiscal year 1959. This is 
a net increase of $114 600 over the estimated obligations for fiscal 
year 1958. An increase of $134,000 in the personal services is required 
to replace 72 military saasmael with highly skilled civilian techni- 
cians. Since 1952, approximately $14 million worth of commercial, 
fixed-plant type of equipment has been added to the system. When 
military personnel are assigned to the Alaska Communication System, 
they require specialized schooling and on-the-job training before 
assignment to maintain and oper ate this intricate equipment. Since 
military personnel are rotated periodically, this costly training loses 
its value to the system because by the time a man completes his train- 
ing and becomes proficient, his tour of duty is terminated. There- 
fore, we propose to utilize civilian technicians to establish continuity 
of service for the personnnel who must maintain this intricate com- 
mercial-type equipment in continuous operational condition. De- 
creases in this category for fiscal year 1959 of $19,400, made by econo- 
mies in travel, supplies and equipment, and transportation, offset the 
increase of $134,000 to make a net increase of $114,600, 





MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


There is a requirement of $220,000 in fiscal year 1959 for budget 
program “Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances.” This ms a 
net increase of $26,000 over the estimated obligations for fiscal yea 
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1958. It is planned during fiscal year 1959 to continue the program 
of eliminating fire hazards, which exist at some of the remote sta- 
tions, by replacing deteriorated electrical wiring, and replacing un- 
safe combustible celotex lining and partitions in dormitory-type sleep- 
ing quarters. In addition, sewer systems at two stations, which con- 
stitute a health hazard, will be rehabilitated during this period. 

Funds in the amount of $4,096,400 are required for budget program 
“Operation of the system” during fiscal year 1959. This is a net in- 
crease of $203,400 over the fiscal year 1958 obligations primarily for 
increased leased-circuit costs. 


LEASED CIRCUITS 


The system previously has leased some of its circuits, used in 
handling both Government and commercial traffic, from the Alaska 
Railroad. The cost to the Alaska Communication System for these 
leased circuits has been an annual rental of $61,000 plus maintenance 
and operation by ACS military personnel. Due to expanding com- 
munication requirements, the Alaska Railroad is in the process of 
rebuilding its open-wire lines between Fairbanks and Anchorage; 
building a microwave system between Anchorage and Portage; and 
rebuilding its open-wire lines between Portage and Whittier, and 
Portage and Seward. As a result of these expanded facilities, the 
ACS will obtain addition voice circuits. 

The annual leased cost for these improved and additional facilities 
will be $288,000 or an increase of $227,000. However, the overall cost 
to the ACS will be offset by the savings of some 30 military operating 


and maintenance personnel. These are in addition to the 72 military 
personnel savings previously mentioned in the “Maintenance of the 


y. Also, an increase of $30,000 has been provided in 
this category for a full year’s employment of telephone operators, who 
were employed in the latter half of fiscal year 1958 to man the new 
switchboards installed during that fiscal year. Economies in travel, 
transportation, equipment, etc., totaling $53,600 offset these increases 
of $257,000 to make the net increase of $203,400 shown above. 


system” category 


RECEIPTS FROM COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS 


Another important point to consider in the analysis of these esti- 
mates is that receipts from commercial operations are deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States as a general fund receipt. Com- 
mercial receipts for fiscal year 1957 are $3.6 million. Estimated re- 
ceipts for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are $3.8 and $4.2 millions, re- 
spectively. 

Obligational authority for the “Construction” appropriation is not 
being requested for fiscal year 1959 pending a decision on the pro- 
posed legislation authorizing sale of the system. 

I do not know that I am in a position to answer any detailed ques- 
tions, sir, but we might be able to answer some of the general 
questions. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the committee realizes the importance of 
the system in Alaska and possibly some other Senator will ask some 
questions. 

Senator Know1anp. I do not have any questions. 
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Senator Cuavez. Do you have any questions, Senator Dworshak? 


SERVICE CHARGES 





























Senator DworsHak. I have one question. General, are the rates 
charged for the services rendered by this Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem comparable to charges made in the States for the same service? 
What kind of rates do they have? Do we furnish free services? 

General Traus. Perhaps one of these other officers could answer 
that. 

General Van Waconer. They are negotiated rates. They are not 
necessarily the same rates as in the United States but are arrived at as 
a result of negotiations with the authorities in Alaska. 

Senator Dworsuax. What authorities, the Territorial government ? 

General Van Waconrr. The Territorial government. 

Senator Dworsuax. What particular office? 

General Van Waconer. I am not acquainted with it, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It is like the German affair that we just men- 
tioned ? 

General Van Waconer. No; this is a successful negotiation, arriv- 
ing at an equitable rate. 

Senator Cuavez. I am just wondering whether I had better get a 
new dictionary and find out what “negotiation” means. 

General Travs. We will provide a statement in more detail for 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The long-distance person-to-person telephone rates are comparable with the 
oversea person-to-person rates charged by the United States commercial com- 
panies. The telegraph rates are comparable with those rates charged by the 
United States commercial companies. 

There are various rates and charges which affect several categories of users 
of the communications services. These rates are based on the cost of providing 
commercial services. In the past, no attempt has been made by the Army to 
establish rates which would recoup the entire cost of providing commercial 
services. 

In the event the Alaska Communication System’s cost studies indicate a rate 
adjustment is warranted, the amount of the increase is “negotiated” with the 
major users, other United States governmental agencies, interconnecting com- 
panies, and since there is no public utility commission in the Territory of 
Alaska, the Delegate to the Congress from Alaska is informed. 

The Alaska Communication System provides free communications services to 
the military departments and other United States governmental agencies. 



















PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


STATEMENT OF HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY FOR MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES, 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object. classification data for the ap- 
propriation “National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| i 
| 
Program by activities: Promotion of military marksmanship a | 


among civilians (total obligations) ___......__.....---.-.--_.- $239, 234 $250, 000 | $300, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 7 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 





Object classification 








1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








ee ties tahaontial 

















‘Total number of permanent positions._ -_- cece > 19 | 17 17 
Average number of all employees - - : ; : aoa 17 16 16 
Number of employees at end of year -- 5 — 15 | 17 17 
Average GS grade and salary. - -- . J Let 4.6 $3,960 4.6 $3,960 4.6 $3, 960 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions-_---- ‘ aad i $67, 038 $63, 704 $63, 698 
Other personal services - - .- - : atdaiu ; stds te 296 302 
Total personal services- - 5 67, 038 64, 000 64, 000 
02 Travel- : 21, 340 30, 000 73, 500 
03 Transportation of things aa pit ocd ch eee 1, 666 | 3, 250 3, 250 
04 Communication services otecaltae 599 | 600 600 
07 Other contractual services _ - Aaa 25, 956 | 26, 000 30, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-_- : ont 41, 710 53, 500 60, 250 
09 Equipment. | 80, 915 | 68, 250 64, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ane ee 4, 300 4, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments... ---~---~-.-- sei 10 100 | SENS 
Total obligations__----- 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Do you happen to have the statement as to the 
promotion of rifle practice which was to be presented by Mr. Hugh 
M. Milton IT, Assistant Secretary of the Army ? 

General Traus. I believe I have it and can proceed with it, if it 
is your desire. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. Before you proceed, I have a letter before 
me from the Assistant Secretary of the Army expressing his regret 
that he could not be with us today to appear on behalf of the ap- 
propriation for the “Promotion of rifle practice.” 


At this point in the record, I shall insert Secretary Milton’s let- 
ter and then you can proceed. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEz: It is regretted that an extended inspection of Re- 
serve summer field training activities will prevent my appearance before your 
distinguished committee at which time I had planned a presentation on be- 
half of the program “Promotion of rifle practice.” 

However, please permit me to take this opportunity to acquaint you with 
some of the problems in support of the National Board program during fiscal 
year 1959. 

Just recently, the House of Representatives approved the amount of $300,000 
for promotion of rifle practice, which was the amount requested. However, 
the House inserted the word “surplus” in the language of the provision and 
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eliminated $475,000 for the purchase of ammunition for the National Board 
from the budget program “Ammunition and guided missiles.” 

In recognition of the House action noted above, Secretary McElroy, in his 
appearance before your committee, stated that an amount of $475,000 for pro- 
curement of ammunition for rifle matches was deleted as a result of language 
authorizing the nonreimbursable transfer of surplus ammunition from stocks 
to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and requested au- 
thority to procure such limited amounts of ammunition as may not be available 
as surplus or in stock to properly supply the ammunition requirements of the 
Board. 

The types and amounts of ammunition required by the Board are as follows: 
Number of rounds 

25, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 
6, 000, 000 

10, 000 


Caliber : 


As is evidenced from the junior enrollment with the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice (53.9 percent of total membership consists of 
youths ranging from 12 to 18 years of age), the juniors are a major part of 
the program. It is therefore recognized that failure to provide for their needs 
would seriously handicap the program and a sharp decline in junior member- 
ship would follow. 

The elimination of the caliber 30 and .45 ammunition would also seriously 
eurtail the conduct of the national matches. The importance of such competi- 
tions was-recognized by the Congress in 1903 when it directed the establishment 
of the matches and provided trophies which are still in competition. 

In my absence, Col. Hugh M. Stevenson, executive officer for the Nationa! 
Board, will make the presentation. I am sure you will find him most knowledge- 
able and competent to give your committee any information that may be desired. 

In closing, I wish to thank your distinguished committee for your ardent 
support of this program and hope the intent of the Congress to support this pro- 
gram with the necessary ammunition will be continued as has so graciously 
been done in past years. 

Sincerely yours, 
HuGuH M. Mirton II, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, President. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Travs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
always a privilege for me to appear before your distinguished com- 
mittee and to present our proposals for budgetary support on behalf 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

We in the Army, as well as the other services, aggressively and sin- 
cerely endorse the budget request of the Board because those of us 
vested with the responsibility for training our Nation’s youth realize 
that regardless of our highly technical armament, the ultimate weapon 
of our defense is man himself. In this day, when such great emphasis 
is placed upon the more highly developed and scientific weapons, there 
are those who have a tendency to forget that when victory is ultimately 
attained it shall be as the result of forcing the will of the victor upon 
the conquered by the rifleman on the ground. 

The man with the gun, the straight-shooting citizen in arms, has 
been the foundation of our military strength throughout the history 
of our Nation. In colonial times, the flintlock which hung above the 
mantelpiece, or rested close to the hand of the colonist as he plowed his 
field, was a symbol of security. Upon his skill in using it depended 
his sustenance, the security of his family, and even the very existence 
of the new Nation rising out of the wilderness. It is with a full realiza- 
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tion of this premise that we of the ground forces endorse the program 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

AS'you know, the National Board was created by an act of Congress 
55 years ago and assigned the mission of training civilians as marks- 
men with military-type rifles. The Board is also responsible for the 
national matches and the Small Arms Firing School held annually at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 

TOTAL ENROLLED IN PROGRAM 








In recent years the Board’s marksmanship program has been direct- 
ed primarily toward the youth of the country. There are 110,515 
young men 12 to 18 years of age enrolled in the program compared to 
88,022 at this time last year. This represents an increase of over 25 
percent. 







THE 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 















The President’s budget estimate for fiscal year 1959, which you have 
before you, provides $300,000 for the conduct of the Board’s program. 
A total of $250,000 was approved by the Congress for this activity in 
fiscal year 1958. ‘The increase over last year is accounted for by the 
addition of $32,000 for travel of civilian teams to the national matches, 
$10,000 for travel expenses of civilian members of the United States 
shooting team participating in the international shooting games to be 
held in Moscow, Russia, and the remainder is caused by an anticipated 
15-percent increase in the number of clubs enrolled. 


TRAVEL FUNDS 




















The $25,000 included in the fiscal year 1958 budget for the travel of 
civilian teams to the national matches resulted in increased participa- 
tion by these teams from the previous 7 rifle teams to 10 pistol teams 
and 16 rifle teams representing 21 different States last year. The 
$57,000 requested for civilian travel in fiscal year 1959 should permit 
teams representing about 75 percent of the States and Territories to 
participate in the matches and attend the Small Arms Firing School 
which is held in connection with them. 

This school, conducted by instructors from the United States Army 
Infantry School, is the best of its kind in the United States and is the 
source of several hundred qualified instructors each year. All com- 
petitors whose travel to the national matches is partially defrayed by 
the Government are required to attend the Small Arms Firing School. 
The Board does not defray all of the travel expenses of members of 
civilian teams to the national matches. It merely reimburses the 
member to the extent of 5 cents per mile and $1.50 per diem. This is 
about one-third of the amount authorized for travel of civilians under 
the present standard travel regulations. 





PARTICIPATION BY YOUNG MEN 
















Senator Roserrson. May I interrupt him right there, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am very much interested in that program. I think it is one 
of the finest things for our young people to teach them how to shoot. 
I remember when I was in the 3d Infantry company at Fort Myer 
they took us out for the first time on the rifle range and it was the first 
time I had had a 30-30 rifle, one that big, but from the time I was 9 
years old I had shot a .22 rifle. With some little instruction from the 
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sergeant about windage and so forth, I qualified as an expert rifle- 
man the first time I shot on the range and I was particularly good on 
rapid fire; but I had been shooting a rifle and shotguns all of my#e. 
Now on this particular program you are mentioning we put a good deal 
of money into it and I was just wondering if more emphasis cannot be 
placed on getting young men into this program who need to learn 
it rather than the veterans who will never be qualified for military 
service and who have only gotten interested in it because of previous 
military service and therefore enjoy the competition and the exhilara- 
tion of trying to make a new record or something of that kind. 

Can we not do something to get more of the young men interested 
in that and teach them, not only how to shoot but how to keep from 
killing people that you do not want to kill. 

Senator Cuavez. In that connection, General Traub, you do have 
boys from the high schools that participate in the program ? 

General Travus. Very definitely, sir, we do. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Hayden, chairman of the full committee, 
would be interested in this particular item, and he emphasizes the 22 
for the youngster to learn how to shoot. 

General Travs. Yes, sir; that is a very accurate statement, sir. 

The defense appropriation bill, 1959, as approved by the House, 
continues the general provision authorizing ammunition to be fur- 
nished the National Board on a nonreimbursable basis from the stocks 
of the Department of Defense. 


HOUSE LANGUAGE 


However, the House has inserted the word “surplus” in the language 
of the provision, and eliminated $475,000 for purchase of ammunition 
for the National Board from the budget program “Ammunition and 
guided missiles.” 

In recognition of the House action, Secretary McElroy in his ap- 
pearance before this committee earnestly requested authority to pro- 
cure such limited amounts of ammuniton, as may not be available from 
stock, to properly supply the ammunition requirements of the Na- 
tional Board. At this point, may I spell out for this committee the 
types and amounts of ammunition required: 


Caliber: Number of rounds 
a ted trans Eastern obese mbart pall lated ebnero tip yam 25, 000, 000 
I Aaa wea Bs ss ta cares pete bs okra Sich ign sees o tees saben a ppc aa estas tb eateantink eee es 1, 500, 000 
mks A hh Ss as a Si te iets tact eee 6, 000, 000 
Oe Dalia AE EE A i lel cla thin elhecall delta tate abbas 10, 000 
ni tenl oe inenninn lament onihinnammsenrnrendaereetinennadedindalite 1, 000, 000 


program of which the juniors are a major part; 53.9 percent of the 
total membership are youths 12 to 18 years of age and require the 25 
million rounds of caliber .22 ammuntion for their us. 

From past experience we have learned that when ammunition issues 
are cut off, a sharp decline in junior membership follows. In the same 
sense, the elimination of the caliber .30 and .45 ammunition would 
seriously curtail the conduct of matches. As in all fields of competi- 
tion, matches are necessary to spur competitors to do their best. The 
national matches are considered the ultimate test of our shooting skills. 
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The importance of such meets was recognized in 1903 when the 
Congress directed the establishment of the national matches and pro- 
vided trophies, which are still in competition. 

Senator Ropertson. General, the .45 caliber is just a pistol ? 

General Traus. Yes, sir; the .45 and .38. 

Gentlemen, I believe you will agree with me that our request is well 
founded, and it is my hope that you will see fit to approve it. The 
program of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
has been fully and carefully reviewed and represents the minimum 
needs required to enable the Board to carry out its mission during fiscal 
year 1959. 

That finishes the statement that would have been rendered by 
Colonel Stevenson. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; thank you, General. 


DEPENDENT’S MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF DR. FRANK B. BERRY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR HEALTH AND MEDICAL, AND MAJ. GEN. PAUL I. 


ROBINSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE FOR DEPENDENTS’ 
MEDICAL CARE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Doctor, you may proceed. 

Dr. Berry. Would you lke to have the statement read or would 
you like it summarized ? 

Senator Cuavez. I think you can read it. 

Dr. Berry. I am Dr, Frank B. Berry, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Health and Medical, and have been in this position for the 
past 4 years. I greatly appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
you. 

: The medicare program has caused a significant improvement in the 
morale of uniformed-services members and it has contributed im- 
measurably to their remaining on active duty. This program, which 
has been administered on a contractual basis embracing tenets of 


free enterprise, is well accepted and its success is materially greater 
than that envisioned at its inception. 


USE OF SERVICE FACILITIES 


I am in complete agreement that medical facilities of the uniformed 
services should be used to the optimum. This utilization can be ef- 
fected administratively under the provisions of section 201 (c) of 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. In essence this section provides 
that the Secretary of Defense may place a limit on “free choice” for 
those dependents residing in areas where the service member con- 
cerned is assigned and where adequate medical facilities of a uni- 
formed service are available. 

As has been mentioned previously by the Secretary of Defense and 
by the Secretary of the Army, as executive agent for the dependents’ 
medical care program, we are deeply concerned with the limitation 
on funds which may be obligated in fiscal year 1959 for the depend- 
ents’ medical care program. In administering this program we be- 
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lieved we were completely conforming to the desire of Congress that 
a dependent would have a legal right to certain medical care and that 
such care would be paid for when it was obtained from civilian 
sources, 


SENATE REPORT 


The extent to which “free choice” should be authorized was studied 
at length. On April 30, 1956, in the Senate Report No. 1878, Calen- 
dar No. 1899, 84th Congress, 2d session, the problem was discussed 
at length and I quote the paragraphs dealing with the subject 


Freedom to choose civilian facilities or those of uniformed services.—Perhaps 
the most controversial provision in the bill is that contained in subsection 
201 (b). This subsection provides that the spouses and children for whom 
civilian care must be contracted may elect to receive medical care in facilities 
of the uniformed services or in the facilities provided under an insurance, 
medical service, or health plan, except that the right of election may be limited 
by regulations for those dependents residing with members assigned to areas 
where adequate medical facilities of a uniformed service are available for 
such dependents. 

The authority to limit this election was assailed by private medical and hospital 
organizations, apparently from apprehensions that the power to limit choice 
would result in an expansion of facilities of the uniformed services and an in- 
crease in the number of physicians required to provide medical care for depend- 
ents. The opposing argument is that a preponderant utilization of civilian facili- 
ties and services might result in an unjustifiable and uneconomical failure to use 
existing capacities in facilities of the uniformed services; it might also deny 
medical personnel of the uniformed services the opportunity for a diversiiied 
practice, since limiting their patients to the presumably healthy active-duty per- 
sonnel hardly offers the varied practice that is desirable to attract career medical 
personnel. 

The committee has left this subsection virtually intact in the belief that the 
fears expressed about it are based on the assumption that the present or some 
future Secretary of Defense might be guilty of an egregious abuse of the dis- 
eretion granted. It is the understanding of the committee that the bill is not 
intended to cause an expansion of facilities or an increase in the number of 
physicians in the uniformed services solely to provide dependent medical care. 
Even if the bill tended to have these effects, the committee would have to approve 
the authority for an expansion of facilities and for compelling involuntary serv- 
ice by physicians. Any such requested authority would be carefully examined 
by the committee in relation to the exercise of the power to restrict free choice. 


INTERPRETATION OF 





“FREE CHOICE” 





Our interpretation of this Senate report has been that free choice by 
the dependent was to be permitted unless otherwise indicated. 

We have recognized that certain uniformed service medical facili- 
ties have not been used to the optimum particularly with regard to 
obstetrical and maternity care. 

While we appreciated that a limitation on free choice might have 
provided an earlier solution we had hoped that competition by the 
service medical facilities would cause an optimum distribution of de- 
pendent patients between uniformed service and civilian medical facili- 
ties. Ultimately, I sincerely believe that this would have been ac- 
complished. 


IMPOSITION OF MONETARY LIMITATION 





The imposition of any stipulated monetary limitation would create 
difficult administrative situations which would be far more costly 
than the present administration and its implementation concei rably 
could not be effected in time to insure that such limitation would not 
be exceeded. To explain this difficulty, first of all, funds are obli- 
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gated on contracts based upon the amount of medical care that will 
be paid for during any fiscal year by Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and 
insurance companies which are contractors under the program and 
not on the basis of when such care was obtained by dependents from 
civilian sources. 

Secondly, the actual amount of care which will be paid for is not 
known until such contractors have made payment and are reimbursed 
accordingly. Fund requirements are based on limited statistics due 
to the relatively short time the program has been in effect. 

Third, the cost of the program is currently controlled by stipulat- 
ing the medical care payable by the Government and identifying 
that only spouses and children are eligible for such care. This con- 
trol is not sufficient to assure that the cost of care will remain within 
any stated amount. 

Fourth, if a monetary limitation is specifically stipulated by Con- 
gress as to the amount of care that may be incurred from civilian 
sources, it would be incumbent. upon the executive agent to modify 
the program so that the limitation will not be exceeded. This modi- 
fication could be accomplished in two ways. 

First, a dependent requiring medical care would have to secure an 
estimate of the cost of such care and then obtain preauthorization 
from a Government agency. This would be most time consuming and 
complex and, in many cases, the care would be required before authori- 
zation could be effected. 

The second method is that the scope of care for which the Govern- 
ment would assume lability under the program would have to be 
drastically curtailed, including a large safety factor, to assure that the 
limitation would not be exceeded. 

The first alternative would undoubtedly affect morale in an ex- 
tremely adverse manner. Furthermore, such procedure would not 
conform to the traditional method for securing medical care and it 
would not be adequate to provide for emergency medical care. 

The second alternative, in our opinion, would not conform to the 
spirit or intent of the law. The radical change in concept in the pro- 
gram which would result from either of these alternatives can be 
avoided if the limitation is removed from the language of the appro- 
priations act. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICY 


In order to meet the understood objectives of Congress at an early 
date, the Secretary of Defense has announced it will be the policy of the 
Department of Defense that greater utilization of uniformed service 
medical facilities will be emphasized, and the Defense Department will 
take the following action, as appropriate, as being the most feasible in 
view of the manner in which the dependents’ medical-care program is 
administered under the civilian contract. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, the Secretary was before the committee 
and so was General Taylor and the concern of some of the committee 
was not that the dependents should not receive the proper medical care 
necessary, but there were some complaints from certain quarters that 
in many instances there would be a military facility in an area that 
could provide the medical care for the dependents however, under the 
law the dependents would bypass that facility and go to a private 


institution. ® 
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I would not see anything wrong with that whatsoever with this ex- 
ception, that we did get some figures wherein it would cost possibly 
twice as much to go to the private institution as it would to go to the 
military facility. There was not any disagreement whatsoever about 
the need of giving medical care. 

You may proceed. 


DIRECTIVE TO POST COMMANDERS 





Doctor Burry. (a) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force will be directed to instruct commanders of posts, camps, and 
stations to require dependents residing on reservations, or in Wherry 
or in Capehart housing to use local uniformed services medical facili- 
ties subject to the availability of space, facilities, and to the capabili- 
ties of the medical staff. 

(6) Reduce the medical care coverage to dependents in civilian 
facilities by eliminating certain types of care now authorized. 

(c) Consider increasing the monetary liabilities of dependents for 
civilian medical care, thus influencing more of them to choose uni- 
formed services medical facilities. This latter action may require a 
change in the basic statute. 

Based on these various considerations we urgently recommend that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee take steps to delete section 633 
from the appropriations bill as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

SECTION 633 





PROVISION 





Senator Ropertson. In order that we may know what section 633 
is when we go over the testimony, I will read it into the record at this 
time: 

No part of the funds contained in this Act may be used to incur obligations 
in excess of $60 million of the medical care of the dependents of the military 


personnel in civilian huspitals and by civilian physicians and surgeons as anthor- 
ized by the Act of June 7, 1956, Public Law 569, 84th Congress. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CORRECTION OF ABUSES 






Doctor Berry. Thank you, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. I believe you made a very clear statement, Doctor, 
and if I understood it correctly the Department feels that they can 
correct abuses, if any, by direct action instead of a change of law? 

Doctor Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. If I may, Senator, I just want to ask the doctor 
two questions. 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Senator Rozertson. First, you are not asking for any change in the 
funds in the House bill; you want that language limitation taken out? 
Doctor Berry. Restrictions; yes, sir. 


SUPERVISION OF HOSPITALS 


Senator Rozertson. The next question is this: Do you have general 
supervision of all the hospitals? 
Doctor Berry. General coordination and supervision ; yes, sir. 
Senator Rosertson. Well, we are bringing to completion a new 
naval hospital at Portsmouth, Va. Is that un Ce jurisdiction ? 
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Doctor Berry. Yes, sir. 


Senator Roserrson. I have agreed to make a speech dedicating that. 
Doctor Berry. That is fine. 

Senator Roserrson. Could you furnish me some expert and per- 
tinent information about what went into that hospital and what is 
expected to come out of it? 

Doctor Berry. Yes, sir. That was a very much needed hospital 
because some of the buildings were temporary, dating back to World 
War I and the floors were giving away. . 

Senator Rosrrtson. We realize that. We are always modest in 
making requests for funds in Virginia. 

Doctor Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, did I understand you to respond to the 
Senator’s question, that you did not need any money restored for this 
purpose under the House language? Isn’t it about $10 million in sev- 
eral accounts? 

Senator Knowranp. The services will require some additional 
funds? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; restoration of the $71,906,000 originally re- 
quested. 

Senator Knowranp. And the elimination of the restriction? 

Senator Cuavez. I think the restoration of funds amounts to about 
$10 million. 

Dr. Berry. I think there was a certain misunderstanding as to the 
method of bookkeeping which General Robinson and Colonel Richards 
could explain, and also due to the fact that perhaps the unpaid bills 
might not have been included in this restriction. 

Senator Cuavrz. Senator Knowland, do you have any questions? 

Senator Knowtanp. Only that I personally hope that this restric- 
tion written in the bill by the House may be eliminated. When I was 
last out in my State I had the opportunity of meeting quite a group 
of service wives who felt the medical care program was a construc- 
tive approach to the problem. They pointed out some of the difficul- 
ties in expecting the situation to be handled by the service hospitals 
alone, including situations which might arise during the evening hours 
with their children, and the additional problem of having a grand- 
father or grandmother around or someone like that. I know the 
problem of some of them has been with respect to obstetrical cases, 
and they would like to know the doctor who takes care of them during 
that period of time would be the doctor who would be there also dur- 
ing the delivery. I hope that the Department will not get too restric- 
tive in its regulations in regard to this program, which I think has 
been very helpful for the morale of the people in the services; and the 
fact that the medicare program has been rather widely used, I think, 
is indicative of both the desire and the need for it. 

Dr. Berry. Thank you, sir. We already have a committee ap- 
pointed, and their first meeting is on Friday of this week, to con- 
sider new regulations, implementing regulations. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee has always insisted on the best 
of medical care, not only for military personnel, but for their 
dependents. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That was a very fine statement that you made, 
Doctor. Thank you very much. 
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Dr. Berry. Thank you very much. 
Senator Cuavez. Do you have any questions, Senator Smith? 
Senator Smiru. I have no questions at the moment. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 





TOTAL COST OF PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. What is the cost of this program for this fiscal 
year ¢ 

Dr. Berry. May I refer that to General Robinson ? 

General Rozinson. The cost of this program for this fiscal year will 
be $90 million. 

Senator DworsnHaK. What are you asking for next year ? 

General Rosrnson. We ask for $71,906,000. 

Senator Dworsuax. How do you justify the decrease ? 

General Rosrnson. At the time we calculated the estimate, we had to 
do it on the information available to us. We could not have justified a 
higher amount at that time; but that has been several months ago, 
of course. The program is a new program and it has built up since 
that time. Actually, if the program were unchanged, we now feel 
that it would cost $91,500,000 next: year, that is, if the program were 
unchanged. 

Senator DworsHak. You mean that if no new regulations were is- 
sued which would require the use of available service “hospital facilities 
instead of using private facilities? 

General Rosinson. That is correct. I might add that this is based 
on statistical projections available to us at “the present time, and is 
subject to change at a later time. 



































SERVICE HOSPITALS OPERATING UNDER CAPACITY 


Senator Dworsnax. It was testified here recently that many of our 
service hospitals are operating only about 30 percent capacity; is that 
right? 

General Roprnson. I would like to refer that question to the Surgeon 
General’s representatives who are here. 

General Hays. Many hospitals were constructed during World 
War IT to take care of the needs of World War II. Many of the hos- 
pitals are not staffed to the full extent at all. 

For instance, we have, in many military posts, many Army posts, 
1,000-bed hospitals that were built during World War IT, cantonment- 
type hospitals, that only operate now with 150 or 200 beds, the rest 
of the hospital being used for other purposes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Of course, your personnel is on the basis of the 
reduced operating staff ? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. I recall a few years ago I was a member of a 
subcommittee of this Appropriations Committee, and we went down to 
Panama and found that magnificent hospital there had a very large 
bed capacity but virtually no patients. You had a few doctors and 
nurses there. Is that closed down now? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 
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AVERAGE FIGURES FOR BED OCCUPANCY 


Dr. Berry. Senator Dworshak, would you like to know the average 
figures for bed occupancy ? 


“Senator DworsuaK. Yes. 

Dr. Berry. In 1954, there was 64 percent occupancy and in 1953, 
65 percent, and during the past year the occupancy has averaged just 
about 70 to 71 percent. 

Senator Dworsnax. Does that carry the implication that you staff 
these hospitals with doctors and nurses and other personnel on the 
basis that we would have a 100 percent load, but actually they are 

carrying only 65 percent ? 

Dr. Berry. The beds authorized for occupancy, yes. Of course, 
there are many vacant beds, as was stated by General Hays. They 
are in storage. 

Senator Dworsiakx. Could you bridge the gap between 65 and 
100 percent without increasing the doctor personnel and nurse per- 
sonnel in those areas ? 

‘ Dr. “ngs That would have to be answered by the Surgeon 
renera 


General Hays. I can speak to that. 


DISPERSION 





FACTOR IN HOSPITALS 


There is a dispersion factor in all hospitals. In other words we 

cannot put obstetric cases in contagious wards. To some extent, we 
separate males and females. Generally speaking, we consider that 
about 75 percent occupancy is pretty w ell filled. In other words, ifa 
hospital i is built, say with 500 beds or 300 beds, it is occupied 75 per- 
cent, it is pretty well filled. 

Senator DworsHak. I appreciate the situation may differ in civilian 
hospitals because of the lack of facilities to take care of the patients. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. It is about 75 to 80 percent, which gives them 
turnaround room. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that the rate? 

Dr. Berry. That is the rate they prefer. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. I have before me this statement which has been 
submitted for inclusion in the record and I have just read it over. I 
want to ask you a few questions on it. I believe you say, Dr. Berry, 
the program is now running at the rate of $91 million per year? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is your best estimate on it ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. What estimate was given as to the cost of this 
program when this bill was passed by the Armed Services Committee ? 

Dr. Berry. $71.9 million. The lag is due to a lag of both hospital 
bills and of private physician bills, and, as a matter of fact, General 
Robinson has not entirely wiped the slate clean for the last month of 
1956, when the law went into effect. 

Senator Srennts. Well, didn’t you estimate, though, when the 
bill was passed, it would cost $71.5 million a year? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. The speaker’s letter quoted $76 million. 
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Senator Stennis. I beg your pardon? 
Dr. Berry. The letter to Speaker of the House quoted $76 million. 
Senator Srennis. That is the letter from the Department of 
Defense ? 
Dr. Berry. To the Speaker. Of course, this is a brandnew pro- 
gram,as you know. We have nothing to go on. 
Senator Stennis. I understand that. Unless it is restricted, it will 
cost you more than $91 million as the years come and go; is that not 


right ? 
‘Dr. Berry. It looks so now, sir, and also it depends upon the number 
of dependents residing in the country and in Hawaii and Alaska. 


INCREASE IN DEPENDENTS IN UNITED STATES 


For instance, General Robinson informs me that the services have 
informed him there are about 500,000 more dependents residing in 
the United States now than there were in 1956, through the shifting 
of personnel. 

enator Stennis. You mean brought back ? 

Dr. Berry. Either brought back or they decided not to accompany 
their spouses to overseas stations. 

Senator Stennis. Well, anyway, you say now in the statement here 
that you, on reexamination do have the authority to restrict this 
program ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; that has been within the law. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; your statement here says: 

(a) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force will be directed to 
instruct commanders of posts, camps, and stations to require dependents resid- 
ing on reservations, or in Wherry or in Capehart housing, to use local uniformed 
services medical facilities subject to the availability of space, facilities, and to 
the capabilities of the medical staff. 

May I ask this: Why did you not do that in the first place? Was not 
that the spirit in which the act was passed ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. The spirit, as defined in the conference reports, 
which are there, was initially to permit free choice. 

Senator Stennis. You say you get that out of the conference 
report ? 

err, Yes, sir; and from the hearings themselves that I at- 
tended. 


CONFERENCE REPORT AS EVIDENCE OF INTENT 





Senator Stennis. I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, without directing 
it particularly to this program, I find more and more disposition to 
use something that some Members say on the floor of the Senate or 
in the House or down here in the committee hearings, or something 
that might be in a conference report, as a basis for law. Of course, a 
conference report does have considerable dignity, but I think these 
programs ought to stand or fall largely on the letter of the law, unless 
there is a serious question as to just what the letter of the law means. 
Dr. Berry. Well, that was the letter of the law, Senator. 
Senator Stennis. Well, I thought you said it was the conference re- 
ort ? 
Dr. Berry. I said, in showing the major intent in the conference re- 
port, the letter of the law is free choice. 
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Senator Stennis. The law is supposed to show its major intent, and 
in most cases, it does. If correctly drawn, it will; but when it doesn’t, 
then you resort, at least the way I was taught, to various other means 
of interpretation. 

I am not directing my remarks on that especially to this, any more 
than I am to other matters, but what I want to get at is this: I have 
understood, in a general way, that this program has gotten to where it 
really left you without proper occupancy, or normal occupancy in 
some of your hospitals. Is that correct or incorrect? 


OBSTETRICAL SERVICES 


Dr. Berry. On obstetrical services, some of the hospitals have shown 
a very marked decrease; 43 percent of the medicare program deals 
with obstetrics and the other diminution in patients has been remark- 
ably slight. Obstetrics and tonsillectomies have comprised more than 
50 percent of the program. 

Senator Stennis. How does that leave the situation reference to the 
present use of your hospital facilities, your present medical staffs, 
and so forth? Does it leave them still fully occupied or 50 percent 
occupied or what is the situation? 

Dr. Berry. On obstetrics, some of them are running at a normal 
capacity. Others are much underoccupied. 

Senator Srennis. How much under? Could you give us an 
estimate ? 

Dr. Berry. I would have to ask the Surgeon General. 

General Hays. In the Army, we have had in obstetrics between 45 
and 50 percent dropoff in our load. As far as dependents, I would like 
to qualify that statement to this extent. ; 

Prior to our medicare program, many of our obstetrical facilities 
were overcrowded. We had to discharge mothers within 2 days after 
they had their babies; so some of this reduction was a welcome reduc- 
tion, and was in the interest of the patients. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that is one reason why the bill was passed. 

General Hays. That is one reason why the bill was passed, yes. 
Now, aside from obstetrics, we have had about a 4 percent dropoff in 
our patient load of dependents. In other words, really, when you get 
down to it, the whole thing is a dropoff in obstetrics. 


CHANGES IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Senator Stennis. Has this dropoff caused any change in your train- 
ing programs? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. What were those changes? 

General Hays. We have had to affiliate in some of our teaching hos- 
pitals where we had residents in obstetrics; we had to affiliate with 
civilian hospitals to get the necessary clinical material. 

Senator Stennis. [ am not sure I understand all of those terms. 
With all due deference to you, does “clinical material” mean there has 
been such a reduction in your patients that you do not have enough 
patients to carry on your training program ? 

General Hays. In some of our hosptals, in obstetrics, that is cor- 
rect, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. Just to be certain that all hear this: 

As I understand now, you have such a reduction in your number of 
patients, that you do not have enough patients left to carry on your 
normal training program for your own doctors ? 

General Hays. In obstetrics. 

Senator Stennis. Is that correct ? 

General Hays. In obstetrics that is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I should think that that is a very material 
point. The reason I questioned this was not because I do not. want 
everyone to have the very best services possible in the medical field. 
I think that your services are about as good as can be had, generally. 

General Hays. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Srennis. You have the room and the space, and another 
thing is that we are called on to build additional hospitals from time 
to time by the services and we want to do it where it 1s needed; but if 
this is a change of policy by the services, whereby the patients are 
going to be channeled out, I think at the same time we ought to in- 
augurate a corresponding program to cut down on our personnel in 
our medical services and cut down on the number of hospitals and 
have some other program that goes along with it. Now, I am not 
saying that it would be a good idea to abolish it, but just what it can 
lead to I do not know. 

General Hays. I might say, Senator, that in the bill that was under 
consideration, the basic law that was under consideration, it was esti- 
mated by many people that approximately 40 percent of our de- 
pendents living in the United States did not receive medical care from 
military hospitals because they were too far from them. That was 
one of the principal reasons for the passage of this act. It was to 
provide for these additional people. We could take up a reasonable 
increase in obstetrics, in the obstetrical load, without any increase in 
the staff because it has dropped down recently. In other words, I 
think it has gradually dropped down since the bill went into effect, 
and I would say that if we got back to the level where we were in 
obstetrics, the level where we were before last November and Decem- 
ber, we would be just about right. 


AVERAGE COST PER PATIENT 


Senator Stennis. I was impressed, too, with the figures here. 
Whereas your averages were about $25 per patient, you know I would 
expect it to cost more in private institutions. It ran almost twice 
that. 

Now, do you see any kind of board of yours, or is there any kind 
of board of yours that passes on those fees and has to approve of them 
beforehand, or do the patients themselves just go out and make their 
own contracts and obligate you to pay the bill 1” How does that work 
out ? 

General Rosrnson. The patients themselves go to the physician 
and the physician sends them to a hospital and we negotiate the fees 
with the physicians. 

Senator Srennis. You do it? 
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BASIS OF FEES 


General Rosrnson. We negotiate the fees with the physicians, with 
the State medical society, to cover all the physicians rendering care in 
the various States. In the hospitals, we pay either the Blue Cross 

‘ate or the billing rate in accordance with the agreements made with 
each individual hospital by our contractors, the Blue Cross and 
Mutual of Omaha, in their areas. 

Senator Srennis. Well, do you think that these restrictions here, 
or this new directive, at least, is going to meet the situation and keep 
the program from requiring more funds? 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM 


General Roprnson. Yes, sir. I think that the proposed directive of 
the Secretary of Defense will meet the situation. However, I do not 
want to be understood to say that I think the program will cost no 
more than $72 million next year. I think there is every indication 
the program may cost a good bit more than the $72 million, even with 
the restrictions that the Secretary can place on them. 

Senator STENNIS. Well, how much more? 

General Rozstnson. Possibly as much as $80 million. 


Senator Stennis. You mean it will run it from $72 million up to 
possibly $80 million ? 


General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. You cannot be exact on that ? 

General Roprnson. No, sir; I cannot. There is no way to deter- 
mine it, because we do not know when people are going to need this 
care and it is impossible to estimate it exactly. 


ELIMiNATION OF CERTAIN TYPES OF CARE 


Senator Stennis. You do have in mind here to reduce medical care 
to dependents, medical care coverage to dependents in civilian facili- 
ties by eliminating certain types of care now authorized. Now, would 
that be obstetrical cases ? 

General Rostnson. No. You see, the directive under which my 
office works authorizes care for certain chronic and elective diseases. 

For example, it authorizes tonsilectomies. We could cut out con- 
siderable money if we just did not authorize tonsilectomies in the 
program. , 

So a joint service committee now will consider what they can cut out, 
and therefore reduce the cost of the program. 

Senator Stennis. My concern was this: that if it could just be held 
down within reasonable limits, because I think one of the big benefits 
that the Nation gets from this military program is that the dependents 
of these military services get better medical care than they otherwise 
would, as well as dental care, although it is not one of the things that 
shows up in the budget, but it is certainly an asset to the Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Knowland. 
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PROBLEM OF CHOICE OF DOCTORS 


Senator Know.tanp. Mr. Chairman, I still do think this problem of 
the choice of your doctor is worthy of some attention, particularly with 
obstetrics, obstetrical cases, and I think there is something at least to 
be said concerning a falling off on the part of the service wives in 
seeking to consult with the doctors of their choice who can follow the 
case through during this critical period in a woman’s life. 

I do not say that in any reflection at all on the service rendered by 
our service hospitals. I think they do a good job, and they are a fine 
and dedicated and devoted group of people, but I do think that, par- 
ticularly in this field, and there may be some others. but I think par- 
ticularly in this field, the maintenance of the free choice of a doctor 
is an important thing, and I hope this will not be so curtained that it 
will be eliminated or seriously impaired. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that the Senator is correct, insofar as the 
women are concerned. In regard to medical care of that type, she 
should have a choice in going to the doctor of her own choice, but 
there are many instances where a dependent might have an appendec- 
tomy, and while I have the greatest respect for the medical profes- 
sion, some doctors would charge $500 where possibly it could be done 
elsewhere for $190: and while we want them to be attended for the ap- 
pendectomies and tonsilitis, or whatever is necessary, we do not want 
to just go wild about the matter and pay any kind of fee that the 
doctor might demand. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowxanp. I think these fees, though, actually are limited 
to the Blue Cross fees generally, and the different services that they 
have are well controlled, and they are not actually subject to un- 
limited charges by the private doctors. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I do think that is what the statement of Dr. 
Berry indicated, that they would do that very thing. 

Senator Knowianp. Yes—and I think they are doing it now, as a 
matter of fact. I think there are certain charges set out in these Blue 
Cross programs, setting out the fees, and they are not subject to un- 
limited charges. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you insert at this point in the record the 
amounts requested for restoration by the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for the medicare program ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; we will be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The amount to be restored and which has been requested by each of the serv- 
ices is as follows: 

$2, 692, 000 


EXCERPTS FROM HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith. 
Senator Surrn. Mr. Chairman, I am not quite clear on this, Dr. 
Berry. The House report, on page 31, states: 
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One of the major reasons for these costs has been the failure of the Secretary 
of Defense to require that military medical facilities be used for treatment of 
dependents where such facilities are adequate and available. 

Do I understand that without section 633, which you state is not 
desirable, the Secretary has the authority to regulate this? 

Dr. Berry. May i read the paragraph which applies ¢ 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Dr. Berry. It is under title 2, section 201 (c). 

The dependents covered under this section may elect to receive medical care 
under the terms of this act in either the facilities of the uniformed services 
under the conditions specified in title I of the act, or in the facilities provided 
under such insurance, medical service or health plan or plans as may be pro- 
vided by the authority contained in the section, except that the right to such 
election may be limited under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense after consultation with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
such dependents residing in areas where the member concerned is assigned, and 
where adequate medical facilities of the uniformed services are available for 
such dependents. 

Senator Smirn. In your statement, on page 5, beginning in the 
middle of the next to last paragraph, you have the following words— 
the Defense Department will take the following action, as appropriate. 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Saar. What do you mean by “as appropriate”? Has it 
been decided which one of the three moves will be made? 

Dr. Berry. The committee of the services is meeting on Friday, the 
Defense Department, and the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment, with the intent of covering both (a) and (b), which are the 
only two which are in our power at the present time, and then to re- 
port on whether or not it will be advisable to change the statutory 
provisions of the act, as to section (c). The act has been in effect less 
than 2 years, as you know, and we have always believed that we have 
not had any fair baseline to urge amendments of the act itself up to 
the present time. 

NEED FOR CHOICE AT CERTAIN TIMES 


Senator Smirnu. You may remember that, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, 1 voted for this proposal, feeling that there is a 
real need for such a program. My concern has been that we would 
permit the facilities and the services to deteriorate, and we would not 
have them in cases of emergency. 

What is being done about that?) What would happen, or what will 
happen in an emergency if this continues to grow as it has in the last 
year. What is going to happen when a great need comes about ? 

General Hays. You mean in a national emergency ? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 


SITUATION DURING NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


General Hays. I would say that in a national emergency probably 
we would have to depend almost exclusively on the civilian portions 
of it, because the services would be so busy with active duty military 
personnel, depending on the size of the emergency and how many 
civilian physicians were left. That would be the measure of how 
much care they would get, They would be treated the same as every- 
body else in the United States. 
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Dr. Berry. I do recall this all transpired in World War II while 
I was away, and as regards maternity care there was this program 
(EMIC) which I understand was very successful. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator Sir. Dr. Berry, at a recent hearing of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in a response to a question about changes at the 
Assistant Secretary level, Secretary of Defense McElroy said that 
under the proposed reorganization plan there would not be an Assist- 
ant Secretary for Health and Medical. How will this affect the health 
medical program generally ? 

Dr. Berry. I believe the plan is under the special assistant to the 
Secretary. 

Senator Smirn. And this special assistant to the Secretary will be 
appointed by the Secretary ? 

Dr. Berry. By the Secretary. 

Senator Smirn. And he will have the full authority to direct the 
medical program ? 

Dr. Berry. The same as at the present time; exactly the same. I 
was told we would have the same situation. 

Senator Smiru. Have you seen the blueprint? 

Dr. Berry. No, I have not seen it. 

Senator Smiru. Then you do not know exactly what effect such a 
change would have on the prestige of your Department ? 

Dr. Berry. No, I do not. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have one question, Mr. Chairman, of Dr. 
Berry. 

QUALITY OF FACILITIES 


Is there any evidence that there is sentiment among the military 
personnel and their dependents that the facilities and treatment avail- 
able in the military hospitals are inferior to those services available 
in private hospitals ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. 

Prior to the act, the only criticism was crowding in some of the sec- 
tions, particularly obstetrics. 

Senator Dworsuak. In some areas, you mean ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. But you will not admit that there is any deterio- 
ration in the hospital standards of the armed services and that you 
are trying to maintain it at high levels, notwithstanding these devel- 
opments, and this apparent preference displayed by dependents for 
private facilities? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. It seems to me that is very important, as Sena- 
tor Smith pointed out, that we cannot expect our military personnel 
to submit themselves to inferior hospital services and treatment. We 
are committed to maintain those at the highest possible standards. 

Dr. Berry. That is very true, and I think they do. 


CORRESPONDING SAVINGS EFFECTED 


Senator Stennis. I have one more question, Dr. Berry. What has 
been the corresponding savings for this extra expenditure of $90 
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million? Can you show me where any savings have been reflected in 
the operation of the service hospitals? 

Dr. Berry. I personally cannot. Maybe some of the services can. 

Senator Stennis. Can anyone make any showing on that? In 
other words, this is a new program, and it costs $90 million a year. 
Is there any corresponding saving? That is a very important thing. 

Dr. Berry. Senator Stennis, there has been a great increase in the 
number of dependents cared for, the total number, both in service 
and out of service, since the program went into effect and that was one 
of the reasons for the law itself. 

Senator Stennis. But I say, let’s just get an answer to that ques- 
tion: Are there any savings being effected ¢ 

General Hays. I would say, Senator Stennis, that the Army, if our 
load stayed down in obstetrics, the way it is now, yes, we would have 
a savings which we could apply to civilian care. If, however, as I 
pointed out, this load, just in the last few months, has gotten below an 
optimum level, and if, with these restrictions that will be imposed, the 
load goes back up, then I feel that our present budget estimate is just 
about right. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you have not decreased the number of 
doctors you have in the medical care or anything of that kind, because 
of the changed program ¢ 


USE OF DOCTORS WITH LINE TROOPS 


General Hays. We have been able to put about 15 percent more 
doctors out with line troops, with the divisions and so on, where we 
were sadly short before because of the overall restrictions on the num- 
ber of doctors. We have now been able to put 15 percent more out 
with the troops. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that is a good point. So, to that extent, 
you think you have strengthened the medical care in another area, is 
that correct ¢ 
General Hays. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. What about the Air Force on that same point ? 


AIR FORCE SITUATION 


General McIinery. I would say there would be practically no sav- 
ings. You must realize that because of the dispersion of the Air Force, 
through necessity, we have 94 bases in the continental United States 
alone, where we operate hospitals, not counting dispensaries, and actu- 
ally in those hospitals we are averaging a load of about 323 less now 
than we did before the medicare bill went into effect. 

Now, when you assign that among the 94 hospitals we have, you can 
see that the decrease in the load, although it is costly if we pay for 
some of it anyway, it is not adequate to justify any reduction in the 
present staff. It is just like operating a hotel or a restaurant or many 
other things; you can reduce your load a bit and not save a dime on 
personnel, 

That is our situation. In answer to Senator Smith’s question a 
little while ago, where I believe she was concerned about possible 
deterioration upon decreasing the load, we consider this a very im- 
portant matter. We consider dependent medical care one of the 
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reasons why it is very important. It also enables us to go in with 
comprehensive and good hospitals, which means naturally better hos- 
pitals in times of national emergency, more capable to expand. 

In order to decrease the dependent-care load down to practically 
elimination, we would have many facilities that would only bear the 
name “dispensary” from which expansion would be very difficult. 

Senator Smrru. Will the Senator yield right there? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much for clearing that up. That 
was the point I was trying to make 

General McItnay. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smirxa. Thank you, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Now, my only additional question is this: that 
is, if you have finished your answer ? 


REDUCTION IN OBSTETRICAL CASES 


General McIunay. I might state that in the field of obstetrics, 
since it has been mentioned, we, of course, have suffered our biggest 
fall. Actually, the obstetrical load, meaning the number of deliveries, 
has been reduced by 50 percent. In other words, it has been cut in 
half. Where we were delivering around 61,000 in the United States 
alone, before the medicare bill, we have fallen to about 31.700. Now 
that is a reduction in daily deliveries of from 169 down to 87 
deliveries. 

In some of those services, some of them were overcrowded. It has 
enabled us to save personnel a great deal. We could increase the 
load back to almost what it was with not much of an appreciable in- 
crease in the services. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. 


NAVY SITUATION 


What about the Navy? Have you experienced any particular 
change in your personnel or operating costs ! 

Admiral Grtmore. Our obstetrical load has been our biggest loss, 
to the extent of 35 percent. It has been, in the main, in 5 or 6 large 
hospitals in the urban areas. We have not had any great savings at 
all because of a decrease in personnel, or a decrease in the patient load. 
We have, however, been obliged to reduce, for other reasons, between 
300 and 350 medical officers during the past year. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. 


EFFECT ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


How did it affect your training program in the Air Force? Has 
this change affected your training program, General ? 

General McIinay. That, of course, depends somewhat on what 
the definition of a training program is. We consider, as one of the 
other advantages of the dependent-care program, the fact that our 
doctors have the opportunity to care for diversified types of cases and 
in sufficient volume to give them true experience and progress in their 
professional field. This, to me, is real training. I do not admit that 
only formalized training is training. A doctor, as you know, is in 
continual practice, so to speak, and he is really practicing and gaining 
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experience and training, and by association with high-grade profes- 
sional consultants in care of certain cases he continued to be trained 
and developed. So, whenever we lose any of our patient load in our 
hospitals, Reanitede of any type, it has an effect on training in its 
broad sense, and this, to us, is quite important. It also, of course, 
makes it difficult where we are conducting formal training programs, 
to maintain the same efficiency in our training programs. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I do not want to prolong this, but, overall, 
would you say that it has bettered your training program or has 
improved it or has weakened it? 

Gaiters] McIunay. Its tendency is to weaken it, because we lost 
some = the clinical material, in other words, patients that are re- 
quired. 

Senator Stennis. Would you answer that question, as far as the 
Navy is concerned ? 

Admiral Giumore. In the Navy medical department, the number 
of residents starting off in the first year of obstetrics and gynecology 
had previously been planned at 19 beginning on July 1, and it is now 
reduced to 9. 

There are, however, additional losses, in a smaller degree, in other 
specialities, because, of course, they do not see as great a number of 
complications of pregnancy with respect to the other specialities, and 
they do not see the same number of abnormalities or defects of the 
newborn that they did before. 

Senator Stennis. Ithank you. That isall. 


TELEGRAM FROM ARIZONA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Senator Haypen. At this point in the record I would like to insert 
a telegram I have received from Dr. Leslie B. Smith, secretary of the 
Arizona Medical Association. Dr. Smith states that the restrictions 
contained in section 633 will seriously impair the civilian dependents’ 
medical-care program. 

He states that the program is currently operating successfully in 
Arizona, urges deletion of the section, and requests restoration of 
the appropriations. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


United Statcz Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
House passed Defense Department appropriation includes restrictions section 
633 which will seriously impair civilian dependents medicare program, currently 


operating successfully in Arizona. Urge Senate delete section and restore appro- 
priation request of Defense Department. 


LEstie B. SuitH, M. D., 
Secretary, Arizona Medical Assn., Inc. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR PAYNE 


Senator Haynen. I should also like to insert in the record at this 
point a letter which I have received from Senator Payne relative to 
the dependents’ medical-care program, together with two other letters 
which accompanied his letter to me. 
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(The letters referred to follow :) 
JUNE 17, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mk. CHAIRMAN: It has been called to my attention that H. R. 12788, pro- 
viding the fiscal 1959 appropriations for the Department of Defense, places a 
limit of $600 million for total appropriations for the dependents medical care 
program. This program, as we all know, has been of immeasurable value to 
our men in uniform in that it has assured them that their dependents left at 
home have been adequately provided for medically and hospitalwise. It has 
been of great assistance to servicemen and their families in providing adequate 
health care for them, and it has also contributed to the improvement of morale 
in the armed services. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that your committee will 
give special attention to the appropriations authorized by the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a view of making certain that they are adequate for the con- 
tinuation of the program in its present form. Any serious cuts at this time 
which would appreciably slow up the hospitalization and medical care of the 
dependents of our servicemen would be most unwise. 

tnclosed please find copies of two letters which I have received from well- 
qualified and highly-respected individuals from my State of Maine. I would be 
very grateful, Mr. Chairman, if these letters along with mine could be included 
in the record of the hearings your committee is now holding on the Defense De- 
partment’s appropriation bill. 

With very best personal wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


Ciry OF PORTLAND, City HOosPITAL, 
June 13, 1958. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR PAYNE: There is before the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee at the present time under the dependents medical care program, section 633, 
which if enacted will vitally affect adversely the health and welfare of our mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents. 

I am convinced that since the enactment of the medicare program many ad- 
vantages have accrued for national security from the fact that the millions of 
men in our fighting services have been able to perform their duties knowing that 
their dependents left at home had been adequately provided for medically and 
hospitalwise under this program. I would consider it a national calamity and 
the cause of the lessening morale of our military if anything was done or enacted 
that would slow up or stymie the hospitalization of the dependents of our armed 
services. 

The medicare program is an excellent program. I urge, therefore, knowing 
the great interest that you have in the health and welfare of our military per- 
sonnel and their dependents, that you do everything in your power to see that 
section 633 is not enacted. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
MATTHEW I. BARRON, 
Director, Portland City Hospital. 


THAYER HOspPITAL, 
Waterville, Maine, June 12, 1958. 
Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PAYNE: At the meeting of the Maine Hospital Association yes- 
terday it was announced from the Washington Office of the Association that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee was considering a $20 million cut in the me- 
dicare program. It was also announced that if this went through the State Blue 
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Cross and Blue Shield plans would have to give up their coverage of this program 
thereby throwing a tremendous burden upon the hospitals of the State. I have 
had no personal experience with the medicare program but I understand that a 
good many of the patients under this program have to be taken care of by our 
hospitals and that with this cut in appropriation and a consequent withdrawal 
of the Blue Cross from participation that our hospitals will face a tremendous 
financial burden. 

I know you will give this every serious consideration in an effort to preserve 
the position of our hospitals here in Maine. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK T. HI, M. D. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Senator Cuavez. I have a letter from Senator Humphrey relative 
tothe problem we are discussing. 


I shall place it in the record at this point for the information of the 
committee. 


( The letter referred to follows:) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


June 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Recently I received a letter from Dr. C. G. Sheppard of the 
Minnesota State Medical Association expressing support for increased funds over 
and above the amount approved by the House for medicare, which I understand 
is included in the defense appropriations bill, now before your subcommittee. 

Dr. Sheppard writes : 

“* * * T understand that the suggested appropriations was reduced through a 
misunderstanding from $78 million to $53.2 million, or some such figure as that. 
As far as I understand, this should be restored to the original figure, and a more 
serious aspect of the whole problem has been the demand by the version that 
passed the House that military dependents seek medical care from military 
facilities wherever possible instead of civilian facilities where the two are 
available equally, but the Federal facilities are cheaper than the civilian facilities. 
I think this is definitely not so and I would like very much to see this particular 
portion of it revert to the previous method of civilian care wherever possible.” 

This letter is representative of others on the subject which I have received. 
I would appreciate it if you would be so kind as to see that these views receive 
consideration by your Subcommittee during the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Robinson, you have heard the testimony 
of Dr. Berry and I can insert your full statement in the record at this 
point, and if you care to, you may add anything you desire, to the 
statement made by Dr. Berry. 

Do you have anything you wish to add? Your statement more or 
less complements and follows it ? 

General Roprnson. My statement does complement Dr. Berry’s 
statement, and I would like it inserted in the record, Senator. 

Senator CuaAvez. All right; your statement will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
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STATEMENT BY MaJ. GEN. Paut I. Rosrnson, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE FOR 
DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


THE DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM—PUBLIC LAW 569 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Maj. Gen. Paul I. Robinson. I have been 
executive director of the dependents’ medical care program during the period of 
its entire operation. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Health and Medical) have most ably discussed our deep 
concern regarding the obligational limitation in the appropriations bill. Each 
has emphasized that such a limitation would completely change the concept of 
the program and create a most costly and difficult administrative situation which 
conceivably could not be implemented in time to accomplish the stipulated 
monetary restriction. 

I, too, am in thorough agreement that medical facilities of the uniformed serv- 
ices should be used to the optimum; it was my sincere belief that dependent 
patients would utilize service medical facilities when they were available. Since 
this has not occurred to the satisfaction of the Congress, in view of the complex 
nature of the contracts implementing the medicare program, optimum utilization 
can best be accomplished in my opinion through administrative action. The ad- 
ministrative action which the Secretary of Defense has announced in this respect 
has previously been reported to this committee. 

During my testimony before the Department of Defense Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, I stated that the fund requirement for the 
medicare program for fiscal year 1958 might approximate $86 million and the 
fund requirement for fiscal year 1959 was estimated to be $71,906,000. In sub- 
mitting these estimates I advised that they were statistical projections based on 
very limited experience and that they were subject to change due to the lag in 
the payment of claims under the program and variations in the number of 
dependents, their geographical distribution, their state of health, and their 
election to use civilian facilities. 

I further advised that more accurate statistical estimates could not be made 
until greater experience is gained over a period of 2 to3 years. 

Based on current experience, it is now estimated that the funding requirement 
for fiscal year 1958 will approximate $90 million. Further, based upon the medi- 
care program as it is now implemented, it is estimated that the fund requirement 
for fiscal year 1959 will approximate $91,500,000. I wish to state again that 
revised estimate for fiscal year 1959 is still subject to change. 

Due to the very nature of the medicare program and the manner in which it is 
administered under civilian contracts, which was described by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical), its overall cost is not susceptible to 
being controlled by the establishment of a monetary limitation. In my opinion, 
effective control can best be accomplished by insuring optimum use of available 
military hospital facilities by dependents living in Government quarters or by 
reducing the scope of medical care from civilian sources which will be authorzed 
for payment by the Government if a lower dollar cost is desired. 

Our deep concern over any monetary limitation being placed on the medicare 
program is primarily occasioned by the nature of the program and by our ex- 
perience in administering its provisions. 

To provide for the payment of physicians, nurses, hospitals, and other per- 
sonnel furnishing authorized medical care to dependents, 55 nonprofit cost type 
contracts have been executed. Two of these contracts under which hospitals and 
nurses are compensated have been executed with Blue Cross and Mutual of 
Omaha, an insurance company. The other 53 contracts which provide for 
the payment of physicians have been negotiated and executed with State 
medical societies and their fiscal administrators. These fiscal administrators are 
local Blue Shield or insurance companies. In total there are 92 separate organiza- 
tions which are prime contractors under the program. In addition there are 
some 71 subcontractors, making a grand total of 162 different civilian organiza- 
tions engaged in the administration of the program. 

Because of the complicated dynamic aspects of the program, it is a sizable task 
to administer all of these contracts in an efficient. effective, and economical man- 
ner. It is an even greater task for the individual contractors to keep the physi- 
cians, nurses, and hospitals currently informed on the many aspects of the pro- 
gram and to provide prompt payment to them for their services. To emphasize 
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this latter point, physicians, nurses, and hospitals provide care and expect com- 
pensation under the medicare program consistent with the information and in- 
structions they receive from the medicare contractors. Whenever there is a 
change in the program, these changes must be communicated to all concerned. 
This is both costly and time consuming. In most instances, once a change has 
been formulated, at least 2 months are required before it can become effective. 
If a statutory limitation is placed on the program, it would necessitate a drastic 
change in the program. The preparation and dissemination of the implementing 
directives for such a change would take a great deal of time and conceivably 
they would not be effective soon enough to meet the imposed dollar ceiling. The 
consequences of exceeding a statutory monetary limitation are well known to this 
committee. 

I have previously stated that I am in agreement with the optimum utiliza- 
tion of uniformed services medical facilities. During my career I have com- 
manded three general hospitals and I am fully aware of the high quality of 
medical care that is furnished by our service doctors, nurses, and supporting 
personnel. In my opinion the care of dependents in service hospitals can be 
accomplished at a somewhat lesser cost than that of civilian hospitals. However, 
I would like to state that the difference in cost, in my opinion, if comparison 
were available, would not be as significant as that indicated by the figures pre- 
sented in the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee. In this con- 
nection it is to be explained that the reported inpatient hospital costs of each 
of the three uniformed services are not comparable with the cost of the medicare 
program for several reasons. First, inpatient costs for uniformed service hos- 
pitals are based on the overail cost of care for all patients to include service per- 
sonnel as well as dependents, without regard to the patient’s sex, age, or 
diagnosis. Uniformed services’ hospital costs are not available which are iden- 
tifiable to the care of women and children suffering from conditions comparable 
to the conditions of those patients receiving care under the medicare program. 
Second, the medicare program is primarily a surgical and obstetrical program in- 
volving young women and children. Hither usually involves a surgical fee and 
a short period of hospitalization. Because of these two factors the average daily 
patient cost is greater than that which would be pertinent to patients suffering 
from nonsurgical conditions which average a longer period of hospitalization. 
Third, included in the medicare cost per patient-day is a considerable amount of 
preoperative and postoperative care and a great amount of maternity care which 
is provided before and after a patient’s hospitalization. The cost of such care 
is not included in the cost per patient-day of the uniformed services. Instead, 
such care is costed on an outpatient basis. 

The medicare program is a commendable and workable achievement of our 
Government. It has naturally enhanced morale of service personnel by providing 
medical care to their dependents, which in many instances was not previously 
available at Government expense. Responses to questionnaires reveal that a 
large number of service personnel consider the medicare program a most im- 
portant factor in their contemplation and/or continuation of a military career. 
The effective utilization of the billions that are spent annually for defense is 
in large part dependent on the service personnel who administer them. The 
medicare program in my opinion will continue to contribute significantly to 
the procurement and retention of effective personnel and its relative cost is a sound 
investment. 

The general acceptance of the medicare program by physicians, nurses, hos- 
pitals, and other personnel has contributed significantly to the success of the 
medicare program, The vast majority of these persons believe that the program 
is sound, and they are appreciative of its need by service personnel. They have 
also expressed satisfaction with the manner in which the program is admin- 
istered. In my opinion as long as such administration continues to embrace the 
tenets of free enterprise the medicare program will continue to be acceptable. 
However, should the program be altered to connote that it is a stepping stone 
to socialized medicine, this current acceptance could be short lived. I would feel 
remiss if I did not state that the restrictions on choice of dependents between 
uniformed service and civilian medical care which have been proposed are po- 
tential sources of administrative difficulties for the program. Without accept- 
ance by the medical and ancillary professions the medicare program would be- 
come noneffective. 

Based upon these considerations, it is considered most important that no stipu- 
lated monetary limitation be placed on the medicare program. 
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AIR FORCE ATTITUDE TOWARD LIMITATION 


Senator Cuavez. What about the Navy and Air Force? Do you 
have statements you wish to submit ? 

General McIxuney. I would like to reiterate for the Air Force I 
am in thorough agreement with what Dr. Berry has already stated, 
that even though we are concerned about the proper utilization of our 
own facilities and will do everything we can to see that we retain 
proper patient loads, within them, without any adverse effects on the 
dependents, nevertheless in the operation of the dependents’ care pro- 
gram, it appears impossible to do it properly with a restriction to 
$60 million. It is just not feasible to operate it that way, Senator. 

Senator Cnavez. Now, how about the Navy? 


NAVY VIEWPOINT 


Admiral Gitmore. We concur fully in the statement that has been 
made by Dr. Berry. We will have adequate representation on a com- 
mittee which is to meet 2 days from now to work upon revised direc- 
tives which are proposed, and try to see that the restrictions as applied, 
will meet the needs of all three services, as well as the dependents. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 

General Hays. I concur in Dr. Berry’s statement. 

Senator Cxavez. Information submitted in response to a request 
by Senator Knowland will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Uses OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 
(See p. 59) 


In the absence of a waiver of the provisions of section 1415 of the supple- 
mental appropriations act, 1953, by the Congress or other provisions of law, 
foreign currencies owned by the United States often referred to as “counterpart 
funds” must be purchased from the United States Treasury with appropriated 
dollars by United States Government agencies having a requirement for them. 

Local currencies held by the United States Treasury which are available for 
military assistance or military programs of the Department of Defense, are 
derived from the following sources and under the conditions enumerated: 

1. Proceeds from surplus agricultural commodities sold under section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. Mutual security appropriations 
are used to finance the export and sale of the surplus agricultural commod- 
ities sold under these sections and the foreign currencies thus generated under 
these laws are deposited to United States accounts and must be used to 
carry out the programs for which the initial appropriations were made: 
namely, mutual security programs. 

2. Proceeds from surplus agricultural commodities sold under Public 
Law 480 agreements. From the beginning of this program through Maw 31, 
1958, the cumulative agreements that have been signed with all countries 
are listed in table I. This table indicates the uses for which the foreign 
currency proceeds are earmarked pursuant to the agreements in effect with 
each of the countries involved. Table II shows the number of surplus 
commodity housing units and their related costs. This table covers 
commodity housing units that have been completed, are under contract and 
are proposed for authorization during fiscal year 1959 by the Department 
of Defense. 

Housing programs that have been completed or placed under contract by the 
Department of Defense are being paid for by DOD out of quarters allowances of 
personnel occupying the houses after deducting amounts chargeable for mainte- 
nance and operation of the housing. 
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TaBLe II.— Department of Defense surplus commodity housing program (status as of 
May 1, 1958) 






TO cns-sinceons 
Portugal (Azores) ........-.- 


Completed and 
occupied 


| Units Cost 





Thou- 
sands 
$15, 000 











Under contract 


Units | Cost 








1 Includes 1,581 units leased for a period of 7 years. 





Current execu- 
tion program 


Units Cost 


























Total 

Units | Cost 

Thou- 

sands 
4, 137 $53, 923 
493 | 7, 395 
3, 088 37, 362 
3, 100 58, 000 
1,373 31, 600 
300 6, 000 
300 6, 000 
306 6, 120 
1,372 14, 425 
200 4, 000 
900 18, 000 
15, 569 242, 825 





Senator Cuavez. All right; you all concur. We will stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., Wednesday, June 25, 1958, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 26, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1958 


Unttrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTETE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Saltonstall, Thye, 
Dworshak, and Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENT OF J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY FOR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


APPEAL LETTER 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I have here a letter, dated June 17, from Secretary of Defense 
McElroy requesting that the committee consider an appeal from the 
House action for restoration of $50,000 for the appropriation “Sal- 
aries and expenses, Office of Public Affairs.” This item was not in- 
cluded in the previous submission of the Department, for restoration, 
but will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: My letter of June 6, 1958, forwarded certain items in 
the military functions appropriation bill for Senate reconsideration of the House 
action. At that time, it was thought that the Office of Public Affairs could 
probably absorb the reduction of $50,000 in the appropriation request, “Salaries 
and expenses, Office of Public Affairs.” 

After reevaluating the funds required to undertake additional responsibilities 
as contemplated in the President’s message forwarding to the Congress proposals 
for reorganizing the Department of Defense, it now appears that the Office of 
Public Affairs will need, as a minimum, the full amount of the appropriation 
initially requested, $500,000. 

The President in his message requested that supervision over the public-affairs 
activities be strengthened. Accordingly, it is recommended that the full amount 
of the $50,000 deleted by the House be restored in order that efforts to carry 
out this directive are not unduly restricted. 

Sincerely yours, 
New H. McEtroy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
(Bill, p. 2, line 12) 


(House hearings, p. 48) 


1958 appropriation $450, 000 
1959 estimate considered by House 500, 000 
House action 450, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—) —50, 000 
Restoration requested from House action 50, 000 
1959 amendment to the estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. 103)-_ 

1959 estimates considered by the Senate 

Net change from House action requested of the Senate 

Total requested of the Senate 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 2, line 15, strike out “$450,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000”, 
an increase of $50,000 over the House-approved amount, and the same as the 
budget estimate of $500,000. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restoration of the House reduction of $50,000 will provide the full amount 
of the appropriation requested for the Office of Public Affairs during fiscal year 
1959, which will need the total requested as a minimum to undertake the addi- 
tional responsibilities as contemplated under the President’s reorganization pro- 
posals for strengthening supervision of Department of Defense public affairs 
activities. The proposed amendment will increase the appropriation allowed by 
the House by $50,000. This appropriation is not affected by the recent amend- 
ments to the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 85-422). 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The restoration of the House reduction of $50,000 is urgently requested to meet 
the necessary expenses of the Office of Public Affairs during fiscal year 1959 
and to provide the Secretary of Defense with the minimum of funds required 
to carry out the objectives of the President and the Secretary of Defense in 
public affairs activities of the Department of Defense. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The amount approved for the Office of Public Affairs is $450,000, or the 
same as the appropriation for fiscal year 1958. This is a decrease of $50,000 
below the budget request. The public information and public affairs service is 
being reorganized and streamlined at the direction of the President under the 
Defense Department reorganization proposal. It is not yet known exactly what 
the total requirements will be when this reorganization is effected. The general 
provision limitation applying to this type of service, throughout the entire De- 
fense Establishment, has also been reduced in anticipation of economies to be 
effected by the reorganization proposal.” 


ADDITIONAL APPEAL LETTER 


Senator Cuavez. Also, at this point in the record, I shall insert a 
letter, dated June 24, 1958, from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNeil, requesting committee consideration of another appeal 
from the action of the House. The three items contained in this re- 
quest will also be made a part of the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, D. C., June 24, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In letters dated June 6 and June 17, 1958, the Secretary 
of Defense forwarded certain reclamas to the House action on the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1959. 

Public Law 85-462, which was approved on June 20, provided pay raises for 
civilian employees. We find that it will be necessary to increase the limitations 
in two instances to provide for these increases. One of these is the transfer 
authority to the Weather Bureau for the operation of the Ocean Weather Serv- 
ice, and the other is for a classified project in the Department of the Navy. 

Overlooked in our original review was the fact that the transfer limitation 
to the Coast Guard for the operation of ocean stations must be increased to cover 
additional costs resulting from the military pay raise granted under Public Law 
85-422. 

You are respectfully requested to take these items into consideration when 
your committee acts upon the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal 


year 1959. Twenty-five copies of each reclama are submitted herewith. 
Sincerely, 


W. J. McNEIL, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 
(Bill, p. 21, line 14) 
(House hearings, p. 1073) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 21, line 14, strike out “$11,152,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$11,961,000.” 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will increase the limitation for emergencies and 
extraordinary expenses by $809,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


In view of the classified nature of emergencies and extraordinary expenses. 
justification for increase in limitation will be given orally. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
SHIPS AND FACILITIES 
(Bill, p. 18, line 7) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 18, line 7, strike out “$16,430,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘*$16,885,000”. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The proposed amendment will increase the transfer limitation for the ap- 
propriation “Gperating expenses, Coast Guard, 1959,” for the operation of ocean 
stations. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will allow the Department of the Navy to transfer 
an additional $455,000 to the Coast Guard to cover additional costs resulting 
from the military pay raise granted under Public Law 85-422 of May 20, 1958. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 
(Bill, p. 16, line 12) 
(House hearings, p. 317) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment : 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 16, line 21 strike out “$810,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$945,000”. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will increase the transfer authority to the Weather 
Bureau by $135,000 for the operation of the Ocean Weather Service. 







JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Reclassification of the salaries of a number of shipboard weather observers 
has caused an increase in the cost of the Ocean Weather Service amounting 
to $70,000. The remaining $65,000 increase refiects the cost of the classified 
pay increase, Senate bill S. 734. 











ee ra 


GENERAL STATEMENT 






















Senator Cuavez. Mr. Armstrong, you may proceed. 
: Mr. Armstrong. Mr. C hairman, it is a privilege, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Financial Management and Comptroller of 
the Navy, to appear before you today in support of the budget of the 
Depar tment of the Navy for fiscal year 1959. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, and Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps discussed with you earlier our budget 
philosophy and the major programs which the budget for fiscal year 
1959 will support. I will confine my statement to a brief summary 
of the Navy Lede request and the overall financial status of the 
Navy. 

I have prepared several tables which may be of assistance to you 
in considering our request. You will find those attached to your 
copies of this statement. I will refer to them in the course of my 
remarks. 


eee 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 





The Navy budget for 1959 has been subjected to extremely critical 
analysis and review at all levels to insure that each dollar requested 
is substantiatd by an explicit, proven need. 

The President’s budget, as amended, provides for $10,870,181,000 
in appropriations, $8,100,000 for special funds, and $100 million to 
be derived by transfer—a total new obligational availability of 
$10,978,281,000, excluding military construction. The supplemental 
request for military construction, Which was transmitted to the Con- 
gress on June 6 and will be considered later by this committee, totals 
$368,253,000. Thus, our total program, as outlined in the amended 
budget estimates, amounts to $11,346,534,000. 

Table A provides comparative data on new obligational availability 
for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 
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UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


This committee has shown continued interest in the status of un- 
expended and unobligated balances. For this reason, I have pre- 
pared tabulations to show comparisons with prior years in those 
categories. 

Table B lists, for fiscal years 1953 through 1959, the total amounts 
available for expenditure in each year, and the actual and estimated 
unexpended balances at the end of each year. We estimate that $11.5 
billion in unexpended balances will carry forward into fiscal year 
1960. Of this amount, $556 million is required for working capital 
for the stock funds, industrial fund, and management and working 
funds; $900 million is found in annual appropriations for payment 
of obligations incurrred in prior years. 


LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Senator Cuavez. Those are the lead-time items? 

Mr. Armstronc. These are in the annual appropriations. 

Senator CHavez. You authorized them in prior years, but you do 
not pay them until, probably, the final product is at hand ? 

Mr. Armstrong. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Those are in 
annual accounts. The bulk of the unexpended balance, approxi- 
mately $10.1 billion, is in procurement and construction accounts for 
carrying out approved programs for missiles, aircraft, shipbuilding, 
research and development, public works, and similar programs. 

You will note, from table C, that our estimated unobligated bal- 
ance at the end of fiscal year 1959 will amount to $2.47 billion, or 
approximately 21.4 percent of the unexpended total. However, $1.7 
billion of the unobligated balance is committed—that is, administra- 
tively reserved to cover firm procurement directives prior to actual 
contract obligations, and contingent liabilities under outstanding con- 
tracts and orders. Furthermore, the remaining uncommitted funds 
are earmarked for specific procurement or services, to be applied at 
appropriate times in carrying out approved, fully funded programs. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House of Representatives recently completed its action on the 
Defense appropriation bill for the coming fiscal year. The House 
has approved increases in funding totaling $694,243,000 for pro- 
grams which, in the opinion of the House, require augmentation above 
the levels requested by the President. The House also has recom- 
mended reductions amounting to $366,280,000. The net effect is to 
increase this appropriation request by the amount of $327,963,000 
plus an additional $60 million in the amounts to be derived by trans- 
fer. 

A summary of the House action and the proposed Navy reclama 
is furnished in table D. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


The Department of the Navy is asking a total net restoration of 
$222,630,000 in the amounts reduced by the House. The restoration 
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of these funds is necessary if cutbacks in essential programs are to 
be avoided. 

The witnesses for the individual appropriations are prepared to 
justify in detail the requirement for the funds which we are asking 
to be restored. In order to facilitate the progress of the hearing, 
the Deputy Comptroller, Rear Admiral Beardsley, will introduce 
each appropriation, or group of appropriations, briefly summarizing 
the funding status and then introducing the principal Navy witness. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Armstrone. We will submit, sir, of course, the tables attached 
to my statement for the record. 

Senator Cuavnz. The tables will be inserted in the record at this 

oint. 

7 (The tables referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


TasLtE A.—Comparison of new obligational availability by appropriation title, 
including military construction, fiscal years 1957, 1958, 1959 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















Appropriation title Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual 1958 ! 1959 

| | 
SE SE SE nc scciccondtunnpesnassaviugtugeecenet $2, 478, 316 $2, 477, 000 | $2, 523, 970 
Beaters BON, NOVT so iam ns es ce cae owen eddies 90, 000 83, 268 90, 098 
Navy personnel, general expenses. ...............-.-.-.---.--. 83, 980 84, 300 | 86, 305 
Military personnel, Marine Corps---_.._.- shi Bans itceede 644, 100 609, 449 | 625, 242 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps.............-..--.-.----...- 26, 800 22, 500 | 23, 760 
a cae a aes chen ecm ctigmenbincies totem ited TE Linvitucteniatonl 30, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities. _...................-.----- 171, 720 173, 000 168, 242 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy--.-.-.....---.--------- 1, 732, 900 1, 837, 000 2, 089, 295 
RIOTS Ge GROIN, INDO e i oon ch lad cv dcccdpicdicliccccecccee 810, 772 841, 600 843, 808 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.-...........------.--.---- 1, 479, 700 1, 880, 000 1, 587, 800 
Ships and facilities, Navy-_.................-- ees are , 040 2811, 100 790, 436 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy-......-..... 294, 000 207, 800 563, 835 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy..............----...----.----.. 163, 680 158, 000 149, 850 
PAG Gy HUET bd da dccckddcccscccabhccuvcdundsctvnbauassed 71, 323 2 93, 200 $8, 423 
I I oo rain en mihenninn wepdaniiitipp iebsaieenemee 129, 600 131, 000 126, 554 
Research and development, Navy..-.-..........------.--.---.- 541, 630 573, 407 750, 085 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy--.......-.-..--.---..-. 297, 486 294, 500 312, 581 
Servicewide operations, Navy...-..........-..-..-....-.--...- 102, 435 104, 400 118, 214 
Naval petroleum reserves. ....................-.-...-......--. 683 825 1, 683 

Total direct (general) accounts, excluding military con- 

I ois Since cocncinssons hte Ghee is 10, 049, 165 10, 382, 349 10, 970, 181 
New obligational authority. ...............-.-..---- 10,026,165 | 10,192,349 | 10, 870, 181 
Transfer of balances............--.--.---------0----- 23, 000 190, 000 100, 000 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military property, Navy-.... | «10, 938 rt 14, 000 adit teb ce 
Slee’ £60506 BEOG, ARGS oi cdiiinconcnacinntemidn cans natalie 8, 302 8, 100 8, 100 
Military construction, Navy--..-.......-.--s-----------e---+- 400, 000 265, 000 360. 253 
hadi nineties eaten 
New obligational authority. .............-....-....-.-.-.- 165, 000 265, 000 360, 253 
ae re a ae ne UE Li cntthit tewelh hatin eames 
———O EEE EE 
Military construction, Naval Reserve forces...............-.- Di Re wccaiiciumeaiil 8, 000 
Total new obligational availability................---..- "10,478,104 | 10, 669, 449 | 11,346, 534 
New obligational availability ....................... 10, 220, 104 10, 479, 449 11, 246, 534 
EE Cr CIEE ce ininticc civic dantencicncntmtenintn 258, 000 190, 000 100, 000 





1 Excludes supplemental requirement for military pay. Supplemental request of $14,411,000 has been 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

2 Reflects proposed transfer of $8,000,000 from ‘‘Ships and facilities, Navy,’’ to “‘Medical care, Navy,” 
for supplemental requirement for medical care for dependents. 
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TasLe B.—Expenditure availability, expenditures, and unexpended balances, 
including military construction, fiscal years 1953-59 


{In billions of dollars] 








Lapsed frnds, fiscal years 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956 


| Fiscal years 
Item N 
j t 
| 1963 | 1954 | 1956 | 1956 | 1987 | 1958 1950 
_— pases esas epson ienessnnneasmenasanssanihistitesbeapasncseaiisisteidatibssleentiatiginatis” enpasiniiiiinatanaimeteliet See 
Unexpended cash balance, July 1.....--- Sand en Seaeuxeas | 16. 2 | 16. 6 | | 14. 3| 13.4 12.4 | 11.8 11.4 
Plus: | 
Congressional sppropriations_......-........-....-..--. 12.7) &5| 10. 3 | | 9.6 | 10,5 10.7 | 11.3 
Congressional transfers and rescissions_...............-- anh Gecd.t Yes —.5 | —.2| —.2 | —.1 
' Equals total availabe... 2225....0- cnn ccelcasiccees | 28.8 | 26.0 | 24. 3 | 22. 4 | 22.6.| 22.3 | 22.6 
ASS: | 
Expenditrres, fiscal years 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, | | | 
1957 (actral); fiseal years 1958 and 1959 (estimates)__..| 11.9 11.3 9.7) 97) 10.4} 10.9 1L.1 
| 
| 


(actral) - Oe 281 LT Bie 
Unobligated balances withdrawn, fiscal year 1957 sale 
| 


actual; fiscal years 1958 and 1959 (estimate) inicebdhta wad weg etait asp aaill 





Equals unexpended cash balance June 30__........- | 16.6 | 14.3 | 
| 


1 Does not reflect st pplemental requirement for military pay. 
Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


TABLE C.—Estimated unobligated balances by appropriation title (showing uncom- 
mitted balances), including military construction, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


{In millions of dollars] 























| 
June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 
Appropriation title Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti- 
mated mated } mated | mated 
commit- | uncom- Total | commit- | uncom- Total 
ments mitted | ments | mitted | 
balanee | balanee | 
j } 
Direct (general) accounts: | 
WM arine Corps procurement -_-___...__. $60 | $194 $254 $60 $31 $91 
Aircraft and related procurement, 

Sp IE AER, SR ra | 1,078 415 1, 493 1, 107 | 225 1, 333 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy -. 376 723 1, 099 311 7 858 
Procurement of ordnance and ammu- | 

nition, Navy atl Fe eats 26 SE sew cectesed | 31 
Research and developm ent, Navy esl WE. cine 16 Shinn 19 
Annual accounts (MAP common 

on eee On aha cetateatt te 15 OE ag aad re 7 

idea hailed ede wens | a a 

Subtetiiiek askin cadboncesecodcdas 1, 556 1, 347 2, 903 1, 528 Sil 2, 338 

Military construction, Navy _.------ Wee Ohne 143 EP estciaicwpsen 122 
Military construction, Naval Reserve | 

fONONE. <.  shdaboen coud vedoennbbabes 8 | 5 13 Ot... 6 

Total, direct (general accounts) - ---_| 1, 707 | 1, 352 3, 058 1, 656 | 811 | 2, 466 
Special fund accounts: Ships’ stores | | | 

pretits, NaWPatcsicacacoaksnmceetias aa eee 1 1} = ™ 

ee ee = — 

Grendl GOR cis ac cekcot ben ndenenes 1, 707 1, 353 3, 1, 656 811 2, 466 











Notre.— All arrounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


NoTe.—Fiscal year 1959 figures shown in Tables A, B, and C are derived from them 
President’s budget as amended. 


26879—58——39 
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RESTORATION OF FUNDS CUT BY HOUSE 


Senator CHavez. Now you do want the $222,630,000 restored ? 
Mr. ArmMstTrRONG. Yes, sir. 


Senator CHavez. That is a restoration of the amounts cut by the 
House. 
Mr. ArmstTrone. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY; RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY; AND NAVY PERSONNEL, 
GENERAL EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. HAROLD P. SMITH, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS FOR PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE, 
AND CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Bupéer ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 




















priations titled “Military personnel, Navy,” “Reserve personnel, 
Navy,” and “Navy personnel, general expenses.” 
(The material referred to follows:) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, Navy 
Program and financing (original estimate) 
1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 original 
estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Pay and ellowanees. ......-... 2222s c cose eset $2, 198, 764, 286 | $2, 198,556,000 | $2, 130, 618, 000 
0 ee ee 153, 245, 300 153, 401, 000 147, 880, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station__..._.. 119, 865, 715 122, 149, 000 120, 406, 000 
i) OGRE Cake Shin 6 cc ce iatisepentieeintnntas 2, 466, 635 2, 894, 000 2, 914, 000 
Tete CONE oo cccncccnmencadcnnmimiaiial 2, 474, 341, 936 | 2,477, 000, 000 2, 401, 818, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred (71 Stat. 316) from— 
wk. Oe SS — 100, 000, 000 —100, 000, 000 
eo os yl — FO, CO GED bicndcdsiceccmecns 
‘Marine Corps stock fund’’.____._.....-......-- —= FE, GER, Ge Iceni ncccccenccae 
Unobligated balance no longer available._..........| 3, 974, 064 |-..-.--...-..... b adhe ianainraleceateent 
New obligational authority. ................-..... 2, 478, 316,000 | 2, 287, 000, 000 2, 301, 818, 000 
New obligational authority: Yee pick Gad 
Appropriation. -...................-....-...-..----.| 2, 478,316,000 | 2, 206,000, 000 2, 301, 818, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘United States scientific satellite’ 
C70 Ws, SPE csi. nincdasbnnwacmbicadinnsemuke Auaitieaeaen ae — 8, CR GOD fcc cccdenscus cue 
Appropriation (adjusted) .................-.---- 2, 478, 316, 000 2, 287, 000, 000 2, 301, 818, 000 





Object classification (original estimate) 








1957 actual 


1958 estimate 


1959 original 
estimate 





01 Personal services, military $2, 152, 264,912 | $2,140,310,000 | $2,088, 103, 000 
CS ee 64, 856, 688 71, 379, 000 73, 313, 000 
03 Transportation of thing 43, 053, 623 39, 878, 000 37, 187, 000 
Ge. TRS Cn OC IIOER sacar ccdccccceccnecdntenneeeessunensedwene 2, 053, 000 3, 128, 000 
G7? Other contractual services. ..................2.42.-.. 11, 845, 958 12, 518, 000 11, 806, 000 
ee) eR eee 149, 737, 591 152, 162, 000 146, 238, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. -_......-.-- 35, 770, 204 27, 968, 000 12, 046, 000 
SS ‘Bpberest....cbiisce.. cnet alillaabesuasacnia ei pendmaiaiacalatnaiate 428, 960 478, 000 452, 000 
S- Dames ee MMI sn ssc cksscdn cet nciccenes 16, 384, 000 30, 254, 000 29, 545, 000 
Potel CUMMINS iis bs ecccccccsncceaeneceusesns 2, 474, 341,936 | 2, 477, 000, 000 2, 401, 818, 000 











t 
i 


ee 
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Program and financing (revised) 



































Presently | Revised Difference 
available os estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Pay and allowances_. _....---.------------| $2, 130, 618, 000 | $2, 252, 636,000 | +$122, 018, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind - S 147,880,000 | "147,880,000 |. 
3. Movements, permanent change of station. __ 120, 406, 000 | 120, 406, 000 a 
4, Other station costs_ eon —iGteiiaas 2, 914, 000 | 3, 048, 000 * 134, 000 
Total obligations. -----------------| 2,401,818,000 | 2,523, 970,000 | 4-122, 152, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred ie Stat. = from | 
“Navy stock fund’’_______..____.--_-_-.-..-..-..-} —100, 000,000 | —100, 000, 000 | 
eandlictainss DP sicectllieeaslieewenl . an 
New obligational authority. tw ora See. 000 2, 423, 970, 000 | +122, 152, 000 
New obligational authority: Appropriation_._.-.--.---- 2, 301, 818, 000 2 423, 970, 000 +122, 152, 000 
Object classification (revised) 
| Presently Revised | Difference 
available estimate | 
eS ORORR) GRE WINES, MEIGNE Fin onc c bn cc eddncteencccctcn | $2, 088, 103,000 | $2, 208, 342, 000 +-$120, 239, 000 
Tl “SOU: citdiioprbanapace napettedtebsts dae chad ot 73, 313, 000 | 1 | ee 
SS “Trameportation of things.............<<cscccsncenves | 37, 187, 000 BIPM bite vusakiby anna 
05 Rents and utility services......................-..-. 3, 128,000 | SB PO GOO Picco och enue 
07 Other contractual services RENEE A 11, 806, 000 | YE eae 
ee er eee 146, 238, 000 RO NE iis decccrnintenrans 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. --._- ee 12, 046, 000 | 12, 180, 000 | +134, 000 
Se selena ain iat call | 452, 000 | ID Fos wich wc 
oS pee eae Geen 5 oi. 3. eh 29, 545, 000 | 31, 324, 000 | +1, 779, 000 
tht inatletee a oe occ ccwess< | 2,401, 818, 000 | | 2 523,970,000 | +122, 152, 000 


| | 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, Navy 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


























| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
| | estimate 
Program by activities: | be 
Or nO IN ons crertewawnsntinecereudsaeubnaewnwen | $76,980,930 | $75, 852, 000 | $76, 965, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates.......-.-....---------------- 6, 934, 382 | 7, 416, 000 | 7, 770, 000 
IN aii SUN ee ae | $3,915, 312 g 83. 83, 268, 000 | | 84, 735, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. ____.--- 6, 084, 688 |- ssa gle accra hair 
i ited = ' “ eS —~ - 
New obligational authority ree lee te cawat cee weeenae | 90, 000, 000 | 83, 268, 000 84, 735, 000 
New obligational authority: ..... =. eaile : 
I the Li awbawemmeiedemall | 95, 000, 000 86, 000, 000 84, 735, 000 
Transferred to— | 
a ree ene” CT OO RE ee a oe gwen ewe eeanes TREE iw mscananubebn 
“Servicewide supply and finance”’ (71 Stat. 178).__.--| —5,000,000 |.......---.--.'- ere 
Appropriation (adjusted). .........-...------.----.- 90,000,000 | 83, 268, 000 84, 735, 000 
Object classification (original estimate) 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
| estimate 
ee _ — _ _ armen ni ute aa aceaeeete oc, one ae — 
01 Personal services, military --. “ eins, _-------------}| $71,531,329 | $71,339,000 | $72,443,000 
02 Travel-_- 7 pevegiuaiacdemehenons ateaeobaee 8, 422, 374 7, 568, 000 | 7, 809, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _.........--------------------- 271, 009 148, 000 | 153, 000 
08 Supplies end materials | dept eedeeieeaet 3, 442, 434 | 3, 733, 000 | 3, 848, 000 
12 Pensicns, ennuities, and insurance claims_--_----.-.--- ~ 39, 022 | 59, 000 | 58, 000 
15 Taxes end assessments. 2: SSE eS ee ee oe 209, 144 | 421, 000 424, 000 


Total obligations._..--- oA oe 2. ans 83, 268, 000 | 84, 735, 000 





——$_$_$___ TT 
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Program and financing (revised) 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
~. Sn ae -|—————|+ 
Program by activities: 
1. Reserve personnel............. stain cat auc aiip ae aaees $76, 965,000 | $82,328,000 | -+$5, 363, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates. ............-.....-. Sédacanad 7, 770, 000 4, TVO, GOO 1. vcs ccsos 5h 
ee II in i:hi cet dacn yah dis acres ohbbbnbond 84, 735, 000 90, 098, 000 +5, 363, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority_._.......-..- iedtetade 84, 735, 000 90, 098, 000 +5, 363, 000 
New obligational authority: Appropriation......-.....-...--- 84, 735, 000 90, 098, 000 +5, 363, 000 
| 
Object classification (revised) 
ee, on am a 
| Presently Revised | Difference 
available estimate | 
01 Personal services, military...........-------e------------- | $72,443,000 | $77,769, 000 | +$5, 326, 000 
Oe OR 2. ens eee. e ccneataaeninnbeciecaabaninieeeall a 809, 000 | 7 SOE Pita cecnncnedes 
07 Other contractual services. ........_- soil cilaasialaceaiiaiipsetiilaie 153, 000 168, GOO beseel ni... 
08 Supplies and materials _..._..-. = ig tainihdeiemscilatewdeietsaeetaloael 3, 848, 000 | 3, 848, 000 |... ae 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.__________- aiid £8, 000 £8, 000 
ee EE OO a 424, 000 461, 000 | +37, WO 
pena nenemattinemanene ths oesiha 
DlGal MINI i AE ibd dissect seinen | 84,735,000 | 90,098,000 | +5, 363, 000 
Oe ad dn soa 2 yk 
Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| | 


1957 actual 


Program by activities: 
Direct eee 
$33, 718, 724 


1. Train‘ng, Navy — aise 

2. Training, Naval Rese rve. caidas sian 7, 854, 691 
3. Naval Academy-.- a in 8, 670, 946 
4. Personnel support = with bedbtniae sili lebmtices 16, 502, 911 | 
5. Other personnel facilities.....---- : 6, 329, 915 
6. Departmental administration - - -- 


9, 726, 052 
Total direct obligations - - S82, 803, 239 


Reimbursable obligations: 


3. Trateing, Navy... 25. scc.c0 Ben 4, 979, 581 


2. Train'ng, Naval Reserve-.- ‘ 294, 539 
3. Naval Academy-. 241, 862 
4. Personnel support 491, 839 
5. Other personnel fac ilities- . ond 260, 689 
. Departmental administration - - - 13, 987 
Total reimbursable obligations._. __. bide al 6, 282, 497 


| 89, 085, 736 
Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438)... ___| 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- 
ferred to other accounts 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by ety assistance in current 


Total obligations__..- 


—5, 293, 167 


2, 255, 942 


—28, 249 


£5 5s chs cles shad 
All other._.__--- | —3, 901, 224 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year “deliveries of | 
materiel common to United States requirements ordered | | 
by military assistance in current year --- | —3, 310, 672 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) __- 3, 993, 982 | 


Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 177, 652 | 


Now obtipntionel autbority... «on. onc s ce ccctccdaccase 83, 980, 000 | 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation. _-_.-_---- ...---| 83,980,000 | 
Transferred to “United States scientific satellite” (71 Stat. | 
ssw bs sa che. elie. Sis | ste eed i 
Appropriation (edjusted)............<...<-..csceccss 83, 980, 000 





1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| 


$34, 504,000 | $34, 258, 000 
7, 900, 000 8, 341, 000 
9, 046, 000 | 9, 870, 000 
15,916,000 | 17,455,000 
6, 265,000 | 5, 835, 000 
10, 369, 000 | 10, 546, 000 
84, 000, 000 96, 305, 000 
Seee ee eqn beeen 
eee 
5, 581, 000 | 5, 671, 000 
383, 000 383, 000 
300, 000 300, 000 
382, 000 381, 000 
300, 000 270, 000 
54, 000 5, 000 
7, 000, 000 | 7, 010, 000 
“91,000,000 | 98, 315, 000 
—3, 993,982 —4, 988, 382 
5, 600 | . 
—80, 000 |. sth 
—4, 000,000 | —4, 010, 000 
| 
<9 ono Woo fi... 
4, 988, 382 | 1, 988, 382 
DOU OEE Be <a arsnnneunans 
85, 000, 000 | 86, 305, 000 
87,000,000 | 86, 305, 000 
—2, 000, 000 }..._.......-- 
" $5, 000, 080 86, 305, 000 
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Object classification 












































| | 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions-_----_- a 9, 283 9, 236 8, 578 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ee 17 13 10 
Average number of all employees_----.------ Dicantaaementd mana 8, 999 8, 718 8, 373 
Number of employees at end of year._-......--..-.---..--.-.- 8, 935 8, 437 8, 341 
Mperene Se Sree One GENT ..5 5 =. nn oc cc cnc ccence 4.7 $4,180) 48 $4,204) 49 $4, 228 
Average salary of ungraded positions..._............-....-.... 4, 564 4, 680 4, 704 
Personal service obligations: 
Sr 0 sd cues oe eaane $39, 944, 283 | $39, => 000 | $38, 611, 000 
Positions other than permanent...__...........-.-.-.-.... 80, 858 , 000 | 30, 000 
NE PNT I To os oa i ceaninanennnscnkbocentieil | 824, 640 951, 000° 915, 000 
Total personal service obligations. -.-........-.-.------- | 40, 849, 9, 781 1| 4 40, 814, 000 39, 556, 000 
———SESEE ——_|[_ ee 
Direct obligations: | 
01 Personal services: 
ee Oe ee Le aS 39, 878,372 | 39,829,000 | 38, 606, 000 
atic i ptt JO on ciemnaamaeliewmnnnnaeae | 256, 993 256, 000 | 256, 000 
0 I eine dekk ei ceesnaecens sabi daeaeed | 2,678,523 | 2, 533, 000 2, 606, 000 
OR ees OF GIDE, ois. oc 5-20 nc cece cnncnacas } 192, 212 | 200, 000 | 200, 000 
04 Communication services--_-_- SSodastiiditete sake ae 2, 108, 542 2, 212, 000 | 2, 220, 000 
66 Rents ald wiility serviees.............._..............] 6, 320, 344 6, 681, 000 | 8, 533, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction - ---- leseisintratle e aaa 2, 103, 914 | 2, 138, 000 | 2, 133, 000 
07 Other contractual services - ; .-------| 10,336,777 | 10,332,000 | 11, 158, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. — Pe 1, 769, 777 | 1, 614, 000 1, 977, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- Soak ree -----| 13,262,167 | 12, 963, 000 | 13, 195, 000 
09 Equipment__- 4 Rtn dealin sted deeitininti deh cinnittintpnaginns | 3, 716, 098 2, 603, 000 | 2, 833, 000 
10 Lands and structures___. Sesucnus eon 2, 576 |_.. ; = 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - ee eer | 28, 381 2, 496, 000 | 2, 425, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. Lee 7, 754 74, 000 | 74, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.------- sine 53, 800 | 42, 000 | 62, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments__-_-__- = ss | 27, 009 27, 000 | 27, 000 
ean amr NON oi oa in i hese cen | _ 82, 808, 239 | 84,000, 000. e “86, 308, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
Personal services........-..--.---- a. —e 971, 409 | 985, 000 | 950, 000 
02 Travel...____. hid nateteuninascn 101, 946 55, 000 | 55, 000 
04 Communication services...............--------------- 122, 041 | 137, 000 | 138, 000 
OG Rents and wéility services............................. 504, 716 | 667, 000 | 688, 060 
06 Printing and reproduction._....____.__._.........-____- 3, 615 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services___................-- actos 65, 490 | 73, 000 | 77, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...................---... deanna 1, 932, 070 2, 024, 000 2, 033, 000 
09 Equipment--_-_..__- Eeaisiannabes Htnbbtinipeatcaniianin 2, 491, 210 | 3, 057, 000 3, 067, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.....................- 6, 282, 497 | 7, 000, 000 7, 010, 000 
PD site osc cna cittiinntccddnaniinaed "89, 085, 736 | 91, 000, 000 93, 315, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 





Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beardsley, are you ready to testify? 
Admiral Bearpstey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
our first appropriations are those covering the pay, training, and 


support of naval personnel. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


The House recommended a net reduction of $3,250,000 and also in- 


creased the amounts to be derived by transfer by $35 million. 


We are 


accepting the House action without reclama. The amount requested of 
the Senate, including the latest amendment for military pay legisla- 
tion, therefore, is $2,385,720,000, plus $135 million, to be derived by 


transfer. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


The House approved the budget request. The amended 
is $90,098,000. 


estimate 
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NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


The House reduced the budget estimate of $86,305,000 by $1,305,000. 
Full restoration is requested. 

Vice Adm. Harold P. Smith, Chief of Naval Personnel, is the 
Bene witness for these appropriations and is ready to proceed with 

is testimony. 
g ae Cuavez. Admiral, we will proceed then with Admiral 
mith. 

Admiral Smrrn. Mr. Chairman, in my capacity as Chief of Naval 
Personnel and Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Personnel and 
Naval Reserve, I am pleased to present the requirements of the 
Chief of Naval Operations and state our planned programs and re- 
lated cost estimates for fiscal year 1959 to implement them. Our pro- 

ams conform to overall planning objectives and policies that have 

een presented to you by the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. I will contain my discussion here to the highlights 
of the programs and estimates. 


PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 


My mission as Chief of Naval Personnel is to administer the ap- 
proved military personnel program of the Navy. This program en- 
tails: Recruitment and procurement of all naval personnel; basic and 
advanced training of such personnel, except air and medical; dis- 
tribution of manpower to fleet and shore activities; administration of 
welfare, promotion, and discipline of naval personnel; and selection 
and education of midshipmen of the Naval Academy and the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and of other officer candidates. 

The multiple functions discussed here are financed from three ap- 
propriations : “Military personnel, Navy,” “Reserve personnel, Navy,” 
and “Navy personnel, general expenses.” The budget estimates sub- 
mitted for these three accounts total $2.7 billion, including proposed 
amendments covered in Senate Document 103 for the cost of the mili- 
tary pay raise authorized by Public Law 85-422. The estimates do not 
provide for the raise in pay for civilian personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. They do not? 

Admiral Suir. It has not yet been determined as to how it will be 
handled. I think Admiral Beardsley might speak to that. 


FUNDS FOR CLASSIFIED PAY INCREASE 


Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Chairman, the President has set aside, in 
his original budget submission, an amount of money to cover the an- 
ticipated classified pay increase. The law had not been passed and I 
think it was based on about 614 or 7 percent increase. The Bureau of 
the Budget and the President have not decided yet as to how they are 
going to handle that, whether it will be by supplemental or by some 
other means. 

Admiral Smirx. That will amount, in my appropriation, to $2.7 
million. 

Before presenting to you the plans for fiscal year 1959 operations 
I should like to discuss the effect of the action proposed by the House 
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in the Department of Defense Appropriation bill, H. R. 12738, and 
certain problems of administration about which I am concerned. 


EFFECT OF ACTION BY HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The House recommended a total cut of a little over $4.5 million in 
the budget estimates. Restoration of a portion, $1.3 million, of this 
reduction is sought. The particulars of the action are stated by ap- 
propriation concerned. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the portion that you would like to get re- 
stored come within the category of personnel ? 

Admiral Smrru. “Naval personnel, general expenses”; I will come 
to that later in my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. This isthe total sought? 

Admiral Smiru. This is the total ; yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The appropriation Military Personnel, Navy provides for the pay 
and related costs of Regular Navy and Reserve personnel on active 
duty, Naval academy midshipmen, aviation cadets, officer candidates, 
and aviation officer candidates. To support the personnel strength 
planned for fiscal year 1959, a budget estimate of $2.4 billion was 
submitted to the Congress. Of this amount, $100 million was to be 
made available by transfer from the Navy stock fund. Senate Docu- 
ment 103 carried a proposed amendment of $122.2 million for the 
military pay raise, which brings the total estimate under this appro- 
priation to $2.5 billion. The House made a reduction of $3.3 million 
from the amount requested. It also provided for more of our require- 
ments to be covered by transfers—$120 million from the Navy stock 
fund and $15 million from the Navy industrial fund. 

The reduction of $3.3 million in the estimate was directed toward 
the item for temporary and permanent change-of-station transporta- 
tion of personnel on active duty, including travel of dependents, 
transportation of personal and household ‘effects, and commercial 
storage as required. This reduction, which we are not appealing, 
will increase our administrative difficulties in this area. 


REDUCTION OF TRAVEL COSTS 


We have devoted much time and thought to the problem of reduc- 
ing travel costs. Further administrative actions are underway or 
are being actively planned, such as: 

Increasing use of fleet units to transport personnel unaccompanied 
by dependents. 

Detaching personnel with less than 90 days’ obligated service prior 
to deployment of ships overseas to the extent possible not to affect 
operational readiness. 

Increasing group travel arrangements for recruits. 

Modifying duty tour lengths to the degree practicable to reduce 
travel costs. 

Applying stringent restrictions on long-distance moves, particu- 
larly of personnel with numerous dependents. 

T estimate that actions of this type should result in cost reductions 
of approximately $5 million. 
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In spite of advances made in controlling travel and reducing costs, 
there are indications that requirements in fiscal year 1959 will be 
approximately 9 percent greater than the budgeted amount. Fur- 
ther, this projected percent of increase may become even higher as the 
result of possible upward adjustments of rates for travel charged by 
the Military Air Transportation Service for which we will have to 
pay for the first time in fiscal year 1959. 

Arbitrary reductions and restrictions cause detrimental reactions 
in the overall effectiveness of the Navy and in the morale of the naval 
personnel. A brief review of the components making up this item 
for transportation will point out the difficulties of imposing rigid 
controls. 

TRANSPORTATION ITEM COMPONENTS 


The reasons for travel and the related transportation functions fall 
into four major categories. The largest of these categories accounts 
for 64 percent of the total of all moves. This category is concerned 
with the functions of procurement of personnel, initial training, and 
separation from the service. Movements of personnel related to these 
functions are directly affected by expirations of enlistments, turnover 
in personnel, and retirements. Some improvement in this area can 
be expected as our retention rates improve. The newly-enacted mili- 
tary pay bill should benefit us in this area. 


RETENTION OF PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. What is the history of retention? Very briefly, 
give us that information, please. 

Admiral Smrru. Very briefly, sir, the retention rate at the present 
time, the reenlistment rate for enlisted men on the first enlistment is 
now about 20 percent. In the year past, it was about 17 percent. 
There has been some slight increase in the recent months. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRAVEL 


The second largest category is administrative travel which ac- 
counts for 17 percent of all movements of personnel. In this cate- 
gory is the travel incident to activation and inactivation of ships and 
stations, hospitalization of personnel, humane and compassionate con- 
siderations, disciplinary and legal actions, and other such purposes. 
There is little control which can be exercised over this category. 


CAREER ROTATION 


The third category is career rotation which is 16 percent of all 
moves. The last and smallest category is advance training and edu- 
cation which accounts for 3 percent of the moves. These last two 
categories are the lifeblood of the professional growth of the indi- 
vidual and of the naval service. They must be maintained. 

The budget estimate is based on approximately 6.5 percent fewer 
movements of personnel than were accomplished in fiscal year 1958. 
The fewer number of moves, however, must be considered in rela- 
tion to continually increasing passenger and freight rates in order 
to evaluate possible savings. 

I shall continue to explore every possible area of this vital fune- 
tion to insure careful, economical, and equitable administration com- 
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mensurate with the overall needs of the service. One tool which I hope 
will assist me is the expanded, modernized naval manpower informa- 
tion system. This system will be discussed more fully later on in my 
statement when I cover our plans for fiscal year 1959. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


An item which was not included in our budget estimate but which 
will add to our financial burden in this appropriation in fiscal year 
1959 is the addition by the House of section 634 to the general pro- 
visions of H. R. 12738. This section provides that— 
any appropriation available to the agencies concerned for the pay and allow- 
ances of members of the uniformed services may be utilized for the payment of 
claims as authorized by Public Law 85-255, approved September 2, 1957. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you elaborate briefly on that? 

Admiral Samrru. It is estimated that the cost of claims of naval per- 
sonnel for this purpose will be approximately $1.3 million, which is 
to pay now for the pay of those people who were not paid in fiscal 
1932 when there was a moratorium on promotions of officers. I my- 
self am in that category. I was promoted to lieutenant and continued 
to receive lieutenant (junior grade) pay for a period of about a year. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, proceed. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Admiral Smirn. The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Navy” pro- 
vides pay and related compensation of inactive Reserve personnel and 
Reserve officer candidates participating in the various training and 
educational programs of the Naval Reserve. The full budget esti- 
mate of $84.7 million was recommended by the House. Senate Docu- 
ment 103 carried a proposed amendment of $5.4 million for the mili- 
tary pay raise authorized by Public Law 85-422, which brings the 
total estimate under this appropriation of $90.1 million. Current 
activity in the Naval Reserve programs indicates accelerated partici- 
pation in pay drills and annual training duty will be realized in fiscal 
year 1959. It is expected that full utilization and careful administra- 
tion of these funds will be required to maintain the planned strength 
of the Naval Reserve. 


NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


The appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses” provides for 
the financial support of all programs of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
other than pay and related compensation of military personnel. A 
total of $86.3 million was submitted to the Congress as the fiscal year 
1959 budget estimate. The House recommended a reduction of $1.3 
million in this estimate. 

The House Appropriations Committee in its report approved some 
of the items presented for increases over the fiscal year 1958 base. 
In order that the Chief of Naval Personnel may carry out adequately 
the fiscal year 1959 plans for expansion of nuclear propulsion train- 
ing; for increased emphasis on scientific and engineering courses; for 
full implementation of the manpower information system; for con- 
tinuing personnel support programs at approximately the 1958 level ; 
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and for maintenance of the physical facilities for training and support 
of personnel in such a manner as to decrease the large backlog of 
costly deferred maintenance, it is respectfully urged that full restora- 
tion of the cut of $1.3 million be effected. 


ACTIVE DUTY STRENGTH 


The planned average strength of the active Navy for fiscal year 
1959 is 632,447. This average provides 626,234 officers and enlisted 
personnel for assignment to the fleet and the Shore Establishment, and 
6.213 for duty under instruction as Naval Academy midshipmen, 
aviation cadets, and officer candidates. End personnel strength 
planned for June 30, 1959, is 630,000. This is 15,000 under the end 
year strength for June 30, 1958. Further reductions in average 
strength for fiscal year 1959 may be necessary in order to live within 
this budget. 

Senator Cuavez. What will the reclama do if it is restored ? 

Admiral Smrrn. The reclama of $1.3 million will be in the appro- 
priation “Navy personnel, general expenses,” and will not take care of 
the pay of people. What I referred to here where I make further 
reductions in the average strength is in order that I may make up 
the deficit in transportation costs as they come along. I may have 
to reduce the man-year average somewhat below the 632,000 which we 
have planned, sir. 

REENLISTMENT 


The value of career Navy enlisted personnel cannot be overempha- 
sized. Recruit applicants are carefully screened to insure that the 
greatest number of enlistments possible are made in the career-moti- 
vated group. Every effort is then extended to retain personnel in this 
category in the service. In this regard, the recently approved military 
pay bill will be of considerable assistance. 

Senator Cuavez. What else is the Navy doing outside of extra pay ? 
What are you doing to encourage them to reenlist ? 

Admiral Smrrnu. There are many, many things. This is a great 
problem to us, the greatest one we have had. We have done such 
things as trying to maintain a greater order of stability, a longer tour 
of duty aboard ships and not move these men too frequently. We have 
also tried to give them the maximum schooling that is possible in 
order that they may have a further motivation for the service and 
in order to have them perform as very effective Navy men. 


DEPENDENT HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. What about housing for the dependents? 

Admiral Smiru. The housing for dependents does not apply to 
these people, sir. 

That is more for the career petty officers and older officers. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking about the morale and doing some- 
thing in order to retain personnel whether they are in this category 
or in any other category. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 
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CAREER APPRAISAL TEAMS 


One effective action, Mr. Chairman, is our career appraisal teams. 
We have numerous teams operating with the fleet and out of fleet 
shore establishments to apprise the enlisted men of the benefits in 
becoming career Navy people and of staying in for a 20-year career. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you furnish a list of those benefits for the 
record ? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. I will be happy to furnish it for the 
record, 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The following measures have been taken to improve the reenlistment rates of 
enlisted personnel by increasing the benefits which accure to them and thus 
increase the incentives to make the Navy a career. 

1. Increased military pay. 

2. Established E-8 and E-9 super pay grades. 

3. Established proficiency pay for outstanding petty officers. 

4. Improved sea/shore rotation of enlisted personnel. 

5. Insured choice of school upon reenlistment. 

6. Granted permission to enlisted personnel to choose time of reenlistment up 
to 1 year in advance of expiration of enlistment. 

7. Dependents Medical Care Act improved benefits to dependents. 

8. Extended dependents transportation benefits. 

9. Survivors Benefits Act improved benefits to survivors. 

10. Tuition aid program assisted enlisted personnel in obtaining college edu- 
eation. 

11. Established advanced college training programs in engineering and scien- 
tific areas. 

12. Increased emphasis on leadership. 

13. Established career appraisal teams to keep enlisted personnel fully ad 
vised of the benefits available to a career Navy man. 

14. Gave additional advancements in rate by interim examinations for pay 
grade E-4 in selected technical ratings. 

15. Increased opportunities to participate in new developments such as nu- 
clear power, nuclear weapons, and guided missiles. 

16. Separated from the Navy personnel of lower professional competence or 
adaptability to military requirements. 


OFFICER RETENTION 


The retention on active duty in the Navy of trained, career officers is 
one of our major concerns. In an effort to stabilize our officer struc- 
ture and raise the experience level in the area of lieutenants and 
lieutenants (junior grade), qualified young Reserve officers are en- 
couraged to transfer to the Regular Navy or to volunteer to continue 
on active duty with the Regular } Navy beyond the period of their ob- 
ligated military service. 


INACTIVE RESERVE PERSON NEL 


The personnel ceiling of 530,000 members in the Ready Reserve of 
the Navy will be attained during the summer of 1958. Within this 
membership, the drill pay end strength for fiscal year 1959 has been 
established as 135,000 officers and enlisted personnel. 


RESERVE TRAINING 


A high level of training will be continued in order to produce, in 
the proper ranks and ratings, qualified men to meet mobilization re- 
quirements. Men with prior active service will be provided opportu- 
nities to qualify for further advancement through drill and study. 
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During fiscal year 1958 participation in paid drills and annual train- 
ing duty has greatly exceeded that anticipated in the plans. If this 
participation continues at an accelerated rate during fiseal year 1959 
some restrictions in this area will be required in order to contain the 
program within the budget estimate. This year it was necessary to 
limit the 48-drill pay units to 47 paid drills in order to live within the 
funds available. 

The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program provides a 
substantial contingent of newly commissioned officers for career or 
shorter term service for the Regular Navy and the Marine Corps, and 
their Reserve components. The Reserve officer candidate program 
provides summer training for selected members of the Naval Reserve 
during the time they are enrolled in college courses. Upon successful 
completion of the program and graduation from college, they are 
commissioned in the Naval Reserve and are ordered to active duty for 
a tour of not less than 2 years. 

In this area, as in the active Navy, we are giving increased emphasis 
to the scientific and engineering subjecta, We have always required a 
modicum of m: athematics and science courses in our Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps program. It is interesting to note that, in 
1957, 53 percent of the graduates of the regular program and 29 per- 
cent of the contract students ms vjored in se ientific fields. The nation- 
wide percentage is 12.7 of college graduates in scientific fields. 


RECRUITMENT AND PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


It is planned that = Navy will continue to maintain its personnel 
strength in fiseal year 1959 by voluntary enlistments. The number 
of recruits, 78,966, wil be approximately the same as in fiscal year 
1L9DS8. 

Continuing and additional emphasis will be placed on the reenlist- 
ment of personnel who have completed one or more enlistment periods 
on active duty. The overall recruiting effort will be intensrfied in 
order to obtain the high-quality personnel needed for the increased 
technical requirements “of the Navy. The nuclear-field-seaman cate- 
gory has recently been added to our high-school-graduate training 
program. Applicants enlisting in this category, who otherwise 
qualify, are given a 1-year course in nucleonics prior to bemg assigned 
to duties involving nuclear power. 


TRAINING 


Our training program in the active Navy Establishment encom- 
passes all basic, technical, and specialized functional instruction of 
officers, officer candidates, and enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve, except in the aviation and medical fields 

The Navy has recognized for many years a need for extensive sci- 
entific and engineering education and tr aining. Therefore, we have 
sponsored an extensive postgraduate education program for officers 
utilizing the Navy Postgraduate School and civilian educational in- 
stitutions. Recent events have added even greater impetus to this 
program and steps are being taken to increase the scientific and engi- 
neering education of naval officers, in a progressive phasing over a 
period of several years. 
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The Navy enlisted advanced school program, which was initiated 
in 1956, is progressing satisfactorily. This program should go a long 
way toward developing selected enlisted personnel into valuable, tech- 
nically competent members of the active-duty force. It is planned 
to expand this program in fiscal year 1959. Our success, academi- 
cally, with the first pilot unit in this program during its first year 
in the engineering schools at Purdue University has been outstanding. 
We now have enrolled 2 groups of about 50 each in Purdue, and 
a third group of the same Scribe in the University of Washington. 

Since preparing the estimates for fiscal year 1959, a plan has been 
formulated to enroll a carefully selected group of enlisted personnel 
in engineering schools. Although not included in the estimates pre- 
sented here, I shall make every effort commensurate with funds avail- 
able to successfully implement this plan under the enlisted personnel 
scientific education program. 

These programs exemplify the long-range efforts of the Navy to meet 
the future requirements for scientific, engineering, and technical tal- 
ents within the Navy. In addition to giving attention to these long- 
range endeavors, it is necessary that we continue timely training in 
areas such as guided missiles, nuclear power, and nuclear weapons in 
order to keep pace with the Navy’s material developments. In fiscal 
year 1959, we will be directing an increasingly larger portion of our 
potentials in these areas. However, we must continue to train per- 
sonnel in the traditional, less-publicized rudiments which transform 
civilians into useful, seagoing officers and men who can keep the 
ships of our modern Navy steaming and in condition to fight localized 
action in some episode of the cold war as well as in an all-out engage- 
ment in nuclear warfare. 

To give the best possible foundation in technical areas in the short 
time we can afford to have our officers and enlisted personnel in 
schools, we are reorienting our courses and employing modern train- 
ing aids, publications, techniques, and facilities. The multiplicity 
and complexity of equipment in our ships demand a means by which 
the training processes can be continuous, even after the personnel are 
assigned aboard ship. We are also working diligently within the 
means available to us to provide technical instruction guides and 
manuals for use by men aboard ship, which will bridge the gap be- 
tween the fundamentals learned in school and the real, concrete tech- 
nical problems faced in actual practice aboard ship. 


WAVAL MANPOWER INFORMATION SYSTEM 


The Naval Manpower Information System is an integrated navy- 
wide network of data processing and communications facilities de- 
signed to fill a longstanding need for more timely, accurate, and ac- 
cessibe information in essential areas of personnel management. 

The core of this system consists of four principal data-processing 
centers, Washington, Norfolk, San Diego, and Pensacola. These 
centers, equipped with modern computers or electronic data process- 
ing machines, will be interconnected by a transceiver communications 
network for the transmission of high-priority personnel traffic. The 
communications network extends to installations in certain naval dis- 
trict headquarters and to our principal overseas bases. 
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When completed early in 1959, this naval manpower information 
system will provide an accessible, continuously updated projection 
of our manpower requirements and our human resources. It will 
facilitate identification and effective utilization of personnel in critical 
skill groupings and will provide the means for giving more per- 
sonalized attention to the individual, his abilities, skills, personal 
problems, and duty preferences. In short, it will enable us with far 
greater certainty than heretofore to place personnel in the right jobs. 
These factors, in turn, hold the prospect of eventual stabilization of 
personnel assignments and improved reenlistment rates, with conse- 
quent economies in the areas of recruiting, training, transportation, 
and separation. 

I am confident that this system constitutes a sound investment 
which will pay significant dividends in administrative efficiency and 
operational effectiveness. 

MORALE 


The maintenance of a high level of morale among the naval forces 
is an important function of command. The responsibility for pro- 
viding leadership and guidance programs which will assist in main- 
taining the high morale sought is lodged with the Chief of Naval 
Personnel. In addition to the personnel, training, and other pro- 
grams already discussed, there are the Chaplain Corps, the morale 
and leadership guidance, the motion-picture service, the library serv- 
ice, and sundry off-duty programs. 


INCREASED RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED MEN 


Senator Cuavez. On page 13 of the House report, concern is ex- 
pressed about the increased ratio of officers to enlisted men. Specific 
mention is made to the ratio of general and flag officers in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force to total personnel where the ratio in 
1945 is quoted as 1 to 5,862; in 1951, as 1 to 3,035, and as of last 
December as 1 to 2,027. 

As the House report points out, this may be a matter more for the 
Armed Services Committee than for the Appropriations Committees, 
but nevertheless, I wonder if you would like to comment on the House 
statement ? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. I would like to make two major points 
with relation to the presentation as to the ratio of officers to enlisted 
men. 

First, it is recognized in law that as a force decreases in size the 
ratio of officers to enlisted personnel should increase. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the law, but what about the morale end 
of it, which is just as important as the law ? 

It might be legal, but does it affect the morale ? 

Admiral Suir. Well, to speak particularly to morale, I think 
morale would be significantly improved by a higher ratio of officers 
to petty officers and enlisted men rather than otherwise. Another 
point, in the increasing complexity of our Navy and of all of the 
armed services, there is a requirement for an increased ratio of officers 
to enlisted men and a necessity for an increase in the ratio of petty 
officers to the nonrated men, simply because of the increased complexity 
of our weapons. 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronstatL. Mr. Chairman, I mere just come from a con- 
ference next door and I came over because I did want to ask 2 or 3 
questions. 

Senator Cruavez. We are ready for your questions. 


FUNDS FOR NAVAL ACADEMY 


Senator Sauronsraty. Admiral, I was on the visiting committee to 
the Naval Academy this spring. I have been on it a number of times. 
IT was shocked to find how much the M. and O. was cut down at the 
Naval Academy so that, while the number of students has increased 
quite extensively and while the buildings have increased quite exten- 
sively, the actual number of people who are employed to maintain 
those buildings, to keep them up, to make the repairs on them, has 


decreased over the last 15 or 20 years quite a bit. I have talked to the 
Secretary of the Navy, nan Gates, about this. I know his heart is in 
the right place on it. I do not think he would say that I was wrong 
in this. 


Now what can the Navy do on its M. and O. account to increase the 
opportunity for really just legitimately keeping up the housekeeping 
in that place? 

Admiral Sarrn. Senator Saltonstall, in the budget you have before 
you we have asked for an increase of $824,000 for the Naval Academy. 
Of this, $577,000 is in the area of maintenance and operation and 
$247,000 in direct training and instruction. 

Senator SauronsTatu. What is the amount now? 

Admiral Smiru. The total amount ? 

Senator SauronsTaLyt. What did the House put in? 

Admiral Smirn. The total amount, sir, is $7,143,000. 

I am sorry; I was mistaken about the figure. We asked for an 
increase of $577,000 in this area over the previous year. 

Senator SatronsTatu. All right; what is the amount that is in there 
now, so that we can get the figure str ‘aight! ? 

Admiral Sara. The amount for maintenance is $7,143,000, which 
is an increase of $577,000 over last ae 

Senator Sauronsratt. So that the N vavy feels that it should have 
$500,000 plus more this year to adequately maintain Annapolis? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sa.ronsraLu. What did the House allow you? 

Admiral Smrru. The House did not speak to any reduction on this 
particular figure. 

Senator Satronstauu. All right; I understand. 

_ Admiral Smirn. But they did, in the overall appropriation, rec- 
ommend a reduction of $1,300,000. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. $1,300,000? 

Admiral Srrn. $1,300,000 in the overall appropriation, “Navy 
personnel, general expenses.” 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT ON NAVAL ACADEMY 


Senator Savronstatu. If that were carried through by the Senate 
committee, what would it do to Annapolis? 

Admiral Sumirn. If the $1,300,000 were not restored, I would be 
compelled to take part of it from the Naval Academy. I would have 
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to make my cuts in maintenance and operation again if I do not have 
the $1,300,000 restored. 

Senator SanronsTaLt. So that we will say that the amount that 
you would have for M. and O. not only would not be increased, but 
it would be decreased in comparison with last year? 

Admiral Sarrn. It would not be decreased below last year, but 
would be reduced somewhat from what we are asking as an increase 
for this year. 

Senator Sarronsratt. Would you be willing to put in the record 
at a future time, if you do not have the information at hand, as to 
what is needed down there? It was my understanding that there were 
some very substantial repairs needed; that the number of personnel 
that you have to maintain the grounds, to maintain the buildings, 
and to do the work—civilians, that is—has been quite materially 
reduced in recent years ? 

Admiral Smrru. They have been, sir; but we are asking for an in- 
crease of 55 personnel that they would get this year in the budget. 

Senator Sarronstatn. One of the reasons for the reduction in num- 
bers is that the pay has ae increased, so that you have not been able 
to support as many people? 

Admiral Surrn. Tees is correct, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


(a) Repairs to buildings and grounds at the United States Naval Academy.— 
There is at present a total of $3,500,000 in deferred minor maintenance at the 
Naval Academy. Each item of this is estimated to cost less than $40,000. There 
is also a backlog of $336,000 in major deferred projects. In addition, the current 
5-year military construction program includes a total of $7,750,000 for replace- 
ment of inadequate and deteriorated utilities systems, both inside buildings and 
underground, and for improvement and replacement of portions of the Bancroft 
Hall service facilities. It is presently contemplated that the first project of this 
5-year program will be included in the fiscal year 1960 military construction 
program. 

(b) Reductions in the maintenance foree at the United States Naval Academy 
during recent years.—The average number of civilians assigned to the mainte- 
nance and operation of the physical plant of the Naval Academy during recent 
years is as follows: 


Average Average 

Year: on board | Year—Continued on board 

Fee... TS ORE RS EN ae 599. 7 Te ois eo cfs ee 579. 4 

OGRA Seiurings Jill bas 606. 3 BO 6 oi i eG si 574. 9 

Wa sien cthe a ckccitiieni eta 582. 0 1S viii.) oie 580. 8 
TO Ati i en 581. 2 


During the above period, the building area to be maintained has increased from 
2,308,000 square feet to approximately 3,730,000 square feet. In addition, the 
land area at the Academy has been increased from 202 acres to 478 acres, with 
an additional 53 acres to be available upon completion of the land-fill project. 

Senator Satronstati. Mr. Chairman, is there anything else that we 
should put in the record regarding this item that might be factual ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. I would like to clear up some figures before 
we get to that. You indicate here under “Navy personnel, general 
expenses,” an estimate of $86,305,000 for 1959 and the House allowed 
vou $85,000,000, or a reduction of $1,305,000. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You want that back ? 

Admiral Svirn. Yes, sir. 


26879—58——_40 
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Senator Cuavez. All right; if the Senate gives that back to you, 
can the committee be assured that it will be used so as to include the 
housekeeping activities of the Naval Academy ? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir; I can assure you. 

Senator Cuavez. You will not use it for any other purpose but that, 
and how much are you going to use for that out of the total restoration / 


DIRECT TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 


Admiral Smrru. The total for maintenance and operation will be 
$577,000 inereased over last year as I have just stated. There is 
another increase in the Naval Academy, $247,000 for direct training 
and instruction. That is for an increase of professors and certain 
other fields. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the faculty end of it, but I think that the 
Senator has this in mind at the moment. 

Admiral Smiru. Well, we are speaking to the $577,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, the $577,000, and you would use part of that 
in order to repair your buildings and the facilities? 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And the rest of it is to improve the housekeeping 
personnel or to increase them ? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are we correct on that? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct. 

Senator Sarronstati. Mr. Chairman, that is well under the Board 
of Visitors’ recommendation of $824,000. You would have $577,000 
instead of $824,000. 

Admiral Suirn. I think you are referring to the total amount 
which I just noted, the $247,000 increase for the faculty as well as the 
$577,000. 

Senator Sattonstatyt. I see. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. That makes the $824,000. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes; that makes the $824,000. 

Senator Satronstatu. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cravez. I did want the admiral to tell us that if we did 
give them back the money it would be used for that purpose and that 
purpose only. 

All right, continue; we are on “Facilities and equipment.” 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Smrrn. While maintenance and operation of our physical 
plant will continue at approximately the same level as last year, it is 
planned to decrease the backlog of costly deferred maintenance to the 
greatest extent possible within funds available. Minor new construc- 
tion and alterations have been limited to those urgently needed in the 
discharge of our training mission or those urgently required for opera- 
tional safety. There remains the problem of rehabilitation of living 
quarters. Progress is continuing in this area. An orderly replace- 
ment program for overage equipment on an austere schedule is 
planned. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us more about that. 

I think I inquired before and you said you would cover it and you 
are now covering it. I am very much interested in it and I am sure 
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the committee is, these living quarters, not only of the military person- 
nel but, in many instances possibly, Me of dependents. What are you 
actually doing and how can this bill be of help? Are you asking for 
anything for that particular pur nose 4 

‘Admiral Surru. Yes, sir. The budget, “Navy personnel, general 
expenses,” asks for a net increase of e781, 000 for the purpose you 


specified, for improving the maintenance of our facilities including 
living quarters. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. What about the libraries and theaters and swim- 
ming pools? 
Admiral Surrx. On the average, I think we are in pretty good 


shape on libraries. As to swimming pools and other recreational 
facilities, we have two areas for this. 


Senator CHavez. Well, they do go to morale. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. In some instances, those facilities are 
included in the military construction appropriation. Then the Chief 
of Naval Personnel has also a nonappropriated fund account which 
is derived from the ships stores, which does provide us with funds 
which we can use in assisting stations to build swimming pools or 
additional petty-officer facilities and so on. 


CHAPELS 


Senator CHavez. What about chapels ? 

Admiral Smiru. The chapels usually are included in the military 
construction appropriation, sir. They are asked for under another 
appropriation. 

Senator CHAvez. What is the general condition in that area ? 

Admiral Smrru. In that area I think we are in reasonably good 
condition. I know we are asking for additional chapels. One comes 
to mind: The Bureau of Aeronautics is asking for an additional one 
in Pensacola in fiseal year 1960. I believe we are in fair condition as 
to chapels throughout the Naval Establishment. 


DEACTIVATION OF BAINBRIDGE FACILITIES 


In line with maximum usage policy, the Recruit Training Com- 
mand, Bainbridge, has been deactivated and facilities at certain re- 
ceiving stations have been reduced. 

Senator CHavez. What happened there? 

Admiral Smrrn. In line with maximum usage policy, last year we 
suspended the recruit training activity at Bainbridge and consoli- 
dated it at the Naval Training Center, Great. Lakes, and the Naval 
Training Center, San Diego. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the facilities left there? 

Admiral Smiru. Those facilities are in caretaker status, those that 
pertain to the recruit training. We have, at Bainbridge, the Naval 
Schools Command and the Naval Preparatory School, also the recruit 
training of women recruits. 

Senator Cravez. Can you give the committee some figures on the 
cost of the deactivated portion ? 

Admiral Smirn. The deactivation has reduced this year’s budget 
$1,500,000, I believe to be exact, from last year. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is the money that you would have used if 
you had not deactivated, but I have in mind the cost of the property 
that would have used that particular money. If you deactivated a 
certain portion, you are not using that property ? 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is it being used for ? 

Admiral S»rru. I shall have to supply that information for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The original cost of the buildings of the deactivated portion of Naval Training 
Center, Bainbridge was $16.7 million and the cost of the underlying land is 
estimated at $1 million. These costs are exclusive of the interrelated roads 
and utility distribution systems. These buildings are not being utilized and 
are being given only austere minimum caretaker maintenance. They are in 
a poor state of repair and would require early replacement if reactivated. 


SCREENING OF REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Sarru. In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that 
all requirements have been carefully screened and the budget estimate 
submitted represent minimum funding requirements for the multiple 
functions comprising my mission as C ‘hief of Naval Personnel. 

I shall be ated’ to have the privilege of providing the details of 
the planned financing and programing of all our requirements in ac- 
cordance with your desires. 

Senator Cuavez. I think everything is satisfactory at the moment, 
but there might be some information that we might ask you to fur- 
nish later. 

Admiral Smiru. I will be very happy todo so, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 


UNITED STATES MARINE Corps 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titles: “Military personnel, Marine Corps ;” “Reserve person- 
nel, Marine Corps ;” “Marine Corps procurement ;” and “Marine Corps 
troops and facilities.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 

















} | | estimate 

ee ——— renee ee —— ——, —___——— 
se ia by activities: | 

Pay and allowances... ..........-.--.-....- are sonnel $594, 626, 000 | $522, 276,000 | $506, 616, 000 

2 SRNEIRN WE os Son eb... cc tanncceetecceecetl | 45, 833, 327 47, 444, 000 | 44, 734, 000 

3. Movements permanent change OF MIO, os cne ck | 31,966, 468 38, 829, 000 | 41, 398, 000 

4. Other military personnel costs---- ose cnbebaadasaa ed 4, 180, 950 | 900, 000 858, 000 

Total direct obligations - - ie soil 616, 606,745 | 609, 449, 000 593, 606, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balances no longe r available (expiring | 

for obligation) - - - - Seaane | 2, 493, 255 | a 
| — a 
New obligational authority. Jo oeeeeceeeene| 644, 100, 000 | 609, 449, 000 | 503, 606, 000 
New obligational authority: Lint | ae , 
Appropriation _ . 647, 100,000 | 630, 000, 000 | 593, 606, 000 


| 
Transferred to— | 





“United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 428)......_|....------- | —7, 000, 000 acini lela 
“Emergency fund” (71 Stat. 313) _-_- peas | —13, — Be sais atecasteaal 
“Servicewide supply and finance”’ (71 Stat. 178)_....- | —3, 000, 000 | ‘ swt sdeitt ana 

Appropriation (adjusted) - -- pie a 644, 100, 000 | 609, 449, 000 0 | 593, 606, 000 








Object classification (original estimate) 





1957 actual | 1958 ittenats| 1959 original 

















|} estimate 
ee = = EN eae a Oo —|— es 
01 Personal services: military eS ae a $516, 074, 052 | $506, 644, 000 $499, 101, 000 
02 Travel-- i tae --.-| 27,304,674 | 27, 121,000 29, 337, 000 
03 Transportation of things ne ie 9, 009, 671 10, 263, 000 | 10, 613, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ ___- nus candbeee PAE 1, 859, 566 | 1, 935, 000 | 1, 741, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_.................-.---------- ¥ 44,044,327 | 45, 609,000 43, 080, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims__--------- ; 14, 583, 695 | 10,098, 000 2, 167, 000 
14 Interest 5 “— sete ; 95, 240 | 150, 000 150, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 2 +3 af 3, 545, 520 | 7, 629, 000 | 7, 415, 000 
x obs 

Total obligations__.....- w~a----2-------------| 616,006,745 | 609. 449, 000 593, 606, 000 

} ' ' 

Program and financing (revised) 
Presently Revised | Difference 
available estimate 
ee heciennigtieal SS siting a = elite 
et ' | 

Program by activities: 
1. Pay and allowances a -------| $506, 616, 000 | oe 000 | +$31, 247, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind__--. Beca 44,734,000 | 44,7 000 | 0 
3. Movements, permanent chi ange of station . ; eal 41,398,000 | 41, Kha oo | +370, 000 
4. Other military personnel costs : 858, 000 877, 000 +19, 000 


Total direct obligations — f ~ 593, 606, 000 | 525, 242,000 | +31, 636, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority eonccece------| SOapeeneee | 625, 242,000 | +31, 636, 000 


of a 


New obligational authority: Appropriation.-.._...-..-- eel "593, 606, 000 | 625, 242,000 | +31, 636, 000 
| | 
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Object classification (revised) 

















| Presently Revised Difference 

available estimate | 

| | } —_ 
01 Personal services, military oes, 101, 000 | $529, 921,000 | +$30, 820, 000 
a cea 29, 339; 000 29, 531, 000 | +192, 000 
03 Transportation of things_.....-.. 10, 613, 000 | | 10,755,000 | +142, 000 
ee eS ee a ae 1, 741, 000 1, 741, 000 0 
08 Supplies and materials.......-.-.--..---.----.------.----. | 43,080,000 | 43, 080, 000 | 0 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims...............-- 2, 167, 000 2, 186, 000 | +19, 000 
0 RR RE Es Ee a ee | 150, 000 150, 000 0 
BE PROD Fn io oh os ccc eet cecevstine denn | 7, 415, 000 7, 878, 000 | +-463, 000 

es Se hss BIS. a cepentudinannienenee 593, 606, 000 | 625, 242, 000 | +31, 636, 000 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
estimate 


IN ii dis ccknncinsnnnioniaiindincetiaedieiigleine | $18,704,015 | $21, 294, 000 $21, 800, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates........................--.... 546, 382 1, 206, 000 1, 200, 000 
|--s - — ee 
SR io. San ais iinishi mere enim at + taeeemabia | 19, 250, 397 22, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available (expir- | 
I rr Sd Be ee eS eee | 7, 549, os 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


New obligational authority: 
I Sed ets 
Transferred to ‘‘United States scientific satellite’ (71 | 

Ns MU Rie A sche ian id tdenccokeinbabess onda lussutacddands —700, 000 








Appropriation (6djusted). ....................4.-..... | 26,800,000 | 22, 500,000 | 23, 000, 000 


Object classification (original estimate) 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 original 
estimate 





01 Personal services: military-.- 

















| 
| 
ae = $14, 014, 707 rt $16, 128,000 | $16, 114, 000 
oe: See AS Pa Nan a Sia 3, 363, 470 3, 055, 000 | 3, 420, 000 
07 Other contractual services.........._------__- 36, 649 | 50, 000 | 45, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- wn seeneeseenenee! 1, 815, 710 | 3, 084, 000 3, 234, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims__.-.--_- ee 19, 861 | 14, 000 | 26, 000 
Be, A Ie GN no cnn cere envious | 169, 000 | 161, 000 
Total obliphtione:.... 2... .2-.-.-...2...--2. — | 19, 250,397 | 22, 500,000} 23, 000, 000 
Program and financing (revised) 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
sactiniibhiiaineicniaica ‘i — - | a —_ hen a 
7 by activities: | | 
Reserve personnel. __- A ERR Se ee | $21,800,000 | $22, 543,000 +$743, 000 
2 Reserve officer candidates.._._____...____..._---...--_-| 1, 200, 000 1, 217, 000 _ +17, 000 
Total obligations. ____- ------| 23, 000, 000 | 23, 760, 000 | +760, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new ‘obligational authority). perme | 23, 000, 000 | 23, 760, 000 | +760, 000 
New obligational authority: Appropriation. wil aic kale ti Ruin 23, 000, 000 23, 760, 000 ~—760, 000 
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Object classification (revised) 








| Presently | Revised | Difference 
available | estimate 

am ‘ a on es aginst puasligsapan iaiaslidagntapisiidatcsideg aaa iaaiesidaeeina aaa 

| 

OT PRRSIGAT GUE CIGE, Miao oink ccackcnssadunseenaae $16, 114, 000 $16, 857, 000 +$743, 000 

Oe eed 3, 420, 000 SE nen insamtennia 

07 Other contractual services... ........-.-.--.......-......-- | 45, 000 SEE dg vn decinchmane 

08 Supplies and materials_..........--- incall alata tlie 3, 7 000 | So. Saar 
2 Pensions, annuities and insurance claims_--.-------------- | 26, 000 BERTIE Innatcmecupetiainnh 

15 Taxes and assessments................-.-.- iSccadededdmadinda 161, 000 178, 000 +17, 000 

"FOURS CRIN ooo Spd beens dct dvnecdscapesdooanen 23, 000, 000 23, 760, 000 +760, 000 








MARINE Corps PROCUREMENT 


Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


ae wk iil ee is 























Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: | | 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment ----| $65,820,344 | $44,854,804 | $73, 000, 000 
2. Guided missiles and equipment --- _- ..--| 16,989,605 | 65, 402, 000 50, 000, 000 
3. Communications and electronics equipment... -| 14,443,467 | 31, 691, 566 | 37, 000, 000 
4. Support vehicles--_-_- | 3, 250, 176 | 4, 247, 801 5, 000, 000 
5. Railroad, engineer, and materials. handling equip- 
ment. : . | 17,292,172 7, 571, 734 5, 000, 000 
6. Items for test......-- red wacecca---.--| 19,612,682 | 1, 232.095 | 15,000, 000 
Total direct obligations. --- Sci oaths 2 137, 308, 296 | ~ 170, 000, 0,000, 185, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment. --_.--.---_--| 4, 871, 458 | 6, 504, 196 6, 400, 000 
3. Communications and electronics equipment_.--__---| 853, 958 | a 339 | 100, 000 
: Support vehicles. - _- | 581, 114 | 227, 199 1, 500, 000 
. Railroad, engineer, and materials handling equip- | | 
ment... hudeaddeeee, oa wall 122, 713 . > | ee $ 
Total reimbursable obligations - woul 6, 429, 243 | 8, 096, 000 | 8, 000, 000 
Total obligations. . . : : -.| 143, 737, 539 | 178,096,000 | 193,000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward_____- .|—314, 101, 800 | —387, 132, 095 — 259, 096, 806 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) | | 
transferred from other Navy accounts_........-.-.-.---- | —3, 685, 530 | —60, 711 | 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 

Deliveries of material common to United States re- | 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current | 
SNE 3. ang cikakcaantpienenanniaie—tviewahidddisaasieteid Do dciedih ‘ a —55, 000 | 

Ail other_____- 

Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of | } | 
material common to United States requirements ordered | | 
by military assistance in current year_............-.---- | —3,927,652 | —9, 945,000 | 

Recovery of prior year obligations__.................--.--- | —44, 562,755 | —40, 000, 000 ial Tea 

Unobligated balance carried forward................-...-- | 387, 132,095 | 259, 096, 806 | 96, 096, 806 





caine eetiel 
Appropriation new obligational authority __. 164, 000, 000 | pat eee 30, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions_..............-.-.---.-- 

Average number of all employees-_-__.........---..-_---------- 

Number of employees at end of year__._..-.--- cen seeeeama - . 

Awerege GSE grace ond salary... ...-.......222..222255255528. FO: Re Vn cccasae et caleaccactasnces 2 
Average salary of ungraded positions | 5, | | 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions._.........-- 
Other personal services _ _ 





Total personal service obligations............- cenbaes 317, 131 
Direct obligations: is ; : 
01 Personal services- diticed Gil ecinmaaa eapetinadet 317, 131 
OS Tramsportation of Uhings....... cp ciicoiwc cscek-cscis | 2,559,938 | $6, 125, 997 $7, 588, 500 
07 Other contractual services—services performed by | 
PINES anikkinccdvndcecackhas Sb iailin beatae ; , 319, 000 315, 000 
08 Supplies and materials............-.-  sivlaieia a aici | 54,895,597 | 40, 969, 585 69, 700, 000 
09 Equipment----. pone ibacaagoraeicee cottonneithnnay - in 122, 585, 418 107, 936, 500 
TS GE, own ko cncccccnccdecsessccsun | 137, 308, 296 170, 000, 000 | 185, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials....................--.-..------ 2,644,190 | 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
09 Equipment..................-..--------------.<------| 3, 785,053 | 4, 506, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.............--.-.-... | 6,429,243 | 8, 096, 000 8, 000, 000 
Total obligations. ___....- tai sta bps abituhees | 143, 737, 539 | 178,096,000 | 193, 000, 000 


| 
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MARINE Corps, Troops AND FAcILiries 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


1957 actual 1958 cutmate| 1959 original 




















| estimate 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: 
1, Training and operations........................---- $105, 442, 420 | $112, 203,000 | $108, 517,000 
2. Depot supply system................--......-.--.. 34, 894,361 | 39,287,000 | 38, 613, 000 
So; Tepeeremenees Ge ees 8... lle. 7, 031, 062 | 7, 571, 000 7, 479, 000 
4. Marine Corps Reserve training_..........._-- 4, 244, 819 | 4, 347, 000 4, 399, 000 
| RE a See 1, 687, 718 | 1, 560, 000 1, 343, 000 
6. Departmental administration..______- * 7, 647, 673 8, 032, 000 7, 901, 000 
Total direct obligations. -.--_-........-- 160, 948,053 | 173,000,000 168, 252, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Training and operations................-.----- 6, 152, 642 | 8, 659, 000 6, 705, 000 
2. Depot supply system_- ---- ss 1, 537, 000 1, 367, 000 1, 346, 000 
3. Transportation of things-...............--- - 227 | Lanhdn tebe se ee cissnne : 
4. Marine Corps Reserve training....................- 18, 000 78, 000 84, 000 
6. Departmental administration _ --__...._-- increas AT Bites i ide k cha betbdensctecnas 
Total reimbursable obligations - -- 7, 712, 105 10, 104, 000 8, 135, 000 


Total obligations...............____ 168, 660,158 | 183,104,000 | 176, 387, 000 



















Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438). ....-.. —7, 709, 706 —4, 067, 517 —2, 005, 270 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) 
transferred to or from other Navy accounts. --.........- 4, 053, 347 GEE lidcccccccccccs 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States re- | 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current 
TE ving tivo dro ghettos emaaiaeiesamaiee =O DEB es nn sk cd di Beithacadshcnnn 
All ORDMG Mie c= A ee —6, 457,772 | —5, 839, 741 —6, 135, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries 
of materiel common to United States 1 requirements } 
ordered by military assistance in current year--.-.-.-- —1, 685, 661 ee eh ee 
Jnobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438)... 4, 067. 517 2, 005, 270 5, 270 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ............. 10, 794, GU Fen ce kddadlit ale bec diiesca 
New obligational authority. ...........-............ 17 ‘1, 720, 000 173, 000, 000 168, 252, 000 














New obligational authority: 
Appropriation... 
Transferred to— 

‘United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 428)__...- 
“Operation and maintenance,’’ Army (63 Stat. 589)-_-- 


| 
171, 820, 000 | 178, 000,000 | 168, 252, 000 


eu | —5, 000, 000 | 
—100, 000 | 


Appropriation (adjusted) 171, 720, 000 | 173, 000, 000 0 | 168, 252, 000 
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Object classification (original estimate) 








Total number of permanent positions_____.- 


Average number of all employees. - _- 


Number of employees at end of year. _- eabtheece 


Average GS grade and salary-_- 


Average salary of ungraded positions... 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions- 
Other personal services_--__. 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations: 


01 
02 
03 


04 Communication services = —_ 

05 Rents and utility services_.-__----- 

06 Printing and reproduction. .--- 

07 Other contractual services - - --- :¥ emacs 
Services performed by other agencies... 

08 Supplies and materials.._......_-- a 

09 Equipment____- Penidaeuietes a 

10 Lands and structures ; Sok 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -__- 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Personal services___. 
esc oes _ 
Transportation of things 


Total direct obligations___-___- 


Reimbursable obligations: 


ol 
03 
04 
05 
07 
OS 
09 
11 
15 


Personal services. __- : 
Transportation of things : 
Communication services___.._._-- 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services - - 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. aes 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments. .- 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


| 
1957 actual 1958 estimate 
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1959 original 
estimate 
—|——_—_—-—|— 
a 18, 048 16, 847 16, 640 
cee 16, 426 | 16, 063 15, 706 
acd 16, 231 | 16, 086 15, 965 
__...14.5 $3,902/4.7 $4,063 14.7 $4,085 
sal $4, 026 | $4, 196 $4, 165 
i | — 
$65, 807,909 | $66, 888, 091 $65, 220, 475 


1, 015, 299 


==5 
| 


1 


66, 823,208 | 68, 024, 672 


65, 105, 774 | 


4, 112, 516 
7, 259, 602 
1, 367, 044 
5, 325, 608 
1, 283, 652 


6, 025, 500 | 


1, 326, 403 
66, 082, 231 
1, 925, 822 
1, 102, 041 


~ 81, 860 


60, 948, 053 | 


1, 717, 434 
227 

69, 000 
250, 000 
5, 052 


5, 432, 243 | 


230, 000 
8, 149 


7, 712, 105 


"168, 660, 158 


1, 136, 581 | 


4, 000, 000 
7, 772, 000 


5, 300, 000 


1, 280, 000 | 
6, 025, 000 | 


650, 000 
73, 401, 037 


1, 920, 000 | 


| 1, 110, 000 
| 4, 114, 527 
| 24, 551 


| 2,004, 527 | 


69, 000 
250, 000 
6, 530 

7, 441, 170 
230, 000 
| 92, 326 
| 10, 447 
10, 104, 000 


66, 102, 885 


1, 300, 000 | 


| 183, 104, 000 | 


1, 133, 373 





| 66, 353, 848 


64, 347, 388 
3, 890, 000 
7, 684, 000 
1, 300, 000 
5, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 
6, 000, 000 

650, 000 

| 70, 927, 076 

1, 900, 000 

| 1, 100, 000 

4, 029, 146 

| 24, 390 





168, 252, 000 


2, 006, 460 


69, 000 
250, 000 

6, 500 

5, 497, 561 

200, 000 

93, 476 

12, 003 


8, 135, 000 


176, 387, 000 


i 
| 
| 








Program and financing (revised) 
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In budget Revised Difference 
estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
3, Te es Eo. cctinccuccunumoupaans $108, 517,000 | $108, 507, 000 —$10, 000 
SS EE BI isrcnccdncaceutdninumesumedl 38, 613, 000 Se TE Tit rcatmbuacins 
o. "TRRRIGEONE GF SEIN. «cp cwccsccoscascacsssse 7, 479, 000 Ti a ania 
4. Marine Corps Reserve training....................- 4, 399, 000 | I aarti 
S, CE ceil ciit eel venatnneen iniiebedbeesienel 1,343,000 | 1, 343,000 [2 -2 
é. Departmental administration --.-_..............---.- 7, 901, 000 Ae MRAM, licks: cocccnatimenicnssnnctd 
TORRE CRONE Gals 6 cr enresiccenccde conncte 168, 252, 000 168, 242, 000 —10, 000 
=~ = ene! —— 
Reimbursable obligations: 
DCU ONE CN acimntinamandeuaeeaaie 6, 705, 000 Cy NE cc meena 
2. Depot supply system _-_- winineineuieitie savant 1, 346, 000 | 2, 246, 000 +900, 000 
4. Transportation of things. -.......-.-.....---- ; one = | 2m aenibnnineieiadnmeantinanadipetet 
4. Marine Corps Reserve training...............-...-- 84, 000 | Be Recitentettinieene 
6, DegperGietitnl SUTRIIISIERION « 6 oon ncn ns ccesenn|peccsansecennn ohmnnpinietpaabeenedipeaitinade 
Total reimbursable obligations. _..............--- 8, 135, 000 | 9, 035, 000 +900, 000 
’ Total] obligations._.............................--| 176,387,000 | 177,277,000 +890, 000 
inancing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438)_.....- —2,005,270 | 2,005,270 |.............. 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) | 
transferred to or from other Navy accounts-_...........- tellin oahetftilaieaininenaneaieasaltamenmianiamenias 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in cur- i 
ORE, SUI aecncsivcnin’ndgeb icin a net acca nanan a ean dh atiha i ach meh agadein ot S \caceapiclpinteninreiueditaiaacennbecumanidile 
PT SO asia sos ctisatadsinens rh araiane eecbeaeiacoaipaada inl ania ial ka —6, 135,000 | —7,035,000 —900, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries | 


of materiel common to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year__..._- 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438). ._- 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational authority 














New obligational authority: 
I aarti dees ioncd Aitiniaitndeadinbabaamiaatestl 
Transferred to— 

“United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 428) __- 
‘Operation and maintenance, Army” (63 Stat. 589) 





168, 252,000 | 168, 242, 000 —10, 000 
168, 252,000 | 168, 242, 000 —10, 000 
~"168, 252,000 | 168,242,000; —10, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) 
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Object classification (revised) 


























| In budget Revised Difference 
| estimate | 
wa andere nae — as 
Total number of permanent positions. --__.._..-_-._.-- | 16, 640 | 16, 799 +159 
Average number of all employees---.--......--.--- poGenbbicakial 15, 706 | 15, 865 +159 
Number of employees at end of year... .__.--- ; 15, 965 | 16, 124 +159 
J Fe ee 
Average GS grade and salary........-.-..--..--..----------- rey Oa 1 a7 See T........--.... 
Average salary of ungraded positions__--- is Jan , $4, 165 | $4, 165 : 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions... --.........-.-- = , ...-.| $65,220,475 | $65, 811,475 +-$591, 000 
Other personal services ---...-....-.-..------ : 1, 133, 373 > oo se 
Total personal service obligations. _-_._..__--- | 66,353, 848 66, 944, 848 +591, 000 
Direct obligations: | 
Personal services___- 64, 347,388 | 64, 347, 388 | bs ders 
ee | 3,890,000 | 3, 383, 000 —7, 000 
03 Transportation of things eee | 7, 684, 000 7, 684, 000 | as’ 
04 Communication services-_----_-- suniaed 1, 300, 000 | 1, 300, 000 | - 
05 Rents and utility services__-_- a | 5, 200, 000 5, 200, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction------------ 1, 200, 000 | 1, 200, 000 |. 3 
07 Other contractual services -_--_---_--- 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 - 
Services performed by other agencies___. 650, 000 | 650, 000 |. jue 
08 Supplies and materials_- | 70,927,076 | 70,924,076 —3, 000 
Ie ah ns cli Staiccen ten aumpngeeedcenplepmpers ait --| 1, 900, 000 | EE Dak neecouesee 
ch TELESIS AS ta EAR TAS: 1, 100, 000 | Te lnvaccun 
11 Grants, subsidies, dnd contribtitions__............____| 4, 029, 146 4, 029, 146 |_-- “ af 
er eT III conc n2.o ch ewneemeeenumaiereen | 24, 390 EE Dictrcadnnaates 
Total direct obligations.............................| 168, 252,000 | 168, 242,000 —10, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services... ._-. ee caieliacmniaie Gia aeeaaee j 2, 006, 460 | 2, 597, 460 +591, 000 
03 Transportation of things__-_-_-- Se Loncieidiirn ine: ticaa-oalanien raeiieeticirnies indeed 
04 Communication services._............-- fecianeaamae 69, 000 69, 000 ee se 
06° Rents aoa mtitity eerview.......-........2..........2. 250, 000 EE inh naivaweten sa 
07 Other contractual services__.................--- need fi. 500 | 179, 500 | +173, 000 
a iii eh cain eine aniiomedacal 5, 497, 561 5, 597, 561 | +100, 000 
09 Equipment-_- Nee Salil 200, 000 | 200, 000 = same 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_............_- | 93, 476 | 129, 476 | +36, 000 
Be Tr IE inti cece ncn n ccs snns aeael 12, 003 12, 003 \- eeenndee 
Total reimbursable obligations................-..--. 8, 135, 000 9, 035, 000 +900, 000 
Se cceakeateeneeene Naren 177, 277, 000 +890, 000 








MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beardsley, you may proceed. 

Admiral Brarpstry. The Marine Corps is directly supported by 
four appropriations. 

As you are aware, the House provided funds for an increase of 
25,000 in end-year strength of the Marines. The Secretary of the 
Navy has testified to this committee that he is unable to support this 
proposed increase of military personnel for the Marine Corps. The 
House increased the appropriation $10,450,000 plus $25 million to be 
derived by transfer. The Department of the Navy accepted the trans- 
fer action and asked for Senate approval of $599,042,000 in new obli- 
gational authority, $5,014,000 less than the funds proposed by the 
House. 

This request will cover the military pay amendment, but not the 
manpower increase proposed by the House. We are not asking for 
restoration of a program cut of $1 million plus made within this 
appropriation by the House. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


The budget estimate was approved by the House. The amended 
estimate is $23,760,000. 
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MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FAOILITIES 


The House recommended an increase of $4,875,000. We are asking 
for approval of the amended estimate of $168,242,000, which is $10,000 
less than the estimate considered by the House and $4,885,000 less 
than the House recommended. 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


The House recommended $25 million for this appropriation, a re- 
duction of $5 million in the budget estimate. We accept this action. 

Lt. Gen. Robert E. Hogaboom, Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Ma- 
rine Corps, is present today to represent the Commandant. Also with 
him are Major General Paige and Brigadier General Wieseman. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. ROBERT E. HOGABOOM, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
HEADQUARTERS, MARINE CORPS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hocasoom. Mr. Chairman, I am Lieutenant General Hoga- 
boom, Chief of Staff of Headquarters, Marine Corps, and I am here, 
along with other members of the Commandant’s staff, prepared to an- 
swer any questions on details of fiscal year 1959 budget. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, we have had a very fine presentation of the 
Marine Corps item, but 1 would like for you to comment and I would 
like you to tell us the way you feel about it. 

Now the budget reduced the Marine Corps, as I recall, from 200,000 
to 170,000. The House, I believe, restored the item so that you would 
have at least 200,000. What are your views on that? 

General Hogasoom. The original Department of Defense figure for 
the Marine Corps took the Marine Corps from 200,000 to 170,000. 

And the Secretary of the Navy recommended that this be raised to 
180,000. The Department of Defense, in consideration of that, raised 
their figure from 170,000 to 175,000. That was the figure that came 
over in the President’s budget. The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, in hght of the requirement to maintain 3 divisions and 3 com- 
bat-ready wings, has contended for some time that it takes around 
215,000 to fully man those 3 divisions and the 3 wings. He feels, 
however, that he could get along on a reduced basis with certain 
reduced manning levels of 200,000 men and he has so stated. 

Senator Cuavez. That was the understanding of the committee at 
the time that he appeared before it. 

General Hocarnoom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It was that he could get along with 200,000 but 
he would have preferred the original request. 

General Hocasoom. Yes. 


PURCHASE OF PASSENGER VEHICLES 


Senator CuAvez. Now if you only get 175,000 instead of 200,000, 
may I ask you this: According to the budget report on page 471 the 
Marine Corp’s reducing strength in 1959 from 200,000 to 175,000. 
The question is this: I am wondering therefore why the Marine Corps, 
on page 516 of the budget is asking for 50 passenger cars above the 
number asked for replacement, as well as 134 station wagons, of which 
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only 2 are for replacement. If you let them get away with it, why do 
you need the extra cars ? 

General Hogasoom. General Paige can speak to that. 

General Paice. The reduction in forces was not to be effected on the 
basis of units, in other words, the units remained the same but the 
manning level was reduced. We still have to maintain the equipment 
so as to be ready for rapid expansion in case of an emergency, so we 
cannot reduce the equipment quite as much as you would believe. 

Senator Cuavez. In one instance you want only two for replace- 
ment and the rest are new ones. 

General Paice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is going to happen to the ones you do not 
replace ? 

General Paice. Mr. Chairman, we are actually reducing our admin- 
istrative vehicles, that is, reducing the total by 151 over what we have 
now. Weare making a reduction. 

Senator Cuavez. You are? 

General Paice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Notwithstanding this request ? 

General Patcr. Yes, sir. We are making a reduction of 151 and 
that is with the program as it was in the House. You see, our request 
for vehicles was based on the understanding that we might go to 
175,000 and the station wagon increase is to replace 132 pickup trucks 
which we were using for recruiting. The station wagons are much 
more efficient for that purpose. They can do more jobs than just a 
pickup truck. One hundred and twenty-eight of the station wagons 
are to directly replace 132 of the pickup trucks and 4 indirectly by 
een sedans, which, in turn, will replace pickups, if you get. what 

mean 

Senator CuaAvez. Let’s see if we can get this clear as far as I am 
concerned. You are asking for 50 passenger cars above the number 
requested for replacement. Confine yourself to that item. What is 
the justification for that particular request ? 

General Parcr. I do not believe we are asking for 50 passenger 
cars above the number required for replacement. I think I can clari- 
fy this by giving you some figures. 

Senator Cuavez. Turn to page 516 of the budget and I believe you 
will find that you are asking for 50 passenger cars above the number 
asked for replacement, that is, before we reach the 134 station wagons. 


VEHICLES FOR USE ON OKINAWA 


General Parer. Yes. Six are for the base camp of the Third Ma- 
rine Division on Okinawa. These vehicles are to complete the re- 
quirement of the 14 vehicles, as to which 8 were approved last year. 
Thirty-six are to complete the replacement of pickup trucks for mili- 
tary police in Camp Lejune, N. C., and Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
These sedans are far more suitable for police-type work, as borne out 
by their use. Eight are to replace pickup trucks in Marine Corps 
recruiting activities. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me call your attention to page 516 where it 
says that you propose to purchase 233 of which 183 are to be ex- 
changed. That isthe overall picture. 

General Pater. That is correct, yes, sir. 
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Senator Cuavrz. That makes a difference of 50 new ones. 

General Paice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are the ones you intend to use in Okinawa 
and in the Marine base over here in North Carolina? 

General Patcr. Yes, sir. In addition they will be used at Camp 
Pendleton and in the recruiting and reserve districts. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, as to station wagons you request 134 and 
you are only going to exchange 2 old ones; is that correct ¢ 

General Paice. They are for the replacement of the two that are 
worn out, 

Senator Cuavez. There are two that are worn out. Where are you 
going to use the rest of the station wagons if you are only going to 
replace two? 

General Paice, You see, there are 134 altogether. Two are replace- 
ments of alike item. That leaves us with 132. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

General Parcr. Now, 128 of those directly and 4 indirectly are re- 
placing sedans which, in turn, replace the pickups. 

(Additional information on this subject appears below. ) 


PROCUREMENT OF MARINE Corps SEDANS AND STATION WAGONS, Fiscat YEAR 1959 


The status of all Marine Corps vehicles is continuously and thoroughly ana- 
lyzed in order to determine and maintain minimum requirements. Although 
the total requirement for administrative vehicles at the end fiscal year 1959 has 
been decreased by 151 vehicles, the inventories of sedans and station wagons 
within that total will increase. 

Sedans and station wagons are being selectively phased in as replacements 
for pickup trucks for reasons of suitability for certain requirements, and pro- 
nounced economy of procurement, operation, and maintenance. It is intended 
to replace 176 pickup trucks with 44 sedans, and 132 station wagons. Such re- 
placement is primarily in the military police and recruiting activities. In addi- 
tion, 2 station wagons are to replace like items worn out in service; and 6 
sedans are needed to complete the requirement of the 3d Marine Division on 


Okinawa. 
Senator Cuavez. Yes. You may proceed, General Hogaboom. 
General Hogasoom. The sperm oy witnesses for each of our appro- 
priations will make a brief statement at the time the committee is 
ready to consider each of these, individually. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Well, we have had a pretty good coverage in your 
testimony already and, as to the witnesses you have in mind, General, 
they will insert their statements in the record at this time; we will 
put them in at this particular point. This is in order to have a little 
time in the hearings. Many of them will, probably, be repetitious, 
but we do want this testimony, particularly. 

General Hocasnoom. That wil be furnished. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. F. L. WIESEMAN, UNITED STATES MARINE Corps, FISCA 
Director, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE CorRPs 


Gentlemen, in the Commandant’s statement to you in the opening sessions, 
he outlined the Marine Corps plans and programs for fiscal year 1959. Today, 
I would like to summarize, briefly, the Marine Corps sponsored appropriations 
supporting those plans and programs. 








| 
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MILITARY PERSON NEL, MARINE CORPS 


The funds in this appropriation are required to provide the pay and allowances 
for all marines, Regular and Reserve on active duty which the Marine Corps 
is authorized to have. Including funds for the recent military pay increase, 
and acceding to the House of Representatives reduction in travel funds, $624,- 
042,000 is required to support the end-year strength of 175,000 recommended by 
the President. Our continuing objective is to assign as many marines as 
possible to our operating forces, primarily our three Marine divisions and air- 
craft wings. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Our program for the Marine Corps Reserve this coming year envisions a 
beginning drill-pay strength of 45,580 and an end strength of 45,000 personnel. 
The request for $23 million in Reserve personnel, approved by the House of 
Representatives, plus $760,000 for increased military pay rates, for a total of 
$23,760,000, will provide for the minimum training necessary to keep the 
Organized Reserve ready for immediate mobilization. Training will be pro- 
vided to limited numbers of non-drill-pay personnel. Our primary source of 
personnel for drill-pay units continues to be the 6-month training program. 
The Marine Corps is thoroughly pleased with the results of this program, and 
strongly urges its continuance. 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


For our procurement program, $25 million in new obligational authority has 
been recommended by the House of Representatives in the appropriation “Marine 
Corps procurement.” Although $5 million less than the amount estimated in 
the President’s budget, availability of this amount, coupled with unobligated 
funds available from prior-year authorizations, compensated by $5 million of 
potential deobligations not identified when the President’s budget was prepared 
will fund our procurement program for the forthcoming year. This year marks 
the end of any appreciable balances of unobligated carryover from prior-year 
appropriations, with the result that our requests in future years for new obliga- 
tional authority must, necessarily, be substantially greater. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


This appropriation supports the maintenance and operations of our Fleet 
Marine Forces, our supporting bases, supply depots, and all posts and stations, 
including departmental costs here at the seat of the government. 

The President's budget, as amended by the saving of $10,000 due to passage 
of the pay act amendments as shown in Senate Document 103, requests $168,- 
242,000 to complement the support for the above units and facilities in relation 
to an end-year strength of 175.000. 

Demands on available funds increase each year, but in fiscal year 1959, as 
in the past, we will continue to devote first priority of funds in this appropria- 
tion for the operations and training of our combat forces. 

If the committee has any questions, the members of the Commandant’s staff are 
present to answer them for you, 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY, AND AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAvY 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. R. B. PIRIE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS FOR AIR; AND REAR ADM. ROBERT E. DIXON, CHIEF 
OF THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record, there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the 
appropriations titled “Aircraft and Related Procurement,” and “Air- 
craft and Facilities.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, Navy 


Program and financing (original estimate) 














| 
| 
1959 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | amend- 1959 total 
ment 
PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES | 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Aircraft and _ related 
equipment. wd | $1, 811, 988, 275) $1, 941, 806, 000) $1, 804, 000, 000). .......... $1, 804, 000, 000 
2. Missiles, drones, and 
related equipment tain d 203, 327; 280 264, 621, 000 270, 000, 000) $2, 000, 000 272, 000, 000 
3. Training equipment. -..-. 17, 698, 511 19, 000, 000 19, 000, O00}. .......... 19, 000, 000 
4, Aircraft modernization... 105, 210, 604) 98, 520, 000 100, 000, 000)........... 100, 000, 000 
5. Ground electronic and 
detection equipment__- 26, 298, 415 32, 304, 000) 37, 000, 000) 21, 490, 000: 58, 490, 000 
So adil Ane 


Total direct a 
ac odascdasene : 164, 523,085) 2,356, 251,000) 2,230, 000,000) 23,490,000) 2, 253, 490, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: ‘| 
1. Aircraft and_ related | | 


equipment.._._....._-- 51, 693, 426) 58, 436, 000) 51, 000, 000}. .......... 51, 000, 000 
2. Missiles, drones and | 

related equipment... _- iis nin sala eine | DA es OO inxs cares carve cee bine dl 
5. Ground electronic and | | 

detection equipment-_- GR Macc 


Total reimbursable | 
obligations.........| 54,993,426} 59, 753, 000| 51, 000, 000}.......... 51, 000, 000 
Total obligations.....| 2,219, 516,511 2, 416, 004,000 2, 281, 000, 000! 23, 490, 000! 2, 304, 490, 000 


FINANCING 





Unobligated balance brought | 
forward...._.- .|—2, 022, 228, 775| —1, 790, 263, 239) —1, 441, 562, 338) 
Unobligated balance (antici- 
pated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assist- 
ance fund reservations) trans- | 
ferred to other Navy accounts. 7, 389, 349 10, 269, 901) 
Advances and reimbursements | 
from other accounts: 
Deliveries of material com- | 
mon to United States 


ae \—1, 441, 562, 338 























| 
requirements ordered by | | 
military assistance in | 
current year__..._..-. duns —92, 368) A 0 <hivsacs tse ionslh aeasaipe tie daimmeeall 
All other. - —10, 681,761}  —9,000,000/  —5, 000, 000|_.---- 7 —5, 000, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements | | 
for future-year deliveries of | 
material common to United 
States requirements ordered | 
by military assistance in cur- 
SUN scnaicharissabstctednataodsraiinciee [<9 Sa Se) el OR cunccnccleceucaancan | cneaieoceeniacng 
Recovery of prior-year obliga- 
hicks tsi: aidinnapitnmnateaiaeiiaiatiiae —220, 325,974) —162, 251,000} —50, 000, 000).........-- — 50, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried 
ditt enieeniiccaaiininnaniyan 1, 790, 263, 239; 1, 441, 562,338) 1, 284, 667, 338].........-- 1, 284, 667, 338 
Appropriation (new obli- 
gational authority). ~..- 1, 732, 900, 000) 1, 837, 000,000} 2,069, 105, 000) 23, 490, =" 2, 092, 595, 000 
{ 





26879—58——41 








qi 


h 
| 
| 
| 
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Object classification (original estimate) 








Total number of permanent positions_ 
Average number of all employees_ ---- 


Number of employees at end of year-- 


Average GS grade and salary-_----___- 
Average salary of ungraded positions- 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. -___- 
Other personal services - -- 


Total personal services _| 


r= 2 ote ee 
03 Transportation of things_____- 
04 Communication services. -_-_- 
7 Other contractual services__-- 
Services performed by 


other agencies. -_......__ 


08 Supplies and materials--_____| 


Ee 
10 Lands and structures_-_-_-_-__- 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contri- 


butions_. 


15 Taxes and assessments________ 


Subtotal_______- 

Deduct portion of foregoing 
obligations originally charged 
to object class 09..........-- 


Total direct obligations__-. 
Reimbursable nee 09 Lactate 
WR cicectns nae : 


Total, Department of the Navy- 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other posi- 
Cs nea a dd ccamne ceo eeen 
Average number of all ‘employ ees____- 
Number of employees at end of year.. 


Average GS grade and salary._.____-. 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__...__- 
Positions other than perma-_ 
Riticteb ate cidhiinséntcou 


Total personal services... 
07 Other contractual services. ______- 


Total allocation accounts. - - 
Total obligations_........_- 


Obl ions are distributed as follows: 
epartment of the Navy___.___- 
Atomic Energy Commission...__- 
Department of the Army-_-.__.___. 
Department of Commerce..._.._- 
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1957 actual |1958 estimate|1959 estimate 1959 1959 total 
amendment 
3, 255 3, 221 ey 3, 136 
2; 961 3, 066 ieee 3, 021 
3,075 3, 082 Seals 3, 082 
“5.4 $4,547| 5.6 $4,612/ 5.6 $4,612|..._....____- 5.6 $4,612 
$4, 610 $4, 761 psc sichaarenes $4, 760 
| | 
$16, 463, 435} $17,210,000! $16, 902,000'._.__._____] $16, 902, 000 
15, 402 475°000 474, 000|.-.-.-..-.-.. 474, 000 
17,078,837} 17,685,000} 17,376, 000|..._......__. 17, 376, 000 
1,046,390! 1,100,000 1, 100,000|.__.._.._.-_- 1, 100, 000 
4,158,316} 4,200,000; 4, 100, 000|.........._-- 4, 100, 000 
36, 996) 40, 000! 23.000|.......___| 33, 
21, 372, 335! 24, 558,000} 22, 306,000! $3, 290,000| 25, 596, 000 
| 9, 579,663} 9,310,000! 10, 792, 000|.___________- 10, 792, 000 
197, 930) 214, 000 215, 000 saat 215, 000 
|2, 122, 072; 2512, 306, 873, 000'2, 185, 796, 000! 20, 200, 00/2, 205, 996, 000 
|” 2) 622,030) 3,978,000; 1, 216,000|.......__-__- 1, 216, 000 
} | 
_.....-| 1,083,000! 1, 058,000).............| 1,058, 000 
9, 249 10, 000 ONO feos 8, 000 
\2, 178, 173, 97/2, 369, 051, 000\2, 244, 000,000, 23, 490, 000|2, 267, 490, 000 
| 14,149, 973| 14,000,000! 14,000, 000|_......_____. 14, 000, 000 
\2, 164, 024, 024/2, 355, 051, 000|2, 230,000,000} 23, 490, 000|2, 253, 490, 000 
| 
54, 993, 426| 59, 573,000| 51, 000, 000)... ____- 51, 000, 000 
|2, 219, 017, 45012, 414, 804, 000'2, 281,000,000} 23, 400, 002, 304, 490, 000 
i — 
2| itd kumubadnlyt Pogearnengtremeers topntese 
Bs ic eae Bertie) oe x oe ot 
7 ha ee a ai ee 
2 Wavinnesanssstciebanse eiekes SAL heii 
5.0 $3,670) 5.0 $3,670) -_._-_..-- Pees MIS. cane 
= LSS 1 SSS 
| 
$6, 372 We no beceteaniive bee 
ee es ss aad 
30, 913 I oedema TS 
Ce Ce a ae en 
I CN ga eB 
2, 219, 516, 51/2, 416, 004, 000/2, 281, 000,000} 23, 490, 000/2, 304, 490, 000 
Ae ib 
2, 219, 017, 450|2, 414, 804, 00/2, 281, 000,000! 23, 490, 00/2, 304, 490, 000 
a ee he ee Ce 
TUM. UN rk aaa peaseecanns 
Es: ics cocadetiaisaaendaes Ca ed 
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Program and financing (revised) 


| 1959 budget | 1959 revised 


| 
| 
| 
| 























document as| estimate Difference 
amended | 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: | 
1, Aircraft and related equipment__..._....._-__-. _.--.|$1,804,000,000 |$1,800,700,000 | —$3, 300, 000 
2. Missiles, drones and related equipment... -_- | 272, 000, 000 Se EN Reitincmmantitnpetnnins 
ey a re ee ee | 19,000, 000 19,000, 000 |........-..... 
4. Airoralt modernization. .....................-...... | 100,000,000 | 100,000,000 |..........--.. 
5. Ground electronic and detection equipment _-_-_---- | 58,490,000 | 58,490,000 |-............. 
Total direct obligations_...............------- _...|2, 253, 490, 000 |2, 250,190,000 | © —3, 300, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
1. Aircraft and related equipment...............--- _..| 51,000,000 | 51, 000,000 |... 
2. Missiles, drones and related equipment-__-_........._/_.... 2.2.2... | pcenensrqeleninlll anaciddiniiecawe 
5. Ground electronic and detection equipment ---_-__-- |----- orancnn | -oiemnwsnpmiscinteeie Dadi ees 
Total reimbursable obligations --._..............-- ; 51,000,000 | 51,000,000 |... 
Total obligations._......... Dirgnh west cmae nd cpetig |2, 304, 490, 000 \> 301, 190, 000 —3, 300, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward___...............--- —1,441,562,338| —1,441,562,338,_............-- 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | | 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) | | 
transferred to other Navy accounts --__.........-........ is as seater eciliactaicicaisnnitdiiets S cneathstarele 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | | 
Deliveries of material common to United States | 
requirements ordered by military assistance in | | 
CS i ein die cine ccncauneteds anna in le naeccieads aaa nithicn pnmmagiin vee 
I Ba crac did eee eaeeted contac —5, 000,000 | —5, 000,000 |..........._ 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered | 
by military assistance in current year_.................- IS Amini omemontestiil lke ikem acs samen aia tla Bila ary 
Recovery of prior year obligations._......................- | —50, 000,000 | —50, 000,000 |..........___- 
Unobligated balance carried forward.....................- |1, 284, 667, 338 |1, 284, 667, 338 a ee 
|. Socata 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _...........-. (> 092, 595, 000 i 089, 295, 000 —3, 300, 000 
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Object classification (revised) 












































1959 budget 1959 revised 
document as estimate Difference 
amended 
ieee aap —| ie I, as 
Total number of permanent positions__.__.........._._- 3, 136 | Me hes ccnsanoneentone 
Average number of all employees___...............-.__- 3, 021 retinas cmpintesvnes 
Number of employees at end of year...............-.__- 3, 082 SE i ee ee id 
Average GS grade and salary.._..__-..-.-.....--..____- 5.6 $4, 612 | 5.6 Es oe 
Average salary of ungraded positions................._._| $4, 760 CE ite hedeensiasinia 
Direct obligations: | . 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions.______- = i $16, 902, 000 Se Oo 2S, 
Other personal services -_-_................... j 474, 000 | MT eters oeranle Snes 
Total personal services..............-.---- 17, 376, 000 ~ e 
OD > NN ae ora Se rcckizitend Seantences | 1, 100, 000 SET Ooh noee kt 6 dca occ 
Se RN Si sere ns conennawatmans | 4, 100, 000 a 
04 Communication services. -.................---.. } 33, 000 INE ceri leerssicescitecede 
07 Other contractual services. -.................... 25, 596,000 | SR IN Bi sce wicneicines 
Services performed by other agencies ..____. | 10, 792,000 | 10, 792, 000 |__.-.-.-...----- 
08 Supplies and materials.........-- Fiinidiadeahinsnalaslpeerap 215, 000 215, 000 |...-- 
OD SR oli can cc acs ckcoseascarioeae es 2, 205, 996, 000 | 2, 202, 696,000 | $—3, 300,000 
BD Re ost dewenccetcccanseseos 1, 216, 000 A a a RE 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__-.....-.._- 1, 058, 000 Te nines 
16 - Panes anit asnpnaments. .. .... 5-5. <.665-<05-22.;- 8, 000 NE etre a 
Sei chad cpt ati wiih caiiies i bleak eine ee 2, 267, 490,000 | 2, 264, 190, 000 —3, 300, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
charged to object class 09.......................... 14, 000, 000 SG Oe tap cnttbinctwocn 
Total direct obligations. _...................-..- | 2, 253, 490,000 | 2,250, 190, 000 —3, 300, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
OD oni coetelecngdneiunaconte 51, 000, 000 OF, TU DD [cane cwcceusene 
Total, Department of the Navy_......---.--.------ 2, 304, 490,000 | 2, 301, 190, 000 | —3, 300, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS re oat = 
Total number of permanent positions a sats aon | * ee 
Full time equivalent of all other positions sida Se aap eabitaceee ; | 
A Verne IE OF Bir GINO... - 5 non oo ion cred ccc wcecnsnces Ritiee ae ca ake | ee eee 
Number of employees at end of year_._.................].---.-.-------- SE ea 7 
Average GS grade and salary-----......--- J * Sees 
01 Personal services: r ays rn —_ "°° “| cee 
Permanent positions sa j , = 
Positions other than permanent_.._.. Scant ccnasi | weneaa 
Total personal services... __.- * | ha cals a en EE iM 
07 Other contractual services-_-...........-- ic aieal een ktegtoproranes Oeming healed ¢ oe 
tne GIS I os 5 orca cae wsineanigll amiwieUewrebeidanme eae She ar eo eee 
oe "2,304, 490,000 | 2, 301, 190,000 —3, 300, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Department of the Navy Bee ee ee ae himetcania 2, 304, 490,000 | 2,301, 190,000 —3, 300, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission--_..........-.---- ancopasiillediguee eeietedmnatlenrs tna nein nani ete aeinine Suigb wir 
Department of tie AO... 2.5. cn scene enous | 


Departanent of Commeres. ........................ 
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AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


Program and financing (original estimate) 
: and 


7 as 
| 1957 actual | 1958 esti- 1959 esti- (1959 en’ 1959 total 
mate | mate | ment 


| | } | 
- | — 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 


! 


Direct obligations: | | 


1. Flight operations, Regular Nav Y----|$194, 363, 209) $196, 774, 000| $196, 190, 000) . aout, /$196, 190, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve.--| 19, 965,636} 19,776,000} 21, 227, 000). .--.--| 21,227,000 
3. Alsorelt epee... 4553465 Ai... | 221. 540, 978) 236, 611,000) 245, 883, 000). ____..._.. | 245, 883, 000 
4. Station operations, Regular Navy---| 199, 099, 924) 209, 150,000) 204, 774, 000)...........- | 204, 774, 000 
5. Station operations, Naval Reserve__| 15, 505,022} 15, 800,000} 15, 226, 000/..._.._____- 15, 226, 000 
6. Alteration and eee of | | | 

facilities... .-..- 4 ---| 55,529,305) 57, 912, 7” 50, 694, 000) $700, 000! 51, 394, 000 
7. Supporting equipment, materiel | | 

eee | 90,015,102! 96, 938, 000] 97,954,000; 2,760,000) 100, 714, 000 
8. Departmental administration...__-- | 8,354, 321) 8. 639, 000! 8, 600, pOO cn seas: 8, 600, 000 


Total direct obligations. ...... nae “904, 373, so7) 8 841, 600, 000) 849, 548, 000| 3, 460, 000! 844, 008, 000 


alien habe 
| | 


} 


Reimbursable obligations: 


1. Flight operations, Regular Navy....| 13, 493, 565| 16, 450, ooo! 16, 275, OOO} ..........--] 16, 275, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve-_. 956, 588] 1,425,000} 1, 425, 000)-------_---- | 1,425, 000 
3. Aircraft overhaul. -.........-.-----.- 9, 486,000] 12,076,000} 11. 800, 000|...-..--._.- | 11,800, 000 
4, Station operations, Regular Navy-...| 8, 187,000} 11,821,000) 8, 138, 000)-..........-. | 8,138, 000 
5. Station operations, Naval Reserve. 1, 023, 000) 665, 000) eee ee | 465, 000 
6. Alteration and replacement of facili- | | | 

GRAS: <.aidccacesebadie tees | 200, 000! 450,000) 5, 168,000}...........- | 5,168,000 
7. Supporting equipment, materiel | | | 

NS TD Se 1,519,000} 1,834, 000) 
8. Departmental administration____._- 2, 000) 2, 000) 


Total reimbursable obligations... 34, 867, 153 44, 723, 000) 44, 673, 000 
==> 











Total obligations. ..............-- | 839, 240, 650 "$86, 323, 000) $85, 221, 009 3,460, 000) 888, 681, .000 


— > 


FINANCING | 
| 





Unobligated balance brought forward (60 | | | 
RRR ae eee ceomeual | aiken —1, 217, 147 
Unobligated balance (anticip: ated reim- 
bursements to be earned from military | | 
assistance fund reservations) transferred | 
from other Navy accounts._._..-....---- | —2UR GRR — 10 G07) 067) 2. i we Ae 
Advances and reimbursements from other 
accounts: | | 
Deliveries of material common to | 
United States requirements ordered | | | 
by military assistance in current | I. | 
} | } 


| 
Anticipated reimbursements for future | 
year deliveries of material common to | 
United States requirements ordered by 
military assistance in current year... ...- Bt cet. aes —1, 000, 000! 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 j 
Stat. 438) _- wketiegnanstassccécasennt 2) 900, 007 | ere 217, 147 
Transferred to “DOD emergency fund” | 
CRE Wie: WINE cs aanciecnimaknnacecocueeeewie cuscacaunn OE Gis sect econo anid aamonmendied 
Unobligated balance no longer av siiabie | | 
(expiring for obligation) .................. 6, 398, 503}... ........- .| 


Appropriation (new  obligs ational | | | 
a aera ar ee | 810, 772, 000! 853, 500, 000} 840, 548, 000) 3, 460, 000! 844, 008, 000 


i 








| 
| 
i 
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Program and financing 


| 


Programs by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
. Flight operations, Regular Navy.............-.-.-. 





(revised) 


| 1959 budget | 1959 revised | 


document as| estimate | Difference 
amended 


$196, 190,000 | $196, 190, 000 | 


1, Flight operations, Regular Navy~...................| 5196, 190,000 | $196, 190,000 |.............. 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve..............-..- 21, 227, 000 | Th Ter ee Valeo vs dense 
is es Garrats tet abuse, S55, ddl | 245,883,000 | 245, 683, 000 "$200, 000 
4. Station operations, Regular Navy_..-....-..--.---- 204, 774, 000 | 204, 774,000 |..........--.. 
5. Station operations, Naval Reserve. __.........--.-- 15, 226, 000 5e, eee 4h. -.c...- 
6. Alteration and replacement of facilities. _........... 51, 394, 000 | BE SPE facsGotwcee cn. 
7. Supporting equipment, materiel and services-.- --_- | 100, 714, 000 IR FER ee | cuss. ..c..... 
8. Departmental Administration. __............-...--| 8, 600, 000 8, 600, 000 | — 200, 000 

Total direct obligations __......:.....---.- ee 844, 008, 000 | 843, 808, 000 | — 200, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 





1. Flight operations, Regular Navy--..........-..--.- Tee | SOO Li cccsecsccccce 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve__-_-.......-.-..-- | 1, 425, 000 RIO Vedado adumcdee 
DORN Rs eo esd icc eceeel Etec co dcuaclcee 11,800,000 | 11,800,000 {.............- 
4. Station operations, Regular Navy_.-...........---- 8, 138,000 | 10,878,000 | +2, 740,000 
5. Station operations, Naval Reserve___..-----.--- 465, 000 | 465, 000 |___- if 
6. Alteration and replacement of facilities. -_--_--- 5, 168, 000 5, 168, 000 
7. Supporting equipment, materiel, and services -- 1, 400, 000 | 1, 400, 000 | 
8. Departmental administration.-.-............-- weal 2,000 | 2,000 |. 

Total reimbursable obligations- -._.---- 44,673,000 | 47, 413, 000 2, 740, 000 


Total obligations__-- 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 483) - - 


~ 888, 681,000 | 891,221,000 | +2, 540, 000 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- | 


ferred from other Navy accounts. fodiee 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of material common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current 
year... aa. ; 
All other 7 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) 
Transferred to DOD emergency fund (71 Stat. 313) 


Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for | awide) 


obligation) -._._- 


Appropriation (new obligation authority) _.__- - 


Objeci classificalion (r 


Total number of permanent positions. -._..........-...-....--- 
Average number of all employees- - 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary. ---..................-.22....... 
Average salary of ungraded positions... 


Persona! service obligations: 
i in cn ck detain val tm eigen shes oleic 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal service obligations. ...................... 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services 
2. Travél......... sighed 
03 Transportation of things- nacbieaea 
04 Communication services 


|. 1,217)147 1, 217, 147 \o222-2.. 
—43, 673,000 | —46, 413,000 | —2, 740,000 
} | 
~~ 217, 147 | 217, 147 
844, 008,000 | 843, 808, 000 —200, 000 


evised) 


| 
1959 budget | 1959 revised | 








document as! estimate Difference 

amended 

ee 

| 68, 283 68, 711 | +428 

} 66, 830 | 67, 258 | +428 
66, 744 | 67, 172 +428 

56 $4. 612 | 5.6 $4,612 |.............- 
_¥, 760 | +4, 760 |------- nitininta 


| $314, 528, 000 | $316, 277, 000 +$1, 749, 000 


| "5,250,000 | 5,258,000;  —1,000 


| 319, 787, 000 321, 535, 000, | _+1 748, 000 





= 
| 318, 346, 000 | 318, 176, 000 | —170, 000 
| 12,398,000 | 12,398,000 | 
| 19,788,000 | 19, 788,000 | 


2, 400, 000 | ee 








Total number of permanent positions___- 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year-_-_- 


Average GS grade and salary----__-- 
Average salary of ungraded positions 
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Object classification (original estimate) 








Personal service obligations: 


Permanent — ah el te ae se 
Positions other than permanent 


Other personal services. .............---- 


Total personal service obligations... __- 


Direct obligations: 


ol 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
09 
10 
ll 
15 


Deduct portion of foregoing obligations origi- 
nally charged to object classes 07, 08, and 09_ 


Total direct obligations. 


Reimbursable obligations: 


07 
08 
09 
11 
15 


1 Average number of persons: 


Personal services... .........-- 2 
"TL oaenns Seen 
Transportation of things...._- ovens 
Communication services_...._. 
Rents and utility services... _. 
Printing and reproduction... -- 
Other contractual services... -_-. 
Services performed by 
agencies - __ 
Labor contracts with foreign 
governments !___.- ; 
Supplies and materials. ...--.-- 
Equipment_--- “wee 
Lands and structures. 7 
Grants, subsidies, and ‘contributions. 
Taxes and assessments... .......-- 
pO eee 


other | 


Personal services... ..........:..-.... 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
E equipment... 


Taxes ‘and assessme nts. 


Total reimbursable obligations_ --.- 





Total obligations 
























































1957 | 1958 1959 1959 1959 
actual estimate estimate | amend total 
ment 
74, 799| 71, 502 68, 283|.....____. 68, 283 
72, 317 69, 783 66, 830) - oat 66, 830 
72, 595 67, 403 66, 744)..........| 66, 744 
— = | _ 
5.6 $4,547| 5.6 $4,612) 5.6 $4,612) 5.6 $4,612 
4, 610 4, 761 _: 4, 760 
$323, 936, 913|$328, 114, 425/$314, 528, 000|-......_.. $314, 528, 000 
5, 000 Nee eens ee ee 
6, 987, 588} 5,518,000) 5, 250, 000)._._._____ 5, 259, 000 
330, 929, 501 333, 634, 000| 319, 787,000}... 319, 787, 000 
a Paes 
| 
$28, 112, 320) 332, 582, 000} 318, 346, 000|......._..| 318, 346, 000 
15, 017, 767| 14, 242,000} 12,398,000|... 12, 398, 000 
12, 487,015) 12,511,000} 19, 788,000|.......__.| 19, 788, 000 
2, 657, 534| 2,639,000} 2, 400,000)... -.--| 2,400, 000 
11, 508,013} 11, 400,000} 11, 100,000|....---__- 11, 100, 000 
2, 488,259} 2,620,000} 2,578,000/.......__| 2,578,000 
63, 387, 128) 63, 337,000) 64, 900, 000| $700,000} 65, 600, 000 
2, 454, 989) 2, 500,000} 2, 500, 000}... 2, 500, 000 
5, 486,096) 5, 181, 000) 4, 676, 000)... _- 4, 676, 000 
264, 928, 460! 270, 027,000! 278, 883,000) 2, 036, 000 280, 919, 000 
95, 456, 252] 102, 196, 000} 102, 100,000} | 724, 000| 102, 824, 000 
4, 620,294] 4,576,000, 3,835,000)... 3, 835, 000 
294,000} 22,837,000] 21,965,000)... ____ 21, 965, 000 
168, 578 77, 000) 74, 000 74, 000 
"809, 066, 706| 846, 725, 000) 845, 543, 000 3, 460, 000} 849, 003, 000 
4, 693,209} 5,125,000} 4, 995, 000 4, 995, 000 
804, 373, 497} 841, 600,000) 840, 548, 000| 3, 460,000] 844, 008, 000 
——— SS | ——— |= 
2,817,181} 1,052,000} 1, 441, 000/__________ 1, 441, 000 
9, 310, 000} 12, 586,000} 8, 703, 000)__._._____ 8, 703, 000 
21, 120, 339} 28,833,000} 27,944,000)....._____ 27, 944, 000 
1, 619,000} 2,184,000] 6, 468, 000)__..._____ 6, 468, 000 
ie ee 68, 000 | Pate 117, 000 
WEE BAT. Is. Fe i sco Poll ss Ss toe 
a | — | 
34, 867, 153] 44, 723,000) 44, 673, 000} .....__..- 44, 673, 000 
89, 240, "886, 323, 000| 885, 221, 000] 3, 460, 000] 888, 


eT “885, 221, cm 3, 460, 000) 888, 681, 000 


1957, 5,907; 1958, 5,531; 1959, 5,063. 
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Object classification (revised) 












































} 
1959 budget | 1959 revised 
document estimate Difference 
as amended 
Direct obligations: 
06 Rents and utility services..................-......-..- $11, 100,000 | $11, 100,000 |...--.-.-.--.-- 
06 Printing and reproduction.............-...-.........-] 2, 578, 000 en dices msanhenmca 
07 Other contractual services -__-_-...__.__--- cach faa ee kind 65, 600, 000 | DME Ei cakesssssecne 
Services performed by other agencies__.._.__._.._- 2, 500, 000 | OO be tke nrennewdn 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !__-____- 4, 676, 000 SM NIT v.b ints een sosnenincin 
eA Ra 280, 919, 000 900, —$19, 000 
ae RO ee ees 102, 824,000 | 102,824,000 |_.......--.--. 
10 Lands and structures. ._..........-. .| 3, 835, 000 | 3, 835,000 |... 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions “TTT 21! 965. 000 | 21, 954,000 | —11, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... ...- a ele olciociaiaen Mim sai 74, 000 SE Disa c seis dee oni 
IN. xc dla dicdchnideatinn dencsdabthn cones deuaiie aetted ta 849, 003,000 | 848, 803, 000 —200, 000 
Deduct portion of the foregoing obligations originally charged ” 
to object classes 07, 08, and 09...........-..-...-.....-.-.-2. 995, 000 OTE BR Bn csr ennesets 
ETS CIE oes sane hss esis hie sip cace 844, 008,000 | 843, 808, 000 —200, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
Ql Personal serviets..._.-_............. aeets Dba apiece t 1, 441, 000 3, 359, 000 +1, 918, 000 
07 Other contractual services____.........-...-...-...-.- 8, 703, 000 9, 103, 000 +-400. 000 
08 Supplies and materials..._...........-- Clehg ila nainkie a 27, 944, 000 28, 244, 000 +300, 000 
a ae Ae ap: sae ot fa 6, 468, 000 6, 468, 000 |..--.--- cei 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _...........__-. 117, 000 239, 000 +122, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.................-.-.----- 44,673,000 | 47, 413,000 |_-. a 
I a ta cn tlie clei wate ahs avai 888, 681,000 | 891, 221, 000 +2, 540, 000 
| 


1 Average number of persons: 1957, 5,907; 1958, 5,531; 1959, 5,063. 
ATRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral Beardsley. 

Admiral Brarpstry. The next appropriation is the appropriation 
to support the naval aircraft procurement, “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement, Navy.” ‘The House appropriation is $145,500,000 below 
the budget request. We are requesting the amount of $2,089,200,000. 
We are asking for restoration of $142.2 million. This is the equiv- 
alent of the full restoration of the House cut, taking into considera- 
tion the reduction of $3.3 million made in the appropriation estimate 
by the second budget amendment. 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


The net House cut is $7,500,000. We are requesting the sum of 
$843,808,000, which is the equivalent of the full restoration, taking 
into account a reduction of $300,000 in the estimate for military pay 
adjustment. Rear Admiral Gentner of the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Air and Rear Admiral Dixon, Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, are present to testify on these appropriations. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, Admiral, practically all morning has been 
given to only listening to the reclama end of it, with very few in- 
stances of a prepared statement as to any justification for the restora- 
tion. Now you give us the figures of what you asked for and you 
give us the figures of what the House allowed and you give the figures 
of what we want back but we would like to get the whole picture 
from you. Now I wish you would instruct the witnesses that we 
want a prepared statement in every instance. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. I think in the case of each of these 
various appropriations they have prepared a statement between 1 and 








www 


aed 
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3 pages long which recites all of these facts which could be inserted 
in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, but we would still like to hear from the 
admirals. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. I think they are prepared to give 
statements. Admiral Gentner will be the first. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADMIRAL PIRIE 


Admiral Gentner. I am Rear Admiral Gentner and I am substi- 
tuting for Vice Admiral Pirie who unfortunately is unable to attend 
this morning. 

Senator Snarin, You are going to read his statement? 

Admiral Gentner. Yes, sir; 1 would like to read his statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. This is my first 
appearance before you since I assumed the duties of Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Air. I welcome this opportunity to support 
the two fiscal year 1959 appropriation requests that relate directly 
to naval aviation—“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” and 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy.” My statement will deal with the 
naval and Marine Corps aviation forces of today, those we will have 
during the next few years and the relationship between these forces 
and the funds we are requesting. 


CURRENT NAVAL AVIATION FORCES 


Today, naval and Marine Corps aviation is a strong and vigorous 
part of our naval forces. It is not a separate entity. It is an integral 
portion of a balanced organization and only in a discussion such as 
this can it be isolated from the total naval power of which it is an 
essential part. 

This is most evident when we consider the role it plays in making 
the Navy and Marine Corps an effective part of the Nation’s defense 
team. Since the aviation combat units are the heart of the naval 
aviation program and since a high percentage of our funds is de- 
voted to them, I want to define fully their capabilities and pur- 
poses. 

NEED FOR OFFENSIVE CAPABILITIES 


Before doing so, however, I would like to make two points. 

First, military and naval forces must emphasize offensive capabili- 
ties. This is a basic principle of war. The United States and its 
allies are in a strategically defensive posture against the aggressive 
attitudes of the Communist coalition; but our naval forces must be 
prepared to defend our country principally through readiness to 
control the seas and to counterattack promptly and decisively. If 
we rely primarily on defensive systems, we may lose control of the 
seas and face defeat in war. 

Second, I recognize that you must make your decisions on naval 
programs on the basis of rational consideration of all known and 
foreseeable facts. Nevertheless, to carry logic too far is dangerous 
because many important facts are not foreseeable. No military action 
in modern history has produced the results anticipated at the be- 
ginning. Today, unexpected developments are the rule rather than 
the exception. 
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There are those who believe that aircraft carriers are obsolete. But 
their definition of the conditions leading to obsolescence contains 
many assumptions about the present and future which cannot be safely 
accepted. Their logic may be good but their conclusions are highly 
questionable. 

My own conclusion is that we will continue indefinitely to need 

carriers as an indispensable offensive element of our naval forces. 


ATTACK CARRIER AIR GROUPS 


The attack carrier air groups provide the striking power of our 
versatile carrier task forces. They are equipped with attack, fighter, 
and special mission aircraft to perform a variety of tasks, first and 
foremost of which is to maintain control of the seas. These air groups 
are an essential part of the carrier task force’s ability to deal with 
different international situations. These forces can provide the visi- 
ble show of strength often needed to encourage small countries in their 
resistance to Communist pressures. They are ideally equipped to 
respond quickly and effectively to the limited wars that appear in- 
creasingly probable as an alternative to the mutual devastation of a 
nuclear exchange. And, if an all-out war should come, these task 
forces are prepared to do their share. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, you have read that statement as writ- 
ten by Admiral Pirie, and, if I get the meaning of that statement, 
we will need aircraft and carriers—that is, until we are re eady with 
the next weapon ? 

Admiral Gentner. We will need the naval air. 

Senator Cuavez. Carrier air. 

Admiral Gentner. That is right, attack carrier air groups. 

Senator Cravez. That is what you want to emphasize ? 

Admiral Gentner. That is right. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The Navy can contribute materially to the deterrence of war by the 
fleet ballistic missile, POLARIS, which can be launched from con- 
cealed bases—submerged submarines. However, we cannot rely on 
only one method of attack. We need the more accurate and discrimi- 
nating surface-to-surface and air-to-surface missiles to augment our 
carriers’ striking forces against targets of naval interest—naval surface 
forces and land targets whose destruction will support the Navy’s 
mission of maintaining control of the seas. 

In any type of war, large or small, nuclear or nonnuclear, we must 
have air defense in order to survive and attack. Guns, whether ship- 
borne or airborne, have proved themselves completely inadequate to 
defend against high performance bombers and missiles. Our ships and 
aircraft are being armed more and more completely with guided 
missiles. The air-launched missiles provide outer perimeter and low- 
altitude defense, backed up by surface-to-air missiles for inner defense. 
We are pressing our missile development and procurement as fast as 
considered prudent and feasible. 


ANTISUBMARINE AIR UNITS 


Aircraft from our antisubmarine carriers and our patrol squadrons 
are a vital element in the partnership of air, surface and subsurface 
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teams in opposing the growing Communist submarine menace. Air- 
craft are the only means by which large ocean areas can be covered 
effectively and continuously. Their presence forces submarines to 
proceed beneath the surface, where their maneuverability is limited. 
In the future, when Soviet submarine performance is expected to 
increase drastically, the capabilities of aircraft will become even more 
important. We have various programs in research and development 
status intended to provide substantially improved capabilities for 
aircraft in future antisubmarine operations. Past developments in 
both detection equipment and weapons are now entering the fleets to 
help us keep abreast of this problem. 

The fixed and rotary wing aircraft of our ASW carriers are for the 
purpose of detection, location, and, in war, destruction of enemy sub- 
marines in any ocean area. Our patrol aircraft can cover the wide 
reaches of adjacent ocean areas to find and if necessary eliminate the 
submarine threat to our shores. The attack carrier squadrons will also 
contribute materially to ASW by destroying submarines and their 
support facilities at the source. 


MARINE AIR WINGS 


Aircraft also play a major role in the Marine vertical envelopment 
operations that are so vital in limited war. Aviation units deliver the 
troops to the objective area from ship or shore bases and they provide 
both the offensive fighter umbrella and the close accurate attack 
support that is needed in such warfare. Our Marine air wings are 
equipped with aircraft particularly suited to such missions. 


AIRBORNE EARLY WARNING 


Naval aviation squadrons combine with surface vessels to extend 
the distant early warning line far to sea. Other squadrons provide 
such services for fleet units. 


OTHER NAVAL AIRCRAFT 


To train, support, and back up these combat units, we have the 
aircraft of the Naval Air Training Command, those assigned to 
utility, development, and maintenance squadrons and those which 
equip our Naval and Marine Corps Reserve units. These plus the 
combat make up our operating aircraft. When aircraft are under- 
going or en route to overhaul, they are designated as “logistic sup- 
port.” The logistic support aircraft combined with operating air- 
craft constitute our active inventory. 


FUTURE AVIATION FORCES 


Today we have about 9,000 operating aircraft. This is somewhat 
less than we were operating when we appeared before you last year. 
Unprecedented increases in aircraft costs and the various financial 
limitations under which we have operated this year have made this 
and future reductions necessary. We anticipate that we will be down 
to about 8,000 operating aircraft by the end of fiscal year 1959 and 
lower still when the aircraft we buy with fiscal year 1959 funds are 
delivered. 
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We are adjusting our aviation forces to meet these facts of life. 
By making most of the reduction in our support and training units 
and by reducing the aircraft assigned to our Naval and Marine Re- 
serve squadrons we will be able to retain most of our combat potential. 
We will lose a degree of flexibility and reserve strength but we will 
retain our ability to respond quickly to the various situations I have 
discussed. 

AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


The funds we are requesting for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
and related equipment in fiscal year 1959 are essential to sustain and 
equip these reduced forces. In aircraft procurement, 85 percent of 
the planes and 95 percent of the dollars are for our combat units. 
In the other areas of this appropriation, similar percentages apply. 
Our procurement emphasizes advances in performance and combat 
capability to offset, so far as possible, the declining numbers. The 
fiscal year 1959 shopping list contains 4 new models and continuation 
of others bought in prior years. The new models include a new 
carrier-based attack aircraft for our air groups, an improved patrol 
plane for our antisubmarine warfare forces, a carrier-based early 
warning aircraft, and an “off the shelf” light administrative aircraft. 
This latter is the aircraft which the House recommended for elimi- 
nation. Procurement of this aircraft in fiscal year 1959 is essential 
so that we may commence an orderly replacement of the overage 
models we are now operating. 


FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT SPARES 


Included in this procurement appropriation are funds for aircraft 
spares. I am quite concerned about the recommendation of the 
House relative to this item as it would result in a lowering of the 
level of aircraft spares support. The current level has been inade- 
quate to maintain an acceptable degree of availability of the new 
models. Just prior to my coming to Washington, I was commander 
of the United States Secoud Fleet, and commander, striking fleet in 
the Allied Command, Atlantic. 

During this period, it was brought home rather forcibly to me on 
more than one occasion that we had inadequate spares to support the 
newer aircraft that we were operating in the fleet. This is particu- 
larly true of these spares peculiar to any one model of aircraft. I 
consider it essential that we increase the level of spares support 
rather than decrease it if we are to maintain an acceptable aviation 
posture. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator CuHavez. What are the figures insofar as the House and in- 
sofar as what you are asking for now with reference to this? 

Admiral Genrner. The House cut our appropriation by $143,500,- 
000 in this area and the 10 utility aircraft at a cost of $2,000,000. 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


The funds required to maintain and operate these aircraft, mis- 
siles, and their associated facilities are no less essential than are the 
procurement funds. As a part of the reduction in forces, we have 
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and will continue to reduce the shore establishment to keep a proper 
balance. The funds requested under “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 
are to provide for the remaining facilities in part but of even reater 
importance is their direct contribution to our “immediate readiness.’ 

These funds pay for the aviation fuel which determines the num- 
ber of hours our aircraft can fly, and they cover the costs of over- 
hauling the aircraft so that they remain safe and effective. The 
amount we have requested is the minimum required to maintain the 
combat readiness we must have. 


SUMMARY 


I have emphasized the important role the naval and Marine Corps 
aviation plays in the performance of naval missions. I have dis- 
cussed the aviation forces of coming years and indicated the plans 
we are making to assure that our strength does not wane in the face 
of growing Soviet naval might. The funds we have requested are 
vital if these plans are to succeed. It would be difficult to overempha- 
size their importance in assuring that the Navy will be fully able to 
do its part in meeting the growing opposition in the air, on the sur- 
face, and beneath the sea. 

Now, Admiral Dixon, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, will 
continue with his statement. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, Admiral; you may proceed. 


REQUIREMENTS OF NAVAL AVIATION 


Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a privilege to appear before this committee to present the require- 
ments of naval aviation for the coming year. The President’s budget 
submitted to Congress in January contained appropriation requests 
totaling $3,070,833,000 for carrying out the aviation programs 
planned for fiscal year 1959. 

In May the President submitted an amendment to the original 
budget adding $43,690,000 to the aviation estimates. This amend- 
ment includes $9.6 million to increase our antisubmarine warfare 
capability and $34.1 million to accelerate the development and expan- 
sion of the Pacific missile range. Subsequent to House action on the 
estimates, the President submitted another amendment to reflect 
Savings anticipated from the military pay increase. The impact of 
this latter revision on naval aviation estimates was a downward ad- 
justment of $3.5 million. The revised estimates total $3,111,023,000, 
consisting of $2,089,295,000 under appropriation “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement, Navy” for the procurement of aircraft, guided 
missiles, and related equipment; $843,808,000 under appropriation 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy” for the operation and maintenance of 
aircraft and missiles, and for supporting shore facilities and related 
equipment; and $177,920,000 which is aviation’s part of a Navywide 
request under appropriation “Research and development, Navy” for 
the conduct of research and development in aircraft and missile weap- 
ons systems. 

Our 1959 estimates were developed after painstaking reviews of the 
naval aeronautical organization had been made to see what could be 
done to get more defense for each dollar of expenditure, and they 
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reflect reductions in some of the Navy’s conventional forces to make 
resources available for exploiting new weapons and new concepts to 
the fullest. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


The appropriation bill as passed by the House contains a reduction 
of $145,500,000 under the “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” 
appropriation and $7,500,000 under the “Aircraft and facilities, 
Navy” appropriation. We are requesting this committee to restore 
these cuts less the $3.5 million in anticipated savings included in the 
military pay raise amendment recently submitted to the Senate. I will 
discuss the details of the House action and develop the reasons why the 
funds should be restored during the explanation of our requirements 
in the remainder of my statement. 


1959 BUDGET AMENDMENT 


As I indicated earlier, the President submitted an amendment to 
the budget in May to cover urgent requirements which had arisen 
since the budget submission in J anuary. The portion of this amend- 
ment applicable to aviation appropriations amounts to $43,690,000. 
Of this amount, $9.6 million is needed to augment and improve the 
submarine detection and kill capability of the Navy. The remaining 
$34.1 million is required to accelerate the expansion of the Pacific 
missile range. 

PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


The Navy has been given the responsibility to build, operate, and 
manage the Pacific missile range in support of high-priority missile 
testing requirements of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The nucleus 
of the new range will consist of the existing Naval Air Missile Test 
Center and adjacent coastal island complex near Point Mugu, Calif. 
The range will extend as far out into the Pacific Ocean as required 
for testing nonballistic missiles, and for ballistic missile test firings, 
impact areas will be in the mid- and far Pacific. Upon completion, 
this new range will be capable of supporting the testing of both 
intercontinental and intermediate range ballistic missiles and of plac- 
ing satellites into a polar orbit. 

The funds we are requesting in the amendment cover initial require- 
ments for range instrumentation and communication equipment, ad- 
vanced surveillance radar systems, shop services, supporting equip- 
ment, and range operation. The total amendment of $43,690,000 has 
been ‘integrated with the original budget submission in the amounts 
of $23,490,000 under the “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” 
appropriation, $3,460,000 under the “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 
appropriation, and $16,740,000 under the aviation portion of the “Re- 
search and development, Navy” appropriation. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT AND DELIVERIES 


The appropriation request for new aircraft procurement presented 
in the President’s fiscal year 1959 budget total $1,556.4 million. It 
was anticipated that this amount, when combined with other avail- 
able resources of $128.7 million, w ‘ould permit the Navy to order 707 
new aircraft in 1959. The House reduced the appropriation request 
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for new aircraft procurement by $145.5 million. This action deleted 
10 administrative-type aircraft of a light transport version costing 
$2 million, and reduced the allowance for initial spares support to 
20 percent of flyaway aircraft cost in the amount of $143.5 million. 
We are asking this committee to restore $142.2 million which is the 
entire amount of the House reduction less $3.3 million for savings 
associated with the military pay raise amendment. 


REPLACEMENT OF AGING AIRCRAFT 


The estimates as originally presented in the President’s budget 
provided an austere but balanced procurement program. The air- 
craft which we are beginning to replace with the light administrative- 
type transport in the 1959 procurement list will be about 16 years old 
before they are retired. The age of these airplanes makes them ex- 
pensive to operate and maintain and they are becoming increasingly 
more dangerous to fly. ‘The Navy must begin to replace these 16-year- 
old aircraft with newer and more efficient models. 

The House has assessed a reduction of $143.5 million in the air- 
craft procurement spare parts area. This reduction was based on re- 
ducing initial spares support from 32 to 20 percent of the flyaway 
cost of the aircraft planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959. The 
tiouse action has the effect of reducing the funds programed for 
initial spares support by more than one-third. 


FUNDS FOR INITIAL SPARES 


It may be helpful if I describe briefly how our estimates of the 
amounts required for initial spares are developed and why we believe 
our method of budgeting and procurement is the most economical and 
in the overall best interests of the Government from both the financial 
and materiel standpoint. 

Each aircraft model consists of many individual components which, 
when installed in the basic airframe, constitute the aircraft weapon 
system. Some of these components are fabricated or procured by 
the prime airframe contractor, others are procured separately by the 
Navy and shipped to the prime manufacturer for installation as 
Government-furnished equipment. The different components in- 
stalled in the airplane present different maintenance and repair 
problems. Some can be repaired at the squadron level, others must be 
removed from the airplane and returned to an overhaul activity for 
repair and some are never repaired since it is more economical to 
replace them than to repair them. 

When we are constructing our budget request, we examine each 
component of the airplane and develop a separate estimate of the 
number of complete spare components and the amount which should 
be provided for repair parts. In making these determinations, we 
consider how many aircraft the equipment is installed in, the planned 
deployment of the aircraft, reported usage if the equipment is already 
in the fleet, and the type of maintenance which is planned. The 
amount which is finally included in the budget represents the sum of 
these separate computations and generally provides the repairable 
type items necessary to support the airplane during its peak operating 
program, which normally occurs about a year and a half after first 
delivery of the model to the fleet. Repair parts for the overhaul of 
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the repairable assemblies are provided for the planned program life 
of the aircraft included in the procurement program. 

The 32 percent of flyaway cost which was included in the appro- 
priation request thus represented a detailed analysis of the support 
requirements for each item in the airplane. Some of these require 
more than 32 percent support and some less. It is not a flat arbitrary 
factor applied to the flyaway cost of the program. 


SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT POLICY 


As I mentioned a moment ago, the peak support requirements occur 
relatively early in the model’s operating life. Because of this, it is 
necessary to order spare equipment, such as jet engines, radar, com- 
munication and navigation equipment, at the same time the installed 
equipment is procured. The Navy is thus enabled to obtain a more 
economical price through procurement of a larger quantity and also 
can meet the fleet requirements for spare equipment. A similar situa- 
tion exists in the airframe structural parts area. In this instance, it is 
necessary to fabricate the required parts while the special tooling 
necessary for the airplane’s production is in place. We, therefore, 
include in our airframe contracts provisions whereby the contractor 
is advised of the probable total amount of spares which the Navy will 
order under the contract. This permits the contractor to schedule 
his production, procure long lead-time material, arrange his tooling 
and plant layout in the most economical fashion. Actual orders for 
spare parts are placed later utilizing all available data on planned 
operations and deployment, usage, type of overhaul required and other 
pertinent factors. 

The range and depth of the parts ordered are determined by a 
provisioning team composed of supply, fleet, overhaul and mainte- 
nance personnel drawn from the Bureau of Aeronautics, the Aviation 
Supply Office, overhaul and repair departments and the fleet. 

Thus, the collective judgment of the best informed personnel avail- 
able in the Navy is used to formulate the actual order. 

We have made consistent efforts to economize in the support area 
over the past several years and by fully capitalizing on the improve- 
ments which we have made, we hope that the funds contained in the 
appropriation request will provide an adequate level of support and 
thus insure a satisfactory level of aircraft availability in the fleet. 
In the past, this level has been inadequate. This inadequacy is evi- 
denced by our experience in aircraft out of commission for lack of 
parts. Overall, this rate averages 7 percent, but on our recent models, 
where the percentage investment in spare parts has been lowered in 
recent years in an effort to economize, the rate averages 20 percent. 


INCREASED COSTS OF AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS 


Increased costs of our aircraft programs have compelled us to make 
extensive changes in our procurement plans during the past year. 
These increases in cost are due to a combination of factors including 
rising labor and material costs and the increased complexity of air- 
craft and their installed equipment. The usual yardsticks by which 
we have estimated aircraft procurement costs in the past, such as 
cost per airframe pound and application of learning curve adjust- 
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ments, are no one proving valid. Under the new weapons-system 
concept we have found that our aircraft with all related equipment 
are proving to be much more expensive than we expected and that 
the problem of estimating prices in advance is considerably more diffi- 
cult. 

We have found it necessary, for instance, to reduce the 1958 air- 
craft procurement program from the 1,220 planned about a year ago 
to 696 at present. Our current evaluation of the number of aircraft 
which can be bought with the funds contained in the President’s fiscal 
year 1959 budget request is 644 and not the 707 which we originall 
estimated could be procured on the basis of November 1957 costs which 
were used in preparing the budget estimates. 


WAGE INCREASES 


Senator CHavez. What is the general percentage of wage increases 
during the past year? I notice they keep going up. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have been faced, since 
appearing before the House, with wage increases with our commercial 
contractors of anywhere from 5 to 9 percent. 

Thus, since presenting our programs to the House in February, 
price increases have necessitated a reduction of 265 aircraft in our 
1958 and 1959 aircraft programs, which is a reduction of 23 percent 
in the 1958 program and 9 percent in the 1959 program. A further 
reduction will be required if the House reductions are not restored or 
if there are further significant labor and material increases. 

In developing the procurement program for 1959 we have en- 
deavored to maintain a proper balance between quantities of produc- 
tion models for delivery to the fleet for immediate readiness and the 
newer high performance models for flight testing prior to quantity 
production to meet fleet requirements in a later period. The infusion 
of new models into the fleet is essential each year to maintain a rea- 
sonable combat level in the operating forces, 


PRODUCTION OF NEW MODELS 


The Chief of Naval Operations has already described the reduc- 
tions in the size of the operating forces which have been planned. 
Because we are reducing the size of our forces during this period, some 
of these losses do not han to be replaced immediately and a lower 
procurement level is possible in 1959. We are therefore taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to start production of new models with 
improved performance and to continue those we started last year. 

Aircraft deliveries scheduled during fiseal years 1959 and 1960 are 
somewhat less than the Navy needs on an annual basis to sustain the 
authorized force levels in a modern condition, We plan to maintain 
our numerical strength by continuing older models in operation and, 
as I have already mentioned, use the 1959 procurement program to 
buy quality instead of quantity. Procurement quantities in future 
years’ programs must be increased after our newest high-performance 
models have been proven by test to be suitable for quantity produc- 
tion. Increased complexity and higher costs of these improved models 
will have to be matched by increased appropriations in the future 
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also. Otherwise, the size of the operating forces will have to be 
further reduced. 
GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Guided missiles are becoming increasingly more important both as 
offensive and defensive weapons of the fleet. The fleet is now equipped 
with considerable guided missile capability. The procurement pro- 
gram which forms ‘the basis for the 1959 budget request provides for 
expanding and improving this capability in all missile categories. 
Our offensive capabilities will be improved by an increase in the 
number of aircraft squadrons equipped to deliver air-to-surface 
missiles and by the replacement of the subsonic REGULUS I with 
the supersonic REGULUS IT missile in the submarine fleet. 


REGULUS It 


Senator CHavez. What is the status of the REGULUS II? Is that 
in production ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; it is in production. 

Senator CHavez. You can get whatever you need from the assembly 
line now ? 

Admiral Drxon. It is in the initial stage of production, Mr. Chair- 
man, and will be delivered to the fleet in coming years. 

Senator Cuavez. It will? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You had none in storage or in inventory at the 
moment ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. It is progressing through the final part 
of its development stage at the present time. 

In air defense, additional numbers of fighter squadrons are being 
equipped with improved air-to-air missiles. Even though we can 
point to accomplishments in the guided-missile field, we must con- 
tinue a vigorous program of development to exploit the scientific 
advances and refinements in missile technology which are making 
possible more reliable and effective weapons. For these reasons, we 
are requesting funds to procure evaluation models.of new missiles 
and to procure and test newly developed missile components. 

Our 1959 request for guided-missile procurement totals $231.5 
million. Approximately 70 percent of this amount is for the pro- 
curement of guided missiles for delivery to the fleet for operational 
and training use, and the balance is for the procurement of advanced 
missile types for evaluation purposes. The missile-procurement pro- 
gram has been carefully integrated with the aircraft procurement and 
shipbuilding and conversion programs. The quantities which are 
included in this budget represent the minimum number necessary to 
provide for training allowances and for initial fleet requirements. 
The estimates do not provide a mobilization reserve of missiles. 


GROUND ELECTRONIC AND DETECTION EQUIPMENT 


The amended budget request for 1959 includes $59.3 million for 
procurement of ground electronics equipment and expendable-type 
submarine-detection equipment. Both of these areas were augmented 
in the May amendment to the basic budget. There is included in the 
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amended budget a total of $26.4 million for instrumentation of the 
Pacific missile range. These funds will provide the first increment 
of broad ocean area facilities for Army, Navy, and Air Force mis- 
sile test programs as well as further improvement of instrumentation 
capability at the Naval Air Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif. The 
1959 request provides also for acceler: ated modernization of ground- 
to-air communication and navigational aids equipment at navi ral avia- 
tion installations to control positively high performance jet aircraft. 

The potential threat of enemy submarines capable of launching 
nuclear missiles off the coasts of the United States must not be 
minimized. Our antisubmarine defenses are being strengthened both 
by development of new and improved detection equipment and by 
intensified fleet training. Our 1959 budget request provides funds 
for procurement of increased quantities of sonobuoys, an air-dropped 
listening device used in locating submerged submarines. The in- 
creased “quantities are necessary to furnish training for flight crews 
assigned to the antisubmarine warfare program. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Our maintenance and operation estimate for 1959 under the “Air- 
craft and facilities” appropriation is $844 million. This amount 
includes an amendment to the estimates of $3.5 million for support of 
the Pacific missile range. Including the amendment, the revised esti- 
mate is only $2.2 million greater than the estimated obligations for 
1958. In this area we have offset much of the rising labor and 
material costs and increased costs of supporting more complex forces 
by compensatory reductions in operating aircraft and in the support- 
ing Shore Establishment. In 1959 we plan to decrease the average 
number of operating aircraft in the training and combat forces by 
about 8 percent, and in the Reserve forces by. about 10 percent. Cor- 
responding reductions have been programed in the number of flying 
hours. 

To gain the most effective use from available aircraft, the Chief of 
Naval Operations is reorganizing the carrier striking forces and is al- 
locating fewer aircraft to supporting or backup air units. Although 
these actions will minimize the loss of carrier operating strength and 
help maintain immediate readiness, operational flexibility and reserve 
strength will be sacrificed. 

Our 1959 estimate for flight operations amounts to $217.4 million, 
or a $4.6 million increase over 1958. This increase is attributable to 
the greater proportion of hours to be flown in high-performance air- 
craft. Our carrier squadrons, for example, will have 24% times as 
many F8U Crusader fighters in 1959 as in 1958 and, in the attack 
class, almost twice as many A4D Skyhawks, and more than one- 
third more A8D Skywarriors. All of these aircraft are much faster 
than their predecessors, and all are equipped with improved weapons 
delivery capability, but they all cost more to operate than the aircraft 
they displace. The growing complexity of aircraft, engines, and com- 
ponents also has had an impact on the cost of overhaul and repair. 
Based on costs which were current when the budget was prepared, the 
overhauls required to support our flying-hour program were computed 
to cost $245.9 million, or $10.6 million more than in 1958. 
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HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


The House reduced the appropiration estimates in total by $10 
million, $4 million for flight operations, and $6 million for aircraft 
overhaul. The amount of $2.5 million was added to the appropriation 
for Marine aviation requirements as a result of a higher force level 
for the Marine Corps, making a net appropriation reduction of $7.5 
million. The reduction for flight operations was based on the feeling 
of the House that the flying-hour objectives planned for 1959 could 
not be met. The reduction for aircraft overhaul was made on the 
grounds that greater economies could be made in the operation of our 
overhaul and repair facilities and more favorable prices could be 
obtained on commercial overhaul contracts by greater use of com- 
petitive bidding. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you think of the House position on that? 

Admiral Drxon. I will speak to that as I proceed. We would like 
to have the funds restored and I think we have a good case and one 
which will meet with your approval. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. I have some questions to ask you as to 
that, but I will wait. 

Admiral Drxon. We are anxious to take advantage of all possible 
economies and are continually looking for ways to keep our overhaul 
costs down in our own shops. Overhaul personnel critically inspect 
all aircraft and components prior to overhaul to limit repair work 
only to that necessary to insure flight safety and required perform- 
ance. In addition, we are undertaking a number of management- 
improvement programs with emphasis on engineered performance 
standards, mechanized production scheduling, and cost control. The 
hoped-for effects of these programs were considered in our pricing of 
the initial estimates. 


CONTRACTS FOR AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


With respect to greater reliance upon the use of competitive bid 
contracts for aircraft overhaul, we have recently studied this problem 
with great care and have held discussions with the major industry 
sources involved in aircraft overhaul. As a result of these studies, 
we have concluded that the present Navy policy of contracting for 
aircraft overhaul on a 3-year cycle, with initial award on the basis 
of competition, followed by two annual options for renewal, is the 
most economical to the Government. 

Under this method, we are able to avoid setting up a different con- 
tractor each year with the attendant additional costs to the Govern- 
ment in manpower training, material relocation, and facility and tool- 
ing costs. Of even greater significance, we are able to avoid a dis- 
ruption in the uniform flow of reworked aircraft and components to 
the operating forces. 

RESTORATION REQUEST 


Although we will attempt to achieve the economy suggested by 
the House, price increases already experienced will more than offset 
these economies. Accordingly, we are requesting this committee to 
restore $7.3 million of the $10 million reduction to permit us to carry 
out as much of our planned programs as our total request would per- 
mit. Our restoration request of $7.3 million reflects a $200,000 reduc- 
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tion for estimated savings included in the military pay raise amend- 
ment. While the $2.5 million added by the House for an increase in 
Marine Corps strength would not be needed to fund the personnel 
strength set forth in the President’s budget, it is required to reduce 
the impact of cost increases on aviation programs. 


WAGE INCREASES OF PER DIEM EMPLOYEES 


As I indicated previously, we made every effort in developing our 
estimates to offset increasing costs owing to complexity and price 
increases by compensatory reductions in programs. However, prices 
have continued to rise and wage increases of per diem employees 
alone have risen by over $10 million since our initial estimates were 
prepared. In accordance with law, the wages of these employees are 
adjusted periodically to maintain relative equality between the wages 
paid by the Goverrtment and those paid by industry for similar work 
in the various localities. More than $6 million of these increases is 
associated with the aircraft overhaul budget activity and the remain- 
der with the general operation and maintenance of the Shore Estab- 
lishment. Restoration of the net reduction of $7.3 million is re- 
quested to minimize the effects of these unbudgeted costs on our sup- 
port to the fleet. 


AVIATION SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Our 1959 estimates for our supporting Shore Establishment of 
$271.3 million, including $700,000 for the Pacific missile range, are 
$14.6 million less than in 1958. This reduction is being accomplished 
by programing further austerity in the operation of our support 
functions and by disestablishing segments of the Shore Establish- 
ment. Programed reductions in the number of operating aircraft 
and the lower pilot-training requirement have been or will be ac- 
companied by the closing of 15 stations during the 2-year period 1958 
and 1959. The residual workload of these stations is being redistrib- 
uted and adjustments are being made at all stations to balance work- 
load and workload capabilitities. 

Not all of the funds associated with stations being closed will result 
in savings because of the offsetting effect of increasing costs at re- 
maining stations. The replacement of an inadequate Marine Corps 
air station on the west coast with a fully developed, higher operating 
cost station will increase fund requirements in 1959. In addition, 
the cost of operating overseas bases is increasing as worldwide re- 
sponsibilities of the Navy require additional base facilities. To meet 
our commitments, we are opening 3 stations overseas during this same 
time period, 1 in 1958 and 2 in 1959. By the end of 1959, our Avia- 
tion Shore Establishment will consist of 89 stations, compared with 94 
at the end of 1958 and 101 at the end of 1957. 


SUPPORTING PROGRAM 


In our supporting programs area of the budget we include a group 
of 10 budget projects all of which provide vital support to the operat- 
ing programs. Our budget request of $100.7 million for these pro- 
grams in 1959 compares with $96.8 million required in 1958. The 
$3.9 million increase is a net of both increases and decreases, but $2.8 
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million of this amount was added by the amendment to the budget 
primarily for aerological equipment for the Pacific missile range. We 
are programing reductions or holding to last year’s level in all other 
areas except for two programs which are affected significantly by 
advancing technology. These are the catapult and arresting gear, 
and the special fuels programs. 

The heavy weights and high landing speeds of today’s carrier air- 
craft require reliable functioning of equipment capable of exerting 
and absorbing tremendous amounts of energy. Since the striking 
power of our carrier forces is directly dependent on the capability of 
the carrier’s aircraft launching and recovery systems, we must keep 
this equipment in a high state of operability and make modifications 
as new advancements are developed. In our 1959 request, therefore, 
we are providing for an increase of $2.3 million, or a total of $24.3 
million for the maintenance, overhaul, and modification of catapults 
and arresting gear. ? 

SPECIAL FUELS PROGRAM 


In our special fuels program we are requesting $8.8 million or 
about twice as much as is to be applied for this purpose in 1958. Our 
1959 estimate provides for the procurement of the increased output 
of a new plant which is just commencing operations. This fuel has 
substantially greater energy per unit of weight than conventional 
fuels and holds promise for significant i improv vement in aircraft per- 
formance without corresponding i increases in size and weight. The 
fuel which we will get with these funds is required primarily for the 
evaluation of newly developed powerplants. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about that fuel. What are you trying to 
convey? What information are you trying to convey to the com- 
mittee ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, since this is a rather highly classi- 
fied subject I would like to provide the data you request later for 
the information of the committee. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was submitted to the 
Committee. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Admiral Drxon. Naval Aviation as a vital member of the national 
defense team is assigned important responsibilities in such tactical 
mission areas as antisubmarine warfare, airborne early warning, and 
capability for both nuclear and limited warfare. Each mission area 
to greater or lesser degree requires specialized aircraft and guided 
missiles or both. Our budgetary requirements for carrying on re- 
search and development in aircraft and missile-weapon systems in 
1959 are estimated at $177.9 million. Included in this amount is 
$16,740,000 representing the research-and-development portion of the 
1959 amendment which I explained earlier. Of the amendment, $5.5 
million is to accelerate developments of improved submarine-detection 
equipment and submarine-destruction capability, and $11.2 million 
covers the material, shop services, and range-operation costs for the 
initial phase of the "Pacific Missile Range expansion program. 

The total estimate of $177.9 million provides $107.9 million for 
new and continued developments in aircraft, powerplants, and related 
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equipment, and $54.4 million for development and improvement in 
missiles. The remaining $15.5 million covers the development costs 
of supporting equipment essential to the operation of aircraft and 
missiles. Principal items in this last category are high-energy cata- 
pult and arresting-gear developments, high-altitude pressure suits 
and escape systems, component improvements, and scientific investiga- 
tions embracing the entire aeronautical field. The House approved 
the aviation portion of the research-and-development budget as sub- 
mitted by the President. 


MAJOR FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 


I should like to discuss briefly the relationship of the planned pro- 
curement program to the appropriation request as well as the planned 
obligation and commitment plan under the “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement” appropriation. 

The 1959 aircraft-procurement program is predicated upon recov- 
ering $50 million from prior-year programs to apply to the 1959 pro- 
gram costs. In 1958 our programing was based upon future recoveries 
of $165 million but recoveries are not materializing at this rate and 
no more than $50 million can be counted on from this source next year. 
Historically, our recoveries of prior-year obligations have arisen from 
two principal sources—first, in closing out old contracts we have real- 
ized certain credits which could be used to buy new program and, 
secondly, unforeseen technical difficulties have caused programs to 
slip so that we could apply the funds originally programed for these 
items to other procurement. 

We have or are in the process of closing most of our contracts which 
were let during the Korean period so that our source of contract re- 
coveries is smaller. This factor when coupled with the magnitude 
of cost increases experienced on later contracts makes it impracticable 
to anticipate any great amount of future recoveries from this source. 
Similarly, our procurement programs are much more conservatively 
scheduled under the FIRM (Fleet Introduction of Replacement Mod- 
els) concept than they were in the past, and the likelihood of any 
substantial savings because of slippage or deletion of models has been 
lessened. For these reasons, it would be unrealistic to plan on a larger 
recovery than the $50 million contained in our budget request. 

Our obligation plan in 1959 provides for obligation of $2.3 billion 
under the aircraft and related procurement account. Under this plan, 
there will exist an unobligated balance at the end of 1959 totalin 
$1,285 million as compared with $1,790 million at the end of 1957 an 
$1,442 million at the end of 1958. The balances which carry over 
each year are required to complete approved programs and represent 
procurement actions in process but not yet finalized into a recordable 


contractual obligation. None of these balances are available to finance 
new programs. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we are requesting this committee to appropriate $3,111 
million to finance naval aviation programs in 1959. This request in- 
cludes restoration of $149.5 million of the House reduction. This is 
the full House reduction less $3.5 million in estimated savings con- 
tained in the President’s military pay raise amendment which was 
submitted to the Senate after House passage of the bill. 
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Included in the restoration request of $149.5 million is $142.2 mil- 
lion under appropriation “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” 
for a revised total of $2,089.3 million, and $7.3 million under appro- 
priation “Aircraft and facilities, Navy,” for a revised total of $843.8 
million. 

The House allowed our $177.9 million request for our part of the 
navywide research-and-development appropriation. Our aviation 
programs have been reviewed most carefully. Our forces and their 
shore base support have been reduced to compensate for rising costs 
and to provide resources for the newer, more costly weapons systems. 

We believe the funds requested are the minimum required to sus- 
tain programed strength levels in 1959. 


USE OF FUNDS PROVIDED FOR MARINE CORPS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Admiral, if you turn back to page 14 of 
your statement, you make the following remark : 

While the $2.5 million added by the House for an increase in Marine Corps 
strength would not be needed to fund the personnel strength set forth in the 
President's budget, it is required to reduce the impact of cost increases on 
aviation programs. 

Do you mean to say that you would like to get that back and use 
it for another purpose ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. As I point out 
later in the paragraph, we have had a $10 million increase in the 
past year in the pay of our per diem employees. In effect, we are 
asking for restoration of the entire $10 million cut out of the Presi- 
dent’s budget by the House. However, dollarwise, because of the 
$2.5 million added by the House, our net request is for only $7.3 
million. Should the House-proposed increase in the Marine Corps 
be approved by the Senate, an additional $2.5 million would be nec- 
essary to avoid a cut of that amount in our program. 


AIRCBAFT MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS 


Senator Cuavez. All right. Now, on page 12, where you discuss 
your flight operations and aircraft overhaul and repair, the com- 
mittee has had quite a number of complaints that the Navy is not 
cooperating with private industry in the placing of aircraft mainte- 
nance contracts. We are informed that Air Force places only 27 
percent of its maintenance services with private industry and that 
the Army places 59 percent of aircraft maintenance with private 
industry and the Navy is down to 31% percent. Do you have any 
comment on that? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, the percentage of our overhaul 
and modification budget that is allocated to the civilian industry 
is 12 percent for overhaul alone. For overhaul and modification, it 
is approximately 30 percent. 

Senator Cuavez. For the overhaul and modification, it is approxi- 
mately 30 percent ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; but for strictly overhaul it is approxi- 
mately 12 percent of our annual overhaul budget. 

Senator Cuavez. Why only 12 percent when the Air Force can go 
97 percent and the Army 59 percent? What is the difference? Do 
you not cooperate with one another? Is it that you feel that your 
plan is different in bringing the overhaul about ? 
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OVERHAUL POLICY 


Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, our overhaul policy is simply this: 
We strive to get the most overhaul for the dollar. We have to have an 
overhauling process that is sensitive to immediate fleet needs. It has 
to have great flexibility. With those things in mind we utilize our 
overhaul and repair departments for a larger percentage of our over- 
haul than do the other services because we have these existing facili- 
ties. We think they are absolutely necessary to do the job that we 
have to do. 

Now, as for our aircraft of a commercial type, we contract for 
practically all of that with industry on a competitive-bid basis. 


NONCOMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what you mean by 
your statement “aircraft of commercial type.” 

Admiral Drxon. The noncombat types are what I am referring to, 
Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Of course, they could be commercial aircraft and 
still be in the military service. 

Admiral Drxon. I stand corrected. I should have said “noncom- 
bat types” rather than “commercial.” 

Senator Ture. That is why I was at a loss to understand what you 
meant. 

Senator Cuavez. Now there is no question in my mind but that you 
want to do the job right, speaking for the Navy, but, by the same 
token, so do the Air Force and the Army. Is your method cheaper 
than the Army’s or the Air Force’s? 

Admiral Drxon. I am not in a position to state, Mr. Chairman. 
It is very difficult to correlate actual costs in a Military Establish- 
ment with commercial costs. We can compare labor rates, but there 
are other factors that make it difficult because there are such things 
as maintenance, insurance, capital investment, and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but we are discussing now the overhauling 
of military planes. 

Admiral Drxon. I feel sure I can say this, Mr. Chairman, that our 
present method of accomplishing this work is cheaper than we would 
experience if we went altogether to industry. 

Senator Cuavez. The only thing that brought that to my mind is 
that the Army places 59 percent and the Air Force places 27 percent 
and the Navy places only 314 percent, according to my information. 

Senator Evtenper. I thought the admiral made it plain that the 
Navy has the facilities to do this work and it is possible that the other 
services do not have the facilities; is that correct ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

I would like to correct another impression, Mr. Chairman. The 
27 percent that you referred to in the Air Force, I believe, includes 
modernization, as well as overhaul, and as I stated previously, our 
overhaul and modernization percentage is approximately the same. 
Ours approximates 30 percent when we include both modernization 
and overhaul. 
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MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Extenpver. Now, Admiral, with respect to modernization, 
the planes in that category I imagine are new and also used ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Senator, I am referring to used aircraft that are 
being modernized. 

Senator ELLENpER. What is the overhaul and modernization, then ? 
Do you add gadgets to the aircraft ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes. For instance we might operate a plane for 
24 months and bring it in for inspection and overhaul, as necessary. 
On the other hand, we may have increased requirements imposed on 
this particular aire raft and we might want to put in additional elec- 
tronic equipment to permit it to perform this additional requirement. 
That is modernization. 

Senator ELLenperR. Why can you not take care of more of your mod- 
ernization? If you say that overhauling is cheaper when you do it 
then why could you not do the same thing with modernization ? 

Admiral Drxon. Quite often, with modernization, we go back to 
the parent company ‘for the work since he will have a going produc- 
tion line and his tooling in place. We look at that situation very 
carefully, and we feel that this system we have is the best one. 

Senator Ex:enver. Mr. Chairman, since the Navy has broken down 
its costs between overhauling and modernization, I wonder if we 
could get the Army and Air ‘Force to do the same thing, so that we 
could get better figures for comparison ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparable distribution of overhaul and modernization of aircraft (fiscal year 1959) 














Government-owned Private industry Total 
facilities | 
aplastic tig Dateien tsi Sight ipa Nel Shetaseion 
; i 
Dollars Percent | Dollars Percent Dollars Percent 
celiac etc ial etic aR a ili errr eile: 
Army: | | | | 
Overhaul _ --- 1, 219, 600 |_- : 15 90u, 700 t-.2.-22= 14, 428, 300 74.3 
Modernization. .- 424, 200 | 4, 566, 500 |. __. | 4, 990, 700 25.7 
Total-_...-- 1, 643, 800 | 8.5 | 17,775, 200 | 91.5 | _ 19, 419, 000 | 100. 0 
Navy: | | 
Overhaul - -.---- 913, SOR AND- | 5004.00 29, 254, 000 |...-- | 242,637,000 | 79. 7 
Modernization -- 3, 196, 000 |_- 58, 746, 000 |___- ---| 61,942, 000 las 20.3 
Total. 5 "216, 579, 000 | 71.0 | 88, 000, 000 | 29.0 304, 579, 000 00 | 100. 0 
Air Force: | | 
Overhaul -- | 402, 404, 000 | 344, 034, 000 . 746, 438, 000 58. 7 
Modernization... 16, 000, 000 | | §10,000,000 |........-.| 526, 000, 000 41.3 
Total. iad “418, 404, 000 | 33.0 "854, 034, | 000 | le 67.0 1, 272, 438, 000 100. 0 


i i ' 


NEW STATIONS OVERSEAS 


Senator Cuavez. Do you have any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. I have no further questions at this time. There 
may be a few questions relative to language, but I do not know if we 
want to take that up now. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. I would like a little clarification of the ad- 
miral’s statement on page 15, where he makes this statement: 
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To meet our commitments, we are opening 3 stations overseas during this 
same time, 1 in 1958, and 2 in 1959. 
Does that involve very much of an increased obligation? To what 
do oe Where are these three new stations that are being 
opened ? 
* hassinel Dixon. May I submit that separately for the committee’s 
information? There are 3 stations—2 in the East and 1 in the West. 
(The information, being classified, was filed with the committee.) 
Senator DworsHak. That is all right. Thank you. 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 
Senator Syminoton. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I have not 
been here, but I was over at the armed services, considering the defense 
reorganization bill. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


I am looking at your figures here on page 2 of your statement, Ad- 
miral Dixon. How much money did you ask the Department of 
Defense for and how much did you get all told ? 

Admiral Drxon. Senator Symington, I believe our original request 
was $2,394 million in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appro- 
priation, and $941 million in the annual appropriation. 

Senator Symrneton. Let’s go to the overall figures for the whole 
Navy procurement operations. What was recommended by the Chief 
of Naval Operations or the Secretary, rather, to the Secretary of 
Defense? If you do not have that figure available, would you be good 
enough to put it in the record ? 

Admiral Drxon. I have it by categories, for those two aviation cate- 
gories only. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you put it in the record ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineror. Also, put in the record at this point what the 
Secretary of Defense recommended to the Bureau of the Budget and 
what was actually sent to the Congress. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The chronology of the Navy budget for fiscal year 1959 is summarized on 
the statement furnished the Committee. The following information is fur- 
nished for the two Bureau of Aeronautics appropriations, “Aircraft and facilities, 
Navy,” and “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy.” 


Preliminary Bureau of Aeronautics estimates submitted to the Comptroller of 
the Navy in July 1957 were: 


ASECERLE GUE: FRCTI ICH, OU ain one sect eein ecg keee ee $941, 000, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy_-.-------------.-----~- 2, 394, 000, 000 


After receipt of budget guidelines from the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau 
estimates were revised to: 


Aircraft and facilities, Navy____..__-~-- 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 2, 306, 000, 000 


The Secretary of the Navy included the following amounts in the required 
minimum Navy budget submitted to the Secretary of Defense on Novem- 
ber 7, 1957: 

Aircrart and facitities Navy. ol eos ee cee $878, 000, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy_._-.-.-.-...-_.---....- 2, 301, 000, 000 
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The Navy aviation appropriation estimates as transmitted to Congress in the 
budget document were: 


eer nel Caran NER yas Cis ei alt inane oninr $841, 000, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy_---------------------- 2, 069, 000, 000 


(Reviews of these appropriations were held jointly by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. ) 

The first budget amendment, submitted to the Congress in March 1958, in- 
creased these appropriations to: 


RIneTRES AEG TACETIOG, TUOWT cee ane oe $844, 008, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy__--------------------- 2, 092, 595, 000 


The second budget amendment, transmitted in June 1958, made certain adjust- 
ments for the economies expected to result from the military pay legislation. 
The air appropriations were reduced to the following: 


RIEL G NTe DON NG i vccasiecsiaiein sikminns teense io $843, 808, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy__...-..------________- 2, 089, 295, 000 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Symineron. I have not had the advantage of listening to 
the testimony, but some of these Navy statements I have read and you 
say that the House reduced you $145.5 million under what the Presi- 
dent asked from the Congress; is that correct ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. What did that consist of, primarily ? 

Admiral Drxon. That consisted of $143.5 mibion for spare parts, 
Senator, and $2 million for the light administrative-type aircraft. 


FUNDS FOR SPARE PARTS 


Senator Symineton. Spare parts would involve maintenance and 
operations. Would that not be in that appropriation ? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir; our maintenance and operation is in the 
other appropriation, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. You add that to get a certain percentage 
extra for the future ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. What this essentially means is that if 
we cannot recover this money we shall have to reduce our aircraft 
by that amount, because if we cannot buy essential spare parts we 
cannot support them. 


EFFICIENCY OF SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Senator Symineton. From the taxpayers’ standpoint, the cheapest 
way to buy spare parts is to buy them from production so vou have 
your runs all the way through. 

That would be especially true with an engine, would it not? 

Admiral Drxon. Very definitely it is cheaper to buy spare parts 
when the jigs, dies, and fixtures are in place. We do not feel that we 
can live with a 20-percent flyaway cost, spares allowance. 

Senator Symineron. When you go back to get the spare parts later, 
you will pay a much higher unit cost, if you have them at all, and if 
you do not have them at all you cannot operate the planes. 

Admiral Drxon. That is presupposing we get the money to buy 
them with. 

Senator Symineton. Yes. Then the Congress can decide whether 
they are going to ground the planes or give you the money. 
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Admiral Drxon. Right. 
Senator Symineton. So I think the answer is obvious. 


ADMINISTRATIVE-TYPE AIRCRAFT 


Now, on page 3, I would like to follow your statement, you talk 
about 10 administrative-type aircraft. 

We had quite a little discussion when the Defense Department was 
up here about that plane. What is that particular plane that you are 
talking about when you say that this action deleted 10 administrative- 
type aircraft? ; 

Admiral Dixon. Senator we have not chosen the exact airplane. We 
have about 3 or 4 companies that will compete if we did order them. 

Senator Symrneron. That was a reduction in the House of these 
planes by the full appropriations committee because they felt it was 
an executive-type airplane. The testimony presented to the committee 
emphasized that was not actually correct, that they were training 
rlanese 
Are we talking about 2- or 4-engine jet airplane? 

Admiral Dixon. Two- or 4-engine reciprocating. 

Senator Symrneton. I just wanted to make that clear, because the 
number was the same in the overall figures of Senator Saltonstall’s. 
The one I am talking about is $23 million and specifically that is not 
the same plane? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir; that is not the same plane. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Symtneton. I wanted to clear the record on that. 

Now on page 7 you say: 

We have found it necessary, for instance, to reduce the 1958 aircraft-procure- 
ment program from the 1,220 planned about a year ago to 696 at present. 

That is nearly a 50 percent cut. What is that all about? 

Admiral Drxon. Well, Senator, this is due to three factors: 

First of all, as you remember, the President’s budget last year was 
reduced $95 million by Congress in this appropriation. That ac- 
counted for 60 aircraft. 

Secondly, we have had increasing costs, which everyone is aware of, 
which greatly increased our cost for aircraft, and have put our pro- 
grams out of balance, so we had to reduce the number of aircraft to 
compensate for the rising costs of material and labor. 

The third factor is that modern weapons systems are more expensive 
than we thought they would be. The contractors have been optimistic 
and we have not been sufficiently pessimistic in our pricing. 

Senator Symineron. Well, you examine that very carefully from 
the standpoint of profit; do you not? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And you have them up for renegotiation? You 
renegotiate ; do you not? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes,sir. But even so, when you go into one of these 
new weapons systems where it is not sufficiently definite to get a firm 
contract or a fixed price, you let a cost-type contract, but you still have 


to estimate the cost for budgeting purposes. AsI say, we have been too 
optimistic in our estimates. 
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PROBLEM OF ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Senator Symineton. My only point in bringing this up is that it is 
not a problem of excessive profits but additional costs; is that right ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is right. I hope we have gained sufficient 
experience and will do much better in that regard in the future. 

enator Symineton. You planned in 1958 to purchase 1,220 air- 
planes, but since that time you have been cut down steadily to the 
point where you now plan to buy just about half of that, around 644: 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Drxon. 696 in 1958. If you will look on page 7, Senator, 
we say “1,220 planes a year” and now our program is 696 planes. 

Senator SyMINGTON. 696? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes. That is, in 1958. 

Senator Symineton. How about 1959? 

Admiral Drxon. In 1959 it has gone from the 707 which we pre- 
sented to the House to 644. 

PERCENT OF REDUCTION IN PROCUREMENT PROGRAM . 

Senator Symrnetron. That is what I was saying. I was comparing 
the 2 years. There is almost a 50 percent reduction. 

That will present this situation if we get into trouble—and I just 
think the people ought to know about this, and nobody is more in- 
terested in the taxpayer than I am—but you read in the papers about 
Lebanon and Hungary and Poland, but we have these planes that are 
going to carry us all around the world and we might as well let the 
people know, in case our boys go into action again, what we are doing. 


OPERATION WITH OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 

You say here: 

Aircraft deliveries scheduled during fiscal years 1959 and 1960 are somewhat 
less than the Navy needs on an annual basis to sustain the authorized force 
levels in a modern condition. 

By reducing that high-class language to my kind of language, that 
simply means that you are going to be forced, based on financial re- 
strictions, to operate with second class, or obsolete equipment; is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. We will use a higher percentage of older aircraft ; 
yes, sir. 

“ { would also like to make one statement about the 644, Senator 
Symington. 

Senator Symrnoton. I would appreciate it if you would. I have 
not had a chance to listen to your testimony, and with the situation 
the way it is in the world today I am not for reducing our military 
forces. I do not think it is fair to the people who have to do the 
fighting for us if we get into trouble. pated vee 

‘Admiral Dixon. The point I want to make, sir, is this: 

The 644 is based on the supposition that we will get the House 
reduction restored. If we do not get this recovery for spare parts, 
this number will have to be further reduced. 

Senator Symrneton. To what? 

Admiral Drxox. We do not know—it depends on the type of air- 
craft. 
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Senator Symineton. Have you any extrapolation ? 

Admiral Drxon. Our average cost of an aircraft is around $2 mil- 
lion, sothat would be about 70 aircraft. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions at 
this time. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye? 


DEFENSE EMPHASIS ON MISSILES 


Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave, but I have one ques- 
tion before I go. That is, that as you proceed in developing our de- 
fense, are you placing a great deal of emphasis on the missile 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. The intercontinental ballistic missile, as well as the 
other types, which in addition to the planes, will provide an additional 
striking force and a defensive force? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you recognize that the missiles must provide 
some of the power in the future? 

Admiral Drxon. Very definitely, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Am I correct in my view that the missile is de- 
veloping to be both an important striking force and an important 
defensive weapon ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, Senator, because we plan to utilize 
missiles with our aircraft, in addition to other missiles that we are 
speaking of. 

Senator Ture. Well, do you visualize in the future that if you were 
to enter a war, you would depend more on missiles than you would on 
planes that carry bombs to their targets? 

Admiral Drxon. I think that depends on the type of war you are 
speaking of. I think in any type of war we will use missiles from 
aircraft and whatever other missiles are suitable for the occasion. 

Senator Tuye. Will the missiles carry the warhead or the striking 
force in the future to a greater extent than the planes flying over their 
objectives and dropping bombs on their targets ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir; I do not concur in that thesis. 

Senator Ture. You do not? That is not my thesis. That is a 
question. 

Mr. Armstronec. Excuse me, Senator, but I believe Admiral Combs 
would like to speak to that. 


PREPARATION FOR THREE TYPES OF WAR 


Admiral Comps. I think I can throw some light on this question. 
We have studied this problem very carefully and we always keep 
. mind the fact that we have to be ready to face at least three kinds 
of war. 

One is the all-out, general war, where each side tries to knock the 
other into oblivion. 

The next is a limited war which we must face, we think, probably 
more often and sooner than the general war. 

Then, we have the cold war which we are in now where we must 
have our ships and our aircraft stationed all over the world to carry 


out our national policy and to put some teeth into our national 
policy. 
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Now, in order to do that, we must have the proper kind of tools. 
When we are talking about the ballistic missiles, the long-range bal- 
listic missiles, we must remember, Mr. Chairman, that we are only 
talking of one type of war. That is the all-out war. It does not, in 
any way, lessen the chances of a limited war or our problems that 
we have in cold war today, and every day, which is to be in a position 
to exert the right kind of force which we must exert at the right 

lace. 
. Does that. clarify the situation ? 

Senator Ture. I understand. I will have the courage to vote any 
sum of money that is necessary to accomplish just exactly that. My 
purpose in asking the question was to seek information as to the 

eneral programing and the planning on the part of our military 
aes relative to the development and use of the missiles. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I will follow that statement by this question : 

Now, are you getting all the money that you can intelligently use 
for this program and for research and development? Also, are you 
requesting sufficient funds to employ scientists to carry on the neces- 
sary work ? 

enator Cuavez. I do not think they are getting as much money as 
they would like to get. They have sort of limited themselves to the 
amount that the budget recommended. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, my concern is this: If they are given 
the money, do they have the facilities and do they have the scientists, 
so that they can wisely program the funds and use them for research 
and development? Research and development is one field in which 
we must keep abreast of the enemy. 

Admiral Comes. My answer to that last question is “Yes, sir.” 

Senator Torr. You do have? 

Admiral Comers. As I understand it, your question was this: If we 
had the money would we be able to wisely spend that money by 

utting it in the right places and having the scientists to give us the 

t weapons? My answer to that is “Yes, sir.” 

Senator Tuyr. You don’t mean that you could not use any more 
money ? 

Admiral Comrs. That was not my answer, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You could wisely use more money and you do have 
the facilities and the scientists to actually make use of additional 
funds? 

Admiral Comgs. We could wisely use more money, yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. And if you wisely use more money you would have 
a greater striking force and a greater defensive force in the making, 
would you not? 

Admiral Comps. That is right; yes, sir. 

There is one more idea I would like to place in the record now, sir. 

We try to keep our forces balanced, and put our money in the places 
where we can maintain a balanced force for any kind of these three 
wars which I have just mentioned. 

Senator Ture. The reason I asked these questions was because 
Senator Symington referred to the decreased number of planes. Ifa 
new weapon that has the force to carry an atomic warhead is devel- 
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oped as a striking force, then it seems to me you would not need the 
number of planes you have now. 

Admiral Comps. We are actually doing that. As we get these 
guided missiles, and, by that I mean the surface-to-air guided missiles 
which we can use in our air defense, as those come more and more into 
operational use, we are cutting back in the number of fighter aircraft 
which we had formerly used in our close-in air defense. 


TRANSITION PROCESS FROM PLANES TO MISSILES 


Senator Ture. It appears that the situation is similar to the conver- 
sion of the cavalry, caisson wagons, and so forth, to more modern types 
of equipment and transportation. You ceased to have the horse, and 
you ceased to have the cavalry. 

Now, are you going through a transition again from the airplane to 
the missile? That is what I am trying to find out. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; we are doing that. The thing, however, 
that we have to always keep in mind is that we are never left short. 
As we shift from the old to the new, we must always insure that we 
have the capability there with the different makes of the old and 
bringing in the new so that we always can do our job. 

Senator Ture. That is what I was concerned about when I noticed 
the decrease in the number of planes. I am concerned about the re- 
duction in the number of aircraft. However, if missiles become effec- 
tive, perhaps we will have adequate security, even though we have 
fewer planes. 

Admiral Comes. I would like to have the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics speak to this, but this lessening of the number of planes 
of which he speaks is more than the normal reduction, more than we 
would like to reduce in shifting from the old to the new in a planned 
and logical way. 

Senator Cuavez. The Chief stated heretofore, during these hear- 
ings, the importance of the missile, but that until that is a fact, they 
emphasized that we did need the airplanes. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. 1 want to ask a question on Senator Thye’s 
questioning. If he wants to leave, it is all right with me, but I think 
the record ought to be a little clearer on this. 1 would not want to say 
anything while he was gone that he would have preferred to listen to. 

Senator Ture. I will remain, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. I was only trying to be constructive. 

Senator Ture. I was just trying to make a record that would guide 
me in my decision on both appropriations and in my comments with 
reference to the appropriations. 

Senator Symineron. I have great respect for the Senator, but I 
wanted to ask some questions that would bring this thing into a little 
clearer focus. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me first make this brief statement. I think 
the committee as a whole knows that we are developing new weapons, 
but that we are still in that process of research and development, and 
that until we reach inventories and storage and mass production, I 
do not think that this committee would be justified in lessening the 
airplane force or the airplanes for the Navy or any of the military 
agencies that need the airplane. 

268795843 
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Senator ELtenper. Well, Senator, that condition will go on as they 
change to new methods ad infinitum. 

Senator Cravez. We did not get rid of the horse until we had the 
armored tanks. 

Senator E.tenper. I know, but the point is the process continues as 
we grow older, as we learn new methods. What we are doing today 
may be obsolete within the next 24 months. 


OPERATIONAL BALLISTIC SUPERSONIC MISSILE 


Seantor Symineron. Admiral, when will you have an operational 
ballistic supersonic missile in operation ? 

Admiral Drxon. Senator, that program is not in my Bureau. May 
I refer that to Admiral Combs ? 

Senator Symrneron. In operational quantities, when will you have 
that missile ? 

Admiral Comes. Admiral Masterson will answer that. 

Admiral Masterson. The first funds we have on the ballistic mis- 
sile, as such, as the POLARIS. As we know, that is in the appro- 
priation. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, for many years you will not 
have a ballistic missile that will be a substitute for an airplane? 

Admiral Masterson. That is true, as far as the Navy capabilities 
are concerned. 

Senator Symrneton. That is all we are talking about. I do not 
see any Army or Air Force men around. 

Admiral Masterson. I do not necessarily call that a substitute for 
the airplane, in any event. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s get that straight, first. You will not 
have a substitute in the way of a long-range ballistic missile for the 
airplane for many years? 

Admiral Masterson. That is right. 


CONTINUING NEED FOR AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symrneron. The next question I would like to ask is this: 

If you do have a missile—and it would be a supersonic missile, 
and you will have to fight against, especially this modern antiaircraft 
defense like the NIKE, the w ay to do it would be to put an airplane 
out of range and then to shoot an air-to-ground supervised missile in, 
would it not? On that basis you are still going to need airplanes; 
is that not so? 

Admiral Drxon. I certainly feel so, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. I heard an admiral lose his temper, and TI 
rather admired him for it, because he said wrap up all of the blue- 
prints and send them out to Korea and show the boys how to fire these 
things and how to fly them. It made a big impression, because we were 
losing a lot of people because of the policy that figures were more 
important than forces. 

As I understand it, the opinion of the people of the Navy that have 
been here to testify before this committee is that a reduction in the 
number of airplanes, regardless of any future in missiles or anything 
else, is far too great from the standpoint of an efficient fighting force 
for say a year or 2 years from now, is that correct? 
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Admiral Drxon. For this time period, it is very severe, and I think 
it is too severe. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. be 

Senator Exrenper. I have one question. A moment ago you indi- 
cated that, because of the much higher cost of materials and labor 
you had to reduce your program. 


EFFECT OF SALARY INCREASES ON PROGRAM 


Now, to what extent are you being called upon to cut back as a 
result of the increase in pay which was recently given to the personnel 
in the Navy ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Well, Senator, I can best give you the impact of 
this problem by stating that we have had, essentially, a 5-percent pay 
increase each year for the past few years. When you take our whole 
program into consideration, a 5-percent pay increase has a $200 mil- 
lion impact on our program per year. 

Senator ExLLenper. So that, unless it is provided, it will have to 
be absorbed within the budget estimates ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. That is right. We cannot budget for anticipated 
wage increases, as you are well aware. 


FACTORS RELATED TO INCREASED COSTS 


Senator Ex.tenper. What other factor has come into the picture 
to make it so that you have to curtail your needs? Is it the higher 
labor costs 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. There are three factors. 

Senator ELLENpER. Which would be the principal ones? 

Admiral Dixon. The high labor cost, high material cost, and under- 
estimating pricing on our part, originally. 

Senator ExiLenper. Would you be able to tell us what impact that 
has had, in millions of dollars? You indicated $200 million because 
of the increased wages, for the men connected with the Navy. Now, 
to what extent has the increased labor cost affected your program, 
percentagewise ¢ 

INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES 


Admiral Drxon. Senator, it is very difficult to reduce it to a per- 
centage. The problem that faces us is probably 50 percent or more 
due to inflationary tendencies and less than 50 percent due to in- 
creased cost of programs because we did not realize the scope of 
them. I would say that the labor increase is easily 50 percent of the 
problem that faces us. 


REASONABLENESS OF PROFITS 


Senator Cuavez. What about the profit of the fellow that sells the 
equipment that labor produces? 

Admiral Drxon. The profits are very strictly controlled, as you 
know, by Department of Defense regulations, and I believe they are 
reasonable, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Of course, you get much of that back in your 
negotiations. 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct; yes, sir. 
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Senator ELLenpeR. Now, what impact did your mistakes or errors 
have on the program reductions? 

Admiral Drxon. Well, I will attempt to spell it out somewhat. 

Senator Exzenver. I would like to get that. 

Admiral Drxon. I would say that labor has had a $200 million 
impact on our program; materials, a $100 million impact; and not 
visualizing properly the scope of these programs, probably $100 
million. 

Senator ELtenper. That is $600 million. 

Admiral Drxon. No; $400 million. 

Senator EL.tenver. I mean $200 million for your increase in sal- 
aries, which you did not add. 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir; this $400 million is all inclusive. 

Senator Exzenver. In other words, from the time that your budget 
was actually fixed? 

Admiral Drxon. Firmed up. 

Senator ELLenper. Firmed up before you came to us? 

Admiral Drxon. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELttenper. You had to curtail your program to the extent 
of about $400 million ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ex.enper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Thursday, June 26, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed until 10 a. m., Friday, June 27, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Saltonstall, Young, 
Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS OF FLEET AND SHORE ESTABLISHMENT, 
OTHER THAN AIR 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. RALPH E. WILSON, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Admiral Beardsley, we want to listen to Admiral Wilson this morn- 
ing, but I understand you have a few introductory remarks. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Before proceeding with the Bureau of Ships appropriations, I 
would like to introduce Vice Admiral Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Logistics, who has a prepared statement on mainte- 
nance and operations of the Fleet and Shore establishment other than 
naval aviation. 

That is a broad field which touches on all subsequent maintenance 
and operation appropriations. We feel it would be appropriate to 
bring it up at this time. He has-a prepared statement that he would 
like to present at this time. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Logistics. 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you some of the sig- 
nificant facts regarding the Navy’s requirements to operate and main- 
tain our naval forces in the highest possible state of immediate 
readiness. 
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The degree of operational readiness which we can obtain is directly 
related to the funds we can allocate for maintenance and operations. 
These funds have a direct bearing on our efficiency and state of im- 
mediate readiness. 

They provide for upkeep and material improvement of our ships 
and shore facilities; for fuel; for fleet support through the Navy 
supply system; for maintenance of ammunition, including nuclear 
ordnance, mines, torpedoes, and guided missiles; for transportation 
of all materials; for medical care of our military personnel; and for 
many other support functions. 


AGING FLEET 


The majority of the Navy’s forces are still our World War IT ships, 
which are about 15 years old. They are wearing out. Like older 
automobiles it costs more every year to maintain them, In addition, 
we continue to be faced with the rising cost of things. 

With the funds made available in the last few years, we have been 
able to provide only minimum overhauls and only essential repairs 
to inoperative equipment. These overhauls have not been sufficient 
to maintain our ships in a proper material condition of readiness ex- 
pected and required of them. Further, for lack of funds we have had 
to reduce the length of maintenance periods which had become over- 
due because of heavy operational requirements, 


INCREASE IN MATERIAL FAILURES 


The cumulative effect of increasing age of our ships and shortage 
of funds has resulted in a 14- -percent increase in material failures 
in the past year. A large percentage of these failures is in the basic 
areas of hull and propulsion machinery—a positive indication that 
our ships are wearing out. 

The newer ships ‘which we are procuring to replace the old are 
more complex and require, unit for unit, maintenance of a more tech- 
nical and costly nature, both in labor and materiel. 

Material improvements to our ships, especially the older ones, are 
vitally necessary in order to maintain their status as up-to-date fleet 
units. 

Paradoxically, some modern equipment which is now on hand which 
would improve fleet readiness in antisubmarine warfare, air defense, 
and fleet communications, cannot be installed in ships currently un- 
dergoing overhaul because of insufficient funds for installation. Like- 
wise, some newly developed equipment such as radar and communica- 
tions, which is ready for evaluation cannot be installed immediately 
for shipboard evaluation because of lack of funds. 

Though our commitments have not decreased in scope or area, we 
will have fewer active ships during fiscal year 1959. This will require 
more steaming hours per ship for those remaining. The new ships 
joining the fleet are larger and consume more fuel per mile. Addi- 
tionally, they require more expensive maintenance, and more supplies 
and services. 

Furthermore, a longer and more vigorous training effort is re- 
quired to weld the new ships, the new weapons systems and personnel 
into an efficient team. The tempo of operations must, therefore, con- 
tinue at a high level. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE COMMENT 


The House Appropriations Committee has made special reference 
to those ships in the class D category of the Reserve Fleet and those 
stricken from the Navy list and awaiting disposal. The House Com- 
mittee states, 


That it fails to see any justification that requires their continued maintenance. 


I would be most happy if I could assure you that the problem will 
no longer exist in fiscal year 1959. 


LEGAL PROCESSES INVOLVED IN DISPOSAL 


In the first place, the legal processes involved in disposal are long 
and complicated. These processes require the cooperation and concur- 
rence of many Government agencies outside the Department of the 
Navy, namely, the Interservice Material Utilization Agency of the 
Department of Defense must determine that specific ships, except 
major combatants, are excess to the requirements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and confirm the Navy recommendations that ships are in fact 
excess. 

The Secretary of Commerce must analyze the impact that disposal 
of specific ships will have upon the national economy. For example 
he has just determined that the sale or disposal within the United 
States of 104 noncombatant ships at this time would have a serious 
effect upon United States business activities, and has advised that 
the disposal program for these ships be held in abeyance until a more 
propitious time. 

Senator Cuavez. What does the Department of Commerce have in 
mind by that suggestion ? 

Admiral Wixson. The particular ships, Mr. Chairman, are am- 
phibious types, rather small ships, and they have diesel engines in 
them which are suitable to be adapted to small power units. The 
thing they fear there is the flooding of the diesel-engine market with 
a large number of really first-class engines. 

Senator CuAvez. I understand. 

Admiral Witson. It would also affect the scrap steel market. 

We have, I might add, worked out an arangement with them where 
we can go ahead with 30 of these ships, and the rest on a phased pro- 
gram; in other words, slowing it up somewhat, without adverse effect. 

Senator Cuavez. So you cannot dispose of them until you have an 
agreement with the Department of Commerce or other governmental 
agencies ? 

Admiral Witson. That is correct, sir. 


ANTITRUST LAWS 


Also, the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice must de- 
termine that the antitrust laws are not being violated by the disposal 
of each ship. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do the antitrust laws come into the 
picture? 

Admiral Mumma. If I might add a point there, sir, if you would 
not mind my answering it ? 

Admiral Wirson. Yes. 
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Admiral Mumma. I suspect that one of the instances that might 
invoke antitrust would be the disposal of a group of ships, or large 
quantities, to a single, we will say, shipowner 

Senator Cuavez. Or buyer? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; single buyer—which could, in effect, con- 
stitute a monopoly. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. Thank you. 

All right, Admiral; proceed. 

Admiral Wirson. All these clearances require time. After clear- 
ances have been obtained, bids must be solicited and appropriately ac- 
cepted under conditions established by each of the interested Govern- 
ment activities. To date, we have been unable to obtain necessary au- 
poe ed for disposal of ships except for a few small-tonnage service 
cratt. 

Senator Cuavez. That is an example of what you spoke about? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. There are, also, some smaller types 
that no one objects to. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; proceed. 

Admiral Wiison. We will continue to make every effort to dispose 
of our excess ships, and hope to make substantial progress during 
fiscal year 1959. 





HOUSE CUT 


The House Committee reduced the appropriation “Ships and facil- 
ities, Navy,” by $12 million in the reserve-fleet area. This reduction 
was based on testimony contained on page 516 of the House hearings. 
This appears to be based on a misunderstanding of the testimony. 

Actually, the $12 million figure mentioned in Navy testimony rep- 
resents the pro rata share for those ships of the $91 million in all Navy 
appropriation titles which supported the entire reserve fleet in fiscal 
year 1958. 

This support included pay of naval personnel assigned to the re- 
serve fleet, storage and supply expenses for all reserve-fleet bases, and 
all incidental overhead. 

A significant reduction in the number of reserve-fleet ships will, of 
course, ultimately result in reduction in overall cost of the reserve 
fleet, but this cannot be immediately reflected in the budget on a 
strictly pro rata basis. 

Only $160,000 was planned to be spent on maintenance of class D 
ships under the “Ships and facilities, Navy,” appropriation title. 
Of this amount, $100,000 is the estimated maximum which could be 
saved under this appropriation title if we are able to dispose of all 
the class D and stricken ships during fiscal year 1959. 

This cut made by the House Tetacsriations Committee would 
critically curtail funds available for inactivation of active-fleet ships 
being retired and for the maintenance and modernization of reserve- 
fleet ships to be retained, not just those ships scheduled for disposal. 
It would require us to inactivate future ships without their required 
preservation. I urgently request, therefore, that this cut be fully 
restored by your committee. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR FUEL 


With respect to the fuel cut of $5 million, the figures originally sub- 
mitted were the best estimate of the steaming hours planned for fiscal 
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year 1959. Since that time, although fuel costs have decreased, fuel 
consumption has increased. The primary reasons for this increased 
consumption are— 

(1) the steaming hours of the ships remaining in the active 
fleet are increasing because of the requirement to fulfill the 
commitments heretofore covered by ships now being inactivated ; 
and 

(2) the newer ships are more complex and consume more 
fuel per mile. 

If, in spite of increased fuel consumption, continued lower costs 
for fuel result in expenditures less than estimated in the budget sub- 
mission, the difference can be applied to partially meet increases in 
wage and material costs. 

These wage and material costs in the area funded under the appro- 
priation title of “Ships and facilities, Navy,” alone have increased 
by about $15 million since the budget was submitted. The com- 
bination of barebone funding plus price increases is squeezing fleet 
maintenance uncomfortably doin to the breaking point. 


FUNCTIONS OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Our Shore Establishment exists solely to furnish essential services 
and material support to the fleet. For the Shore Establishment to 
do its job, adequate maintenance of the buildings, real estate, equip- 
ment in operation, and supplies and equipment in inventory must be 
cere she. 

Here again, the rising costs of labor and materials add to the prob- 
lem. Within the funds made available, we cannot fully Otte for 
these upward trends. 

We are continually probing to find improved methods of maintain- 
ing and operating the Shore Establishment, but increased efficiency 
alone cannot solve the long-range problem. As the level of mainte- 
nance goes down, breakdowns increase, so that the working force is 
continually diverted to meet emergencies. 

This, in turn, means less manpower available for the day-by-day re- 
quirements. Even with the maintenance funds requested this year, we 
will again be faced with a greater maintenance backlog for fiscal year 
1960, 


ALLOCATION REDUCTION 


To make ends meet, we have struggled with this problem for over 3 
years. In order to balance our total resources between major procure- 
ment, research, and development, and the need for immediate readi- 
ness, ways and means had to be found to reduce the allocation required 
for maintenance and operations. 

Two actions were necessary, and both have been done: 

(1) We have reduced the number of ships, aircraft, and shore 
facilities; and 

(2) We have held the request for funds for maintenance and 
operations to the barest minimum sufficient to cover only our most 
stringent needs. 
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Reductions in our shore activities are not casually effected. We 
have made many reductions in areas where there was not a most essen- 
tial peacetime need. We are fully aware of the impact on the local 
communities involved, but we have no choice if we are to maintain a 
proper balance within our available means. 

There is no glamour, no impressive new developments in mainte- 
nance and operations. However, it is an essential if we are to retain 
the capability of using our present weapons while the more effective 
and sophisticated ones are being developed. 


AUSTERITY PROGRAM 


The austerity of our program is illustrated by the fact that we ask 
only $2.4 billion to maintain and operate a naval establishment with 
an original value of about $55.2 billion; only 4 percent of our total 
initial investment. 

We urgently request that your committee restore the reductions in 
maintenance and operations funds made by the House Appropriations 
Committee. If this is not done, significanct curtailments will have to 
be made in an already austere program, which will further reduce our 
readiness and effectiveness. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS AND READINESS) ; AND 
REAR ADM. A. G. MUMMA, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


BupDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appropri- 
ations titled “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” and “Ships and 
facilities, Navy.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Program and financing 


l 
| 1957 actual | 1958 etree: 1959 estimate |1959amend-| 1959 revised 























| | ment 
be bad = ee 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Fiscal year 1952 pro- | 
gram: | | | 
(a) Ships....-...- $1, 724, 771 $18, 222, 000 | $13, 374, 0b ..- cc cnn | $12, 373, 000 
(b) Ordnance | owe wwndsienuiaeinnt) aii om .gdinsaiienatiiels bedkdtoauar dian semmencolieanindaad aeeienad aha ee 
2. Fiseal year 1953 pro- | } 
gram: | | 
(ah De iene 27, 463, 258 | 16, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 |......._-. 10, 000, 000 
(6) Ordnance -- ponents saealliaCcaaladd BP IEEE bcbg amnendanins bhsinietinanntiansaaaeimians andi ‘ 
3. Fiscal year 1954 pro- | 
gram } } 
(a) Ships. ....... 13, 831, 766 | 17, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 |...........- j 12, 000, 000 
(b) Ordnance _. 402, O86 | SG CSO Ivkiernscndoccnenas teteesbeemditedem aaa 
4. Fiscal year 1955 pro- | | | 
gram: | 
(a) Ships. ......- 47, 978, 703 | 55, 000, 000 | 33, COR GOB Tee conenens 33, 000, 000 
(b) Ordnance. __- 2) 073, 095 6,000, 000 | 1,000,000 |-------__. 1, 000, 000 
5. Fiscal year 1956 pro- Flog) Ree oe ; . 
gram: | 
(2) Ships......- 161, 367, 036 87, 000, 000 OU tot nc nmstouns | 47, 000, 000 
(b) Ordnance... _- 47, 279, 340 23, 000, 000 3S, GEO fonccceceosen | 12, 000, 000 
6. Fiscal year 1957 pro- | 
gram: | | | i 
(a) Ships........} 776, 284, 721 319, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 |...-.-.-..- 80, 000, 000 
_ (b) Ordnance....| 196, 660,099 | 113, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 |.........._.| 23, 000, 000 
7. Fiscal year 1958 pro- | 
gram: | | | 
(a) Shine. <.<....<! 32, 777, 153 662, 600, 000 354, 680,000 |.........- 354, 680, 000 
(b) Ordnance... 28, 227, 678 | 239, 000, 000 | BER, BAR OSD. bo ncincuecteinin i 152, 320, 000 
8. Fiscal year 1959 pro- | | | i 
gram: | | | 
arene siete thats eeaheaesceniebeien 36, 200, 000 | 514, 000, 000 | 101, 000, 000 | 615, 000, 000 
(b) Ordnance __-_.|_---- ceveniaditsiohia 14, 200, 000 | 173, 000, 000 | 49, 000, 000 222, 000, 000 
9. Fiscal year 1960 pro- | | | 
gram: | | 
(a) GK Stik penann cccmndien eidamwenwuaal Fk, es ic ncntwenne 70, 555, 000 
SS ae iv diaapicteieeiniaaiaceal a NED Uekntee eee nee on 24, 000, 000 
10. Shipbuilding admin- | | | | 
istrative expenses: | 
Gd. BRIA... cscian 27, 103, 501 28, 000, 000 ys fh 27, 800, 000 
(b) Ordnance --__- 3, 435, 511 4, 000, 000 GOR GI ictswantancs | 4, 000, 000 
11. Reserve tools and | | | | 
facilities. ........ 482, 523 435, 000 | ye SY Eee es. | 72, 000 
12. Electronics major | | | 
procurement.__-..- 74, 936, 806 70, 945, 000 104, 200, 000 | 45, 800, 000 150, 000, 000 
Total direct ob- | | 
ligations.....- 1, 442, 028, 047 | 1, 714, 602, 000 1, 655, 000, 000 | 195, 800, 000 | 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
6. Fiscal year 1957 pro- | | 
gram (ordnance) a i GE Aisaciedqscstial actehnsei asic inatemetnioehaiceenn! Ics ccantieae tect a 
7. Fiscal year 1958 pro- | | 
gram: | 
aes od ascent 1, 700, 000 | 3, 000, 000 j............| 3, 000, 000 
I UI lin aati ee RGR Sricntacicncctaceneunchnn teams cdeine eae 
12. Electronics major | 
procurement___.... | 14, 074, 257 14, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 |o----nnnennn 16, 000, 000 
Total reimburs- | | | 
able obligations_| 17, 215, 914 17, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 picnanditheicantedeiges 19, 000, 000 
} asia — SS eee ee 


Total obligations_! 1, 459, 243, 961 | 1,731, 602,000 | 1, 674,000,000 /195, 800,000 | 1, 869, 800, 000 
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SHIPBUILDING AND CoNVeRSION—Continued 


Program and financing—Continued 


| 

PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES—| 
continued 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance 
brought forward____._- 
Unobligated balance | 
(anticipated reim- | 
bursements to be | 


earned from military 
assistance fund reser- 
vations) transferred to 
other Navy accounts. -. 

Advances and  reim- 
bursements from other | 
accounts: 

Deliveries of mate- 
riel common to 
United States 
requirements or- 
dered by military 
assistance in cur- | 
rent year. .---- | 

All other- --_- 

Anticipated reimburse- 
ments for future years’ 
deliveries of materiel] 


common to United 
States requirements 
ordered by military | 
assistance in current | 
year..... | 
Recovery of prior-year 
obligations-_ -- 


Unobligated balance car- 
ried forward. _- 


Appropriation (New 
obligational author- | 
ity 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate 


| —$912, 976, 387 | —$955, 907, 371 


| 


920, 839 


— 428, 680 
— 12, 734, 514 
| 


— 100, 000 
5, 000 


19 79 


ile, 14 


—2, 415, 483 —1, 458, 385 


—7, 817, 107 | 


— 5, 000, 000 


955, 907, 371 | 1, 123, 588, 756 


1, 479, 700, 000 |! 1, 880, 000, 000 


| 
a 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| $1, 123,588,756 


| 
1959 estimate /1959 oman 1959 revised 


ment 





} 


~ —]2, 500, 000 |-- ~12, 500, 000 


—5, 000, 000 


ee 
848, 088, 756 |$11, 000, 000 | 


—5, 000, 000 


859, 088, 756 


| | 


1, 381, 000, 000 |206, 800, 000 1, 587, 800, 000 


1 Includes $296,000,000 provided by the Supplemental Defense Appropriation Act, 1958, Public Law 
85-322 approved Feb. 11, 1958. 
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Object classification 


rs } 
| 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | 1959 amend- | 1959 revised 





















































ment 
| | 
_ ws | 
Total number of permanent | 
a 5 4, 663 4,014 | 3, 387 3, 68 
Full-time equivalent of all other a 
positions la aes -| 4 3 2 < 
erage number of all emp oy- 
— 4, 550 3, 880 | RONDA insi<ciians 3, 642 
Number of employee ees at end of | F 
nas cocks ossbatiiesupaiad 4, 392 | 3, 657 3, 652 3, 652 
Average GS grade and salary 6 .3 $5, 022 [ 6 ~ $5, 078 | 6.4 $5,002 |... 6.4 $5,092 
Average salary of ungraded posi- | | 
tions oa » eccascesar | $4, 823 | $4, 982 $4, 983 +4, 983 
Direct obligations: _ 
@1 Personal services: — | 
Permanent positions.| $24, 827, 007 $21, 711, 700 $20, 532, 700 $20, 532, 700 
Positions other than 
permanent -- 17, 605 | 13, 000 TNO Pancsswss ds 9, 000" 
Other bereaum al serv- | | 
es _ 756, 192 | 519, 200 487, 200 |--- . 487, 200 
tn _ aD | = -_ = oan —— —s —— ae ne ed 
Total personal | 
service obliga- | | 
tions | 25,600,804 | 22,243,900 21, 028, 900 |-.-.- 21, 028, 900 
02 Travel. 623, 104 | 570, 000 | 570,000 |---.-- ; 570, 000 
03 ‘Transports ation of things. 1, 212, 910 | 1, 250, 000 | 1, 275, 000 . - 1, 275, 000 
04 Communication services 131, 971 | 130, 000 130, 000 }-...---. ; 130, 000 
05 Rents and utility serv- 
UE... ic scab anenett | 31, 279 | 30, 000 | SR OOD bis cccaticre tins 31, 000 
06 Printing and reproduc- 
eR 1, 197, 349 | 1, 150, 000 | 1, ER O00 b. .ccudieices 1, 150, 000 
07 Other contractual serv- | 
ee ee ee eae 548, 691,725 | 616,088,100 | 600, 783, 100 99, 000, 000 699, 783, 100 
08 Supplies and materials...| 55, 167, 855 60, 000, 000 62, 000, 000 3. 000. 000 65, 000, 000 
09 Equipment-.._.........- 781, 037,352 | 925,008,000 | 904,000, 000 87, 600, 000 991, 600, 000 
il Grants, subsidies, and i } 
CII... cans cece neck Bdiatbics 1, 344, 000 | 3, 907, G6 based. Sea 1, 237, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and | 
indemnities-..........-.- 776, 523 775, 000 Fee GED he sestinn dda. 3 775, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. --| 20, 732 | 20, 000 | Og ee | 20, 000 
Total direct obliga- | sseenrs 
SE ENRIREE Seale ase 1, 414, 491, 604 |1, 628, 609, 000 |1, 593,000,000 | 189, 600,000 | 1, 782, 600, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | | 
01 Equipment.............. 17, 215, 914 17, 000,000 | 19,000, 000 ell eee ee 19, 000, 000 
Total, Department of | | 
the Navy............ /1, 431, 707, 518 1, 645, 609, 000 [1, 612, 2, 000, 000 | 100, 600.008 1, 801, 600, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS . _ Sadie gts @ 
| } 
07 Other contractual services- -_| Dy EO face gn nce nonenn lens nsiiniawbeiiis sashes aie, come 
09 Equipment.................. | 27, 533, 015 | 85,993,000 | 62,000,000 | 6, 200, 000 68, 200, 000 
——$___ —— = = — _— _— 
Total allocation accounts. 27, 536, 4 443 | 85, 993, 000 | 62, 000, 000 Assisi istic 62, 000, 000 
Total obligations......_..- |1, 459, 243, 961 |1, 731, 602, 000 5, 674, 000,000 | 195, 800, 000 | 1, . 860, 800, 00 000 
Obligations are distributed as oie | roth 
follows: | 
Department of the Navy-.---!1, 431, 707, 518 |1, 645, 609, 000 |1, 612,000,000 | 189, 600,000 | 1, 801, 600, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission 27,125,821 | 84,900,000 | 62,000,000 | 6, 200, 000 68, 200, 000 
Department of Commerce. -- 410, 622 | RMR issih cnsinccaces Scien denaiachasts aes case I 




















684 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations: 
1. Maintenance and operation of 
the active fleet 
Active-fleet alterations and im- | 
provements. -- ; 
Technical support programs -__| 
Maintenance and preservation | 
of reserve fleet __ | 
5. Maintenance and operation of | 
Naval Reserve training ves- | 
sels. os ae aka! 
». Fuel for ships-- cet 
7. Procurement of maintenance 
material... 
. Fleet support facilities_ ; 
9. Departmental administration. 


de 


, 


Total direct obligations_ 


Reimbursable obligations: 


1, Maintenance and operation of 
the active fleet_- | 

2. Active-fleet alterations and im- 
provements. 

3. Technical support programs 

4. Maintenance and preservation 


of reserve fleet _ tedden 
5. Maintenance and ‘oper: ation of | 
naval reserve training vessels_| 
Fuel for ships-_-- beset et 
7. Procurement of maintenance | 
material _ 
. Fleet support facilities . 
9. Departmental administration 
Subhead, ‘‘.95 Assistance to Allied | 
Forces (exce pt MAP)’ 


Total reimbursable obligations..| 2 


Total obligations - -- 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from (—) other | 
accounts.........-- | 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
(69 Stat. 438) - 
Advances and reimbursements from | 
other accounts: 
Deliveries of material common to 
United States requirements or- 
dered by military assistance in | 
current year- 
All other- 
Anticipated re imbursements for future- | 
year deliveries of material common to 
United States requirements ordered | 
by military assistance in current 
year. 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
(69 Stat. 438) _ __- 
Unobligated balance no longer avail- | 
able_- 


Appropriation (new obligational | 
authority) --- 


Total new obligational authority con- 
sists of— 
Appropriation 


Transfer to ‘“‘Emergency fund’”’ | 
(71 Stat. 313) 
Transfer to ‘‘Medical care, Navy, 


1958”’ 


| 
i 
| 





A, propriation (adjusted) 


1957 actual 





$280, 104, 563 


83, 
68, 


| 
962, 160 | 
853, 223 | 
| 
| 


32, 043, 469 | 


7, 350, 623 
119, 324, 776 | 


920, 894 | 
994, 669 
542, 487 


61, 
94, 
15, 


, 096, 864 


_— 


, 790, 000 | 


150, 000 
, 900, 000 


nt 


9, 000 


20, 000 
195, 000 


2, 983, 608 | 
, 954, 000 | 
259, 446 | 


688, 946 | 


1, 960, 000 Jf 


1958 esti- 
mate 


| 
97, 803, 000 | 
69, 947, 000 | 


$293, 416, 000 


47, 093, 000 | 


| 
7, 944, 090 | 
120, 584, 000 | 


000 | 
O00 | 
000 


57, 450, 
100, 250, 
16, » G41, 


‘Sul, 128, 


000 


1, 709, 000 | 


, 000 | 
, 562 


000 | 


| 
, 000 | 
175, 000 
13, 107, 000 
5, 950, 175 | 
60, 263 


, 000 | 
7, 000 | 





—24, 644 | 
—4, 371, 215 | 


—51, 669 


|-19, 460, 000 |— 


—4, 082, 831 
6, 005, 715 


1, 967, 780 





| 


766, 040, 000 4 


766, 040, 000 | 





—28, 000 | 
—6, 005, 715 


-22, 080, 000 


—2, 785, 170 | 


6, 783, 885 | 


811, 100, 000 





1959 esti- 
mate 


$286, 035, 000 


80, 592, 000 


68, 324, 000 | 


42, 422, 000 


11, 226, 000 





1959 


! 
1959 amend- 
ment 


+-$1, 500, 000 


120, 211, 000 |_____- 


73, ( 
92, 151, 000 


088, 000 | 


15, 189, 000 | 


78 , 


238, 000 


1, 700, 000 


200, 000 | 


2, 300, 000 
10, 000 


50, 000 
175, 000 


11, 800, 000 
3, 458, 000 

7, 000 
1, 000, 000 
20, 700, 000 


809, 938, 000 


—6, 783, 885 


—19, 100,000 |_ 


5, 183, 885 | 


789, 238, 000 | 


+1, 500, 000 


willed +1, 500, 000 





| 820, 000, 000 | | 789, 238, 000 
| —900, 000 | 0 0 
—8, 000, 000 0 0 
| 766, 040, 000 | 81, 100, 000 | | 789, 238, 000 +1, 500, 000 


| 81 


| 
| 1959 revised 


, 035, 000 


2, 092, 000 
, 324, 000 


2, 422, 000 
, 226, 000 
, 211, 000 
3, 088, 000 


2, 151, 000 
15, 189, 000 





, 738, 000 


—~ 


, 700, 000 


200, 000 
, 300, 000 


10, 000 


50, 000 
175, 000 


_ 


, 800, 000 
458, 000 


a 


__| 7,000 


, 000, 000 


. 700, 000 


& 


_ 


, 438, 000 
3}, 783, 885 


\—19, 100, 000 


5, 183, 885 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 790, 738, 000 


790, 738, 000 
0 


0 





790, 738, 000 
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Object classification (original estimate) 


ae —_ ie — a en a Se aie ee re 
































| 1957 actual | 1958esti- | 1959 esti- | 1950 amend- | 1950 revised 
} mate mate ment 
_ — ee - = ee: _ — ae ee - — cahaseeaied a 
Total number of permanent positions_-| 10, 598 10, 236 | 9, 665 |__. Saou 9, 665 
Full-time equivalent of all other posi- | | | 
tions. --- 6 3 naawteal 3 
Average number of all employees. - - - 10, 365 9, 570 = es 9, 570 
Number of employees at end of year- 10, 695 9, 569 ioe | 9, 569 
Average GS grade and salary 6.3 $5, 022 | 6.4 $5, 078 6. 4 $5, | reese F 4 %, 092 
Average salary of ungraded positions- -| 4, 823 4 983 | Pye bstnn itedinintid 4, 983 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions___. -| $40, 837, 067 | $40,650,000 | $39,337,000 |__.._...___- | $39, 337, 000 
Positions other than pe rmanent__- 45, 590 25, 000 SO 20, 000 
Other personal services. -..........- .. se 030, 650 1, 970, 000 be ], ek GE hdeah cbkesoun | 1,816, 000 
Total personal service obligations_| 43, 913, 307 42, 645, 000 | er 173, 000° fic koe veenincl 41, 173, 000 
Direct obligations: | 
01 Personal services... 42, 924,307 | 41,656,000 | 40,286,000 |___._..___.__| 40, 286, 000 
02 Travel... 4, 926, 435 | 4, 604, 000 6 OOO. 1 4. cncttnteos 4, 770, 000 
03 Transports ation of things. _- 4,159,812 | 3,500,000} 4,341,000 |__..._._____- | 4,341, 000 
04 Communication services 1, 910, 017 1, 842, 000 1,660, 000 |_............| 1,660,000 
05 Rents and utility services. _- a 8,702,011 | 8,581,000 | 7,570,000 A ade ra alien cine 7, 570, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction____- 1, 848, 364 | = 1, 686, 000 | es ¢ 3 eee | 1,600, 000 
07 Other contractual services __ 384, 690, 821 | 416, 937,000 | 404, 210, 000 |+$1, 500, 000 | 405, 710, 000 
Services performed by | 
other agencies_-_ 19, 866,807 | 20,344,000 | 20,327,000 |_...........-. | 20,327, 000 
Labor contracts with for- 
eign governments !______ 9, 528,250 | 10,239,000 | 9,959,000 j............. | 9, 959, 000 
Labor provided by Fed- 
eral Republic of Ger- | 
many and the Berlin | 
RN Fi bes ncencen 24, 644 28, 000 - Tg eee . 
0& Supplies and m aterials ‘ 242, 794, 163 | 248,045,000 | 237, 208,000 |.............]| 237, 208, 000 
09 Equipment aL 689, 453 50, 423, 000 U5; 306, C08 jo caseauanaue 34 268, 000 
10 L ands and structures 439, 880 400, 000 CR ho | 400, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contri- 
butions & 2, 421, 000 DUANE | cone neteoens | 2,344, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indem- | | 
nities , 194, 990 | 195, 000 | WO Lote ie 195, 000 
15 Taxes and ¢ ssessments puma 396, 910 227, 000 SUNG UNS Vawdcadinteioent | 100, 000 
Total direct obligations_...__| 764, 096, Bé4 811, 128, 000 789, 238, 000 a +1, , 500, 000 | 790, 738, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
01 Personal services jhe ak 989, 000 | 989, 000 mi ee 887, 000 | Se aasealencn 887, 000 
07 Other contractual services... _- 5, 072, 392 7, 106, 000 SE Cine ere | 5, 200, 000 
08 Supplies and materials........| 2,915, 000 2, 885, O00 “3, 818, 000 |... -2-25.-..- | 2,813, 000 
ee | Se 12, 983, 608 13, 107, 000 11, 800, 000 i iaties geal ee | 11, 800, 000 
Total reimbursable obliga- | Bi | | 
Gs cea nkidilwecitdceecus 21, 960,000 | 24, 087, 000 , eer 20, 700, 000 
Total obligations. ..........- 786, 056, 864 | 835,215,000 | 809, 938, 000 +1, 500, ( 000 ; 811, 438, 000 





1957, ll, 416; 1958, 11,082; 1959, 10,900, 


1957, 27; 1958, 27. 


Average number of persons: 
2 Average number of persons: 
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Program and financing (revised) 
7 
Budget | Revised 
document | estimate | Difference 
as amended | 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
Direct obligations: 
1, Maintenance and operation of the active fleet. _....._.- | $286, 035, 000 $285, 745, 000 | —$290, 000 
2. Active fleet alterations and improvements--.--.....-..-. 82,092,000 | 82,002,000 |............_- 
3. Technical support programs............................ 68, 324,000 | 68, 312, 000 —12, 000 
4. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet. _....___- | 42,422,000} 42,422,000 |..........__.. 
5. Maintenance and operation of naval reserve training | | 
I a i ol eel Detect a | BLS Ge F COR UP feu cc eed cs 
SA CR in scien sp Pol ed ciate dp adcnsdeetesubpeandet | 120,211,000 | 120,211,000 |_....... 
7. Procurement of maintenance material__...............- | 73,088,000 | 73,088,000 |.-.-....._._._- 
8. Fleet support facilities _ hit cdes Sacetabateneeeee | 92,151, 000 - 151,000 '........ ¥ 
9. Departmental administration. .............----._- =e 15, 189, 000 15, 189, 000 |_..... 
EE Ge =. 23> dace de ke nena caeene _790, 738, 00 | 790, 436, 000 —302, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
1. Maintenance and operation of the active fleet. ___.____-| 1, 700, 000 | 1, 700, 000 | Reese dA cos 
2, Active fleet alterations and improvements.....-......_-| 200, 000 | WE Tseidens Abies 
3. Technical support programs...-.........-..--.-...--_-- 2, 300, 000 | 2, 300, 4 ee 
4. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet. -____- | 10, 000 10, 000 |__. 
5. Maintenance and — of Naval Reserve training | | 
Wes acoscctonin5: ‘ wesadehtcabesd 50, 000 50, 000 
6. Fuel for ships- sae 175, 000 175, 000 
7. Procurement of maintenance material ‘ 11, 800, 000 11, 800, 000 
8. Fleet support facilities _ - 3, 458, 000 | 7, 158,000 | +23, 700, 000 
9. Departmental administration - - | 7, 000 7, 000 | 
Subhead .95 Assistance to Allied Forces (except MAP) - 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 | 
Total reimbursable obligations 20, 700, 000 | 24, 400, 000 ; +3, 700, 000 
Total obligations. _- 811, 438, 000 814, 836, 000° +3, 398, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts__--- Ee eres, ee a ne ea 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438). | —6, 783,885 | —6, 783,885 /__........ s 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | | 
Deliveries of material common to United States | | 
requirements ordered by military assistance in 
current year. Seo aeee 5 CBee rae. 8s Psy ee ate be. 
All other___. _...| —19, 100, 000 —22, 800,000 | —3, 700, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for ‘future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year -- Ls aaeucko tie linsaeeliee 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438)_.____- -| 1S 183, 885 5, 185, Bet i. 
Unobligated balance no longer available---.-.............-- - ES Ses 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.-.-_--- | 790, 738, 000 | 790, 436, 000 | —302, 000 
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Object classification (revised) 
t: pada | Rovibed | 
| document as estimate Difference 
amended | 
8 gity. kt AE BRED e HEE pcraiis ity 
Total number of permanent positions- vaiedataustuibiteies 9, 665 | 9, 679 | +14 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions______- weet cis 3 BAL: dobk aden 
Average number of all employees. -_______- anehaat 9, 570 | 9, 584 | +14 
Number of employees at end of year- - | 9, 569 9, 583 | +14 
Average GS grade and salary. 6.4 $5, 092 | 6.4 $5,092 ae 
Average salary of ungraded positions. nibihilaredal es dete lemikcuahade 4, 983 4, 983 |_- 
Personal service obligations: q 
Permanent positions___- - —? _ $39, 337,000 | $39, 389, 000 |. +$52, 000 
Positions other than permanent __- 20, 000 | 20, 000 |____ cid 
Other personal services... 1, 816, 000 | 1, 816, 000 | = 
Total personal services obligations. ._________- ‘ 41, 173, 000, 1 amy 225, 000 | +-52, 000 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services............... 40, 286,000 | 40, 286, ooo | |. 
02 Travel. 3 4, 770, 000 4,770, 000 |_- 
03 Transportation of MR ia3 A eee 4, 341, 000 | 4, 341, 000 c 
04 Communication services___- ae iL 1, 660, 000 1. 660, 000 Bi Rive hia che 
OF Bestsand wints eeviad..................4......... 7, 570, 000 | Ba IT cotter 
06 Printing and reproduction_.....................___... 1, 600, 000 | 1, 600,000 |_._____ 
07 Other contractual services...._......-..----------... | 405,710,000 | 405, 458,000 —252, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__.._._._____ | 20,327,000 | 20,327,000 |_.........___. 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !_______| 9, 959, 000 | © SOG hoe ds. 
Labor provided by Federa! Republic of Germany 
ond: tae Dartin meantrete fo. os 5 io acackisiaecihacdatn gi, ARR Pa eee eee ee 
OB \Gupaiies ana. metefiak... 22055. dS ces | 237, 208,000 | 237, 158, 000 | —50, 000 
09 Equipment ithe daagsh ts tai cdchiaesalghash datitediate alee 54, 268,000 | 84,268,000 |_..........._- 
19 Lands and structures i webiadsselidaku dil dks kcith aA he sae 400, 000 | sks. tet 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_............... 2, 344, 000 DORR ee be. oon ots doin 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities____....__...______. 195, 000 | WOOD Wcdcdescacddé. 
BS Tym OI Cain aici obi dni ike bmtdc tes 100, 000 | 100, 000 ai sthiidindl 
Total Givect oblentinns..<...6 <5 ess hil | 790, 738, 000 | 790, 436, 000 | — 302, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
i BE BON, said cticina ks densch aecctiinsnieaiasaiaicte Balai 887, 000 | 939, 000 | +52, 000 
07 Other contractual services........................___. 5, 200, 000 8,444,000 | +3, 244,000 
Gas es Git NITION. « 5 cs acdcddndincseoncedieus 2, 813, 000 | 3, 213, 000 | +400, 000 
I a a a a | 11,800,000 | 11, 800, 000 Fenner 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.......-._........ imndditibnd 4,000 | +4, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...._............____. c 20, 700, 000 A ine 24, 400, 000 | +3, 700, 000 





+3, 700, 000 





1 Average number of persons: 
* Average number of persons: 1957, 27; 1958, 27. 


26879—58 44 





1957, HI, 416; 1958, 11,082; 1959, 10,900. 
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Sup BUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


Senator Cuavez. All right, Admiral Beardsley. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, two appropriations, fund pro- 
curement and Operations and Maintenance of the ships of the Navy. 

Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy: The House recommended a net 
increase of $428,600,000. This results from an increase of $521 ,600,- 
000 for the POLARIS program, an increase of $11 million for ac- 
celerating 3 guided-missile submarines, and a decrease of $104 million 
in other programs. 

We are requesting full restoration of the programs cut by the House ; 
however, the House overestimated the POLARIS augmentation cost 
by $29 million. Thus, the adjusted figure requested in the reclama 
is $2,091,400,000, or $75 million above the amount recommended by 
the House. 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


The House cut this appropriation $17,028,000. The Senate has been 
requested to approve an appropriation amount of $790,436,000. This 
is the equivalent of complete restoration of the House cut, taking into 
consideration the reduction of $302,000 effected by the second budget 
amendment. 

Vice Admiral Combs, representing the Chief of Naval Operations, 
will present his statement, and is here for coverage of the phase of 
shipbuilding and conversion, and Vice Admiral Wilson, whom you 
have just heard is, present for the phase of ships and fac ‘ilities. ‘Ad- 
miral Mumma, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, will testify on both 
appropriations. 

I suggest at this time that Vice Admiral Combs be permitted to 
read his statement. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Admiral Comes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreci iate the opportunity you have given me to discuss with you the 
Navy’s fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding and conversion program. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has discussed the national military 
and naval problems confronting us today. I will therefore confine my 
remarks to their impact on the shipbuilding requirements of the 
United States Navy and our fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding and conver- 
sion program. 

WORLD TENSIONS 


From all indications, world tensions, with the threat of limited or 
all-our wars, will continue for many years. Also, for the future, we 
can expect only a small percentage of the assistance which the navies 
of our allies afforded in World Wars I and II. We therefore have no 
other choice but to maintain a strong navy. 

The Navy as a member of the U nited States defense team, must be 
prepared for any eventuality. This team must deter wars, if possible, 
and be prepared to win any type war if it should come. We must be 
prepared to act promptly and contribute our full share toward win- 
ning wars of limited objectives in order that they may remain limited. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Various studies have been conducted over the past 3 years by the 
Navy’s most experienced officers and scientists, in order to determine 
the ‘Navy’s requirements for the future, including those for ship- 
building. These studies are under continuous review by our long- 
range objectives group and, for shipbuilding, by our standing com- 
mittee for shipbuilding and conversion. 

As we can foresee the strategic implications of the future, we must 
maintain a navy of about the same number of ships that we are oper- 
ating today. at 4) ‘ 

Over 80 percent of the ships in our Navy today were built during 
World War II. Many revolutionary improvements have been made in 
ship propulsion and weapon systems since that time, which have made 
most of our World War LI ships obsolete. Also, these ships have seen 
14 to 17 years of hard service, and maintenance costs are mounting. 

We have modernized many of these old ships over the years but 
design limitations preclude doing much more that is useful to these 
ships. The present costs of conversions and the very limited life left 
in these ships make further conversions economically infeasible except 
in a few cases. 

We are therefore faced with the necessity of constructing relatively 
large numbers of ships, at a time when construction and equipment 
costs are high. 

ACCUMULATIVE COSTS 


As Admiral Burke has stated, expenditure targets have made it 
necessary to stretch out the building times of a large number of our 
ships and to defer the award of some contracts. 

This, coupled with increased construction costs due to spiraling 
wages and material costs, changes in characteristics of ships to in- 
corporate new technical developments in weapons and other equip- 
ment, has resulted in substantial increases in the price of some ships. 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS 


Because of these accumulative costs, certain ships in prior years’ 
programs may have to be canceled in order that the remaining ships 
will be fully funded within the appropriations available. 

Accordingly, it was recommended to the President, and the Presi- 
dent directed, that work on the construction and conversion of nine 
ships be halted. At the same time, the President rescinded the au- 
thority for these ships. 

The ships involved are 2 escort vessels and the conversion of 1 am- 
phibious assault ship in the fiscal 1957 program and 4 guided missile 
frigates and 2 guided missile cruiser conversions in the fiscal 1958 
program. 

Subsequent to the President’s action, this committee has requested 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy that the Department of De- 
fense withdraw its plans to cancel the conversion of the amphibious 
assault ship and the construction of two destroyer escorts, since the 
committee expects to recommend additional funds to carry out the 
completion of these ships. Further, the committee has requested that 


cancellation of the other ships be withheld until further action can 
be decided upon. 
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The Secretary of the Navy has informed the Secretary of Defense 
of the desires of the committee, and the problem is under active con- 
sideration in the Department of Defense. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET PROGRAM 


Originally, the President’s budget for shipbuilding and conver- 
sion included provisions for 22 new ships and 8 conversions, includ- 
ing the 2 POLARIS submarines. 

Since first submitting our budget request to the Congress, two ships, 
a new construction ammunition replenishment ship and one conver- 
sion of an existing ship to a seaplane tender, were deleted from the 
program. This was done in order to provide $29 million which we 
needed to apply to the cost of the two POLARIS submarines in the 
President’s budget which we consider to be of the highest priority. 
The two ships deleted will be requested in our fiscal year 1960 ship- 
building program. 

The fiscal year 1959 program with these two reductions total 21 
new ships and 7 conversions. 

During the review of the fiscal year 1959 program, the House elimi- 
nated funds without prejudice for the construction of two amphibious 
ships, because the necessary tonnage authorization was not yet avail- 
able. The necessary authorization is contained in a bill which was 
approved by the House on June 17, 1958. 

We request that the funds for these two ships be restored since they 
will be needed when this bill is enacted into law. These two ships, an 
amphibious assault ship and an amphibious transport, dock added 
to the amphibious assault ship in the fiscal year 1958 program, will 
give us a modest beginning toward a modern amphibious force. 


ACTION ON AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Cuavez. Do I understand that while the House has acted 
on the authorization, no Senate action has yet been taken? 

Admiral Comss. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Admiral Mumma. We expect a hearing soon, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. That could be done before this bill is acted on? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

We have assurance from the committee that they will act promptly. 

Senator Extenper. Admiral, according to your statement the De- 
fense Department has actually been studying the request made by 
this committee for the continuation of the construction of an amphib- 
ious assault ship and two destroyer escorts. 

Now, how do those ships differ from the two that you say you need 
authorization for ? 

Admiral Mumma. One ship that needs authorization is a new ship, 
the LPH. It is of the same general type as the conversion in Phila- 
delphia. 

Now, the first ship of this type, newly constructed, is in the 1958 
program. This would be the second ship in that program of new 
construction. 

Senator E.tenper. Generally speaking, is it the same type ? 

Admiral Mumma. Same general type, for the same general purpose. 

Senator Ex.enper. It is an old ship, old hull? 
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Admiral Mumma. It is an old ship, old hull, and it cost a great deal 
in relation to the cost of the new ship. That is the reason why we 
originally had chosen cancellation. 


AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIPS 


Senator ELLenpEr. Now, these other two ships for amphibious as- 
saulting purposes, those are new ships? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. That is a different type. 

Senator E.xenver. I see. 

Admiral Mumma. That is different than anything else previously 
discussed. 

Senator ELienper. Of course, the two that are now being built, the 
destroyer escorts, are likewise new ships? 

Admiral Mumma. They are new ships. 

Senator Exrenper. The reason I called that to the attention of the 
committee is this: 

The Defense Department was about to cancel the contract for the 
two destroyer escorts on which it had spent $5.7 million. It struck 
me that the funds already expended should be saved, especially since 
the Navy testified that these 2 ships would be needed in 1960, 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. They will be needed. We could use 
them very effectively. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you state that you are studying the proposal 
to cancel the other ship that you have in mind, in Philadelphia? 

Senator ELLENDER. Not to cancel. 

Admiral Comss. Not to cancel. To continue with them, sir. Those 
are the two DE’s that are being built. 

Senator Eitenper. As I understand it, two ships are needed, and if 
this committee provides the money I do not suppose there will be any 
problem about the continuance 4 

Admiral Comps. Not a bit, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If I recall correctly, you wanted $13 million? 

Admiral Mumma. That was the amount for the two DE’s; that is 
correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELtenper. There was testimony as to whether or not it 
would be advisable to continue the LPH because of the age of the 
ship ? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct; the age of the ship, and the very 
small spread in dollars between the conversion of that ship and the 
building of a new ship. 


EXPENDITURES ON CONVERTED SHIP 


Senator EiLenper. As I remember, on this converted ship you have 
spent a little over a million dollars or a million and a half. 

Admiral Mumma. That would be around $2 million, total cost. 

Senator ELLENpDER. $2 million total cost. 

Is it your view that it would be better to lay that aside and build a 
new one? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Mumma. The difference between the two, of course, Sen- 
ator Ellender, is time. 

Senator ELLenper. Time. I understand. 
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Admiral Mumma. That isthe fundamental difference. 

Senator Extenper. But, still, if you make your decision and the 
converted ship is needed, I think this committee would probably go 
along and provide sufficient funds. 

Senator Cuavez. Especially if time is of the essence. If you can 
convert this one now, why wait until 1960 to build one? 

Admiral Mumma. This is the exact matter that is under study in 
the Department of Defense, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Evtenper. Well, I understood that the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, General Pate, wanted the ship as soon as he could 
get it. So I hope you give it study, so that this committee can take 
the proper action. 

Admiral Mumma. I think a letter will be forthcoming to the chair- 
man relatively soon on this matter, sir. 

Senator Ertenper. Good. Thank you. 


LONG-LEAD TIME ITEMS 


Admiral Comps. The House has recommended that the funds for 
long-lead-time items for a nuclear-powered carrier be eliminated. 
The Navy intends to ask for a carrier in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

The advance procurement of long-lead-time components will per- 
mit orderly construction, and will enable us to complete the ship 6 
months earlier than we otherwise would be able to do. 

This carrier is urgently needed to provide for an orderly carrier 
construction program and for the orderly development of modern 
mobile naval striking forces which are, and will continue to be, cen- 
tered around aircraft carriers. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, before we go into the question 
of POLARIS submarines, I just wanted the admiral to look at that 
paragraph dealing with long-lead-time items for a nuclear-powered 
carrier. 

The House did not say that we should not have it. The House said 
we should study it more. But your statement emphasizes the fact 
that you are convinced now that you are going to need it and that you 
will ask for it next year ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Rogertson. If we give you the $35 million on certain long- 
lead-time items, it would advance the delivery date, if it is authorized 
next year, by at least 6 months, Mr. Chairman. I am interested in 
that matter, and I wanted to put a little emphasis on that one thing. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad you did, Senator. 

Senator Extenper. How much opposition, if any, is there among 
the Chiefs of Staff as to the erection or building of this sort of 
ship ? 

Admiral Comes. It is my understanding that it has been approved 
all through the Department of Defense, that we should have this new 
carrier, should ask for this new carrier in 1960, 


TOTAL CARRIERS 


Senator E.tenprer. How many will that make, all total? 
Admiral Comes. That is the eighth new ship. 
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Senator Rozertson. But not eight atomic powered ? 

Admiral Comps. It will be the second atomic-powered carrier. 

Senator Rorertson. That is the point. You want the second be- 
cause the Newport News Shipyard is doing a good job on the first 
one ¢ 

Admiral Comns. Yes, sir; they are doing a very good job. I defer 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Ships on that. 

Admiral Mumma. I can say that heartily, Senator Robertson. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LATER MODELS 


Senator ELitenper. Well, are there many new improvements in the 
later models, so as to make them less vulnerable to air attack? 

Admiral Mumma. Each of the Forrestal carriers are called For- 
restal class, but each one is a better ship than the last one, the one that 
has preceded it, because we have the increased knowledge over the 
year’s length of time, so that in development we can incorporate the 
very latest changes in each of these ships, so that no two of them are 
identical. They are about the same size, and beyond that they have 
many, many changes in them. 

Senator Extenper. Have you completed the atomic ship ? 

Admiral Mumma. Not the first one. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST OF CARRIER 


Senator ELLeENpER. How much did you estimate would be the cost of 
that ship ? 

Admiral Mumma. That was estimated in the original budget at 
$314 million. 

Senator ELLenper. That is with all equipment ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

There has been some repricing in that connection. 

Senator ELitenper. What will be the total cost before you get 
through ? 

Admiral Mumma. We suspect it will cost in the order of $380 mil- 
lion. 

Senator ELLenper. How about the new one that you contemplate; 
what is the cost of that ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. We anticipate it will be back down in the range 
of $300 million. 

Senator CHavez. Why? 

Admiral Mumma. Because we are making some changes in the de- 
sign of that ship, which will make it cheaper. 

‘Senator CHavez. I am for it, but I am just wondering how you can 
do it, with all of the new improvements, designing, and so forth? 

Admiral Mumma. It is going to be a somewhat smaller ship, in the 
first. place, than the first nuclear-powered ship. This is to be desired 
because of the attempt to restrict the real growth of these ships. They 
are getting quite large, and although the largeness in itself is a virtue 
at sea, it is not such a virtue in the harbors. 

Senator Cuavez. Would they have any value in a battle, in combat? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 


Senator Cuavez. Wouldn’t a smaller ship be less of a target than 
a large one? 
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FLEET OPERATIONS IN NORTH ATLANTIC 


Admiral Comes. Of the two carriers, the relative size as a target 
would make very little difference. Our experience with the For- 
restal in one of our fleet operations in the North Atlantic, up around 
Iceland, last year, where we had the Forrestal and smaller carriers 
all operating together, was that we found that some 95 percent of 
the time, in all kinds of sea conditions and weather conditions, the 
Forrestal could operate its aircraft because of its size. 

It was much steadier, where the smaller ships would show a much 
less utilization in the same weather, operating right alongside. So 
there is a virtue, as far as operating is concerned, and as far as war- 
time conditions are concerned, in having a ship of the Forrestal size. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S “ARK ROYAL” CARRIER 


Senator Rosertson. Admiral, is the Ark Royal Great Britain’s 
largest carrier ? 

Admiral Comps. I believe it is. 

Senator Rosertson. The Ark Royal against our Saratoga makes it 
look like a very small ship ? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. How will this second atomic-powered carrier 
that you propose, if authorized, compare in size with the Ark Royal? 

Admiral Comes. It would still be larger than the Ark Royal, sir. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; it would be nearly as large as the For- 
ve stal. 

As you know, the first nuclear carrier the /'nterprise, is a little bit 
larger than the Forrestal, whereas we expect this ship to be somewhat 
smaller than the Forrestal class, but still retain the same operational 
capability. 

SPIRALLING DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Senator Exiienper. I will tell you this: I hope and pray that you 
men know what you are doing, because if these expenditures continue, 
I don’t know what will happen. Here are two ships that will cost 
almost $700 million, and if we keep on spending at the rate we are 
spending now, Admiral, we may not need to fire those because we are 
going to lose our way of life. 

Now, remember, this Congress, as I have often said, has lost the 
purse strings. It is in your hands, because we do, as a rule, what you 
suggest ; and I hope you are on the right track. 

I have had occasion to talk with different officers at the Army-Navy 
Club and many of them have asked me: “Why build carriers when 
the Air Force can handle the airlanes”? There still appears to be much 
conflict among the three services which, if not corrected in some way, 
will lead us to destroy our economy without question, because this 
country, as I have often said cannot possibly survive and spend at the 
rate of some forty-odd-billion dollars a year for defense. 

Senator Cuavez. I agree, generally, with your statement. I think 
vou have the right to be concerned about expenses. But suppose we 
did not have the ships? Then what would happen? What is the use 
of having billions and billions pile up if you cannot protect ourselves ? 

Senator Exiienper. The thing is this: As I have just indicated, I 
hope we do not have to use any of our military equipment in any war, 
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but if we keep on as we are going now, war or no war, our economy is 
going to be destroyed. With these vast expenditures, we are already 
on the way. 

Admiral Mumma. I might comment on that statement, briefly, 
Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLenper. Make it as long as you can, because I need a lot 
of encouragement. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING COST OF SHIPS 


Admiral Mumma. I certainly share your concern in this matter 
about the increasing cost of ships. There are two factors, and I think 
they are a little bit unfortunate, at the present time, that contribute to 
this problem. 

One of them is that at the present time we are the major users of 
nuclear power in the world, our Navy, so that we are amortizing a 
brand new industry. We are pioneermg a completely new industry. 
This is always costly at the beginning of something. 

As you know weil from business operations, after something has 
been in operation for many years the amortization of the capital costs 
and the other things are very much more reasonable; but today, being 
the major customer and leading the field, as we are, we find ourselves 
in this unfortunate position of « carrying the load. 

Now, I do not think we should shrink from that job. I think we 
have to continue doing this, because there would not be any nuclear 
power industry unless we do it, and it can do this for us, because it 
does so much militarily for our naval program. 

That, in itself, is a pretty large chunk of our increase in cost. 

Senator Exzenper. Then what are you doing? Do you want to ex- 
periment with atomic energy in that manner ? “Ts that your idea ? 


EXAMPLE OF MILITARY ADVANTAGES 


Admiral Mumma. No, sir; we are not just trying it out, because it 
does wonderful things for us. It is not too experimental, ‘but it does 
provide things that we cannot get in any other fashion: military ad- 

vantages. I ‘would like to give you an example. 

During World War II, the Germans, to get a closed- -cycle subma- 
rine, were paying for hydrogen peroxide propulsion in their sub- 
marines, a dollar and a half a kilowatt-hour. Now, we are used to 
paying a few mills, or at most a cent or two, for a kilowatt-hour of 
power. They were paying a dollar and a half in order to operate a 
submarine submerged. 

Now, our nuclear submarines are far cheaper. Ours cost only a few 
cents a kilowatt-hour to operate, just a little bit more than oil. 

Senator Exrenper. Of course, we are thinking of two different 
things, Admiral. I simply question the use of air craft carriers in this 
missile age. That is what I question. I may be in error about it. I 
hope Iam. But I simply question the plausibility of their employ- 
ment in a nuclear war. 

I am no naval expert by any means, but with all I hear from the 
men in the service, in all three services, I am deeply concerned. 

Admiral Mumma. I think you are right, Senator, because the hull 
and machinery used to be the majority of the cost ina ship. Now the 
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electronics, the missiles, and the nuclear power has made the cost of 
the ship, of the ship itself, a very small proportion of the total cost. 


RANGE OF NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


Senator Roperrson. How much range would this nuclear power add 
to the carrier ? 

Admiral Mumma. It just makes the difference between a few days 
and infinity. I mean, it is almost incomparable, the range advantages 
you get from nuclear power. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; proceed, Admiral. 


POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Admiral Comers. The House has proposed funds to increase the 
number of POLARIS submarines from 2 to 6. These, plus the 3 in 
the fiscal year 1958 supplemental budget, would bring the number of 
POLARIS submarines authorized to a total of 9. 

As Admiral Burke has indicated, the replacement of ships pro- 
vided by the 1959 shipbuilding program will not provide for an ade- 
quate Navy. We need larger appropriations for shipbuilding over 
the next few years. 

The fiscal year 1959 program, which I would like now to describe 
briefly, contains only the most urgently needed ships. 


FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINES 


The Navy has the utmost confidence in the progress being made in 
our POLARIS program. These POLARIS submarines will add to 
the Nation’s deterrent forces and provide a weapon of mass retalia- 
tion should it be required. Of paramount importance is the part this 
ship will play as a deterrent in preventing either an all-out war or a 
limited war from growing into a general war. 

In addition to the POLARIS weapons system, it will also have 
torpedo tubes and carry torpedoes, chiefly for its own defense. 

It will have very long endurance at full power. 

We have 2 conventional-powered and 4 nuclear-powered guided- 
missile submarines in previous programs. We also have two conver- 
sions of conventionally powered submarines. This submarine then 
will give us 5 nuclear and 4 conventionally powered guided-missile 
submarines. 

GUIDED-MISSILE SUBMARINE 


The guided-missile submarine is designed chiefly to deliver missiles 
against land targets that threaten our control of the seas. The stealth 
and secrecy with which these ships can operate gives them an added 
potential in warfare. 

This submarine will carry REGULUS IT missiles. 

It will have active and passive sonar for detection of enemy sub- 
marines. 

It will have torpedo tubes and carry torpedoes for use against sub- 
marines or surface ships. 

Tt will have very long endurance at full power. 

We have 2 conventional-powered and 4 nuclear-powered guided- 
missile submarines in previous programs. We also have two con- 
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versions of conventionally powered submarines. This submarine then 
will give us 5 nuclear and 4 conventionally powered guided-missile 
submarines. 

NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES 


The mission of this submarine is to destroy all types of enemy ships. 
Although they are designed primarily for use against submarines, 
they w ill also be very effective against surface ships. 

This ship will have torpedo tubes and will carry torpedoes or anti- 
submarine missiles. The bow of this submarine is especially designed 
for optimum sonar performance. The machinery will be designed 
and located for quiet operation. 

The design of this submarine will embody all the new information 
we have gained from our earlier nuclear-powered submarines, and our 
high- -speed experimental submarine, the Albacore. 

‘We have 14 of this attack- -type submarine approved so far in pre- 
b ious pr ogr ams. 


REPLACEMENT OF REACTOR OF U.S. S. “SEAWOLF” 


Two major types of reactor plants were developed for submarines. 
The pressurized water-type reactor, used in the U. S. S. Nautilus, 
and the sodium-cooled reactor as installed in the Seawolf. The pres- 
surized-water reactor has proven to be very successful while that in- 
stalled in the Seawolf has proved to be less satisfactory and efficient. 

Senator Cuavez. Isn’t it a fact that, it is not less efficient; it is not 
efficient at all? Is that not the real truth concerning the Seawolf? 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman, we have found that at the present 
time the ship is temporarily operating satisfactorily, but there is a 
great risk of casualties in this plant that we do not want to encounter. 
We have already had one series of serious casualties with the plant, 
which has reduced her ability to make full power, so that another 
casualty would probably put her out of commission completely, and 
we wish to utilize the present core, use up the power that is in it, and 
then put in a new reactor plant of a different type. 

Senator Satronstauu. If I may interrupt, you used the word “casu- 
alty.” That is not physical or personnel casualties, and I suggest that 
you change that word for the record. 

Admiral Mumma. No; it was an engineering casualty. 

Senator Cuavez. It did suggest personnel casualties. 

Admiral Mua. We had: no personnel casualties. 

Senator SavroNnsTaLy. That was the impression I had. I knew 
afterward, but did not at first. 

Admiral Mumma. Thank you, Senator. 


” 


“NAUTILUS” SEAGOING NUCLEAR PLANT 


Admiral Comps. It has been decided to adopt the Nautilus type as 
the standard type for seagoing nuclear plants, and to replace the 
Seawolf’s plant with a plant of this type. This is a propitious time 
to effect this conversion, since the Seawolf’s reactor core will have 
served its useful life and is due for replacement about the time this 
conversion would be undertaken. This conversion will provide us 
with a fully effective nuclear submarine at less than half the cost of 
a new one. 
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ADDITIONAL CHANGES TO U. 8. S. “ALBACORE” 


The U. S. S. Albacore has provided the Navy something which it 
has never before in its history had, the benefit of a ship used to test 
future submarine design and equipment. 

The U. S. S. Albacore AG (SS) 569 was constructed under the 
fiscal year 1950 shipbuilding and conversion program. The invest- 
ment in this ship has paid off many times by advancing the design 
art of our submarines. 

It is planned in this program to continue design experiments by 
making further changes to the Albacore. What we learn from this 
work will be reflected in more advanced design of proven worth in 
submarines still to be designed and built. 

Senator CxHavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to bring this out 
or inquire about it, of Admiral Combs. 


SUPPORT FOR HOUSE ACTION 


Do you support the House action of four additional fleet ballistic 
missile submarines ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The nine submarines were asked for by 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Sauronstatn. The nine. The House added four more, did 
they not? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. We had five. 

Senator SattronsTauu. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. And we asked for 2 more, and the House gave 
us 4 more. 

Admiral Mumma. Three were provided for in the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental act. 

Admiral Comss. I am sorry. Three; andtwomore. That is right. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Now, that mixes me up. 

Admiral Mumma. May I respond to that, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Admiral Comes. We had three included in the fiscal 1958 supple- 
mental budget. 

Senator Sautronstatu. That is correct. 

Admiral Comps. And these 2 in the amended 1959 appropriation 
bill which we are asking for here, give us a total of 5, of this type. 

Senator Satronstauu. That is right. 

Admiral Comrs. Now, the approval of the 4 additional, which the 
House has put in the bill, will give usa total of 9. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Now, my question is this: Do I understand 
the Secretary of Defense now approves the nine? 

Admiral Comers. No,sir. That was the Navy’s request. 

Senator Sauronstaty. That was the Navy’s original request. The 
Navy still wants 9, but when you went through the Secretary of De- 
fense and to the Director of the Budget, it was cut down to 5/ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. Was it cut to five by the Secretary of Defense 
or by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not believe we are able to determine exactly 
where that took place, sir. 
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TOTAL COST OF SUBMARINES 


Senator SarronstaLy. Now may I ask this: What is one of those 
submarines worth, fully equipped ? 

Admiral Mumma. Approximately $100—$100 million. 

Senator E:xenper. The question was asked : “What was it worth ?” 
And it might not be worth more than $100, but it cost $100 million. 

Senator SarronstaLi. Now, Mr. Chairman, I amall mixed up. May 
Istart again / 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. I understand it so far. You had three? 

Admiral Comgs. Approved; yes, sir, in the 1958 supplemental. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. And you are asking for two more? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking for two more in the budget? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And that would give you five. The Navy asked 
for an additional four, but either the Secretary of Defense or the 
Budget Bureau did not approve that, and the Navy wouldn’t request 
that the House action be approved; is that the story ? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsrau.. Now, each of those, of course, cost you $100 
million. 

Admiral Mumma. The followup ships are somewhat cheaper than 
the lead ships of a particular type, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the total additional appropriation that 
the House put in for these four submarines ? 

Admiral Mum™a. $428 million they added, sir, which was a net 
figure that included certain reductions and some additional items. 
We have Admiral Raborn here in the room, and it might be wise to 
have him answer in detail some of these points. 


QUESTION OF POLICY 


Senator SaLronstauL. Then it is a question of policy for this com- 
mittee to determine whether we want to go forward with the addition 
of the House, or whether we want to stick by the Bureau of the Budget. 
If we do the latter, we would cut $428 million out of this appropria- 
tion: am I correct ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. The appropriation, as we have requested 
it, does not include the $428 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But if we decide to go forward on the policy 
question of the House and agree with the House on the 9, instead of 
the 5, we have to add $428 million. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Senator SauronstaLu. And that is in the bill that was submitted to 
us by the House, but you are not asking for that to stay in the bill? 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is right. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Because you are bound by the Bureau of the 
Budget on that request ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. But you would like to have it stay in? 

Admiral Mumma. The Navy cannot hide its feelings in this regard, 
Sir. 

Admiral Comps. As a matter of fact, Mr. Saltonstall, I believe the 
Secretary of the Navy in his testimony before this committee made 
that statement, that he had supported the nine submarines. 
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Senator Sartonstati. Now, if you go forward with the five sub- 
marines that you originally contemplated, would you intend to come 
forward with more submarines for next year ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Now, is this an acceleration, so that you 
would not come forward with additional submarines in 1960 if we gave 
them to you in the 1959 budget ? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir. We would come forward, I believe, with 
additional submarines in 1960 also. 

Senator Satronstaty. Even if we put in the four that the House 
put in? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Would they be also nuclear powered ? 


Admiral Comrs. Nuclear-powered follow-on submarines, the same 
as these 5, or the 9. 


AVAILABILITY OF SHIPBUILDING FACILITIES 


Senator SarronstaLL. Without going into the location, are there 
shipbuilding facilities available to go forward with this work if this 
money is put in? 

Admiral Mumma. There are adequate shipbuilding facilities in this 
country to do, not only these 9 but, as I have testified before the House, 
that we actually could bring the total output of POLARIS submarines 
up to even 48 a year, if necessary. There is that much capability or ca- 
pacity available in the country. 

Senator Sauronstati. Now, may I ask the admiral this: 

Presumably you are improving the power facility, and the missile 
facility on these submarines as you go along. If we authorize 9 for 
you this year and you start on those 9, will that sacrifice the advanced 
improvements ? 

In other words, suppose we did 5 this year and put in the 4 next year, 
plus what you want in the 1960 budget, would those be of improved 
design ¢ 

INCORPORATION OF MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Admiral Mumma. We are incorporating in the submarines them- 
selves improvements in the process as we go along, so that we are not 
making a radical time gap between the construction of the submarines. 
We can incorporate these major improvements as we go along. 

Now, as to the improvement in the missiles, I think Admiral Raborn 
should talk to that, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SavronstaLL. What I am trying to get clear in my own 
mind is this: In your opinion, Admiral Mumma, we would not be 
sacrificing quality and improved dev elopment from research if we go 
forward with the 9 this year rather than going forward with 5, and 
Jet the other 4 come up next year ? 

Admiral Mumma. As far as the ships themselves are concerned, no, 
Senator Saltonstall, we would not sacrifice quality. We could in- 
corporate improvements in the last 4 of the 9. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Sauronstatt. Now, Mrs. Thompson, our assistant here, 
calls to my attention page 46 of the House report, which would seem 
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to show, if I understand it correctly, that the committee increased the 
amount by $638,043,000. 

Admiral Rasorn. May I speak to that point, sir? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Admiral Raporn. You are correct. 

The House added $638,043,000 for the POLARIS program. 

Senator SatronsTaLt. How does that correspond with the figure 
of approximately $400 million ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. $428 million, Senator, was the net increase in 
“Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” this appropriation about which 
we are now talking. ‘There are corrections for items other than 
POLARIS. 

Senator SaLroNstrauti. Will you be willing to clear the record ? 

Admiral Mumma. I will be very happy to, sir. We will give you 
a little summary of that situation. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Reconciliation of House increase for fleet ballistic missile program with net 
increase for “Shipbuilding and conversion” 





House increase for ballistic missile program____________________ $638, 043, 000 
Deduct allocations to other appropriations: 
“Procurement of ordnance and ammunition”_________________ — 43, 700, 000 
“Research: dad: develonmeh” 55st eh icted dnl ee —71, 200, 000 
“DORVICOWIRG: GUNTRIINGD, wscieciietceanhnenes dane keane —1, 543, 000 
Allocation to “Shipbuilding and conversion” ...._________ 521, 600, 000 
Acceleration of REGULUS submarines____._________________ 11, 000, 000 
Total increases for “Shipbuilding and conversion”_..__._____ 532, 600, 000 
Deletions : 
i amphibious transport, doc. oo ee —29, 000, 000 
lL amphibious assault eiip......22..2665- a eee —40, 000, 000 
Advance procurement for nuclear-powered carrier___.___.--_ —35, 000, 000 
Net increase for “Shipbuilding and conversion”____________ 428, 600, 000 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Senator SatronsTaLL. Because there seems to be a difference of 
opinion of whether that $638,043,000 includes the additional subma- 
rines or whether it includes something else, too. 

Admiral Mumma. It includes more than the submarines. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What does it include ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Missiles to go along with the submarines, and 
the development of other support areas. It is in 4 or 5 separate appro- 
priations. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Do I understand that the Navy is request- 
ing that that $638,043,000 stay in the bill ? 


OFFICIAL DEFENSE DEPARTMENT POSITION 


Admiral Brarpstey. I think it would be advisable if I read Secre- 
tary McElroy’s statement, which was made here at the outset, which 
I think states the official Defense Department stand on this thing. I 
am quoting here: 


While we do not recommend appropriations beyond those requested in the 
President’s budget, as amended, Congress clearly has the prerogative of pro- 
viding the Department of Defense with additional flexibility by means of addi- 
tional appropriations. 
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We would not regard any such action as a mandate to pursue the various 
programs on a crash basis without regard to feasibility or desirability. Rather, 
we assume that the Congress would want us to continue to make frequent tech- 
nical reapraisals of various development programs and use any additional funds 
at such time as technological progress demonstrates further developments to be 
warranted. 

Now, I think he is saying that if the technical developments support 
the expenditure of these funds, he would approve it as he goes along. 
That is the Defense Department’s position, I believe. 

The Navy position has been stated by the Secretary of the Navy, 
by Admiral Burke, and by others, that we have confidence in the 
Navy program based on developments and tests to date. 

I think that summarizes the Navy’s position. 

Senator SatronstaLL. You say that you would like to see this com- 
mittee continue the House increase of $638,043,000. Could you answer 
that “yes” or “no,” or with a correction ? 

Senator Youne. The Navy probably wouldn’t be mad if we did. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think that is the sense of the answer. 

Senator Satronstati. Senator Young comes in here and does not 
hear the whole discussion and gets the right answer right away. 


POLICY QUESTION 


Now, coming back to this, it is a policy question for this committee 
to determine whether to go forward with those four additional sub- 
marines this year. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsta.u. If we do, and if we add the missile expenses, 
it will be nearly $638 million, not $428 million; is that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir, because of its effect on other appropria- 
tions, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sarronstatu. That is the issue for us to decide. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The Navy’s position is that it has confidence 
in the development of this program in view of the tests going on. We 
still have confidence in this program. 

Senator Satronstatu. That money would not be wasted, but would 
be considered an acceleration of the 1960 program ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. It could be; yes, sir. It has been mentioned 
here that if this were approved and we built the submarines, I believe 
there would be additional POLARIS submarines in the fiscal year 
1960 program. If the money was approved and put in the appropria- 
tion, and, for other reasons, was not expended or was held aside await- 
ing the development, it might be used in fiscal year 1960 for these 
particular submarines. 

In that event, I do not know how many submarines additionally 
would be in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Senator Sautronstauu. That is “no-year” money; it can be carried 
over. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. I think it would be earmarked for 
this particular program. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Now, if we might go back 





I was held up in 


the Military Affairs Committee—and then in full committee, and if 
I might go back for just a moment, wi‘h the chairman’s courtesy, and 
this question should properly go in after Senator Ellender’s question 
in relation to the nuclear-powered carrier, I would like to clear this 
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up for myself and other members as to what appears to be a difference 
of testimony. 
REFERENCE TO SECRETARY GATES’ TESTIMONY 


On page 119 of the committee hearings Mr. Gates testified : 


To delay further action while awaiting a decision as to the acceptability and 
desirability of developments will cause gaps of 2 or 3 years in the carrier pro- 
gram under such circumstances, * * *. The ships of the Forrestal class are cur- 
rently the finest aircraft carriers in the world, and will continue to be fine 
ships throughout their lives. As the Secretary of Defense pointed out, the ap- 
proval of the funds requested does not commit either the executive branch or 
Congress to a nuclear carrier for the 1960 program; however, should the deci- 
sion be made to do so, the advance improvements made this year can save 6 
months’ building time, a consideration which should not be overlooked. 


Now, in your testimony, Admiral Combs, you state as follows: 


The House has recommended that the funds for long-lead time items for a 
nuclear powered carrier be eliminated. The Navy intends to ask for a carrier 
in the fiscal year 1960 program. The advance procurement of long-lead time 
components will permit orderly construction, and will enable us to complete the 
ship 6 months earlier than we otherwise would be able to do. This carrier is 
urgently needed to provide for an orderly carrier construction program and for 
the orderly development of modern mobile naval striking forces which are, and 
will continue to be, centered around aircraft carriers. 

Now, if we look at that closely, you say that the Navy intends to ask 
for it, and Mr. Gates would seem to indicate that it is not yet com- 

9 © 
mitted as to whether you are going to ask for it. 

Can you clear up that difference of opinion? 

Admiral Comes. I think Admiral Mumma can answer that sir. 


QUESTION OF IRREVOCABLE COMMITMENT 


Admiral Mumma. The point of discussion there, sir, was the ques- 
tion of whether the Congress was irrevocably committed to a 1960 
varrier if they put this $35 million into the feletil time. I was 
questioned on that point rather extensively on the House side, and 
at that time we assured them that this did not irrevocably commit them 
toa 1960 carrier, or the Navy to a 1960 carrier, because, generally speak- 
ing, although it gave you a good start in getting going and also in 
shortening ‘the time, that much of the material could be diverted to 
other purposes without a great loss of funds, if for some reason a 
1960 carrier did not appear in the program. 

Senator Sauronstau. Is it the decision of the Navy at the present 
time, as far as you know, to include a carrier in the 1960 program ? 

Admiral Mumma. Iti is our understanding—Admir? al Combs; mine; 
and I am sure it is the Secretary’s and Admiral Burke’s understanding. 

Senator Sarronstatu. This will be the $35 million, Mr. Chairman, 
that Senator Ellender was questioning them on concerning advanced 
items on another Yorrestal-type carrier, and what I wanted to try to 
clear up was that Mr. Gates seemed to say that the decision had not 
been made and Admiral Combs seemed to say that the decision had 
been made. 

Admiral Comps. I believe that if we go back to Admiral Burke’s 
testimony before this committee, he said approximately the same thing. 
He expected to ask for a carrier in 1960. 

Senator Saurronstautu. So that Mr. Gates’ testimony should be read 
in that light ? 


26879—58——45 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Mumma. As a matter of fact, Senator Saltonstall, I believe 
Mr. Gates’ testimony shows a similar feeling, that the testimony before 
this committee shows a similar comment. 

Senator SauronstaLt. So you argue, Admiral Mumma, that 
testified that this $35 million, if we put it in and you go ahead ee | ay 
some of these long-lead- time items, that even though another carrier 
is not authorized by Congress in 1960, there will be no loss ? 

Admiral Mumma. I don’t say “no ‘loss. ” T cannot say there would 
be no loss, but I say the majority of the funds and items would be 
usable in other programs. 

Senator Satronstatu. In other words, it would go into other carriers 
or cruisers ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Cruisers, or other types of ships; or we could 
divert them in the process of design to other purposes. 


POLICY QUESTION 


Senator Savronstauy. So that really becomes another policy ques- 
tion for this committee to decide, involving some $35 million. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Senator Sauronstaty. In this instance, the Bureau of the Budget 
put it in, the House took it out, and you are asking us to put it b: ek? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; that is exactly right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you very much. 

Senator Extenper. What loss would be sustained if you had to 
change it from a carrier to some other ship ? 

Admiral Mumma. That would depend upon the design at the time, 
Senator Ellender. It would be a little difficult to answer your question 
very accurately until such a decision were made, but IT would suspect, 
for example, that we would have this situation with the cruiser. 

Senator Ettenper. But you indicated that a majority of the compo- 
nents could be used somewhere else. 

Admiral Mumma. Let me give you an example. 

Senator ELrtenver. Would you lose as much as 50 percent? 

Admiral Mumma. Not that much. 

Senator Eiienper. A third? 

Admiral Mumma. Less than that even. I have a suspicion that we 
would be able to convert most of that money and the utilization of it 
to a cruiser, for example. 

We have in the cruiser now being built up at the Bethlehem Ship- 


yard, Quincy, very similar machinery. It is an economy when we 
ean do this. 


1960 BUDGET POLICY 


Admiral Brarpstry, Senator Ellender, I might point out also that 
the 1960 Presidential budget will be firmed up in the early weeks of 
December 1958, and while. these funds might be obligated duri ing the 
summer and early fall, if the budget is firmed un by the President in 
December and did not have a carrier in the fiscal year 1960 program, 
very little of these funds would be actually expended. You might have 
some contracts, but very little would be done, and the work would be 
stopped at that time, and that would not be a great deal of money. 

Admiral Mumma. I agree with that statement. 
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Senator Etenper. I am trying to see if we cannot save a few dollars, 
because the rivers and harbors bill, which is going to come up next 
week, will need it. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 


GUIDED-MISSILE FRIGATES 


Admiral Comps. We are asking, Mr. Chairman, for six guided- 
missile frigates. 

These ships are designed to operate with our task forces for pro- 
tection against enemy aircraft and submarines, to operate independ- 
ently against enemy submarines and aircraft and to support amphib- 
jous operations. 

The excellent sea-keeping qualities of these ships will enable them 
to operate effectively with our carrier task forces in all weather. 

The armament of these ships will consist of twin TERRIER launch- 
ers forward and aft. Two 3-inch, 50-caliber rapid twin mounts, one 
on each side for destruction of small surface ships, including sub- 
marines on the surface. They will have a long-range detection sonar, 
and long- and short-range antisubmarine weapons. 

Long-range surface and air-search radars will be provided which, 
along with their well equipped combat information centers, will give 
these ships the capability of controlling the jet aircraft from the car- 
riers and contributing in an important way to the overall air-defense 
power of the force. 

We have 17 frigates authorized in previous programs. If the 4 _ 
are involved in the upward repricing are canceled from the fiscal yea 

1957 program, it will leave a total of 13 now approved. 


MISSION OF FRIGATES 


Senator ELLENpDER. These would be used in open waters, of course. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Where submarines are in action ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

They will be used in several ways: with the fast carrier task forces, 
to assist in the overall protection of the force. They can be used in 
convoys. ‘They can be used in searching and killing submarines. 

Senator ELLenper. They fire missiles ¢ 

Admiral Comes. Yes. sir. 

They have very, very competent antisubmarine weapons, too. 

Senator ExieNper. Such as what? Is that secret ? 


Admiral Comps. That is classified, sir. I can supply it for the 
committee. 


(The information referred to was filed with the committee.) 
UPWARD REPRICING INVOLVED IN CANCELLATIONS 


Senator ELLtenpEr. That is all right. 

Senator DworsnaKx. Admiral, you referred to the upward repricing 
involved in some cancellations. What is the extent of that upward 
trend, approximately ? 

Admiral Mumma. Senator Dworshak, it has averaged, in labor and 
material, between 5 and 6 percent per year, in that category alone. 
Our changes in characteristics have amounted to 2 to 4 percent. This 
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is in putting more modern equipment on board, such as missiles, et 
cetera. 

In the category of poor estimating, we have run into areas of maybe 
1, 2, maybe 8 percent, depending upon the types of ships, and the 
totals in some cases have been as much as 10 percent on an individual 
item. 

INCREASED LABOR COST 


Senator Dworsnax. Largely increased labor cost ? 

Admiral Mumma. The majority of it is. Between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of it is accounted for from that one cause alone. 

Senator Dworsuak. Asa result of that, during fiscal year 1958 you 
canceled plans for building four of these vessels ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuax. They must have been considered necessary 
and vital to the national defense? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Now you think you are going to get along with- 
out them all right; you just have to, because of the budget situation ? 

Admiral Comes. Because of the budget situation and the full-fund- 
ing processes. We have to take those four out of our 1958 budget 
and put them in later. 

Senator Cuavez. You did not start them when you originally 
planned construction in 1958 ? 

Admiral Comps. We originally planned to, but their construction 
has not yet started. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; proceed. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED GUIDED-MISSILE FRIGATE 


Admiral Comps. The next ship we are asking for is one nuclear- 
powered guided-missile frigate. 

An important addition to this program is our first frigate with a 
nuclear powerplant. This ship will mount all the weapons and equip- 
ment of the conventionally powered frigates in a slightly larger hull. 
The nuclear propulsion plant will give it many advantages. Some 
of these are: 

(a) The tactical flexibility of steaming at high speeds for long 
periods of time without the need to refuel due to greatly increased 
endurance. 

(6) The elimination of smokestacks and air intakes for boilers 
will provide greater protection for personnel against the danger of 
atomic fallout. 

(c) The elimination of smokestacks will permit use of better radar 
and communication antennas located for optimum performance and 
free from the deteriorating effects of stack gases. 

This ship will have an almost unlimited cruising radius at full 
power and will be a valuable addition to our nuclear task force. They 
will do everything our conventionally powered frigates will do, and 
a great deal more. 

Senator Dworsuak. If it is not classified, can you tell us actually 
when such a ship will be in operation ? 

Admiral Mumma. The building time will be approximately 314 
years, and if it is awarded this summer, which we anticipate, that 
would mean the ship would be available in early 1962, sir. 
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Senator Dworsuax. Thank you. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Admiral Combs, would you refer to page 10, 
the last line, where you say you have 17 frigates authorized in previous 
programs. Now, if the 4 that are involved in the upward pricing 
are canceled, those are 4 of the ships that were canceled out of your 
6 ships ? 

Admiral Comps. That is right, sir. The total of 9 that we came 
here with, and those 4 were the ones that we were just talking about, 
Senator, that had not yet been started. 


POLICY QUESTION 


Senator SatronstaLu. So, there again we have a policy question to 
decide, whether to put those ships back in your program or not? 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, sir. 

But I understand that the main decision is regarding the DE’s, the 
destroyer escorts, and the landing ship, helicopter. These frigates 
you see, have not been started. There is no expenditure on them. 


FUNDS REQUIRED IN EVENT OF REPROGRAMING 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, how much money would be required 
if those four ships are put back in the program ? 

Admiral Mumma. A total restoration of $493 million if all 9 of the 
ships were restored, Senator Thye, whereas the 4 frigates that we are 
talking of right this moment amount to $231 million. 

Senator Ture. If I may interrupt further, Mr. Chairman, if the 
ships are not restored this year, our defense and naval strength are 
going to be weakened by the lack of the 4 vessels ? 

Admiral Comes. It will weaken it, yes, sir, because that number will 
be delayed by 2 years. It will come out of the 1958 program and, as 
you see here, we are asking for six in the 1959 program. 

Senator Ture. That is true. 

But your strength will be weakened by the number of ships, and in 
your own general planning you know you need them. You will come 
back within the next year and endeavor to justify the need for the 
funds? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. There is a real need for the four ships? 

Admiral Comps. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And they represent about $231 million ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. That money should be appropriated if you are to 
go forward with your plans as you have developed them? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


GUIDED- MISSILE DESTROYERS 


We are asking for five guided-missile destroyers. The guided- 
missile destroyers are designed to screen task forces and convoys 
against enemy air, submarine, and surface threats, to operate with 
hunter-killer groups in the destruction of enemy submarines, and to 
operate in support of amphibious assault operations. 

These destroyers are designed to replace our World War II de- 
stroyers. The full-load displacement of these ships is 4,500 tons. 
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They will have two 5-inch, 54-caliber rapid-fire guns and will be 
equipped with a twin-TARTAR missile launcher aft. They will have 
the same anti-submarine-weapons system as the frigates. They will 
also have radar and other electronic and communication equipment 
much improved over those of current destroyers. 

These ships will have many uses, as did the World War II destroy- 
ers they will replace. A destroyer must be versatile, and these ships 
will be just that. 

At present we have no guided-missile destroyers of this type in the 
fleet. We now have 13 of these ships under construction which were 
included in previous programs, 


CRUISER CONVERSIONS TO GUIDED MISSILES 


Next, we are asking for two cruiser conversions to guided-missile 
cruisers. 

These guided-missile cruisers are designed to defend naval forces, 
including fast task forces, against airborne and surface threats and 
submarines, and to engage in combat operations against enemy land 
installations, 

The Navy has a continuing program to integrate missile cruisers 
into the fleet to replace the gun cruisers presently in service. 

Equipping these cruisers with the TALOS missile will permit these 
ships to take over a portion of the defense now assigned to manned 
interceptors, and thus allow aircraft carriers to carry less fighters 
for air defense of the task force. The extra space provided will be 
utilized for attack aircraft. 

Enemy high-performance aircraft have the ability to deliver weap- 
ons of mass destruction against our ships at high altitudes without 
coming within the range of our antiaircraft guns; hence, the urgent 
need for ships equipped with long-, intermediate-, and short-range 
missiles in the fleet, to destroy aircraft high in the air before they reach 
their bomb-release point. 


A cruiser is the smallest type of ship which can effectively carry 
the TALOS surface-to-air missile. 


LONG-RANGE AIR DEFENSE 


When operating with our carrier task forces, these ships will be 
particularly useful i in long- range air defense. The protection of our 
task forces from air attack is based on the defense-in-depth concept. 
When our forces are endangered by a large group of planes, it is 
expected that our interceptors will destroy many of these planes 
several hundred miles before they reach their bomb-release point. 

Most of the enemy attack planes which may get by our interceptors 
will be destroyed by our long-range TALOS missiles. Those that 
are not destroyed by the long-range missiles will be destroyed by 
our shorter range missiles, TERRIER and TARTAR. 

These cruiser conversions will carry out most effective long-range 
surface-to-air missile-weapons system, the TALOS, with twin Taunch- 
ers both forward and aft. They will also mount the REGULUS IT, 
surface-to-surface missile launchers and our short-range missile, the 
TARTAR, with twin launchers located amidships. These ships will 
also be equipped with long-range sonar and antisubmarine weapons. 
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COMPLETION OF FIRST TALOS CRUISER 


Our first TALOS cruiser—the Galveston—will be completed this 
summer. 

We have 11 cruiser conversions to guided-missile cruisers authorized 
in previous programs. If 2 of the 3 from the fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram which are involved in the upward repricing are canceled \or 
the reasons previously stated it will leave a total of 9. These, plus 
the nuclear-powered guided-missile cruiser—U. S. S. Zong Beach— 
give us a total of 10 missile cruisers now authorized. : 

Senator SALToNsALL. What is the weight of the cruisers? 

Admiral Comps. About 13,000 to 15,000 tons. 

Senator SatronstaLtyt. What is the difference in speed ? 

Admiral Comps. The speed is just about the same. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. What is the difference in the expense of the 
operation, approximately ? 

Admiral Mumma. We have exact figures that we can furnish for 
the record, Senator, if you wish, but I would estimate that the expense 
of operation is a little more than double. 

Senator SauronsTaLt. What it comes down to is, the destroyer is 
more of an antisubmarine ship and stays on the outskirts of any task 
force, and the cruiser is next in size, but the need for a cruiser or 
a bigger ship is to carry the TALOS missiles, which the destroyer is 
incapable of carrying? 

Admiral Mumma. Exactly. 

Senator Younc. May Lask this question at this point : 


COST OF NUCLEAR POWER 


Is there much difference between the fuel cost if we use nuclear 
power as compared to diesel or other power ? 

Admiral Mumma. The fuel cost is probably going to run 2, 3, maybe 
4timesasmuch. It depends upon the type of plant. 

Senator Youne. Is it about the same ratio with nuclear power 
as with oil? 

Admiral Mumma. That is the situation, yes, sir; but when you 
consider that the fuel cost of the Navy is about 1 percent of running 
and building a navy, the fact that it goes from 1 percent to 2 or 3 
percent is not prohibitive when it does such a tremendous amount of 
improving for the military capability of the Navy. 

Senator Tyre. Mr. Chairman, if I might say something here: You 
will not need the tankers, however, that would be necessary if you had 
the conventional-type power units. You will not have to have a fleet 
of tankers that would have to touch base with your destroyers or with 
your fleet for refueling when nuclear power is used ? 

Admiral Mumma. By the time all of those corrections are taken into 
account, the differential is much less than the figure I am giving you. 

Senator Tuyr. Furthermore, you are in a state of research and 
you do not know what a year or 2 years from now will develop insofar 
as your cost factor is concerned, as you proceed to develop greater 
knowledge in the field ? 

Admiral Mumma. Exactly. 
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Senator Tuyz. So the advantage is that when you proceed to build 
ou develop knowledge which you do not possess now, and therefore 
it is highly desirable to proceed even though the cost be greater in 
the initial outlay ? 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; exactly, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 


AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP 


Admiral Comrs. We are asking, Mr. Chairman, for one amphibious 
assault ship. 

The amphibious assault ship is designed to embark, transport and 
land troops and their equipment by means of embarked helicopters. 

The vertical envelopment assault, developed by the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, is designed to make possible amphibious assault in a 
nuclear war. 

This method would also be more effective than the World War IT 
methods of amphibious landings in a nonnuclear war. It provides 
for establishing a foothold in the enemy’s territory more quickly and 
with less likelihood of casualties and in addition permits dispersal 
of forces, which is essential in modern warfare. 

In the early stages of the assault it will eliminate the concentra- 
tion of men and equipment on the beach which existed during World 
War II. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS 


This assault ship will transport a battalion landing team of about 
2,000 men and their equipment, and will have embarked sufficient 
helicopters so that the men and equipment can be landed from 50 
to 100 miles at sea. 

This ship will have a speed in excess of 20 knots and the most mod- 
ern facilities for handling troops and equipment from below decks to 
their points of loading into helicopters. It will carry 20 large trans- 
port helicopters (HR2S8). 

This amphibious assault weapons system has been developed and 
tested over a period of years. The U.S.S. Thetis Bay, which was an 
austere conversion in the fiscal year 1955 program, has enabled us to 
practice and refine the techniques of this system. One other conver- 
sion was included in the fiscal year 1957 program. It may be can- 
celed, as previously mentioned. 

Our first new construction amphibious assault ship was included in 
the fiscal year 1958 program. 


AMPHIBIOUS TRANSPORT 


Next, Mr. Chairman, we are asking for one amphibious transport, 
dock (LPD). 

This ship’s mission is to transport and land assault troops and 
their essential equipment by means of embarked landing craft, aug- 
mented by helicopters. 

This is the first of a new type of ship designed to replace the attack 
transport and attack cargo ship. 

It will be essentially a modern, postwar, docklanding ship hull with 
a shortened and covered well. 
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The covered well provides a landing area for the large transport 
helicopters this ship will carry. 

The well will house landing craft which can land troops or heavy 
equipment. 

The roll-on roll-off principle of loading will be used. 

The great advantage of this ship is that troops and their heavy 
equipment will be embarked in the same ship, greatly improving 
speed and flexibility of the amphibious assault. 

This ship will transport about 900 troops and their complete land- 
ing equipment. 

FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Senator Ettenper. What about fighting equipment ? 

Admiral Comps. It carries a heavy equipment load, such as tanks. 

Senator E.tenpver. I mean, on the assault ship. 

Admiral Comss. You mean the amphibious assault ship? 

Senator E.tenper. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. It will not carry tanks. The assault forces go over 
the beaches with light equipment. The tanks will come from the at- 
tack transport conversions—I mean, from the amphibious transport 
dock, and from the regular LSD’s, landing ships. 

Senator Satronsrauu. Has this ship been started ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. This is the first one of its type that we 
are asking for, sir. 

TOTAL COST 


Senator SALTONSTALL. How much is it worth ? 
Admiral Comps. $29 million, sir. 


ATTACK TRANSPORT 


We are asking for one attack transport (conversion). The mission 
of the attack transport is to transport and land troops, supplies, and 
equipment during amphibious operations. There were three Mariner- 
type merchant ships made availabe to the Navy from the Maritime 
Commission, for use in developing the fleet ballistic missile, the 
POLARIS. It was subsequently learned that only two would be 
needed, so it is now planned to convert this hull to a badly needed 
attack transport, since it can be accomplished for a relatively small 
cost. 

This ship will transport and land a battalion landing team and its 
essential assault equipment by embarked landing craft, augmented 
by transport helicopters. 

It will be the second Mariner hull to be converted to an attack 
transport 

SHIPS TRANSFERRED WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Senator SattonstaLL. Does the Navy buy those Mariners from the 
Maritime Commission ? 

Admiral Mumma, No, sir. They are a transfer without reimburse- 
ment. 

Senator SauronsraLu. How does that work? 

Admiral Mumma. Under the law, the 1936 act, those ships were 
built to Government account. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Thirty-seven of them, were there not? Some- 
thing like that? 
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Admiral Mumma. I think that 35 is the correct number, sir. The 
result was that they were to be made available for conversion as need- 
ed, I think, in the authorizing appropriation. So there was no trans- 
fer money involved. 

Senator SattonsraLL. They were owned completely by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; except that now some of them have been 
sold to private firms. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. But there was no private money in them 
originally ? 

Admiral Mumma. Originally, none, sir. 


SEAPLANE TENDERS 


Admiral Comps. We are asking for two seaplane tenders (conver- 
sion of existing dock landing ship hulls (LSD’s) ). 

In order fully to exploit our new high performance jet seaplane, 
the P6M (Seamaster), two conversions of dock landing ship hulls are 
planned for this program. 

These tenders will provide a home base for the P6M’s when deployed. 
They will carry replacement personnel, fuel, provisions, and repair 
facilities 

Utilizing the well in the stern, this tender would dock the P6M or 
other seaplanes for maintenance or repair that cannot be performed 
when the seaplane is waterborne. A seaplane can also be taken along- 
side the servicing boom for servicing and minor repairs. 

Two of the tenders now in service, the U. S. 8S. Albermarle and 
Currituck, are being converted so that they can also support the P6M. 

The two conversions in this program will provide very effective 
tenders at a relatively small cost. 

Now, in addition to this program which I have just covered, we are 
asking for small landing craft, some 37 landing craft, personnel boats, 
2 utility assault craft, 8 open lighters, 2 patrol craft, 2 repair berthing 
and messing barges, and 4 harbor tugs, large. The total of that request 
is about $8,300,000. 

This completes my statement concerning ships, Mr. Chairman, but I 
have a short one covering electronics which I would like permission 
to cover. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, proceed. 


MAJOR ELECTRONICS PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Comps. “Electronics, major procurement.” 

Another important part of this appropriation is the budget activity, 
major electronics procurement. 

It provides vital immediate readiness to our existing ships and their 
shore backup facilities in the form of electronic modernization. Man- 
ual and mechanical systems that were satisfactory in the past can no 
longer meet our operational requirements. Electronics is expanding 
rapidly in all phases of modern warfare, and is absolutely necessary 
in order to keep pace with the rapidly developing enemy weapon 
systems. 

All of our new weapons and weapon systems, regardless of how rev- 
olutionary they may be, are of little use unless they can be brought to 
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bear against the proper target at the proper time. The functions neces- 
sary to do this are becoming more complex as the speed, range, and 
power of enemy weapon systems increase, and currently can only be 
performed by electronic combat direction and coordination systems. 

The readiness of our fleet in this electronic transition is not what it 
should be in the important areas of antisubmarine warfare, fleet air 
defense, communications, and electronic countermeasures. 

Now that the research and development effort has finally provided 
some of the urgently needed detection and combat direction systems, 
special high-speed, long-range communication equipment and effec- 
tive electronic countermeasures, procurement funds are urgently 
needed to purchase these systems and get them rapidly into the fleet. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


This year’s request for new obligational authority for $92.2 million 
is austere and constitutes only 61 percent of the amount planned for 
this budget activity. The remaining 39 percent of the program is 
planned with carryover funds from previous years. Since the field of 
electronics is expanding rapidly, the costs of the more complex equip- 
ments are becoming significantly greater and, an increasing number 
of equipments are becoming available for service procurement, more 
funds must be expended in this area of procurement in the future. 

I earnestly solicit the support of this committee in obtaining ap- 
proval of this program. 

Senator CuaAvez. Any questions, Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLENDER. I have no questions. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sarronstaty. I would like to ask this question on ship 
construction: It is not included in the statement. I would like to 
ask it of either Admiral Combs or Admiral Mumma—whichever one 
can answer it. 

I have been approached with a very strong criticism of the Navy 
with relation to hydrofoils and the fact that the Navy has turned 
down a firm that has experimented and has spent several million 
dollars, going ahead on their own hydrofoils, and the Navy is going 
to start again, which would cause a delay at quite a substantial cost. 

Now, I have four questions, and I do not ask the admirals to answer 
these questions now, but I have these four questions; I would like to 
put them in the record and have you answer them in the record. I 
will read them off to you: 


EXTENT OF DEVELOPMENT OF HYDROFOILS 


What is the extent of your development of hydrofoils, which are 
being developed rapidly by the Russians and which have been used 
extensively on the Continent? And do you have plans for the use of 
hydrofoils in antisubmarine warfare ? 

Tf hydrofoils are to be used in antisubmarine warfare, are you tak- 
ing full advantage of the tremendous speed potential which is offered ? 
T am informed that speeds of approximately 100 miles per hour have 
been attained. That is, in Europe, as I understand it. 

Ts it trne that the Navy has turned down proposals for building 
and supplving low-cost high-speed antisubmarine surface vessels 
which employ hydrofoils? 
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Could we have supplied for the record information as to the de- 
velopment of hydrofoils to date by the Navy, their development by 
other nations, and the Navy’s plans for application of hydrofoils, par- 
ticularly in the antisubmarine warfare area? 

(The information requested follows :) 


ANSWERS 


(1) Development by Navy to date 


Navy’s interest in hydrofoils dates back to earliest work prior to World War I, 
including the Alexander Graham Bell ladder-type boat in 1919. A more recent 
research and development program has been underway since 1947. This program 
has demonstrated the feasibility of various hydrofoil systems on craft up to 15 
tons in size and to speeds of about 80 knots and for various operational applica- 
tions. Actual test craft have been built through contracts with the following: 

(@) Hydrofoil Corporation of America (with which Dr. Vannevar Bush was 
associated), using a submerged-foil system. 

(b) Gibbs & Cox, Inc.: One test craft, 20 feet long, using a submerged-foil 
system. A 29-foot craft was built using information from the earlier craft. 
Performance of the foil-control system on the larger boat is excellent. 

(c) John H. Carl & Son: A test craft was built using aircraft engines. Boat 
is about 53 feet long. This craft has a combination foil system. 

(d@) Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.: Two 16-foot aluminum canoes 
were fitted with two different foil systems for evaluation as hydrofoil landing 
craft. 

(e¢) Baker Manufacturing Corp.: Two hydrofoil research craft have been 
built, each about 23 feet long fitted with different foil systems. 

(f) Miami Shipbuilding Corp.: Current research work utilizes a 36-foot boat 
with a hull of landing-craft form. Information for use in the present craft 
was obtained from a 16-foot test craft. Tests were made using different foil 
systems. This effort has been aimed at developing various systems within the 
general category of surface-piercing and submerged-foil systems with various 
means of control. In addition, extensive theoretical and model test work has 
been accomplished at such activities as: 

David Taylor Model Basin 

MIT 

CALTECH 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
University of Minnesota 
University of Notre Dame 


(2) Present status of knowledge 


It is considered that a hydrofoil craft in the size range up to about 100-150 
tons can be built and operated successfully with knowledge available now and 
existing or imminently available equipment. 

Hydrofoil craft have advantages with regard to the speed and power relation- 
ship and the capability to operate in limited rough water at high speed. In spite 
of these advantages it has been difficult to determine suitable operational ap- 
plications, economically appropriate for such high-cost craft. 


(3) Development by other nations 


There has been extensive development by foreign countries, mostly for inland 
waterways. The most successful effort has stemmed from the Schertel-Sachsen- 
berg efforts starting prior to World War II. Application in Europe has been 
primarily for commercial operation as passenger ferries. Size has been to about 
40 tons although boats of up to about 75 tons are reported to be in various stages 
of design and construction. 

(4) Navy's plans for applications 

(a) A hydrofoil landing craft of about 50 tons was included in the fiscal year 
1957 shipbuilding program. This craft was dropped from the program as a result 
of decision to pursue other more promising developments in the landing-craft and 
vehicle area. It should also be noted that the cost of this craft was high ($1 
million) and high-speed foil retraction was a severe requirement. 

There is a 15-ton hydrofoil landing craft under construction by the Baker 
Manufacturing Co. which should be completed early in 1960 and will permit 
operational evaluation of this use for foil craft. 
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(b) The use of hydrofoil craft for ASW is currently being studied. This 
application looks promising. , ; E . ; 

(c) Although no specific requirements now exist, the hydrofoil craft is being 
considered for air-sea rescue and for special-purpose personnel carriers. 

2. (a) Question. Is it true that the Navy has turned down proposals for build- 
ing and supplying low-cost high-speed antisubmarine surface vessels which em- 
ploy hydrofoils? : 

(b) Answer. A specific proposal to design and build such a craft was made by 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. Grumman has been told that a hydrofoil 
submarine chaser is now under study in the Navy Department. Design of such 
a craft would normally be accomplished by the Bureau of Ships but Grumman 
will be given every consideration in the event outside design assistance is re- 
quired. No commitment can be made at this time for construction of such a craft. 

Grumman, in order to obtain technical information for use in connection with 
its study contract with the Maritime Administration, has recently requested 
permission to obtain technical information from all of the Navy’s hydrofoil con- 
tractors. 

8. (a) Question. If hydrofoils are to be used in antisubmarine warfare, are you 
taking full advantage of the tremendous speed potential which is offered? I am 
informed that speeds of approximately 100 miles per hour have been attained. 

(b) Answer. The precise speed being currently contemplated for a hydrofoil 
. submarine chaser is classified. There is a significant speed increase, however, 
over any existing United States patrol craft. The speed chosen is the result of 
design and operational considerations, 

It can be stated emphatically that the proposed hydrofoil submarine chaser, 
if successful, will go faster than any submarine in the world. It is fair to say 
that this statement is also true of many surface ships today. Planned hydrofoil 
research programs will permit increasing the speed, if necessary, in future 
craft to stay ahead of future submarine developments. 

4. (a) Question. What is the extent of your development of hydrofoils, which 
are being developed rapidly by the Russians and which have been used extensively 
on the Continent? And do you have plans for the use of hydrofoils in antisub- 
marine warfare? (The Navy has announced a hydrofoil antisubmarine build- 
ing development program but it is considered very, very modest. ) 

(b) Answer. Given above. 


RUSSIAN HYDROFOIL ON VOLGA RIVER 


Senator ELLENpDER. Iwas a passenger on the only and first hydro- 
foil built by the Russians during my last visit in 1957. The journey 
was made on the Volga River, between Gorki and Hasson. 

Senator Cuavez. Pardon the chairman’s lack of understandimg, but 
it sounds like a drugstore item. What is a hydrofoil? 

Senator ELLenper. It is a boat that glides on skis over the water. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Tnyer. Mr. Chairman, regarding this hydrofoil, how is it 
powered? What propels it ? 

Admiral Mumma. Could I deseribe it? 

Senator Ture. Let us have some information about this because 
IT am somewhat like the chairman. I am not sure if this is a drugstore 
item or a grocery-store item. 

Admiral Mumma. There are three general types of craft—a dis- 
placement ship in which its buoyancy is sustained by the displacement 
of water and it is propelled by machinery. Then the next is the 
planing type, in which the boat gets up on a hump and rides on the top 
of the water because of its speed, like a water ski. 

Senator Sarronstauti. Chris-Craft ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, The next type is the type that has a foil. 
submerged foil, like an airplane wing, only it is called, instead of an 
airfoil it is called a hydrofoil because it goes in water, and it lifts the 
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boat bodily out of the water and it proceeds on this submerged-foil 
system just like on stilts. The boat is actually lifted out of the water. 
Now, the propulsion system can either be by a shaft that goes down 
below the boat into the water or by an angled-drive arrangement, into 
the water, or by air propellers, or by any number of means. The 
fact of the matter is that the first successful hydrofoil boat was in- 
vented by an American, Alexander Graham Bell, and it was tested in 
1919 in the Chesapeake Bay, and it was quite successful. The only 
difficulties with it were that in certain types of operational seas, the 
boat would crash onto the water, and this is a difficulty which has 
plagued hydrofoil boats from the beginning, and in 40 years of effort 
now we think that we are making substantial progress in hydrofoils, 
and we think that the Navy is about to come out with the only good 
hydrofoils in the world. 

Senator SatronstaLtt. Now, Admiral Mumma, I will say this: As 
I understand it, Dr. Vannevar Bush is one of the leading exponents of 
the hydrofoil and Mr. James Smith, who is now the Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration and who formerly was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, got some money inserted that has 
never been used, and the criticism of you gentlemen is that the Ger- 
mans are building one for $215,000 where you want, in the same speed, 
something that will cost you $4 million. 

Now, this criticism comes from a company which says—and I do 
not, know of my own knowledge—they have gone ahead and spent sev- 
eral million dollars of their own and now the Navy is junking that 
money and they are starting again and will take a long lead time. 

Those questions are an attempt to bring that out. I do not ask you 
to answer them for the record now. 

Admiral Mumma. I will be glad to answer that question more com- 
pletely for the record, but the fact of the matter is that insofar as we 
know, the principles that we have developed recently are the real 
breakthroughs in the hydrofoil system, and many of the previous sys- 
tems are subject to the old difficulties and this was Dr. Vannevar 
Bush’s difficulty with the program that he was interested in, that the 
control of the system was not sufficiently accurate to prevent the boats 
from erratic behavior in rough water. 

Senator Satronstatu. Gibbs & Cox is a very reliable firm; are they 
not? 

Admiral Mumma. If this letter happens to be from Gibbs & Cox, I 
would be somewhat surprised, sir. 

Senator ELttenper. To what extent do you encourage poeple like this 
to invent or get hydrofoils in action ? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, the Navy has sponsored all of this work. 

Senator Ertenper. Did you employ these people? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir—if it is Gibbs & Cox 
them. 

Senator ELtenper. I see. But what do you owe them? 

Admiral Mumma. We do not owe them anything. 

Senator Eirenper. Of course not. Why are they complaining then? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not understand. I would like to see the let- 
ter myself, Senator. 

Senator Exrrenper. Nevertheless it shows the extent to which you 
get ideas from people around the country. 
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Admiral Mumma. We search all over the world for them, sir. We 
search all over the world, and we hope we are openminded enough to 
accept a good idea when it shows up. It is sometimes difficult to do, 
but nonetheless we have, I hope, been forward looking in that regard. 


RUSSIAN HYDROFOIL DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Fxiitenper. The Russian hydrofoil was a smooth-running 
boat and carried six people. The hull was entirely out of the water 
as the boat glided on the struts. 

I remember, it traveled at the rate of approximately 75 kilometers 
per hour. It was really an experience to be a passenger. 

Admiral Mumma. In the inland waters, the hydrofoil is quite good, 
wherever the choppy water is limited in height, it is quite good. 


OPERATION OF HYDROFOIL ON OCEAN 


Senator ELtenper. I do not think the Russian boat would be able 
to operate on rough seas or on the ocean. 

Admiral Mumma. We think we have developed a method of doing 
that. 

Senator Ettenver. I am glad to hear that. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have any further questions, Senator 
Smith? 

Senator Smrrxu. I would like to ask the Admiral what would be 
gained by the development of this type of hydrofoil? Could it be 
used for any kind of ship or would it be just for river traffic? 


USES OF HYDROFOIL BOAT 


Admiral Mumma. I would say the fundamental interest in a boat of 
this type is to replace a craft like our PT boats during World War II, 
high speed, high priority craft that would carry a torpedo or some 
other weapon to a point without committing too large a force. I 
would suspect that this utilization in high speed, say in aircraft rescue, 
or something of that kind, would be a reasonable application of the 
hydrofoil. When you get into big ships, it gets very, very difficult 
because the suspension of a major ship on struts becomes a structural 
problem that is very difficult of solution. 

Senator Smirn. Would there not be some economy over what we 
are already using ? 

Admiral Mum™a. Actually, they are more costly than an ordinary 
planing boat of the general characteristics. They do make more speed 
than the same type of planing boat, so that, generally speaking, you 
take your choice of what aspect you want to emphasize. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. I have no questions. 

Senator CuAvez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHaK. Admiral, I am very much impressed by your 
statement, which seems to emphasize the revolutionary changes which 
we are undergoing in building various kinds of ships for military 
purposes. I note also that on all of these ships that you are talking 
about that are being converted, or under construction, the target 
date is 2, 3, or 4 years away. I am just inquisitive to know what the 
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aeereeties are of the ships that are now in operation? Is this a 

lag that is causing some embarrassment to us or have you been main- 
taining this changing picture on the basis that we are not jeopardiz- 
ing national defense on the seas ! 


MODERNIZATION PROGKAM 


Admiral Comps. We have been attempting modernization, trying 
to modernize our ships and craft without jeopardizing our capabilities, 
We must always leave ourselves in a position that, while we are adopt- 
ing the new, we do not give up the tried and proven things that we 
have, and thus degrade our capabilities. We are doing just that. But 
we are faced now, as we come along through the years, with almost 
a block obsolescence of these World War II ships, w hich are really 
getting old and tired. Through the years we have developed an an- 
nual shipbuilding program which we feel we must have to keep our 
Navy modern and continue its ability to answer all of our commit- 
ments. 

Senator Dworsuax. But the obsolescence seahraey must involve 
some handicaps so far as the operation of the Navy is concerned. 
Transportation, of course, is something that must be a real challenge 
al] the time. 

Admiral Comps. It does. As Admiral Wilson pointed out earlier 
this morning, our operation and maintenance bill is mounting by 
leaps and bounds. It is just like an old automobile, if you have re 
keep an old ship in operation, your maintenance bill increases yea 
by year to the point that you are losing money by operating the old 
ship, rather than by going out and buying a new car or building a new 
ship. That is the way we see ourselves now. 


EXPEDITING RECONVERSION 


Senator Dworsuak. As far as expediting all of this reconversion, 
you are doing the best possible job with the budget and facilities you 
have available ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; with the idea of selecting very care- 
fully, the old hulls that we do this modernization to, so that we will 
still have the utility out of those old hulls and will not waste our 
money by modernizing something that we will only be able to use for 
a year or two more. That is one of our great problems. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 

We thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Brearpstey. Admiral Mumma has a relatively short state- 
ment, if you wish to cover that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today to explain 
the programs that it is planned to finance during fiscal year 1959 
under the shipbuilding and maintenance appropriation estimates 
prepared by the Bureau of Ships. 

These estimates support the two major Navy program areas pre- 
viously discussed by Admiral Wilson and Admiral Combs. 
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The first program area is new construction and conversion of ships 
and procurement of electronic equipment, accomplished under the 
appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” 

The estimate including the fiscal year 1959 amendment for this pur- 
pose was $1,587,800,000. This included construction of 21 new ships 
and conversion of 7 existing ships. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The House of Representatives has provided a net increase in the 
appropriation of $428,600,000 for additional programs, including 4 
POLARIS submarines, and at the same time eliminating, without 
prejudice, construction of two amphibious ships, pending House 
action on their authorization bill H. R. 11518. 

The advanced material procurement for a second nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier was also eliminated. In later detail we are requesting 
restoration of $75 million for these purposes. The necessity for mak- 
ing reductions in earlier programs to offset increasing costs and to 
keep the remaining program on a fully funded basis I discussed with 
you on my earlier appearance before this committee. The second pro- 
gram is maintenance and operation of the fleets under the appropria- 
tion “Ships and facilities, Navy.” 

The initial amended amount which was requested for this purpose 
was $790,738,000. The house reduced this request by $17,028,000. We 
are requesting restoration of this entire amount. However, by the 
amendment presented on June 6, 1958, our estimate has been reduced 
by $302,000. 

Recognizing this reduction in our estimates, we are requesting, 
therefore, a net increase from the House action, of $16,726,000 for a 
total appropriation of $790,436,000. 

Approval of the shipbuilding and conversion program will mean 
that a total, of 36 nuclear-powered ships will have been built or au- 
thorized, including submarine, carrier, cruiser and frigate types. It 
will also mean that missile-launching capability has been built or au- 
thorized in 74 ships, including submarine, carrier, cruiser, frigate and 
destroyer types. 

The 1959 program includes funds for a nuclear-powered guided- 
missile frigate, a prototype ship with tremendous antisubmarine 
capability. 

It is essential that nuclear power be applied to antisubmarine ships, 
to prevent the submarine from having the advantage of being able 
to conduct more sustained high-speed operations than its attackers. 


ANTISUBMARINE DETECTION AND WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


In addition, antisubmarine detection and weapons systems of greatly 
improved capability will be incorporated into this ship. The sonar 
range and weapon-attack range against submarines will be much 
greater than the present ships in the fleet. In addition, the ship will 
have TERRIER antiaircraft missile launchers both fore and aft for 
protection of itself and escorted ships against airborne attack. 

The nuclear power of the guided-missile frigate is more difficult to 
develop than the larger carrier or cruiser designs, but this type of 
ship holds very high protential as one of the most potent weapons of 
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tomorrow. In the meantime, however, until we have successfully 
developed the ship type, we need more antisubmarine ships in the im- 
mediate future. These must be conventionally powered. 

In the 1959 program, therefore, are 6 guided-missile frigates and 5 
guided-missile destroyers. All of these ships will have the antisub- 
marine detection and weapons capabilities that I have already men- 
tioned, and will incorporate antiaircraft missile launchers. 

These frigates are identical to the four whose cancellation we have 
(liscussed recently. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED ATTACK SUBMARINES 


In addition to the destroyers and frigates, there are four nuclear- 
powered attack submarines in the 1959 program. These submarines 
will all have antisubmarine weapons and detection capabilities greatly 
improved over those presently in the fleet. The ability of the sub- 
marine to seek out enemy submarines under water and guide air and 
surface forces to the attack is also emphasized. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


The POLARIS program, as you are already aware, has been stepped 
up intime. The 1958 supplemental appropriation provided funds for 
three POLARIS submarines, first construction of which had been 
planned for the 1959 program. Because of significant breakthroughs 
in the development of the POLARIS missile, Congress recognized 
the necessity for accelerating the construction of these ships to insure 
their availability to meet the missile delivery schedule. 

I can report that all three of these ships have been awarded to 
builders and that construction is well underway. 

Two POLARIS submarines were added to the 1959 program by 
the amendment to the original estimates. The House has provided 
for a further addition of four POLARIS submarines. These addi- 
tions would fill a gap in this top-priority project between the three 
ships already authorized and those which are expected to be included 
in the 1960 budget. In addition, I can assure you that should the 
start of larger increments in this program be determined necessary, 
additional POLARIS submarines can be built at a very rapid rate 
because the shipbuilding capacity of this country is nowhere near 
saturation. At the present time we are building nuclear submarines 
at 3 private shipyards and at 2 naval shipyards. 

The very high priority of the POLARIS and the antisubmarine 
warfare programs has made it necessary to defer for 1 budget year 
the construction of the second nuclear powered aircraft carrier 
(CVA (N)). It is the Navy’s view that the carrier striking force is 
the backbone of seapower and has the unique capacity for sustained 
combat air operations at the scene of battle for all levels of war. 
Therefore, the delay in construction of this carrier was accepted with 
the greatest reluctance. However, it is definitely the intention of the 
Navy to request its inclusion in the 1960 program and provision was 
made in our estimates for advanced material procurement for this 
ship. This nuclear-powered carrier will be vitally needed to main- 
tain the highest degree of naval efficiency, because it permits unlim- 
ited radius of action at top speed, something always desired by ship 
designers and unobtainable except with nuclear power. 
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FUNDS FOR LONG-LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


The House, however, has eliminated the $35 million for this pur- 
pose. We are requesting restoration of these funds so as to enable 
us to cover a greater range and depth of long-lead-time items, greatly 
reducing the delay that would otherwise result and minimize the dis- 
ruption of the Navy’s long-range objectives. 

Experience indicates that up to a point for ships of this size an ad- 
vance in completion date of about 2 months can be gained for every 
$8 million invested in advance funding. The $35 million, I estimate, 
will reduce the gap in delivery between the first and second CVA (N) 
from 24 months to not more than 18 months. 

In the meantime, with an 18-month gap which can be well used in 
design time, we are continuing a vigorous review of the CVA (N) 
design with a view to reducing size and costs. Current design status 
indicates that the 1960 CVA (N) will be roughly Forrestal size. The 
three Forrestal class ships in commission have greatly exceeded expec- 
tations and permit real all-weather carrier operations due to their 
exceptionally stable high-speed platform in all types of seas. 

One of the most encouraging developments in this direction is that 
Admiral Rickover’s nuclear power group is perfecting methods of 
getting more power out of each reactor than we do at the present 
time. This makes possible a ship with fewer reactors, which thereby 
reduces the total weight and cost of the ship. 

In the meantime, other avenues of design improvement are being 


explored thoroughly, so that maximum benefit will result from an 
otherwise unfortunate delay. 


FUNDS FOR TWO AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 


The House has eliminated without prejudice funds requested for 
construction of two amphibious ships because the necessary tonnage 
authorization was not yet available. The necessary authorization is 
contained in H. R. 11518 which was passed on June 17 by the House 
of Representatives. 

We are therefore requesting restoration of funds for these ships 
in order to be able to proceed with this much-needed construction. 

The 2 guided missile cruisers (CG’s) included in this program are 
duplicates of the 2 pending cancellations from the 1958 program. 


IMPROVED SONARS 


Research and development are giving us improved sonars without 
which we could not hope to have an effective antisubmarine capability 
in view of the improved submarines being built today. Radar equip- 
ment capable of detecting aircraft at very long distances is being 
produced. New communication equipment, vital to the development 
of integrated attack and defense tactics, has been developed. We have 
provided in the amended 1959 program for increased funding of those 
equipments which would enable us to accelerate our efforts in the 


critical antisubmarine area and take advantage of recent developments 
in submarine detection. 
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OVERHAULING ACTIVE FLEET SHIPS 


Referring now to the appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy,” 
funds are requested in fooiedans before you for installing these very 
important items in ships and for overhauling the active fleet ships at 
the naval and private shipyards. Most of this work is done at the 11 
naval shipyards. We recognize a compelling responsibility to bring 
about constant improvement in the management of the shipyards, and 
in the efficiency with which they perform their work. The produc- 
tion control system designed to improve the utilization of our pro- 
ductive manpower, is moving forward with greater speed. We have 
made great strides in installing two-card timekeeping procedure, de- 
veloped especially for the naval shipyards, which is providing us with 
performance reports and more accurate costing data than we had 
previously been able to obtain. 


VALUE ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Our work measurement methods and standards procedures are 
covering a wider range of direct labor within the shipyards. We have 
been extending our value engineering program, designed to obtain the 
required function and reliability of material and equipment at the 
least cost. 

This program provides for the objective value appraisal of every 
element of design, manufacture, procurement, installation and main- 
tenance. We have expanded the program to include our shipbuild- 
ing contractors and component suppliers, since it has already become 
an integral part of bureau and shipyard operations. 


WAGE AND MATERIAL COST INCREASES 


We are requesting restoration of $5,028,000 in this appropriation 
in order to partially compensate for wage and material cost increases 
since the budget. was initially submitted. . 

In addition, $12 million deleted by the House appears to be based 
on a misunderstanding of the testimony before the House committee, 
concerning the savings to be realized from the ship-disposal program. 

We are requesting restoration of these funds, in order to allow the 
continued accomplishment of the reserve fleet modernization program. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The committee’s attention is called to a language change now re- 
quired for the “Ships and facilities” appropriation. This change in- 
creases the transfer authority from “Ships and facilities” to the Coast 
Guard “Operating expenses” appropriation from $16,430,000 to 
$16,885,000 and is needed because of increased costs to the Coast Guard 
in fiseal year 1959 of $455,000 because of the military pay increase. 

Cuts in the magnitude of those made by the House will proportion- 
ately reduce the Bureau’s total program and its contribution to the 
readiness of the Navy. We therefore ask that you give the most seri- 
ous consideration to the requests made for restoration of these funds. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions for Admiral Mumma? 

Senator SatronsTaLL. May I ask a very brief question: 
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ADVANCE PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Mumma, just to make it clear what the policy question is 
that this committee has to consider, I will ask you this: 

You are asking for restoration of $35 million for advance procure- 
ment for the nuclear-powered carrier? 

Admiral Mumma. Correct. 

Senator Sauronsraty. You are asking for $69 million restoration 
for amphibious assault ships which are not yet authorized? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED REGULUS SUBMARINES 


Senator SatronsraLu. And the House added $11 million for accel- 
eration of three nuclear-powered REGULUS submarines. Did you 
discuss that item—or would you discuss that item ? 

Admiral Mumma. Correct, sir. At the time that the amendment 
which included the 2 POLARIS submarines was added to the 1959 
program, there were other ships in the program which we removed, 

to the amount of $29 million for the purpose of insuring that we could 
ae the higher priority on the POLARIS submarines. This resulted 
therefore, i in a slight misunderstanding in the House in this committee, 
and inadvertently the $29 million was left in the program. That is 
why we have now corrected that error in our reclama and have reduced 
what would otherwise be a $104 million reclama to a $75 million 
reclama. 

Senator SauronstaLu. I see. I think I understand. I will not 
burden the committee any further on that. 

Now here is an important point. Here is this group of four addi- 
tional submarines that the House put in. See if you agree with these 
figures prepared by the staff: 


PROGRAM FUNDING 


Under the “Shipbuilding and conversion,” it would be $521.6 mil- 
lion; under “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition,” it would be 
$43.7 million; under the “Research and development,” it would be 
$71.2 million ; and under the “Increase in this ballistic missile program, 
servicewide operations,” it would be $1.5 millon or $638 million alto- 
gether, as I add it up. 

So I ask you this question: 


ISSUE BEFORE COMMITTEE 


The policy question that this committee has to decide, really, in addi- 
tion to your reclama, is whether to put this additional $638 million 
in, Which would take care of 4 new submarines and equip them ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is the total amount for the POLARIS pro- 
gram, in a total of five appropriations; that is correct. 

Senator SarronstaL.. So that is the issue before us, in addition to 
these reclamas, the biggest one of which is the procurement for the 
nuclear-powered submarines and two amphibious assault ships? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

Senator Satronstatu. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 
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HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Ture. I have just one question, and it deals with page 55 
of the House report. Under “Ships and facilities.” It reads: 

Reduction in the cost of fuel oil already experienced by the Navy and a highly 
desirable accelerated ships disposal program which should result in decreased 


costs of maintenance and preservation of the reserve fleet make this reduction 
possible. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Ships testified that, based on the fuel consumption 
anticipated in the President’s budget, reduced fuel prices make possible a saving 
in the order of $5 million to $6 million. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF FUEL OIL 


Now, if we go into committee, into conference, how would we answer 
that statement that is in the House report— 
that the reduction in the cost of fuel oil would make possible a savings of between 
$5 million and $6 million? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, Senator Thye, there is a qualifying com- 
ment that I think should be added to that statement, to make it com- 
plete, that this is assuming the steaming hours that we had assumed 
when the budget was prepared originally, and that this question was 
asked in that framework : 


Assuming the steaming hours on which the budget was prepared, what effect 
would the fuel price have? 


INCREASE IN STEAMING HOURS 


Well, that is a correct answer, $5 million or $6 million savings. But 
the difficulty is that in 1958 in the fuel category alone, in our current 
year’s budget, we have experienced, even though we have had a re- 
duction in the fuel price and even though, for the first part of the year 
we had the high price, we had a continuing increase in steaming hours. 
Because of some of these emergencies in which the fleet is participat- 
ing, the steaming hours have gone up, the price has gone down, ail we 
are still over our originally budgeted figure for 1958, an increase of $13 
million. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean because of the steaming hours? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir: the increased steaming hours. 

Senator Tuyr. Even though the cost of fuel is down? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Because of the number of increased steaming hours ? 

Admiral Mumma. Which more than compensates for the lower fuel 
cost per barrel ¢ 

Senator Toye. Is there any way that that could work out what your 
anticipated steaming hours would be, and what would be the cost of 
the increased number of steaming hours? Also, what if the fleet was 
so engaged as to increase those steaming hours? It is a little hard 
to go into a conference committee and to be told, “Well, here is our 
report; they did not justify the increase, and we shall hold to our 
contention.” 

Admiral Comes. May I answer that ? 

Admiral Mumma. If I may, Admiral—just a moment. I have one 
point that I think is important before Admiral Combs speaks, which 
adds to the steaming hour question, and that is that we have not 
fundamentally requested the restoration on the basis of fuel or steam- 
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ing hours. We have requested the restoration of that money because 
of wage and material price increases that we were not able to budget 
for. We are going to have to swallow something in steaming hours, 
I am pretty certain, and something in fuel, the whole fuel budget, that 
we cannot properly absorb. 

Now I think maybe Admiral Combs can speak to that. 

Admiral Comps. My only comment there, Senator Thye, is this: 
Just as we cannot foresee price rises in different things, neither can 
we foresee that we are going to have a Lebanon crisis or an Indonesian 
crisis where we will have to have our ships out there steaming for 
longer hours, and doing more of a job than we would do, if we were 
going about our normal training procedures. 

Those were accountable in great part for the increases in steaming 
hours in 1958, those extra things that we had to do, where we had 
to get more marines to a certain place, have more ships stand by to do 
jobs which we could not foresee. 

Admiral Mumma. Does that answer your question? 

Senator Tuyer. I think the captain would like to add something. 

Captain Barcuetier. I had just jotted down a note for Admiral 
Mumma to the effect that people are very quick to count the minuses 
and they tend to ignore the fact that there are pluses, too. I think 
Admiral Mumma made the point that: we are not requesting restoration 
of the $5 million on the basis of fuel, but on the basis of meeting a part 
of the wage and material cost increases that have occurred since the 
time the budget was submitted. 

Senator Ture. However, surely not since the time that the House 
filed its report, which, after all, is dated this spring. I can anticipate 
what the conferees are going to be faced with when they meet. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I can comment on that, I think, sir. 

We finalize our budget in November or December. Just as we had 
to base all of our labor costs and material costs on the going rates up 
to that time, based on the last 6 or 12 months previous to that time, 
we calculated our fuel cost for the budget on the basis of our best 
estimate of the steaming hours derived from our operating plans and 
on the present cost of fuel, not on the anticipated future cost of fuel. 

Now, when we appeared before the House committee in February 
or March, from December to March there had been further decreases 
in the cost of fuel. The House is right. The cost of fuel has gone 
down below the figure on which we had planned our budget, and there 
would be a saving, as discussed in the House, of $4 million or $5 mil- 
lion. However, the point that is being made by the Bureau of Ships 
is that, also since December, or actually since last August or there- 
abouts, our blue-collar wages have gone up in the shipyards, the cost 
of materials has gone up, and we could not anticipate an increase in 
that area in any of our budget estimates. ig 

There is a possible savings here of $5 million in fuel, but this is not 
enough to offset the increases in other areas that the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships has to pay for. The only way he can offset this is 
by laying off people, by doing less overhauling of ships, by putting 
less equipment in the ships, less alterations, by changing our program 
somewhere else. 

I believe the Defense Department approved our appeal to you for 
the restoration of this on this basis completely. 
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Senator Toye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Mumma. I might add, to put the matter into focus, that the 
absorption of the white-collar increase in my appropriation alone, in 
this area, is going to amount to over $10 million for fiscal year 1959, 
so that the white-collar increase just recently voted is greater than 
the amount of money we are talking about. 

Senator Tuy. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, gentlemen, it appears that we may possibly 
meet tomorrow. We will have to decide that question after we get a 
little more information, and we will let you know. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, June 27, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, June 30, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1958 


Untrep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-30, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 
Saltonstall, Bridges, Thye, Dworshak, and Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. W. J. MARSHALL, USN, DIRECTOR, 
MATERIAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS), AND REAR ADM. P. R. STROOP, USN, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


BuDGET REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priations tilted “Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy” 
and “Ordnance and Facilities, Navy”. 
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(The material referred to follows: ) 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


hha odin and financing 





1959 


AND AMMUNITION 



































1957 actual 1958 1959 1959 1959 
estimate estimate {amendment} revised 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
a obligations: 
. Ammunition_-__.--.-- ...-| $133, 575,721 | $118, 406, 000 | $103, 495, 000 |$12, 600, 000 |$116, 095, 000 
: Ordnance equipment _ anes 14, 982, 296 8, 054, 000 34 G08, GOO tn cecece 12, 591, 000 
3. Ordnance guided missiles. --.- 159, 693, 714 220, 340, 009 371, 914, 000 | 91, 000, 000 | 462. 914, 000 
Total direct obligations. ---.- 308, 251, Fa 1 346, 800, 000 — 090, 000 |103, 600, 000 | | 591, 600, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: pea eT a, a ia 
ae 4, 106, 739 | 3, 400, 000 Gee Lo en cuees 3, 000, 000 
2. Ordnance equipment _-_-_-_--_- 1, 754, 807 4, 950, 000 4, 900, 000 Ra dec 4, 000, 000 
3. Ordnance guided missiles- ---- | 32, 959, 873 | 33, 650, 000 TR OO BE fake dswes 33, 000, 000 
|- aw | eee — _ sab paresis iene a — a te 
Total reimbursable obliga- | 
ee . Snce n 821, 469 42, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | -------- 490, 000, 000 
Total obligations... | 347, 073, 3, 200 | | 388, 8 800, 000 | 528, 000, 000 |103, 600, 000 | 631, 600, 000 
| } | 
FINANCING | 
| 


Unobligated balance 
ward “a 
Unobligated balance 
reimbursements to be earned from 
military assistance fund reserva- 


tions) transferred to (—) or from | 


other Navy accounts-.- 


Advances and reimbursements from | 


other accounts: 
Deliveries of material common 

to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance 

Cy SD 

All other accounts-__...........-- 
Anticipated reimbursements 


ments ordered by military assist- 

ance in current year. ._...-.--.-.--- 
Recovery of prior year obligs ations_ 
Unobligated balance carried forward. 


Appropriation (new obliga- 
tional authority) 


brought for- | 


(anticipated | 


for 

. . > | 
future year deliveries of material | 
common to United States require- | 


| 


|—157, 412, 043 











7, 800, 000 


.|—127, 735, 487 —49, 278, 870 —49, 278, 870 
| 
—3, 51,008 | 2, 038, 173 | 
| 
| 
b agrag| soienvah 20 
ee AU SOU ee OO Fa 
—46, 006, 145 | —44, 905,000 | —50, 000, 000 |-----------= |—50, 000, 000 
—23, 470, 327 | —22, 000, 000 | Jnnnnsscenesnne BS ot its Rs 6 Sd 
—8, 405.062 | —5,000,000 | —5, 000,000 |.......-..--| —5, 000, 000 
157, 412,043 | 49. 278. 870 8. 870 | 36, 586; 870|-.......---. | 36, 513,870 
3), 7 
294. 000, 000 | 460, 235, 000 |103, 600,000 | 563, 835, 000 


i Includes $31,800,000 provided by the ‘‘Supplemental Defense Appropriation Act, 1958," Public Law 
322 of Feb. 11, 1958. 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958estimate| 1959estimate| 1959 | 1959 


















































amend- | revised 
ment | 
Total number of permanent posi- | 
I Nt Mn nwa 3, 905 | 3, 079 2, 679 | 2, 679 
Average number of all employees-__--}| 3, 691 2,7 2, 463 | 2, 463 
Number of employees at end of y ear. by 3, 079 2, 679 2,619 | 2, 619 
Average GS grade and salary. “6. 6 $5,100 | 6.7 $5,181 | 6.7 $5,198 | 6.7 $5, 198 
Average salary of ungraded positions. $4, 509 $4, 532 | $4, 555 | $4, 555 
Personal service obligations: | ; | | 
Permanent positions_..........-- $17, 593, 439 | $13,022,000 | $11, 865,000 |_....._....- $11, 865, 000 
Other personal services... ._. .| 378, 820 0, 000 __ 350,000 | Dstoxinssdepeddensl 350, 000 
Total personal service obliga- | 
I os ntina cians ; ditebe 17, 972, 259 | 13, 427,000 | 12,215,000 |..........-- | 12,215,000 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ; i 
i 
01 Persomal Gervieds.....cen<cccccncss | 17, 512, 259 12, 967, 000 11, 755, 000 |_...........| 11, 755,000 
03 Transportation of things __. 2,761,790 | 2, 800, 000 2, 860, 000 |......-..-.. | 2, 860, 000 
07 Other contractual services : 24, 239, 365 25, 197, 000 37, 330,000 |__..........| 37,330,000 
08 Supplies and materials sinaeod 217, 864, 639 228, 231, 000 296, 740, 000 |$91, 600,000 | 388, 340,000 
GP ied. cntcindedaecccns . 45, 873, 678 66, 427, 000 bey GOs, OOP |. nseuicnenx 132, 051, 000 
10 Lands and structures___-------_- mhalins 10, 400, 000 6, 500,000 | 12, 000, 000 18, 500, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | 
SR a kn ctetitk cicaainsyeiileRiind Redes tires ia Rin cost age 4 778, 000 SRD. | a ctieicodkss 764, 000 
Total direct obligations._---- 308, 251, 731 346, 800, 000 488, 00, 000 |103, 600, 000 591, 600, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS : ibaa os ae 
01 Personal services. __.........--- 460, 000 460, 000 400, OORT ccccink cl 460, 000 
07 Other contractual services___._-- 1, 495 1, 000 RM Saas dnkehitada 1, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_----._.-- 36, 605, 167 36, 564, 000 34, 564, 000 |-..---.- -| 34, 564, 000 
09 Equipment_--_- . 1, 754, 807 4, 950, 000 4, 950, 000 — 4, 950, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
ae eRe a ae 25, 000 25, 000 | vastbosieieel 25, 000 
— — anna — ——— re ee | es 
Total reimbursable obliga- | | 
tions.........----....-----] _ 38, 821, 469 | 42, 000, 000 | 40, 000, | eee | 40, 000, 000 
=== ns fees — } 
Total obligations. ..........- 347, 073,200 | 388, 800,000 | 528, 000, 000 103, 600, 000 | | 631, 600, 000 


| 
{ 
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ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


Program and financing 
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| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
Direct obligations: | | 
1, Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition. --_....._----| = , 875, 329 $101, 430, 000 $94, 029, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities_..............-- 36, 742, 163 39, 397, 000 39, 180, 000 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities___...._._- 5, 858, 970 6, 517, 000 6, 957, 000 
4. Departmental administration... ...............-.-.---- 9, 911, 219 10, 656, 000 9, 684, 000 
SRE EG TRIOS onc cnc cdesseenccnscncccsncds 161, 387, 681 | 158, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: oe 
1. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition. --_.........- 6, 630, 005 7, 100, 000 11, 900, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities_..............-- 464, 643 600, 000 600, 000 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities____.. ile i 3 eee Se inisecicnieas 
4. Departmental administration __..............-.-...---. WOR Excite ctnsnceus |- Lica auinecee 
Total reimbursable obligations................----.-- 7, 248, 752 | 7, 700, 000 | 12, 500, 000 
Dedel ONNNN oie | 168, 636, 433 | 165,700,000 | 162, 350, 000 
| 
FINANCING | 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) _........-.]_..-...-.-.-..}--.-..-------- —1, 838, 954 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- 
ferred from other Navy accounts._--_...........-...-------- —1, 257, 234 = 190 GOO tinnagecsccenss 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts- ___-_- —5, 203, 746 —6, 700, 000 —11, 500, 000 
a get reimbursements for future deliveries common to 
- 8. requirements ordered by military assistance in current | 
aia Ae ct a a ae ec —1, 000,000 | —1,000, 000 wee 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. “— tienhucheeee a cncocme dana ths 1, 838, 954 838, 954 
Unobligated balance no longer available - --_-._- 2, 504, 547 |... Meiripaidbih a 
New obligational authority _-._- oki | 163, 680,000 | 158, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
New obligational authority i ee aks i 
Appropriation__ Eiicsona cnocenpcainiaieanticntete oeiee can. ae 164, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘United States scientific satellite’ (71 | 
SS NS Se ek one necerenh cibsaidaeoeaen —6, 000,000 |____-- 
enema: Gane). oo a inc ceeds os ccc select 163, 680, 000 158, 000, 000 | 149, 850, 000 
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Object classification 











| 
1958 estimate | 


731 




















1957 actual 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_...._.............-.--.. 18, . 16, 709 | 16, 548 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.................... 60 55 
Average number of all employees. ---..........---.-...--..--- 17, ese 15, 675 15, 465 
Number of employees at end of year. .............-..------.-- 15, 915 15, 100 14, 795 
Average GS grade and salary. ................-.-.-.----.-.-..- 6.6 $5,100| 6.7 $5,181 6.7 $5,198 
Average salary of ungraded positions................--..-..-.- $4, 509 , 532 $4, 555 
Personal service obligations: ae y 
PEE TO onic wcinedtkness<scdieeede nee $80, 780,908 | $72,695, 000 $71, 612, 000 
Positions other than permanent. De. <s.osendeedamienaanal 385, 420 | 300, 000 275, 000 
Cttiet CRUE GUT VINEE.. 6s diss cisions nc cocneqedees einen 2 353, 138 | 2, 401, O00 2, 325, 000 
Total personal service obligations. .....................- 83, 519, 466 75, 396, 000. 74, 212, 000 
Direct obligations: 
eT han diac cesndnccteuseesesectace 81, 919, 466 73, 796, 000 70, 096, 000 
02 Travel ‘ 938, 894 987, 700 959, 000 
03 «T ransportation of: things. coca insane buniababibcegsctbiinabieel 15, 423, 980 13, 350, 000 13, 313, 000 
04 Communication services -_-- rie me Lmeed 389, 923 416, 870 | 437,000 
05 Rents and utility services_....................-.-.... 240, 229 256, 121 268, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 499, 933 539, 896 537, 000 
07 Other contractual services... ........................- 6, 206, 228 7, 046, 384 7, 099, 000 
ea... Eee ee 49, 988, 854 51, 537, 227 46, 983, 000 
09 Equipment eS : 4, 852, 333 4, 364, 000 4, 820, 000 
6 Lapis ad wes: .-.. ... 5. ee es 369, 797 | 515, 000 304, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions.................-. 53, 379 | 4, 508, 980 4, 350, 000 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities__-___--- asst aaine tei s 192, 379 | 395, 000 397, 000 
15. Teen ae Gee j.. ~ 0 inn 3. acetone 314, 286 286, 822 277, 000 
Total Girect GUUgetNee 5. oo. nn sn cect sc cp cas 161, 387, 681 158, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: ee s 
GE POR OT kino 5 ok oo oeeenb ecdnagssin aeons 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 4, 116, 000 
07 Other contractual services____._._...-- . Shee nsiaidia ningahile 1, 584, 000 
GR I OU WIRRIoa nitikce didn cckacdsccensdeaee 5, 635, 604 6, 100, 000 6, 700, 000 
Ge TI owiehe da laccepsitntdcliiisitiiteadinlicd Gee bsscwcdsiiinee 50, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, ent Conia Deaintt. ...., ..6.0.dnadebtecacke oe eee 150, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.._.................-- 7, 248, 752 | 7, 700, 000° 12, 500, ,000 
Tete Ia sis ctiicncttantiadccstiidnatsbnee wth ~ 168, 636, 433 ” 165, 700, | 000 162, 350, 000 
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Program and financing 

















| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
! | 
Program by activities: 1948 program (total obligations) _.....-- / OY. tn et 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward: | 
Appropriation _ - 4 . —8, 112, 339 . 
Contract authorization__- ‘ — 21, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior years obligations. -- —910, ‘579 
Unobligated balance rescinded: | 
Appropriation (70 Stat. 463) - é See ‘ 1, 000, 000 
Contract authorization (70 Stat. 462) - TE OEE Bo wkic cin ndckca cen caneanee 
Unobligated balance no longer available- - -.---- -| 7 701, 198 | 
Contract aintheridatiot Grew). 2.65 nob isis cawdnchdonacenion i jptechisicen tedbowls |. pin sdbedeadotid 








| 
1957 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 


actual | 1958 
|- 


| $21,000,000 |____ S Loss 
_.| —21, 000, 000 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization_--__-.- 


Unfunded balance at beginning of year___- 
Unfunded balance rescinded (70 Stat. 462) - 
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Object classification 
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i 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Total number of permanent positions 2 Gs ie | Naiiiwtindksd 
Average number of all employees--_-_.....-...---- | Oe as cated [oecessscsstose 
Number of employees at end of year_...........-----.-.----_- MW icaucthat maces |-------------- 
———_——SS> So »~=——ES=EL_=_O_aja—_——_—_——— 
Average GS grade and salary. ___..-.....--- etikeentwaiedet rO6. - SR... Be s5p ABE ss 4 
Average salary of ungraded positions................ sited SG Shacccnsteaeees gee ree 
01 Personal services: | ft on a 
ee ES ee ee 9007; OO Wire ek. ee 
EE re ere eee A OR tts eh. ee 
Total personal services___- L cn aneeetees “252, WS RIAA ioosss 
O7 "Gulu Comercial Ser views . =|. =... 5... .2...--...- 1, a 
Total, Department of the Navy-..........----.----- ai 274, 169 badunbaledd 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
07 Other contractual services. _--_-- ip Rewdee ike Raat et 47, 551 |-- | 
ee ee ee ee | 321, 720 |-- FS aah, Reape 


INCREASE FOR ExPANDED POLARIS ProGramM 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. 

Admiral Beardsley, who will be next? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Chairman, we next take up the ordnance 
appropriations. 

“Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy.” The House 
recommended an increase of $43,700,000 in this ees for the 
expanded POLARIS program, to be financed by $33,700,000 from 
appropriated funds and $10 million from anticipated reimbursements 
from military assistance program sales. 

We are requesting the Senate to fund the augmentation entirely 
with appropriated funds, thus increasing the amount recommended 
by the House by $10 million, for a total of $607 535,000. 

“Ordnance and facilities, Navy.” The House approved the amount 
of the budget, estimate, $149,850,000. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Rear Admiral Stroop, and 
Rear Admiral Marshall of the Office of the Deputy of Naval Opera- 
tions for Logistics, are the principal witnesses for these appropriations. 

Rear Admiral Raborn is present to discuss the POLARIS program. 

I would suggest that Rear Admiral Marshall give his statement at 
this time, sir. 

Senator Curavez. Let me see if I understand you. 

The House allowed the budget ; is that right ? 

Admiral Bearpstey. With the exception that they reduced it by $10 
million on the anticipation that we get military assistance refunds to 
this appropriation. 

We are requesting restoration of $10 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Marsnatu. Mr. Chairman, I am Rear Adm. W. J. 
Marshall, USN, and I am the Director of the Materiel Division of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Logistics organization. 

Under Vice Admiral Wilson, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy, I am responsible 
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for sponsorship of the appropriation “Procurement of ordnance and 
ammunition, Navy.” 

Rear Admiral Stroop, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, who will 
follow me, will give a detailed explanation of this budget. 

I will talk briefly on its highlights and on the relationship between 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations and the Bureau of Ord- 
nance in its development and to what extent this budget meets the 
Chief of Naval Operations’ objectives. 


PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 


By and large, the fiscal year 1959 “Procurement of ordnance and am- 
munition, Navy,” budget, includes funding for the procurement of am- 
munition for ships and aircraft, antisubmarine warfare ammunition, 
mines and mine material, torpedoes, atomic weapons, ordnance mate- 
rial, and equipments for backfitting and modernizing ships in being. 

The three major areas funded in this budget are guided missiles, 
antisubmarine warfare material, and training needs. I will discuss 
each briefly. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


A. Guided missiles—guided missiles are procured by the Navy with 
two appropriations: i. e., “Aircraft and related procurement,” and 
“Procurement of ordnance and ammunition.” 

The missiles being funded with POAN are the surface-to-air mis- 
silese TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR; the air-to-air missile 
SIDEWINDER; and the intermediate range ballistic missile 
POLARIS. 

The funding requested will provide missiles for evaluation, train- 
ing, and minimum combat readiness, and also certain supporting 
equipment costs. 

The surface-to-air missiles TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR 
are weapons for cruisers and destroyers to defend our striking forces 
against air attack. Each has a different size, shape, performance en- 
velope and functional design that will be compatible with specific 
ships. 

Each has advantages and disadvantages when compared with an- 
other, but the advantages are more numerous when considered with 
respect to a particular ship design. 

The SIDEWINDER is an air-to-air guided missile and will be fired 
by our fighter aircraft at enemy aircraft. It is comparatively inex- 
pensive and can consistently destroy jet aircraft within its range with- 
out assistance from the aircraft pilot after launching. 

The POLARIS is a submarine ballistic missile of the surface-to- 
surface category and is for instant retaliation in case this becomes 
necessary. 

: ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


B. Antisubmarine warfare. In this area we are funding such items 
as LULU, the air-delivered atomic depth charge; antisubmarine rock- 
ets; rocket-assisted torpedoes for surface ships; and minimum quanti- 
ties of MK-—37 torpedoes for submarines. 

ry ° e . . 

These items will start a program of equipping our present day fight- 
ing forces with modern antisubmarine weapons which will enable 
these forces to cope with high-speed, deep-diving submarines. 
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TRAINING 


C. Training. We have funded for a year’s training needs of con- 
ventional and new weapons now in use in order to maintain our basic 
capabilities in all phases of naval warfare. This training requirement 
is SO pressing a need that its inclusion in our POAN budget resulted 
in our acceptance of smaller buys of other highly important stock 
items. 

The items and dollars included in the President’s budget will en- 
able us to meet only a portion of our requirements. They represent a 
compromise between meeting our most urgent needs, and the practical, 
economic considerations which we must face in attempting to provide 
a balanced, modern Navy equipped with the complex high cost wea- 
pons of today. 

I would like to point out that a most intensive review of this POAN 
budget was conducted by the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
In this analysis the need for each item was measured by the criterion: 
“Does a pressing requirement exist ?” 

After the items, quantities, and dollars had been exhaustively 
worked over by our warfare, logistics, and comptroller people, the 
budget was submitted for final consideration to our highest level of 
review, the Chief of Naval Operations Advisory Board, chaired by 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. It has the unqualified support 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The efficiency of this process was demonstrated by the fact that the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget review levels 
accepted this budget virtually without change. 


HOUSE ACTIONS 


The House Appropriations Committee not only clearly approved 
this budget, but went even further, it directed an increased effort, in 
this account, for the fleet ballistic missile POLARIS—program of 
$43.7 million. 

However, the committee further recommended that only $33.7 mil- 
lion be authorized as new obligational authority, with its remaining 
$10 million to be derived from sales of nonreplacement shelf items on 
presently nonexistent military assistance program common item orders. 

Unfortunately we are already $17 million short of funds required 
to finance our approved programs, which we expected to obtain from 
this same source. 

We are thus put in the dilemma of being required to finance an addi- 
tional program with nonexistent funds to be obtained from a source 
that already has fallen far short in funding our earlier programs. 

Therefore, if the Senate should confirm the House committee rec- 
ommendation our only alternative is to reduce our already austere 
programs. 

To provide more detailed information on this budget, I now have 
the pleasure to present Rear Adm. P. D. Stroop, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance of the Navy Department. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, can you, yourself, discuss the action of the 
House a little more in detail ? 

Admiral Marsuatn. I would prefer to have Admiral Stroop do 
that, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Why did you come around here, just to tell us 
about what the program is? 

Admiral Marsa. In general, sir, the Chief of the Bureau has 
more information on the line items. 

Senator Cuavez. This program, then, is divided into three sub- 
jects, the surface-to-air missiles, then you have the antisubmarine war- 
fare, and the training of personnel to use the prior weapons! 

Admiral MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Admiral Srroor. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
happy to present to you today the Navy’s ordnance programs for 1959. 

The Bureau of Ordnance provides the fleet with the weapons needed 
to maintain its combat ready position. In doing this, we use funds 
from five appropriations. 

However, my remarks today will be confined to the two accounts 
for which I am totally responsible. They are: 

1. Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy; 

2. Ordnance and facilities, Navy. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy: The total pro- 
gram reflected in this budget is $593,835,000, which is $295,543,000 more 
than my fiscal year 1958 program. This increase provides $8.1 
million additional for ammunition (including antisubmarine warfare 
(ASW) ), $9.0 million for launcher and fire-control equipment, and 
$278.4 million for missiles. 


PLANNED TRANSITION TO GUIDED MISSILES 


The procurement program continues a planned transition from con- 
ventional World War II weapons to the guided missile and nuclear 
weapons systems required today. 

We have made considerable progress against this transition in the 
ordnance programs for fiscal year 1957 through the budget year of 
1959. In 1957 $99 million was programed for conventional weapons; 
in 1958, the program is almost half that amount and in 1959 the pro- 
posed program is $37 million. 

If you consider that $8 million of what must be termed “conven- 
tional” is actually for such service purposes as pilot-ejection cartridges 
and jet assist takeoff—JATO—units, you will appreciate how great 
a changeover has already been effected. 

While new systems are under rapid development, their predecessors 
will be in the fleet for some time and must be supported. 





READINESS POSITION FOR OLDER TYPE WEAPONS 


_ Thisis the reason I am asking for money to fund an immediate read- 
ness position for certain selected older type weapons. 

The increase of $295,543,000 over my fiscal year 1958 program is 
totally in the area of new, post-World War II weapons. The major 
increase comes from the sharp upswing of funding for POLARIS, 

_ The antisubmarine warfare program increases from $44 million 
in fiscal year 1958 to $78 million in fiscal year 1959. 
26879—58——47 
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I am also asking for more money for ordnance guided missiles. 
This is necessary in order to have TALOS, TARTAR, and TERRIER 
missiles ready for an ever-increasing number of vessels. 

Overall, I am striving in the budget for a sound, balanced capa- 
bility for both the present and the future. 

My request for new obligational authority—NOA—is only $563,- 
835,000 since an estimated $30 million in resources has been shown 
as partial financing of the total program. We sell, to other services 
and the military assistance program, inventories in long mobilization 
supply. The proceeds from these sales are used to finance part of my 
current program, 

Thus, my stocks are modernized in keeping with advancing ordnance 
technology and plans. 

The $30 million in estimated resources, which has been planned for 
application to reduce my NOA request, will be derived from shelf 
sales of material I will not replace: 

$10 million to be sold in 1959 to satisfy 1959 customer orders—other 
than military assistance—has been applied in 1959; 

$20 million to be sold in 1959 to satisfy 1958 military assistance 
orders has also been applied in 1959. 


CUSTOMERS OUTSIDE FOREIGN AID 


Senator Exitenper. Who are those customers outside of foreign 
aid ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. We sell to the Army and to the Air Force, too, 
sir. 

Senator ELtenper. What? 

Admiral Srroor. Items of ammunition which we happen to have 
on the shelf, plus new equipment which we order for them, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpEeR. Ammunition to be used by the Army ? 

Admiral Srroor. Chiefly the Army requirements are in cross-serv- 
icing on guided missiles and fuses, sir. That is also the chief item for 
the Air Force. 

Senator Exrrenper. To what extent are the missiles designed for 
use by the Navy, also used by other branches of the armed services? 

Admiral Srroor. The Army has an interest in a missile called 
TALOS which is 7 for them in the experimental stage. 

The Air Force is buying in rather large quantities a missile called 
SIDEWINDER. That is a small air-to-air missile. They are using 
at least as many as we are, probably a little more. 

Senator Extenver. Did it originate in the Navy ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator EiLtenper. How is that transfer priced? Is it on an actual- 
cost basis? 


Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir; that is correct. They send us an order in 
cash. 

Senator Ettenper. Does that include accounting costs? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. _ 

Senator Extenver. Everything, the Navy is out? 


Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir, We take over a sum of money which 
they give us. 
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MATERIALS FOR FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Senator Extenper. How do you handle the accounting for charges 
against the foreign aid programs; do you know? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes,sir. In this area, of course, the main amount 
of money is appropriated by Congress. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand, but I am talking about the trans- 
fer. Orders for foreign aid placed with you may not be delivered 
for 12 months, 18 months, or even 24 months hence. 

Admiral Stroop. That is right. 

Senator ELLENpEeR. Nevertheless the money is earmarked at the time 
the order is placed with you? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exrenper. That is money on reservation? Is that the 
way it is handled with you? 

Admiral Stroor. That is correct. 

I am talking in the statement about credit which we take for those 
shelf sales. 

Senator Ettenver. If it is not a shelf sale, as you put it, something 
you have on hand 

Admiral Stroop. Then we have to order it and pay for it. That, 
then, is not a credit. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Suppose the MSA puts in an order for, let us 
say, a missile that you have on hand, but you cannot deliver it until 
you receive a replacement. Then you place an order for a new missile 
which will not be delivered until 12 months later. The new missile 
costs more than the old missile it replaces. Who pays for the differ- 
ence in the costs of the old and the new—the Navy, or MSA? 

Admiral Srroorp. Normally, we would expect to have a balance in 
their account which would pay for it. I do not believe that particu- 
lar problem has come up. 

I would like to ask Mr. Williams. 





SALES TO MSA AT COST 


Senator Ettenper. Yes, it has come up, because the foreign rela- 
tions committee has made every effort, as I understand, to prevent 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force from modernizing at the expense of 
the foreign-aid program. 

Recently I offered an amendment, which was adopted by the Senate, 
but, unfortunately, was taken out in the Senate-House conference, 
which would have forced the services to sell hardware for the account 
of the foreign-aid program at the average cost. 

I think the record indicates that in the past the armed services have 
bought new materials, charged the foreign-aid program replacement 
price, and then delivered obsolescent equipment to fill the orders of 
the foreign-aid program. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Admiral Srroor. I don’t believe that has happened in my ap- 
propriations, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. How long have you been with your appro- 
priation ? 

Admiral Stroop. I have been here since March, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, maybe you do not know about it, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Has there been anyone here prior to March? 
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Admiral Srroor. Mr. Williams has been here, sir, but I don’t be- 
lieve you will find that this has happened in the procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition. 

Actually, our experience has been that we get an overall order in 
these programs and then when the details come in they do not quite 
order as much money value as they have a credit for. 

I am addressing myself in the statement to that particular situation. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Senator Exxenper. I am not familiar with the Navy procedure. 
Probably the Air Force and the Army have handled many more orders 
for MSA than has the Navy. But, I am sure that General Moore is 
familiar with the situation we tried to correct in 1956.. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think I can speak to that in the case of the 
Navy. 

We are delivering some new planes ourselves, this year, but they 
are all new planes off the production line so far as I know. We have 
to pay for them out of our appropriations as they are being produced 
and delivered and we can only be reimbursed after we have delivered 
them dockside, in Oakland or New York, for shipment overseas. 

After they are delivered for overseas shipment our appropriations 
get reimbursed for the cost incurred. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you really get the money? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir, but the expenditures that are being 
billed are directly against our appropriations. 


CHARGES TO MSA 


Senator ELLenper. Suppose you have a plane on hand which cost 
$100,000. MSA places an order for this plane and gets delivery later. 
Let us further assume that the new plane costs the Navy $125,000. 
How much would MSA pay for the plane it ordered. ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. $125,000 for this reason, sir: As has been 
brought out in shipbuilding and in the aircraft programs, we are 
paying a 5 or 6 percent increase in labor and material almost every 

ear. 
When we ordered an S2F we thought it would cost $100,000; we 
find that it costs $125,000 and that is what we get paid back. 

Senator E.tenper. I was in hopes that would be changed. It strikes 
me that the services ought not charge the foreign aid program with 
this additional increase in price. 

Senator Cuavez. But if it is turned over to the foreign aid program, 
why should they not get what they paid for ? 

Senator ELtenper. They get more. They get a new airplane, they 
get a better plane, but the charge for that better plane is $125,000. 
In my example the MSA gets the plane that cost the Navy $100,000, 
but they have to pay $125,000 for it. 

Admiral Bearpstey. That is a brand new plane, though. 

Senator Ex.xenper. I understand all of that, but this matter was 
brought to the attention of the foreign relations committee and an 
amendment was added in 1956. 








n 
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STANDARD PRICES CHARGED BETWEEN SERVICES 


Then the Secretary of Defense issued a directive ordering that 
standard prices be charged between the services including sales made 
to MSA. 

Of course, that may be all right between the services, but when you 
apply that to foreign aid, why, you simply swell up the foreign aid 
appropriation; that is, they do not get the material that should be 
obtained with the money appropriated. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I don’t think this applies to the Navy. It 
may to the other services. Ours are all new planes. 

Rinsho ELLeNnpeR. You said that MSA was charged $125 thousand 
for a plane that costs you one hundred thousand dollars? 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir; the plane costs us $125,000. 

Senator ELLENpER. But you keep that one and sell the other one? 

Admiral Bearpstry. No, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. When did you change that? 

Admiral Brarpstey. We have been doing that in recent years. 

Senator Er.enper. Just about 6 months ago? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I don’t know when we changed it, sir. But I 
am citing the exact cases, the P2V’s, the S2F’s. 

We have to place the order for the airplane; we have to pay for 
the labor and material as they go along; the plane eventually costs us 
$125,000. 

They get the airplane when completed and we are reimbursed the 
total price when we deliver it to them. 

Senator ELtenper. It may be then that the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are now complying with the desires of Congress. However, it 
must have developed in the last 6 months because it was not the case 
before that time. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


Admiral Stroop. The House Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended a reduction in this account in the amount of $10 million, while 
approving the program presented. The committee proposed that the 
$10 million could be derived from estimated shelf sales not requirin 
replacement, based on 1959 military assistance orders to be received. 

I would like to comment on this proposal. 

As you know, my predecessor, Rear Admiral Withington, made 
the estimate on which the House committee recommendation was 
based in testimony before the committee in February. 


SHELF SALES 


I fully agree that the estimate of shelf sales from an undetermined 
1959 military assistance order was as good as any estimate could be at 
that time. Even today, it still is as good an estimate as can be made. 

However, past experience tells me that I will not realize any actual 
resources from a 1959 military assistance order until 1960. The order 
is usually distributed to my account after half the fiscal year to which 
it relates has passed. ba Vi 

At that time, it is only a nominal fund availability in my “Procure- 
ment of ordnance and ammunition” account. Some of the orders may 
never turn into sales to military assistance customers. 
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CUT BACK ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE ORDERS 


As a matter of fact, I learned after the House committee hearings 
that our military assistance orders on hand had been cut back by 
nearly $10 million, thus reducing my procurement of ordnance and 
ammunition fund availability by that amount. 

In addition, of the $25 million estimated 1958 military assistance 
— included in this budget, only about $18 million has been received 
to date. 


SHORTAGE IN PROGRAM FUNDS 


In total, therefore, my procurement of ordnance and ammunition 
fund availability for 1959 is already $17 million short since I have 
used resources originally planned for use in 1959 to keep my 1958 
program underway. ‘This does not consider the effect of the House 
committee action in recommending further use of possible future 
resources. 

RESTORATION REQUEST 


I would be derelict in fulfilling my responsibility as Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance if I did not make you aware of these facts and 
present a strong request for restoration of $10 million to my procure- 
ment of ordnance and ammunition account. 

If the $10 million is not restored, I will have only two possible 
courses : 

First, I can use presently nonexistent orders as a financing basis for 
procurement and production, thus going further into deficit financing. 

This is not sound, and I do not want to do it. 

Second, I can cut my program to the extent I don’t have money to 
pay for it. This I do not want to do. 

The program presented here is, in my opinion, a minimum pro- 
gram and should not be cut if I am to maintain current defense capa- 
bility while developing and producing the new weapons and systems 
for the future. 

Should the Senate confirm the House committee recommendation 
with respect to this financing, the Navy will be forced to reevaluate 
this program and delete at least an additional $10 million worth of 
program items. 

ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


This appropriation funds the maintenance of our stock of ordnance 
and ammunition and the operation of the Naval Ordnance Shore 
Establishment. 

The request for this appropriation in the President’s budget is for 
$149,850,000. This is $8,150,000 less than the amount available for 
fiscal year 1958. With the continually increasing cost of labor and 
material, actual program reduction is greater than the figures indicate. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


This activity finances the maintenance, alteration, improvement, 
and inspection of ordnance and ammunition in store. I am requesting 
$94,029,000 in this activity, which is $7,751,000 below the amount 
available in fiscal year 1958. 

There are major decreases in the ammunition and the torpedoes 
and mines program totaling $6.5 million. These decreases are the 
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result of a reduction of the number of ships in the active fleet and 
increased reliance on special weapons and guided missiles. 

Increases in the amount of $1.2 million are requested to cover the 
maintenance costs for larger inventories of special weapons and 


guided missiles and the proofing of additional quantities of new, high- 
speed, homing-type torpedoes. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ORDNANCE 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I understand the importance of main- 
tenance, and also the inspection of ordnance ammunition in store. 
Can you give us a little more detailed statement on the improvement? 
Is that out of the ordnance that you have on hand, or the improve- 
ment of the ordnance that you buy in the future? 

You say this activity finances the maintenance, alterations, improve- 
ment, and inspection of ordnance. What do you mean by “altera- 
tion”? Why is that brought about ? 

Admiral Srroor. Occasionally we will have, for instance, an im- 
proved fuse which goes into a piece of ordnance equipment. This 
means that the older items of ordnance that we have had on the shelf 
have to be taken apart and a new fuse inserted. 

That costs money. The major part of this is, however, for main- 
tenance and renovation of ammunition. 

For instance, when a ship comes into the Navy yard for overhaul, 
she first stops in ordnance depot and unloads all of her ammunition. 
While that ammunition is in the depot it is inspected and renovated. 

Most of the renovation is merely cleaning up and checking for its 
condition. However, if we do have some improved device which we 
can use like an improved fuse, it is put in at that time. 


UNLOADING AND RELOADING AMMUNITION 


Senator Ettenver. Is the amount of unloading and reloading in- 
cluded in this? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; that is part of this. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. How about inspection of the powder ? 

Admiral Stroop. The same thing, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. Is that all taken apart to see that it is in good 
order ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. You say the major part of the sum you are 
seeking is for that purpose ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


This activity covers the cost of routine maintenance, upkeep, and 
repair of the Naval Ordnance Shore Establishment. 

My request of $39,180,000 is $230,000 less than the amount available 
for fiscal year 1958. 

Personnel reductions at field activities accounts for a decrease of 
$1.3 million. However, the bulk of this reduction is offset by in- 
creased requirements in the amount of $1 million for replacement of 
military with civilian guards, establishment of an electronic data- 
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processing system and maintenance and operational costs at naval 
magazines in Spain. 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN MAINTENANCE 


Senator Ettenper. What do you include in maintenance ? 

Admiral Stroop. Buildings, roads, railroads, upkeep of equipment 
used to transport heavy items, forklifts, and that sort of thing. 

Senator ELttenpver. How about the ammunition ? 

Admiral Strroor. No, sir; that is in the previous activity mentioned 
in the paragraph above. 

Senator Exnenper. You are talking about ammunition unloaded 
from ships? 

Admiral Stroop. All of the ammunition, including the ammunition 
in store. 

Senator Etienver. On ships? 

Admiral Srroor. And the ammunition in store; yes, sir. 

Senator Eitenver. It costs you $39 million to maintain the build- 
ings and the equipment on shore ? 

Admiral Srroor. And to operate and maintain them. This includes 

rsonnel in the public works departments, maintaining roads, operat- 
ing the buildings ashore; yes, sir. 


TOTAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Senator E.tenper. How many establishments have we where this 
money is being used ? 

Admiral Stroor. I would say about 70. 

Senator Ertenver. That pays for all of the personnel and materials 
used in maintenance. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; the maintenance personnel and material 
used in the upkeep. 

ESTABLISHMENTS IN SPAIN 


Senator Cuavez. How many places have you for ammunition in 
Spain? 

Admiral Stroor. We have only one in operation now, sir. We have 
another one which will go into operation next year. 

Senator Cuavez. You have the one in the islands in the Mediter- 
ranean ; is that in operation ? 

Admiral Srroor. The islands in the Mediterranean are not in my 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. I know the Navy has a depot there, a place to store 
ammunition and ordnance. 


NATO INFRASTRUCTURE STORAGE 


Admiral Srroor. That is an infrastructure storage, which I believe 
Admiral Marshall can address himself to. 

Admiral MarsHatu. The NATO infrastructure storage. 

Senator Cuavez. No, Spain does not belong to NATO. 

Senator Sattonstatu. It isin Morocco; is it not? 

Admiral Marsuatt. That is Port Lyautey. 

Senator Cuavez. Off the islands, the Balearic Islands, I know the 
Navy has a storage plant there. 
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Then you have one on the Atlantic over there? 

Admiral Marsuatt. I don’t know of any naval storage plant in the 
Balearic Islands. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have an ammunition storage plant at 
Rota? 

Admiral Marsuatu. Yes, sir. That is a part of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion there. One section of that is a naval ammunition storage. 

Senator Eittenper. You mean southern Spain ? 

Admiral Marswatu. Yes. 

Senator Ettenver. Around Cadiz? 

Admiral MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Etienper. Is that completed now? 

Admiral Marsuauu. The magazine portion is practically complete; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Eittenper. How about the harbor ? 

Admiral Marsnatu. The harbor is not a part of my responsibility, 
but I know it is not complete. 

Senator Ettenper. All of that is maintained by us? 

Admiral Marsnatt. All of Rota; yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenver. No assistance from our allies? 

Admiral Marsuauy. Not in Spain; no, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Spain furnishes the land and Spain built the rail- 
roads to get the materials into Spain. 

Senator ELtenper. I thought we had spent quite a bit of money in 
building the railroads. 


IMPROVEMENT AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


Admiral Srroor. This activity provides for essential major repairs, 
minor new construction and alteration projects, procurement of gen- 
eral purpose station equipment and maintenance of advance base 
mobile ordnance equipment. 

I am requesting $6,957,000 for this activity. This is an increase of 
$440,000 over fiscal year 1958, the major portion of which is for mobile 
and general purposes capital equipment for Spanish bases. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Senator Extenper. Why do you put that in as a third activity? 
Why could that not be put in No.2? Why do you keep them separate? 

Admiral Srroor. This budget structure has been developed over a 
period of years and it seems to be the logical way to do it. 

Senator ExLtenper. I know that. I have been complaining about 
that ever since I have been on the committee. 

You have a system that requires a good many more people than I 
think is necessary. As I pointed out on many of my trips abroad, 
the Navy seems to have a special method of accounting. 

It seems that the Army and the Air Force are able to complement 
each other in the payment of their attachés abroad, but the Navy 
must have a special paymaster for this purpose. 

That is something that I have never been able to fathom. This 


appears to be another example of this antiquated method of account- 
ing. 
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Admiral Srroor. I understand this accounting system is going to be 
reexamined this year. 

Senator Exxenpver. I have been told that for 6 years. You say you 
are going to do it, but you never do. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about activity No. 4? 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Admiral Srroor. My request of $9,684,000 for this activity is $972,- 
000 less than funds available in fiscal year 1958. This reduction is in 
salaries, civil-service retirement and miscellaneous support costs re- 
sulting from a reduced level of employment. 

I concur with the House Appropriations Committee’s recommenda- 
tion of new obligational authority for this appropriation at the re- 
quested amount of $149,850,000. 


REDUCED LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Cuavez. What Senator Ellender had in mind applies to 
the last paragraph, activity 4: 

This reduction is in salaries, civil-service retirement, and miscellaneous sup- 
port costs resulting from a reduced level of employment. 

He had in mind by the prior questions that if you put the other 
activity with No. 2, that you could probably reduce the level of employ- 
ment in that area. 

Is that not what you had in mind? 

Senator ELLenper. Exactly, the same as I have been preaching for 
the past 7 or 8 years about the attaché system abroad. 

There is no reason why the Navy should not use the same char- 
women as the Army. ‘They are next door to each other. But yet 
somehow they will not. 


NAVY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Why, even with the car pools they do not seem to be able to get 
together abroad. There seems to be something about the Navy’s 
accounting system that prevents it from doing the same as the Army 
and the Air Force. Why that is, I do not know. They began to 
look into it 6 years ago, but so far not much has been accomplished. 

I am going to recheck this winter the places I visited in 1952 to see 
what improvements have been made. I hope to report my findings to 
Mr. McElroy when I return. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 


BASIS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Satronsraty. You are requesting $10 million to be put 
back over what the House gave you? 

Admiral Stroor. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLuL. That $10 million was reduced by them be- 
cause they thought you could sell more stock that you did not have 
to replace? 

Admiral Srroor. That was an estimate made for this year, made by 
Admiral Withington. 

Senator Satronstaty. That was an estimate he made? 
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Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir; that is probably a valid estimate today 
except that our experience has been that we usually get less in the way 
of sales than we estimate at the beginning of the year. 

Since we have no official word to go on in 1959, I would like to have 
the amount restored and credit next year whatever orders we do get. 

Senator Satronstauu. Boiled down, that is an estimate. Your guess 
may be more accurate than their guess; is that just about it ? 

Admiral Srroor. That was our guess. We were required to make 
an estimate. 

— Withington’s testimony was, I believe, between $5 and $10 
million. 

POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Satronstaty. Assume their estimate is wrong, you could, 
if you ran short on this, I assume, legitimately come back in a supple- 
mentary budget request. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We probably wouldn’t. We didn’t last year. 
We had to cut our program last year for more or less the same reason. 
It was brought out in the statement, before you came in the room 
that we are already $17 million behind this year for the same purpose. 

So instead of being $10 million behind, the Bureau of Ordnance will 
be $27 million behind, if it doesn’t get this $10 million. 

Admiral Srroor. It will be simple to take up this accounting next 
year and whatever it amounts to, say it is $714 million on the average, 
and credit that against next year’s appropriation. 

We are jumping ahead 1 year, you see, and being asked to take 
credit for money which we don’t yet have. 

Senator Satronsratu. Senator Ellender suggests asking what is in 
that account now? How much stock do you have in there now ? 

Admiral Srroor. I don’t believe we have any in the $10 million. 

Senator Extenver. No, but you will get it. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ORDERS 


Admiral Srroor. But we have not been given the order yet, sir. We 
usually get that about the middle of the year. 

What happens is that you get a block credit and then the comeney 
to which it is related will place detailed orders, so much 5-inc 
ammunition, for instance. 

Senator Sattonstauu. That is under mutual security ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. You have some in the pipeline? 

Admiral Srroor. That is for some years. 

Senator ELtenper. But it is in there on reserve? 

Admiral Srroor. Even the bill has not been passed yet, which in- 
cludes that $10 million. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. The House committee proposes the $10 mil- 
lion could be derived from estimated shelf sales not requiring replace- 
ment based on 1959 military assistance orders to be received. Then you 
comment on that proposal. 

What you mean is that you do not have that order in yet? 

Admiral Srroor. That is right, sir. 

Admiral Marsnatu. He cannot get those orders until the money is 
appropriated and apportioned. 
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Senator Ettenper. On the 1959 budget ? 
Admiral Marsuaut. That is right. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED FOREIGN AID ORDERS 


Senator Extenver. How much do you expect from foreign aid or- 
ders in the next 3 months? 

Admiral Marsuau. I would have to have the proposed budget, sir, 
to give you an answer. 

enator ELLENDER. Have you any orders on hand? I thought they 
gave it to you in advance. 

Admiral MarsHatu. No, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. You don’t have any on hand now ? 

Admiral Marsuatu. We have a program which we hope will be 
approved, Senator. If that program is approved we have the order 
ready to issue, but we cannot issue the order unless the money is 
appropriated and apportioned. 


TOTAL MAP ORDERS IN PIPELINE 


Senator Ettenper. How much do you have in the pipeline? 

Admiral Marsnau. I would 

Mr. Witiiams. $51 million of MAP orders in the pipeline. We have 
most of that money earmarked for use as resources against the 1958 
program. 

Senator ELttenper. When is that $51 million to be paid to you? 

Mr. Wrix1aMs. Within the next 3 or 4 years. 

Senator ELLENpER. How much in the next 3 months? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I have no idea what it will be. It will depend on 
when we get the orders from the customers. 





SHELF ORDERS 


Most of our MAP business goes off the shelf. Out of the $51 million 
of orders on hand we only expect to have to obligate by purchase $3 
million. The balance of it will be direct sales off the shelf of existing 
ammunition. 


Senator Sarronsratn. That is what the House says you need not 
replace ? 

Mr. Wits. This is in the next year. They are talking about 
the 1959 program, not the 1958 program. They are assuming that 
in 1959 we will get an MAP order. 

They are assuming in the 1959 MAP order they will generate to 
us resources we can apply against our 1959 program of $10 million. 

Our position is that in the total MAP orders on hand and planned 
through 1958, in the last 3 months we have already suffered a $17 mil- 
lion loss. 

Also, at the present moment, this morning, it looks as though we 
are going to lose an additional $5 million more in orders. These 
are non-MAP shelf orders which have not generated. 

Possibly our resources for 1959 will be down $22 million. 

It is our opinion that it is a probability that these resources will 
drop rather than increase, so we will incur a larger deficit than now 
exists. To incur an additional deficit assuming we will get $10 mil- 
lion worth of customer orders we think is very risky business and 
we would prefer not to do that. 
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We normally apply the MAP resources in the year following the 
receipt of the MAP order. 

In the second half of fiscal year 1959 we will receive the common 
item order for 1959. 


BASIS FOR RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator SatsronstaLL. What you want this money restored for is 
to build up your inventory in anticipation of the orders you think 
may come in, but you are not sure. 

Admiral Srroor. No, sir; that actual $10 million will have to be 
used for equipment for our own use. Our program for our own 
use will have to be reduced $10 million. 

Now, we would like to wait 1 more year to take any credits in 1959, 
for 1959 military assistance orders, which is what we have done in 
the past and which I think is the better accounting system. 

Senator SautstonstaLL. Mr. Chairman, I am awfully sorry not to 
understand this clearly. 

What you want to do is to build up your own present inventory 
for your own present purposes. 

If the MAP comes along and buys some of that you will have 
some money and receipts from them will be used to replace your 
equipment. That will come the year after the orders come in. 

Admiral Srroor. Excepting we are not increasing our inventory 
over and above our own requirements. 


DECREASE IN PLANNED PROGRAM 


Mr. Wriu1aMs. Senator, we have a $593.8 million program that we 
came to the Congress with in the President’s budget. Against this 
we applied $30 million of customer resources which we expect to 
generate. 

These were not resources on hand at that particular time. Already 
the $30 million worth of resources has dropped down to $13 million 
and we expect it to drop down to some $8 million. 

This being the case, then the planned program which we presented 
to Congress has decreased by that $22 million. 

We are not considering customer resources at all in this regard. 

Senator Ettenper. Who are your customers for the $30 million ? 

Mr. Wiiitams. $20 million of that $30 million was expected to come 
from MAP shelf sales, sir; and $10 million from sales of fuses and other 
items tothe Army and other customers. 

Senator Ertenver. As I understand, the present MAP program has 
$300 million for the three services that falls in the same category as 
your $10 million item. I wonder why the House singled out that 
$10 million and not the others. Do you know, General Moore? 

General Moore. I think I can explain it. The first reason was that 
the law had not been passed making this money available and there 
was no way to tell how much would be forthcoming in either the Army 
or the Navy or the Air Force. 

Senator Sarronstaty. There is an item there, the total amount of 
$300 million for all services. 

General Moore. The President’s budget estimated that if the Con- 
gress appropriated $1,800 million for the military assistance program, 
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then some $1,250 million would eventually show up as a common item 
order reservation. 

Senator SatronsTaLt. You have your reserve inthat? That is, it is 
tied down. But this other item of $300 million, as I recall, is to buy 
from the shelf that which you already have on hand? 

General Moore. Anyway, let me make these other statements and 
these gentlemen can comment on the detail better than I can. 

Senator Exitenper. No; we usually follow you, General Moore. 
You have all the details. 

General Moore. It is my understanding that the House did not make 
a similar reduction in the Army and the Air Force, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. That is the point I wanted to make. It appears 
that the Navy has been selected for special treatment. 

I wonder why. Do you have any idea? 

General Moore. Yes, I have an idea. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about it. 

General Moorr. Because they are divided more or less down there in 
panels, although this year they merged, but they did not overcome 
the influence of having been subdivided in prior years. 

Senator Satronstauu. That is your tactful self. 

Senator Cuavez. We want you boys to tell us the way you feel. You 
are not going to be punished. 


FINANCIAL PLAN FOR 1959 


Admiral Brarpstry. First, I would like to call attention to Mr. 
MecNeil’s financial plan for 1959 on which he speaks of the resources 
available for obligation in the fiscal year 1959. He has a column here 
for fiscal year 1959, MAP common item orders. He places none of 
those for any services. 

He assumes there will be none of that available in fiscal year 1959 
because the orders are received so late in the year and then they will 
not determine what the actual off-the-shelf of sales will be until the 
year is nearly over, if not in the subsequent year. 

Senator SatronstaLtt. What is the amount set aside for that pur- 

ose ? 
" Admiral Brarpstry. Zero. There is nothing in this column at all. 

Mr. McNeil assumes none of this money will be available for obli- 
gation in 1959 because the bill has not been passed. 

His assumption is that there will be some sales. 

First, there will be a bill; then there will be some sales. 

We will find out eventually late in fiscal year 1959 or more probably 
in fiscal year 1960 what free assets can be applied against the appro- 
priation. 

Senator Cuavez. Do I understand that $10 million that we are 
speaking of now would be dependent upon the bill being passed ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir; and the actual orders placed under 
the bill, the details of the order. 

Going further as to why the Navy was picked on, last year in the 
hearings before the House the question of the availability of assets for 
this reason was discussed. Admiral Withington was asked, “What 
do you expect you will generate from the future?” 

He made an estimate. He said, “I don’t know how good it is, but 
we will eventually receive some orders and will receive some assets.” 
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Our appropriations were cut for this reason: We eventually had to 
cut our program. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean you have less on hand ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir; we can order less material than the 
Navy needs to carry out its program. We have already an antici- 
pated loss of $17 million this year, and I understand we will lose 
another $5 million. So we already have to cut our fiscal year 1959 
plan by about $22 million. 

This will add another $10 million to the cut unless this money is 
restored in the total planned procurement for the Navy. 

Senator Ettenver. That is in your total procurement program ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. In the procurement buy, the actual buying list 
of missiles, mines, and torpedoes, and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I have a question here. Referrin 
first to the second paragraph on the first page, the $8 million addi- 
tional for ammunition. 


KIND OF AMMUNITION TO BE ACQUIRED 


What kind of ammunition does that include? What kind of ammu- 
nition is it ? 

Admiral Stroop. The main increase would be for torpedoes, Senator 
Thye, for antisubmarine warfare and hedgehog ammunition used by 
destroyers. 

Senator Ture. It is not shells? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. It is only for antisubmarine warfare? 

Admiral Srroor. Anti-submarine-warfare type of ammunition. It 
would be used by both surface ships and submarines for antisubmarine 
work. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the only question I had, Mr. Chairman. 
The other phases have been well covered by Senator Saltonstall and 
Senator Ellender. 

BUDGET PROGRAM COMPROMISE 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Marshall, on page 3, the first paragraph, 
you have a statement: 

The items and dollars included in the President’s budget will enable us to meet 
only a portion of our requirements. This represents a compromise between meet- 
ing our most urgent needs. 

Admiral MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Srroor. We estimated, sir, that we would need $10 million 
in our first go-around on the budget and we reduced this to $6 million. 

In other words, a 40-percent reduction. 

Senator Cuavez. Were you not satisfied with the compromise that 
you state here? They represent a compromise between meeting our 
most urgent needs and the practical economic situation you have to 
face. 

Admiral Stroor. All of this budget, sir, is a compromise and a cal- 
culated risk between what you would like to have in each category 
to be completely safe and what you need. 

Senator Cuavez. And notwithstanding that compromise you still 
think you need $10 million and that this committee is justified in act- 
ing if the bill is passed authorizing the program ? 
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Admiral Strroor. That is absolutely correct. 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 


INCREASED BUDGET FOR MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Stroop, I observe that you are asking for a greatly in- 
creased budget for missile development and that is to be expected 
when we consider the overall concept of military warfare. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT AT POCATELLO, IDAHO 


I do not know what your experience has been in the Bureau of 
Ordnance in the past, but I wonder if you have ever visited the Naval 
ordnance plant which was constructed during World War II at 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Admiral Srroor. No, sir; that is 1 of 4 plants I have not seen. It 
is on my schedule to go out there. Iam fairly familiar with Pocatello. 
My predecessor, Admiral W ithington, visited there. 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes, and ‘he ¢ gave quite a bit of attention to 
that installation on the basis that when many millions of dollars are 
being expended for new facilities almost everywhere for our missiles 
program it would seem that when there are facilities available and 
which are only being partially used at Pocatello they should be given 
some consideration. 

I believe some $35 million is invested there and, while some facili- 
ties are being used at the AEC installations at Arco about 100 miles 
north, we have had this question perennially before this subcommittee 
because the members have agreed with me that greater use should be 
given to that facility instead of just letting it remain almost idle 
there. 

I certainly hope you will be able to visit that, and in the great 
expansion of the missile program it would seem that those facilities 
could be utilized somehow. 

Admiral Stroop. We are very sensitive to the abilities and skills at 
Pocatello. I have recently authorized an increase of 50 billets there, 
sir, to do some special work in a new field. They are doing some 
work in the launcher field in addition to the gun field. 

Senator DworsHak. Senator Stennis has just entered the room. He 
was there last September. He was very surprised, if not amazed, by 
the facilities that he inspected there at that time. 

Senator Stennis. I was very well impressed indeed. They had fine 
facilities there at Pocatello. 

You have a tremendous capacity. 

Senator Dworsuak. It would seem feasible that as new plants are 
being built for launching activities and for missile development of 
various kinds that you ought to give careful consideration to that, 
Admiral. I certainly hope you will do that soon. 

Senator CHavez. Admiral Raborn. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Raborn has a short 
statement here. He can either read it or insert it in the record. He 
also has a 5- or 6-minute movie you might want to see on the Polaris 
program. 





| 
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Senator Cuavez. Admiral Raborn, you may insert the statement in 
the record and we will look at the movie. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. W. F. Raporn, Drrecror, SpecitaL PrRoJEcTs OFFICE, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in fiscal year 1959 the POLARIS 
program will be engaged in full-scale flight testing of the POLARIS missile. 
Paralleling this full-scale flight-test program will be an accelerated ship- 
building construction effort, which consists of 3 FBM submarines in the fiscal 
year 1958 shipbuilding program and 2 proposed in the fiscal year 1959 ship- 
building program that I am presenting to you today. Before moving ahead 
with the POLARIS program for fiscal year 1959, I should like to bring to mind 
some of the significant characteristics of the POLARIS program presented to 
you a year ago that are equally applicable today : 

1. It is the No. 1 priority project in the Navy today. 

2. It is the only ballistic missile presently under development by any service 
that is practical for launching from ships at sea. 

3. The missile’s range when combined with the submarine’s mobility could 
subject any target, to powerful retaliatory action from above or below the sea. 

4. The fleet ballistic missile gives the United States a retaliatory capability 
independent of fixed launching sites or bases in foreign countries. 

5. The missile’s high altitudes and speeds, when combined with the Navy’s 
mobility and the submarine’s concealment, make this system virtually immune 
to countermeasure for the foreseeable future. 

As you know, the President’s fiscal year 1859 budget was amended to increase 
the appropriation request for the Department of Defense. Included in this 
amendment is $306,757,000, excluding military construction which will be sub- 
mitted at a later date, for the fleet ballistic missile program to provide for a 
level of effort consistent with the scope and urgency established for the current 
year. In addition to the $306,757,000 of new authority included in the amend- 
ment, $29,354,000 is planned for transfer through the emergency fund and 
other allocations, making a total amendment of $336,111,000 and a gross total 
for fiscal year 1959 of $727,538,000. 

I should like to present a status report for POLARIS and explain the needs 
and opportunity for continuing progress in fiscal year 1959 on an accelerated 
basis. 

Construction contracts have been awarded for all three submarines authorized 
in the supplemental fiscal year 1958 Appropriation Act and hulls are now under 
construction. Two boats are being built by the electric boat division of General 
Dynamics, Corp., and the third is being built by the Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard. Nuclear-propulsion machinery, navigation gear, fire control, and launch- 
ing equipment have been ordered for delivery in time for installation. On major 
contracts we have included options that will permit us to buy additional quanti- 
ties at minimum leadtime and cost when more submarines are authorized. 

On March 23 the feasibility of launching a full-scale POLARIS test missile 
from underwater was demonstrated for the first time. Using a test launcher 
we successfully ejected a missile from the underwater facilities off San Clemente 
Island, Calif. The success represented a most significant milestone in. proving 
the operability of the POLARIS weapon system. _ 

Motors for the POLARIS model A are now undergoing static tests. These tests 
have indicated expected thrust and control performance. 

At the same time the submarines and missiles are moving toward their merger 
in a complete weapon system, the human element is also being prepared. An 
intensive training program is proceeding to provide personnel skilled in the new 
specialties demanded by fleet ballistic-missile operations. 

In summary, we are placed with the progress that has been achieved. These 
are problems that will need additional emphasis, but the weapon system as a 
whole is moving along very much on schedule. 

To continue this program at the level required to meet established objectives, 
$727,538,000 will be required during fiscal year 1959, exclusive of military con- 
struction requirement. The military construction program which is estimated at 
$52,449,000 has been presented as a separate appropriation request. In general 
terms this amount will provide for: 

Two additional nuclear-powered POLARIS submarines; 


20879—-58— —48 
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Advance procurement for more POLARIS submarines to be included in the 
fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding program ; 

Shipfill missiles to meet operational requirements; 

Increased missile production capacity ; 

Equipment and facilities for a command communications link ; 

Procurement, test, and evaluation of preproduction prototype missiles. 
The amount that we are asking for in fiscal year 1959 is included in six appro- 

priations. The amounts requested are as follows: 


Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy..--.--.--.-----.--.--.-..-.- $252, 139, 000 
Sas Ga Saestitios, Wave aan iit ctlesediineedins 5, 228, 000 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy__---_----------~- 253, 854, 000 
Research and development, Navy..-..-..-....--.......--------. 210, 800, 000 
Servicewide operations, NGWY sq 6icisd ese wi secu 5, 517, 000 

abet. 652 eh ate ceieeestdatics 727, 538, 000 


Proposed for enactment under military construction appropriation. 52,449, 000 


ote Creek: Pear TOG chi id et erie 779, 987, 000 


Subsequent to submission of the amendment to the President’s fiscal year 1959 
budget, the House Appropriation Subcommittee for Department of Defense 
recommended a further increase to the basic request. The program recommended 
by the House provides for a total increase to the basic budget of $944,800,000 as 
opposed to the $306,757,000 requested, or an additional increase of $638,043,000. 
The House recommendation increases the number of submarines to 6 in lieu of 
the 2 requested, at an additional cost of $638,043,000. These funds when coupled 
with the basic and amendment amounts requested, would provide a total of nine 
fleet ballistic-missile submarines as well as certain essential research and 


development and logistic support. Additional information in support of this 
program is available if desired. 


We in the POLARIS program are looking forward to fiscal year 1959 with en- 
thusiasm and optimism. A flight-test program will be initiated which provides 
for firing the POLARIS model A and model A-1. Also, conversion of the missile 
test ship will be completed in December of this year. This ship will not only be 


used for test firing POLARIS missiles, but will be used to check out the complete 
FBM weapons system. 


We are confident that the results of these tests will validate some of the pre- 
dictions we have made about the performance capabilities of the POLARIS mis- 
sile, and will justify your faith and investment in this very vital program. 

You have been most considerate in granting me this opportunity to present 
the POLARIS program for fiscal year 1959. I thank you. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL 
PROJECTS OFFICE, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Razorn. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to narrate the film, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, if you may, you might tell us what you 
intend to show with the film. 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Might I ask Admiral Raborn one question? 

Admiral, in your statement you say it is the only ballistic missile 
presently under development by any service that is practical for 
launching from ships at sea. 

I thought the POLARIS had been put into the production column, 
although we would not get it for 4 or 5 years. 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir; we have yet to fire our first one. We 
expect to do it in the fall. 





' 
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Senator SatronsTaLu. So you consider this still in the development 
stage ? 

Samia Razorn. But not in research and development, sir. It is 
principally engineering now. 

Weare quite well along with it. It is looking mighty good. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am delighted to 
have this opportunity to bring you up to date on the status of the 
POLARIS program. 

We have put together some selected shots of different parts of this 
rather complicated program across the board. If it pleases the com- 
mittee, I will narrate it as it goes by. 

We are showing this [film] from the rear view for convenience of 


the committee so some of the wording is backward, but I will try to 
talk straightforward. 


NAVIGATIONAL TEST SHIP 


This shows a navigational test ship which has just returned from 
the Mediterranean. It has been commissioned over a year and a half, 
and it has been doing a magnificent job in testing versions of present- 
day navigational equipment, plus exotic new pieces of equipment for 
precisely fixing our position at sea, this being one of the elements 
which we have to do. 

I am very glad to say that the navigational program which is being 
tested aboard this ship has shown us to be about a year to a year and 
a half ahead of where we thought we would be when we started out on 
this program in this particular area of development. 

This shows some antipitch fins which we have on the bow to keep 
the ship more stable as it goes through the water. 

This is the view from the camera, looking directly at it. 

This is the second test ship, which will be a complete firing test 
ship and is now undergoing conversion at the Naval Shipyard, Nor- 
folk, Va. It is expected to be out in the near future, and its purpose 
is to go into the well-instrumented waters off Patrick Air Force Base 
and there do our ballistic-missile firing from shipboard. 

This shows some scenes of heavy shipyard work, two cranes carry- 
ing this prefabricated piece of ship’s structure which will be installed 
on the ship. 

This structure is to carry the items of fire-control equipment, navi- 
gation equipment, and the launcher which will be aboard. 

This ship is in drydock here. 


UNDERWATER LAUNCHING DEVICE 


This shows the Peashooter. Here we see a POLARIS dummy mis- 
sile being placed into this launching device, which was to prove out the 
mechanical concepts before we went into a more sophisticated under- 
water launching device. 

This shows the shoot. This work is done at the Hunters Point 
Naval Shipyard, near San Francisco. 

By this means we have proved out the mechanical concepts and 
went into an actual underwater launcher, shown here. 

Here is a full-scale POLARIS dummy missile being placed aboard 
the launcher which is contained in this caisson. 

This red portion is a caisson with a prototype launcher inside. 
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This caisson can be lowered to the water, to the ocean floor, shown 
here on the missile test range off San Clemente, Calif. 

This is the launcher it is to go on. This will be towed out to the 
array here; these buoys hold up the net to keep the missile from hurt- 
ing the underwater launcher. 


LOCKHEED MISSILE PLANT, SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 


Here it is coming out of the water. This is one of the areas which 
we didn’t know too much about when we started. This has given us 
considerable increased confidence in our ability to do this job. This 
shows the Lockheed missile system division plant at. Sunnyvale, Calif., 
where the POLARIS missile is being fabricated. 

This shows some of the augmented structures, taking advantage of 
the fine engineering talent resident there at Sunnyvale to produce this 
missile. 

We are very glad to say that the Lockheed missile system division 
team of fine engineering talent, plus the research laboratory which is 
located there, is doing a fine job. 

This shows a flight-test vehicle which we have mocked up for ac- 
tual firing. It is going through a shake, rattle, and roll test here in 
which vibrations are given by means of this machine to test out the 
cability of the components to take the vibrations in flight. 


SOLTD-PROPETLENT MISSITE 


This is a solid-propellent missile. The base of it is the part in ques- 
tion here, one of the flight controls which we will test. This scene is at 
Aerojet General, Sacramento, Calif., and shows one of the POLARIS 
motors. The technicians are preparing it for static firing to test the 
thrust and the ability of the metal parts to hold up. Here is the scene 
of one of the firings. We are encountering considerable success with 
these motors, and I am very glad to say that I think we have gotten 
well underway. 

SANTA CRUZ FACILITY 


This facility at nearby Santa Cruz is a firing test stand. It is a 
hazardous test stand. In other words, we will put the complete mis- 
sile, which we will take from Sunnyvale into the mountains, and we 
will put the missiles in this stand and there run it completely before 
we take it to Patrick for firing. 

The heavy rains out there slowed us down in this rather modest 
construction work, but we are now back on schedule and we expect to 
conduct our first missile test there in the near future. This scene 
shows Patrick Air Force Base. Of necessity, the missile has to be 
fired from Patrick. There is the cylinder hangar in which the various 
parts the missile will be brought together. We will fire from test 
pads. Here are some of the installations necessary to receive the 
telemetry. My office is charged with the development of this port, 
making the necessary dock space so we can bring our submarines and 
test ships there, receive the missile, and go down the coast to fire it 
down the well-instrumented test range. I was there a week ago and 
saw the last. of our test vehicles fired, which was most successful. 

Here is the solid-propellent missile which you saw at Sunnyvale 
being put on this stand for erecting and firing. The entire checkout 
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of this missile took less than 3 hours, showing the simplicity of solid- 
propellent missiles. It was fired 30 seconds ahead of the time selected 
some weeks prior to the firing date. Here it goes now. This is a 
test of the ability of our flight controls on the missile to make it go 
straight and true. 

Senator Satronsra... Is that liquid or solid fuel ? 

Admiral Razorn. This is solid, sir. I am very glad to say that we 
have had a series of unbroken successes in our testing similar to this. 

Senator Extenper. Are those shot from land or from ships? 

Admiral Rasorn. This is shot from land because of the unavaila- 
bility of the ship. This ship will be available in the near future. 


FIRING FROM LAND OR SHIP 


Senator Ture. But they can be used either from land or from a ship 
at, sea? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. That is the purpose of it. It can be a land installa- 
tion or it can be discharged at sea ? 

Admiral Razorn. It is being built primarily, of course, for the sea- 
based application. It is a little more sophisticated than what you 
would normally have to build strictly for land application. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON POLARIS PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. How much money has been spent to date on 

POLARIS in its research and development and what do you antici- 
ate will be spent before it is perfected and operational? Is this 

information classified ? 

Admiral Raporn. I have the exact figures, sir. I do not think it is 
classified, sir. Funds that have been made availabie for the entire 
program, and mind you, I have the entire responsibility for the pro- 
gram across the board. I have to fund for the submarines, I fund for 
the selection and training of personnel, whatever shore facilities are 
necessary, including communications, the package. The money is 
turned over to me and I put the complete system at sea ready to go. 

It has proven a rather unusal way of doing business but it is ex- 
pected. Those funds amount to $674.7 million prior to fiscal year 
1959. Now this takes account of the cost of the submarines, the shore 
communications and facilities, the development and research on the 
missile, the testing, selection and training of personnel, the training 
facilities, the converson of these test ships, their operations, the instal- 
lations at Patrick Air Force Base at the Atlantic missile test range. 

All of this is included in this figure. 


ESTIMATED FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Ture. How much more money do you anticipate you will 
need in the future? 

Admiral Razorn. This current bill in the President’s budget exclu- 
sive of military construction amounted to $391.4 million. The amend- 
ment to the President’s budget increased this total to $727.5 million. 

Of course the House actually added on some additional submarines. 

Senator Turn. Is the information as to what the one specific missile 
would cost once you get into production and you have your research 
and designing and engineering in back of you classified ? 
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Admiral Razorn. That is bordering on classified information but I 
can say that it is roughly half of what we are budgeting now for these 
initial missiles, sir. 

Senator Extenper. You say this 600 million plus dollars includes 
research and production. 

Admiral Razorn. It includes three submarines, too. It includes 
the cost of three submarines. 

Senator ELtenver. The entire cost of converting them or brand new 
ones ? 

Admiral Razorn. New ones. 

Senator E.ttenper. What about the firing of these aboard ships? 

Admiral Razsorn. Well, we have not fired any yet but are getting 
ready for it. 

Senator Ertenver. Have you included that? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir, that is the total; any direct expense at all 
that you can think of has been included in this project. 


Senator Extenper. This missile, then, can be fired from a ship, from 
a submarine, or from land ? 


FIRING MISSILE FROM LAND 


Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. We do our initial testing from land 
because of the necessity with the added facilities that you have on 
land, safety, and so forth. We are much closer to a missile aboard 
ship than we are on land. And those few people there are in a rein- 
forced concrete dugout so we want to be more certain of ourselves. 

Senator ELtenper. Have you ever shot any from a ship ? 

Admiral Razorn. Not of this type, sir. We expect to in the near 
future. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you shot some on the Boston? 

Admiral Razorn. Not this type of missile. 

Senator Cuavez. Not this particular type but I have seen missiles 
shot from the Boston. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. You have never shot any of the POLARIS mis- 
siles from ships? 

Admiral Ragorn. No, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. You propose to? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. Our launcher, the shot you saw there 
from underwater, the same launcher will be used for surface ships. 
We are quite confident it will work. 

Senator Ettenpver. With any ship? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. It is ejected and the motor is started in 
the air. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, the responsibility has been placed 
on the shoulders of Admiral Raborn, and he has dene a pretty able 
job with that responsibility. You are to be commended for what 
you have achieved. 

Admiral Razorn. The Senator is very kind, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is my reaction as I have studied your report 
and the statement here this morning. 

Admiral Rasorn. Thank you, sir. 
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RANGE OF POLARIS 


Senator ELtenper. What is the range of the POLARIS? 

Admiral Razorn. It is an intermediate range ballistic missile. 
Eventually we hope to have it in the neighborhood of 1,500 miles. 
It is in that category. 

Senator Dworsuak. Isn’t this particularly to be used in connection 
with submarines? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir; it is being developed primarily for 
submarines. 


HOUSE RECOMMENDATION FOR ADDITIONAL SUBMARINES 


Senator Sauronsratu. May I ask this $64 question or maybe it is 
only a $32 one. The House recommended the number of fleet bal- 
listic submarines to be increased to 9 in addition to the 2 requested, 
in other words 4 more. Is the POLARIS sufficiently along in de- 
velopment to make it necessary to start these submarines this year or 
would it be wiser to wait until next year? 

Admiral Razorn. That is bordering on the $64 question with me, 
sir. I think from my point of view, and I can only speak from a 
technical point of view, we have the utmost confidence that the pro- 
gram which has been recommended can be met and met safely. Our 
assurance, in other words, from a technical point of view is very good. 
This was, as you know, recommended by the Secretary of Navy to 
the Secretary of Defense several months ago and he still believes from 
a technical point of view that this is a sound program. 

Senator A cosneaain Do you mean the four additional? 

Admiral Razporn. The nine. 

Senator SattronsTaty. So that would require an additional $638 
million to be put in the budget ? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir; I presume so, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLu. From a technical point of view you are 
going ahead fast enough in the development of the POLARIS to 
justify, and from the point of view of defense, as the Navy sees it, to 
justify that additional amount of money this year to build the sub- 
marines for that purpose. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What was the answer? 

Admiral Razorn. My answer is “Yes,” sir. 

Senator E:tenper. If you have not tried any of these at sea as yet, 
how can you say you are prepared to go ahead ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Based on the underwater launching of which I 
showed you a picture, which was one of the big unknowns, in fact it 
was the only unknown, we have had a whole series of successful 
underwater launchings from identical equipment which would be 
used in the submarine. 

So the element of doubt in this particular area has been now 
removed. So this is nothing to keep us from not doing it well. 


PROPULSION BY SOLID FUEL 


Senator Extenper. But this equipment you say will be ejected 
and then it will be propelled by solid fuel ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Have you tested that already ? 
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Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. It proved to be very safe. I shall be 
very glad to give you a briefing in great detail, of a classified nature. 
I think you will share our enthusiasm for it once you see it. 

Senator Extenper. I don’t know. I would rather see it tried first. 

Admiral Razorn. That is what I mean. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I have just one more question. I don’t quite 
understand page 4 of your message. You state there that the $779.9 
million in the 1959 budget for this program is divided into 6 appro- 
priations. Then you say the House would increase it by $638 million 
as opposed to the $306.7 million requested. Does the $306.7 million 
requested refer only to the 2 submarines that were to be built ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir, for the five-boat program. 

Senator SaLronsTauu. Is that in addition to the $779 million in 
the other 6 appropriations ? 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir. The initial President’s budget was 

Senator Sarronsrauu. I don’t think your page 4 statement is quite 
clear. 

Admiral Rasorn. I am sorry. The initial 1959 budget, exclusive 
of military construction, is $391.4 million. Now the President 
amended his 1959 budget to bring it up to $725.5 million. The House 
then added $638 million. 

Senator SatronsraLu. So in the President’s budget this $727 mil- 
lion is these 2 nuclear submarines? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLu. And then the $638 million would be in addi- 
tion ? 

Admiral Rarorn. That is right. 

Senator SatronsratL. Thank you. 





TIME REQUIRED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SUBMARINES 


Senator Srennis. I just want to ask, how long will it take you to 
build these additional submarines that you are talking about, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Rasorn. We are talking 24 months provided we have ade- 
quate release of funds for long-lead time items. 

Senator Stennis. You have done in my opinion a very fine job on 
this Polaris program. 

Admiral Rasorn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I think too, Mr. Chairman, it is an illustration 
that where you really put all responsibility on one man and set up a 
special program for a special project it has a much better chance to 
pay off. Now this is your main offensive missile, I mean the Navy’s 
main offensive missile, isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Senator, it is actually a major deterent weapon. 

Senator Stennis. I do not mean you will take the offense but its 
use is not just in defending a point or defending a city somewhere. 
It can be moved around, it is mobile, and it can be used as a very 
effective offense-defense weapon ? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir, it is a mass-destruction weapon solely. 


PRESIDENT’S STEPPED-UP SCHEDULE 


Senator Srennis. This is one of the things that the President put 
on the stepped-up schedule in January and asked for additional 
money ? 


; 
' 
: 
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Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Stennis. We have already appropriated additional money 
in the supplemental bill and also for mye 8 construction. You say 
that you think these nine submarines will be a sound program. I 
do not want to embarrass you on any proposition of testifying outside 
the budget request but just how urgent and essential do you think 
it is that we proceed with these additional submarines ? 

You say you have been able to step up your program on develop- 
ment, that you made an additional step here in firing it from under- 
water, I believe you said that. Now does that make a revision of 
these figures as to the submarines essential ? 

Admiral Razorn. If you wish to put them into the arsenal on a 
timely basis, without a hiatus or gap, funds would have to be released 
for long-lead time items at an appropriate date. 

Now I would judge whether or not they are, depend on how well 
they perform. I am very glad to have that challenge and put it on 
a performance basis. 

Senator Srennts. May I put it this way, that according to your 
present development you probably will be ready for the use of these 
submarines by the time they will be built? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Probably? 

Admiral Razorn. There is no question about that, sir. This is 
one of our key functions, to keep these in step with each other. 

Senator Stennis. Has your program gone along so far that you 
can say now that even though they might get ready a little ahead of 
time you would still have use for them, in other words, the program 
is not going to be off in another direction where you will need alto- 
gether a different type of submarine. 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You are already far enough to see around that 
corner ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. I think, Senator Stennis, what you have 
stated is the real issue. You have stated it very well. 


FUNDS FOR LONG-TERM LEAD ITEMS 


Senator Ettenper. The Admiral spoke about the lead time amount. 
The total cost, as I understand, of these submarines is $638 million. 
How much would you actually need for your long-lead-time items? 

Admiral Razorn. That runs about $75 million, sir. 

Senator ELtenpver. Thus it would not be necessary for us to appro- 
priate the entire amount ? 

Admiral Razorn. At an appropriate time, a proper period in 
time to get the long-lead-time items. Of course, release of funds 
in toto would have to come in order that we can enter into contracts 
at the proper time. 

HOUSE FUNDING POLICY 


Senator ELtenpver. Would that conflict with the House rules? 

Admiral Rarorn. No, sir, I don’t think so. 

Senator ELLEnver. We got into a lot of difficulty with the House 
last year on this matter of partial financing, as you remember. 
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Senator Srennis. May I just follow that a little further. Now 
the figures you give here up to now, and I certainly commend you 
for giving us these figures, are around $727 million and then you have 
a military construction program coming along of about $52 million, 
but you said to get the finished product it would take about twice your 
present $727 million figure; in the submarine and training program 
all combined, about a billion and a half, is that correct? 

Admiral Razorn. If I may refresh the Senator’s mind on this, I 
believe the question was asked about the cost when we get into pro- 
duction of the POLARIS missile, itself. My reply was that the pro- 
duction cost is estimated to be about half the cost which we now ob- 
tain for these early experimental missiles. 

Senator Stennis. You mean when you get into the actual produc- 
tion then it will cost you about half per unit? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir, of what we are now paying for them. 

Senator Srennis. Have you undertaken to give an overall cost 
of this POLARIS program up until the time that it becomes what you 
gentlemen call active, that is you are in the field ready for business 
with a reasonable number of units? Do you have a figure in mind? 

Admiral Razorn. I have a figure in mind. It is purely unofficial 
and I would be happy for you to request that from the Depart- 
ment of Defense because they have those figures. 


TOTAL COST OF SPECIFIC MISSILES 


Senator Srennis. I just have here, Mr. Chairman, round figures of 
some of these other missile programs, NIKE-ZEUS, for instance, 
estimated $12 billion cost ultimately and BOMARC, $6 billion. 
NIKE-HERCULES, $6 billion. I just bring these up here now not so 
much for comparison but just as a peep into the overall picture of how 
fast these missile programs can go and how much they run up and how 
very, very expensive they are. I think we have to make some choices 
between them and decide which ones to push and drop the rest. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, you can readily see this. After they get 
in actual production, after it has been fully developed and they are 
put in the assembly line, the cost itself would naturally be less than 
when they are just trying to get them developed. 


QUESTION OF FUNDING 


Senator E.ttenper. Admiral, I want to go back to this question of 
funding. We got into a big row last year. The House has always in- 
sisted that all the money should be provided for full funding. As I 
remember, last year some long lead time items were excepted from the 
full financing desired by the House. Do you think the House will go 
for this item also ? 

Admiral Razorn. I think, if I may answer the question this way, 
sir, we have long lead-time items in the basic budget. The funding 
which has been passed by the House includes long lead-time items. 

Senator E.tenper. In other words, have you sold the House on the 
idea ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes. 

Senator E:ttenper. Good for you. I take my hat off to you. 

Senator Cuavez. That is more than we can do at times. 


REI 
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Senator Symineton. Admiral, I am sorry I did not see all your 
presentation. I would like to ask you a few questions. 


POLARIS SUBMARINES IN SCHEDULE 


How many POLARIS submarines did you have scheduled prior to 
the 1959 budget request ? 

Admiral Razsorn. There were three authorized. 

Senator Symineron. How many do you request in this budget? 

Admiral Rasorn. Two additional. 

Senator Symrineron. That is five. How many did the House 
approve? 

Admiral Rarorn. Nine, a total of six more. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think that was sound ? 

Admiral Raporn. From a technical point of view 

Senator Symineron. Iam not a technician in POLARIS especially. 
I am talking from the standpoint of what is best for the country. 
Do you think it is sound that we have 9 instead of 5? 





NINE-BOAT PROGRAM 


Admiral Razorn. I can answer it this way, sir. Iam a technician. 
My views naturally have to be passed on by people who are wiser in 
the overall needs and requirements than I. The Navy recommended 
from a technical assurance standpoint that a nine-boat program was 
sound and should go forward to that. For other reasons it was cut 
back to a five-boat program. 

Senator Symineton. As I understand it, what you are saying is 
that the Navy recommended to the Department of Defense nine and 
that was cut back in the Department of Defense and then the House 
restored it? Isthat correct? 

Admiral Razorn. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. Where do you stand with respect to the de- 
velopment of the POLARIS missile systems? When will you have 
in operation the type and character of POLARIS missile systems that 
will be used in war in case we are attacked ? 

When will you have the first one ready to roll? 


; Admiral Rasorn. May I give that to you in private? It is classi- 
ed sir. 


Senator Symineton. All right. 

Senator CuAvez. He means not only to be used as a deterrent but 
if necessary to be used offensively. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir, I understand. 


HYDRAULICS OF EJECTION TESTS 


Senator Symrneron. Now you have made a test of the hydraulics of 
this ejection; is that correct ? 

Admiral Raporn. We have tested all elements of the missile in test 
vehicles and we are in the process of putting it in the POLARIS 
missile itself. 

Senator Symineton. I am talking about the submarine. 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir, we have tested all elements of the sub- 
marine which are peculiar to the w eapon system and which we did 
not know about and they have been very safe. 

Senator Symrneton. When will you have a submarine that will be 
ready to take a completed missile? Is that also classified ? 
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Admiral Rasorn. The precise date is, sir, but Mr. McElroy has 
said in early 1960 we would have an operational system. 

Senator Symrneton. In early 1960? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. When will you have the second submarine? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is also classified sir, but they follow in 
short order. 

Senator Symrncron. Will you be prepared to give the committee 
the whole story with respect to when you will have nine submarines 
that can be deployed around the oceans and when you will have 
missiles that will make those submarines operational ? 

Admiral Razorn. I shall be very happy to, sir. I can provide that 
for the committee. I can say categorically that the missiles are in 
step with the construction of the submarine and will be ready when 
the submarine is ready to go. 

(The information requested appears on p. 961.) 

Senator Symineton. As I understand, you now feel that with the 
additional money that is in this budget that that program is proceed- 
ing as rapidly as possible. Is that correct? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. You do not think that you need any addi- 
tional funds to get this particular arm of the Navy moving? 

Admiral Rarorn. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me perfectly clear 
that we should ask, with your permission and with your authority, 
Admiral Raborn to testify in secret session. 

Senator Cuavez. We are going to have an executive session before 
we mark up the bill. We will ask him then. 

Senator Exienper. Mr. Chairman, since Admiral Raborn and 
others have sol the House on the idea of partial financing, if this 
committee should decide to go along with the House and Navy’s rec- 
ommendations, then we could provide $75 million and get a start with 
the additional submarines; is that right ? 

Admiral Razorn. That would be initially. 

Senator Eittenper. That is what I am talking about. 

Admiral Razorn. Those would be long-lead-time procurement 
items. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Those would be all nuclear power? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that all? 

Admiral Bearpstey. That is all, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral Hogan. 

(For additional information see p. 961.) 


MEDICAL CARE 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. F. P. GILMORE (MC), USN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU FOR PLANS AND LOGISTICS 


Bupeet ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record, there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the ap- 
propriation titled Si adiesl cana” 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Program and financing (original estimate) 
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1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 original 

















estimate 
PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations: 
. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
I iccritatninensimnncimeniven anduisintonanstingnbunthiiateai $34, 444,108 | $33, 956, 000 $32, 880, 000 
ON RIE EEN ices ih iain. sn tigre crcninorn cinta spine 3, 439, 202 | 3, 556, 000 3, 615, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 
POUIEIG..n nn eocesonenccerenccenpeececenncacennnons 10, 316,926 | 10, 863, 000 12, 721, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of services, supplies, and 
CIE 5 hain elenttnndtwadennwnweacnmitcnsiia 1, 683,064 | 2,941, 000 2, 952, 000 
DR IE BONE io oewcdcncnccencccnces 1, 083, 599 157, 000 157, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities.....................- 15, 311, 280 30, 321, 000 32, 790, 000 
Me ite eerie cadiecebvaiicisnsduitiorecaneeeenindaoeinegsterioeeb eae 745, 809 833, 000 922, 000 
8. Departmental administration. -............- statement 2, 446, 191 2, 573, 000 2, 495, 000 
UR ONS Cp INEO, n.watcenedodcncauscscntentnink 6, 470, 179 85, 200, 000 88, 532, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Fa 
1, Maintenance and operation of medical treatment | 
ih eile escecesdeiektte aa mncibednep ach eiivintmaaianine 19, 493, 000 21, 750, 000 21, 557, 000 
Si I I ON in ctitn docctenmnnccnenesweinivnws 240, 000 335, 000 405, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 
facilities.....- i sccasetitedishslaabitdaadet 223, 000 389, 000 337, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities. ._...--------------- 219, 000 | 251, | 241, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations................-....-- | 20, 15, 000 | 22, 725, 000 | 22, 540, 000 
Ott Nea cist ed "89, 645,179 | 107,925,000 | 111,072, 000 
FINANCING 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts___.......- —20, 175,000 | —22, 725, 000 — 22, 540, 000 


Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Construction of | 
ET E07 k ORs RAR ott wc amtchastinattbustuidwbeeddaamenen 


Unobligated balance no longer available 


—10, 000, 000 
1, 852, 821 








New obligational authority 


61, 323, 000 


85, 200, 000 | 





88, 532, 000 
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Object classification (original estimate) 





1957 actual 





eee ae Se ae CONN. . 5 oo cc ccs ‘ 
Average salary of ungraded positions. el tn snl a napaeendhe ceeae aa 
Personal service obligations: 
UII ne eae edenntee 
Pos’ tions other than permane rien cnn 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services_..._- an 
02 Travel. bas 
03 Transportat' ee ORT eee ecg tee, ed 
04 Communication services...................- ered 
05 Rents and utility services .......__- 
06 Printing and reproduction.__................-.....-.- 
07 Other contractual services. __- 
Services performed by other agencies. __......___- 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !______- 
08 Supplies and materials 
ER en ae A ee le a 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..--.-._-.--__- 
15 Taxes and assessments : 


Subtotal_._.._-- Cisne pate chitin oth kas ghee ulation nia 
Deduct subsistence charges. ..............---.-- 


Total direct obligations_-_-_-_-...- 


Reimbursable obligations: 
fs. ee 
02 Travel 
04 Communic: ition services 
05 Rents and utility services.____ 
06 Printing and reproduction ____- 
07 Other contractural services fee cen sia aed 
08 Supplie Se ae ee oe 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


15 Taxes and Se ne 


Total reimbursable obligations.....................- 


Total obligations._...........-- Licbndesledan ented: 





1 Average number of persons: 1957, 


322; 1958, 346; 1959, 346. 
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1959 





1958 estimate | 1959 original 












































89, 645,179 ! 


107, 925, 000 


estimate 
8, 129 7,995 7, 791 
1 1 1 
8, 009 7, 869 7, 675 
7, 885 7, 798 7; 675 
4.3 $3.902|4.3 $3,915|/43 $3,925 
4,144 4, 260 4, 260 
32, 372, 234 32, 431, 000 31, 641, 000 
3, 871 3, 000 4, 000 
831, 079 953, 000 952, 000 
33, 207, 184 | 33,387, 000 32. 597. 000 
25, 227,284 | 23, 887, 000 | 23, 346, 000 
437, 545 | 544, 000 644. 000 
143, 574 153, 000 282, 000 
397, 504 381, 000 363, 000 
1, 473, 252 1, 389, 000 1, 290, 000 
238, 114 257, 000 262, 000 
19, 744, 411 32, 985, 000 36, 807, 000 
7, 139, 000 8, 542, 000 8, 727, 000 
290, 408 313, 000 313, 000 
12, 817, 671 13, 716, 000 12, 597, 000 
1, 842, 785 | 1, 793, 000 2, 814, 000 
Fin cae ‘ 1, 509, 000 1, 357, 000 
| 12, 849 | 12, 000 | 11, 000 
Stic eMac sliosiat 
69, 764,397 | 85, 481, 000 88, 813, 000 
294, 218 281, 000 281, 000 
| 69,470, 179 | 85,200,000 | —-88, 532, 000 
—_—— — = —— — 7 — — = 
7,979, 9009 | 9, 500, 000 9, 251, 000 
21, 000 16, 000 
| 135, 000 | 139, 000 
502, 1! 50) | 575, 000 590, 000 
10, 461 L | 19, 000 | 12, 000 
1, 375, 272 1, 320, 000 1, 874, 000 
9, 864, 905 10, 210, 000 | 9, 695, 000 
301, 290 351, 000 | 320. 000 
la abaieiiiie, | 591, 000 640, 000 
2, 930 3, 000 | 3, 000 
20,175,000 | 22,725, 000 | 22, 540, 000 





~ 111, 072, 000 
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Program and financing (revised) 























In budget | Revised esti-| Difference 
mate 
Ee | | 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
—_ obligations: 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
NCTE. 3. sccm ween csanswasececs« impabeewoe | $32,880,000 | $32, 858, 000 —$22, 000 
$9. Bdnontion and trating. ............................ 3, 615, 000 3, 612, 000 —3, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 
facilities 12,721,000 | 12,713,000 —8, 000 
4, Nonrecurring procurement of serv ices, supplies and 
ee Bb sdestdcesne alien tli asm Sibaee screws tapi ; 2, 952, 000 5 Oe fg aed; 
5. Medical material support. -- ; § oipatisatchssaksnnieagiea 157, 000 "f° Genser 
6. Medic: al care in nonnaval facilities. __-.....___.-__--_- 32, 790, 000 32, 716, 000 —74, 000 
7. Care of the dead __-. Ss 200, AA cccnteceen 922, 000 920, 000 —2, 000 
8. Departmental administration Paddindedecnaketecdaaeiganth 2, 495, 000 2, , 495, Ot os 5s ae 
Petal GOCE CRPNGIONS . 6a es on in 5223 cone ce ceases 88, 532, 000 | 88, 423, 000 —109, 000 





Reimbursable obligations: 
1, Maintenance and enema of medical treatment 











facilities. Dalene xsdoaahen ip teisinsneneiputcossigiaaieaaae 21, 557, 000 
STORE GHEE COGN «io nies doc npesneicsecsntdsis 405, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 
facilities_. ale stsinetihoceiahiaiah 337, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities........-.-.---------- 241, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...................-.-- 22, 540, 000 | 
OC CU i sctbeh cede wah dae tnceiadioinmdn 111, 072, 000 | 
FINANCING 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts___.....__- — 22, 540,000 | —22, 540, 000 


| 
| "aay OI, VU | ewww ww owe cen 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Construction of ships’’ 
(71 Stat. 178) _.._- Se eahaeieeeieaaiae a. 
Unobligated be alance no longer ‘available = 





New obligational authority 
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Object classification (revised) 












































In budget | Revised esti-| Difference 
| mate 
Total number of permanent positions__....................... 7,791 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__................... | 1 
Average number of all employees-_-_...........- S cabaiaded me anibed | 7, 675 
Number of employees at end of year. .-.....-.-.....-..--.--.. | 7, 675 
Average GS grade and salary. -_.........................-.....| 4.3 $3,925 
Average salary of ungraded positions. ssn gute tose pai dads encanta 4, 260 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent ao Sis caps eee aes ilpanhes iinpiteaiipna a ciarieapiuaca nigel 31, 641, 000 
Positions other than permanent____................--.-... 4, 000 
SPCR I BIEN oom warwick in ccs ewecccmnenecnconce 952, 000 
Total personal service obligations_...................... 32, 597, 000 
Direct obligations: | | 
ee a or Stn cmeewennenscennas cect | 23,346, 000 
ee eth nai cnandanshiitnibainaiinnaneneonmee 644, 000 
oe eens OF GREE... .nnccaiccuunsasdnouceaha 282, 000 
deg ne | 363. 000 | 
OS . Remts ae Geaeey Slr vieds..w. .....250002 205222... 1, 290, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.-...............-...--...... 262, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _.......................... | 36,807,000 | 36,807,000 |... J 
Services performed by other agencies__...........- 8, 727, 000 | 8, 653, 000 —$74, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !______- 313. 000 Sf ee 
OD re rd orc dine cccncnsmecinsmeniinn | 12,597,000 12, 562, 000 —35, 000 
eS IE 25. 556.02.sceveanenedwltcamsucnesanssnded | 2, 814. 000 PR Eccineceuidcespiaenaien 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................- 1, 357, 000 | 0) eC 
15 Taxes and assessments. ..........--.------.---------- 11, 000 SED fo -wcccwcnnccen 
sidiiiedaadt a 
ann, 5s cs ssiaeettstsempegaieneaia lasek inanainaaaine 88,813,000 | 88, 704, 000 — 109, 000 
BORE GINO RTI. «5 vn etcnncccicccnesccsnccst liked | 281, 000 281, 000 snvetmancind 
I NOI nce ssincisnssiciiiittateniioenenitichdnaiibditiadbandee _ 8%, 532, 000 | 88, 423. ‘000 | —109, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: r 
at cect Ses deseo ws abana la | 9, 251, 000 OR Bites hice 
02 Travel_. pbiinetoouat iednapiiciadageiceaneiantal 16, 000 | SET ncinsicasaseekiabenaaaes 
04 Communication services........---------------------- 139, 000 | ee 
ee IE ST OO Poon bee cccecensunascesoase 590, 000 SE Satine asedescanie 
06 Printing and reproduction.-_............-..-...-.--.-- | 12, 000 | oi oe ce 
07 Other contractual services............................. 1, 874, 000 BEE Vnsinuitseininiveearate 
es I ic <n even nos naemnatineaecenaawenee 9, 695, 000 SE ED Been nclanincicennie 
I I a cache ca insoles ph fet tb eee aca 320, 000 I Cena eecicnnnaiane 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....-.------------ 640, 000 | ate 
Ss ee ee III oo cree cesnctnaihnaeneioninimicnteenciarenaomenainal | 3, 000 TUMED biscacuscoenues 
Total reimbursable obligations...................... _ 22,1 540, 000 22, 5 40, 000 Dicininsiaameiendaiedis 
EE Co ciidctecccbnnititctinntintinticimimiitnibatticd “Lu, 1, 072, 000 —109, 000 





1 Average number of persons: 


110, 963, 000 | 





1957, 322; 1958, 346; 1959, 346, 


{ 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is 
“Medical care, Navy.” The House reduced its appropriation by $2,- 
279,000. Weare asking an amount of $88,423,000, or $2,170,000 above 
the House = The amount requested is the budget estimate as 
finally amended. Rear Admiral Gilmore is here representing the 
Surgeon General, Rear Admiral Hogan, and has a statement which 
he may insert or read. 

Admiral Giimore. If the chairman please, I have a six-page state- 
ment. I also have a one-page brief summary. I will proceed with 
either as you may desire, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we will understand it better if you read 
your six-page statement. 

Admiral Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have 
an opportunity to appear before this committee to report on our pro- 
gram administration and accomplishments during the past year and 
to explain our programs for providing medical care to the Navy and 
Marine Corps during the coming year. 

The Medical Department of the Navy is asking for an appropria- 
tion of $88,423,000 for fiscal year 1959. In addition, we expect to re- 
ceive $22,540,000 in reimbursements, for a total requirement of $110,- 
963,000. Our appropriation request represents an increase of $3,- 
223,000 over the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1958 and is due 
primarily to two factors: first, an increase for care of service person- 
nel and their dependents at medical facilities under the management 
control of other bureaus, which is based on experience during fiscal 
year 1957; and, second, an increase for care of dependents at civilian 
facilities. 

NAVY RECLAMA 


Our request to the committee includes a reclama for restortation of 
$2,170,000 reduced by the House of Representatives. Restoration of 
this amount is requested in order that we may have available the 
funds necessary to provide care in civilian facilities for dependents of 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel, as authorized by Public Law 569, 
84th Congress. Provision has been made in this reclama for the 
amendment contained in Senate Document 103, which reflects lessened 
requirements resulting from enactment of Public Law 85-422. 


CARE OF DEPENDENTS IN PRIVATE HOSPITALS 


Senator Eittenper. Admiral, we had quite a discussion here a cou- 
ple of weeks ago about the payment by the Government for the care 
of dependents at privately owned facilities. 

Admiral Giimore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. When these dependents could have obtained 
them from existing facilities in the Army and the Air Force. What 
is the situation in your case? 

Admiral Grimore. The situation in our case is the same as those 
in the other two services. There is contemplated a change of direc- 
tive from the Department of Defense and there is a committee work- 
ing on it at the present time. 


26879—58——_49 
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Senator Cuavez. I understand you were to have a conference last 
Friday. 

Admiral Giimore. It did begin last Friday, sir. There will be 
several meetings before the new directive is ironed out. The exact 
wording of it and the exact extent of the effect of it is as yet an un- 
known quantity. 

Senator Extenper. Under the law, as I understand it dependents 
should not be reimbursed for care if the Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Force has facilities available. 

Admiral Gruaore. Our viewpoint on that is very similar, sir. We 
are anxious to use military hospitals at a higher level to increase their 
efficiency, improve and continue the training programs, and increase 
the savings to the taxpayers. 

Senator E.ienper. In other words, there will be no choice for the 
dependents if the Army, Navy, and Air Force have the facilities avail- 
able. Have I stated that correctly ? 


PROPOSED LIMITATIONS 


Admiral Gitmore. That is not quite the full picture, I do not be- 
lieve, sir. The three proposals that were presented here by the Sec- 
retary of Defense and Dr. Berry, were, No. 1, to require that all 
dependents living in Government housing or in Government-financed 
housing, the Wherry and the Capehart housing, would have no choice 
but would come to military hospitals, within the limits of their facil- 
ities; secondly, they proposed also an increase in the payment by the 
dependent from $25 to $50. Of course that would require a legislative 
act. They are also proposing to put a measure of restriction, the 
details of which are as yet unknown, upon surgery, particularly for 
dependents in civilian hospitals. 

Senator Eiienper. I hope it ends up that way. 

Admiral Gitmorre. We would prefer that too. 

Senator E:tenper. I mean it ought not be a matter of preference. 
That is not the way I interpreted the law that we passed. 

Admiral Grimore. Might I suggest two possible limitations that 

might be worth considering? First is the distance involved. We 
would not want them to have to go 200 or 300 miles for hospital care. 
And secondly, if it is within the ‘limits of the capabilities of our own 
staff in that particular area. For example, if it were a smaller hos- 
pital, neurosurgery might not be available and if indicated in the case, 
then we feel it would be appropriate to go to a civilian hospital 
equipped and staffed for that particular type , of case. 

Senator Extenper. That would come within normal regulations. 

Admiral Giumore. Yes, sir. 


OBSTETRICAL CASES 


Senator Cuavez. As I understand, in past periods your greatest 
impact comes from women in delivery cases 

Admiral Grumore. Obstetrics has been our biggest loss. In our 
Navy hospitals we have dropped from calendar year 1956 to calendar 
year 1957, 35 percent in our deliveries. It has reduced our training 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. Does that include Bethesda? 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir, Bethesda between those 2 years dropped 
29 percent in the number of deliveries during the 12 months. 
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Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 

Admiral Gumore. This appropriation request represents our sin- 
cere, best efforts to provide the Navy with the best medical and dental 
care in a professional, efficient and economical manner. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Our task and our reason for being, is to provide direct, immediate 
medical and dental support to the Navy and Marine Corps, and all 
our requirements are developed in consonance with that objective. 
The funds requested for 1959 will provide for: ; 

1. Definitive hospital care, involving the maintenance and operation 
of 2 medical centers, 23 continental naval hospitals with an operating 
eapacity of 13,950 beds, and 3 overseas naval hospitals with an operat- 
ing capacity of 900 beds—a total of 14,850 operating beds. The aver- 
age patient load in naval hospitals, which is related primarily to naval 
strength, is estimated to be 11,880 in fiscal year 1959, a reduction of 
566 under the current year. 

2. Maintenance and operation of specialized medical facilities in- 
cluding 3 naval dispensaries, 16 naval station dispensaries, 10 dental 
clinics, 4 preventive medicine units, and 2 disease vector control 
centers. 

3. Duty station type care, involving medical and dental supplies, 
equipment and services to be used in ships’ sick bays, and the prorated 
costs incident to the treatment of military personnel and their depend- 
ents at medical and dental facilities of shore activities that are not 
under the management control of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

4, Care in nonnaval hospitals, involving payment for treatment of 
naval personnel and their eligible dependents in other Federal or 
civilian hospitals. 

5. Care of the dead, involving payment of burial costs for deceased 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel. 

6. Training and education, involving the maintenance and opera- 
tion of seven technical and professional Medical Department schools, 
which train personnel for the staffing and operation of all medical and 
dental facilities. 

TRAINING IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Senator Exienper. Do you do any of this in schools that are pri- 
vately owned and operated. 

Admiral Gitmore. Yes, sir, we do. We send food service person- 
nel to Cornell University. We send many of our medical officers, 
dental officers, and Nurse Corps officers to certain courses that are 
available in civilian institutions in which the requirement is not suffi- 
ciently large to set up our own training establishment. 

Senator Extenper. Are these seven technical and professional med- 
ical department schools furnishing both basic and advanced training ¢ 

Admiral Giumorg. They vary, sir. First, for Hospital Corps men, 
we have schools which take them immediately out of boot camp. 
Then for the same Hospital Corps men we have more advanced 
schools. For doctors we have courses after they have gone all the 
way through medical school. 
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POSTGRADUATE COURSES FOR PHYSICIANS 


Senator Ettenper. Admiral, I understand that for the nurses and 
for corps men they start from the beginning, but your doctors receive 
only postgraduate courses. 

Admiral Gitmore. For the physicians and for the dental officers 
they are definitely postgraduate schools. 

nator Bringes. Following up what Senator Ellender has asked, 
do you have basic courses for nurses ? 


NURSE TRAINING 


Admiral Gutmors. We do not train nurses from the beginning. 
We do, however, have two programs, one in which we are presently 
training some nurses in civilian institutions. 

Senator Brinczes. You mean you take the girl out of high school 
and train her for a nurse? 

Admiral Girmore. We take her out of the Waves. We try her first, 
test her, select her, and then send her for nurse’s training. 

Senator Brinces. When you train her does she have an obligation to 
stay in the Navy? 

Admiral Grtmore. Yes, sir, she very definitely does. 

Senator Brinces. How long? 

Admiral Gitmore. Year for year. 

Senator Exienper. Such nurses are trained in existing hospitals. 
You don’t have any special hospitals for that? 

Admiral Grtmore. No, sir, they are trained in civilian hospitals. 

Senator ELtenver. At the Navy’s cost? 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir. We receive obligated service from 
them after they finish. 

Senator Eitenver. Do you have contracts with them ? 

Admiral Giumore. Yes, sir. It is similar to the Holloway plan for 
personnel attending civilian colleges, except that ours all come from 
the enlisted ranks among the WAVES to begin with. 


TOTAL STUDENT NURSES 


Senator E.tenper. How many students do you usually take there 
per year ? 

Admiral Grmore. It is a rather new program. The last figure 
was 21 in training. 

Senator EL.enper. It isa small amount. 

Admiral Gitmore. A very small number now. It is going to mount 
to 30 next year. The first year there were 10 in training. 

Senator Brinces. So you have no indication as yet as to whether they 
stay and make the Navy acareer afterward ? 

Admiral Gitmore. Not until they graduate, sir. 

Senator Ertenver. What is the length of the usual course ? 

Admiral Gumore. Three years if she graduates as a registered or 
graduate nurse. Four years if she stays further and obtains a bac- 
calaureate degree. 

Senator E.tenper. You say that some of the girls who undertake 
such a course are already in the service ? 

Admiral Grtmore. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ettenper. Is their term of service limited ? 

Admiral Gumore. Their term of service is normally for a first en- 
listment. 

Senator E.tenver. That is 4 years? 


YEAR-FOR-YEAR CONTRACT AGREEMENT 


Admiral Gitmore. Four years. When, however, they are accepted 
for the nurses training program, then they have a signed contractual 
agreement to serve year for year. If they are given 3 years’ training 
they then obligate themselves for 3 full years after graduation. 

Senator Ectenver. Ang it is obligatory on them? 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Just like the Naval Academy and West Point? 

Admiral Grtmorr. We have a definite year-for-year contractual 
agreement with them, sir. 

Senator ELxenper. That is a little better than you have at West 
Point and the Naval Academy. They are supposed to go for a certain 
period as I remember. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. Three years, is it not ? 

Admiral Gitmore. I understand it was 3 years, but that now it is 
4 years’ active duty and 2 more years in the Reserve. 

Senator Brincges. I think, Mr. Chairman, the point that Senator 
Ellender is making here, and I know from talking privately with 
Senator Saltonstall, that the service should increase the obligations 
the men and women owe to the service for the training given. There 
is no sense in our giving substantially increased pay, which we have 
done, and incentives and other benelits unless we get a fair return 
to the Government. 

Senator SatronstauL. I have always felt that the Holloway plan 
was too easy, 4 for 2. 

HOLLOWAY PLAN 


Senator DworsHak. What is the requirement in the Holloway plan ? 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Four year of college education and 2 years’ 
compulsory service. 

Senator Briers. It is too liberal. 

Senator ELLenver. It is absolutely too liberal. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 


Obligated service for Navy officer candidate programs 
Years active 


obligated 
Officer candidate program : service 
ERVG] ACROOUIG ia iss cstecdiitit wi ta he Ale ee Aes a 
Naval Reserve Officer’s Training Corps (regular)_.__...____________ 74 
a 

8 

Naval Reserve Officer’s Training Corps (contract) ...._._.._.._______ 2 
Oiicer  cCamatiate  seneel ne 3 
Bewerve elficer comiiiate. i ne hd ets 3 


Naval aviation cadet (computed from time flight training commences) 4 
Aviation officer candidate (computed from time flight training ends). 3% 
The total service obligation, active and inactive, is 6 years for all 
programs. 
? If commissioned in 1961 or after. 
*If commissioned in 1960 or before. 
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QUALITY OF NAVY PERSONNEL HEALTH 


Admiral Ginaorr. We also in this appropriation provide for ex- 
pense connected with discharging medical and dental responsibilities 
associated with the Reserve personnel program. We have technical 
supervision of the medical and dental supply program, and the 
administration, staffing, and operation of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

In sambarhie the medical program of the Navy, I am happy to re- 
port that the health of our personnel in 1957 compared favorably with 
the best in the history of the Navy, in almost all measurable categories. 
The noneffective rate per 1,000 decreased from 13.2 in 1956 to 13.0 
in 1957. The benefits of medical research an@ preventive medicine are 
ag in the steady improvement since the termination of World 
War IT. 

However, the recent influenza pandemic, while resulting in few fa- 
talities, will increase the noneffective rate in fiscal year 1958. 

In order to keep you informed of some of the major improvements 
we have made, there are certain phases of our medical program that 
I would like to discuss : 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


1. We are giving continued emphasis to management improvement 
in both professional and administrative areas. To this end, we have, 
during the past year, established a Hospital Administration Division 
to assist and guide our naval hospitals in improving their management 
practices. Our efforts involve a continuous search for better ways 
of utilizing the men, money, and materials available to us for the care 
of patients, for the prevention of disease, and for clinical medical re- 
search, as well as for the administrative processes by which these 
objectives are carried out. 


OCCUPANCY PERCENTAGE OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


Senator Etitenper. Admiral, in this connection, as to the naval hos- 
pitals that are located in continental United States what percentage 
of the beds are now occupied on an average per-year basis? 

Admiral Grmore. There are 2 or 3 ways, sir, of looking at it. 
We have about 15,800 operating beds. That is beds that are fully 
equipned, staffed, and ready to use. In addition to that sir we have 
9,000 beds in a standby or reserve status. The are not being kept up, 
they are not staffed, they are not ready to operate. 

Senator Extenper. Those are to be used only in case of an emer- 
gency ? 

Admiral Gr.morr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ertenper. What I have in mind is the operating beds. 

Admiral Grumore. Of the operating beds we approach 80 percent 
occupancy. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 
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Occupied and operating beds in naval hospitals (monthly basis)—all naval hospitals 








Occupied Operating Percent 
be 





beds 2ds occupied 
Og aS Se mY CEs 12, 840 15, 750 81. 52 
December---.----------------------------+----------+--=---- 10, 784 15, 750 68. 47 
January 1958... - - ween renew nnn ne ne ee en seen en nee e nee en ee eens 11, 691 16, 000 73.07 
February. --------------------- steeatcien st ieemneet Vageieaee 12, 620 16, 000 78. 88 
Mareh...------- wo oe nnn nena ne ne nnn nana nnn ae - anne e ne 12, 128 16, 000 75. 80 


April_--.. iin snahecescadeien<he~sennges annteurnnn meres 11, 584 15, 725 73. 67 








OUTPATIENT TREATMENT 


Senator Eittenper. That is much, much better than the other serv- 
ices, I believe. 

Admiral Gitmore. I do not know, sir, myself. We figure that 80 
percent, because of the dispersion factor, is the appropriate rate to 
aim for. 

A second development relates to our policy of treating on an out- 
patient basis many patients with certain conditions who were for- 
merly treated as inpatients and thus occupying beds in naval medical 
facilities. The use of antihistamines, antibiotics, and other improved 
medicinals is saving thousands of man-days. A major example is the 
treatment administered to individuals with venereal diseases. Cur- 
rently, about 95 percent of these individuals are not admitted to a 
medical facility, but are receiving effective treatment as outpatients. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


A major program directed toward improvement in the health of 
the Navy is the efficient broadening of the measures of prevention. 
Much of the reduction in admissions to hospitals and other medical 
facilities over the past 10 years can be attributed to the effectiveness 
of our preventive-medicine program. Since 1946 there has been an- 
approximate 50-percent decrease in our admission rates. 


PSYCHIATRY PROGRAM 


Fourth, through our continued emphasis on preventive psychiatry 
at naval training centers, it has been possible to integrate and utilize 
a large proportion of the psychiatrically marginal recruits who other- 
wise would be lost to the military services. 

In addition, our psychiatric program permits the early identifica- 
tion of personnel, who will be unable to adjust to military life so that 
they may be separated early in their period of service with a signifi- 
cant savings both in training and in hospital costs. This program 
is also being pursued at the first level in order to help personnel ad- 
just to the problems of daily military life and thus avoid hospitaliza- 
tion. This, too, results in a tremendous savings in manpower. 


COST PER PATIENT DAY 


During fiscal year 1957, the cost per patient day in continental 
naval hospitals was $16.24. This figure includes not only the sup- 
port provided by this budget, but the pay and allowances of all mili- 
tary personnel as well, including doctors, nurses, and corpsmen. 

While it is impossible to express in cold, quantitative terms the 
total workload of the Medical Department of the Navy, I believe that 
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this committee will be interested in the following statistics which 

show, in part, our workload and accomplishments during the past 
ear. 

y TOTAL ADMISSIONS 


There were 333,560 admissions to naval hospitals, station hospitals, 
and dispensaries. 

A total of 12,108,720 outpatient visits were provided. There were 
49,734 births. 7,762,651 dental procedures and related services were 
furnished, and Medical Department schools and training hospitals 
graduated 8,367 professional and technical students, including 316 
residents, 216 interns, 86 Army personnel, 280 Air Force personnel, 
25 Coast Guard personnel, and 23 other graduates including 20 for- 
eign students. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat my firm belief that the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy is using the funds appropriated by the Congress 
to provide the best possible medical and dental care in a professional, 
efficient, and economical manner. 

Senator Cuavez. I enjoyed your reading of the statement, Admiral. 

Admiral Gitmore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. There is one outfit we want to work for and I 
think you are doing a very fine job. 

Admiral Girmore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator Sarronstaty. Admiral, what you are asking for is a re- 
clama of $3,454,000. Is that correct? 

Admiral Grimore. Our reclama, sir, is a bit less than that because 
of two deduct items. Part of our needs were anticipated to be met by 
$1,175,000, which was included in the House for the care of additional 
Marine personnel. Secondly, there was an additional deduct of 
$109,000 of the effect of the pay raise act and thereby having some 
1,700 plus less personnel in the Navy, the balance being $2,170,000, for 
which we are making an appeal. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Did the House put in that amount for the 
Marines alone or did it specify for the Marines? 

Admiral Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsrauy. Then you will have to change that language; 
will you not? 

Admiral Gimore. Our gross reduction was $3,454,000. 

Senator Satronstraty. What I mean is if you are only asking for 
that reclama, $2,279,000, you have to change the language so that that 
million dollars plus would not go directly to the Marine hospitals. 

av Gitmore. That was in the committee report only, not in 
the bill. 

Senator SatronsTAatt. So there is nothing tying that money down? 

Admiral Gumore. No, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Thank you. 


COST OF DEPENDENT CARE IN PRIVATE HOSPITALS 


Senator E:tenpver. Admiral, of the entire amount you are asking 
how much would be used to pay for the services of taking care of de- 
pendents outside of your own facilities? 
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Admiral Gitmore. The entire amount, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You misunderstood my question. 

Admiral Gitmore. $23,607,000 is our estimate in this budget, for 
the total Navy dependents’ medicare program. 

Senator Ettenper. You mean of the total $88,423,000 ? 

Admiral Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. $23 million then would be for the care of de- 
pendents in facilities that are not controlled and operated by the 
Navy? 

Aairel Giumore. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much was it last year? Could you give 
us a breakdown of what it has been so that we can see how that has 
been a 

Admiral Grmore. We can readily do so, sir. It has only been in 
effect since December 7, 1956. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Navy cost of dependents in civilian facilities 


Fisea) year 1007 Wn e waar eceenerenacenasemeannnawase $7, 729, 173 
Ponend wee TOS CORNIG) orice gewinctesnmunianptiqnsemaiinn * 27, 869, 393 
Wate, Sbr IO00 CORE) ca mcninina-neeniemeaehine * 23, 637, 142 


1 Including supplemental estimate of $7,655,859 now before Congress. 
2 Latest experience indicates that this sum, requested in fiscal year 1959 congressional 
budget submission, will probably be $5.3 million less than present anticipated requirement. 


Senator ELtenper. And we might obtain it, General Moore, for the 
other services because as I recall, the program was supposed to cost 
a total of $60 million and it is now over $90 million. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated cost of the dependents medical care program 


Original an- | Cost during | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
nual esti- | initial year! 1958 cost | 1959 estimate 


mate of cost 
DG nictereinerg = annaiincigignliniandtiaeimabiitin $20, 100, 000 $8, 349,892 | $24, 048, 176 $24, 522, 000 
WRIT conacncnesctsndteniidaie neal 23, 700, 7, $12, 28, 355, 312 28, 914, 000 
MF BOE a cwdisbciiiennennasiaaiedabaidestinae 29, 700, 000 9, 931, 841 35, 533, 872 36, 234, 000 
United States Public Health Service........... 1, 500, 000 570, 605 1, 794, 640 1, 830, 000 
ORs e s cctnncsous. tebe 75, 000, 000 26, 665, 160 89, 732, 000 91, 500, 000 


1 Costs for the period Dec. 7, 1956 to June 30, 1957. 


Senator ELtenper. It strikes me that unless we can control this pro- 
gram, the continued abuse will result in its demise. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. I think it would be proper, Senator, to insert in 
the record at this point again, the statement by the admiral here on 
page 5— 

During fiscal year 1957 the cost per patient today is $16.24. 


As a result of our investigation we wrote to the Bureau of the 
Budget and we have the information for the Defense Department 
which, of course, includes this appropriation. 
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In 1957 the average cost of dependents’ medical care was $39.96. 
Currently the cost is $43.67. That is the difference in the average of 
the Defense Department of $43.67 and $16.24. 


Of course, there are certain indirect costs included in the figures 
we got from the Budget Bureau. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Defense Department Subcommittee, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of June 13, 1958, 
requesting the Bureau of the Budget to furnish available data on the cost’ of 
providing medical care in military hospitals under the dependents’ medical care 
program of the Department of Defense. I am glad to comply with this request, 
but it should be understood the data furnished herewith are based upon a some- 
what limited coverage of costs in military hospitals and the application of in- 
formed judgment to the basic information. These estimates of cost of care of 
dependents in military hospitals have been discussed with the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Health and Medical). 

The average cost per patient-day for care of all patients in military hospitals 
as routinely compiled by the miiltary services is not indicative of the actual 
cost of care of dependent patients for two reasons. First, the dependents gen- 
erally require more intensive care than do military patients. Second, the 
reported average cost reflects only direct expenses and omits many items which 
for budget or management purposes need not be included in our Federal cost 
reporting system. 

On the basis of a detailed analysis of the proration of direct operating costs 
between care of dependents and other patients made at 14 representative military 
hospitals for the fiscal year 1957, it is concluded that the direct cost of dependent 
care average $31.58 per patient-day. 

The following items of indirect cost, averaging $8.38 per patient-day, have 
been added in order to arrive at an approximation of the full cost to the Govern- 
ment of providing medical care to dependents in military hospitals. There is 
general agreement by the Departments of Defense that these are proper items 
for inclusion in arriving at the total patient-day cost: 





Depreciation of buildings and fixed equipment__.___.________-__---_------- $1. 90 
Operating costs of central procurement and supply distribution system_..  .57 

Cost of education and training to increase proficiency of hospital personnel 
a nk ih 5 a a a sesitnisinnnsntnepntineistineneerinonnieseicminnniias . 51 
Cost of headquarters staff management and professional direction___-__~ -17 
Medical care of military personnel and their dependents___.___-__-___-__- 1. 06 
Rettirement benefits of military personnel___.._.___________-------------- p Me 3 
Outpatient care incidental to hospitalization of dependents__._.._._-_---- 3. 00 
| i nS ee ee eee ee 8. 88 


The combined direct and indirect costs result in a total estimated patient-day 
cost for dependent care in fiscal year 1957 of $39.96. Of this amount, $34.46 
represents the cost of hospital care and $5.50 approximates the cost of staff 
physician’s services. To reflect current costs, it is necessary to add to this 1957 
experience the increased operating expenses incurred in fiscal year 1958 plus 
the cost of the recently granted pay increases for military and civilian person- 
nel. These items are estimated to be $2 and $1.71 per patient-day, respectively. 
The total current cost for care of dependents in military hospitals, therefore, is 


estimated to be $43.67; comprising $38.05 for hospital care and $5.62 for staff 
physician’s services. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rocrer W. Stans, Assistant Director. 








eV 
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USE OF SERVICE FACILITIES 


Senator Ex.enper. I am very hopeful that those in charge of this 
program will see that the armed services hospital facilities are used 
to the utmost by dependents wherever practical. 

Senator Brineges. Senator, what is the occupancy of the Army 
hospitals ? 

Setiator ELLENDER. It is way down. I don’t remember the figures 
now. 

Senator Cuavez. One was as low as 52 percent, as I recall the 
figures. 

enie Exxtenper. That is in continental United States. 
Senator Cuavez. In the Air Force it is more or less the same figure. 


CROSS-UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Senator Extenper. To what extent do you use facilities operated 
by the Army or Air Force? 

Admiral Gitmore. We have cross utilization to this extent, that we 
now send our patients to the nearest Armed Forces facility that has a 

roper staff to take care of the particular situation. In the Navy we 
ioe a total on an average daily basis of about 1,400 Army and Air 
Force active-duty personnel and their dependents as hospital patients. 

On the opposite side of the picture we have Navy personnel and 
dependents in their hospitals to the extent of about 950 on an average 
daily basis. 

Senator ELLeNpER. What is the difference in cost between what you 
charge as compared to what the Army charges? 

Admiral Gitmore. The inderdepartmental charge is the same either 
way because it is set by the Bureau of the Budget based upon a com- 
posite figure, to represent the general overall picture. There is not 
an individual charge from each service based upon its actual cost. 

Senator ELitenper. Although your entire overall costs as you have 
memeeted here is about $16-and-some-odd cents, where the Army’s is 
$26 ? 

Admiral Giimore. $26 plus and the Air Force $24 plus, as they 
are reported to the Bureau of the Budget, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. And in privately owned and operated hospitals 
it runs as much as $50 a person. 

Admiral Girtmorr. Our present experience through February of 
this fiscal year is $50.85. 

Senator ELtenper. You say that in your budget of $88,423,000 you 
have in the neighborhood of $23 million to take care of dependents 
who do not use naval facilities. 

Admiral Gitmore. $23.6 million; yes, sir. 

Senator Etienper. That is paid at the rate of $50 a day? 

Admiral Grimore. The average for us through February has been 
$50.85 a patient day. 


USE OF PRIVATE FACILITIES 


Senator Eittenver. Now, Admiral, do you know of your own knowl- 
edge of any patients who should have used existing facilities but in- 
stead were permitted to use privately owned facilities? 
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Admiral Gumore. There certainly has been some. I cannot give 

ou the exact number. It has not been tabulated upon that basis. 

ou see, sir, the dependents’ card does not have an address listed upon 
it because of their mobility. We do know that there have been many 
who have utilized those services when they could have come to our own 
activities. 

Senator Ext.enper. I was dumbfounded a few days ago when Sec- 
retary Brucker admitted that many dependents could have used and 
should have used existing facilities of the armed services, but ay they 
were permitted to use privately owned facilities at a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $50 a day. 

Admiral Gitmore. That is correct. That has been done. 

Senator E.ienper. That has the effect of increasing the per capita 
cost of medical services rendered by the armed services. 

Admiral Grmorr. We are sincerely hoping to have that defect 
removed, sir. 

Senator Eitenver. I hope you do and we will expect a better show- 
ing next year. 

nator CHavez. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 


Crvit. ENGINEERING 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. E. J. PELTIER, CEC, USN, CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


BupcGet DstTIMATe 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will placed the 
program and financing object classification data for the appropriation 
titled “Civil Engineering.” 

Freterred to follows :) 


(The materia 
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Program and financing 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


|__| 
| 























Daven t obligations: | | 
TE SUN i ciel reuecnchininsenineo-nednin oeiainaiasietaniie tale $17, 193, 566 $18, 397, 000 $18, 342, 000 
. Maintenance and operation of shore e sstablishments._- --| 88, 080, 204 90, 975, 000 j 86, 103, 000 
Es HEIL. ncotuteed <dncendansobupinennacidipaal 8, 489, 669 8, 409, 000 8, 372, 000 
4. Construction battalion support....................... -| 7,183,863] 7, 319, 000 8, 166, 000 
5. Departmental administration. --.._...........-...----.-- 5, 516, 681 5, 901, 000 5, 571, 000 
ey Pets eee ns 26, 463, 983 | 131, 000, 000 126, 554, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
1, Engineering services ___ 303, 591 | 000 300, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation ‘of shore establishments. - 15, 555,109 | 28, 000, 000 28, 250, 000 
nd ee, ee aa ee eae Sere 11, 813, 421 24, 528, 000 28, 503, 000 
4, Construction battalion support.............-..-...--.. 2, 599, 274 | 498, 000 | 750, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations... .............-..-- | 30, 271, 396 | } | __ 53,326,000 | _ 57, 803, 000 
Total obligations_......_.-- 7 ; P 156, 735, 378 | 184, 326, 000 | 184, 357, 000 
FINANCING | | | 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438)........... —2, 432,442 | —4,527,565| —2,998, 000 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- | 
ferred to or from other Navy accounts._...................- | 809, 987 | DORN R gat 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | 
Deliveries of material common to United States require- } i 
ments ordered by military assistance current year.......|.............- | ces 
er io —28, 911,880 | —48, oe no — 54, 055, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (41 0.8. C. 231 (C))- —699, 244 —498, 000 —750, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of | 
material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year_._.................--.. | —2, 334, 541 —2, 945,000 |.............. 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) Get ecsaceae 4, 527, 565 Fy COE laid a sadcnioke 
Unobligated balance no longer available. --.....-............- BO Bish cceiedtce ed a aia 
New obligational authority...........-......-..-....... | 129, 600,000 | 131,000, 000 | 126, 554, 060 


New obligational authority: 


sien cctrioshniriincs wikia nalnnpnamaietileictsiadsbensitgniol 129, 600,000 | 134, 630, 000 126, 554, 000 
Transferred to “Emergency Sam CE BG Ba rie cparsetalioind eecennnitiiinns =f, GE Bi cicihintiiteensieg ins 
RARTIIA: CR ik cc cnnttntitninictiniianditaal 129, 600,000 | 131,000, 000 126, 554, 000 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


















































Total number of permanent gee ne aside ements ended 20, 192 18, 219 18, 241 

Average number of all employees__________- ieee wakes 17, 831 15, 786 | 15, 901 

Number of employees at end of ye: Be Foe ee Oa | 18, 022 15, 965 15, 988 

Average GS grade and salary__.___......__.-_.----._. nn 7. 0 $5,316 7.0 $5, 340 7.0 $5, 364 

Average salary of ungraded positions._....................-- 3, 862 3, 879 3, 902 

Personal service obligations: ' ee 

Permanent positions._._____._. ie ale ois teh ibal eee eel $76, 760,125 | $66,071, 353 $66, 535, 153 

cg ee eee ee heir 2, 735, 802 2, 640, 647 2, 616, 847 

Total personal service obligations.................--_.-- 79, 495, 927 68, 712, 000 69, 152, 000 
Direct obligations: ats | 

01 Personal services_____.._. eal daeakarkvomes ieee heres Sa 79, 189, 207 63, 708, 538 63, 983, 538 

eee et ra Foc ee Lt Ge an tads becca 3, 208, 118 3, 818, 528 4, 012, 000 

ye EE a eee 2, 815, 875 2, 793, 000 3, 193, 000 

04 Communicatirn services_...............--..-..--..- 585, 567 590, 401 596, 000 

05 Rents and utility services. _....._.._-- ifiesiasmnalas walla 4 4, 012, 981 4, 288, 369 4, 693, 000 

06 Printing and renrvduection._-__........--_-..-.-. ate 391, 790 641, 480 641, 000 

07 Other contractual services... ...........-.............- 12, 455, 431 23, 558, 487 18, 369, 462 

08 Supplies and materials_-_-..................--......-..- | 18, 423, 876 16, 656, 367 | 15, 489, 000 

SR ic ol hina cle on endwaecindokas hiiiesde 9, 267, 344 10, 084, 344 10, 694, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ..............--- | 30, 000 4, 793, 800 4, 818, 000 

ee EE A ee ates | 83, 794 66, 686 65, 000 

er eee ONE on cee ndnnncuenecucumiinl 126, 463, 983 131, 000, 000 | 126, 554, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: P ~ Of. 

01 Personal services._........-.-- idacsiecaiemcmtasainseeciedacdedl 4, 306, 720 5, 003, 462 5, 168, 462 

ee oe eee 3, 438, 982 3, 896, 000 | 3, 896, 000 

07 Other contractual services.........-.......----------- | 3, 356, 459 9, 544, 398 9, 844, 538 

OR er ne PRONTO go nn nck nce cencemnereneesenen 4, 756, 539 9, 856, 140 9, 881, 000 

nr OS oknaiemieiebibl 14, 412, 695 25, 026, 000 29, 253, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.................|..-----..----. | ig tinea 10, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations..............-.-.---- 30, 271, haadll 53, 326, 000 | 57, 803, 000 

se ——> = | ——_—————— ed 

PIII 0. d. acinncin eine eaneianeameateinaamiaiad 156, 735, 378 000 184, 351, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. We will have “Civil engineering” next. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Chairman, “Civil engineering, Navy,” the 
budget estimate for this appropriation is $126,554,000. The “Hlouse 
cut the request by $1 million. We are asking full restoration. Rear 


Admiral Peltier, Chief of the Bureau of Y ards and Docks, has a short 
statement. 


SCOPE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING FUNCTIONS 


Senator Brivces. Before you proceed, may I ask what is the func- 
tion of civil engineering in the Navy? What does it cover? 

Admiral Pexrrer. The Bureau of Yards and Docks is responsible 
for the design, construction, and technical contro] of maintenance of 
the Navy, as well as support of certain shore facilities, such as the 
construction-battalion centers, and the support of certain naval sta- 
tions which are fleet-operated support stations. 

Senator E.renper. That is more or less for shore operations? 

Admiral Perrier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ertenner. You have nothing to do with shipbuilding? 

Admiral Pettrer. No, sir. 

Senator Eiienpver. I understand. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Peurrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is my first appearance before you, inasmuch as I was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks last December. I am grate- 
ful for the privilege to appear before you with members of my staff 


ae 
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to give you a brief account of our important achievements and to 
present our plans for the fiscal year 1959 as financed from the appro- 
priation “Civil engineering, Navy.” 

During calendar year 1957, management improvement programs of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks resulted in increased efficiency with 
economies reflected navywide. They are not attributable to this ap- 
propriation only. For example, the controlled-maintenance program 
was installed at 25 additional activities, and will increase productivity 
by better job planning. Under the utilities-conservation program, 
approximately 103 field activities were surveyed for the purpose of 
reducing costs by improved scheduling. 


REDUCTION IN CONTRACT RATES FOR UTILITIES 


Also, contract rates for utilities obtained from commercial sources 
were reduced considerably by careful negotiation. As a result of a 
vigorous transportation-management program started in 1954, annual 
utilization mileages of passenger vehicles have steadily increased in 
the period June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1957, while vehicle inventories 
have decreased. 

The improvement in efficiency of maintenance and operations and 
the reduction of utilities consumption are expected to make possible 
the absorption of a substantial portion of (1) increased costs of 
purchased utilities, fuels, labor, and maintenance materials, and (2) 
increased maintenance requirements due to the increase in real- 
property plant account, and the increasing age of the plant main- 
tained, even though less total funds are requested. 


INCOME ACCRUING TO GOVERNMENT 


Furthermore, the performance of functions of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks during fiscal year 1957 resulted in income accruing to 
the Government of approximately $9,105,000. This includes such 
programs as (1) rental housing, $2,715,000; (2) sale of personal 

roperty (Public Law 152), $1,682,500; and (3) disposal and out- 
easing of real property, $4,707,500. In addition, the value of main- 
tenance received by the Government from outleased industrial reserve 
plants amounted to $2,368,000. 

Senator Brivces. That money goes into the United States 
Treasury ? 

Admiral Petrtrer. Yes, sir. The appropriation request, as sub- 
mitted to the House for fiscal year 1959, amounted to $126,554,000, or 
$4,446,000 less than the amount of funds available in fiscal year 1958. 
The House recommended a $1 million reduction, which I am request- 
ing this committee to restore, as these funds are urgently needed to 
support firm, current operating requirements. 

Senator CHavez. What was the justification for the cut of a million 
dollars more? 

Admiral Pertrrer. They gave no particular reason. They told us 
not to cut in certain areas, but there was a million-dollar cut. 


LEASING OF UNUSED NAVAL PROPERTY 


Senator Brinces. When you lease naval property, such as a war- 
Senator Brr W y property, 
time shipyard, is the property leased to the highest bidder? 
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Admiral Prxrier. Generally, yes. The highest responsible bidder 
is, generally, the one who is negotiated with for the lease. If it is 
contiguous to an existing shipyard, a commercial shipyard, I think 
that would, naturally, go to that facility. It would, under a facility 
contract, in that case. If it is an excess plant, yes, sir. 

Senator Brivers. Generally ? 

Admiral Peutrer. We take competitive bids. 

Senator Briners. It goes to the highest responsible bidder, except 
where there is some special situation; for instance, an annex to an 
existing plant. 

Admiral Petter. That is right. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Senator ELtenper. We had a statement by Admiral Stroop, which 
I am sure you heard, on ordnance and facilities. Now, are there 
any buildings that have been constructed under the supervision of 
your department that are now being maintained by you, or are they 
maintained by the ordnance people. 

Admiral Peutter. With the exception of the stations that we have 
management control of, such as construction battalion centers, the 
management bureau would provide the money for the maintenance 
of that facility. We provide the technical assistance, we are charged 
with the technical responsibility of telling them how to maintain it. 

Senator Ex1tenper. Why could they not handle this themselves? 
Why should you be concerned with the maintenance of a building you 
have already erected? Why should you come there and give them 
technical advice ? 

Admiral Perrier. Well, sir, maintenance of the Navy is big busi- 
ness. It is a $600 million business. 

Senator Exxrenper. I know that, but it ought to be more con- 
centrated. 

Admiral Pettrer. We have our civil engineers, who are public 
works officers at those particular stations. They are the ones that 
maintain the facility under the commanding officer of the station, who 
reports through chain of command for management control to the 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Senator ELtenper. Why should you have anything to do with that? 
You offer technical advice on that, also ? 

Admiral Preitirer. We have a series of manuals which set up 
procedures. 

Senator E.tenper. As to how it should be done? 

Admiral Peitier. As to how it should be done. 

Senator E.tenper. That is where your work is duplicated, in my 
humble judgment. It strikes me those in charge would be the ones 
better qualified to do that. 


MANAGEMENT PROGRAM ON MAINTENANCE 


Admiral Peutrer. Well, maintenance has always been a stepchild. 
About 4 years ago we got into this program, and we have now de- 
veloped a management program on maintenance and it is really pay- 
ing off, Senator Ellender. We provide asystem. 

This is actually done by the station. We don’t interfere with their 
operations. We provide the system of how this is best to be done. 
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We have had good systems but, generally, the system was allowed to 
deteriorate when that public-works officer, or that particular com- 
manding officer, was transferred or lost interest in that particular 
phase. By establishing a system, we provide continuity and establish a 
reporting system which requires us to check certain costs on how 
effectively it is being done. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean to say, before you came into the pic- 
ture, those in charge did not maintain their facility properly? 

Admiral Pertrer. No; I would not say that but I say we are doing 
a better job now than we were before. 

Senator Ettenper. In what respect ? 


REDUCTION IN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Admiral Pevrter. In our transportation program alone we have re- 
duced the cost of operating vehicles from 7 cents to 3144 cents a mile. 

Senator ELLenpver. Whose fault was it that they operated at 7 cents? 

Admiral Petter. As I say, maintenance is something that is always 
a stepchild, it does not get the attention it deserves. By giving the 
attention and by setting up a system which is something like you 
might do in a commercial garage, where you have to inspect it and 
the people who are generating the work to be done on that car are not 
the mechanics themselves but this head inspector, we have reduced 
the amount of work that we feel should be done to that car to keep 
it running properly. 

Senator E:tenper. Is that because you watch over them to see that 
they do it properly, or that they do it? 


REDUCTION IN OVERMAINTENANCE 


Admiral Prtrter. It is probably a combination of both. But one 
of our biggest savings in this area was reducing overmaintenance. 
We were leaving it up to the mechanic, for instance, to decide whether 
the brake shoe has fo, replaced. Now he does not replace that brake 
shoe unless the inspector puts it on the ticket to be done. After we 
determine what is to be done to this particular automobile it is priced 
and we use the standard flat rate manual used by all garages. The 
actual cost then is collected and we compare it with the standard. 

We are actually picking up $12 million a year in that program alone 
in automotive. So it has paid off. We are doing the same thing in 
maintenance but it is a much bigger program, it is much more nebu- 
lous, your work is scattered all over the stations. But we are sched- 
uling work which is the big item of time saved. When the mechanic 
goes to work in the morning he knows where he is going to work, 
where we have established this system. He does not have to wait 
until his foreman or leading man is gathering up the tools to do the 
job. We have increased the productivity of our laborers. 

Senator Brinces. Do you contract with private concerns to main- 
tain a lot of your buildings and shore establishments or do you handle 
your own now? 


26879—58——50 
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CONTRACT MAINTENANCE OF AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Preitter. The Navy in almost all cases is doing its own 
except in certain places we do contract maintenance of automotive 
equipment if a Navy garage is not nearby. 

Senator Brincrs. I am speaking particularly of buildings. 

Admiral Peurrer. Only on facilities contract where maintenance is 
done by the prime contractor, not done by the Navy. 

Senator Brinees. So far as a naval installation is concerned, we 
will say, in Charleston, S. C., or in Norfolk, Va., or Brooklyn, N. Y., 
it is all done by the Navy. 

Admiral Peitrer. Yes. Except we might paint buildings by con- 
tract and in some cases we do. 

Senator Brivces. What I meant was that you used to, and General 
Services does now, contract for maintenance of a building, the janitor 
service and so forth. 

Admiral Prurter. We have done some contracting of janitorial 
work. We find that in some cases we can save ourselves money. In 
those cases we do go ahead. However, we have to go slow on that 
because it is nebulous. 

JANITORIAL SERVICES 


Senator Brinces. You were not talking about maintenance work, 
you were talking about janitorial service. 

Admiral Pe.rter. Janitorial service is part of the maintenance. 

Senator Brinces. I meant that in some of the Government buildings 
some of these private firms did quite a sweeping business. 

Admiral Pettrer. We have not done it to any great extent. I can- 
not think of any right now. That is one area we are looking into very 
closely and I think we will probably try to take a segment of buildings 
and put the janitorial work out on contract and see how we come out. 

Senator Brinces. You do it when you find you can at less cost, more 
efficiently and with better security. Is that the reason? 

Admiral Petrier. If we do it cheaper by commercial we try to do 
it that way. Certain restrictions imposed on us might limit that. 

Senator Bringes. You have the security problem, too ? 

Admiral Petrter. That is right. In most of our janitorial work 
we do have work measurement figures, that indicate so many thou- 
sand square feet per man are to be maintained by one janitor. In 
allocating the number of janitors for this particular building we go 
on that basis. 

Then we check to see how well he maintains it. Now if he is main- 
taining it properly with that number of people, then we know we are 
getting our fair amount of work out of our people. 

Senator ELtenper. When you do that supervision work none of 
your funds are used to do the actual work ? 

Admiral Prurter. No, it is all done by the station themselves. 

Senator Ettenper. All you dois to serve as 

Admiral Pettter. We would provide the number of square feet. 
We would provide the system of how this has to be done. 

Senator Extenper. Do you have the same supervision abroad as 
you have here? 

Admiral Pertter. We are maintaining our own facilities in Japan. 
We will maintain them in Rota, Spain, with Spanish labor. 

Senator Eiienper. In Lyautey, north Africa. 
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Admiral Peirmer. We are using some Seabees. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. Yours is purely supervisory ¢ 

Admiral Peurmer. The manager of the station is supervisory. We 
are technical. We provide the know-how. 

Senator EL.enper. You tell them how to do it and you see that they 
do it according to the plans which you prepared ? : 

Admiral Prrtter. That is about it. The operating of utilities; 
that is working out ane 

Senator ELtenper. Your entire budget is for the supervisory work? 


BUDGET ACTIVITIES 


ApmiraL Petter. It also ineludes our district public-work officers 
from where all our design and construction is supervised. 

This appropriation consists of five budget activities, each of which 
I will discuss briefly. 

For the first budget activity, engineering services, an amount of 
$18,342,000 is required to provide technical engineering services to 
the entire Naval Shore Establishment, including the Marine Corps in- 
stallations. This represents a net decrease of $55,000 compared to the 
funds allocated for this budget activity in fiscal year 1958. 

Budget activity No. 2 provides for the maintenance and operation 
of specific shore wigidishutpnds for which $86,103,000 is requested. 
This represents a net decrease of $5,871,000 compared to the funds 
allocated for this budget activity in fiscal year 1958. If the reclama 
for restoration of the $1 million is approved, it will be applied to this 
budget activity and the foregoing amounts of funds would be changed 
accordingly. 

Budget activity No. 3, special procurement, provides for major pro- 
curements in support of navywide programs at an estimated cost of 
$8,372,000 or $37,000 less than the amount of funds allocated in fiscal 
year 1958. 

Budget activity No. 4, construction battalion support, provides sup- 
port of the Seabees at an estimated cost of $8,166,000 or an increase 
of $847,000 over the funds allocated in fiscal year 1958. 

Budget activity No. 5, departmental administration, supports the 
costs of operation for the Bureau of Yards and Docks in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at an estimated cost of $5,471,000, or $33,000 less than the 
funds allocated during fiscal year 1958. 

In conclusion, may I assure you that this fiscal year 1959 budget 
request has been developed on a realistic and economical basis. Each 
element has been included with consideration of supporting only es- 
sential requirements financed from this appropriation. 


COUNTERPART OF ARMY ENGINEERS 


Senator Extenper. Admiral, would you consider your organiza- 


tion the counterpart of the Army Corps of Engineers minus what they 
do for civil public works? 


Admiral Petrmr. Yes, sir; very similar. 

Senator Cuavez. You are the construction end of the Navy? 

Admiral Petter. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You are the construction agency for the Navy as 
the Army Engineers is the construction agency for the Army? 
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Admiral Pe.tier. That is right, sir. We dosome work for the Air 
Force, however, not nearly as much as the Army does. 
Senator Eximnver. Do you do any work for the Air Force? 


REIMBURSABLE WORK FOR AIR FORCE 


Admiral Pevtmer. Yes; we do all the work in Spain for the Air 
Force. We are doing 6 or 7 continental bases for the Air Force. 

Senator Extenper. Is that on a reimbursable basis? 

Admiral Perrier. Actual cost. We don’t charge them for military 
personnel but we do charge them for the civilians. 

Senator Exxenper. But it is not taken out of your budget? 

Admiral Prextier. No, sir. 

Senator ELienper. You hire the people to do the work and then you 
are paid back by the Air Force. 

Admiral Peurmer. Yes. 

Senator Ex.tenper. That is part of the Air Force’s budget? 

Admiral Petrmr. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Admiral. 

We will now stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Monday, June 30, 1958, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, July 1, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPPRIATIONS, 


Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 


Present : Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, and Young. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Si: aTEMENTS OF REAR ADM. R. BENNETT, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH; AND REAR ADM. J. T. HAYWARD, 


UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Bupeet EstTIMATe 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 


program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Research and Development.” 
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(The material referred to follows :) 
Program and financing 
1957 actual 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 1959 amend- | 1959 revised 
mate mate ment 
Program by activities: 
1. Aircraft and related equip- 
I ein ee apis - |$125, 526, 728 |$119, 619, 386 ($111, 802,000 | +$6, 700,000 | $118, 502, 000 
2. Guided missiles and related 
UIs i caen accuses 159, 314, 051 | 210, 678, 600 | 274, 340,000 | +61, 040,000 | 335,380,000 
3. Ships and small craft and 
related equipment. ---_-_..-- 73, 518,427 | 80,786,000 | 97,440,000 | +14, 900,000 | 112,340,000 
4. Combat and support vehicles 
and related equipment__-_.-_|_.......----- 134, 600 TEL emacbenennsant 70, 000 
5. Artillery and other weapons 
and related equipment-_-_-___| 222, 800 665, 000 FA EEE 1, 020, 000 
6. Ammunition and_ related 
SE EE ae 50, 876,197 | 40,958,600 | 44,170,000 | +11, 000, 000 55, 170, 000 
7. Other equipment. -__- alia srnial 29, 551,012 | 32,699,400 | 35,982,000 | +9, 900,000 45, 882, 000 
8. Military sciences..............| 98,897,458 | 81,635,800 | 78,621,000 | +5, 500,000 84, 121, 000 
Total obligations_...........| 537, 906,673 | 567,177,386 | 643, 445,000 |-+-109, 040,000 | 752, 485, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought 
kaa crete ninco -|—19, 002, 138 |—22, 725,465 |—25, 125, 465 |......-....... —25, 125, 465 
Unobligated balance transferred 
from “Emergency fund” (70 
Stat. 456) __-- at Oe NR UDI cca cc ee i a i ea eae dasa eles saci maa ala ace 
Unobligated balance carried for- 
Ne gods cei 22,725,465 | 25,125,465 | 22,725,465 |.....-.-.-.-_- 22, 725, 465 
New obligational authority__| 528, 630,000 | 569, 577, 386 | 641,045, 000 |+109, 040,000 | 750, 085, 000 
===) ————_—_—=_—=SS= ——[—S=S=—====|—_-—aa™—=_ananaanEL2€V—w0DDaD=[Ea>=>mnDn9namna—SS > 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation. ___- 492, 000,000 | 527, 200,000 | 641,045, 000 |-+109, 040,000 | 750, 085, 000 
Transferred from “Emergency 
fund”’ (69 Stat. 302, 70 Stat. 456 
and 71 Stat. 313)........-.-.... 36, 630,000 | 43,964,800 |...........-_]..-.-.--.22 222}... ‘ 
Transferred to “‘Expenses,”’ Air- 
ways Modernization Board pane 
iste Is eo rbeta<dsqinnnaaslcanesticaedaal SOE Linvacisencdealnickoninndes errand " 
Appropriation (adjusted)....| 528, 630, 000 569, 577, 386 | 641, 045, 000 rere 040,000 | 750, 085, 000 
Object classification 
1957 1958 1959 1959 1959 
actual estimate estimate amendment revised 
| 
j | 
Total number of permanent posi- | 
Wy iin sesachies hice aichvanea cutee aid ecivaminshin a | 23, 383 | 22, 255 21, 828 +1, 600 22, 828 
Full-time equivalent of all other | 
7? eee 10 14 De Scwiedncniineieds 14 
Average number of all employees-.---} 21, 469 21, 104 20, 704 | +600 21, 304 
Number of employees at end of year_ 22, 435 | 21, 428 | 21, 020 +1, 000 22, 020 
Average GS grade and salary_.__---- | 8.7 $5,720 “8.8 $5, 740 8. s $5, WU Divine eees 8.8 $5,748 
Average salary of ungraded positions_| 5, 110 5, 129 SUE Enainddepcnedeiun 5, 129 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. -_-_--..- $112, 090, 977 |$113, 249, 272 |$111, 525,644 | +3, 313,000 | $114, 838, 644 
Positions other than perma- | | | 
icant cainpaneed | 77, 745 107, 920 a Be isp easdsansewin 107, 920 
Other personal services. omed 4, 224, 093 | 3, 761, 937 3, 738, 606 | +86, 000 3, 824, 606 
Total personal services_...| 116, 392, 815. 117, 119, 129 | 115,372,170 | +3, 399, 000 118, ‘771, 170 
aril chert ecumnden | 3, 236, 442 3, 745, 919 3, 721, 528 | +44, 000 | 3, 765, 528 
03 Transportation of things......... 78, 892 99, 000 | ae 159, 200 
04 Communication services-----.--| 736, 749 955, 820 901, 620 -+-21, 000 922, 620 
05 Rents and utility services._......| 3, 606, 309 3, 889, 088 3, 941, 008 | +101, 000 | 4, 042, 008 
06 Printing and reproduction___----| 274, 105 285, 250 298, 350 +6, 000 | 304, 350 
07 Other contractual services. __....! 336, 267,363 | 358, 804,046 | 437,618,545 |+103,772,000 | 541,390, 545 
Services performed by other | 
EES EE AREER. 2, 031, 846 2, 394, 000 ROE Nscdcccccownce 2, 240, 000 
08 Supplies and materials--.--.---.-- 46, 149, 112 44, 606, 800 44, 724, 100 +251, 000° 44, 975, 100 
09 Equipment------- a aadpieiahe 30, 713,895 | 30,601,700 | 29,881,700 | -+-1, 231,000 31, 112, 700 
10 Lands and structures__ 93, 666 144, 900 7) ee 52, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | 
Eee enn i 1, 531 7, 425, 098 7, 299, 969 | +214, 000 | 7, 513, 969 
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Object classification—Continued 















































1957 1958 1959 1959 1959 
actual estimate estimate amendment revised 
15 Taxes and assessments__...--- $34, 019 $35, 610 $34, 810 +$1, 000 $35, 810 
I tik cectnsataniintiiniacionnd 539, 616, 744 | 570, 106,360 | 646,245,000 |+109,040,000 | 755, 285, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing ob- 
ligations originally charged to 
object classes 07, 08, and 09....| 3,407,749 3, 090, 000 TOR A si dinnrnccttines 2, 800, 000 
Total, Department of the 
RE Mic bcnudcbhsdecsdpan 536, 208,995 | 567,016, 360 | 643, 445,000 |+-109, 040,000 | 752, 485,000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
Total number of permanent posi- 
SS es a 13 6 Tidiccennsddéwslcnudaadbatne teabiaaeie 
Full-time equivalent of all other 
ine hicgenig cpommpeniree npn 13 Eb i= beinn So pied ots ocumiivaes anaemia 
Average number of all employees--_- 26 Dine dnn cco con ee ede eee. 
Number of employees at end of year- 9 O Ri nai ed sh eat seseh ect bametende 
—— —— en es 
Average GS grade and salary--__--_-__- Be GOs) GT OTP hh ei Bebe Ve 
Average salary of ungraded positions. 4,479 I ioe Seale igh a Oe a 
01 Personal services: ial 
Permanent positions....._.-- $70, 205 WG TU, Sis cccteniec demesne nto i iceacnadarmadabaccotenin a 
Positions other than perma- 
ra ating cegdegipvens 66, 276 BE RE bet ccitcnetiienctlpictantndaechdhepednamiel 
Other personal services --__-- 377 WE Wikataceucensieeen ‘ Satire 
Total personal services - -_- 136, 858 TNE Citas encicbncbiaararciiedbes Licasjndecdmmncson 
02 Travel..... sc Sain cag na dehgsasbicranspiaae 3, 377 SD Polowctnnns auc lc condmbiiealinevcgtanaetn 
03 Transportation of things...._._.. Sess eee OOM iii6a tS hones sere he ete 
04 Communication services_....-__-  g : cn le el i oc ceria create 
05 Rents and utility services --___- yt | Rie ; . é 
06 Printing and reproduction. ..__- Db cha dh ac. «dh dene. ieks paniehh onic nian dan einccie me 
07 Other contractual services.____- 1, 538, 342 We Be Seccsaa sunk ns Sint bikaece eee 
08 Supplies and materials.-.....__. 14, 583 ae ee x 
hp he senee pn t-~-) 1, 656 ee Eines heed aa 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tions...... salsa teciten sore nilcciSags A clink Sicaia iio ER eR ota 
15 Taxes and assessments........... 135 TUE Tniccnndaninssntlsaihaeacdcedintheentes See 
Total allocation accounts. ----- 1, 697, 678 161, 026 }--..-..-..---]---.--..------ EAS 
Total obligations............-- 537, 906, 673 | 567,177,386 | 643,445,000 | 109,040,000 | 752, 485, 000 
ee es meee erandaie 
eae are distributed as fol- 
ows: 
Department of the Navy---.----- | 536, 208,995 | 567,016,360 | 643,445,000 | 109,040,000 | 752, 485, 000 
Department of the Interior... _- 66, 424 Ee ee Le ede edbeeua 
Department of Commerce. ----.- 624, 802 TT Bai oitnnid omental oe aim 
Department of the Army-------- OOS hi ecb sech ta tae hE. ded den : 
Department of Health, Educa- 
Conk, Gia: We Gene... 5... 12, 326 Oe Eiteacnsccthac 
Atomic Energy Commission... __. 959, 187 ‘ 
Library of Congress. ........._.- 28, 892 QO iecncucnacen- 
Department of Agriculture--._-__- DP Abbr ein ate iene dale 











POLARIS PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. 

You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Brearpstey. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is “Re- 
search and development, Navy.” The House increased the budget 
estimate of $750,085,000 by $71,200,000 in accordance with the recom- 
mended acceleration of the POLARIS program. The amount recom- 
mended by the House is $821,285,000. 

The Chief of Naval Research, Rear Admiral Bennett, will be the 
chief witness and is accompanied by Rear Adm. J. T. Hayward, 
who is the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Research and 
Development. I suggest he lead off by reading his statement. 
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Senator Cuavez. All right, Admiral, you may proceed. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Chairman, I am Rear Adm. John T. Hay- 
ward, United States Navy, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Re- 
search and Development). My purpose today is to highlight the 
research and development requirements of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and to outline the research and development program we pro- 
pose to meet these requirements. 


DIFFERING CAPABILITIES OF OPERATING FORCES 


In the Navy we maintain operating forces of widely differing capa- 
bilities and character. While it is necessary to sustain our nuclear 
retaliating capability, at the same time we must maintain a capacity 
to deal with limited and peripheral warfare. Coupled with these 
requirements, is the fact that many of our operations, which super- 
ficially appear similar to those of other services, are in fact implicated 
by operating conditions peculiar to the Navy. For example, although 
many of our naval air-arm requirements are similar to those of the 
Air Force, the operation of aircraft off aircraft carriers adds to the 
technical complexity of the aircraft so employed. 


BROAD SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Navy research and development program is necessarily broad 
in scope. This program must encompass the requirements of offensive 
and defensive operations with ships, aircraft, submarines; with anti- 
submarine warfare, air defense and with amphibious operations. 

The fiscal year 1959 program content has been divided into two 
parts: 


WEAPON AND SUPPORTING SYSTEMS 


The first part is the weapon and supporting systems under develop- 
ment in response to the operational requirements of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. These are the systems that must be available for 
the support of other programs which depend on them—such as ship- 
building and aircraft production. The second part includes the 
basic and supporting research and that effort required by the bureaus 
to maintain their competency. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


In regard to requirements, this program provides for the develop- 
ment o Senationsibe and tactically complete naval systems, planned 
to assure compatibility. The principal objectives of this program 
are: 
Increased effectiveness in antisubmarine warfare; 
Providing nuclear power for naval ships; 
Improvement of our all-weather atomic and nonatomic delivery 
capabilities using carrier-based aircraft ; 
Improved performance of our fleet air defense against attack 
by high-performance missiles or aircraft ; and 
The development of weapons and equipment that will enhance 
the ability of Navy and Marine Corps forces to execute dispersed 
landings and vertical envelopment operations. 
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AREAS OF APPLIED RESEARCH 


In support of these objectives, the developing agencies are conduct- 
ing intensive onples research, with emphasis on ane SAR gR detec- 
tion, both for subsurface and air surveillance. Other areas of interest 
include: 

Problems associated with reducing reactor weights in nuclear- 
propulsion plants ; 
ommunication and data transmission at higher speeds than 
now attainable; 
Electronic warfare and electronic countermeasures; and 
Instrumentation of aircraft and aircraft fire-control equipment. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE-WARFARE DETECTION SYSTEMS 


In antisubmarine warfare we are at work on detection systems that 
completely outclass present equipment in use. These developments 
are being prosecuted with high priority. Aircraft especially adapted 
for submarine warfare, both land-based and seaplane versions, are in 
development. We are working on a large number of solutions to the 
ASW problem. Particularly in the area of underwater detection, we 
are concerned with achieving technological advances that will lead 
to a means of bringing the submarine threat under control. 

Efficient air defense is vital to the survival of naval forces. The 
future threat is one of grave proportions. To meet this we are im- 
proving steadily the art of surveillance, chiefly in the field of air- 
search radars. Communications over much greater distances and at 
much greater speeds has become increasingly vital in coordinating the 
operations of ships and aircraft. 

Developments to meet these needs are in progress and show great 
promise. Electronic warfare, concerned with electromagnetic jam- 
ming and deception, is receiving appropriate emphasis. Our air de- 
fense will be augmented by improved versions of carrier-based inter- 
ceptors and early warning aircraft. Guided missiles for surface-ship 
use, the TALOS, TARTAR, and TERRIER series, are well along in 


development. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR REACTORS 


In the field of ship propulsion we are proceeding with the develop- 
ment of nuclear reactors to be installed in cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
and in the frigate class-ships. The trend in our nuclear-reactor devel- 
opment is toward the powering of smaller warships, destroyer size, 
and eventually perhaps the destroyer-escort-type ship. 

It is imperative that programs to fill the requirements of the operat- 
ing forces take into account the need for the acquisition of practical 
knowledge in fields of naval interest not directly related to specific 
end-item development. This supporting research effort is oriented 
toward investigations that will lead to the most advanced weapon 
systems. It is immediately responsive to threats imposed by major 
scientific advances made by our potential enemies. Typical support- 
ing research projects enhancing support of the requirements of the 
Chief of Naval Operations are: Aircraft propulsion systems, under- 
water guidance and control, electronic components, nuclear-energy sys- 
tems, and aircraft testing. 
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This fiscal year 1959 research and development program is the result 
of 2 years of intensive analysis and review. We consider that this 
program is oriented in the greatest possible degree to the future needs 
of the operating forces. The program contains ample provision for 
essential basic and supporting research. As such, we consider that this 
program makes a maximum contribution to the fighting potential of 
our naval forces. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beardsley, I did not understand the fig- 
ures that you mentioned in your introductory statement. What did 
the House do insofar as this item is concerned and what do you want 
outside of the generalities contained in the statement here? 

Admiral Brarpstey. The House increased the budget estimate by 
$71,200,000 in accordance with the recommendations to accelerate the 
POLARIS program. This $71 million hinges on your policy question 
about the additional POLARIS acceleration. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that all of it? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes; there were no other changes in the 
amount at all. 

Admiral Bennett. You didn’t mention the $750 million. 

Admiral Bearpstry. Well, the total amount recommended by the 
House is $821,285,000. 

Senator Cuavez. How did that figure compare with the budget 
recommendations ? 

Admiral Bennett. It was exactly the same, I believe. 

Admiral Brarnstry. Yes. The House approved the budget figure 
of $750,085,000 and added $71,200,000 for the POLARIS augmenta- 
tion. 

Senator Cuavez. Now we have another statement to be offered. 

Admiral Bennett. I have a statement. Would you like me to read 
it or to brief it ? 

Senator Cnavez. Well, it is more or less on the same subject ? 

Admiral Bennett. Except that part which deals with the bureaus. 

Senator Cuavez. Then read it. 

Admiral Bennett. Suppose I partially brief it, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


PLANNING AND PROGRAMING 


Admiral Bennett. The first item I would like to mention, as out- 
lined by Admiral Hayward, is that the planning and programing be- 
hind this request is better than I have ever seen it before. 

As mentioned, the request of $750 million which I am speaking to 
does not include the additional $71.2 million recommended by the 
House bill for POLARIS. 

There is much to the Navy that is essential for the defense of the 
country besides the fleet ballistic missile. In fact, the other resources, 
the capabilities for measures short of all-out war are most likely re- 
quirements. 

Subtracting the $210.8 million for POLARIS we have $480 million 
for the regular program, $48 million to accelerate the ASW program, 
and $11.2 million for the Pacific Missile Range. 
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FUNDS FOR RETIREMENT AND SCIENTIFIC PAY INCREASES 


It was entirely proper for the Congress to fold the $9.6 million for 
civil-service retirement and the $4.3 million for scientific pay increases 
into this appropriation item. But this does reduce the working money 
for the basic program of $480 million to $466.1 million. This effect 
should not be overlooked. The comparable 1958 figure is $445.8 
million. 

Another way to examine the fiscal aspects is to convert the sums 
of appropriations and requests into so-called real dollars by means 
of the Consumer Price Index. I have a small chart here, sir, and some 
copies if you would like to look at it quickly, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The charts referred to will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


Navy research and development program funds—Fiscal years 1940-59 
[Base, 1939-41= 100} 
[In thousands] 
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Navy research and devel- opment program funds 
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PROGRAM LEVEL 


Admiral Bennerr. Now if we include POLARIS and VAN- 
GUARD, Mr. Chairman, you will notice the top figure comes out as 
the total research and development program of funds as requested. 

Senator Cuavez. $560 million. 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. This has not been corrected for the final 
changes in the final budget. 

It is representative, but I didn’t want to spend any more money on 
it. Then the rose color shows the real value of the money we are get- 
ting. You remove the inflationary aspect. 

On the second chart, after you take POLARIS out you can see that 
we are down approximately in the program to about hs level of 1951. 
In other words, the program in working effort, has not changed very 
much since 1951. 

Senator Cuavez. That would be around $455; is that right ? 

Admiral Bennett. Effective money ; yes, sir. 

Shall I proceed, sir ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Admiral Bennerr. You have heard the overall requirements for 
naval operations stated. In considering the bureau’s major programs 
it will be seen that they mesh with the requirements. 


MORE EFFECTIVE MEANS OF COMBATING SUBMARINES 


The aeronautical research and development program emphasizes 
more effective means for combating submarines. For this we will use 
the latest detection techniques and weapons in the most suitable types 
of aircraft. 

The program also provides for continued improvement to the capa- 
bility of naval aviation for limited as well as all-out war through the 
most effective use of advanced aircraft and missiles. Aviation re- 
search and development has made possible carrier-based aircraft capa- 
ble of extremely high altitude performance and speeds in excess of 
Mach 2.0. The fiscal year 1959 program will stress the improvement 
of fire-control systems, tactical data gathering and communication 
networks, electronic deception equipment and all-weather instruments 
to increase aircraft combat effectiveness. 

The guided missiles program will emphasize the development of 
long-range air-to-air missiles, final development of a submarine 
launched surface-to-surface missile, and continued improvements to 
several missile systems which are in their final development stages. 

The funds requested also provide for strong programs in Airborne 
Early Warning and in the important field of mine warfare. 

Finally, the aviation program provides for applied research and 
development in the fields of propulsion, fuels, safety and rescue, 
detection techniques, materials and structures, aerodynamics, servicing 
and handling equipments, catapults, and arresting gear. 


PRIORITY OF POLARIS MISSILE 


In ordnance, the fleet ballistic missile, POLARIS, has top priority. 
This missile is designed for submerged launching from high-per- 
formance nuclear submarines, which will significantly augment the 
Navy’s retaliatory potential. The funds requested for this project 
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will continue weapons systems developments consistent with current 
submarine delivery schedules. 

To meet the threat of expected high-performance submarines, im- 
proved antisubmarine weapons for aircraft, surface-ships, and sub- 
marines are being developed. 

To solve these problems there are advanced submarine launched 
torpedo systems, a surface launched rocket assisted torpedo or depth 
charge; and an air launched lightweight, highspeed torpedo. Addi- 
tional effort on related equipment will provide more precise under- 

water guidance, improved propulsion, greater range and speed and 
improved reliability for antisubmarine weapons. 


SURFACE-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILES 


A third area of extreme importance is the development of surface-to- 
air guided-missile systems capable of providing an umbrella of de- 
fense to cover fleet operations. The TERRIER, TARTAR, and 
TALOS guided missiles systems are designed to meet specific require- 
ments for range, speed, altitude, guidance, and warhead capability. 
The TERRIER missile is now in the fleet; an improved higher per- 
formance missile system is planned for fleet introduction during the 
coming fiscal year. The medium range, compactly designed TARTAR 
missile for smaller vessels and secondary batteries should be ready for 
preliminary evaluation during the calendar year 1959. Evaluation 
of the long-range, high-altitude, TALOS missile will be completed 
during fiscal year 1959 concurrent with the conversion of the first 
cruiser in which the missile is to be used. An improved missile for 
increased range and altitude will be under evaluation during fiscal year 
1960. 


AIR-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILES 


In air-to-air guided missiles, the problem is to keep pace with the 
increasing performance of supersonic aircraft. An improved version 
of the low-cost Sidewinder is being developed and applied research for 
missile-propulsion systems is being i increased. 

The effectiveness of all our offensive weapons systems depends on 
their resistance to probable enemy countermeasures. Rapidly advanc- 
ing jamming and deception tec hniques mean that we must emphasize 
our research in counter-countermeasures techniques. 

For ships, the program empasizes underseas warfare including detec- 
tion, classification, and communications. The era of missiles and high 
Mach number aircraft means fleet defense against air attack must be 
improved. 

NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Research and development work on nuclear powerplants for subma- 
rines and surface ships must be accelerated to keep abreast of the 
Navy shipbuilding program. This work includes the design and 
construction of four land-based prototype nuclear powerplants to gain 
knowledge and skills necessary to put nuclear powerplants in such 
ships as the antisubmarines, the nuclear carrier, the nuclear cruiser, 
and the guided-missile destroyer 

The continuing deve lopment of high-speed, long-range aircraft 
and missiles means we must have more and more complex air defense 
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systems including high-speed target-tracking radars, Navy tactical 
data system, shipboard aircraft control and associated communication 
systems. The increasing need for complex electronics systems in con- 
nection with air defense also means we need adequate electronic 
countermeasures systems to insure the effectiveness of the air defense 
systems. 

CONVENTIONAL POWERPLANTS 


Limited development and supporting research is still necessary on 
conventional powerplants for patrol and escort craft. eo operat- 
ing temperatures and pressures and the use of residual fuels require 
new corrosion-resistant materials to realize the promise of greater 
economy. 

ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


The increasing use of components, particularly electronic compo- 
nents at extremely high temperatures and in high radiation fields re- 
quires increased applied research and development. 


SUPPLY AREA RESEARCH 


The increases in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts budget for 
fiscal year 1959 are predicated upon the need to accelerate research in 
three main areas. In the supply area there are three major needs: 

First, in the development of more efficient cold-weather clothing, 
special clothing for protection against the hazards of atomic, bacterio- 
logical and chemical warfare, and work on heat-resistant treatments 
for synthetic fibers; 

Second, in mechanization of shipboard materials handling, automa- 
tion of warehouses and terminals, and development of highly mobile 
supply barges to service a dispersed fleet ; 

Finally, there'is an urgent need for a more effective logistics system, 
designed to support a nuclear-powered and missile-armed Navy. 
Greater effectiveness will be achieved by bringing to supply manage- 
ment problems the techniques of scientific analysis, i. e., the disciplines 
of economics, statistics, management engineering, and higher mathe- 
matics. 

For public-works improvements, we should seek more economical 
methods of design, construction and maintenance of shore facilities, 
improvements in the ability of shore structures and utilities to with- 
stand attack, and improvements in the readiness of Seabee and 
amphibious forces. 

In medicine, the emphasis is on basic research in the fields of avia- 
tion medicine, shipboard and submarine medicine, field medicine, 
general medicine, surgery and dentistry, and the medical defensive 
aspects of atomic, biological, and chemical warfare. 

Increases result mainly from an effort to conduct research in the 
vital field of ionizing radiation on a stable basis. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM IN NAVAL PERSONNEL 


The primary mission of the research program in naval personnel is 
in applied psychological and training research which will enable 
us to produce officers and men qualified to man all ships and squad- 
rons. 
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Highest priority in 1959 will be given to research in the personnel 
aspects and implications of the POLARIS system which includes 
nuclear-propelled submarines as well as ballistic missiles. 

First, we must analyze the system to determine the skills required 
to man it, then by suitable tests and criteria best qualified people are 
selected and finally, special training courses must be designed to con- 
vert available skills to those required for POLARIS. The same pro- 
cedures are required for other new weapon systems. 

Included within this appropriation are funds for the Marine Corps. 
These funds are used to develop those phases of amphibious opera- 
tions which pertain to modern landing forces. 


MARINE CORPS RESEARCH 


The Marine Corps research and development program is designed 
to provide tactics, techniques, and equipment to (1) exploit atomic 
or conventional weapons; (2) exploit the speed and surprise of 
strikes by fast carrier task forces; (3) exploit the teamwork of the 
Marine air-ground landing force; and (4) exploit the helicopter in 
attaining a new order of tactical mobility. 

The program calls for continually increasing the speed, mobility, and 
combat power of the landing force. Such capabilities will provide 
modern landing forces ideally suited to a wide range of force-in- 
readiness missions in either general or limited war situations. Ele- 
ments of such forces embarked with the fleets may well serve national 
policy in the future by acting as a deterrent force to an aggressor 
contemplating a war of limited objectives. 


VANGUARD PROJECT 


Here in the statement is a brief review of the VANGUARD 
project, if you wish it, otherwise I will skip it. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, you may cover the VANGUARD state- 
ment. 

Admiral Bennett. The original ground rules were : 

(1) Attempt to launch a scientific satellite during the International 
Geophysical Year, that is, prior to December 31, 1958; 

(2) Do not interfere in any way with the missile projects. A cor- 
ollary was a secondary materials priority ; 

(3) The project must be done economically ; 

(4) The project was to be scientific with no military flavor. 

The Navy was not responsible for these administrative decisions. 

Senator Cuavez. Who was? 

Admiral Bennetr. The National Security Council, I presume. 

In effect they gave the Navy the task of creating an entirely new 
vehicle as contractor to the United States scientific community. 

The project went on according to plan. The early firings were very 
successful. Then the Russians launched a satellite. At once a hue 
and cry arose. Popularly, we were plunged headlong into a race, 
with a complex development in the early test stage. Naturally any 
group hopes for all successes. However, the results to date follow the 
pattern of successes and failures of all large missile projects. 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON VANGUARD 


Senator Cuavez. You say, “However, the results to date follow the 
pattern of successes and failures of all lar ge missile projects. ” How 
much money have you spent on this particular project of the VAN- 
GUARD? 

Admiral Bennett. It is a very inexpensive project. 

Senator Cuavez. I know it is inexpensive. That might mean $10 
million or $100 million. 

Admiral Bennerr. The total made available to date is $110 million, 
of which approximately $97 million was available to the Navy. Of 
this some $76 million has been obligated to date, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you intend to proceed with its development ? 

Admiral Brnnerr. The development is completed, sir. We have 
five more vehicles to fire to complete the national commitment. 

Senator Cuavez. After you have fired those five, you will then get 
into production ? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir. This is the program which the Navy 
was assigned to do. For future plans you will have to consult the 
Secretary of Defense or other higher authorities. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that is the general answer we get. Now 
you were assigned to do this job probably by the Department of 
Defense ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The Department of Defense, yes. 

Senator Cravez. All right, it was done at the expense of Navy 
funds, is that right ? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I am asking you? I wish you would tell 
us so we would know. 


FUNDING OF VANGUARD PROJECT 


Admiral Bennerr. The original funding was from the emergency 
funds of the Secretary of Defense. The last $34.2 million, if I 
remember the figure, was made available by Congress i in the form of 
transfer authority. 

Now the totals on the breakdown, if you would like, Mr. Chairman, 
of the $97.2 million, which is the amount of money that the Navy 
has used out of the program, is as follows: 

Department of Defense emergency funds, $49.9 million; National 
Science Foundation, $13.1 million; United States scientific satellite, 
$34.2 million. 

Senator Cuavez. And did not the Congress make some $24 million 
available? 

Admiral Bennerr. $34 million. 

Senator Cuavez. That was last year. 

Admiral Bennerr. That was in the form of transfer authority for 
the whole program; yes, sir. 

Senator Cnavrz. All right, proceed. 


SUPPORT OF BASIC RESEARCH 


Admiral Brennerr. Recent scientific developments in the Soviet 
Union have focused worldwide attention on the value of basic re- 
search. And with this new awareness comes the question of where 
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basic research can most profitably be conducted. The Nobel prize- 
winning scientist, D. I. I. Rabi, of Columbia University, considers 
it essential that the Department of Defense support basic research. 
His reasons are: 


Why should the Department of Defense support basic research rather than 
leaving it entirely to other Government and non-Government agencies? The 
answer is threefold. 

The Department of Defense requires the most advanced technology much 
more than civilian industry does. Its technical problems are greater than 
those posed by the civilian technology. It always operates in its development 
program at the limit of known science. The Department of Defense cannot 
therefore entrust the responsibility for scientific progress entirely to other 
agencies which are not aware of its desperate necessities. 

Secondly, the Department of Defense must see to it that the United States 
is in the very forefront of science in order to protect its vast investment and 
the security of the United States against technological surprise and to avoid 
obsolescence. The whole system of a country can be outflanked by a new 
scientific advance such as atomic weapons or radar when this equipment is not 
a part of its arsenal. 

Thirdly, the Department of Defense must support basic research in order 
that its body of officers and civilians are kept continually aware of scientific 
advance. It can remain in close contact with growing science only by being 
vitally concerned with basic research as a part of a routine activity through 
awarding of contracts, justification of budgets and programs, and so forth. 
Liaison officers alone cannot do the job because they would lose the intimate 
connection with the scientific community. The reasons are similar to those for 
which the separate departments maintain their own intelligence departments 
rather than relying entirely on an organization like the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

For these reasons, it is most important that the Department of Defense shonld 
maintain a vigorous basic-research program, especially in fields which are very 
active, even though no specific justification can be given. Examples of such 
programs are high-energy physics, cosmic rays, radio astronomy, and low- 
temeperature physics. Vital scientific problems exist in these fields and they 
engage some of the best minds in the world. It would be against all past 
experience if the knowledge and techniques which come out of these researches 
are not of the utmost importance to the mission of the Department of Defense. 


EXAMPLE OF NAVAL BASIC RESEARCH 


This is the opinion of an outstanding scientist: it is equally the 
viewpoint of the Navy, and has been so much so that in the lean days 
after World War II, when virtually all Government support of 
research was withdrawn, the Navy established the Office of Naval 
Research. Today, we have solid fuels for POLARIS because very 
fundamental chemical research was undertaken by the Navy in 1947. 
Today we have reentry bodies for POLARIS because of high-tempera- 
ture gas research started in 1946. The expanding frontiers of science 
have increased the areas in which basic research must be performed, 
and the Navy has consistently fought to maintain a program of basic 
and supporting research even in the face of expenditure limits. The 
development programs previously outlined in this statement are only 
possible because of existing scientific knowledge, and the comprehen- 
sive intimate awareness of that knowledge in the Navy. 

If we are to keep ahead, we must insure that we continue to have 
the necessary basic knowledge when it is needed. This is the purpose 
. the continuing program of basic and supporting research of the 
Navy. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Your complete statement will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH, REAR ADM. RAWSON BENNETT, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, IN CONNECTION WITH THE ESTIMATES OF THE APPROPRIA- 
TION “RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, NAVY” FOR FIscaL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement will summarize 
and highlight the request for funds for research and development for the Navy 
Department. 

The planning and programing behind this request is better than ever before. 
To save time I will not elaborate unless asked to do so. 

On the other hand erosion is at work to diminish the program output. Let 
us consider the $750 million requested in the light of these erosive factors. The 
request of $750 million which I am speaking to does not include an additional 
$71.2 million recommended by the House bill for POLARIS. 

There is much to the Navy that is essential for the defense of the country 
besides the fleet ballistic missile. In fact, the other resources, the capabilities 
for measures short of all-out war, are most likely requirements. 

Subtracting the $210.8 million for POLARIS we have $480 million for the 
regular provram, $48 million to accelerate the ASW program, and $11.2 million 
for the Pacific missile range. 

It was entirely proper for the Congress to fold the $9.6 million for civil-service 
retirement and the $4.3 million for scientific-pay increases into this appropria- 
tion item. But this does reduce the working money for the basie program of 
$480 million to $466.1 million. This effect should not be overlooked. The com- 
parable 1958 figure is $445.8 million. 

Another way to examine the fiscal aspects is to convert the sums of appropria- 
en and requests into so-called real dollars by means of the Consumer Price 

ndex. 

Mr. Chairman, you may wish to insert this tabulation in the record. There are 
some very interesting points to observe. For example, the real value of the 
requested appropriation excluding POLARIS is about equal to that for 1951. 
This in the face of the increased complexity of equipment and weapons. 

In terms of increases in funds required for research and development in fiscal 
year 1959, $170 million is required to continue project POLARIS—$98.8 million 
is reflected in the estimate of $750 million and $71.2 million more is recommended 
in the House bill. Some $11.2 million will be used to cover the operating cost 
of the phased expansion and range expansion program planned for the Pacific 
missile range in fiscal year 1959. An additional $16 million will be applied 
to work in other phases of the Navy’s guided-missile program. Approximately 
$8 million will be needed for the expanded development of nuclear reactors 
for submarines and surface ships, and $48 million will be directed toward an 
accelerated ASW program. The remaining funds will be applied to work on the 
long-range detection of aircraft, communications, and similar areas of urgency. 

You have heard the overall requirements for naval operations stated. In con- 
sidering the bureau’s major programs it will be seen that they mesh with the 
requirements. 

The aeronautical research and development program emphasizes more effec- 
tive means for combating submarines. For this we will use the latest detection 
techniques and weapons in the most suitable types of aircraft. 

The program also provides for continued improvements to the capability of 
naval aviation for limited as well as all-out war through the most effective 
use of advanced aircraft and missiles. Aviation research and development has 
made possible carrier-based aircraft capable of extremely high altitude per- 
formance and speeds in excess of Mach 2.0. The fiscal year 1959 program will 
stress the improvement of fire-control systems, tactical data gathering and 
communication networks, electronic deception equipment and all-weather instru- 
ments to increase aircraft combat effectiveness. 

The guided-missiles program will emphasize the development of long-range 
air-to-air missiles, final development of a submarine launched surface-to-surface 
missile, and continued improvements to several missile systems which are in their 
final development stages. 
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The funds requested also provide for strong programs in Airborne Early Warn- 
ing and in the important field of mine warfare. 

Finally, the aviation program provides for applied research and development 
in the fields of propulsion, fuels, safety and rescue, detection techniques, mate- 
rials and structures, aerodynamics, servicing and handling equipments, cata- 
pults, and arresting gear. 

In ordnance, the fleet ballistic missile, POLARIS, has top priority. This 
missile is designed for submerged launching from high performance nuclear sub- 
marines, which will significantly augment the Navy’s retaliatory potential. The 
funds requested for this project will continue weapons systems developments con- 
sistent with current submarine delivery schedules. 

To meet the threat of expected high-performance submarines, improved anti- 
submarine weapons for aircraft, surface ships, and submarines are being de- 
veloped. 

fo scive these problems there are advanced submarine launched torpedo 
systems, 2 surface launched rocket assisted torpedo or depth charge; and an air 
launched lightweight, high speed torpedo. Additional effort on related equipment 
will provide more precise underwater guidance, improved propulsion, greater 
range and speed and improved reliability for antisubmarine weapons. 

A third area of extreme importance is the development of surface-to-air guided- 
missile systems capable of providing an umbrella of defense to cover fleet opera- 
tions. 

The TERRIER, TARTAR, and TALOS guided-missile systems are designed 
to meet specific requirements for range, speed, altitude, guidance and warhead 
eapability. The TERRIER missile is now in the fleet; an improved higher per- 
formance missile system is planned for fleet introduction during the coming 
fiscal year. The medium range, compactly designed TARTAR missile for smaller 
vessels and secondary batteries should be ready for preliminary evaluation during 
ealendar year 1959. Evaluation of the long-range, high altitude, TALOS mis- 
sile will be completed during fiscal year 1959 concurrent with the conversion of 
the first cruiser in which the missile is to be used. An improved missile for 
increased range and altitude will be under evaluation during fiscal year 1960. 

In air-to-air guided missiles, the problem is to keep pace with the increasing 
performance of supersonic aircraft. An improved version of the low cost 
SIDEWINDER is being developed and applied research for missile-propulsion 
systems is being increased. 

The effectiveness of all our offensive weapons systems depends on their resist- 
ance to probable enemy countermeasures. Rapidly advancing jamming and de- 
ception techniques mean that we must emphasize our research in counter- 
countermeasures techniques. 

For ships, the program emphasizes underseas warfare including detection, 
classification and communications. The era of missiles and high Mach num- 
ber aircraft means fleet defense against air attack must be improved. 

Research and development work on nuclear powerplants for submarines and 
surface ships must be accelerated to keep abreast of the Navy shipbuilding 
program. This work includes the design and construction of four land-based 
prototype nuclear powerplants to gain knowledge and skills necessary to put 
nuclear powerplants in such ships as the antisub submarine, the nuclear carrier, 
the nuclear cruiser, and the guided-missile destroyer. 

The continuing development of high speed, long-range aircraft and missiles 
means we must have more and more complex air defense systems including 
high-speed target tracking radars, Navy tactical data system. shipboard air- 
craft control and associated communication systems. The increasing need for 
complex electronics systems in connection with air defense also means we need 
adequate electronic countermeasures systems to insure the effectiveness of the 
air defense systems. 

Limited development and supporting research is still necessary on conventional 
powerplants for patrol and escort craft. Higher operating temperatures and 
pressures and the use of residual fuels require new corrosion-resistant materials 
to realize the promise of greater economy. 

The increasing use of components, particularly electronic components at ex- 
tremely high temperatures and in high radiation fields requires increased ap- 
plied research and development. 

The increases in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts budget for fiscal year 
1959 are predicated upon the need to accelerate research in three main areas. 
In the supply area there are three major needs: 
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First, in the development of more efficient cold-weather clothing, special 
elothing for protection against the hazards of atomic, bacteriological, and 
chemical warfare, and work on heat-resistant treatments for synthetic fibers. 

Second, in mechanization of shipboard-materials handling, automation of 
warehouses and terminals, and development of highly mobile supply barges to 
service a dispersed fleet. 

Finally, there is an urgent need for a more effective logistics system, designed 
to support a nuclear-powered and missile-armed Navy. Greater effectiveness 
will be achieved by bringing to supply management problems the techniques of 
scientific analysis, i. e., the disciplines of economics, statistics, management 
engineering, and higher mathematics. 

For public works improvements, we should seek more economical methods of 
design, construction, and maintenance of shore facilities, improvements in the 
ability of shore structures and utilities to withstand attack, and improvements 
in the readiness of Seabee and amphibious forces. 

In medicine, the emphasis is on basic research in the fields of aviation medi- 
cine, shipboard and submarine medicine, field medicine, general medicine, surg- 
ery and dentistry, and the medical defensive aspects of atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare. 

Increases result mainly from an effort to conduct research in the vital field 
of ionizing radiation on a stable basis. 

The primary mission of the research program in naval personnel is in applied 
psychological and training research which will enable us to produce officers 
and men qualified to man all ships and squadrons. 

Highest priority in 1959 will be given to research in the personnel aspects 
and implications of the Polaris system which includes nuclear propelled sub- 
marines as well as ballistic missiles. First, we must analyze the system to 
determine the skills required to man it, then by suitable tests and criteria best 
qualified people are selected and finally, special training courses must be designed 
to convert available skills to those required for Polaris. The same procedures 
are required for other new weapon systems. 

Included within this appropriation are funds for the Marine Corps. These 
funds are used to develop those phases of amphibious operations which pertain 
to modern landing forces. 

The Marine Corps research and development program is designed to provide 
tactics, techniques, and equipment to (1) exploit atomic or conventional weap- 
ons, (2) exploit the speed and surprise of strikes by fast carrier task forces, 
(3) exploit the teamwork of the Marine air-ground landing force, and (4) 
exploit the helicopter in attaining a new order of tactical mobility. 

The program calls for continually increasing the speed, mobility, and combat 
power of the landing force. Such capabilities will provide modern landing 
forces ideally suited to a wide range of force-in-readiness missions in either 
general or limited war situations. Elements of such forces embarked with 
the fleets may well serve national policy in the future by acting as a deterrent 
force to an aggressor contemplating a war of limited objectives. 

A brief review of the Vanguard project is in order. 

The original ground rules were: 

(1) Attempt to launch a scientific satellite during the IGY, i. e., prior to 
December 31, 1958. 

(2) Do not interfere in any way with the missile projects. A corollary was 
a secondary materials priority. 

(3) The project must be done economically. 

(4) The project was to be scientific with no military flavor. 

The Navy was not responsible for these administrative decisions. In effect 
they gave the Navy the task of creating an entirely new vehicle as contractor 
to the United States scientific community. 

The project went on according to plan. The early firings were very successful. 
Then the Russians launched a satellite. At once a hue and cry arose. Popularly, 
we were plunged headlong into a race, with a complex development in the early 
test stage. Naturally any group hopes for all successes. However, the results 
to date follow the pattern of successes and failures of all large missile projects. 

Recent scientific developments in the Soviet Union have focused worldwide 
attention on the value of basic research. And with this new awareness comes 
the question of where basic research can most profitably be conducted. The 
Nobel prize-winning scientist, Dr. I. I. Rahi of Columbia University, considers 
it essential that the Department of Defense support basic research. His reasons 
are: 
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“Why should the Department of Defense support basic research rather than 
leaving it entirely to other Government and non-Government agencies? The 
answer is at least threefold. 

“The Department of Defense requires the most advanced technology much 
more than civilian industry does. Its technical problems are greater than those 
posed by the civilian technology. It always operates in its development program 
at the limit of known science. The Department of Defense cannot therefore en- 
trust the responsibility for scientific progress entirely to other agencies which 
are not aware of its desperate necessities. 

“Secondly, the Department of Defense must see to it that the United States 
is in the very forefront of science in order to protect its vast investment and the 
security of the United States against technological surprise and to avoid 
obsolescence. The whole defense system of a country can be outflanked by a 
new scientific advance such as atomic weapons or radar when this equipment 
is not a part of its arsenal. 

“Thirdly, the Department of Defense must support basic research in order 
that its body of officers and civilians are kept continually aware of scientific 
advance. It can remain in close contact with growing science only by being 
vitally concerned with basic research as a part of a routine activity through 
awarding of contracts, justification of budgets and programs, ete. Liaison 
officers alone cannot do the job because they would lose the intimate connection 
with the scientific community. The reasons are similar to those for which the 
separate departments maintain their own intelligence departments rather than 
relying entirely on an organization like the Central Intelligence Agency. 

“For these reasons, it is most important that the Department of Defense 
should maintain a vigorous basic research program, especially in fields which 
are very active, even though no specific justification can be given. Examples 
of such programs are high-energy physics, cosmic rays, radio astronomy, and low- 
temperature physics. Vital scientific problems exist in these fields and they 
engage some of the best minds in the world. It would be against all past experi- 
ence if the knowledge and techniques which come out of these researches are 
not of the utmost importance to the mission of the Department of Defense.” 

This is the opinion of an outstanding scientist; it is equally the viewpoint 
of the Navy, and has been—so much so that in the lean days after World War II, 
when virtually all Government support of research was withdrawn, the Navy 
established the Office of Naval Research. Today, we have solid fuels for 
POLARIS because very fundamental chemical research was undertaken by the 
Navy in 1947. Today we have reentry bodies for POLARIS because of high tem- 
perature gas research started in 1946. The expanding frontiers of science have 
increased the areas in which basic research must be performed, and the Navy has 
consistently fought to maintain a program of basic and supporting research 
even in the face of expenditure limits. The development programs previously 
outlined in this statement are only possible because of existing scientific knowl- 
edge, and the comprehensive intimate awareness of that knowledge in the Navy. 

If we are to keep ahead, we must insure that we continue to have the necessary 
basic knowledge when it is needed. This is the purpose of the continuing pro- 
gram of basic and supporting research of the Navy. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Senator Cuavez. The committee is going to have an executive ses- 
sion before we go to the final bill and we will expect you gentlemen to 
be here at that time. 

Admiral Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have any questions, Senator Robertson ? 

Senator Rosertrson. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 
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STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. R. J. ARNOLD (SC), USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


BupcGet EsTIMATE 


Senator CHAVEz. 


At this point in the record there will be placed 


the program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 


priation titled “Servicewide Supply and Finance.” 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing (original estimate) 





























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
Se EE TOI oo ern hmswmrpamninminateimnn see $179, 373, 778 | $182, 229,000 | $184, 686, 000 
2 EE WU nn anmadpgpoescntuahenbbasems 79, 193, 824 74, 743, 000 92, 227, 000 
Bm WORRRIOS. «12 52n 28. ei 10, 364, 558 9, 378, 000 8, 317, 000 
4. Servicewide finance. ___- atid tie te 3 tihdo we teita 21, 245, 784 21, 959, 000 21, 667, 000 
5. Departmental administration. ...-...-...-.-------- 6, 699, 245 | 6, 191, 000 5, 740, 000 
Total direct obligations. ........-.-.------------- 296, 877, 189 294, 500,000 | 312, 637,000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
FS NE CIE N ln lrn dont acaacdesnacaosuasena 9, 716, 205 12, 483, 000 6, 746, 000 
2 COMBOS OOMRIR oe od cok occ cc ckca cel cctcuasé 3, 440, 000 805, 000 805, 000 
PS a rr aa es 17, 000 34, 000 2, 000 
5. Departmental administration. ..........-..-.--.... 93, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ............--.--- | 13,266,205 | 13, 362, 000. 7, 593, 000 
OI ge eee 310, 143,394 | 307,862,000 | 320, 230,000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438)__.___- —202, 289 —747, 594 —700, 000 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund sures amen 
transferred to other Navy accounts - -_------- cone WOE. Bicdak tasn cata nncdantenwan ban 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of material common to United States | 
requirements ordered ry eT assistance in 
Te OE ee NOD ST id Ft EBL SSS 08 LESS MSS OE AR eee aemtedes aie anetnae eigen oamcgamoeee 
i I ia sic Sin iS See tabi bate ehb ti web — 13, 238,937 | —12, 614, 406 —6, 893, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year---- se — 593, 000 MPEGS Picks cndennaees 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438). bndinoaeta 747, 594 PONG b dhks steeds 
Unobligated balance no longer available--~-..............-- lt teat ais inten eige dh hee 
New obligational authority................-..-.-------- 297, 486,400 | 294,500,000 | 312, 637, 000 
New obligational authority: Appropriation. ................-- $289, 644, 000 | $300,000,000 | $312, 637,000 
Transferred from— 
‘Reserve personnel, Navy” (71 Stat. 178).-......---.-.... MEET Sathish SNe cakaceatndadaw nan 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps’’ (71 Stat. 178)_..----- SOE Litisines cecgdindcncannskapgene 
Transferred to— 
“Operation and maintenance,’”’ Army (63 Stat. 589).._.._- EEE Ciesxeciicinnieid setae aaa 
“United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 426)...........|.-...-.....-..] —5,500,000 |.........-.... 
APOGEE COIUNNCE) son Sncnesndndecccancccesicce 297, 486,400 | 294, 500, 000 312, 637, 000 
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Object classification (original estimate) 
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Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - --- 
Number of employees at end of year..-.-....-....-... 


Average GS grade and salary. -.--_....-.---...----.-.. 
Average salary of ungraded positions a a 


Personal service obligations: 
IS SI eons ooc ian Sandee : 
Other personal services...........................- 
Total personal service obligations__-_......__.-- 


Direct obligations: 


01 Personal services... Sot Set dsssaseadlatclitseie aielinieoeaicaatate 


02 Travel_._-_.-- 


05 Rents and utility corviess a ee 
06 Printing and reproduction.._.........._-- 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Labor contracts with foreign government ! 
Private foreign labor contracts ?..........- 
08 Supplies and materials........................ 
Gy Fa ne trsaenersannan cae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ........- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...........- 
eee ea 


Total direct obligations. _.................-. 


a obligations: 

Fe I iccirntiieciemecsccendnedimameideel 

7 Other contractual services. ..............-.--. 

08 Supplies and materials-_--- a ened 
a ee ee 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total reimbursable obligations.............. 
FURR Ce iicntnccktcenccwicedshee ceed 











1 Average number: 1957, 1,449; 1958, 1,368° 1959, 1,325. 


1 Average number: 1957, 872; 1958, 762; 1959, 654. 




















1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
| estimate 

43, 870 | 41, 978 40, 104 

43, 168 41, 192 39, 370 

41, 776 39, 997 37, 697 

4.7 $4,084/4.7 $4,108/4.7 $4,129 
$4, 320 $4, 344 $4, 368 

$180, 163, 670 | $172, 972,000 | $166, 376,000 
5, 747,983 | 4, 177,000 4, 062, 000 
185, 911, 653 | 177,149,000 | _ 170, 438, 000 
181, 411,653 | 174,149,000 | 169, 484, 000 
1, 463, 965 1, 401, 000 1, 388, 000 
43, 246,114 | 34,000,000 52, 376, 000 
1, 452,490 | 1, 389, 000 1, 380, 000 

6, 681,836 | 6, 800, 000 7, 300, 000 
2,202,890 | 2, 108,000 2, 083, 000 
15,054,511 | 14, 950, 000 14, 940, 000 
31, 775,670 | 36, 203, 000 40, 610, 000 
1, 594, 658 1, 505, 000 1, 458, 000 
1, 744, 481 1, 708, 000 1, 658, 000 
8, 834, 516 8, 454, 000 8, 369, 000 
915, 619 840, 000 825, 000 
ge SoU 10, 662, 000 10, 438, 000 
447, 315 282, 000 280, 000 
51, 471 49, 000 48, 000 
296, 877, 189 | 294,500,000 | 312, 637, 000 
4,500,000 | 3,000, 000 954, 000 
4, 194, 690 5, 977, 000 2, 540, 000 
4, 544, 247 3, 460, 000 3, 342, 000 
27, 268 747, 000 700, 000 
as ch ee 178, 000 57, 000 
13, 266,205 | 13, 362, 000 7, 593, 000 
~ 310, 143,94 | 307, 862,000 | 320, 230, 000 
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Program and financing 


(revised) 


Fiscal year 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 

1. Supply distribution__............_- ‘ 

2. Commodity control 

Sh NN a 

4. Servicewide finance - -- ES 

5. Departmental administration. -.................-- 


"Potes direct onligatiams. ..........-....-c200s-~.- 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Supply distribution___- 
2. Commodity control__.....-- 
4. Servicewide finance._._..-_._- 
5. Departmental administration 


Total reimbursable obligations._..........-.-.... 


TE 55s. BBE Bn nce edtamiinnnen 

Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438). _____- 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 


earned from military assistance fund reservations) 
transferred to other Navy accounts--_.......--.-----...- 


Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of material common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current 
year 
OR a ie Cetin cuieR KKK KEKE Sep ecdenenecewe a 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


Revised 
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| 
| 














1959 estimate | fiscal year Difference 
1959 estimate | 
— —~ — — —--- — — | -—— —- 
| $184, 686, 000 | $184, 630, 000 — $56, 000 
92, 227, 000 92, 337, GOO js............. 
8, 317, 000 BR: ONGO08 bhi cc i ciiece 
21, 667, 000 sinha inne 
5, 740, 000 GPa Gee Lite neces. 
312, 637, 000 312, 581, 000 — 56, 000 
6, 746, 000 13, 346, 000 +-6, 600, 000 
805, 000 805, 000 |........_. 52k. 
2, 000 eS ee ° 
40, 000 00 bis kd. Shs. 
7, 593, 000 14, 193, 000 -+-6, 600, 000 
| 320,230,000 | 326,774,000 | +6, 544, 000 
—700, 000 700, 000 }.............. 
~ 6, 893, 000 | —13, 493,000 | —6, 600, 000 
cha nha btiolnab linn ataMANMNIOE Dn Pike 
eee ener ani 
| 312,637,000 | 312, 581,000 | — 56, 000 
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Object classification (revised) 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 estimate | 1959 revised | Difference 
estimate 
Total number of permanent positions._....................-- 40, 104 41, 080 +976 
Average number of all employees. -.........-..-.--..---------- 39, 370 40, 346 +976 
Number of employees at end of year. .........- sx Sesptneat enn 37, 697 38, 673 +976 
Average GS grade and salary .................-...---....-.... 4.7 Qi tebi4.7 -- OOS. cca 5... 
‘Average salary of ungraded positions....-.-.-._.-..-.--.--_-- ; ee ciate 
Personal service obligations: 
PORTRAITS TOI RIIE i on sie en icokecansecesnpactgeesaus $166, 376, 000 | $170, 232,000 | +$3, 856, 000 
OERSE DENOMNGL BUF VIUE on ccc nencnncassecccnuatilibaeds 4, 062, 000 4, 020, 000 —42, 000 
Total personal service obligations._-..............-. ----| 170,438,000 | 174, 252, 000 +3, 814, 000 
Direct obligations: 
a Sr NU TON cise acpi careecicneneeeetiaaeitiaalenal 169, 484, 000 169, 442, 000 —42, 000 
OR, TERGNUE sos 5 ~ dk eid wo bees sapien cceteeedeeaton 1, 388, 000 1 SRO Beicieecdindin nan 
03 Transports ition of things cians teas ahcaceik diigen acdc 52, 376, 000 | + 3 9 ee ee 
04 Communications services............................. 1, 380, 000 ¥ Seaeer nn 525 
G6 Rents and utility servieds............................- 7, 300, 000 Fp ND bn dane ont sien 
06 Printing and reproduction.._......................... 2, 083, 000 2, 088; 600 1... 25225 
07 Other contractual services--._.........-............... 14, 940, 000 14, 926, 000 —14, 000 
Services performed by other r agencies_- 40, 610, 000 40, 610, 000 saaae 
Labor contracts with foreign government _ Safetis 1, 458, 000 2, Sida de nknp bene 
Private foreign labor contracts_........_...._._._- 1, 658, 000 9 A Ne 
08 Supplies and materials_- 8, 369, 000 8, 369, 000 “ 
OD, Tes bh nin ath o Sectibs Stat ttibdly natn init 825, 000 825, 000 |.......- : 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..______-------__- 10, 438, 000 WO Be ccc citticens 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities____. . 280, 000 280, 000 |_.___. 
15 Taxes and assessments. ; Silty Daeataddiasas 48, 000 CRO Ui cat hinccraee 
FE IGE CaN i sins dc cctv er dvwesntatticn 312, 637, 000 312, 581, 000 —56, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: ~ acely 
OR I I kin eects dd biaatettmnten ds tee! 954, 000 4, 810, 000 +3, 856, 000 
07 Other contractual services... ............... Schsnite : 2, 540, 000 4, 344, 000 +1, 804, 000 
ee a ee ee ee 3, 342, 000 4, 042, 000 +700, 000 
Se © Cc cud ancien cncttieute> Mkibtaenasdegiokosses 700, 000 og eS ee 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.-...............- 57, 000 297, 000 +240. 000 


Total reimbursable obligations...................... 


OGRE CU an icin ie cane tone tdan asin aban 





7, 593, 000 14,193,000 | +6, 600, 000 





~ 320, 230, 000° | 326, 774,000 


+6, 544, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beardsley, you may proceed. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation funds 
the operations of the Navy supply system. 

“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy”: The House cut this appro- 
priation $3 million. We are requesting $312,581,000, the amount of 
the budget estimate as finally amended. 

Rear Admiral Arnold, Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, is prepared to justify this request and has a statement to 
present. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Admiral Arnoxtp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to appear before you to present the programs financed 
under the appropriation “Servicewide supply and finance, Navy.” 
This appropriation finances the following : 

(1) The cost of operating supply depots, and of supply functions 
within other principal stations ; 

(2) The cost of managing, on a centralized basis by commodity 
type, the Navy inventory of 1,200,000 items of repair parts and con- 
sumable supplies with a book value of $5.5 billion. 

(3) The transportation expenses for the movement within the Navy 
of these supplies ; 

(4) The cost of operating the Navy’s field purchasing offices; 

(5) The cost of a considerable part of the disbursing and accounting 
functions within the Navy ; 

(6) The operating expenses of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
here in Washington. This appropriation does not finance the actual 
purchase of any Navy stock inventories. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN FUND REQUIREMENTS 


In computing our fund requirements, we have fully taken into 
account such overall Navy program factors as the number of ships, 
aircraft, and men we will have in the Navy and the tempo of fleet 
operations which this appropriation will support. 

The appropriation request for fiscal year 1959 includes additional 
functions to be funded totaling $29,921,000 with offsetting decreases 
in other functions of $11,840,000, thereby requiring a net increase 
in the appropriation of $18,081,000 over that of the current fiscal 
year. The principal factors involved are: 
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Increases : 
Navy functional transfers new to this appropriation, with off- 
setting decreases in other Navy appropriations__.._._._...._._ $4, 268, 000 
Department of Defense functional transfers new to this appro- 
priation, with offsetting decreases in other DOD appropri- 


OUIONB ohh te ek ein eg blind eau ional 5, 653, 000 
Tota) INCEORSa nc citegie ingen gi nnlcntieerteys loin 29, 921, 000 
Decreases : 

Saving due to reduced program requirements and management 
PUPPSVEMEN UE. WW ow i ani enti adctinwsisidebhidindantenadetbeels 11, 784, 000 
Savings in the estimate reflected in Senate Document 103___-___ 56, 000 
Total COCTORII cciticincinscnmacaciinnbdintiataanan ea 11, 840, 000 
Net increase in appropriation request___..___--.---_.---_... 18, 081, 000 


The resulting appropriation estimate of $312,581,000 reflects the 
minimum requirements necessary to support the planned level of the 
fleet in fiscal year 1959. 

HOUSE REDUCTION 


House action would reduce the appropriation from $312,637,000 to 
$309,637,000. This action would compound the serious financial prob- 
lem which already confronts the Navy in the administration of this 
appropriation, in the form of significant cost increases since the 
submission of the President’s budget. 

These increases are : 


(@) , Wate oad . nCPeRNG scent ici anilesedtetidedeaien _.. $5, 101, 000 
(bv) Fair Labor Standards Act cost increase at Guam___.------_-___ 448, 000 
(0) ‘Tratieportation Yate imereneus.. =< ole oe 900, 000 
Increased costs, now a certainty, which are not reflected in the 
President’s budget estimate of $312,637,000_.._._....________ 6, 449, 000 


Over the past 3 years, we have been able to develop a continued in- 
crease in employee productivity. These increases approximated 3 
percent in fiscal year 1956, 3 percent in fiscal year 1957, and 2 percent 
in fiscal year 1958. 

Our budget requests for those fiscal years contained reduced 
amounts because of these efficiencies. But there is a limit to what 
we can do along these lines and we do not believe that further signifi- 
cant increases in employee productivity will materialize in fiscal year 
1959. 

EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY 


Senator CHavez. The efficiency, according to your statement, is 
going down. In 1956 you had a 3-percent increase on account of 
efficiency, and 1957 it is 3 percent, and in 1958 you only had 2 per- 
cent. Why is the efficiency going down? What is causing that? 

Admiral Arnovp. Our increases are less. It isn’t that we are going 
down. It is that our increases are less. 

Senator CHavez. Well, it reads as if it were going down because 2 
is lower than 3. 
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Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. That is because, Mr. Chairman, we 
have reached the point where, if we endeavored to get more work out 
of our people, get more units produced, we will get a lower degree 
of accuracy, and accuracy is just as important as speed. 

It is our job to keep fleet supply support affective so that our 
Navy combat units are maintained in the highest possible state of 
readiness. I do not believe we can do this unless adequate funding 
is provided, for the support operations financed under this appro- 
priation, at a level commensurate with planned fleet operations. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


The Navy therefore requests restoration of $2,944,000 under this 
appropriation as follows: 


Menterationiot Teuee reduction: 2.6060 <2 see i $3, 000, 000 
Less savings in the estimate reflected in Senate Document 103______ —56, 000 
es PI. said Sectas badge haces cn asad Se sens eco anh cence eens 2, 944, 000 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. R. N. SMOOT, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 





NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 


BupGet ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 


program and financing an 


priation titled “Servicewide operations.” 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 








object, classification data for the appro- 

















1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 1959 1959 revised 
amendment 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
1, Administrative headquarters 
for naval districts, bases and 
oe ook eed $15, 239, 307 | $15,495,000 | $14,956,000 |......._.____. $14, 956, 000 
2. Servicewide communications - 26, 439, 684 | 28, 530, 000 35, 011,000 | +-$4, 957, 000 39, 948, 000 
3. Hydrographic Office___...-.-- | 10,568, 118 11, 041, 000 PO SORT Orceccsceccene 11, 473, 000 
4. Naval Observatory __.------ 749, 065 | 819, 000 ND Bias itreniy ice 836, 000 
5. Inter-American affairs and | | 
support of international 
DOU cn biin cnuiebiahe +650 2, 856, 396 | 3, 665, 000 SOR ONO festa si dan 4, 926, 000 
6. Departmental administration. 18, 795,976 | 19,621,000 BD, S70, O00 Ho cncécccucncee 19, 478, 000 
7. Printing equipment and re- 
lated costs, printing plants. 310, 210 300, 000 MED Bekiicbecinineina 300, 000 
6. Pisie eer vices... <-...5--. 4. 13, 837, 825 14, 506, 000 15, 125, 000 pei bred 15, 125, 000 
9. Contingencies of the Navy-.--- 9, 538, 808 10, 423, 000 11, 152, 000 ees ie ees 11, 152, 000 
— — 
Total obligations. _........ 98, 335, 389 | 104, 400, 000 113, 257,000 | +4, 947, 000° 118, 214, 000 
FINANCING | 
Unobligated balance no longer | 
SG pesinichgcicccmanangs MI cls aid bonmnechn tA ShE LAL te 
New obligational author- | | at 
Dos detnstetraciaadhcekestnese 102, 435,000 | 104, 400, 000 | 113, 257, 000 | +4, 957, 000 118, 214, 000 
New obligational authority: Ap- | aro : 
propriation.____- 102, 435,000 | 107,000,000 | 113,257,000 | +4, 957,000 118, 214, 000 
Transferred to “Emergency 
RE Ee I ike ce ween nlsecedessscunbe aI chs cscs lad elie ich addi elec 
Appropriation (adjusted)..} 102,435,000 | 104,400,000 | 113,257,000 | -+-4, 957, 000 118, 214, 000 
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—————————— 


Total 
positions 


number of permanent 


Full-time equivalent of all other 


positions 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of 


Average GS grade and salary--- 


Average 
positions 


01 


08 
ll 
15 


ations, Navy.” 


P5700 


salary of ungraded 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions__-.-- 
Positions other than 

oo rae 
Other personal services -- 


Total personal services 
IGGL, scictinlincckeh bbs vasenn 
Transportation of things_...-. 
Communication services._--- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction -_-_- 
Other contractual services_ -- 

Services performed by 
other agencies.....-- 
Labor contracts with 
foreign governments ! 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment siete 
Grants, subsidies, a “and con- 
tributions sc ei elie ekeeh lindo Seal 
Taxes and assessments... -. 


Total obligations.......... 


uest. 


Object classification 


813 






































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | 1959 amend- | 1959 revised 
ment 

12, 140 12, 200 12 O66 fb cise k css 12, 098 
3 5 W Sactdpabiscwtiohon 7 
11, 525 11, 657 SE TPR cerciend, bee 11, 771 
11, 658 11, 686 | Bh WOO 4 ci dog eek dae ll, 950 
82 $6,007|84 $6,031|86 $4,055 |....... 2 Bs $6, 055 
3,909 3, 878 Se Eancdhinauemaiven 3, 882 
55, 071, 089 56, 636, 875 Te, Ge Gee Fs ccsdsbcseto ne 56, 934, 430 
33, 185 55, 100 Ws SE Ech nereccrenaneicedina 70, 100 
2, 356, 325 2, 613, 640 OO A i ii 5 dt 2, 700, 470 
57, 460, 599 59, 305, 615 GB, 706000 Toco 22555 59, 705, 000 
2, 395, 603 2, 8&1, 890 9; DOD, 668 finteccttcnanse 3, 360, 692 
165, 275 185, 100 ST Ena madedimaeeue 188, 600 
4, 070, 057 4, 242, 550 6, 310, 200 }.........-.2.. 6, 310, 200 
2, 112, 722 2, 313, 720 PD Vick aon ccnndnan 2, 461, 400 
1, 759, 791 1, 970, 550 BOE FARE tn on dn nn nsdtdca 2, 015, 749 
12, 360, 080 11, 596, 825 12, BOR B86 bon ee Licssecd 13, 609, 110 
868, 781 610, 300 606, 000 |_.......-..-.. 606, 000 
679, 700 1, 053, 900 ivr | eee RE Tee: 1, 117, 100 
6, 850, 621 5, 926, 685 OG Fees GP Enwwcdecieocin es 6, 708, 828 
9, 351, 169 | 10, 341, 835 | 13, 123, 200 | +$4, 957, 000 18, 080, 200 
220,018 3, 966, 600 4,017, 971 |-------------- 4,017, 971 
40, 973 34, 430 33, 150 | -------------- 33, 150 

98, 335, 389 104, 400, 000 





Average number of persons: 1957, 747; 1958, 935; 1959, 966. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. All right, Admiral Beardsley. 
Admiral Bearpstey. The next appropriation is “Servicewide oper- 


113, 257, 000 0 | 44,957,000 | 118, 214, 000 


The House approved the amount of the budget re- 
However, the House placed an added funding requirement on 


this appropriation of $1,543,000 for the augmented “POLARIS pro- 


ov 


We are asking, therefore, for an appropriation total of $119,- 
7,000, which is $1,543, 000 more than the House approved. 


Rear Admiral Smoot, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Ad- 


ministration, has a statement to present on this appropriation. 
Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Admiral. 
Admiral Smoor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Rear Adm. 
R. N. Smoot, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Administration. 


tary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations. 


BUDGET ACTIVITIES 


The appropriation “Servicewide operations, Navy,” supports the 
Navy programs which are under the direct supervision of the Secre- 


Budget activ- 


ities 1 through 6A of this appropriation are administered by the 


Chief of Naval Operations. 


Budget activities 6D, 7, 8A through 8E, 


and 9 are administered by the administrative assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; 6C, 8F, and 8G by the Chief of Naval Research, 


and 6B by the Judge Advocate General. 


A summary of the esti- 


mates, by principal program administrator, is shown on page 1 of the 
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justification book. I will summarize briefly the programs in the 
udget activities contained in this appropriation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS FOR DISTRICTS 


Budget activity 1: Administration Headquarters for Naval Dis- 
tricts, Bases, and Stations. This activity finances the administrative 
headquarters of 14 naval districts and 1 river command, 5 naval base 
headquarters, plus 5 boards of inspection and survey, and the admin- 
istration and security departments of 17 naval stations. With some 
exceptions, commandants of the naval districts exercise military com- 
mand over naval activities of the shore establishment located within 
their respective districts and, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, maintain coordination 
control over all naval shore activities so located. A naval base head- 
quarters centralizes under one head, for purposes of military com- 
mand and coordination, the shore activities in a specified area, whose 
prime responsibility is to support, service, and maintain assigned 
fleet elements. Components of a typcal naval base may include: a 
shipyard, naval station, supply depot, air station, and other activities 
in the immediate area with responsibilities for providing services to 
the operating forces. 


SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Budget activity 2: Servicewide communications. This activity 
finances the maintenance, operation, and administration of the naval 
communication system and includes the additional support costs of 
personnel and plant facilities required for the Navy’s portion of the 
national security effort directed by the National Security Agency. 
The naval communication system is comprised of communication sta- 
tions, facilities, and units located throughout the world, forming an 
integrated network capable of providing adequate communications 
support for the operating forces, the Navy Department, and the Naval 
Shore Establishment. This activity also supports the communication 
department of 13 naval stations and the Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand, the Naval Security Station, Washington, D. C., certain joint 
projects, and other miscellaneous communication functions. 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 


Budget activity 3: Hydrographic Office. The Hydrographic Of- 
fice is responsible for providing timely hydrographic, oceanographic, 
and aeronautical information calculated to afford maximum naviga- 
tional safety to vessels of the Navy, merchant marine, and to naval 
aircraft operating over areas of strategic interest to the Navy. This 
is accomplished by producing charts and related publications, world- 
wide in scope, and maintaining them to include the latest available in- 
formation. This office is also responsible for the conduct of the nec- 
essary hydrographic surveys of areas of commercial or strategic 
importance to the United States and for the preparation and pro- 
duction of special charts and publications of a purely military 
character. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the situation, Admiral, with reference 
to that Office? How successful are you? Are you up to date or are 
you still working at it? 
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Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. We are up to date but working on a 
very close margin of our stipulated requirements as far as charts are 
concerned. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, any hydrographic work that you do 
covers rivers and coasts and such installations in the United States 
and also installations out of the continental United States ¢ 

Admiral Smoor. It is mostly installations outside of the United 
States. The rivers and so on are done mostly by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Senator Cuavez. I was thinking of Kodiak Island. Is that pretty 
well covered ¢ 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you information that you can really make 
available? 

Admiral Smoor. Let us say that it is fairly adequate, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir, proceed. 


NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


Admiral Smoor. Budget activity 4: Naval Observatory. The 
Naval Observatory furnishes naval, air and maritime services with 
astronomical data for celestial navigation. Continuous observations 
and research in the field of astronomy are conducted and data thus 
obtained are published and distributed. The Naval Observatory de- 
termines accurate time and controls all time transmissions for the en- 
tire Nation. Observations for the determination of time are made 
both in Washington and at the Naval Observatory time service sub- 
station in Richmond, Fla. All time signals sent from various naval 
radio stations, as well as those ecnitied b y the constant frequency sta- 
tions of the National Bureau of Standards, are regulated by the Naval 
Observatory determinations. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS AND INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Budet activity 5: Inter-American affairs and support of interna- 
tional projects. This budget activity provides financial support for 
United States naval missions, military assistance advisory groups, is- 
land government administration, and unified commands. Under the 
inter-American affairs program, the Navy, in accordance with inter- 
governmental agreements, maintains missions and an advisory group 
in various Latin-American countries. 


TOTAL MISSIONS 


Senator Cuavez. You say “various.” Can you mention the number 
without mentioning the countries ? 

Admiral Smoor. There is a total of 11, sir, I am informed. 

Senator Cuavez. Out of those 11, I am pretty sure there must be at 
least 6 of them that are insignificant as far as naval activities are 
concerned ¢ 

Admiral Smoor. I would not agree with that, sir, not as far as 
naval activity is concerned. Not as far as the 11 are concerned; they 
are all important. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


26879—58——__52 
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Admiral Smoor. Each of them has naval activities of considerable 
importance, Mr. Chairman. 

Binator Cuavez. All right, we will inquire further into that. 

Admiral Smoor. These missions are the media through which naval 
training and operating procedures of the United States Navy are 
introduced and standardized within the navies of Latin-American 
countries. Funds for support of the military assistance advisory 
groups will enable the Department of the Navy, as the executive 
agency for the military assistance advisory group in the Pacifie Com- 
mand area, to meet certain administrative expenses which are not in- 
cluded in the mutual assistance program budget. 


ISLAND GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


Under the island government program, the Navy administers the 
civil affairs of that portion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
which includes all of the Northern Marianas Islands, except Rota. 
The program is conducted in accordance with the trusteeship agree- 
ment between the United States and the United Nations, and pro- 
vides for the continuing development of local self-government, public 
health and education and self-sufficiency of the local inhabitants. 


UNIFIED COMMANDS PROGRAM 


The unified commands program provides necessary administrative 
support for the Pacific and Atlantic Commands and their subordinate 
joint headquarters for which the Department of the Navy is the ex- 
ecutive agency, and for the Navy components of the Continental Air 
Defense Command at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, for 
which the Department of the Air Force has been designated as 
executive agency. 

Senator Cuavez. Let’s get straightened out on that. The Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command is at Colorado Springs. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Now where does the Navy come into the picture? 

Admiral Smoor. The Navy has a component commander there rep- 
resenting the naval effort of the CONAD, as we call it, the Continen- 
tal Air Defense. Those consist of extensions of Dew Line, the contig- 
uous radar approaches, and so on. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

Admiral Smoor. He is a component naval commander on that staff. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Budget activity 6—Departmental administration. This activity fi- 
nances the operating expenses (other than military pay and allow- 
ances) for the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General, the Office of Naval Research, and the 
Executive Offices of the Secretary. This activity includes funds for 
civilian salaries, travel, communications services, rents and utility 
services, printing _ supplies and materials, equipment and maintenance 
of office space. These offices provide the executive direction and pol- 
icy control for the overall programs for which they are responsible 


in the Department of the Navy, in accordance with existing statutory 
authority. 
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PRINTING PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Budget activity 7—Printing equipment and related costs, printing 
plants. This activity finances the purchase of printing equipment and 
maintenance and alteration of plant facilities of the Defense printing 
service, Washington, and the Navy printing service, field. Although 
these services are financed by the Navy industrial fund, the charters 
do not permit the purchase of printing equipment or maintenance of 
plant facilities except from appropriated funds. 

Senator CuHAvez. Why must that agency exist within the Navy? 
Could you not do better by going to a private enterprise for that 
work ? 

Admiral Smoor. I assure you this has been looked into extensively 
over the years and we find, for the flexibility we need, it is not feas- 
ible to always go to commercial concerns. Where we can, we do. 

Senator Cuavez. Does this cover the printing that is done aboard a 
ship at sea ? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. This is only shore printing. 

Senator Cuavez. Only ashore? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, proceed. 


FIELD SERVICES 


Admiral Smoor. Budget activity—Field services. This activity fi- 
nances seven projects which include records administration, area wage 
and classification offices, fleet hometown news center, Navy area audit 
offices, official mail, patents, and installation, maintenance, and repair 
of training equipment. 

The records administration project provides the means for con- 
trolling the creation, use, and disposition of Navy records and assures 
the use of modern management techniques in Navy administration. 
The area wage and classification offices are field activities which func- 
tion under the management and technical control of the Office of 
Industrial Relations. The Fleet hometown news center evaluates, 
edits, and reproduces hometown news stories, features, fillers, photo- 
graphs, mats, tape and disk recordings, and television films received 
from the forces afloat, the Shore Establishment, and the Marine Corps 
on individual Navy and Marine Corps personnel, and disseminates 
such material to appropriate hometown newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations. The Navy area audit offices conduct audits of naval 
activities and supervise, plan, perform, and review all contract audit 
(cost inspection) work within the geographical area assigned by the 
Comptroller of the Navy. 

Official-mail expenses of the programs which are funded from this 
appropriation are also included in this budget activity. 


PATENTS PROJECT 


The patents project is responsible for the administration and control 
of all activities within or on behalf of the Department of the Navy 
relating to patents, inventions, trade-marks, copyrights, royalty pay- 
ments and matters connected therewith, and for coordinating such 
activities with the research development and procurement activities 
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of the Navy. The installation, maintenance, and repair of training- 
equipment project finances support for the installation, maintenance, 
modification, and improvement of training devices and aids, and for 
the stocking and distribution of repair parts for training equipment 
for the Department of the Navy. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, for my information, can you tell us about 
the mechanics of the patent end of it ? 

Admiral Saroor. I would have to refer to the Chief of Naval Re- 
search, who has cognizance over this matter, and who is present. 

Admiral Bennerr. What was the question ? 

Senator Cuavez. The mechanics of the patent end of what the 
Admiral has been discussing. It says: 

The patents project is responsible for the administration and control of all 
activities within or on behalf of the Department of the Navy relating to patents, 
inventions, trade-marks, copyrights, royalty payments and matters connected 


therewith, and for coordinating such activities with the research development 
and procurement activities of the Navy. 


What does that mean? What do you do? 
BASIC FUNCTIONS 


Admiral Bennertr. By law I am charged with the responsibility for 
all patent matters in the Navy and, to put it in simplest terms, Mr. 
Chairman, theer are two really basic functions. One of them is to see 
that the Government’s rights in titles are protected in the devices 
which are invented by our people. The other half of that particwar 
one, of course, covers the rights which accrue to us in the course of 
inventions that are made under contracts in which we have rights. 
The other part of that which is frequently productive of savings to the 
Government is in insuring that the people who made claims against the 
Navy Department for infringement or use of patents are denied such 
claims when they are not justified. We have this patent-rights pro- 
tection and are really not required to pay for the patents twice over. 


INVENTORS’ INTEREST IN PATENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Suppose a lieutenant junior grade patents some- 
thing that will be used by the Navy after production. Does he get any 
personal rights in that ? 

Admiral Bennerr. It depends entirely, Mr. Chairman, on how he 
conceived the idea, where he worked on it, and other factors. 

For example, if he invented it as part of his job, it belongs to the 
Navy. If he invented it, not as part of his job, but used the Navy’s 
time and materials to work on it, then the Navy has partial rights and 
he has partial rights. If he invented it on his own time with his own 
— entirely unrelated to his job, then he acquires the total 
rights. 

ae the Navy may acquire some preferential rights for prosecuting 
the patent for him. 

Senator Cuavez. Then he is protected if he has any rights? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 
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CONTINGENCIES OF THE NAVY 


Admiral Smoor. Budget Activity 9, “Contingencies of the Navy.” 
This activity finances the travel expenses incurred by Members of Con- 
gress in connection with the examination of estimates of appropria- 
tions and naval activities in the field in accordance with requests of the 
standing committees concerned; expenses incurred by the Department 
of the Navy in maintaining the standing and prestige of the United 
States in contacts involving official courtesies, such as visits of foreign 
dignitaries, and calls at foreign ports by United States ships; and 
extraordinary military expenses. 

Senator Cuavez. It is a special fund ? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. From your experience or from the history for say 
the last 5 years, is it sufficient ? 


ENTERTAINMENT OF FOREIGN DIGNITARIES 


I know we have been getting lots of foreign dignitaries that might 
want to be entertained, or that the Navy feels should be entertained by 
the Navy. You can provide for that ? 

Admiral Smoor. We have been able to, up to date, fairly well, sir, 
but with the increasing costs of things it is becoming more difficult 
for the individual commanders to really discharge the obligations 
that are placed upon them and I would venture to say that perhaps 
there are occasions when certain obligations must be undertaken by 
the individual at his own expense. 

Senator Cnavez. Does it run into a hardship for some individuals? 

Admiral Smoor, I have indications, in some of the administration 
that I have to take care of, that it has, to some extent; yes, sir, but I 
would not call this a pattern, Mr. Chairman. I would call it indi- 
vidual cases. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. I noticed that in the foreign service in the 
State Department, one individual representative might have all kinds 
of money and it does not hurt him, but there might be another one 
where it is really a hardship when he has to dig into his own pocket 
because we do not provide representation money. 

Admiral Smoor. That is very true and we had to watch very care- 
fully the areas where increasing emphasis developed. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, carry on. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


In order to finance the foregoing programs, a total of $118,214,000 
was requested in the President’s ‘budget for fiscal year 1959. The 
House committee report on the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, 1959, approved the budget estimate of $118,214,000 but increased 
the amount of support to be provided by the appropriation to the fieet 
ballistic missile program from $4,957,000 to $6,500,000. The commit- 
tee states in its report that it will expect the Navy to modify the pro- 
grams within the approved total amount so as to supply the additional 
$1,543,000 required for the increased fleet ballistic missile program 
approved by the committee. By increasing the scope of the fleet bal- 
listic missile program, the House committee placed additional finan- 
cial responsibility upon the “Servicewide operations, Navy,” appro- 
priation without providing additional funds. 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. What would be the effect if the House action was 

eocae by this committee and by the Congress? 

dmiral Smoor. The effect will be a very austere and difficult pro- 
gram to administer in very limited areas, Mr. Chairman. There are 
two significant areas where servicewide appropriations are utilized. 
One is in the procurement of vital things. The other is in the pay- 
ment of people, civilian salaries and things like that. That constitutes 
a major part. To absorb this amount in increasing the effect on the 
fleet ballistic missile program, they must go into one of those two 
things. 

This would decrease our administrative possibilities and effective- 
ness in the field and at home. Procurement would simply slow up 
our very vital programs. 

Senator Cnavez. All right, proceed. 


FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM COSTS 


Admiral Smoor. The requirement to absorb the additional costs of 
the fleet ballistic missile program places a heavy burden on the already 
austere programs to be supported by the “Servicewide operations, 
Navy,” appropriation. Considerable difficulty is anticipated during 
fiscal year 1959 in maintaining these programs at a minimum accept- 
able level because of unbudgeted items, price increases, and wage- 
board increases which are beyond the control of program managers, 
and which must be absorbed within available funds. 

If the requirement of the House committee to absorb the $1,543,000 
remains in effect, the bulk of the reprograming must be obtained by 
reducing funds for the procurement of cryptographic aids and devices, 
general service, and naval security group equipment in the servicewide 
communications program. 

All other programs and funds in the appropriation are for essen- 
tial maintenance and operation, and unplanned curtailment in this 
area would result in an unacceptable imbalance in these programs. 


NAVAL COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


A reduction of funds in the procurement area will further delay 
the modernization of the naval communication system. Under pres- 
ent-day concepts of nuclear and missile warfare, it is imperative that 
all fleet units, together with selected supporting short activities, be 
provided with automatic cryptographic equipment. Lead time on 
this type of equipment from availability funds to delivery of equip- 
ment is approximately 2 years and any delay will seriously impair the 
program to increase reliability, security, and speed of communications, 
Maintenance and operation of supporting shore communication activ- 
ities must be continued at the present level if efficient and effective 
communications are to be provided. 

It is requested that the amount approved by the House committee 
be increased to $119.757,000 or an increase of $1,543,000 for fiscal year 
1959. In addition, it is requested that the limitation in the language 
for “emergencies and extraordinary expenses” be increased to a total 
of $11,961,000. In view of the classified nature of “emergencies and 
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extraordinary expenses,” justification for the increase in limitation 
will be given seals 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Young, do you care to ask any questions? 
Senator Youne. I have no questions. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


OrFicE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON AND THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENT OF J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Armsrrone. Mr. Chairman, before we finish with this appro- 
priation I would like to make a very brief statement, if I may. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Armstrona. I would like to refer, for the record, to the dis- 
cussion concerning the Office of Legislative Liaison appearing at page 
58 of the House of Representatives Report No. 1830, dated May 28. 
That was the report, sir, of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives on the Defense Department appropriation 
bill, in which there was a discussion of some modest increases in the 
staffing of the Navy’s Office of Legislative Liaison and some criticism 
of that increase in the staffing. 


INCREASE IN STAFFING 


I would like to call the attention of this committee, sir, to the detailed 
justification of this increase in staffing which appears on page 1066 
of the hearings before the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The reason for the increase in staffing was because the Navy Office 
of Legislative Liaison had, from 1956 on, experienced a very sig- 
nificant increase amounting to 130 percent in the number of written 
communications, an increase from Congress. This Office, gentlemen, 
is established only for the purpose, and has only the purpose, of prop- 
erly serving the Congress in regard to inquiries coming in from 
Members or the public. 

Senator Cuavez. Let’s see how it reads on page 58. 


The report accompanying the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 1958 
stated : 

“Tt does not appear that there is sufficient justification for the additional man- 
years being requested for the Office of Legislative Liaison and the General 
Counsel. Accordingly, the funds requested are denied.” 

This language was completely disregarded by the Navy as it pertained to the 
Office of Legislative Liaison, and an increase of not merely the 2 man-years 
denied by the committee but a total of 5 man-years of civilian employment was 
made without approval of the Congress. The committee can see no justifica- 
tion for such disregard of a specific congressional directive and joins in the 
following statement made to the committee by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Financial Management), J. Sinclair Armstrong: 

“IT am not in accord with the philosophy, speaking for myself, of violating an 
instruction contained in the report of the committee.” 


Now what is the reason that when Congress does those things its 
instructions are not followed ? 
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Mr. Armstrone. That is what I am attempting to explain. 
Senator Cuavez. All right; you had better make it a good one. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Armstrone. Sir, the expansion of the Office of Legislative 
Liaison has been necessitated by the vast increase in bills, investiga- 
tive inquiries, and constituent correspondence originated by the Con- 
gress and requiring Navy action. The records of correspondence 
show that in 1956 fiscal year, 5,784 written congressional communi- 
cations of all types were addressed to the congressional liaison divi- 
sions then in the office of Judge Advocate General. During 1957 
fiscal year, 11,931, and that is an increase of about 6,200, written con- 
gressional communications requiring Navy Department action were 
addressed to the Office of Legislative Liaison and during fiscal year 
1958 we expect that there will be a total of 13,400, assuming the con- 
tinuation of the rate experienced in fiscal year 1958 right up to the 
present time. I do not have the final figure on it, sir. This recorded 
130-percent increase in workload has been absorbed with a 50-percent 
increase of civilian manpower from 16 to 24 man-years, and that is 
from 17 to 26 positions, and a 45-percent increase in military allow- 
ances from 22 to 32. Thus, a workload increase of 130 percent has 
occurred with a 49-percent increase in staff allowances. 

Now, sir, the unfortunate part of the matter which led to the in- 
clusion of this language in the House committee report was that the 
staff of my office, the Navy Comptroller’s Office, had informally dis- 
cussed this matter with the staff and with a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, but had neglected to reduce the matter 
to formal correspondence and it was our understanding that these 
increases were informally satisfactory to the House committee, but 
because they had never been formally presented, there was nothing in 
writing on the matter and the matter was not formally approved; and 
we would like, with that explanation, sir, to emphasize that we believe 
that the function of this office, the workload of which is generated 
by the Congress, that we would very much like to lay a record for not 
having this increase criticized, but rather for having it sustained by 
the Congress in order that we may properly serve you. 

Senator Youne. Who was the contact on the budget ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Sir, the informal discussion was made, as it is, 
on a regular basis from my office with the House committee by Rear 
Adm. W. G. Cooper, Deputy Controller of the Navy at the time, 
with Representative Harry Sheppard, chairman at the time, of the 
Navy Panel of the House Appropriations Committee, the subcom- 
mittee on defense, and it was a matter that was not reduced to writing 
and should have been formally cleared with the committee and that 
was the oversight or misunderstanding that led to the inclusion of 
this criticism in this report. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Cuavez. But, Mr. Secretary, it is very clearly stated over 
here on page 59 of the House report, which says: 
The committee trusts that this expressed opinion of the Assistant Secretary 


will be carried out in fiscal year 1959 and calls the particular attention of the 
Navy to the language in section 632 of the bill and on page 19 of the committee 


—_— 
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report relating to limitations on the legislative liaison activities of the De 
partment of Defense and the military services. 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes, sir. I am not speaking, Mr. Chairman, to 
the language in section 632 which limits it to a specific amount of 
money, the overall legislative liaison activities of the Department of 
Defense. I am not speaking to that at all, sir. I am only speaking 
to this criticism of the Department of the Navy with respect to the 
number of personnel put on this work in the Navy Department. 

Senator Dexvie, Now “liaison” means people that were over here 
contacting the Congress ? 

Mr. Armsrronc. To a very limited extent, that is true. 

Senator Cuavez. To a very limited extent as far as that activity, 
but as a result of that activity you have to employ some more people 
within the Department ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir; I don’t think it is quite that way. The 
reason for the employment of the people in the Department is to 
receive the inquiries that Senators and Representatives send over to 
us on patricular matters that come to them from the public and it 
is that volume of correspondence that comes to the Senators and 
Representatives and is referred to us for the preparation of factual 
information which generates the personnel requirement. Generally 
speaking, there is very little contact, except at the senior level by the 
admiral in charge of the office, between this office and the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

Senator Cuavez. I think I understand. 

Mr. Armstrrone. Thank you, sir. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. C. T. YOUNGBLOOD, UNITED STATES 


NAVY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, AND COUNSEL, NAVAL PETROLEUM 
RESERVES 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the ap- 
propriation titled “Nava] petroleum reserves.” 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 





1. Naval petroleum reserves and related development-.-.-_- $160, 996 $665, 000 $1, 528, 000 

S, Fee Oe Be I or ortsocensnntareebrwrunt Fey ORD eb escrito wsenieetinnneinl 

Si. PRINT DU NONION oo cen nccccc cc cesesdSacneesesacen 134, 363 160, 000 155, 000 

Total oblinatiowt. ... 0. 5cccasweceses sthaiiennnetemaied 508, 359 825, 000 1, 683,000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_...._...-- 174, 641 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 683, 000 $25, 000 1, 683, 000 
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Object classification 


| 
1957 actual |1958 estimate |1959 estimate 

















Total number of permanent positions._..............--.----.- 16 15 15 
Average number of all employees. _----..-.-.-----.----------- | 13 | 15 15 
Number of employees at end of year._..-....-.--..----------- 15 14 15 
verge Go Wace Gn Ghlery .. <n nh i ce 18.2 $6,007 8.4 $6,031 | 8.6 $6, 055 
Average salary of ungraded positions_...............-....-..-- 3, 909 | 3, 878 | 3, 882 
E So veoxaee 4 Ba ETRETE « To 

01 Personal services: 
oe eee eee eee wae $77, 563 $92, 200 $93, 600 
Other personal services................-.-. a 2, 302 | 1, 600 1, 600 
Total personal Gee wens. oe 79, 865 | 93, 800 95, 200 
Ree raa ts ats 5 a a SE ck it nk Co sean egese~ te 10, 929 | 14, 000 14, 000 
04 Communication services_-_.....-.- bol 1, 597 | 1, 900 | 1, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction-_-_..._- Asoo 727 | 1, 300 | 1, 300 
07 Other contractual services --- .-- 405, 219 | 697, 600 | 1, 554, 200 
08 Supplies and materials__-___-.--- 6, 223 6, 500 | 6, 500 
Oy ee es. end ccccsp.--2 3, 604 4, 000 | 4, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions..._..............-.-- 2 aeeiabasad 5, 800 5, 800 
16 Taxes and assessments... _................-...-..- 525 195 | 100 100 
reteset etsinendeatienarindse 
RE IOS prare namin nated one Po dens anew daiaened 508, 359 } 825, 000 1, 683, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Allright, Admiral, proceed. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is 
“Naval petroleum reserve.” The House approved the budget estimate 
of $1,683,000. 

Captain Youngblood, from the Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves 
is here with a statement. 

Captain Younesioop. Mr. Chairman, I am Curtis T. Youngblood, 
Deputy Director and Counsel of the naval petroleum reserve and I 
am here in the absence of the Director, Capt. A. S. Miller. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


For fiscal year 1959, $1,683,000 is being requested for the following 
activities: 

1. Operation of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 in California in 
order to maintain the reserve in a state of readiness to produce upon 
short notice in time of national emergency, and to produce a limited 
quantity of oil from the shallow oil zone of the reserve to prevent the 
loss of oil due to water encroachment and oil migration in certain 
areas of this zone. 

2. Supervision of oil and gas leases on Navy’s leased lands in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 2 in California. 

3. Drilling and production of offset wells in Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 3 in Wyoming to prevent drainage of oil from the reserve 
by private operations on lands contiguous to the eastern boundary of 
the reserve. 

4, Departmental and field office administrative expenses and em- 
ployment of petroleum consultants. 

No funds are being requested for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 in 
Alaska or for the naval oil shale reserves in Colorado and Utah for 
fiscal year 1959. 


ee ETT 


A TT: 
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SITUATION IN ALASKA 


Senator Cuavez. What is the situation in Alaska with reference to 
the naval petroleum reserves ¢ 

Captain Younestoop. It is closed up. 

Senator Cuavez. Completely ? 

Captain Younesioop. Completely closed up. No naval operational 
activity going on up there at all. 

Senator CHavez. It seems to me that I read an item about petroleum 
in Alaska. Was that within any of the reserves? 

Captain Younesioop. That was not within any of the petroleum 
reserves. That is separate and outside of the reserves, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How much of an operation did you have there when 
you were active? 

Captain Youncsroop. May I ask Mr. Tracie, consultant engineer 
in the office of the director, Naval Petroleum Reserves, to answer 
that? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Tracie. It amounted to about $10 million a year. The total 
amount we expended there in a 9-year program was approximately 
$50 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Were you closed for the reason you did not see 
any particular future need or at the time? 

Mr. Tracie. There was no immediate need for a discovery in that 
area in our minds and, I think, in the minds of the Congress. 

Senator Cravez. Well, would it not be advantageous to find out 
whether you had it or not, instead of waiting for an emergency and 
then going there on a crash basis? 

Mr. Tractr. We had determined there was oil and gas in the area. 
The enormous expense for that type of operation and the discoveries 
that were made in western Canada, after we began, I believe were 
partly instrumental in causing the Congress to determine that it 
was time to suspend our operations. We did prove that the area 
does contain oil and gas. We did not find any big field. 


DEACTIVATION OF WYOMING RESERVE 


Senator Cuavez. Now I know about the California petroleum re- 
serves, but what about Utah and Wyoming? Why were they de- 
activated ? 

Mr. Tracie. The Wyoming reserve was deactivated at the close 
of 1927 when the litigation involving that reserve terminated. It 
has been suspended ever since. The true fact is that there was much 
less oil in that reserve than was anticipated when it was set aside. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir, thank you. 


PURCHASING POLICY FOR PETROLEUM 


Senator Youne. May I ask a question there: Does the Navy pur- 
chase its petroleum here as well as in other places for the services? 

Rear Admiral Arnotp. The Navy does buy its needs for petroleum 
for all of the services here in Washington by a centralized purchas- 
ing office. 
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Senator Youne. What policy do you have in acquiring the oil? 
Do you have to acquire it from all over the world or do you give 
certain preferential treatment to the United States? 

Admiral Arnotp. Generally, we buy it on a competitive basis, 
but the question of whether we buy from a foreign or domestic source 
is very complicated and has been complicated more recently by Execu- 
tive order. I would not be in a position to furnish you all the details. 
It is a very complicated matter. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you mean to say that if we had plenty of oil 
within the continental United States, and you mentioned Wyoming 
and California and Ohio and North Dakota—that is right, North 
Dakota—that you would still go to a foreign market in order to get 
your supply? 

Admiral Arnotp. We are doing that today and have been for some 
years, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. By what authority? What is your basic au- 
thority ? 

Admiral Arnotp. There is a very extensive contract in the Middle 
East, sir, on a running basis. I am not sure of this, sir, but I believe 
one of the reasons is that the “Buy American” act does not apply to 
petroleum, did not for several years. 

Senator Cuavez. Who determined that? Who determined that it 
did not apply to petroleum ? 

Admiral Arnotp. I believe that was an administrative decision 
by the Secretary of Defense as authorized by him, sir. I think the 
Secretary of Defense in this case was authorized to make that de- 
termination. 

Senator Youne. I would imagine, not knowing all the facts, that 
your requirements for Europe would be secured in the Middle East ? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is generally the case and we also acquire 
some of the requirements for the Far East from that source. 

Senator Youne, You secure all of those requirements from the 
Middle East? 

Admiral Arnotp. I believe that is the case, but there may be some 
deviation from that. From time to time we may send oil over from 
this country, but in the main, the European area is supplied from the 
Middle Fast. 

Senator Cuavez. On the east coast operations in the United States, 
would the Venezuelan price or the South American price be cheaper 
than the United States price? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir, it is for some categories of oil. In de- 
ciding whether it is bought from the United States or whether it is 
bought foreign introduces a very complicated formula. 

Senator Youne. That is governed by Executive order? 

Admiral Arnoxp. It is governed by Executive order and law, sir. 


EAST COAST OPERATIONS OIL SUPPLY 


Senator Youne. Could you state what percentage of the east coast 
operations supply in oil are purchased in the United States and what 
portion is purchased from foreign countries? 

Admiral Arnorp. No, sir; I couldn’t answer that; but we would 
be glad to furnish it. 
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Senator Cuavez. You can furnish that information for the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Admiral Arnoxtp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is, on a percentage basis, for the Far East, 
out in the West, or wherever it is, Venezuela, the percentage bought 
from Venezuela or any other country outside of the United States. 

Admiral Arnoitp. Over what period of time would you like that? 

Senator Cuavez. For the last 5 years, we will say. 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Will you give us some estimate as to the percentage 
of United States requirements that are purchased abroad and what 
percentage is purchased here in the United States ? 

Admiral Arnoup. I am sorry; I cannot answer that, but we will 
try to get it for you. This is for United States consumption ? 

Senator Youne. No; for naval use, overall use. 

Admiral Arnotp, It would be something around 30 per cent pur- 
chased abroad, but I could not give that to you, exactly. 

Senator Cuavez. But you can furnish that for the record? 

Admiral Arnotp. We can. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


United States military procurements of bulk petroleum products 


[Percentage distribution by refinery source] 








Continental Outside 
Fiscal year United States} continental 

| United States 
WOUE ecto sme cersk} cece anys Foo eqece again naepeyahaaeentl aap Sha ethene 74.3 25.7 
Wg oso ook w nde subsedcukuccrccuubuays Geasenadeanedare hteuhamnaanae 74.2 25.8 
Fs oso nccwss dnc ccecencntiectnénedsuseséntsesdsanskebsabebnendbbomattnbaube 70.0 30.0 
I ensinin tititensce Aicecnpnrnen cdi Rabigiadannapagngeduatnpltiacasistitinhssesh hana amie teehee ddaal 68.3 31.7 
FUE ocaiccnececcccaccwendadnessacnss aennsenied ine telat tnongnandmned 67.0 33.0 





Senator Youne. All right; thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Captain Younesioop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Hayden, would you care to ask any 
questions ? 

Senator Hayrpen. I have no questions. 


NAVAL INDUSTRIAL FUND, THE Navy Stock FUND, AND THE MARINE Corps 
Stock Funp 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE NAVY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement on tne 
Navy industrial fund, the Navy stock fund, and the Marine Corps 
stock fund. I would like to read the first page, and insert the tables 
in the record. 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 
Admiral Brearpstey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to present at this time a brief statement on the stock and indus- 
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trial funds in the Department of the Navy. This statement will 
include the general status of the Navy industrial fund and the Navy 
and Marine Corps stock funds. 


TRANSFER PROVISION 


As you know, the House of Representatives has recommended the 
transfer of the following amounts: 


From the Navy stock fund to ‘Military personnel, Navy” __------_ $120, 000, 000 
From the Navy industrial fund to “Military personnel, Navy’_____ 15, 000, 000 

From the Marine Corps stock fund to “Military personnel, Marine 
NI icine ovomsenpenatcinne areal tapi area tae asia e aad edema een ce 25, 000, 000 
ete Aree UE ee i lis Be LE 160, 000, 000 


Although the President’s budget proposed only the transfer of 
$100 million from the Navy stock fund to “Military personnel, Navy,” 
we do not oppose the transfers recommended by the House and, thus, 
do not seek restorations. Similarly, we are not asking the Congress 
to provide new money to any of these funds with respect to their 
operating capabilities. 

I have available brief summaries of the general status of each fund. 
In event that more detailed information is desired, the managers of 
the respective funds are present and will provide any required data. 

I suggest that the next 2 or 3 tables be inserted in the record, after- 
which I have an item on the requested language changes. 

Senator Cuavez. They will be inserted at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


Navy INDUSTRIAL FUND, THE NAvy Srock FuNpD, AND THE MARINE Corps Stock 
FuND 


NAVY STOCK FUND 


(a) The unexpended balance of cash with the Treasury is summarized as 
follows: 


Ps, ER) POE Bees oe i a io Se ah es $315, 174, 862 
ing Bacal ‘year 3506 -(catimmied) . a ee oh ce eee 315, 174, 862 
Et Gece) year’ 1000 (estimated) 7 ou 2a ne eid 235, 174, 862 


1 Transfer of $120,000,000 to ‘Military personnel, Navy,” taken into account. 


(b) Excess cash was withdrawn from the fund in the following amounts: 


SUI I SI a So cee ecard $300, 000, 000 

AR) FOR Motes eee. ike i Ek. Ses eee ek ee 100, 000, 000 

Fiscal year 1959 (to “Military personnel, Navy’) ......._.._------ 120, 000, 000 
(c) Dollar value of inventories held is as follows: 

UNE CRE ON I na, a anon nce onetime cde cine Se a ee 

Hind fisch? year E968 (estimated) io. soc le 1, 998, 559, 304 

te | nee 1, 649, 159, 3 
(d) Net changes in capitalized inventories are as follows: 

Fe Oe hs eimai +$931, 809, 085 

ee BRT VERT TOO ACN IMIN OG Fa ei ae eek e ee —27, 390, 000 

In Baca Fear 19S (estamatee) |. 202 kkk +3, 000, 000 


The large increase in fiscal year 1957 was due to the extension of the stock 
fund to include certain technical spare parts. No major capitalizations occurred 
in fiscal year 1958 and none are contemplated for fiscal year 1959. 
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MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND 


(a) Unexpended cash balance with the Treasury : 


Weta TCR: PARR AO bh crc tne-cereereiienribammnnnete aae ee $57, 529, 879 
ees Heel Yeas seco (Gees)... eee 53, 529, 879 
End fiscal year 1959 (estimated) *____---_--______-______________ 45, 529, 879 


2Transfer of $25,000,000 to ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps,” taken into account. 
(b) Withdrawals of cash: 


Fiscal YORE 300 tw cnec cen oe ee ee ee $38, 000, 000 

WInCA) «FOR Tis csiie wi ciesae se ean dementias aaa 20, 000, 000 

Fiscal year 1959 (to “Military personnel, Marine Corps”) ________ 25, 000, 000 
(c) Dollar value of inventories: 

po Be eb,  ( e sense a peticnier sear apenageaee an $328, 991, 135 

End’ fiscal year 1008 (estimated ju... hn 403, 178, 850 

End )fiacai year,. 1960: -(eatimated) i... 2 si aca 351, 265, 850 
(d) Net changes in capitalized inventories: 

End: flecal yea? LUG « .6isce ee ett Bi ee peeenleiaiese — $70, 940, 561 

Tee OAL, WOE Bae AEN ine Series centre intend cnctinmscinens +94, 229, 000 

Baas TECRE FORT TRO (OREO tert civenivbeasenuseebous — 23, 859, 000 


NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Total funds which have been made available to the Navy industrial fund are 
as follows: 


(a) Net total transfers of unexpended balances as of June 30, 1957_ $388, 090, 000 


(b) Rescission by fiscal year 1958 appropriation account__________ 70, 000, 000 
(> Total envreutiy-awillatle... ... vse ws el les 318, 090, 000 
(d) Allocated to operating) activities... 62s h ote ce eee 274, 943, 503 
Co) PPR IOGl Te TE ee ieee enineeicnateiscetctincceniccicasusens 22, 210, 000 
(f) Balance available January 31, 1958_............_.._...._.._ 43, 146, 497 
(7g) Proposed transfer to “Military personnel, Navy’_-__--_.-___ 15, 000, 000 


(hk) Estimated unallocated balance June 30, 1958_....-..______-_ 28, 146, 497 


As of January 31, 1958, some 53 activities have been cut over to the working 
capital type of funding and accounting for work and services ordered by customer 
appropriations. The aggregate total of working capital allocations to these 53 
activities as of January 31, 1958, is $274,943,503. The annual volume of work 
and services rendered to customer appropriations by these 53 activities approxi- 
mates $1.5 billion. This represents an overall turnover ratio of cash allocation to 
annual sales of 5.4. 

The Navy’s program for extension of the industrial fund beyond fiseal year 1959, 
contemplates the future conversion of 8 additional aviation overhaul and repair 
facilities, 6 research and development laboratories, 3 ship repair facilities, 
6 ordnance depots, 3 base services activities, and 2 Marine Corps equipment 
depots. This long-range plan for extension of the industrial fund to some 28 
additional activities has been developed after reevaluation of the program poten- 
tial by all levels of management within the Navy. However, feasibility studies 
must precede any final determination as to the extension of the industrial fund 
financing to the research and development laboratories, the ship repair facilities. 
and the Marine Corps equipment depots. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Admiral Brarpstey. As a consequence of recent military and ci- 
vilian pay legislation, language changes are required in two appropri- 
ations. 

WEATHER BUREAU TRANSFER LANGUAGE 


First, “Aircraft and facilities, Navy.” The proposed change in- 
creases the amount of transfer authority to the Weather Bureau for 
the operation of the Ocean Weather Service from $810,000 to $945,000, 
an adjustment of $135,000. 
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COAST GUARD OCEAN STATION TRANSFER LANGUAGE 


The next appropriation is “Ships and facilities, Navy.” The pro- 
posed change would increase the amount of transfer authority to the 
Coast Guard for operation of ocean stations from $16,430,000 to 
$16,885,000, an adjustment of $455,000. 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS EMERGENCY EXPENSE TRANSFER LANGUAGE 


As was mentioned by Admiral Smoot, we are also requesting a 
change in the language of the appropriation “Servicewide operations, 
Navy,” raising the limitation for emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses from $11,152,000 to $11,961,000, an increase of $809,000. Be- 
cause of the classified nature of this item, we request that any justifi- 
cation you may want be submitted separately. 

I believe that completes the Navy presentation. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, it does and of course at the executive session 
we will expect to have the Navy back with us. 

Do you care to ask any questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral Beardsley. 

The committee will adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., Tuesday, July 1, 1958, the subcommit- 
tee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 2, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Robertson, Stennis, Saltonstall, Bridges, 
Smith, Dworshak, and Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Forcr 
Atm ForcE PLANNING AND PROGRAMING 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Jackson is the first witness. 

Senator Jackson, you may proceed. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have prepared a statement which I believe the clerk has supplied 
to the members. I want to thank your committee for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and to present my views on the fiscal year 
1959 defense budget. 

My remarks today will be directed to certain areas of deficiency in 
the 1959 defense program which I hope this committee will remedy. 


HOUSE ACTION 


First let me say that the House of Representatives has greatly im- 
proved the 1959 defense program. In particular six important pro- 
grams will be stronger because of House action : 

A cut in Army strength is rejected so that the Army will be held 
at 900,000 men—that is 15 divisions. 

Funds are added to maintain a higher average strength in the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve Forces. 

The Marine Corps will be increased to 200,000 men by June 30, 
1959. 

Provision is made to accelerate the modernization of the Armed 
Forces. 
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The Polaris missile-firing system is speeded up by increasing the 
number of Polaris submarines from 2 to 6, making a total of 9; and 

Funds are added to accelerate work on the Minuteman solid-pro- 
pellent missile system. This is very important. 

I believe each of these program increases deserves the concurrence 
of this committee and of the Senate. 

It is the business of this committee and of the Senate to find every 
practical way to hold appropriations down to the lowest level com- 
patible with the security of this country. 

On the basis of this principle, I want to recommend the strengthen- 


ing of programs in three vital areas, not taken care of by House 
action. 


B-52 HEAVY BOMBERS 


First, Mr. Chairman, we are not programing a sufficient number of 
B-52 heavy bombers in the present budget. When I speak of B-52’s 
for the future, I am speaking of the B-52-G. 

The Soviet Union is speedily diminishing our lead in manned air- 
power and at current rates will outdistance this country in the very 
near future. The evidence is uncontradicted that under present pro- 
grams, the Soviet long-range air force will be relatively stronger than 
SAC by mid-1959. 


HOUSE TESTIMONY OF GENERAL LE MAY 


Here is what General LeMay said on January 9, 1958, before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations: 


Eighteen months ago when we had a real look at the intelligence picture for 
Mr. Symington’s hearings, we estimated that the combat capability of the Soviet 
long-range air force would surpass ours by the middle of 1959. 

A new look at the intelligence indicates that they probably slowed up in the 
heavy bombers a little bit; they moved ahead further in medium bombers and 
the missile field. This new record-breaking heavy jet bomber they announced 
recently may explain some of the Bison slowdown. Therefore I still think 
that by mid-1959 there is a good chance that their combat capability will exceed 


ours. 

Senator Syamneron. If the witness will be good enough, may I in- 
terrupt him for a few seconds. 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 


IMPORTANCE OF STRATEGIC BETALIATORY CAPACITY 


Senator Symrneron. I have to go over to the Defense reorganiza- 
tion hearing in Armed Services in a few minutes. I thank our chair- 
man and also our distinguished colleague from Washington for his 
courtesy in letting me speak at this time. 

I believe Senator Jackson to be one of the foremost authorities on 
the importance of the strategic retaliatory capacity of this country, 
which I believe is the primary reason that the Soviets are restrained 
from additional aggressiveness against this country. And I would 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that the committee would give full considera- 
tion to the thoughts that he is presenting this morning. 

I thank the chairman and I look forward to coming back to this 
hearing. But I told Chairman Russell that I would be in Armed 
Services at this time. 
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Senator Cuavez. I agree with everything the Senator has said 
about Senator Jackson; and his views on aircraft. May I say this: 
that I try to look at this matter not only from the standpoint of being 
a deterrent, but I would like to see it to such an extent that if it is 
necessary to go beyond deterring them, if we have to take the offensive 
we want to be ready. 

Senator Symrneron. I thank the Chair. 

Senator Jackson. I thank you for your kind comments. I am just 
a layman trying to learn something about these problems. 


AIR FORCE REQUESTS 


The Air Force has continually asked for more wings of B-52’s than 
have been approved by the Department of Defense. Each program 
has been asked for as a minimum program, General Twining re- 
quested a minimum of 17 wings (6 additional), General White a 
minimum of 14 wings (3 additional). 


The Air Force still believes that a minimum program is 14 wings 
of heavy bombers. 


EXCERPT FROM HOUSE COMMITTEE HEARING 


On January 9, 1958, during hearings before the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, the following significant exchange took place be- 
tween Mr. Mahon and General LeMay: 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many more B-52’s do you think we should 
finance? 


General LeMay. There have been two minimum programs recommended. The 
last program that General Twining recommended was 17 wings. General White, 
when he became Chief of Staff, reduced that to 14 wings. I believe that time 
is running so short now that 14 is probably about all we can produce before 
something else comes along that we will want to rely on. 


Mr. Manon. The point is, neither in the supplemental nor in the regular 1959 


budget are there funds to increase the number of heavy bomber wings from 
11 to 14. 


General LeMay. That is correct. 


In the face of what the Air Force considers its minimum need of 
14 wings, we have programed only 11 B-52 wings, together with the 
shrunken wing asked for in the supplemental 1959 budget. 

If we could count on reliable ballistic missiles in the immediate 
future, the present B-52 program might see us through. But there 
is a long period ahead before we can be sure of ballistic missiles with 
the degree of reliability and accuracy of our bombers. 

As General Twining states it : 

* * * it will be several years before the longer-range ballistic missiles will be 
anything more than a supplement to the manned element of our airpower. 


NECESSITY TO RELY ON MANNED BOMBERS 


This year, next year, and for some years thereafter, we must rely 
mainly on our manned bombers, 

If we could count on a follow-on plane to replace the B-52 in the 
next year or two, then the present B-52 program might see us through. 
The planned replacement for the B-52 is the B-70 supersonic heavy 
bomber. 
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B-7T0 SUPERSONIC HEAVY BOMBER 


This has been referred to previously as the WS-110-A. It is now 
the B-70. 

But the B—70 is only in the development stage and will not be oper- 
ational for a long period. Moreover, we are told there are some very 
real and very great technical uncertainties. Assistant Secretary 
Horner recently said to the House Subcommittee on Appropriations: 

My personal estimation is that this is probably a more difficult development 
problem than the ballistic missiles. 

For the critical years ahead, we must work with the best long- 
range manned bomber that we have in hand. This is the B-52, and 
its advanced version, the B-52G. 

Yet in the face of this logic, what have we done? Incredible as 
it seems we have been cutting back and stretching out our long-range 
bomber program, when every day that passes urgently calls for more 
B-52’s sooner. The fact is we now have to rely heavily on the me- 
dium-range B-47—already an old aircraft, and growing more ob- 
solescent every day. 

IMPROVED RANGE CAPABILITIES 


The B-52G—with its improved range and missile-firing capabili- 
ties—has this great significance: No longer does the aircraft have to 
go over or across the target, as in the past. Rather, it can perform 
its mission hundreds of miles from the target. This enormously 
hampers the defense against the B-52 and extends the period of its 
utility. 

Moreover, the HOUND DOG air-to-surface missile under develop- 
ment for the B-52 can approach its target not only from a high 
level, like the ballistic missile, but also from a low level. 

In this way, it confuses the enemy’s defenses and notably improves 
the penetration capabilities of our bomber force. 

I want to recommend for consideration by this committee the addi- 
tion of at least one wing of B-52G’s to the 1959 budget. 


TOTAL COST OF ONE B-52 WING 


“One wing” incidentally, means in Air Force terms, I believe, 52. 
That includes seven extras, to take care of attrition. 

Senator Brinces. Senator, what does that cost / 

Senator Jackson. One wing with all spares and supporting equip- 
ment, $440,900,000. That is one wing. As you order more, of course 
the cost per bomber goes down. 

Senator Satronsra.u. That is construction cost alone ? 

Senator Jackson. This includes the 52 planes with supporting 
equipment and spares that go with them. 

Senator Cuavez. That is ready for operations. 

Senator Jackson. This is to support a full operational wing. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, have you a breakdown of the items? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I have a complete breakdown. I can get to 
it ina minute as soon as I finish my statement. 
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Senator SavronsraLy. That does not include the operation and 
maintenance. 

Senator Jackson. No. Operation and maintenance is a year-to- 
year thing. This is your capital investment. 

Senator Sautronstauu. All right. 

Senator Jackson. I will come back to it in a minute after I com- 
plete my statement. 

By January 1961, this would give us a total of 84 B-52G’s instead 
of the 39 B-52G’s now programed in the 1959 budget. In this way, 
we can assure ourselves a more adequate SAC force during the im- 
mediate critical years ahead. 

Administration representatives make the argument that if an addi- 
tional B-52 wing is needed, it can be ordered later, with fiscal year 
1960 funds. But this delay has the disadvantage of lengthening the 
time before the additional wing would be operational. Moreover, it 
costs more. 

SAVING PER UNIT POSSIBLE 


If we decide now to build the additional wing, instead of waiting 
and deciding to add the wing next year, we would make a considerable 
saving. An addition of one B-52G wing to the 1959 budget would 
assure a saving per unit of about $164,000. 

Assuming 84 B-52G’s (39 plus 45) the total saving would amount 
to about $13,776,000. The saving would be even greater of course 
assuming 52 planes, including 7 extras for attrition. 


HOUND DOG MISSILE 


I also wish to recommend for your consideration an increase in the 
authorization for the HOUND DOG missile. 

The Air Force originally requested $205,600,000 for this program 
on the basis that this amount was needed to fully equip our B-52’s 
with the new missile. The Defense Department drastically cut this 
request. Action by the House was required to provide even as much 
as $139 million for the HOUND DOG. 

You are familiar with the HOUND DOG missile. It is the long- 
range air-to-ground missile. 

Certainly this committee should inquire into the advisability of 
raising the funds for this new missile nearer to the original Air Force 
request. 

KC-135 TANKERS 


Mr. Chairman, the defense budget is deficient in another vital area. 
I do not believe enough KC-135 tankers are included im the present 
program. 

The KC-135 tanker is our most advanced operational tanker-trans- 
port plane. As you know, these tankers add a great capability to 
SAC. Not only are they indispensable companions to the long- 
range B-52—they also can greatly enlarge the range of the B-47 
medium bomber, and later, the B—58 medium bomber. 

KC-135 tankers are being programed in the proportion of 2 to 
every 3 B-52’s. Even this ratio, however, will not be achieved under 
present programs until 1961. 
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Moreover, the Congress has heard expert testimony that the propor- 
tion should be 1 to 1. General LeMay told the Preparedness Sub- 
committee in January this year: 

To get a really efficient intercontinental force, we should have at the present 
time one tanker for each bomber. 

In other words there is nothing in the budget to cover these two 
weapons systems. 

Furthermore, no ratio of KC-135 tankers is provided for the me- 
dium-range B-47 and B-58’s. Yet the new B-58 cannot be refueled 
by our KC-97 tankers. It has to be refueled by jet tanker and the 
only operational jet tanker in prospect is the KC-135. 

There are 77 B—58’s now programed. For maximum efficiency 
they require tanker support on a 1-to-1 ratio. To give them this 
support we are now either going to have to build more tankers, or we 
will find ourselves diverting a portion of the tankers from our B-52 
force. 

If we do not build more tankers, such diversion is bound to take 
place in an emergency. In effect, therefore, we are not getting even 
a ratio of 2 KC-135 tankers to 3 B—-52’s. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The Air Force has continually asked for more KC—135’s than have 
been approved by the Department of Defense. General White re- 
cently told this committee that more KC-135’s, beyond those now pro- 
gramed, are desirable. During these hearings before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations this year, Gen. Don Coupland made the 
same point: 

Mr. SrKes. Have you bought more of the tankers than are required for the 
refueling operations of your bombers? 

General CoUPLAND. No, sir; quite the reverse. 

Mr. Sixes. All that you have bought are needed in the refueling operations? 

General CoupLAND. Yes, sir; and I would like to preface the answer with 


the remark that SAC is currently tanker limited. They could perform more 
missions with more tankers. 


In the interest of balancing the force we have reduced our tanker procure- 


ment during the reprograming last fall to bring it down to strictly the 3 to 2 
ratio of bomber-tanker equipment. 


Mr. Sixes. So your initial requirement is for refueling aircraft, and you do 
not have enough to do that job? 


General CouPpLAND. That is correct. We are retaining KC-97’s longer than 
we feel we should. That isa limiting factor. 


HIGH PRIORITY OF KC-135 TANKERS 


This year again the Air Force asked for more KC—135’s than the 
Defense Department gave them. Even within the guidelines set down 
by the Defense Department, the Air Force considered this plane of 
sufficient priority to try to squeeze in at least a few more. 

I want to recommend for consideration by this committee the addi- 
tion of at least 60 KC-135 tankers to the 1959 budget. 

By November 1960, this would give us 86 additional KC—135’s 
instead of the 26 presently programed in the 1959 budget. In this 
way we could greatly improve the adequacy of our SAC force during 
the dangerous years immediately ahead. 

Again, as in the case of the B-52, ordering these tankers now rather 
than waiting another year would save us money. The addition of 60 


Vue Ua We lr 


a) 
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KC-135 tankers now would assure a saving per unit of about $84,000. 
Assuming 86 KC-135’s (60 plus 26) the total saving would amount to 
about $7,224,000. 

Senator SartonsTaLL. Excuse me Senator Jackson. 

Do you contemplate these two savings by keeping the machinery 
rolling in the factories? Is that how you figure this out? 

Senator Jackson. That is right. Your cost goes up per unit as 
your pr oduction schedule per month goes down. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Do you say anyw here how much more this 
would cost ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. I will give the figures at the end of 
my remarks. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, there is another area of the defense budget which we 
should strengthen. We are not providing enough funds to assure the 
vigorous research and development effort required for critical new 
weapons projects. 

This country is engaged in a series of races of discovery with the 
Soviet Union. Some of these races involve highly critical projects 
so that failure to be first in their completion causes a serious deteriora- 
tion in our military and political position. 

One moral of Soviet success with sputniks and missiles is this: We 
lacked foresight to identify critical new projects early enough and 
then we failed to prosecute them energetically enough. 


ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


We can hope that recent changes in the organization of the De- 
fense Department will greatly facilitate our effort. We now have the 
Advanced Research Projects “Agency, whose job it is to help identify 
vital projects in time and then “push. them rapidly ahead. 

But we must be sure that critical programs do not suffer from lack 
of funds. 

This means that adequate support must be given to important re- 
search and development projects now underway in the three services. 
This also means that the Defense Department needs substantial re- 
serve funds to take advantage of sudden breakthroughs. 


HOUSE ACTION 


A total of $2,582 million was requested in the 1959 budget in the 
“Research and development” appropriations. This was increased by 
the House to $2,733 million. 

A total of $85 million was requested in the 1959 budget for the 
emergency fund, together with authority to transfer $50 million. 
This was increased by the House to $150 million with authority to 
transfer $100 million. 

My own conviction is that the additions provided by the House are 
inadequate. 

The House increase in research and development money brings the 
total to $858 million more than provided in the current fiscal year. 
Because of increasing costs, however, each dollar will net less re- 
search and development than it did this year. Moreover, we know 
that each of the services has already had to cut back on hopeful 
projects because of limited research and development funds. 
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One hears the argument that we can count on ARPA and emergency 
fund money to compensate for major insufficiencies in service research 
and development budgets. This is not a wise policy, however. The 
bulk of the reserve funds cannot be safely diverted to the support of 
projects already underway; most of this money should be available 
to pursue new and unexpected breakthroughs. 


IMPENDING BREAKTHROUGHS 


In the next months, important breakthroughs may come in such 
fields as solid propellents, antisubmarine warfare, satellites, computer 
techniques, material and component developments, as well as in the 
broad field of basic research. Unless ample reserve money is provided 
there is danger that new requirements will not be met, or that they will 
be satisfied only at the expense of important existing projects. 

I would like to recommend that this committee carefully consider 
increases both in the service research and development budgets and in 
the emergency fund. 

Senate action to fortify our research and development effort would 
demonstrate this Nation’s firm intent to keep our Defense Establish- 
ment up to date and to win the vital races of discovery. 


TOTAL COST OF ADDITIONAL TANKERS 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, in response to Senator Salton- 
stall’s question in connection with 60 additional KC—135 tankers, I 
have been advised by the Air Force that the 60 additional tankers, 
together with the aircraft and initial spares and supporting equip- 
ment would total $221,600,000, and if we increased the number to 
provide full support for the B—58’s now on order the total would be 
$388,900,000. 

Senator SatronstaLu. That is approximately $389 million. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. This is the whole package. 

Senator Sartronsraty. That is the capital cost. 

Senator Jackson. That is the capital investment. 


BREAKDOWN OF MILITARY ITEMS BY APPROPRIATION 


Senator Cnravez. Senator, with reference to the various recom- 
mendations that you have made, I wonder, General Friedman, if 
you can supply us with a breakdown by agencies—military items by 
appropriation title. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

If we may have a copy of that, we would be glad to break it down. 

Senator Cuavez. Just supply it for the record. 

General Frrepman. We will be happy to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


{In millions of dollars] 
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DEFICIENCY IN STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Senator Jackson. As I see it, taking into consideration the action 
by the House, the basic deficiency that we are up against right now is 
in the Strategic Air Command. Gentlemen, it has only been a short 
time since the country was worked up about sputnik. As you know, 
some of us have strongly urged these things many years before sputnik, 
It would be a tragedy if we could only act during periods of emotional 
outburst. Some of us suggested these deficiencies a long time ago 
because we tried to read our intelligence reports and follow them. 

And I want to say that we are in for some future shocks, especially 
in manned bombers. 

[ would rather not go into any details on this. I would suggest that 
the committee, in closed session, ask for that information. But don’t 
be surprised if next year we find ourselves in real difficulty. Then 
again the people are going to want to know why we didn’t do some- 
thing about it. 

And the uncontradicted evidence is that by mid-1959 we will be in 
serious trouble with manned bombers. 

General LeMay, who is a man that I admire for his intellectual 
honesty, has laid it on the line continuously since 1956. 

Senator Cuavez. He is not afraid to talk. That is what I admire 
about him. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. I must say his views have been 
supported by past intelligence information. There is no doubt but 
that the Russians are in the process of coming out with a new long- 

range manned bomber that will put us in a difficult spot insofar as 
accurate retaliatory capability is concerned. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL B—52’S AND TANKERS 


And that is why I feel very strongly that the basic deficiency that 
this committee must face up to in the appropriations bill now pending, 
as it was passed by the House, is the need for additional B-52’s, and 
supporting tanker equipment. We have ordered 77 B-58’s and have 
not ordered the tankers to go with them. 

We saw something in the paper this morning that indicates how 
delicate the situation can be. In a hailstorm at Ellsworth Air Force 
Base in South Dakota quite a number of B-52’s were put out of opera- 
tion and they will not be operational at least for several days, according 
to the newspaper. 

Now if we are going to maintain a deterrent force, the force that we 
have must be right up to snuff. 

The way to do this is to provide an adequate number of tankers to 
support that force. Then we need a minimum of B-52’s. The budget 
that was sent up here does not meet the minimum criteria set by the 
professional leaders of the Air Force. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANNED BOMBERS 


Senator Ronertson. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
the views expressed by our distinguished colleague from the State of 
Washington because he is a member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, and he is well posted on the current development of nu- 
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clear weapons. He tells us that we can’t-yet dispense with the manned 
bombers. 

I understand that is your viewpoint. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. 


RECOMMEND 17-WING PROGRAM 


Senator Ropertrson. And then he calls attention to the testimony 
given on the House side—the House Committee on Armed Services— 
that we should have a 17-wing B-52 bomber force and that 14 wings 
is the minimum that we should now agree on. 

We have programed only 11. 

Senator Jackson. It is 11, and a shrunken wing—of only 39 air- 
craft. 

And we should be programing for 14 wings. This would, of course, 
result in savings, if we order the planes now. If we are going to 
stretch it out, Mr. Chairman, then we are simply adding to the costs. 
The point that the committee should keep in mind is this: there is 
no follow-on, long-range bomber for the B—52 that will be operational 
for several years. 

Senator Rosertson. He followed General LeMay who several years 
ago was in command of the Strategic Air Force, and helped to put in 
additional money for B-52’s. He was ridiculed by the Secretary of 
Defense, and was accused of playing cheap politics. 

Senator Cuavez. We gave them a billion dollars extra. 

Senator Rozgerrson. We put the funds in with the understanding 
that if we didn’t need it they would not spend it. 

Senator Jackson. I hate to say where we would be if we hadn’t 
put it in. 

Senator Rorrertson. They spent it. That is the thing of it. They 
said they didn’t need it and wouldn’t spend it. And they did spend 
it when they faced up to the seriousness of the situation. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that until we have a better bomber and 
until we have the missiles in production and storage, the absolute need 
for B-52’s is important. 

Strategic Air Command is the only thing we have. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MISSILE CZAR 


Senator Jackson. That is right. I think any honest evaluation of 
our ballistics missile program “indicates we will not be able to rely 
on them for some time. I think all of you know I have been speaking 
out on this for a long time—back in 1955 some of us recommended 
then we have a missile czar and really push the ballistics missile 
program. 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED 


Senator Rozsertson. Do you have a quick reference to the addi- 
tional money required for the three or four additional wings oe the 
necessary tankers for the B-52’s and for—what is the other ?—B-58’s? 

Senator Jackson. No. The KC-135. 

Senator Roprertson. Well, whatever the new jet long-range plane 
is. Of course the tanker needs to go with it. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Well, one wing of B-52’s is $440,900,000. 

Two wings is $881 million. 
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Now, I do not have it for three. That would have to be supplied 
by the Air Force. 

" Senator Rozertson. I have one other question. 

We can figure, then, approximately $441 million for each wing we 
decide to put on? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. There is a saving, though. As you in- 
crease the number there is a saving per unit. 

I indicated in my statement that with one additional wing we would 
save over $13 million. With 60 additional KC—135 tankers we would 
save over $7 million. 

Senator Roperrson. Would adding 2 or 3 additional B-52 
wings 

Senator Jackson. You would save over $20 million by the addi- 
tions I suggest. That is just for 1 wing and 60 tankers. 

As you go up, Senator Robertson, the saving per unit increases. 





PERSONNEL INCREASE INVOLVED 


Senator Roperrson. Now what, if any, increase in personnel would 
be involved if we increased the number of these wings? 

Senator Jackson. The Air Force will have to answer this question. 
But it is my understanding that we are going to phase out the B—36 by 
June 1959. 

Of course the B-47 is rapidly becoming obsolescent. 

General Wersrer. The B-36’s will be phased out of our program 
prior to the end of fiscal year 1959. Should additional B—52’s be pro- 
cured, I believe our program would be to convert certain of the B-47 
equipped wings with the B-52. 

Senator Rosertson. Transfer that personnel. 

General Werster. A quadron-dispersed B-52 wing would require 
more personnel than the B-47 wing it would replace. 

Senator Rozertson. One other question. 

Could you give us in dollars your recommendation for greater 
emphasis on research, indicating what the House did, what the 
Budget recommended, and what you think we should do? 

Senator Jackson. I did not give a dollar figure on this. I think 
this is something the subcommittee should have their staff go into very 
carefully. 

This is a vital area as far as our security is concerned. I think the 
services should be interrogated carefully on these points. 

Senator Roperrson. Do I understand the House went below the 
budget estimate for research ? 

Senator Jackson. No,sir. They increased it. 

Senator Roserrson. They increased it. But you think it should 
be increased still further ? 


MILITARY APPLICATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. Now let me just cite one example. I 
am serving as chairman of the Military Applications Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. We have had two “task 
forces” appointed to aid our committee. We have one on antisub- 
marine warfare headed by some of the foremost scientists in the coun- 
try, including Dr. Harvey Brooks, of Harvard, dean of engineering, 
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and presently chairman of the subcommittee of the National Academy 
of Science Committee on Undersea Warfare. 

We have Dr. Harnwell, past head of that committee, Dr. Roger 
Revelle, of Scripps, and so on. 

These gentlemen have prepared a classified report that will be made 
available to you. They have completed their report but it has not 
been made public—it will first have to be declassified. These gentle- 
men have asked for a large increase in research and development. I 
want to cite one case: the Soviets have a large number of ships at sea 
engaged in oceanography. I think we have 2 or 3. It is a fantastic 
story. The Soviets have been prosecuting this area diligently in the 
Arctic and in other areas for years and years. 

The oceans are neutral until someone mov es in and takes over. 
And the Soviets are taking over very rapidly in this area. 


NEED FOR UNDERWATER RADAR SYSTEM 


We are spending millions and millions of dollars for equipment to 
fight submarines but we have yet to find an underwater radar system 
to locate them. We could knock out every enemy sub, as I understand 
it, if we had the means of finding them. But due to a lack of research 
-and development effort, we have not done that job. 

Now, this is just one example, Senator Robertson, that I want to 
call to the attention of the committee. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. If the Senator would yield to me on that 
point ¢ 

Senator Roserrson. I yield the floor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Satronstauy. Senator Jackson, here is our problem in this 
committee, as I see it. 

HOUSE INCREASES 


The House increased the Army $99 million, Reserves $31 mil- 
lion, the National Guard $51 million, the Marine C orps $45 million, 
and the fleet ballistic missiles submari ine program $638 million. 

Your suggestion for B-52’s would be $400 million and for KC 
tankers $389 million. If you add all those together, you have got 
roughly $1,653 million over the budget. 

Our problem is which of these do we want to do. 

Senator Robertson, if we go the whole way on what has been re- 
quested, we will increase the budget by about $1.6 billion. 

Senator Rogerrson. Well, I don’t believe we could do that. 

Senator Jackson. May I answer your question this way, Senator 
Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronsraty. I don’t think you have to answer it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I am glad to point up the problem. Let’s 
be honest with ourselves. Some of us made these same suggestions 
before and they were turned down. But what happened? With 
sputnik we immediately start spending money. I predict as sure 
as tomorrow is Thursday, we are going to see some more of what we 
witnessed last fall. 

The recommendations that I have made are based on uncontra- 
dicted intelligence reports and on the best professional military ad- 
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vice that we can get. What I have suggested is still less than what 
the Rockefeller brothers recommended; and what other impartial 
groups have recommended. | 
' Hither we are going to face up to the Soviet threat or we are not 
voing to face up to it. And the first line of deterrence is our abil- 
ity to retaliate with our atomic stockpile. If we fail in this area, 
if we get behind we are in real trouble. 
Senator Sarronsray. I agree with a lot of what you say. 


DETERMINATION OF PRIORITIES 


The problem that this committee faces is whether it will increase 
the budget estimates by about $1.6 billion. We have got the problem 
of determining which of these, all necessary things 

Senator Cuavez. The matter of priority. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Yes. The matter of priority. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. 





AIR TRANSPORT 


Senator SatronstraLy. One thing you didn’t mention that I am in- 
terested in is air transport. It seems to me that possibly we ought 
to increase air transport ahead of some of these other things that 
you suggested. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, the tanker, the KC-—135 tankers, with 
certain fuel situations can carry over a hundred people, I believe. 

General, youcan reply tothat. Am TIrightin that? 

General Wesster. That is right, Senator. Under certain fuel sit- 
uations, such a number could be carried. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have we got air transport ? 

Senator Jackson. The airlift problem, Senator Saltonstall, requires 
more KC-—135 jet-transport tankers, for one thing. Also, a more ef- 
fective agreement with the airlines would help. I think it would be 
wise to work out appropriate arrangements between the airlines and 
the Air Force. 

Senator CHavez. We have done it for the last 2 years—placed a 
notice to that effect on the report of this committee every year. 

But they do not do it except in certain instances. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. 


COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE AIRLINES 


Senator Cuavez. They are still competing with the private airlines. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. That is onthe MATS. 

Any investment we make in KC-135 tankers will help us with our 
airlift problem. Also, we should work out effective arrangements 
with the commercial airlines to utilize a given number of planes 
under certain circumstances. 

Senator SarronstaLtL. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I interrogate the witness? 

Senator Cravez. Certainly. 

Senator Stennis. This is no time for compliments. 
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But I mention these facts just because I think Senator Jackson is 
unusually well qualified to speak on the subjects that he has covered for 
us. 

I think it was 3 years ago that he called the turn with reference to 
missile programs in a speech on the Senate floor and elsewhere. Two 
years ago he sounded warnings on the same program. 

And 1 year ago, again, he did the same thing. And I know from 
my relations with him on the Armed Services Committee that he is 
unusually well versed in this field. 

His knowledge is unusually vast and his thought and recommen- 
dations are very y sound. 

So I think his testimony here, from the viewpoint of one Senator 
to another, is some of the most valuable that we could possibly get. 
And I am glad he has gone to the trouble to assemble his facts and 
present them to us in a package, as he has done. 

Now, if I may question him, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRAM FOR OFFENSE 


Senator, I notice all your proposals here have to do with the of- 
fense. This goes to strengthen the offense, the striking power. Now, 
this runs up the budget. This costs money. We were talking about 
making choices between various programs—whether to add this or 
that. 

What is your idea with reference to the emphasis that is being 
placed on defensive matters such as point defense 4 

You know we have in our Subcommittee on Military Construction 
many items that are going into programs that are going to cost bil- 
lions of dollars—not $440 million, but billions of dollars, for added 
point defenses, such as the NIKE program, the BOMARC, and 
others. 

It seems to me like some choice has got to be made between offensive 
and defensive preparedness and preparation. Would you comment 
on that? 

IMPORTANCE OF RETALIATORY ABILITY 


Senator Jackson. Senator Stennis, first I thank you for your very 
kind comments. I want to say it has been a real pleasure to work 
with you as my chairman on military construction. I think one 
must ask himself what is it that deters the Soviets? Is it our effort 
to build a defensive system of manned interceptors, surface-to-air 
missiles, air-to-air missiles, or is it our ability to retaliate with great 
speed should they attack ? 

I have listened, as you have, to the arguments on both sides. And 
as a layman, I cannot help but be convinced that it is our ability to 
retaliate. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, right there. 

As a matter of fact, the more you get into this program from your 
vantage point on the Atomic Energy Committee and your activities 
there and on the Armed Services ‘Committee, aren’t you more and 
more convinced that this thing comes to a head on this power of 
retaliation almost exclusively ? 

Senator Jackson. There is no question about it. We have a limited 
amount of resources, both human and material that we can make 
available for this effort to prevent catastrophic hydrogen war. 
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And if you look at it in the light of commonsense, you cannot help 
but come to the conclusion that the main deterrent is our ability to 
retaliate instantaneously. It is a fact—and I think it is uncontra- 
dicted—that there is a continuous lag in the ability of the defense 
to meet new weapons from year to year. 

And in an age of science, the problem is complicated by the fact 
that all you have to do is to get 1 bomber through and a city is missing 
or a vital strategic target is missing—just 1. 


DETECTION SYSTEM 


Now, the problem of the defense as each year progresses in an age 
of science is more and more difficult. And I think the most important 
area of defense appropriations is in a detection system. This is the 
absolutely indispensable thing to the maintenance of a retaliatory 
system. This iscommonsense again. 

Senator Srennis. In other words, it is part of your original con- 
cept of offense ¢ 

Senator Jackson. That is right. 

The first thing you need to do is to be able to detect the enemy. 
Money invested in this area is absolutely vital to the preservation of 
your ability to retaliate. This, of course, is now treated as a part 


of our defense system. But I think we could save a lot of money in 
the area of defense. 


OUTFLANKING NIKE INSTALLATIONS 


I think we have spent a lot of money in this area that absolutely 
cannot meet the problem. When we get all of our NIKE instaliations 
in, for example, the Soviets can completely outflank it by firmg from 
their bombers—we must credit them with that ability—a surface-to- 
air missile. 

They know where our NIKE installations are located. They do not 
even have to get in range of the NIKE system in order to deliver their 
weapon. So it is my philosophy—and as I say, I do not claim to 
know—but having listened to all the arguments, I come back to the 
question : What is it that deters the Soviets? 

There is no oot like a good offense. 

Senator Srennis. And that is what you rely upon and what you 
think we ought to robs upon as the real defense ? 

Senator Jackson. That is right. We can bankrupt the country, and 
we wouldn’t have any money left for an offensive system if we plowed 
in what some people are asking us to spend on defensive systems. 
And when one defensive system is ready, Senator Stennis, the enemy 
already has another offensive system they can apply. 

Senator Srennis. Just enlarge on what you said there. 


MANNED INTERCEPTORS 


Senator Jackson. Let’s take manned interceptors. The Soviet had 
long-range bombers that our manned interceptors couldn’t reach until 
a short while ago. But now the Soviets have missiles we have no 
means of knocking down. So, you get into surface-to-air missiles, 
air-to-air missiles. The manned bomber has ECM—electronic coun- 
termeasures—that can play havoc with those systems. The point is 
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that offensive weapons can in a mass raid get through. And all they 
need to do is get one through and they are there. 
Our defense isn’t what deters them. 


SITES FOR POINT DEFENSES 


Senator Stennis. Now, getting down to specifics: We have in this 
new authorization bill sites for these point defenses that you have 
mentioned that are part of a program that is going to cost billions 
of dollars. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. I think one estimate of the minimum to 
start out with is eight-point-something billion. 

Senator Srennis. And your testimony is that by the time, in your 
opinion, those could be installed they would have already been out- 
flanked by offensive weapons of our potenti al enemy ; is that correct ? 

Senator Jackson. No question about it. 

Senator Srennis. I think that is correct. That is my conclusion 
anyway. 

Senator Jackson. As each of these defensive systems that we appro- 
priate for, except for the detection part of it, become operational, the 
enemy already has an offensive system that can outflank it. That is 
the record. 

ESSENTIALITY OF ADEQUATE DETECTION SYSTEM 


Senator Stennis. You do think that the ultimate in a detection sys- 
tem is an aniial part of the affirmative offense of our program ? 

Senator Jackson. It is an indispensable part of our ability to re- 
taliate. Unless we know what the enemy is doing, unless we have 
an adequate detection system we cannot get our ret aliatory force under- 
way in time to carry out its mission. 

And I think expenditures in this area are essential. 


FIELD OF CHOICE 


Senator Srennis. I think the field of choice here that the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Congress and the Department of Defense 
must make is between these point defenses and purely defensive mat- 
ters and these matters that you referred to as offense—although we are 
not preparing to start a war; it is the power of retaliation. And I 
think the quicker that comes to a head in the Department of Defense 
and in the Appropriations Committee—that is, the Congress—the 
better. 

And we are not putting our money where it is doing the most good 
and being the most effective until we make that decision. 

I appreciate your very fine contribution in bringing this out. And 
I think the people ought to be frankly told what the situation is that 
we see in this picture. 


TOTAL SOVIET SUBMARINES 
Senator Jackson. For example, just in missiles, the Soviets have 


operational almost 500 submarines. I guess our estimate as to the 
number they have that can fire missiles is a classified matter. 
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We have no means at all of dealing with that problem. None what- 
ever. 
Senator Stennis. May I ask one more question ? 


RESERVE FUND FOR RESEARCH BREAKTHROUGHS 


As I understand your recommendation here, even though you did 
not put a figure on the increased funds for ARPA research, you think 
that there are not enough funds provided now to follow up and take 
advantage of any breakthrough or any unexpected development—that 
is, a development that comes ahead of expectations—and that there 
ought to be a reserve or a surplus there ? 

Senator Jackson. That is right. 

Senator STENNIS. So that the Department of Defense would have 
complete discretion to use it on any forward movement or take advan- 
tage of any development that might occur ? 

Senator Jackson. Time is of the essence. It is important that we 
have the ability to prosecute a new breakthrough with speed. 

Senator Stennis. By “breakthrough” you mean some development 
— as the solid propellent for the missiles; some development that 

‘ame a little ahead of time ? 

Senator Jackson. The MINUTEMAN missile is the solid propel- 
lent. And it will be a far more reliable system than liquid propellents. 
There is no question about it. 

I would say that in another area that I referred to earlier—the sub- 
marine threat—it may well be that we can make a rapid breakthrough 
in the detection system. This is the most important problem that we 
face in antisubmarine warfare. 

Senator Stennis. You could not give a bill of particulars on that. 
And any figure you would give would be an estimate. 

But I hope you will make that estimate. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ronerrson. Mr. Chairman. I just want to comment on 
the overall strategy that my colleagues have been discussing. 


MILITARY STRATEGY OF THE SOUTH 


I hope everybody that wants to know about a strategy that lost in 
a tragic way for the South will read a new book ‘by Dr. Clifford Dowdy, 
of Richmond, entitled “The Death of a Nation.” 

Senator Cuavez. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Jackson. In any reading at all of the War Between the 
States, one cannot help but come to the respectful conclusion that the 
South had some of the finest military minds of all times. I say that 
impartially. 

We know that in the German military schools the tactics and strategy 
employed by southern generals is considered some of the finest. And 
General Rommel in 1936, I believe, spent 9 months studying the Battle 
of the Shenandoah Valley. 

And if the South had had a few more men there would have been 
no doubt about the final result. They were totally outnumbered in 
men. 
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But I do not think there is anyone who can dispute their professional 
ability. 

This Battle of Gettysburg illustrates the difference between offensive 
and defensive strategy. And Lee reached the conclusion that the 
South on a defensive program was bound to lose. 

Senator Jackson. Well, Rommel used the very tactics in north 
Africa. If I am not mistaken, he patterned his strategy after Gen- 
eral Lee’s thinking. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, the thing we have got to figure 
out now is which is our salvation—offensive or defensive. We cannot 
go all out for both, because like the South, we cannot afford it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, even if you had the dollars, Senator Rob- 
ertson, even if you assume that to be true, you get down to the ques- 
tion of human resources. 

We have just so much talent. And if we are going to use the best 
minds in trying to dig holes in the ground and build a Maginot line 

Senator Cuavez. Well, we need a few more “graybacks.” 

Senator Jackson. We lose our ability to maintain an effective re- 
taliatory system. 

Senator Rozertson. I want to thank Senator Jackson for coming 
here and giving us the benefit of his study and thought on this matter. 

Senator Cuavez. You have made a wonderful contribution, Senator 
Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for your time. 

Senator Cuavez. The next witness is Maj. Gen. B. J. Webster. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PRO- 
GRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE; HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT); BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. 
ROBERT S. MOORE (RETIRED) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Wesster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Secretary and Chief of Staff of the Air Force have reviewed with you 
our requirements for new obligating authority for the fiscal year 1959 ; 
certain aspects of the Soviet airpower threat and our existing capa- 
bilities to counter this threat as well as anticipated improvements in 
our capabilities; and the broad policies, force objectives, and future 
technological developments which governed the formulation of our 
budget request. 

My purpose today is to present briefly for your consideration some 
additional elements of the Air Force plans and programs on which 
this budget was prepared. 


BASIS FOR AIR FORCE 


The Secretary of Defense in his recent presentation to this com- 
mittee defined the essential military task which our forces must be 
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capable of carrying out to meet the Soviet threat. You will recall 
that he divided our essential needs into three broad categories: 

Our first need is for powerful retaliatory forces. 

Our second need is for forces and measures with which we can 
defend ourselves particularly from air attack. 

Finally, we must also have mobile and versatile forces which, with 
our allies, can deal with situations short of general war, or in gen- 
eral war do other essential jobs. 

Mr. McElroy’s definition of military tasks applies, of course, to all 
elements of the United States defense structure. My presentation 
will cover only 1 of the 3 major elements of that structure, the Air 
Force. 

Although this presentation is limited to Air Force plans and pro- 
grams, the Air Force recognizes that a composite of the efforts of the 
three services is necessary to accomplishment of the essential defense 
tasks to which Mr. McElroy referred. 

Within the context of these essential military tasks, the major ele- 
ments of the Air Force are divided into three functional fields (stra- 
tegic forces, tactical forces, and air defense forces) each of which is 
an important element of our overall essential military needs and each 
of which must meet certain important criteria. 


RETALIATORY FORCES—-STRATEGIC 


The strategic retaliatory forces of the Air Force constitute the 
primary deterrent capability and are the primary reliance in the 
event of war. 

If these forces are to meet the test of war, we must know they are 
operationally effective and sufficient to do the job. If they are to 
deter, the Soviets must know it too. 

To be operationally effective, the strategic force must be ready to 
react within minutes against an attack and in response to national 
will and direction. “Ready” means first, forces manned by experi- 
enced men who are highly trained and disciplined. To be ready 
constantly, these forces must have facilities at each base which will 
permit the fastest possible reaction to warning of attack. 

Alert facilities for crews, aircraft, and support equipment must be 
provided. Weapons must be loaded or immediately available. Spe- 
cial storage and handling requirements must be met. Finally, a com- 
munications system of guaranteed effectiveness must be in 24-hour 
operation. To be ready requires long hours of realistic training. 

This type of training is increasingly costly as we train with more 
modern weapons. ‘To stand constant alert requires equipment and 
men. 

FORCE SECURITY PROBLEM 


These forces must be secure; a security which can be provided 
through a variety of measures including force dispersal, “hardening” 
bases to insure survivability against attack, mobility, strong air de- 
fenses, strategic warning measures, and others. No single measure is 
sufficient. Ordinarily, a combination of several measures offers the 
best return on the security investment. 

For example, mobility is frequently mentioned as the answer to 
the force-security problem. The Air Force recognizes mobility as 
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possessing certain advantages. But we know that building in defen- 
sive mobility can seriously “reduce operational effectiveness. 

Force dispersal is an important measure by which we reduce the 
vulnerability of strategic forces. Of equal importance to their secu- 
rity is the effect of dispersal upon the ability of our forces to get off 
the ground rapidly toward their targets. Thus, dispersal affects 
offensive mobility, readiness, and security, and the str: itegic bomber 
forces are being dispersed on the basis of one B-52 squadron per base. 
Our goal for medium bomber dispersal is not more than 3 squadrons 
on 1 base. 


ABILITY TO PENETRATE AND DESTROY TARGET 


The final criterion by which the operational effectiveness of the 
retaliatory forces must be judged is the ability to penetrate to the 
target and destroy it. To achieve this capability sets up both quan- 
titative and qualitative requirements for the force. It requires a force 
of adequate size and suitable composition, trained crews, effective 
logistic support, and technical measures to overcome the advances in 
enemy defense systems. 


WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


General White has already discussed many of the weapons systems 
with which our strategic forces are and will be equipped. Reference 
was made to the HOUND DOG and other air-to-surface missiles, as 
well as various air-and-ground-launched decoys, such as: 


QUAIL AND GOOSE 


The QUAIL, a missile of the decoy variety to be carried by both 
B-47’s and B-52’s. It has been designed for release by the bombers 
to increase their chances of getting ‘to the t targets with their bomb 
loads. Another of these diversionar y missiles, the GOOSKE, has been 
designed for ground launch to aid the bomber force in penetrating 
tar get defenses. 


RASCAL 


The RASCAL, a warhead-carrying air-to-surface missile, is now 
in production and will be carried by the B-47. SAC crews are now 
air-launch firing this missile for training purposes. 


MINUTEMAN 


We have a new intercontinental ballistic-missile system in sight, 
alled the MINUTEMAN, that has particular interest. Present 
studies indicate that this solid-propellant missile will present few 
production problems, will be relatively easy to site and maintain, and 
holds promise of costing considerably less in terms of available 
resources than the first-generation missiles. 

A follow-on to the B-52 will be the B-70, a chemically propelled 
manned bomber to fly at 2,000 miles per hour, more than 3 times the 
speed of the B-52. 


NUCLEAR-POW ERED LONG-RANGE AIRCRAFT 


In due course the B-70 will be followed by a nuclear-powered long- 
range aircraft, whose development is-supported by the fiscal year 1959 
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budget. This aircraft offers promise not only as a trail blazer in 
the field of air propulsion, but also as a versatile vehicle of high mili- 
tary value. It wi in be useful as a missile launcher and cargo carrier, 
and has growth potential to lead or keep pace with other anticipated 
developments. 

Its nuclear propulsion system will give the aircraft almost unlimited 
endurance and a small number of these aircraft could maintain a con- 
tinuous strategic patrol near hostile territory, thereby improving our 
warning and reaction time. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, before we go into the tactical 
retaliatory forces, I would like to ask the general: Is there—since 
I have got to leave for another assignment, I would like to ask the 
question—he was here when Senator Jackson testified, and he quoted 
testimony of General LeMay, that we were not providing enough 
bomber wings for the 52’s, nor enough tankers for the retaliatory 
action that would stay the hand of aggression. 

Would you comment on that testimony ? 

General Wesster. Senator Robertson, General White, in his testi- 
mony to your committee, stated that he felt that the budget as sub- 
mitted was adequate, although certainly additional funds would pro- 
vide more modernization and provide for certain accelerations which 
might prove desirable. 

[ do not know that I can comment beyond that, sir. 

Senator Rosertrson. You do not feel at liberty, then, to go beyond 
the statement of the Chief of Staff that the budget estimate, in his 
opinion, was enough ? 

General Wesster. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Rogerrson. There you are, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I know. 

Senator Roserrson. You may proceed. 

General Wesster. I go now to retaliatory forces—tactical. 


RETALIATORY FORCES-—TACTICAL 


A second component of the retaliatory forces is our tactical forces, 
and included among their functions are the provision of theater air 
superiority and support of surface forces in the land-air battle. The 
tactical forces, to be operationally effective, must also meet certain 
criteria. 

They must be effectively deployed. In Europe tactical units are 
based in England and France as well as in Germany, where there is 
also a MATADOR missile force. These forces also operate periodi- 

cally in other European countries. The location of the force, its dis- 
persal, and its nuclear capability make it a factor of major importance 
in the military problem that the Soviet Union must solve before it 
can attack. 

In the Pacific our forces are fewer in number and operate over a 
larger area. They are in Korea, Okinawa, Japan, and the Philippines. 

In addition, fighters operate in and out of F ormosa, and there is a 
MATADOR missile unit permanently stationed there. In the broad 
sense Pacific deployments give us the same advantages which we real- 
ize in Europe. We have airpower present as t tangible evidence of our 
support to other nations in the battle against communism; and we 
have a real capability poised against possible Soviet-bloc targets. 
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MOBILITY OF TACTICAL FORCES 


Our tactical forces must be mobile. Certainly aircraft are inher- 
ently mobile, perhaps the most mobile of weapon systems. Yet, we 
must assure that our aircraft, after moving from distant bases from 
which they will perform strikes, can operate on arrival. This we 
define as offensive mobility. The inflight refueling capability required 
by strategic forces is also required by the tactical forces. 

We must have the capability to supply and support these forces 
wherever they may go for whatever period of time is necessary. This 
means airlift must be available and there must be appropriate support 
equipment and supplies ready for instant use. 


READINESS 


The last criterion of the effective tactical force is readiness. If, in 
these days of nuclear capability, there is a component of our force 
which is not ready on D-day, it is unlikely that this component can 
serve a useful purpose in deciding the outcome of the war. 

Contributing to the maintenance of the combat capability of the 
tactical force despite the reduction in size mentioned by General White 
will be some of the newer tactical weapon systems being provided. 


ADVANCED TACTICAL FIGHTER F-105 


The F—105 is an advanced tactical fighter now undergoing extensive 
tactical evaluation tests. It will carry nuclear weapons and has a 
growth potential which will permit development of an all-weather 
‘apability for round-the-clock tactical operations. An important 
advance in tactical air capability will be realized when the F-104 
supersonic fighter comes into the tactical inventory. 


SIDEWINDER 


The Navy-developed SIDEWINDER, an air-to-air missile, is 
also being procured for our tactical forces. This missile is guided 
by an infrared or heat-seeking device. It has been designed for 
destroying high performance aircraft from sea-level to altitudes over 
50,000 feet. 


BULLPUP 


As in the case of the strategic forces, the tactical forces must also 
have an effective air-to-surface missile to increase their penetration- 
to-target capability. The Navy-developed BULLPUP is being 
adapted for Air Force use. The missile will be especially effective 
against comparatively small and heavily defended interdiction-type 
targets. 


AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


With certain and precise strategic warning from intelligence sources 
the air-defense problem could be solved by destroying enemy aircraft 
and missiles on their bases before they were launched. However, 
recognizing that there may very well not be such strategic warning, 


we must be prepared to retaliate and inflict maximum damage on his 
strike capability. 
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Air-defense operations must be coordinated with great care to permit 
offensive forces to go out and come back with safety. Strategic bases 
and support facilities must be protected by active air defenses to the 
maximum possible extent. The Air Force, with its responsibilities 
in both air offense and air defense, has developed systems of control, 
operation, and liaison to assure the full integration of air offensive and 
defensive operations without which neither operation can succeed. 


MEASUREMENT OF AIR DEFENSE EFFECTIVENESS 


There also are essential criteria by which air defense effectiveness 
must be measured. The system must have the capability to provide 
earliest possible warning of attack. This requirement has led to the 
construction of the DEW line in the far north regions of Canada and 
Alaska. It caused the establishment of an airborne early warning 
capability patrolling the Pacific and the Atlantic. Another impor- 
tant part of the system is the mid-Canada radar line. Picket ships 
and airborne radar stations operate off both our coasts. Creation of 
a ballistic missile early warning system is underway. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FAR-OUT DEFENSE 


Air-defense forces must be organized and competent to engage the 
enemy quickly as far out from our national territory as possible. 
The overriding requirement for a far-out defense is readily apparent. 
First, the closer the enemy gets to his target the greater are his 
chances of reaching that target. We must expect Soviet development 
of air-to-surface missiles which can be launched miles from the in- 
tended target. We must try to prevent invading aircraft from get- 
ting close enough to launch any such device. 

Secondly, keeping in mind the destructive power of nuclear weap- 
ons, including fallout, with which an invading aircraft is almost sure 
to be armed, we must destroy as many of these weapons as far as pos- 
sible from population centers and friendly territories. 

These forces must also be prepared to conduct area defense with 
prompt response to fast-changing threats; and as a last-ditch measure, 
prepared to conduct close-in defense of selected essential targets. 
Continuous coordinated attack on an enemy along his entire route 
gives greater assurance that the attacking aircraft “will be destroyed. 


COMPLICATED GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


To bring all three capabilities to bear in the destruction of enemy 
weapon carriers requires a complicated ground environment of radar 
stations, electronic computers, and weapon-control devices. 

These must provide the capability for continuously following in- 
dividual hostile weapon carriers with radar or other means and for 
selecting and controlling hundreds of missiles and interceptor air- 
craft simultaneously. For these purposes, we supplement the vast 

radar network with a control system called SAGE. This system 
transmits, displays, and interprets information of enemy raids, and 
translates the decisions of air-defense personnel into intercept instruc- 
tions which guide missiles and interceptor aircraft to their targets. 
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SHORT-RANGE AIR-DEFENSE WEAPONS 


The probability that some part of a massive bomber attack will 
still be able to penetrate to its targets makes it apparent that there 
is an additional requirement for short-range air-defense missiles 
around a limited number of high-priority targets. Thus, the Air 
Force advocates an area defense by the BOMARC surface-to-air 
missile and manned interceptors such as the long-range, high-speed 
F-108 equipped with highly lethal air-to-air missiles and rockets, and 
augmented by close-in defense of certain critical targets by short- 
range missiles, such as the Army’s NIKE. 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


My preceding comments have been directed to a discussion of our 
military tasks, the criteria by which the effectiveness of our forces 
are measured, and some of the weapon systems to be provided by this 
fiscal year 1959 budget request. I would now like to highlight some 
of the major elements of our program through fiscal year 1959. 

In numbers of wings, our force structure will be reduced from 137 
wings at end fiscal year 1957 to 117 wings at end fiscal year 1958 and 
105 wings at end fiscal year 1959. The composition of our end fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 force is as follows: 


End fiscal End fiscal 





year 1958 year 1959 
IE MN ci ctenosin, sighed kunnid~aciieaabp b8anieckdsenkine Sele aeaae 44 43 
I Bo csi es nsebiinnyn sith dcr aonct id aabininin = Saale econ kee ence 45 35 
Air Defense Forces. ................- i didainboei thks dade buieadich caskbats al 28 27 
Total wings. -......-. iain = brine sete 117 105 


TOTAL MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The military personnel strength of the Air Force will reduce from 
an on-board strength of 919,800 at end fiscal year 1957 to 875,000 at 
end fiscal year 1958 and is programed to go to 850,000 at end fiscal 
year 1959. 

For fiscal year 1959, our total projected civilian strength is planned 
to be 322,713 direct hire and 62,947 contract hire foreign nationals. 

Pilot-training production will decrease due primarily to our de- 
cision to hold pilot graduates in service for 5 years and to the reduc- 
tion in our manned aircraft units. Technical training, on the other 
hand, will increase and reflects the importance and necessity of highly 
trained technicians to our combat capability. 

Reductions in our active aircraft inventory to approximately 18,000 
at end fiscal year 1959 and in flying hours to approximately 8 million 
hours in fiscal year 1959 reflects the downward trend in aircraft 
equipped units. Small increases in operational bases are programed ; 
increases resulting from SAC dispersal and new missile sites. 


ATR RESERVE FORCES 


The Air Force Reserve will have converted by the end of fiscal year 
1958 to a flying unit force composed of 15 wings or 42 squadrons of 
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troop carriers, 5 air-rescue squadrons, and 22 navigator-training 
squadrons. Except for an increase of three troop-carrier squadrons 
in fiscal year 1959, the program levels off with these units. 

The Air National ea tactical units are composed of fighter 
interceptor and tactical reconnaissance units with 24 wings or 83 
squadrons programed. 

Both the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard are con- 
tributing much to our day-to-day operations and will contribute 
greatly to our D-day capability. Additional presentations on these 
two vital components of our overall defense capability are scheduled 
at a later date. 

CONCLUSION 


This concludes my presentation on Air Force plans and programs 
upon which our fiscal year 1959 budget request was developed. Ad- 
ditional information on the weapon systems to be procured and sup- 
ported by this budget will be discussed during the presentations on 
aircraft and missile procurement, aircraft and missile support, and 
res@arch and development. 

Senator Cuavez. Any questions, Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brinces. No, not at this time. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General Webster. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL WHITE 


General Frrepman. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, so that there won’t 
be any misunderstanding, if I might read into the record at this point 
the statement which General White made in his earlier presentation 
regarding his opinion of the 1959 budget. 

Senator Cuavez. We would be glad to get his views, yes. 

General Frrepman. Thank you, sir. 

In concluding his presentation, General White stated and I quote: 

In formulating the 1959 defense program I know that the recommendations 
of the Air Force were given careful consideration by the Secretary of Defense 
and the President. The Air Force portion of the budget is tight but I feel that 


if we are provided the funds cited by Secretary Douglas as our absolute re- 


quirement, we will be able to meet the immediate objectives as we know them 
now. 


I say this with confidence since the Secretary of Defense has assured me 
that as new concepts or new capabilities develop which call for additional 
funds, we may properly present such new requirements to him for his prompt 
consideration. I assure you that this we will not hesitate to do. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator CHAvez. Who is the next witness? 

General FrrepMan. The next presentation is mine. 
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Air Force Bupeetr 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) ; MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, 
DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND 
PROGRAMS; AND GEN. ROBERT MOORE, RETIRED 


EXPENDITURE PROBLEMS IN FISCAL YEAR 1957-58 


General FrrepMan. The purpose of my presentation is to outline for 
the committee the fiscal aspects of the Air Force budget request for 
fiscal year 1959. Mr. Garlock, the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Financial Management), and I will be happy to enlarge upon 
any part of this material as the committee may desire. 

Before discussing the details of our fiscal year 1959 request and how 
it was developed, we believe it would be helpful to the committee to 
review briefly the expenditure problem which was first brought to your 
attention last spring, particularly as that problem related to the 
administration of our fiscal year 1958 budget and to the formulation of 
our fiscal year 1959 estimates. 

You will recall that the expenditure estimates for the Department of 
Defense which were contained in the fiscal year 1958 budget eee 
to Congress a year ago totaled $36 billion for fiscal year 1957 and $ 
billion for fiscal year 1958. The Air Force amounts included in i 
totals were $16.95 billion for fiscal year 1957 and $17.6 billion in fises1 
year 1958. 

Senator Cuavez. Isthat the total including construction? 

General FrrepMANn. Yes, sir. 


CHANGE IN EXPENDITURE PATTERN 


By the end of March last year, however, it became rather clear that 
there had been a somewhat abrupt and quite substantial change in 
our expenditure pattern. This resulted from a number of factors in- 
cluding (1) the success we had achieved in shortening lead times; 
bringing the point of expenditure up to 8 to 10 months closer to the 
point of obligation; (2) the financing of our ballistic missile programs 
on an annual incremental basis; and (3) the increased resort to prog- 
ress payments by contractors whose contracts contained such pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reproductions of these charts behind the 
statement for your use, sir. 


CURRENT NET BXPENDITURE ESTIMATE 


This chart shows the change in expenditure trends in major pro- 
curement accounts which resulted from these factors. Expenditures 
during the first year are up from 5 percent to 15 percent; second year 
up from 30-35 percent to 40-47 percent, on the average. Changes of 
this magnitude naturally invalidated our previous expenditure esti- 
mates. The current net expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1958 is 
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$18,441 million. This is inclusive of an estimated $130 million in 
expenditures from the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


Expenditure patterns in major procurement appropriations 





1st year 2d year Subsequent 
years 


Percent Percent Percent 
Before November 1956-March 1957_............-----.----- 2. 5 30-35 
After November 1956-March 1967_............................ | 15 40-47 38-45 





DEVELOPMENT FISCAL YEAR 1959 ESTIMATE 


This committee will recall that our procedure for the development 
of budget estimates for prior years has followed the pattern: (a) 
development of the program; (0) pricing of the program by field 
agencies and operating activities; (c) review and adjustment of field 
estimates by headquarters; and, finally (d) adjustment. of estimates 
and program to accord with the actions of higher review authorities 
and the Congress. 

For fiscal year 1959, because of our expenditure problem in fiscal 
vear 1957 and its effect on the fiscal year 1958 financial plans, the 
Secretary of Defense, for the first time, established definite dollar 
objectives as a basis for the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates. The 
Air Force objective was $18.1 billion for both expenditures and new 
obligational authority for fiscal year 1959. 

These objectives were established during last summer and were, 
of course, much too late to influence the field agencies’ estimates or, 
for that matter, the basic program data on which they were based. 
For this reason, the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates were prepared 
largely by the Air Staff. These revised estimates were reviewed 
with the field commands and the budget as submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Defense represented the net result of these reviews. 


HIGH PRIORITY PROJECTS 


While we were in the process of review of the estimate for fiscal 
year 1959, it became obvious that there were a number of high priority 
projects which could not be accommodated within the expenditure 
objectives which had been established for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal 
year 1959. 

The Secretary of Defense authorized us to submit additional re- 
quirements, separately, over and above the basic objectives program. 
The subsequent reviews resulted in the approval of Air Force require- 
ments for a total amount of $18,954 million in new obligational au- 
thority, of which $910 million was placed in the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental appropriation which has been enacted, and $18,044 
million was approved as the Air Force request for new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1959. 

Still later, as Secretary Douglas has pointed out, approval was 
granted for an additional $614 million request for acceleration of 
other programs; the military career incentive legislation costs were 
revised to conform to the legislation enacted; and a change was pro- 
posed in the treatment of the proceeds from sale of scrap and salvage. 
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The cumulative effect of all of these actions was to bring our fiscal 
year 1959 estimate to its present total of $18,654 million, which does 
not reflect House action. Of this total, $17,652 million is in the 
request now under consideration while the balance, about $1 billion 
for military construction, will be considered at a later date. 

Senator Brincrs. Let me interrupt you there. 


REVENUE FROM SALE OF SCRAP AND SALVAGE 


How do you treat revenue from scrap and salvage and what is the 
proposed change, General ? 

General FrrepMan. We have a special appropriation for scrap and 
salvage which for the Air Force runs about $10 million or $12 million 
a year. Under the proposed amendment, the second amendment to the 
fiscal year 1959 budget, scrap and salvage s sales proceeds would be 
treated as a reimbursement to the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation, to cover the cost actually incurred in the preparation of the 
scrap and salvage for its sale, sir. 

Senator Brinces. In other words, it goes back for reuse within the 
Air Force. 

General Frrepman. That would be correct, sir. Only to the extent 
of cost, however, sir; the actual cost of performing the work. 

Senator Brinees. Explain that again. 

General FrrepmMan. General Moore, will you comment on that ? 

General Moore. They have authority to use the proceeds of sale of 
scrap and salvage to prepare the scrap for sale. It is not a line item 
inthe appropriation bill. It isa general provision. 

Senator Brinces. The final proceeds you receive go into the United 
States Treasury, is that right? 

General Moorr. Less the amount required for the processing. 

Senator Cuavez. Preparing for another sale? 

General Moore. That is right. 

General Frrepman. The legislation proposed in the President’s sub- 
mission does indicate that we would report to the Congress, I believe 
quarterly on the actual receipts and payments into the operation and 
maintenance appropriation: so that the Congress would have a cur- 
rent indication as to what those receipts were, sir. 

Senator Brinces. General Friedman, what will that amount to 
in the course of a year? 

General Frrepman. Sir, our costs, as I indicated previously, were 
within the $10 million or $12 million authorized. It would be my 
assumption on this particular legislation that those costs would in- 
crease. The reason I say that is that the current provisions do restrict 
the specific charges which can be made against the account; whereas, 
there is a broader interpretation under the proposed language to in- 
clude all costs associated with scrap and salvage as a charge to the 
sale receipts, sir. 

Senator Brinces. There is a different approach. And there is quite 
a lot of comment on scrap and salvage now. 

T just wanted for the record, just what your procedure was. 

IT guess most Senators from this committee were advised this morn- 
ing of this carrier being put into scrap, demanding this committee 
appropriate the money to buy the carrier back. So it is a subject of 


interest to the committee. And I think it is well to have it clear just 
what it is. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


General FriepMan. The figure of $18,654 million which I discussed 
previously does include approximately a billion dollars for military 
construction which will be considered at a later date. 

Now, getting into the amendments to the fiscal year 1959 budget. 

This chart shows the Air Force oars and appropriations in- 
volved in the amendments to the fiscal year 1959 budget. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Fiscal year 1959 amendments to budget document new obligational authority 
H. DOC, 364 
{Millions of dollars] 


Aircraft Aircraft Research 




















Military 
Programs and missile | and missile | and | construc- Total 
procure- | support | develop- | tion 
ment | ment 
————_|—_——__|_____| ie 
B-52/K C-135 398. 7 24.3 Gis ceases giana 423.0 
Guided air missile 77 (HOUND DOG).- 74.7 | Bes is oh Gi ccietdennk ae 91.0 
Solid propellent ballistic missile 45.0 | BU Seeekpatccardaielescnae isan | 50. 0 
Intercontinental ballistic missile (TITAN) | 4.1) 9.0 36.9 50.0 
subtotal 518.4 49.7 * 9.0 | 36.9 | 614.0 
Less funds to be included in supple- 
mental request. - oP akbotoe —36.9 | —36.9 
Potal, this request 518.4 | 49.7 | 9.0 | o | 577.1 
8. DOC. 103 
phrenic 
Program Military | Reserve Air National Total 
personnel personnel | Guard 
Military pay increases. 190.9 | 3.3 2.2 196. 4 


B-52/KO-135 PROGRAM 


The first item, the B-52/KC-135 program was increased by $423 
million. This will permit us to keep open the center line of the B-52 
production plant at a sustaining rate during the critical period of 
ICBM development, and insure a reorder capability during that 
period. 

Quantitatively, it provides for 39 more B-52’s and 26 more KC— 
135’s, in the established 3 bombers to 2 tankers ratio, together with 
necessary ground support equipment. 


HOUND DOG MISSILE FUNDS 


The additional $91 million for the GAM-77, the HOUND DOG 
missile, would enable us to procure more of this highly important 
defense penetration aid, and result in the planned equipping of B—52 
squadrons with this missile earlier than would otherwise be possible. 

One hundred million dollars has also been added to accelerate the 
rITAN and the solid propellent ballistic missile programs. 

Some of these amounts were increased by the House, as Secretary 
Douglas indicated in his statement to the committee. This chart 
also reflects the recent budget amendments on the estimates for career 
incentive legislation costs. 
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HOUSE INCREASES 


Senator Cuavez. As a general rule, how do the increases made by 
the House compare with the budget recommendation ? 

General Frrepman. Sir, to give you a recap on that: The House 
considered a budget submission of $17,456 million. That was their 
original consideration. 

n June 6, that was amended by the amount of this career incen- 
tive legislation, $196 million; to a total Presidential request equaling 
$17,652.8 million. 

The House passed $17,797.6 million, sir; or the difference between 
the two of $144.5 million, approximately. 

Senator Cuavez. The House figures were the largest? 

General Frrepman. That is the House figures plus certain items. 

I should indicate there is about $9 million which the Air Force 
does not reclama, and which is ground into the $144 million difference 
that I spoke of earlier, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


General Frrepman. Our third chart compares the fiscal year 1959 
new obligational authority request both as originally submitted and 
as changed by budget amendments, with the fiscal year 1957 appro- 
priations and the fiscal year 1958 appropriations, including supple- 
mentals. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


New obligational authority by appropriation 


[Millions of dollars] 














Fiscal year 1959 
Actual, | Actual, | | 
Appropriations | fiscal | fiscal | Budget amendment | 
| year | year Budget |_ suit _| 
| 1957 1958 ! docu- | Total 
ment | H. Doc. | 8. Doc 
| | 364 103 
| | 
Aircraft and missile procurement__.___._-- 6,848.5 | 5,886.0 | 5,888.8 BE Cesena 6, 407. 2 
RES SR a oe RE Se | (5,618. 6)| (4,528. 5)| (4, 064. 5)! GED tindnin cane | (4, 463. 2) 
NG oi ec atkctenwocccncoccsancesuno| (lp ae Oe (apne ©). GL, Bene IW Th anadcneed (1, 944. 0) 
Aircraft and missile support__.....--_---- 1, 140.0 1,531.5 | 2,146.0 | MLA Vinswpascaal 2, 195. 7 
Military construction_.-_........------.-- | 1,228.0 | 1,420.0 2 955. 0 ABAD: Penciaaennd | 2991.9 
Operation and maintenance__...._......-- | 3,742.7 | 4,092.1 Oe Lan cokes caediiet, a 
i ag, eee oe | 8,690.3 3,801.6 | 3,737.0 se ohhh 190.9 | 3,927.9 
Research and development -_-___....-.-..--- | 710.0 | 691.0 | 719.0 | WW Sestcconcen | 728. 0 
Reserve personne]______.-__- caiennae ein 59.3 | 55.0 to ae 3.3 | 53.8 
Dar DOM GS sn enn cnn nm | 258. 7 263.0 POEs d foctiwcuncs 2.2} %249.9 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military | | | | 
See OS Se disdiath a Sioa 10.0 10.0 | ee eee | 4—12.0 |.......... 
Military nei itwieredées 5... 55.5525 4 12 il ct ce 1: 3OORO Licc. 22 ..| § —188.0 |......--.- 








| 
{ 


ON aetna ded ahidGocsicocestende 17, 687.5 | 17,750.2 | 18, 044.0 | 614.0 | —3.6 18, 654. 4 


1 Includes $910.000,000 fiscal year 1958 supplemental enacted by Public Law 85-322, 85th Cong. 

2 Proposed for later transmission. 

# Includes $9,600,000 for Air National Guard construction proposed for later transmission. 

4 Sec. 611 of 8. Doc. 103 provides for treatment of these costs as a reimbursement to the “‘ Operation and 
maintenance”’ appropriation. 

5 President’s budget provided an estimate for military pay increases totaling $188,000,000. This was re- 
fiected under the caption ‘‘ Proposed for Later Transmission.”” 8. Doc. 103 revises this amount to a total of 
$196,400,000 which represents the costs for increases provided by Public Law 85-422. 
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This comparison is essentially the same as that which we present each 
year ; however, year-to-year comparisons, on this basis only, have rela- 
tively little significance, since changes in new obligational authority 
figures alone do not reveal underlying program and price changes. 
Neither are sources of financing, such as recoupments, reimbursements, 
and so on, reflected in this comparison. 

To illustrate the first point, the fiscal year 1959 NOA estimate for 
aircraft and missile procurement is not very much greater, in total, 
than the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1958, the difference being 
less than 9 percent. But when we look at the split of this total between 
aircraft funds and missile funds we find a more significant difference 
in fiscal year 1959 as compared with the 2 prior fiscal years. 

Illustrating our ea point, although the fiscal year 1959 NOA 
request is only $521 million more than the amount of the fiscal year 
1958 appropriation in this account, when other financing is taken into 
consideration we find that the programs financed in this account differ 
by $1,222 million over the 2 fiscal years. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


This depicts the history of the “Aircraft and missile support” appro- 
priation over the last several years to illustrate further that a change 
in the amount of new obligational authority from year to year is not 
in itself an indication of program magnitude or accomplishment, nor 
is it indicative of fiscal activity as a whole. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Aircraft and missile support, fiscal years 1955-59 


[Millions of dollars] 


























| 

| | Unobli- | Unex- 

| New obli- | Obliga- | Net ex- | gated bal- pended 

Fiscal year Program | gational | tions penditures | ance, end balance, 

authority | of year end of 

| year 
———— — — —— —_— SS —— —| — $$ |] —__________. 
1955.-. oe toi 1, 136.1 647.4 863. 1 1, 066. 4 | 1, 598.8 2, 981.0 
iis HG alpphins déciasent ht csdaaloeiph 973. 5 349.9 1, 274. 4 1, 182.0 752.0 2,001.9 
1957... cdidiehentqaiddiciebeae 1, 392.3 1, 140.0 1, 630. 6 932. 9 422. 1 2, 203.3 
1958 basic. a dicneie 1, 296. 7 1,171.5 . 
ima, 300.0 | aan 0 1, 633. 0 | 1, 380. 0 421.1 2, 313. 0 
1959...-- ieiedStSLS 2, 270. 7 | 2, 195. 7 2, 154. 6 | 1, 741.6 537.2 2, 557.1 

| 











PROGRAMING PROBLEMS 


This appropriation has been a most troublesome one in past years. 
It provides the ground-support equipment for the major items of 
hardware purchased in the “Aircraft and missile procurement” appro- 
priation as well as the highly technical ground electronic and commu- 
nication equipment which provide support for the Air Force as a 
whole. 

Thus, there have been the difficulties of programing literally thou- 
sands of individual items in support of hundreds of program ele- 
ments. There have been design and specification problems due to the 
fact that much of the equipment purchased from this appropriation 
must fit exactly the requirements of highly technical major items of 
equipment. 
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There have been specification changes throughout the development 
and production cycles. And there have, of course, been production 
capacity limitations in many of the specialized industries involved. 

The net result of these difficulties in the past has been that we have 
been unable to utilize fully the funds made available, and the balance 
between aircraft and missile procurement and missile support has 
become badly upset. 

However, over the past 3 years, these difficulties have been gradually 
overcome. In fiscal year 1958, really for the first time, we find our- 
selves able to contract for badly needed items of ground-support 
equipment and electronic gear for the Air Force and without the full 
dollar resources to do so. 

For fiscal year 1959 then, for the first time, we are making a major 
effort to bring the funding level of this appropriation into a realistic 
balance with that of the “Aircraft and missile procurement” 
appropriation. 

Our request for new obligational authority for fiscal year 1959 is 
$2,195.7 million, which is approximately $1 billion more than the 
basic appropriation for fiscal year 1958 and $664 million more than 
the total of the basic and supplemental appropriations for that year. 

This chart shows that, although our new obligational authority has 
varied widely from year to year, our obligational activity has actually 
progressed steadily since 1955. 

We believe that our forecast of obligational activity for fiscal year 
1959 is well within our capabilities. 

Mr. Gartock. General Rawlings, commander, Air Material Com- 
mand, called me last evening, because this is a critical area. He as- 
sured me, on the basis of a flash report, that he was within less than 
$15 million of reaching the figure that we had forecast. So, that is 
further indication that this type of equipment is now procurable, 
which has been the big problem in this appropriation. Thank you. 

General Frrepman. Thank you, Mr. Garlock. It is still somewhat 
less than that needed to achieve true balance between the major pro- 
curement appropriations. 


OBLIGATION AL TREND SINCE 1955 


As a matter of interest, this next chart shows the obligational trend 
since 1955, by program years, for this support appropriation. You 
will note that, in the first year of the programs, we are now operating 
at approximately an 85-percent obligation rate as opposed to less than 
50 percent 3 years ago, and that obligations in subsequent years of the 
programs are correspondingly less. 





| 
| 
| 





' 
' 
; 
} 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


Aircraft and missile support, obligational trends, fiscal years 1955-59 

















[Millions of dollars] 
lst year 2d year 3d year 4th year 
Program 
Program year amount 
Obligated| Per- |Obligated| Per- |Obligated| Per- |Obligated| Per- 
| cent cent cent cent 
| tases cee pig el te Mca 
iid ate tteediccickentnancdin 1, 136.1 638.1 | 56.2 .8 | 26.7 149.5 | 13.2 30. 0 2.6 
Bhs tht ntenedbndnisnauine 973. 5 676.3 | 69.5 214.0 | 22.0 40.2} 4.1 21.7 2.2 
De tei ini 1, 392.3 1, 166.1 | 83.8 123.4 8.9 64.4 Esa Aiba ca aae 
SR Rk ch nddned 1, 296. 7 1,078.2 | 83.1 78.6 6.1 |n-n----nen]----en]-~a---s-no}o-enne 
1958 supplemental. --.__-- 360. 0 330.0 | 91.6 SR 1 Be Fc. eh ei eee iow 
a es 2, 270.7 | 1, 952.4 | 86.0 | te a cal | SN eae  saieeditltciaaasecnilli cds 
! 





The same trend is indicated for expenditures on the next chart, al- 


though you will note a slight distortion due to the late start on the 
supplemental for fiscal year 1958. 


(The chart referred to follows :) 
Aircraft and missile support, expenditure trends, fiscal years 1955-59 
{In millions of dollars} 


| 

















[st year 2d year 3d year 4th year 
| Program | 
Program year | amount | | 
| | Expendi-| Per- | Expendi-| Per- | Expendi-| Per- | Expendi-| Per- 
tures | cent | tures | cent | tures | cent | tures | cent 
itniticnnan Peeebnenanste 1, 136.1 8.1 | 82. 9 | 7.3 354.8 | 31.2 531.3 | 29.2 249.7 22.0 
Wi iidenctinavisnwememnaetawigh | 973. 5 | 138.9 | 14.3 336.6 | 34.6 223.9 | 23.0 243.0 25.0 
Si dSinnundindlan<n --| 1,392.3} 2022/1645) 47341340] 398.0 | 28.6 |... Bivdins 
1958 be asic . ..| 1,296. 7 | 268.0 | 20.7 453.0 | 34.9 | } 
1958 suppleme ntal_ 360. 0 57.0 | 15.8 SS CUED Scactkscdccnkenenas 
10M ga Soanatcte <atlliy | 2,270.7 | 465.6 | 20.5 


In this appropriation, expenditures are a more accurate measure of 
deliveries of equipment to the Air Force than in the “Aircraft and 
missile procurement” appropriation, because of the fact that progress 
payments do not play such a large part in the expenditure pattern 
for the support area. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Symineton. In this presentation that you are making, do 
you ask for any reclama? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Symineron. Does that come later ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; that would follow in each individual 
appropriation. Ican summarize for you. 

Senator Symineron. Are you going to come to that yourself? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I I speak very briefly to it. There will be 
other witnesses. 

Senator Symrneton. There are going to be other witnesses to take 
up the categories in more detail. 

General FrrepMan. In more detail categories; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


26879—58——55 
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PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1957, 1958, AND 1959 


General Frrepman. The next chart shows the program requirements 
for the 3 fiscal years—1957, 1958, and 1959. These figures, in addi- 
tion to new obligational authority, take into account recoupments of 
prior years’ funds, reimbursements, and transfers in and out. In the 
case of the no-year appropriations, the amounts shown include obli- 
gations to be areal! in subsequent years as well as in the fiscal year 
which identifies the program. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Air Force programs by appropriation 
[Millions of dollars] 





























Fiscal year 1959 

| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | | 

Appropriations 1957 1958 Budget amendment | 
Budget |_ le. __| Total 

document 

\H. Doc. 364) 8. Doc. 103 | 

| 

j ! 

Aircraft and missile procure- 

SOOM. Aichi d 8, 087.1 | 6, 041. 5 | 6, 746.0 | Ee eee | 7, 264. 4 
RR ta Ri nertacenss (6, 452. 2) (4, 577. 3) (4, 921. 7) TE in dicbuecnaas (5, 320. 4) 
SINS eee eee (1, 634.9)} (1, 464. 2) (1, 824. 3) Ge Eickinsatetmaee | (1,944. 0) 

Aircraft and missile support -- 1, 392. 3 | 1, 656. 7 1 2,221.0 Epil adckusiawsy 2, 270. 7 
Military construction_---_.--- 1,181.9 | 1, 345.0 1, 143.0 | | eee 1,179.9 
Operation and maintenance__- 3, 973. 5 4, 221.4 GS b.. cncadccses 15.0 | 4, 368. 9 
Military personnel____._.___-. 3, 743. 9 3, 827.9 A ee iss 190.9} 3,954.2 
Research and development _. 725.8 | 702. 2 724. 8 | RO 1... | 733.8 
Reserve personnel ---_.......- 46.7 50.0 GOD Bivcesictwacn 3.3 | 53.8 
Air National Guard__--_--.--- 249. 3 | 243. 1 | See ide 33 250.0 
Preparation for sale or salvage | | 

of military property -_....--- 8.8 | 10.0 BN  ditesiernes —12.0 <Saahng sowie 

Military pay increases_.......|......-...-- |------------ eee Bias. ODE. © hoc ciwasines 
Pitek ae ek | 19,409.3 | 18,097.8 | 219, 450.3 | 614.0 11.4 | 20, 075.7 








1 Does not include $195 million of additional program requirements which will be financed by repro- 
graming to the extent that design and production delays develop during the year. ' 

2 Includes program amounts associated with appropriation items which are reflected jin the President’s 
budget under the caption, ‘‘Proposed for later transmission.”’ 


It is on this program requirements basis that the various elements 
of our fiscal year 1959 request will be presented. In this manner the 
committee and the Congress can better evaluate specific programs in 
terms of total end costs, rather than consider only that part of the 
total cost which the pending new obligational authority request rep- 
resents. 

SOURCES OF FINANCING PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Turning now to the next chart I will discuss briefly the sources of 
financing for the program requirements for fiscal year 1959. 


| 
| 
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Total Air Force program by source of financing 


— of oneal 











Source Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 } 1959 
— —_——— -—— —-——— — To — | — 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - - | 17, 687.5 17, 750. 2 18, 654. 4 
Actual recoupment of prior-year funds_--_-. Soden mmeeets | 1, 185. 4 38.2 555. 0 
Anticipated recoupment from prior-year fandé iit ia. ETRE SE 3.6 289.2 
Unobligated portion fiscal year 1958 supplemental for military | 
Ro nS pe gdin since cakeccssempippenedentepday See siteailh aeas lacknd = seeaae in 180. 0 
Funds to be applied to subsequent year Program... aa be we —41. 5 | COREL T Bien dckesde withie 
Cash transfers. ..........- ms shel Anivieretaann cielglaeanl 10. 2 | SHED. bencwaaneghbeltie 
Comparative transfers- - -- aa pees desoeag 28.7 Se Rabid ba eked de 
Funds not obligated in annual AS ED EEN —34.0 | Sees 
Anticipated reimbursements: - --- ons Schad aes taeeeay (573. 0) | (718. 6) | (397. 1) 
Military assistance fund reservations.....___..-_-..----__- 219.0 SUB oii 
Other -_. ; . Saeapae indeandigate | 354.0 | 406.6 | 397.1 
Total vie i ; adtareh Saekedsiedenaee 19, 409.3 18, 097.8 20, 075.7 











First is the new obligational authority we are requesting in the 
amount of $18,654 million—this includes, as I stated earlier, about 
$1 billion to be transmitted later to cover military construction legis- 
lation. 

The next source we term “recoupment.” Recoupments occur through 
program cutbacks, contract changes, modification of spares require- 
ments against prior programs, or through price renegotiation upon 
completion of contracts. The $555 million shown as actual recoup- 
ment of prior-year funds results from cutbacks made during fiscal 
year 1958 in the aircraft and missile procurement program. 


HANDLING OF RECOUPMENTS 


Senator CuAvez. What do you do with the recoupments? How are 
they handled. 

General FriepMan. The recoupments, sir, are handled to derive a net 
against our program requirement. Say we had a program require- 
ment of a billion dollars; if we had $500 million in recoupment, our 
request to you for NOA, forgetting all other elements o financing, 
would be at $500 million, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Mr. C hairman, if I may interrupt ? 

Senator CHavez. Go ahead. 


EFFECT OF LABOR COSTS ON PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Senator Bripers. On the awarding of an Air Force contract, we will 
say for a hundred of XYZ planes to ABC company, and you award 
it on either a bid basis or on some sort of a basis which you believe is 
attractive for the Government, is it true that on these contracts—the 
successful company has labor trouble and the price of labor goes up 10 
cents an hour—that the cost is automatically added to the price of the 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. May I speak on that, Senator? 

Not automatically. It would depend on the type of contract; 
whether it is a cost contract, or whether it is a fixed contract, or an 
incentive contract. The fixed-price contract, which is unusual in large 
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aircraft procurement, in the fixed-price contract it wouldn’t be open 
to renegotiation. 

With certain of the other kinds of contracts, it is open for recon- 
sideration, but not automatically. 

Senator Brinces. The story has got around—— 

Mr. Gar.ock. Senator, we might as well agree that most of the 
10 cents would probably be passed on to the Government. 

Senator Brinces. The story has gotten around that one of the 
reasons for the defense costs, and particularly laying at the door of 
the Air Force—I listened to it yesterday with a group of Senators— 
is that it is almost automatic; also that» these companies have no 
real incentive to keep their costs down because on a particular thing 
like that they just almost automatically accede to the demands of, 
we will say, their employees, and that it almost takes the company 
out of the role of private enterprise, because they know they can 
pass it on to the Government. 

Now, that is a very great weakness in our system. ' And I want you 
to know that there are a lot of people thinking about it and a lot of 
people objecting to it. And as you see defense costs rising so terrifi- 
cally, and even though those of us who are for strong defense of this 
country and strong exponents of the Air Force, as well, are taking 
criticism on that particular point. 

Mr. Gartock. I am glad you brought this up. This is a matter of 
considerable concern to the Air Force too. It 1s very difficult to know 
just where the Government, through the Air Force or the Navy or 
other contract people, steps into these private negotiations. 

Generally we have tried to stay out of them. I would say that the 
addition of this 10 cents an hour or whatever it is is not automatic. 
But it wouldn’t be fair to leave the impression that certainly most 
of it is not automatic. It wouldn’t be fair to leave the impression 
that certainly most of it doesn’t finally show up in our price. The 
pressure on the company 





ATTITUDE OF INDUSTRY 


Senator Brinces. It was reported to me that a representative of the 
company—I don’t know how official he was—said, “What do we care, 
the Air Force solves this thing.” 

Now that is a very poor attitude for a company to assume. And 
they are going to run into trouble if it gets too widespread. 

Mr. Gartock. Your interest in this, I think, will help in the prob- 
lem, sir. 

Now, this problem varies with us depending upon the percentage of 
defense business that the company has. A company where the de- 
fense business may represent 10 or 15 percent, they can’t just pass it 
all on. Because they will be making that same kind of raise across 
the board. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the big ones ? 

Mr. Gartock. The ones that have a much higher percentage, they 
pass more of it on. The large aircraft companies at this time all 
have substantial private business: It is a very serious problem, sir. 

Senator Brivers. And it is one that I think deserves the attention 
certainly of the Air Force, but also all agencies of the Government. 
I happen to have been getting this about the Air Force on some 2 or 3 


ee 
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contracts that were called to my attention. It isa very great weakness 
in the armor of the Air Force in presenting the budget and having 
this committee of the Congress act on it. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR 


If labor gets the idea they can get anything and the companies—I 
don’t say that all companies have that attitude—and I don’t say that 
all officials of the offending companies have that attitude; but I say 
it is too general. And it is leaving the procedure open to vulnera- 
bility, if it continues, it is going to be one of the items which we will 
have to tackle to keep down costs on appropriations for the Air Force 
particularly. ; : . 

So I hope that you will go into it and watch it. This committee is 
very concerned about it. 

Senator Dworsuak. Probably we might approach it in a different 
way. Can you give us the cost of a B-47, a B-52, and a B-58? 

Mr. Gartock. I can, but it wouldn’t be quite—I am sure you realize 
that the difference in price is not merely a matter of difference in labor. 


RISING COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Senator Dworsuak. I realize that. But I also realize from the 
testimony that has been submitted to this committee during these 
recent hearings, current hearings, that we are rapidly being priced 
out of national defense; that it is becoming so expensive that prob- 
ably we have to cancel out contracts for ships and planes and missiles 
because we can’t afford to have them. 

Now, the members of this committee are primarily concerned about 
getting value for the dollars that we appropriate; because if we don’t, 
as I think the Secretary of Defense said down at Quantico here re- 
cently, we may be facing an annual budget of $65 billion by 1970. 

Well, if that should eventuate, then we had better just throw in 
the sponge and quit; because we can’t afford to have national defense 
with everybody considering it a glorified WPA. I didn’t say they 
do. But we must not permit reaching that stage. 

It seems you people who are responsible for the financial policies 
of the Defense Department should be alerted to the need of preventing 
these unnecessary increases in the cost of defense. 

I think you will agree with me on that. 

Mr. Gartock. I certainly agree with you. 

Senator DworsHax. And in the observations I have made of your 
activities, I am sure that you have inclinations along that line. But 
the facts are incontrovertible that prices are going up so rapidly 
people come in from the Defense Department and say we can’t buy 
what we BeaRer Ne need to defend this country because the cost is too 
great. That is a serious a 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, it is. It not only applies to the Air Force, 
but the Army and Navy should act accordingly, too. 

Senator Brivces, I just wanted to say to Mr. Garlock, General 
Friedman, and General Webster, that I was talking about the Air 
Force because you are before us now. 

It applies also to the Navy and the Army, particularly in their 
missile programs where they are just as bad offenders as the Air 
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Force ever was on this. It is reaching a point where if the services 
don’t do something about it, the Congress will have to do so. It is 
one of the very vulnerable points on which we can be attacked and 
on which the services can be attacked. 

As you well know, that this committee has always been very gen- 
erous in its support of national defense. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General Friedman. 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL ANTICIPATED RECOUPMENTS 


The $289.2 million in anticipated recoupment, we expect to realize 
before the end of fiscal year 1959 from such actions as were described 
a moment ago. I will discuss recoupments further, in the appropria- 
tion highlights. 

The next source—the unobligated portion of the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental for military construction, amounting to $180 “million— 
is committed, of course, for items already begun. 

Anticipated reimbursements in the amount of $397.1 million, largely 
for services performed for other agencies, provide the balance of the 
financing with which we expect to support our program requirements 
during fiscal year 1959. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Our estimate of fiscal year 1959 obligations amounts to $19,788.5 
million, of which $19,265.1 million was reflected in the original fiscal 
year 1959 budget, and $523.4 million was added by the budget amend- 
ments. 

These two charts compare our expected obligational activity for 
fiscal year 1959 with that of fiscal year 1958—$19,702.4 million, and 
fiscal year 1957—$18,883.1 million. 

(The charts referred to follow: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORC 
AIR FORCE OBLIGATIONS - FY 1957, 1998 AND 1959" 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





sete 19, 702.4 19, 788, 5 
} yjOther ¢ 1,037. 6] 
fo Constr. 0: Constr, $ 1,179.9 
Constr. $1, 181. 93 ere a wn 
16, 000 ‘ pee 8 sess 4 
OPER. & MAINT. 
& 
MIL. PERS: 
12, 000 MIL. PERS. . : $8, 323.1 


SUTIT.4 


8, 000 


PROCUREMENT PROCUREMENT 
4,000 $8, 981.1 } $9, 247.9 


FY 1957 FY 1958 FY 1959 


* INCLUDES OBLIGATIONS IN ANTICIPATION OF REIMBURSEMENTS. 


oo 
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Air Force obligations, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959,' by appropriation 








[Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1959, estimated 
Fiseal Fiscal 
Appropriations year 1957,|year 1958, Budget amendment 
actual ’ estimated Budget 
document Total 
H. Doe. | 8. Doc. 
364 103 
Aircraft and missile procurement.........| 7, 350. 7,644.5 | 6,670.9 EL cncntn aces 7, 093. 3 
Ns tk ca ceccnncccuctqsenludshctats (5, 758. (6, 146. 8)| (4, 942. 8) Geico aces (5, 261. 5) 
OO ae (1, 591. 9)} (1, 497. 7)| (1, 728. 1) CHR FH seb so stbni (1, 831. 8) 
Aircraft and missile swpport - _....-.....-- 1, 630. 1, 633.0 | 2,110.9 CD Beicc wininibn 2, 154. 
Military construction... -.-.................. 1, 181.9 1, 345.0 1, 143.0 SEO bcc avec 1,179.9 
Operation and maintenance-_._.-......... 3,973.5 | 4,221.4) 4,353.9 |-........-. 15.0 | 4,368.9 
Military Paar ta iat 3, 743.9 | 3,827.9 3,763.3 |.......--. 190.9 | 3,954.2 
Research and development -__..........-- 697.8 727.5 724.8 00 Liicsateces 733.8 
Te SE sina ntdcncwcacens 46.8 50.0 EE Bicvencaonieg 3.3 53.8 
Po) A ee eee 249.3 243.1 DG Netidadanicen 2.2 250.0 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military 
TE kt teten eo dnendbonetasnanenagee 8.8 10.0 ee =< PED Finonecneas 
Military BET WE iclen <n 2ngpdoendess Radatiiatainengene 4 aE =O inca ngsas 


WO oh cicennecctcentubeccsmeciten 18, 883.1 | 19, 702.4 | 719, 265.1 3 612.0 11.4 | 19, 788.5 


1 Includes obligations in anticipation of reimbursements. 
2 Includes $893,600,000 applicable to fiscal year 1959 NOA reflected in President’s budget under caption, 
“‘Proposed for Later Transmission.” 
é 3 $36,900,000 of this amount is applicable to ‘“‘Military construction,” which will be presented at a later 
ate. 


The obligations shown on these charts are gross obligations—that 
is, they include obligations against anticipated reimbursements. They 
are as reflected in the President’s budget as amended, and the justi- 
fication books which have been furnished to the committee. 

However, in accordance with the latest approved Department of 
Defense financial plan, fiscal year 1958 obligations have been adjusted 
upward somewhat. 

The first of the two charts is a bar chart designed to give a picture 
of the obligational activity in broad segments. The lower segment 
for each year shows the combined total obligations in the two major 
procurement areas—aircraft and missile procurement and aircraft 
and missile support. 

The other large segment for each year combines the obligations for 
the normal day-to-day operating expenses financed from the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance” and “Military personnel” appropriations. Ob- 
ligations for military construction are shown as a separate ent 
and then the top segment, which we call “Other,” represents obliga- 
tions in the remaining appropriations—“Research and development,” 
“Reserve personnel,” and “Air National Guard.” 

The second of the charts shows the obligations in appropriation de- 
tail with columns which break out the estimated obligations for fiscal 
year 1959 as reflected in the President’s original budget, against the 
amendment amounts, and the revised fiscal year 1959 total. 

On both charts the fiscal year 1958 data are inclusive of obligations 
against the fiscal year 1958 supplemental, and the fiscal year 1959 
items include those estimates contained in the President’s budget un- 
der the caption, “Proposed for Later Transmission,” for construc- 
tion. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The Air Force is estimating an unobligated balance at the end of 
fiscal year 1959 amounting to $3,822.6 million, including military 
construction. As can be seen from the next chart, this compares with 
an actual unobligated carryover of $5,431.8 million at the end of fiscal 
year 1957 and an estimate for fiscal year 1958 amounting to $4,284.6 
million. The $9.3 million shown as unobligated in the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation as of June 30, 1957, represents unobli- 
gated balances of anticipated reimbursements to be earned from mili- 
tary assistance program fund reservations. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent years as of 
end of each year 








[Millions of dollars] 
| 
Actual as of | Estimated as | Estimated as 
Appropriation June 30, of June 30, of June 30, 
1957 1958 1959 

Aircraft and missile procurement. .--.-..............---....--..- 4, 556. 8 3, 376. 5 2, 978. 4 
a rls nhl einstein (4, 189. 9) (3, 043. 1) 2, 534. 8) 
aD nt hat nh cra oe cadennneahauins Bamodenire he (366. 9) (333. 4) (443. 6) 
I GG nn nn ccc ncccascounncsésmbaoes 422. 421.1 537.2 
MII on sn enc ee cee ne 367.0 447.0 1 267.0 
EEE eae UN eiicinnacacte tential Do cians eaeens 
ne OUI  etmivabetonaeeeman 76. 6 40.0 | 40.0 
ieee ee lhntin! case ncemuiaekidianuadinia 5, 431.8 4, 284. 6 | 3, 822. 6 


1 Represents unobligated balance of fiscal year 1959 NOA reflected in the President’s budget under the 
caption, ‘‘Proposed for later transmission.’’ 


NET EXPENDITURES 


This next chart compares, in appropriation detail, the actual net 
expenditures during fiscal year 1957—$18,362.7 million with the esti- 
mated expenditures for fiscal year 1958—$18,441 million, and for fiscal 
year 1959—$18,891 million, as reflected in the President’s budget, as 
amended. The amounts for fiscal year 1958 include expenditures in 
the amount of $130 million against the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 
The amounts for fiscal year 1959 include expenditures of $780 million 
against the fiscal year 1958 supplmental, $339 million against the 
budget amendments and $77 million for items scheduled for later 
transmission. 





: 
| 





ne 
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(The chart referred to follows: ) 


Air Force net expenditures, fiscal years 1957, 1958 and 1959 
{Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year 1959 estimate 























| 
year year | Budget amend- 
Appropriation | 1957 1958 es- | Budget ments 
| actual | timate | docu- Total 
; ment 
| H. Doe. | 8. Doc 
| 
Aircraft and missile procurement-_-_.....- 7,132.0 | 6,622. 
RE niet nanonicain cee (5, 664. 6)} (5, 172. 
ME cdicttienb oss ssduniee (1, 467. 4)| (1, 449. 
Aireraft and missile support --.-.-...- 1,380.0 | 1,727. 
Military construction.............. 1, 123.0 1, 337. 
Operation and maintenance..............- 3,980.0 | 4,068. 
Military GIN sons oo nnndakedduks oem 3,800.0 | 3,740. 
Research and development --_............. 730. 0 730.0 
Reserve personnel --...................... 49.0 49.0 
ry a eee eae 233.0 | 238.0 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military 
COU itineiibcckcisionbueocwwmduihabs caine’ 7.2 10.0 12.0 
PEary Dey DAGTORINS...5 . ... dccnccatacqantncs~ascedaeenbabes 184. 
Miscellaneous accounts. -..........-.-.---- 154.4 4.0 29.0 
TOR eee rcdtnctnnscstvineceeeuen 18, 362.7 | 18,441.0 | 18, 736.0 157.0 —2.0 | 18, 891.0 


While there may be variations from projected amounts for individ- 
ual appropriation accounts, in both fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, 
we expect that by and large the overages and underages will be com- 
pensating, so that we will meet our overall objectives in net expendi- 
tures. 

STATUS OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The status of the unexpended funds at the end of fiscal years 1956 
through 1959 is depicted on the next two charts. The first of these 
charts shows how the unexpended balances are split between unliqui- 
dated obligations—the large segment at the bottom of each bar, and 
unobligated carryover—the small segment at the top of each bar. The 
totals as well as the segments show a decline in unexpended balances 
throughout the period; beginning with fiscal year 1956 with a total 
amounting to $18.9 billion, and ending with fiscal year 1959 where 
the estimated total is $15.7 billion. 

The second of these charts is a tabulation showing these totals for the 
same period in appropriation detail. 
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(The charts referred to follow :) 


DE PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
STATUS OF AIR FORCE UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
AT END OF FISCAL YEARS 1956-1959" 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 













20 
18.9 
| UNOBL 
16 CARRYOVER: 





15, 7##* 


12 


FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958 FY 1959 
* INCLUDES UNDISBURSED BALANCES OF MAP-COMMON ITEM ORDER FUND RESERVATIONS. 

** INCLUDES UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS IN WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS AS FOLLOWS: 
FY 1956 $.3 BILLION, FY 1957 $.1 BILLION, FY 1958 $.2 BILLION, FY 1959 $.2 BILLION. 


*¢* INCLUDES $ .5 BILLION UNEXPENDED BALANCE ASSOCIATED WITH FY 1959 PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET AMENDMENT. (HOUSE DOC. 364). 


Status of Air Force unexpended funds at end of fiscal years 1956-59, by appropriation 
{Millions of dollars] 
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| Actual as | Actual as | Estimated | Estimated 














Appropriation | of June 30, | of June 30, | as of June | as of June 
1956 1957 | 30, 1958 30, 1959 

i ee a fbi het dl seattle tata eb ete ig ec RS nist nb 
Aircraft and missile procurement.-_-__..........-.-.--.- 13, 206.7 | 12, 232.0 10, 647.4 0, 947.6 
Aireraft______- lc nk a | (12, 140. 6)| (10, 869.5)| (9, 288.1)| (8,138.3) 
Missiles. - De et ee aoe nee | “(12066.1)} —(1,362.5)| (1,359.3)! (1, 809.3) 
Aircraft and missile support Je gee 5h IES 2,001.9 | 2, 203.3 2,313.0 | 2,557.1 
SEE EEO: | 1, 320.9 1, 435. 9 1, 732.9 1, 376.7 
Operation and maintenance.___._____.._.__...-_-__. 1, 288. 6 886. 3 849.0 881.0 
I eee Sul ee 110.2 111.0 112.6 | 113.1 
Research and development____._.................-.-... 474.0 469.4 425.1 | 416.8 
TORTIE 50.56. 2-555 5 kk wk LS 5.5 | 6.8 7.8 | 9.5 
Air National Guard. speach aac eale toto aca 50.5 84.5 94.5 | 104.7 
a ae 9 t iad Mit dé 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military property___-_- 5 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Revolving capital funds_..._..-- i hella as eae oe 450.8 256. 2 327.3 | 298. 3 
EP riiak.c ocean eg hataksacnteichouohitioewaaie 18, 910.5 17, 687.3 16, 511. 5 15, 706. 7 
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AIR FORCE STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAMS 


Stock and industrial funds, ee referred to as “revolving 
funds,” provide us a medium through which we place the appropri- 


ation accounts, at least in part, on a true consumption basis. That is, 
the stock fund provides for initial Air Force procurement for those 
categories of materiel included in the stock fund, and the appropri- 
ation accounts and other authorized customers are then charged as 
the items are required for use. The industrial fund finances the cost. 
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of the performance of services and production of end items for those 
activities industrialized, and the consuming activities, as in the case 
of the stock fund, are then charged on the basis of services performed 
or end items provided. 

I would like to touch upon our progress of program implementation 
in relation to last year’s presentations and briefly summarize the sco 
of financial operations, and then provide you more information in 
later presentations. 

AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


In the case of the stock fund, during fiscal year 1958 we added 
selected items of organizational clothing and locally procured non- 
standard medical items. 

We did not proceed with the capitalization of the general supplies 
stocks in oversea depots, since a decision was made to phase these 
depots out of the Air Force logistic system. 

We now have a pilot test underway at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., 
to determine the feasibility of extending the stock-fund concept of 
operation to base level in the general supplies category of materiel. 
No further changes in scope of operation or item coverage are now 
planned for fiscal year 1959. 

The overall estimated stock fund procurement program for fiscal 
year 1959 is $1.4 billion as compared with approximately $1.3 billion 
in fiscal year 1957 and 1958. The sales for fiscal year 1959 are esti- 
mated to be approximately $1.4 billion, as compared with $1.3 billion 
in 1958 and $1.2 billion in 1957. It is anticipated that the collections 
derived from sales will be sufficient to finance the planned procurement 
through fiscal year 1959; therefore, no additional funds are requested 
for the stock fund. 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Now for a brief word on the Air Force industrial fund. Except for 
the plans to industrialize the airlift service portion of the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS), the scope of this fund is relatively 
stable for all 3 fiscal years. As you may recall, we advised the com- 
mittee last year that the plans within the Department of Defense 
provided for, and that we were proceeding with; the formulation of 
procedures for the industrialization of the airlift service effective 
January 1, 1958. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF AIRLIFT SERVICES 


On December 7, 1956, the Secretary of Defense designated the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force as single manager for airlift services. Au- 
thority was contained in the Department of Defense Fiscal Year 1958 
Supplemental Appropriation Act (sec. 312, Public Law 85-170) for 
the Secretary of Defense to transfer $75 million to the Air Force 
industrial fund to provide working capital to finance this planned 
expansion of the fund. This transfer was authorized to be made 
from appropriations to the Department of the Air Force available 
for obligation during fiscal year 1958. 

As we proceeded with our plans, it was decided that we should defer 
the industrialization of the airlift service until July 1, 1958, and the 
Secretary of Defense approved such action. 
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Preliminary planning forecasts, although not firm, indicate that 
the presently authorized cash working capital is at a minimum to 
undertake such a plan. However, every effort will be made to pro- 
ceed with the planned industrialization of the airlift service as of 
July 1, 1958, within the present fund authorizations. 

Exclusive of the airlift service, the income and expenses for fiscal 
years 1959 and 1958 are estimated to be approximately $14 million 
as compared with $12 million plus during fiscal year 1957. The in- 
crease In fiscal year 1958 is related to the inclusion of the duplicating 
facilities that were already operating as adjuncts to the industrialized 
printing plants. These duplicating facilities are the ones that we 
advised last year were to be industrialized. 


FULL FINANCING UNDER DOD DIRECTIVE 7200.4 


Turning now to the matter of full financing, which this committee 
inquired into last year, the effects of the DOD directive 7200.4, as 
originally interpreted, would have seriously curtailed the Air Force 
programs. However, because of the agreements that were reached 
last June with the Office, Secretary of Defense, the impact of this 
directive on our programs has not been of a serious nature. At no 
time has the Air Force made legal commitments or obligations be- 
yond the total of the funds appropriated to us. The principal areas 
of concern to us and the solutions which evolved were: 


EXEMPTION OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The original directive excluded programs financed under the re- 
search and development appropriation and it was agreed that devel- 
opment programs financed by aircraft and missile procurement and 
aircraft and missile support appropriations will also be exempt from 
the terms of the directive. 


USE OF RECOUPMENTS IN PLANNED PROGRAM 


Recoupments from prior-year programs will be i for pro- 
graming purposes, as previously contemplated by the Air Force. We 
will not commit or obligate anticipated recoupments; rather, such 
action will be taken only when recoupments are actually in hand— 
this is the practice which we have been following for several years. 


OVERPROGRAMING IN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT APPROPRIATION 


It has been agreed that overprograming may be utilized for pur- 
pore of planning programs but that direction of programs to the 
uying organizations will be restricted to the funds which are avail- 
able. As production and design delays are identified within directed 
programs we will substitute items from our overprograming list. 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


Under the terms of the directive we are no longer permitted to place 
letter contracts for hardware unless the full value of the hardware is 
included in our apportioned funds as distinguished from appropriated 
funds as we have done in the past. Provision has been made in our 
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financial plans to cover the unobligated portion of our letter con- 
tracts. 


PREPRODUCTION 


It has been recognized and agreed that preproduction financing is 
normally required only in the second half of the fiseal year. This is 
after the procurement program for the following fiscal year has been 
approved and included in the President’s budget. For example, our 
preproduction program for fiscal year 1958 was considered along 
with the fiscal year 1959 budget and now has the approval of the 
Office, Secretary of Defense. 

We are proceeding with placing these long-lead-time orders. It 
has been agreed with OSD that, in the areas of long-lead-time com- 
ponents which we must buy in fiscal year 1958 to support fiscal year 
1959 programs, we will procure only whole items, fully financed, for 
the number of units which we order. In cases where preproduction 
financing is necessary for the tooling and startup costs for airframes, 
the contracts will be financed on an effort basis up to the time when 
production orders can be let with the following year’s funds. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


Under the techniques prescribed pursuant to DOD Directive 7200.4, 
the general procurement program financed by the procurement appro- 
priations must be fully financed for the procurement of the end items 
included in the program. This means that for aircraft and equip- 
ment programs the Air Force requires funds to finance the complete 
end items based on lead time necessary to meet the programed opera- 
tional date. 

Due to the overriding priority of the ballistic missile program, the 
Air Force has compressed the research, development, and production 
cycle. With approval of the Office, Secretary of Defense, financing 
of this program is being accomplished on what we call an incre- 
mental basis. Through this method of financing, the fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate provides funds for the work to be performed, mate- 
rial orders to be placed, and the contracts to be awarded by our bal- 
listic missile contractors only for the financing period of July 1, 1958, 
through June 30, 1959. 

Thus, our contracts for this program are only being financed on a 
l-year work basis, and funds required to complete the financing of 
operational end items will be provided by subsequent year’s appro- 
priations. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Development programs are financed in much the same manner, in 
that we finance the engineering effort associated with development 
programs for a 12-month pew. However, where hardware is being 
procured in specific numbers under the development programs the 
hardware being ordered is financed to its completion. 


OTHER PROGRAM FINANCING 


As we have explained to the committee in previous years, the hard- 
ware included in our programs is financed on a lead-time basis. This 
means that the full program cost is included in our budget for those 
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units which we plan to procure during a given fiscal year even though 
some of the funds will remain unobligated at the end of the fiscal year. 

We identify these “normal supply contract procurements” as pos- 
sessing full program integrity. A modification of this same pro- 
graming technique is applied for purposes of reducing unobligated 
balances associated with some of our programs. We have br oken 
certain segments of the programs into certain “whole components” 
which need to be financed in a given year, relying on our ability in 
the succeeding year to finance the additional whole components re- 
quired to make up a full system. 


FINANCING SAGE PROGRAM 


An example of this type financing is our SAGE program. As you 
know the SAGE system 1s made up of several different. components all 
of which are required to complete this environment over a period of 
several years. One of the major items of the SAGE system is the 
computer which, together with communication links to our radio and 
radar sites, make up the usable SAGE system. 

The computer consists of three major components: (1) The display 
console which has a relative short lead time; (2) the central computer 
which has a somewhat longer lead time; and (3) the power supply for 
the computer which has the longest lead time of the subsystem. 

We are buying the equivalent of 7 full sets of this subsystem in fiscal 
year 1959, but if we included complete financing for all of the elements 
of the SAGE system, an analysis of our programs, as reflected in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget, reveals that an additional $190 million would 
be required. This entire amount would remain unobligated at the end 
of fiscal year 1959 under our forward purchasing policy. 

Briefly this is the procedure whereby we let our contracts at the latest 
point in time that will meet our scheduled operational date. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you mean, “whole components” ? 

General Frrepman. A sample of that would be our type of financing 
in the SAGE program. As you know, this is made up of several dif- 
ferent components. And we would buy a balance of computers and 
backup equipment on an equal basis. We would not, however, finance 
this year beyond the number of sites which would be in being or be 
required to be equipped, considering the lead time involved. 

Mr. Gartock. We would buy a complete computer if we were buying 
a computer, not just part of it. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Now, on page 17, your first paragraph reads : 

We are proceeding with placing these long-lead-time orders. It has been 
agreed with OSD that, in areas of long-lead-time components which we must buy 


in fiscal year 1958 to support fiscal year 1959 programs, we will procure only 
whole items, fully financed, for the number of units which we order. 


Ts that the same idea ? 

General FrrepMan. That is the same idea. 

Senator Cuavez. Take the whole finished product instead of buying 
item by item and then assemble it; is that it? 

Mr. Gartock. For aircraft, for example, we would buy a whole en- 
gine or a whole fire-control system ; not necessarily ever ything for the 
airplane; but it would give us a complete usable piece of equipment. 
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SAVINGS DUE TO MILITARY PAY ACT 


Senator Briwers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

You remember we passed a military pay bill this year. And we 
were told that as a result of it you were going to be able to retain 
trained personnel and that there would be some savings. 

Now, I notice that the Army and the Navy in Executive Document 
103 have set forth some savings, but I do not see any in the Air Force. 
What is the story on that ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, if I may comment on that. 

We submitted—and I believe a report has been submitted to the Con- 
gress, the Senate—a report indicating—from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense—indicating certain savings attributed to the pay raise 
by both the Army and Navy as you point out. The Air Force for fiscal 
year 1959 did not point out these savings. 

However, in our transmittal to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense we called to their attention the fact that we had reduced our 
operation and maintenance appropriation. I would like to check the 
figure for the record but I think to the extent of some $15 million. 
And we had also made sizable reductions in permanent-change-of- 
station travel within the “Military personnel” appropriation on the 
basis that we would have greater stability. 

If I recall correctly, | think here we are talking reduction in the 
area of something like 25 to 30 million dollars. Thus, after our budget 
was set, and there was a request for an estimate of savings in 1959, we 
certainly were not in a position to indicate it other than as we had 
already taken it into account. And this is a matter of record, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, I would like to say also, that both the Sec- 
retary and the Chief of Staff are very interested and active in follow- 
ing this up. Our approach has been all the time that the savings 
are really going to accrue over a period of time. It is going to take 
you into the second and third year before the retention of these 
people begins to show up and cuts down your training load and cuts 
down your loss of recat 

So, the report we submitted should not be interpreted as indicating 
that we do not have great hopes for substantial savings from this 
pay bill. But we do not see that they are going to be immediately 
cashable for 1959. 

Senator Brinces. But the nature of the program is 

Mr. Gartock. They are going to begin to show results over a longer 
range. 

Senator CHavez. Yes. Because according to the Navy’s report, 
they told us that they had saved several million; and I see here a 
minus of $10,000, a minus of $200,000, $302,000, $100,000, and $56,000. 

Mr. Gartock. The Chief of Staff and the Secretary are showing 
interest in it and feel that over a 5-year period that the Air Force 
will show as great savings in this as anyone else. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; go ahead, General. 





INCREMENTAL FINANCING 


General Frrepman. With further regard to our use of incremental 
financing—if we were to finance, in the normal supply contract man- 
ner, a specific quantity of ballistic missiles through the hardware 
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stage in the fiscal year 1959 program, we would require an additional 
$359 million; to finance the aircraft for which we use the preproduc- 
tion financing arrangement for the longer leadtime components would 
require $556 million more; and to complete squadron sets of launch- 
ing and support equipment in our missile programs would require 
an additional $146 million. These additional amounts, if included 
in the appropriations for fiscal year 1959, would increase our unobli- 
gated balance by over $1 billion. 

Of course, these additional funds will be required in fiscal year 
1960 to complete the financing of usable hardware. 


APPROPRIATION HIGHLIGHTS 


Now to bring you some of the highlights in the individual] appro- 
pciations, presentations will follow which bring out the details in the 
various accounts. The next chart shows graphically the proportion 
of our total request that each appropriation represents. The two 


appropriations which provide for most of our day-to-day operation 
expenses, “Operation and maintenance,” and “Military personnel,” 
account for 44.4 percent of the total for fiscal year 1958 and 43.1 
percent for fiscal year 1959. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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With the next chart as a backdrop we will proceed with the high- 
lights of the various appropriations. This tabulation sets forth new 
obligational authority, program, and obligations for fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Comparison of new obligational authority, programs, and obligations—fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 


























[Millions of dollars] 
New obligational | Program ! | Obligations 2 
authority 
Appropriation | | | oy 
Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
year | year year year | year | year 
1958 1959 1958 1959 | 1958 | 1959 
——_—_—_—_ ——— —-— l ———————_— ee | OO _ —- 
Aircraft and missile procurement......... | 5,886.0 | 6,407.2) 6,041.5 | 7, 264.4 | 7,644.5} 7,003.3 
Aircraft ----- J ~------------------| (4,528.5)! (4,463.2)) (4, 577.3)| (5,320. 4)} (6,146.8)) (5, 261. 5) 
Missiles --..-.-..-... nfhien' pee cee Mie maiee 5)| (1, 944.0)| (1, 464.2)} (1, 944.0)| (1,497.7)) (1, 831.8) 
Aircraft and missile support Pilate ac cans | 1,531.5 | 2,195.7 1,656.7 | 2,270.7 1, 633. 0 0| 2. 154. 6 
Military construction__.........-.-------- | 1,420.0} 991.9] 1,345.0) 1,179.9] 1,345.0! 1,179.9 
Operation and maintenance--_.....---.-.- | 4,092.1 | 4,100.0) 4,221.4 | 4,368.9 | 4,221.4] 4,368.9 
Military personnel. __- ea geal | 3,801.6 | 3,927.9] 3,827.9| 3,954.2! 3,827.9] 3,954.2 
Research and development-___._--------- 691.0) 728.0 702.2} 733.8] 727.5) 733.8 
Reserve personnel... - -- ve ens 55.0 | 53.8 50.0 53. 8 | 50.0 | 53.8 
OE , a 263. 0 249.9 | 243. 1 250. 0 243.1; 250.0 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military | 
repay ...--..-.-.. ‘ abe ail 10.0 / 10.0 10.0 | ; 
Total_- ‘ . a ' 17, 750.2 | 18, 654. 4 ‘18, 097.8 | 20,075.7 | 19,702.4 | 19, 788.5 


1 Includes anticipated reimbursements. 
‘Includes obligations in anticipation of reimbursements. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


The proposed fiscal year 1959 program for the “Aircraft and missile 
procurement” appropriation totals $7,264.4 million. It will be noted 
that I use the appropriation title for this account “Aircraft and missile 
procurement” since that is the title proposed in the President’s budget 
and which appears in our justification material which has been fur- 
nished this committee. 

The House-proposed title is “Aircraft, missiles, and related procure- 
ment.” The program requirement of $7 ,264.4 million will be financed 
with the new obligational authority requested, which amounts to 
$6,407.2 million ; $38 million in reimbursements ; $555 million in actual 
recoupments which are due to program entbacks made during fiscal 
year 1958; and $264.2 million in anticipated recoupments which we 
expect to realize before the end of fiscal year 1959. 

During the hearings last year we pointed out that the prime source 
of recoupments up to that time had been price redeterminations and 
contract terminations from fiscal year 1954 and prior years’ procure- 
ment. We got something on the order of a billion or more dollars a 
year from this source ; however, as we indie: ated, this source of recoup- 
ments has dried up and we can expect in the future that program 
changes, more than actual deobligations or price redeterminations, 
will produce recoupments. 

We stated that under normal circumstances the Air Force would 
expect about $500 million a year to become available from this source 
to apply to the financing of subsequent budget years’ requirements. 
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However, as a result of the extensive reprograming we accomplished 
last summer and fall, we actually reprogramed fiscal year 1958 and 
prior years’ proc urement and took advantage of all the engineering 
slippages we could foresee. Thus, program fallout will not occur 
during the balance of fiscal year 1958 and during fiscal year 1959 to 
the degree we expect normally. In addition, since we have dried up 
the deobligation source and also are experiencing price increases 
against prior-year programs of reduced scope, we ‘do not anticipate 
new rec oupments in fiscal year 1959 above the value of $264.2 million 
which we are forecasting. We feel that, if anything, this estimate is a 
bit optimistic. 

We are estimating that the unobligated balance in this appropria- 
tion at the end of fiscal year 1959 will be approximately $400 million 
less than the unobligated balance at the end of fiscal year 1958. This 
we feel is a reflection of our improved management and is directly 
related to the lesser amount of recoupments anticipated for fiscal year 
1959. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT APPROPRIATION 


The total program requirements in the aircraft and missile support 
appropriation for fiscal year 1959 amount to $2,465.7 million. As in 
the case of the 100 appropriation, the House proposed a different title 
for this account. 

The President’s budget proposed redesignating it “Aircraft and 
missile support” and our justification material reflects this change. 
The House, however, adopted the title “Procurement, other than air- 
craft and missiles.” 

Subsequent presentations by Colonel Page will relate to the $2,465.7 
million program requirements. However, the amount shown on the 
above chart—$2,270.7 million—does not include $195 million of pro- 
gram requirements which will be financed by reprograming to the 
extent that design and production delays develop during the year. 

In an appropriation such as this, which provides for such a variety 
and multitude of items, all past experience indicates that there will 
be certain design and production delays. 

In recognition of this fact, our request for new obligational au- 
thority does not include $195 million which would be required if the 
full program requirements were to be financed. As I stated previously 
in connection with Department of Defense Directive 7200.4, when the 
fiscal year 1959 procurement program is directed, we will direct for 
procurement action only those items whose total dollar cost does not 
exceed the funds available. 

As design and production delays occur and are identified we will 
substitute other items included in the total program requirement. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATION 


Our fiscal year 1959 request for new obligational authority for the 
research and development appropriation amounts to $728 million. 
This amount will provide a balanced research and development pro- 
gram, taking advantage of the maximum technological capabilities 
within the budgeted amount. 

In view of your continued interest in the total financing of our 
research and development effort, I would like to summarize briefiv 
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at this point, this aspect of our financial program. As you know, last 
year we established lines of demarcation between research, develop- 
ment, and production. The principles enunciated are being applied 
very effectively and the old “gray” areas which you heard so much 
about have practically disappeared. 

For fiscal year 1959 the total research and development program in- 
cluded in all appropriations approximates $2,415 million. This total 
includes the $728 million in new obligational authority for the research 
and development appropriation; $243 million for military construc- 
tion and military personnel costs; and $1,444 million from the aircraft 
and missile procurement and aircraft and missile support appropri- 
ations. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


Secretary Douglas and General White have already pointed out the 
difficult position we are in as far as operation and maintenance is 
concerned. In a later presentation I will provide further details of 
this situation. Therefore, I shall now only invite your attention to the 
appropriation totals as they appear on the chart. The fiscal year 1959 
new obligational authority request is for $4.1 billion, which, together 
with $269 million in anticipated reimbursements for work accom- 
plished for other agencies, would finance a total obligational program 
amounting to $4,369 million. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 


The program requirements for the military personnel appropriation 
for fiscal year 1959 total $3,954 million. The request for new obliga- 
tional authority amounts to $3,928 million and the balance will be 
financed from reimbursements which we are anticipating in the amount 
of $26 million. 

On a true comparative basis, i. e., eliminating pay increase costs 
in both years, the fiscal year 1959 amount reflects a reduction of $65 
million from the current year. This is a net program reduction which 
results from further reduction in military strength programed in the 
budget year, offset by increased requirements resulting from indus- 
trialization of the MATS airlift service which is to be effective as of 
July : 1958. 

Airlift by MATS of military personnel and their dependents on 
permanent change of station has been furnished prior to this time 
without cost to this appropriation. However, under industrialization 
of MATS airlift services, funds now are required in this appropriation 
to reimburse the Air Force industrial fund for this travel. Included 
in our fiscal year 1959 estimate is an amount of $23 million to defray 
this added cost. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 


The fiscal year 1959 request for new obligational authority for the 
reserve personnel appropriation amounts now to $53.8 million. This 
is $1.2 million less than was appropriated for fiscal year 1958, even 
though it provides for higher pay rates for a full year. However, it 
should be explained that $4.5 million of the fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priation has been transferred to the Air Force industrial fund under 
the provisions of Public Law 85-170. 
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Significant changes in the Reserve program during the past year 
include (1) a reduction in programed wing strength from 24 to 15 
wings, all of which are to be troop carrier wings; (2) revision of ceil- 
ings for the numbers in drill-pay status; and (3) a significant drop in 
the enrollment of Air ROTC juniors. These are the principal reasons 
for the decreased financial requirements in the current year, and they 


also have a considerable bearing, of course, on the fiscal year 1959 
budget request. 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD APPROPRIATION 


The fiscal year 1959 request which is currently under consideration 
for the support of the Air National Guard is $240.3 million. The 
amount for guard construction requirements—not yet authorized—is 
estimated at $9.6 million. Although this item is not included in the 
current request, its addition to the $240.3 million we are considering 
now, will bring the total to the $249.9 million shown on the chart 
above. 

CURRENT STATUS OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTS 


By way of summary of the several actions which have taken place 
since the President’s budget was transmitted to the Congress last 
January, I would like to present one more chart. 

(The chart referred to follows: ) 


Fiscal year 1959 new obligational authority reclama 


[In millions of dollars] 





i | 






































| H. R. 12738 | | 
|Amended/ Revised 
Appropriations Air Force | Air Force; 8. Doc. |Air Force 
estimate!| Increase | Total | reclama | 103 estimate 

| or de- recom- | 

crease mended | 
Aircraft and missile procurement. _-.-...._. 6, 407. 2 —98.8 | 6, 308. 4 | +221. 8 [.......... 6, 530. 2 
Aircraft and missile support _...........- hy Red Seadoo chanel 2, 195. 7 $366 bosno<ssy>< 2, 212. 2 
Operation and maintenance_............-- | 4,100.0 —50.1 | 4,049. 9 y SARS We cep dace te ee 4, 095.0 
ee TOTO 5 ions nacsewescnaie 3, 737.0 —O0') 2 TOES Gisecco cscs) +190.9 | 3,923.1 
Research and development. --.......-.-.-- 728.0 +15.0 | FOO Nea actenes lL inqaaieae 743.0 
Reserve personnel. .......................- Geren oct | Bye he 42852632. | +3.3 | 53.8 
Me De CRE. on oh i dich ie ccnnissnaimian’ | PE Biccsreketae DE bce danees +2.2 | 240. 3 

Preparation for sale or salvage of militz ary | 

REC sak ois Si iti pgs nessa | RO bests 18-0 fiocwsesecssh) ABO Tisscie 
Sebeetel tei. ftir | 1, 468. 5 _ =138.7 7 | w, 329. 8 | +288, 4 | +184. 4 | 1, TF. . 
Military pay increase. ...................- 188.0 Rutter treet haat feu canalens —188. 0 Pi aca aapied 

H. Doe, 395: ? | 
Military construction ................. | WO Leciccnchenhasoantedual naucuietuebaainbsiakdeieadand 
Air National Guard construction __---| Wel RicicnscacePeacinanaetienactainl |---------- |------5--- 
WetbtRR LG oie ie rf okay 9) seb ers PES BULENT 1 gag [oS 
Midd! ti Fue 8 Oe 18, 658.0 |........-- Oe eee west. 


1 Includes President’s ‘Site idiemasibdeans cuinianuen by H. Doc. 364. 
2 This will be justified at a later date. 








TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The first column reflects our requests for new obligational authority 
for the several appropriations, as contained in the President’s budget 
as initially amended. The $17,468.5 million shown as a subtotal. in 
the first column is the total request considered by the House thus far. 
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Additional requests totaling $1,189.5 million are shown as “below 
the line” items since they were still in the “proposed for later trans- 
mission” category at the time the House acted on our fiscal year 1959 
request and passed H. R. 12738, 


HOUSE ACTION 


The second column reflects the net increases and decreases, by ap- 
propriation, which were made by the House. Decreases actually 
totaled $276.7 million, and increases $138 million, to produce the net 
decrease of $138.7 million shown on the chart. In the third column 
are shown the new obligational authority amounts resulting from the 
House action, i. e., those contained in H. R. 12738 as introduced in 
the Senate. 

AIR FORCE RECLAMA 


In the fourth column, headed “Air Force reclama” is the distribu- 
tion by appropriation of the total amount of $283.4 million which we 
have formally requested be restored. This is comprised of $266.9 mil- 
lion in specific House cuts, plus $16.5 million which the language of 
H. R. 12738 would require us to transfer to CAA, but for which we 
had made no provision in our estimates. Secretary Douglas’ state- 
ment on June 18 covered our need for these additional funds gen- 
erally. Specifics as to these requirements will be presented by the 
individual appropriation witnesses. 


BUDGET AMENDMENTS 


The fifth column distributes the June 6 amendments to the Presi- 
dent’s budget as reflected in Senate Document No. 103. This had the 
effect of deleting the $188 million estimate for military pay increases 
which had been carried “below the line” and distributing a more pre- 
cise and current total estimate of $196.4 million among the appropri- 
ations for military personnel, reserve personnel, and Air National 
Guard. 

More than offsetting this increase in new obligational authority 
would be the reduction of $12 million which would be possible with 
approval of the proposed change in the language of section 611. This 
would permit us to finance our entire property disposal program 
through reimbursements, rather than partially through new obliga- 
tional authority and partially through reimbursements as is now the 
case. 

The final column reflects composite figures for each appropriation, 
which include the fiscal year 1959 President’s budget with all amend- 
ments to date, plus the increases recommended by the House, minus 
those decreases which we have accepted. The $17,797.6 million total 
does not, of course, include military construction requirements of 
$1,001.5 million which are in a separate appropriation measure. 

In this presentation I have summarized briefly for you the princi- 
pal fiscal aspects of the Air Force budget estimates and some of the 
highlights of the individual appropriation areas. We believe that the 
financing arrangements just discussed are adequate to carry out the 
programs and objectives envisioned in the President’s budget, as 
amended. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Cuavez. General Friedman, I want to compliment you. 

Your statement has been comprehensive and understandable, one 
of the best we have yet heard. 

Thank you. 

We are going to recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:27 p. m., Wednesday, July 2, 1958, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 3, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1958 


Untrep Srates Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 


the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AiR Force 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENT OF COL. ROBERT C. RUEGG, DIRECTOR OF PROCURE- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT); MAJ. 
GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTORATE OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS; BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIED- 
MAN, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


BupcGet ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

Colonel Ruegg, you are the first one. You may proceed. 

Do you have a preliminary statement ? 

Colonel Rurce. No, sir; I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

At this point in the record there will be placed the program and 
financing and object classification data for the appropriation titled 
“Aircraft and missile procurement.” 
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(The material referred to follows :) 
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1959 


Program and financing 


ie ail iain | 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 








} Program by activities: | | 
\ Direct obligations: 


i 1, Aircraft__--- $5, 585, 587, 037| $5, 912, 258, 882| 
2. Missiles.._-. 1, 508, 802, 7% 


Scie 1, 486, 222, 000) 

3. Department of | 
Army spares sup- | | 
SR ae 

4. Aircraft ground | 

handling equip- | 





1959 estimate | 1959 1959 revised 


amendment} 





$4, 904, 800, 000/$318, 700, 000) $5, 223, 500, 000 
1, 728, 100, 000) 103, 700,000) 1, 831, 800, 000 


etwlennansses J---seesen 





7, 055, 300, 000 
38, 000, 000 


6, 632, 900, 000) 422, 400, 000) 
38, 000, 000)... .____-- 








| 
| 
ment... .-- | 88, 469, 887 59, 808, 000 
. Missiles squadron and | 
depot equipment. _-. 83, 089, 289 11, 460, 000 
6. Ground support equip- | 
ee ss 5 5 dds.+ 45 3, 563, 094) 848, 000 
el Sawa 
Total, direct | j 
obligations....| 7, 288, 365,236; 7, 470, 596, 882 
Reimbursable ee | 
1. Aircraft __ ; 62, 136, 172 173, 903, 118 
Total obligations..| 7, 350, 501, 408| 7, 644, 500, 000] 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance | 


brought forward____- —4, 594, 099, 207|—4, 556, 845, 507) 
Unobligated balance (an- 
ticipated reimburse- | | 
ments to be earned from | 
military assistance fund 
reservations) transferred | | 
to or from (—) other | 
accounts__. 
Advances and reimburse- | 





26, 050,149, —16, 428, 416) 


i 
ments from other ac- | | 
counts_____- ie —62, 136,172} —73, 903, 118) 
Anticipated reimburse- 
ments for future year | 
deliveries of materiel | 
common to United | 
States requirements | 
ordered by military | 
assistance in current | 
year___. — 178, 661, 685) —237, 856, 959 
Recovery of prior year obliga- | | 
tions —250, 000,000; —250, 000, 000 
Unobligated ‘balance carried | 
forward__..-_-- ....| 4, 556, 845, 507) 3, 376, 534, 000 





Appropriation (new ob- | 


ligational authority)...| 6, 848, 500, 000) 5,8, 00,00 


—3, 376, 534, 000! 


6, 670, 900, 000) 422, 400,000) 7, 093, 300, 000 


.|—3, 376, 534, 000 
| 


—38, 000, 000}............| —38, 000, 000 
| 

o- <«<<ececee-< pean ees aes eenceenes*< 

—250, 000, 000)... | —250, 000, 000 

2, 882, 434,000} 96,000,000} 2, 978, 434, 000 
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Object classification 





1957 1958s 1959 | 1959 1959 

















actual | estimate | estimate amendment revised 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE } 
} | | } 
Direct obligations: 
03 Transportation of things...| $71,660,040) $69,430,000) $62,246,000) $3,412,000) $65, 658, 000 
07 Other contractual services 207, 352, 163) 384, 667,000) 371, 510, 000)___.....___- 371, 510, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials _--- 195, 355, 989 147, 319, 000 144, 062, 000) ............ | 144, 062,000 
09 Equipment... -_--- : .| 6, 752, 640, 935; 6, 827, 965, 883} 6, 022, 282, 000) 418, 988, 000) 6, 441, 270, 000 
10 Lands and structures__----| 61, 334, 538) 41, 215, 000 32, 800, 000)... ....-.... 32, 800, 000 
Total direct obligations__| 7, 288, 343, 665| 7, 470, 596, 882) 6, 632, 900, 000' 422, 400,000) 7, 055, 300, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
09 Equipment............---- | 62, 136,172; 173, 903, 118} 38, 000, 000) ..........-- / 38, 000, 000 
Total, Department of | | 
the Air Force------ 7, 350, 479, 837) 7, 644, 500, 000) 6, 670, 900, 











ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Number of employees at end of | | 











year. eta rapist deacieache 0, aaah atid oa win lpn axthtbhdigun ae, adbentataaba wandeae eae 
Average GS grade and salary..._.-| 7.6 ROT: di ak a as 5. ea ae de 
01 Personal services: Permanent | 
GRIONELS Sct penee~sanee .| Gi gets ene ‘ 
03 Transportation of things_- 20) _- a So cnet Pose cance cakes oo [nabs sak tkee eee eodeanee 
07 Other contractual services 20, 070} . ...-- Jolanta iailaselbeastat dn aepeeistan appa eenenanaaiod 
08 Supplies and materials NE nits 00 + hte 3s enn on dain iia ene eeta eee 
Total, allocation accounts Sh hc cedtaiabtnat nnd thatles . 
Total obligations - - . 7, 350, 501, 408) 7, 644, 500, 000) 6, 670, 900,000) 422, 400, 000! 7, 093, 300, 000 
Obligations are distributed as | | i 
follows: 


Department of the Air Force 7, 350, 479, 837) 7, 644, 500, 000) 6, 670, 900, 000) 422, 400, 000; 7, 093, 300, 000 
Department of Commerce, 

National Bureau of Stand- | 

Oe ca tenisLras Bie ine 17, 643) - 
Department of Commerce, 

Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 


Ee den anaes WON e 6 ee cucdustex bbdudcuseddccisenad too piss saseupee™ 
Department of the Interior, | } 
Bureau of Mines : Qin ce ccceetnthalsacRaneeeewsmniees 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Ruree. Mr. Chairman, the presentation of the “Aircraft 
and missile procurement” appropriation will cover the fiscal year 1959 
procurement program for aircraft, missiles, related equipment, and 
components, in the amount of $7,264.4 million. 

As you have previously been advised, the title of this appropriation 
has been redesignated the “Aircraft and missile procurement” appro- 
priation to reflect the growing importance of missile weapon systems 
to our operational capability. 

We also proposed a change in the title to our other major procure- 
ment appropriation, “Aircraft and missile support,” to reflect the 
growing dependence of our major weapon systems on the ground sup- 
port provided from that appropriation. 

It is important to emphasize that the operational capability of the 
weapon systems being procured is dependent to a very large degree 
on the balance achieved between the two appropriations. 


BASIS OF PROGRAM 


The committee has been advised of our current force structure 
plans. The procurement programs are directly related in terms of 
material being phased into the inventory to support the equipping 
and modernization of that force structure. 
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At the same time, our procurements are now programed to remain 
within expenditure targets. This is the first time that our program 
has been developed on such a basis. 

This program also incorporates the Air Force portion of the amend- 
ment to the fiscal year 1959 estimates in the amount of $518.4 million. 
This amount will enable the Air Force to procure an additional 39 
B-52 and 26 KC-135 aircraft; accelerate procurement of the air-to- 
surface missile HOUNDDOG, and provide for an accelerated, in- 
tensive development program for components such as engines, guid- 
ance, and nose cone of a solid-propellant long-range ballistic missile. 


COMPARISON OF 1958 AND 1959 FUNDING OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


A comparison of procurement funds being programed in fiscal 
year 1958 compared with fiscal year 1959 shows a slight downward 
trend of less than 1 percent for aircraft and an upward trend of 3 
percent for missiles. 

In fiscal year 1958 aircraft took 47 percent of the procurement dol- 
lar. In 1959 they will take 46 percent. 

In fiscal year 1958 the missiles took 27 percent and in 1959 they will 
take 30 percent. 

In fiscal year 1958 we procured 265 missiles, and in fiscal year 1959 
we plan to procure 1,339, both quantities being exclusive of rockets 
and ballistic missiles. 

This planned increase in missile procurement is significant in two 
respects: One, that our capability for such a quantity increase is a 
direct result of funds programed in prior years in our development 
and test programs; and the other is, as I mentioned earlier, the in- 
creased requirement for support equipment to insure that these quan- 
tities will be operationally capable on delivery. 

We are procuring 917 aircraft in fiscal year 1958 and plan to pro- 
cure 972 aircraft in fiscal year 1959. 

The detail of our procurement of aircraft and missiles is, of course, 
classified, and has been furnished to the committee staff. 

We are prepared to discuss these programs with you in executive 
session. 

However, I will cover some of the significant highlights at this time 
and have, as attachments hereto, furnished the committee with an un- 
classified description of our procurements. 


BALLISTICS MISSILES 


Our ballistic missiles programs are continuing on the basis of na- 
Oa and allied urgency. Our funds requested here are $891.7 
million. 

The Douglas IBM THOR is scheduled for deployment to the United 
Kingdom by the end of this calendar year. 

The Convair ICBM ATLAS is scheduled to be operational in calen- 
dar year 1959. 

The production rates on both the THOR and ATLAS have been 
substantially increased in order to meet these operational objectives. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that classified information, or can you tell us 
what part of the calendar 1959? That will be calendar 1959? 

Colonel Ruxcc. Yes, sir; the first half of 1959. 








| 
} 
' 
i 
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The production rates on both the THOR and ATLAS have been 
increased to meet these operational objectives. 

The other Air Force ICBM, the TITAN, being built by Martin, 
is to begin flight tests this year. This missile is a follow-on to the 
ATLAS and will provide an improved strategic posture because the 
inherent design of the system can better withstand enemy attack. It 
also possesses the potential of increased range and load-carrying 
capacity. 

The JUPITER program is being implemented to provide these 
IRBM’s to our allies and specific operational and development de- 
tails are currently being negotiated. 

The individual ballistic missiles are described in material which I 
will submit for the record. 


OTHER MISSILES 


Missiles—other than ballistic—in this program, for which we are 
requesting $1,010.8 million, are continuations of types procured in 
prior years. 

The first production SNARK strategic intercontinental missile was 
delivered ahead of schedule. The air defense BOMARC missiles are 
now coming off the production lines. The BOMARC program for the 
improved model will provide an air-defense capability that is better 
in sae and altitude span, at an earlier date than previously envi- 
sioned. 

The air-to-air FALCON and SIDEWINDER missiles are continu- 
ing production for advanced manned interceptors. 

Also, an improved version of the FALCON, to be equipped with a 
special warhead, is now underway, and will substantially increase the 
capability of the manned interceptors. 

We are continuing to develop a rocket for the F-108 weapon sys- 
tem. Procurement of the strategic air-to-surface missile HOUND 
DOG was initiated during the past year, and the amendment to the 
fiscal year 1959 budget will provide for an acceleration of this pro- 
gram. 

Additionally, we are aggressively pursuing the development of the 
GOOSE and QUAIL decoys to further increase the SAC penetration 
capability. 

In the tactical missile role, we are planning procurement of TM- 
76-A and TM-76B MACE missiles for both the USAF and allies. 

The guidance system of the TM-76B is oblivious to jamming and 
hence will be very effective in tactical operations. 

The individual missiles—other than leeds described in ma- 
terial I will submit for the record. 


AIRCRAFT 


In the fiscal year 1959 program, we are requesting $4,246.5 million 
for procurement of manned aircraft. We completed procurement of 
the F—100 and T-33 in fiscal year 1958. We are applying funds for 
development toward production of the F—108 and the B-70. 

Weare introducing the utility types with this procurement program. 
With these exceptions, the types to be procured will be continuations 
of those programed in-fiscal year 1958. 
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As this committee knows, the Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee of the House of Representatives deleted $21.8 million for jet train- 
ing aircraft to which they referred as a jet executive transport from 
our fiscal year 1959 program. 

The Air Force considers this a most necessary requirement and I 
will cover it in some detail in my concluding remarks. 

The individual aircraft are described in material which I will sub- 
mit for the record. 


PROVIDING THE MACE MISSILE TO ALLIES 


Senator CuAvez. Do we have to provide our allies with MACE? 

Colonel Rurca. Yes, sir, eventually. 

Senator Cuavez. It has a tactical missile role, we have planning for 

rocurement of TM-76A and TM-76B MACE missiles for both the 
Tinited States Air Force and allies. All of our allies? 

Colonel Ruree. Eventually they will be phased into the allied 
operations. 

Senator Cuavez. Eventually ? 

Colonel Rurae. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. When will that be? 

General Wesster. It is in the program in the next few years, sir. 
It is not, in answer to your question, to all of our allies, but only to 
certain of them. 

Senator Cuavez. But you do not intend to proceed with furnishing 
our allies in the immediate future. Sometimes we are worried about 
them, but that is neither here nor there. 

General Werstrer. No, sir, not in the immediate future. 

Mr. Gartock. The money in this appropriation will buy those for 
the United States units. When the day comes for their procure- 
ment 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking of the future? 

Mr. Gartock. At the moment this money is for United States 
units, 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. 

Colonel Rurae. Yes, sir. 





SPARES 


During the hearings on the fiscal year 1958 budget estimates the 
Air Force announced that several new spares provisioning tech- 
niques were being considered to permit the postponement of large 
quantity spares procurement until demands could be more reliably 
estimated based on actual usage experience. 

These techniques were also designed to reduce the total investment 
required in aircraft spares support. These new techniques have since 
been adopted and are now referred to collectively as the phased pro- 
curement concept. This concept has been applied to all new aircraft 
weapon systems provisioned since January 1957, and is also being 
applied, where practical, in the provisioning of spares for selected 
missiles. 

As a result of recent management improvements, such as the high- 
value program and the phased procurement concept, we have been 
able to reduce the initial spares program from 49.3 percent of aircraft 
flyaway cost as contained in the fiscal year 1953 budget to 30.8 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1958 and 28.5 percent in fiscal year 1959. 
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As this committee knows, the House has cut our fiscal year 1959 
initial spares fund request by $200 million or to an amount equivalent 
to only 20 percent of the aircraft flyaway cost. I will also cover this 
item in more detail in my concluding remarks. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


The major objective of the industrial facilities program for which 
we are requesting $130 million in fiscal year 1959 is to assure that 
potential deficiencies in the industrial facilities complex of this coun- 
try do not delay the development of production of modern air weap- 
on systems. These weapon systems require a modern and efficient 
industrial complex capable of quantity and advanced technological 
production under any situation. Many of the industrial plants have 
unique single purpose capabilities involving an element of risk which 
private capital cannot be expected to assume in total. 

Although we expect and demand that the contractor participate to 
the maximum extent feasible, we must still be prepared to augment 
private investment to assure the timely availability of effective pro- 
duction capability. 

In the main we must budget for industrial facilities on the basis 
of prior cost experience with industry far in advance of a formal 
proposal. These estimates are refined during actual contract nego- 
tiations and the procurement of specific facilities items is controlled 
on an individual item basis at the plant. 

During fiscal year 1958 there was an appropriate decrease in facili- 
ties support of aircraft and an increase in missile facilities which 
released large quantities of equipment allied to aircraft airframes 
and engines. 

The increased number of idle tools, being used to replace less effi- 
cient tools, has temporarily reduced the requirements for moderniza- 
tion of active equipment through new procurements. 

Primary emphasis is being placed on modernization through redis- 
tribution of the existing inventory. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for industrial facilities sup- 
ports the continuation and buildup of such programs as BOMARC, 
GOOSE, QUAIL, F-108 and the B-70. 

It also supports related components, solid propellants, ballistic 
missiles, and Santina. 


DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, sometime past there was a school of 
thought in the military about dispersing industrial facilities. Where 
do these exist now, on the coasts of the country, or are there some 
inland ? 

Colonel Rurce. Mr. Chairman, we do not start a new facility in a 
congested area if it is at all feasible to disperse it. We look at it 
very carefully to see if it is an augmentation of an existing capability 
so that we do not have to build up a complete complex to obtain this 
desired dispersal. 

We certainly have that as an objective in every facility that we 
build, that of dispersal. 

Senator Cuavez. You talked about it quite a great deal in some 
years past that you did not want to make them sitting ducks along 
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the coastal areas and it was your purpose or the purpose of the mili- 
tary at that time to try to get them within the continental United 
States, but inland. 

Colonel Ruree. Mr. Chairman, I think the best example of this is 
our TITAN production. The Martin production is at Denver. We 
have certain facilities going into Utah, in the Ogden area, so that 
we are accomplishing some dispersal. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the Ogden project? 

Colonel Rurec. Propulsion manufacturing facilities, for the sup- 
port of BOMARC. 

Senator Cuavez. When did you start that? 

Colonel Rurge. I think it was 1957. 

General Frrepman. I think the date is approximately correct, 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have in mind dispersing them to any of the 
other States ? 

Colonel Ruree. In some instances. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I wish you would keep it in mind. 

Colonel Rurec. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us know about it before the bill is marked 
up. 

Colonel Rurae. Yes, sir; we will do that. 


COMPONENT PRODUCTION-DEVELOPMENT 


The amount of $364.4 million is included for component production- 
development. This amount will provide the engineering efforts neces- 
sary to improve and continue the development of propulsion systems, 
engines, armament systems, guidance systems, and other aircraft and 
missile components. 

In addition, it will provide for the procurement of service test 
quantities of such components, and for the procurement of electronic 
countermeasure equipment for use in combat aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


We are requesting $621 million in fiscal year 1959 to provide for 
the modernization of inservice aircraft and missiles through modifica- 
tion of the basic weapon system or its component equipment. This 
includes those changes necessary to insure safety of flight or the im- 
perative correction of service-revealed operational deficiencies. 

Soviet airpower capability is not at a standstill, but is ever chang- 
ing and increasing in potential, It is mandatory that both our re- 

taliatory strike and defense forces be equipped with the latest im- 
proved equipment to remain abreast of this increasing capability. 

As the state of the art increases and technological breakthroughs are 
achieved, new and improved weapon systems are procured to replace 
existing weapons. 

However, due to the complexity of design and the time to produce 
these new systems in quantity, it is vitally necessary to provide our 
inbeing strike forces with the maximum capability to perform their 
assigned missions. 

The fiscal year 1959 program is the result of an intensive screening 
process to insure that only the most essential requirements will be 
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accomplished. The program has been screened at the highest level 
within the Air Force and is continually reviewed. 

The stringent management control exercised in this area has re- 
sulted in a balanced program between inservice weapon systems versus 
the procurement of new weapon systems. 

e funds requested for fiscal year 1959 will provide the strategic 
bomber forces with equipment that will increase their ability to pene- 
trate enemy defenses, improve their bombing and navigation capa- 
bility and provide improved flexibility in methods of attack to insure 
accomplishment of assigned missions. 

The Air Defense fighter forces will be provided with the latest air- 
to-air kill capability and the associated communications and elec- 
tronics equipment required for improved interception. 

In addition, the airborne early warning radar capability will be 
— to increase the effectiveness of our defense operations. 

he tactical fighter forces will be provided with an improved de- 
ployment capability, an all-weather navigation strike capability, and 
the ability to deliver nuclear weapons. 


TOTAL REQUEST 


These amounts which I have enumerated constitute a program value 
of $7,264.4 million for the fiscal year 1959 aircraft and missile pro- 
curement appropriation. We are requesting $6,407.2 million of new 
obligating authority to finance this program. 


INDUSTRIAL READINESS POLICY 


The Air Force has continued to expand and maintain an in-being 
production readiness posture within the framework of its industrial 
readiness policy. The primary objective of this policy is to have in- 
dustry create a flexible and responsive production base that can 
rapidly adjust to program changes, 

This policy recognizes that time is the critical factor, both in terms 
of modernizing the in-being Air Force or in providing significant 
production support within the initial critical phase of a general war 
situation. 

To this end, the Air Force has been working with industry to fur- 
ther develop specific emergency production capabilities for a selected 
group of our most important weapons systems through the establish- 
ment of production compression capability and production accelera- 
tion capability projects. 

These projects are made a continuing and integral part of the ap- 
propriate weapon system production cycle by contractual coverage 
within the supply contract. 

To maximize our production capability, our readiness measures 
now encompass maintenance engineering production as well as 
production of new weapon systems. 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


In recognition of its responsibility for maintaining sound basic 
policies and principles in the discharge of its procurement function, 
the Air Force conducts continuing surveillance over this vital area to 
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the end that improvements may be effected where their need is 
indicated. 

Strong emphasis, is being placed on increasing our use of the 
formally advertised method of procurement. 

A major source of concern in this respect has been repeated nego- 
tiation of contracts in lieu of formal advertising, on the basis that 
specifications suitable for formal advertising were not available. 

As the result of a full field survey of this problem, we have re- 
cently amended our Air Force procurement instruction to incorporate 
provisions which should result in the advertising of many procure- 
ments which are now negotiated on the basis of inadequacy of speci- 
fications. 

This new instruction lists seven basic types of specifications avail- 
able to buyers. It provides that if an item to be bought is covered 
by one of these specifications, formal advertising is suitable and 
should be utilized. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you take into consideration the amount of 
funds involved ? 

Colonel Rugee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. There are some that might be small that it would 
hardly ey you to advertise, but it is the large amount that you have 
in mind ? 


Colonel Rurce. Yes, sir. 

It further provides that if such a specification is not available, a 
purchase description is to be prepared and used. This description is 
to be drafted to cover all the fundamental properties of the item 
being bought in such a manner as to permit, wherever possible, formal 
advertising of the procurement. 

Moreover, the new instruction per for issuance of an adequate 
specification suitable for formal advertising wherever there is re- 
peated use of purchase descriptions for large dollar volume procure- 
ments of items other than those of minor significance. 

These new provisions, in conjunction with our requirement for 
higher level approval before a procurement can be negotiated instead 
of advertised, are, we feel, a major step forward in alleviating one 
of the more serious problem areas of military procurement. 


ECONOMY IN AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 


The Air Force is aware of the importance of a strong economy in 
achieving its primary objective of a strong national defense. In this 
respect, and as a result of the current business recession, we have re- 
cently instituted measures designed to increase the placement of con- 
tracts with firms which will perform substantially within areas which 
have been designated by the Secretary of Labor as labor surplus 
areas, pursuant to defense manpower policy No. 4. 

Our air procurement districts serving affected areas have been di- 
rected to insure, through personal interviews and local news media, 
that all known labor surplus area firms are advised of, and invited to, 
participate in all Air Force procurements for which they may be 
qualified. ; 

New emphasis has been placed on the setting aside of portions of 
procurements exclusively for solicitation from labor surplus area 
firms. A clause requiring contractors to use their best efforts to place 
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subcontracts with qualified labor surplus area firms is now prescribed 
for inclusion in our contracts. 

Moreover, the Director of Procurement and Production, Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, has written to 400 of our major 
contractors urging their cooperation and assistance. 


SMALL-BUSINESS POLICY 


It is the stated policy of the Air Force that a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for supplies and services for the Govern- 
ment shall be placed with small business concerns whether as prime 
contractors, subcontractors, or suppliers. This policy is being im- 
plemented in each of the Air Force procurement offices as well as in 
our administrative contracting offices for the purpose of insuring that 
small business concerns are awarded an equitable opportunity to com- 
pete as prime contractors on the requirements of the Air Force. 

We are constantly searching for means to improve the prime con- 
tracting phase of our small-business program. Examples of positive 
action along these lines are changes in our procurement regulations to 
increase the number of set-asides and to provide additional time for 
small business concerns to prepare bids and proposals. 

In the area of subcontracting, which is a most fertile field for smal] 
concerns, we are working closely with our prime contractors in re- 
emphasizing the importance of their giving small concerns an oppor- 
tunity to participate as subcontractors. 

We are also asking our primes to urge their major subcontractors to 
conduct adequate programs and to see to it that they give small con- 
cerns an equitable opportunity to compete for procurement within the 
area of their capabilities. 

As evidence that the large prime contractors are cooperating with 
the Air Force in their subcontracting with small concerns, the report 
for the 6-month period ending December 31, 1957, on the part of 
prime contractors reveals an increase of almost 2 percent of the 


dollars subcontracted with small business concerns over the previous 
6-month period. 


SUMMARY 


We will continue to work toward the maintenance of a strong Air 
Force balanced to meet the needs of our national security. In striving 
toward this goal, we are continually at work improving our manage- 
ment and procedures sothat the procurement program will be carried 
out in the most economical manner obtaining the maximum return 
from the funds available. 

As indicated previously, our aircraft procurements this year are at 
about the same level as last year, both in quantity and percentage of 
the program funds to be applied. 

In addition, we have made considerable progress in phasing missiles 
into the operational inventory. 

With this material increase in missiles, a shift of industry’s work- 
load from older type airframe and engine business is introducing a 
competitive evolution toward the production of newer missile propul- 
sion, guidance, and ground servicing equipment requirements. Thus, 
the overall effect has been to stimulate healthy competition in industry. 
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The Air Force will continue to encourage this spirit of competition 
which, in turn, will allow the Air Force to obtain the maximum in 
economies and performance in placing its procurements. 


JET TRAINING AIRCRAFT 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasize the requirement for pro- 
curement in the fiscal year 1959 program of the jet training aircraft. 
The initial procurement of this aircraft is intended for advanced navi- 
— and electronic countermeasure training and will be formally 

esignated T-39 after selection of the contractor. 

Senator Cravez. Is that the one that the House cut out? 

Colonel Rurae. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How much is involved ? 

Colonel Ruree. $21.8 million. 

The Air Force strongly recommends the inclusion of these training 
aircraft in the fiscal year 1959 program. The purpose of the program 
of 10 in fiscal year 1959 is to provide the initial modernization of the 
training fleet. This fleet modernization will require additional quan- 
tities of these same aircraft and the contemplated procurement pro- 
grams in following years will reflect this need in our requests for fiscal 
year 1960 and subsequent years. 

In addition, the same basic airplane is projected for use in other 
training, that is, electronic countermeasure, and also for in-flight 
checking calibration of airways aids to aerial navigation—an exceed- 
ingly necessary safety-of-air-traffic requirement. 

The multiple uses of this one airplane will enable greatly increased 
economy in fleet operation. Far more costly tactical aircraft are 
presently being used to partially meet this requirement. 

The remainder of the requirement is being attempted in obsolete 
types, with much higher operational costs. The quality of training is 
far below the necessary level. The performance of these older aircraft 
is less than half the required speed and altitude. 

The jet trainer being requested will cruise at 440 knots at over 
40,000 feet, and has the necessary internal pressurized space to house 
students, operators, and equipment. 

This program procurement has been delayed until fiscal year 1959 
by virtue of a lack of engines. The engines are now becoming avail- 
able and the industry has, on their own financing, developed suitable 
aircraft, predicated on officially expressed Air Force needs. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


It is the strong recommendation of the Air Force that the $21.8 
million cut out by the House be restored so that this most necessary 
modernization of these support fleets be initiated with the procure- 
ment of these 10 aircraft in fiscal year 1959, to insure that the quality 
of training is maintained and is conducted in the most economical 
aircraft that will accomplish this mission. 


AIRCRAFT INITIAL SPARES 


Also, I want to emphasize that the Air Force has reduced the cost 
of aircraft initia] spares as drastically as the rapid pace of weapon 
system development and improved management techniques will per- 
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mit. And we will continue to do so in phase with these improved 
techniques. 

However, any reduction now below the 28.5-percent level is un- 
timely and jeopardizes our logistic support which should be funded 
in fiscal year 1959. 

The Air Force would like to emphasize that estimated initial spares 
requirements had already been discounted based on recently revised 
stockage objectives and new management concepts applicable to spares 
a before arriving at the 28.5-percent level for which 

scal year 1959 funds are being requested. 

This level of initial spares funds is required to support the war 
readiness stockage objective and also the first year’s peacetime flying 
aoe program for the aircraft to be procured with fiscal year 1959 
funds. 

Current computations indicate that approximately $175 million 
will be required for spare engines alone, and because of their long lead 
time, they must be procured in fiscal year 1959. 


LONG LEAD TIME ENGINE COMPONENT SPARES 


Approximately $220 million more will be required for long lead 
time engine component spares which must be placed on procure- 
ment at the same time as the engines to assure that they are of com- 
patible design and configuration. 

Financing these requirements from the 20-percent level of initial 
spares funds—$456 million, as approved by the House—would leave 
only $61 million for procurement of all the other basic stocks of 
spares normally required for support of an aircraft procurement 
program. These inated engine parts and all types of airframe, arma- 
ment, communications-electronics, instrument, and accessory spares 
and spare parts. 

It is therefore requested that the Senate restore the $200 million 
House reduction in order to permit complete financing of the com- 
plement of initial spares required to adequately support the fiscal 
year 1959 aircraft procurement program. 

Finally, I wish to reiterate the importance of the aircraft and 
missile support appropriation, to be presented next by Colonel Page. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


As I explained earlier, it supplies the support and environment for 
the operation of the weapon systems procured under the aircraft and 
missile procurement appropriation which I have presented. 

(The following attachments were submitted for the record :) 


SM-65 ATLAS 
Convair 


Mission: Strategic intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Configuration/characteristics : Nonrigid tank section, pressurized to provide struc- 
tural rigidity ; first intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Powerplant : North American liquid rocket engines. 

Stages: 1%. 

Guidance: Radio-inertial and subsequently all inertial. 

Launch characteristics: Vertically and executes programed roll to desired 
azimuth and program pitchover to the desired flight attitude. 

Launches to date: 8; 3 completely successful, 3 partially successful, 2 failures. 
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Industrial: The industrial complex involving ATLAS, TITAN, and THOR in- 
volves 18,000 scientists and technical experts in universities and industry. 
Some 70,000 people in 22 industries, represented by 17 prime contractors and 
200 subcontractors are involved in these programs. 

Deployment: ist Squadron, Cooke Air Force Base, late fiscal year 1959. 

2d Squadron, Warren Air Force Base during fiscal year 1960. 


SM-68 TITAN 
Martin Airplane Co. 


Mission: Strategic intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Configuration/characteristics : 2-stage liquid rocket. 

Powerplant: Aerojet General. 

Stages: 2 stages. 

Guidance: Radio-inertial. 

Launch characteristics: Launched vertically and executes programed roll to 
desired azimuth and a programed pitchover to desired altitude. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Speed : 15,000 miles per hour. 

Range: 5,500 nautical miles. 

Test résumé to date: Static tests conducted on battleship stand at Denver. First 
live flight scheduled for this year. 

Industrial: The industrial complex involving ATLAS, TITAN, and THOR in- 
volves 18,000 scientists and technical experts in universities and industry. 
Some 70,000 people in 22 industries, represented by 17 prime contractors and 
200 subcontractors are involved in these programs. 

Deployment: 1st Squadron, Denver area. 

Hardness: All bases to be hard. 


SM-75 THOR 
Douglas, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mission: Intermediate range ballistic bombardment missile. 

Powerplant: 1 North American liquid rocket engine, 2 verniers. 

Stages: One. 

Guidance: All inertial. 

Launch characteristics: Launched vertically and executes programed roll to 
desired azimuth and inertial guidance takes over for final pitch to target. 

Launches to date: 15. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Range: 1,500. 

Test résumé to date: 7 completely successful flights to date; 4 partially suc- 
cessful, 4 failures. 

Industrial: The industrial complex involving ATLAS, TITAN, and THOR in- 
volves 18,000 scientists and technical experts in universities and industry. 
Some 70,000 people in 22 industries, represented by 17 prime contractors and 
200 subcontractors are involved in these programs. 

Deployment: 1st Squadron overseas 2d quarter fiscal year 1959. 


SM-78 JUPITER 
Army Redstone Arsenal and Chrysler Corp., Warren, Mich. 


Mission: Intermediate range ballistic bombardment missile. 

Dimension: Length, 58 feet. 

Stages: One. 

Guidance: All inertial. 

Launch characteristics: Vertical launch, autopilot turn over to ballistic tra- 
jectory where inertial guidance takes over. 

Launches to date: Eight. 

Test résumé to date: 4 successful, 4 partially successful. 

Industrial: ABMA and Chrysler. 
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XSM-80 MINUTEMAN 
Not scheduled 


Mission: Intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Configuration/characteristics: Solid propellent; the system will be designed 
around the basic concept of instantaneous, massive retaliation even after 
enemy attack. 

Powerplant : Solid propellent. 

Launch characteristics : Launched from underground silos. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Range: 5,000 nautical miles. 

Hardness: Conceived to withstand direct attack. 


SM-62 SNARK 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Mission : Strategic intercontinental cruise bombardment missile. 

Dimension : Length 67.2 feet, span 42.2 feet. 

Powerplant: J-57—P-17 (15,000-pound-thrust class). 

Guidance: All inertial. 

Launch characteristics: Boosted to aerodynamic speed from a zero length 
launcher. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Speed : Near sonic. 

Range: Intercontinental (5,500 nautical miles). 

Ceiling : Above 50,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: This system has completely demonstrated all design char- 
acteristics. 

Industrial : Built in Hawthorne, Calif. 

Deployment : To Presque Isle, Maine, during calendar year 1959. 


GAM-77 HOUNDDOG 
North American Aviation 


Mission: For attacking and destroying defended targets without subjecting 
bomber to local defense in target area. 

Powerplant: J-52 Pratt-Whitney jet. 

Guidance: Inertial. 

Launch characteristics : Launched from B-52. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Speed : Supersonic. 

Range: Several hundreds of miles. 

Deployment: To Strategic Air Command during calendar year 1960. 


IM-99 BOMARC 
Boeing, Seattle 


Mission: Surface-to-air interceptor missile for destruction of attacking bombers. 
Dimension: Span 18.1 feet, diameter 35 inches, length 46 feet, 9 inches. 
Weight: 15,000 pounds. 
Powerplant: 
IM-99A (2RJ-1 LR). 
IM-99B (2 RJ-1 solid rocket). 
Armament: Nuclear warhead. 
Speed : Mach 2.65 to 3.0. 
Range : 200 to 400 miles. 
Ceiling : Over 68,000 feet. 
Guidance: Latest electronic systems available ground controlled by SAGD and 
seeker in missile. 
Launch characteristics : Ground launched. 
Test résumé to date: All performance requirements have been successfully dem- 
onstrated. Kills have been scored beyond designed range. 
Industrial: Built in Seattle, Wash. 
Deployment: 1st squadron operational 1st quarter fiscal year 1960—McGuire Air 
Force Base. 
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GAR-1/2/3/4 FALCON 
Hughes, Tucson, Ariz. 


Mission: Air-to-air rocket. Fired by fighter aircraft at attacking bombers. 
Dimension: Length 78 inches, diameter 6.4 inches. 
Weight: GAR-1/2. 100 pounds. 
Powerplant: Solid propellent rocket motor. 
Guidance: 

GAR-1/3. Semiactive pulse radar. 

GAR-2/4. Passive infrared. 
Launch characteristics: Air launched. 
Industrial : Built in Tucson, Ariz. 
Deployment: Operational: 

F-102: GAR-1 and 2. 

F-89H: GAR-1 and 2. 

F-89J : GAR-2. 

F-101B: GAR-2. 


GAR-8 SIDEWINDER 
Philco, Philadelphia, Pa. (Bureau of Ordnance cognizance) 


Mission: Air-to-air rocket. 

Dimension: Length 111.5 inches. 

Weight : 155 pounds. 

Powerplant: Solid propellent. 

Guidance: Infrared system. 

Launch characteristics: Air launched from fighter. 

Launches to date: In service. 

Test résumé to date: In service. 

Industrial: Philco, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Deployment: Programed for operational use on F-100D and F-100F, F-104A 
and F-105. 

Speed: Supersonic. 

Ceiling: Over 50,000 feet. 


TM-76 A/B MACE 


Martin, Baltimore 


Mission: Tactical surface-to-surface. 

Dimension: Length 44.2 feet, span 22.9 feet. 

Powerplant: J-33-A-41 (5,200 pound thrust)—booster over 100,000 pounds 
thrust. 

Guidance: ATRAN (TM-76A)—all inertial (TM-76B). 

Armament: Capable of carrying atomic warheads. 

Speed: Over 650 miles per hour. 

Range: Over 650 nautical miles, 

Ceiling: Over 40,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Test programs have proceeded essentially as planned. 
First flight of TM—76B (inertial) exceeded 500 nautical miles. 

Deployment: To United States and allies now being delivered. 


SM-73 GOOSE 
Fairchild Aircraft 


Mission: Surface-to-surface—to confuse enemy defense. 
Powerplant: Jet engine. 
Launch characteristics: Launched from zero-length launcher. 
Test résumé to date: seven flights have met all objectives very successfully. 
Industrial: Built in Hagerstown, Md. 
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GAM-72 QUAIL 
MeDonnell Aircraft Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mission: Decoy to confuse enemy defenses. 

Powerplant: Jet engine. 

Launch characeristics: B-52 and B-47 drop the decoy when approaching de- 
fended area. 

Test résumé to date: Several highly successful flights. 

Deployment: To Strategic Air Command during calendar year 1960. 


Q-2 FIREBEE 
Ryan Co. 


Mission : Target drone for training our defense forces. 

Dimension : Wing span 12 feet ; length 18 feet ; height 6 feet. 

Weight : 1,850 pounds. 

Powerplant : J-69—T—19A—1,000 pounds thrust. 

Launch characteristics : Air launched. 

Industrial : Built in Torrence, Calif. 

Deployment : 
Air Proving Ground Command—2 squadrens now operational. 
Air Defense Command—2 squadrons now operational. 


Q-4 DRONE 


Northrop Aircraft Co. (radioplane division) 


Mission : Target drone for training defense crews. 

Dimension : 33 ft. long, 11 ft. span. 

Weight : 3,102 gross. 

Powerplant : Jet engine J—83. 

Guidance : Ground to air control. 

Launch characteristics : Launch from earrier aircraft at 30,000 feet. 

Launches to date: 15. 

Speed : 1.1 to 1.7. 

Ceiling : 60,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: With exception of minor engine difficulties, flight-test pro- 
gram has proceeded as planned. 

Industrial : Built in Van Nuys, Calif. 

Deployment: 3 squadrons planned by 4th quarter fiscal year 1960. 


B-52G “STRATOFORTRESS” 


Mission: Strategic bombardment. 

Configuration/characteristics: All weather intercontinental bomber. Has pro- 
visions to carry ASM, improved defense position, and increased penetration 
capability. 

Dimension : Span 185 feet—length 157.6 feet—height 40.7 feet. 

Weight: Over 400,000 pounds gross. 

Powerplant: (8) J-57-—P-48 engines. 

Armament: Multiple nuciear bombs, 4 M-3, 50 cal 600 rounds tail turret. 

Speed: Over 400 knots. 

Range: Significantly exceeds the 6,000 nautical miles range of the preceding 
models. 

Ceiling: Over 48,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Normal phase testing completed. Limited test program 
on structural differences on schedule. 

Industrial: Built in Wichita, Kans. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command-—end calendar year 1958. 
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B-58 “HUSTLER” 


Mission: Strategic bombardment. 

Configuration/characteristics: Delta wing, with separable pod. Can penetrate 
enemy defenses at supersonic s 

Dimension : Span 56.8 feet—length 96.8 feet—height 31.4 feet. 

Weight: 100,000 to 150,000 pounds gross take off. 

Powerplant: (4) J-79 (15,000 pound thrust class). 

Armament: External pods. 

Speed: Over 1,200 miles per hour. 

Ceiling: Over 50,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Test program on schedule—aircraft exceeds earlier 
expectations. 

Industrial: Built in Fort Worth, Tex. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


B-70 
North American 


Mission: Strategic bombardment. 

Configuration/characteristics: Powered by HEF engines. 

Armament: Will deliver nuclear warhead. 

Speed: More than 2,000 miles per hour. 

Ceiling: Above 70,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Research and development program on schedule. 
Industrial: Prime contractor—North American Aviation. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


F-101B “VOODOO” 


McDonnell 


Mission: Air Defense interceptor. 

Configuration/characteristics : All-weather interceptor. 

Dimension: Span 39.7 feet—length 67.4 feet. 

Weight: Over 40,000 gross takeoff. 

Powerplant: (2) J-57—P-55 (15,000-pound thrust class). 

Armament : MB-1 rocket Falcon. 

Speed: Over 1000 miles per hour. 

Range: Transcontinental with in-flight refueling. 

Ceiling: Over 50,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Phase testing on schedule. ' 
Industrial: Built in St. Louis. 
Deployment : Air Defense Command—now going to squadrons. 


F-105 “THUNDERCHIEF” 


Republic 


Mission : Tactical Air operations 

Configuration/characteristics: Incorporates bomb bay capable of delivering a 
nuclear weapon. 

Dimension: Span 34.9 feet—length 63.1 feet. 

Powerplant: (1) J-75—P-5. 

Armament: Conventional bombs, 120-millimeter gun, 2.75-inch rockets, SIDH- 
WINDER. 

Speed: Supersonic. 

Test résumé to date: Phase testing on schedule. 

Industrial: Built in Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Deployment: Tactical Air Forces (Zone of Interior and overseas). 


—— ene 
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F-106 A/B DELTA DART 


Convair 
Mission: Interceptor. 
Configuration/characteristics: Delta wing aircraft, capable of intercept mission 


ora night and in all weather—will be employed in close coordination with 
AGE. 


Dimension : Span 38.1 feet—length 70.7 feet. 

Weight: Over 30,000 pounds. 

Powerplant: (1) J-75—P-9. 

Armament: MB-1 rockets—also FALCONS. 

Speed: More than 1,000 miles per hour. 

Test résumé to date: On schedule. 

Industrial: Built in San Diego, Calif. 

Deployment: Air Defense Command—going to squadrons in next few months. 


F-108 
North American 


Mission: Long-range interceptor. 
Configuration/characteristics: Will destroy air-breathing attack systems at ex- 


treme ranges. Will operate beyond range of ground environment control 
systems. 


Powerplant: Powered by 2 high energy fuel engines. 

Armament: Guided missiles with atomic warhead. 

Speed: Mach 3.0. 

Ceiling: Over 60,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Preliminary research, wind tunnel, and design engineering 
ing on schedule, 

Industrial: Prime contractor—North American Aviation. 

Deployment: Air Defense Command. 


C-133B 
Douglas Aircraft 


Mission: Logistics transport. 

Configuration/characteristics: Hydraulically operated rear loading ramp and 
will carry large items of United States Army and Air Force equipment such 
as 25-ton tank, tractors, trucks, and heavy missiles. 

Dimension: Length 157.5 feet, height 48.3 feet, span 179.7 feet. 

Weight: (Takeoff) 286,000 pounds. 

Powerplant: (4) T—34 turboprops. 

Load: Will carry 45 tons, 2,300 miles ; 26 tons, 4,000 miles. 

Speed: 302 knots. 

Range: 3,500 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: 28,750 feet. 

Test résumé to date: All phase testing completed. 

Industrial: Built in Long Beach, Calif. 

Deployment: Military Air Transport Command. 


KC-135 STRATOTANKER 


Boeing 


Mission: Aerial refueling. 

Configuration/characteristics: To refuel B-52 aircraft plus capability to carry 
troops as an alternate to the refueling mission. 

Dimension : Length 136.2 feet, height 38.4 feet, span 130.8 feet. 

Powerplant: (4) J-57-P-43W. 

Speed : Over 400 knots. 

Ceiling : Combat 42,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Phase testing completed. 

Industrial : Built in Renton, Wash. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 
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UC-X 


Contractor to be selected 


Mission: Navigator training, electronic countermeasure training and AACS air- 
ways monitor. 
Configuration/characteristics: High speed, lightweight aircraft possessing a 


multiplicity of utility missions requiring high speed/altitude performance. 
Speed : Approximately 440 knots. 


Range: 1,500 nautical miles. 

Ceiling : 40,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: None. To be procured off-the-shelf. 

Deployment: Air Training Command and Military Air Transport Command. 


UT-X 


Contractor to be selected 
Mission : Combat readiness training. 
Configuration/characteristics : Lightweight twin-engine, combat-readiness 
trainer with secondary feature of transportating lightweight cargo/personnel. 
Test résumé to date: None. To be procured off-the-shelf. 
Speed : Approximately 440 knots. 
Range: Approximately 1,500 nautical miles. 
Ceiling: Approximately 40,000 feet. 


T-37A 


Cessna 
Mission: Primary pilot trainer. 
Configuration/characteristics: Twin-engine jet pilot trainer providing a high 
margin of safety for single-engine operation. 
Dimension: Length 29.3 feet—height 9.4 feet—span 33.8 feet. 
Weight: 6,465 pounds. 
Powerplant : 2—J-69-T-9. 
Test résumé to date: All phase testing complete. 
Industrial: Built in Wichita, Kans. 
Deployment: Air Training Command. 
Speed: 352 knots. 
Range: 520 nautical miles. 
Ceiling: 34,400 feet. 
T-38 


Northrop, Inc. 


Mission: High-speed subsonic and supersonic pilot training. 

Configuration/characteristics: Lightweight, twin-engine, supersonic, under- 
graduate jet trainer. 

Dimension: Length 43.4 feet—height 11.9 feet—span 25.3 feet. 

Speed: Supersonic. 

Range: Over 1,000 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: Over 55,000 feet. 

Test résumé to date: Test and development on schedule. 

Industrial: Built in Hawthorne, Calif. 

Deployment: Air Training Command. 


H-43B 


Kaman 


Mission: Local base rescue. » Ie 

Configuration/characteristics: 4-place helicopter equipped with twin inter- 
meshing counterrotating rotors. 

Dimension: Height 12.7 feet—length 47.0 feet—span 51.5 feet. 

Weight: 5,773 pounds (gross takeoff). 

Powerplant: 1—T-—53. 
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Speed: Maximum 104 knots. 

Range: 150 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: 26,000 feet (service) —20,600 feet (hovering). 

Industrial: Built in Bloomfield, Conn. 

Deployment : All combat, tactical, strategic, and air-defense operations, 


SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, naturally the committee is interested in 
your reclama requests. I wish you would tell us a little more, if you 
can, about this small-business program in reference to this statement 
you have just made. 


For instance, they are making a plane in the Los Angeles area or 
the Detroit area. 

They, of necessity, have to have parts and so forth. Do you make 
it a point to try to earibute that small business in the different States 
if they have the facility to produce them, or do you concentrate in 
one area only ? 

General FrrepMan. Colonel Ruegg is the Director of Procurement 
and Production, Headquarters United States Air Force, and I think 
he is well qualified to answer that, sir. 

Senator CHavez. I know many States where there are small plants 
that could not do the big job, but they could provide some of the 
space or materials for that particular piece of equipment. 

What is your program on that? Is every State in the Union being 
considered so that they might participate in the program and put 
people to work ? 

Colonel Rurac. Mr. Chairman, we don’t consider it by States. We 
consider it by industry’s capability to produce, regardless of where it 
is located. Wherever we have an industrial capability we insure that 
they get consideration in the subcontracting structure of the primes. 
We do this by a review of the prime’s proposed subcontractor struc- 
ture when they submit a production plan. 

We insure that they have a broad subcontract structure, that they 
do not build it all in plant. 

We examine it in detail to make sure that they do not produce any- 
thing that can be produced as economically or more economically by 
some other business structure or business concern that does have this 
capability. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you know if some State has a smal] plant 
that might be able to do it more economically than the one around 
the plants producing the finished product? Do you try to find out 
whether they could do it a little cheaper ? 

Colonel Rurae. Yes, sir; a great deal of attention to the make or 
buy policy——— 

Mr. Gartock. Colonel, I think the point the chairman is getting 
at is: Does or does not the “prime” contract on a fairly wide area or 
does he contract just in his immediate vicinity, his immediate geo- 
graphic area? 

Colonel Rvusaa. No, sir. 

For instance, we had a breakdown on the Convair, the 102 contract. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. Take the Convair at San Diego. You 
are getting a finished product there. There isa little country town that 
might have a facility to provide part of that finished product. 
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Are they given a chance? 
Colonel Rurce. Yes, sir; on the basis of their industrial capability. 


Senator Cuavez. That is what I mean. You do look into the in- 
dustrial capability. 


Colonel Rurce. We certainly do; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. For instance, it is all right to have Convair do the 
work and they are doing a nice piece of work in the San Diego area, 
but some little town in the central part of California might have 
capabilities there and they need work, too, and they are part of the 
United States, too. 

Colonel Rurce. Yes, sir; we give wide distribution through our 

‘arious small business offices, the air procurement officers, and the 
Air Materiel areas to insure that anything that the Air Force is pro- 
curing in any weapon systems procurement is as widely advertised as 
possible to insure all qualified suppliers have a chance. 

Senator Cnavez. I know, but the officers are within the plant, with- 
in the area, but I would like to see the Pentagon get interested in that 
and see that they do carry out the policy that you ‘have just stated. 

Colonel Rurce. We do that now, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Here is the ood Senator from Maine. There is 
a big industrial plant in Boston. That industrial plant will have to 
get some equipment that might go into the bigger part. Do they go all 
over New England and ask if there is somebody at Concord to do this, 
or Bangor, or anywhere else? Do the local officers do that, or do you 
insist from the Pentagon that they do that? 


PROCUREMENT ADVERTISING POLICY 


Colonel Rurcc. We insist through AMC's procurement policies that 
they advertise this as widely as our industrial capability is available. 

T have a breakdown here of the BOMARC IM-99, built by Boeing. 
The percentage of the overall system subcontracted is 69 percent. This 
is dollar value. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that, but is that distributed in the 
surrounding country, or is it all within the particular area of the prime 
contractor ¢ 

Colonel Rurce. It just about covers the country, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cnavez. Will you put it in the record ? 


LIST OF COMPANIES AND LOCATIONS 


Colonel Ruszea. I have a list of companies and the locations. Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, Ohio, New Jersey, Alabama, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts. That is just a partial list. 

Senator Cuavez. Suppose you read a few more to see how the rest 
of us fare. What do you have in Wyoming or Maine, or in New 
York? 

General Frrepman. Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You are getting pretty close. 

Colonel Rurae. Let me see if I can find Maine on here. Indianap- 
olis, Ohio, West Virginia. Lamsorry. I can’t find Maine. We will 
insert the entire list in the record, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
IM-99 BoMARC SUBCONTRACTORS 


PRINCIPAL SUBCONTRACTORS 


Boost-rocket motors : Aerojet-General Corp., Azusa, Calif. 
Switches: Airtron, Inc., Linden, N. J. 
Rate gyros: American Gyro division, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Weapon-support equipment: American Machine & Foundry Co., Alexandria, Va. 
17-7PH steel : Armco, Middletown, Ohio. 
Instrumentation beacon: Bendix Aviation Corp., York division, York, Pa. 
Inverter: Bendix Aviation Corp., Redbank division, Eatontown, N. J. 
Motors: Bill Jack Scientific Instrument Co., Solana Beach, Calif. 
Weapon-support equipment: Blount Bros. Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Ground-support equipment: Burns & Roe, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Principal Subcontractors to Burns & Roe, Inc. : 
American Machine & Foundry Co., Greenwich, Conn. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Inc., Quincy, Mass. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Brown Instrument division, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Butler Publications, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cadillac Gage Co., Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Columbia-Geneva Steel division, United States Steel Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF OTHER SUBCONTRACTORS AND VENDORS 


Illustrated parts breakdown : Cushing & Nevell, New York, N. Y. 

Drive assemblies : Dalmo-Victor, Del Monte, Calif. 

Fuze study : Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Operational test equipment and electrical launching equipment: Farnsworth 
Electronics Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Weapon-support equipment: Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, Calif. 

Gearboxes : Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Diaphragms: B. F. Goodrich, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fuel tanks: Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., Bristol, Pa. 

Forgings : Ladish Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Coordinate converter : Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Data link receiver : Learcal division of Lear, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Transformer-rectifier : Librascope, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Weapon-support equipment : Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Valves : Moog Valve, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Guidance beacon and data link : Motorola, Ine., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Radomes: Decoder Philbrick-Strickland Laminates, Inc., Vashon, Wash. 

Fuze study: Phileo Corp., Government and Industrial division, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Radar: Radio Corporation of America, Victor division, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Transducers-fuze study : Servo-Mechanisms, Inec., Western division, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Missile-power-control station: Skyline Electric & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Chassis assembly: Southgate Aluminum & Magnesium Co., Southgate, Calif. 

Electronic-environment study: Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, N. Y. 

Transducers: Statham Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cooling assembly : Stewart-Warner Corp., Southwind division, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Forgings: Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago, Il. 

Modify B—57 airplane : Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

Telemeter: Texas Instruments Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

Switches: Thompson Products, Inc., Electronics division, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Slipring assemblies : Topp Industries, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Switches: United Control Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

Klystron Tubes and transmitters: Varian Associates, Palo Alto, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Homing radar and control equipment: Westinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, 
Mad. 
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UDMH fuel: Westvaco Chlor-Alkali division, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
South Charleston, W. Va. 

Rate Gyros: Whittaker Gyro, division of Telecomputing Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. 

Accelerometers : Wiancko Engineering Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

Batteries : Yardney Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT 


STATEMENT OF COL. HARRY R. PAGE, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT PRO- 
GRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Bupcet DsTIMATEe 


General Frrepman. Our next presentation, Mr. Chairman, will be 
by Colonel Page, who will discuss the “Aircraft and missile support” 
appropriation. 

enator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Aircraft and Missile Support.” 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Program by activities, direct 
omens: 
. Weapons, ammunition, 


and propellents --- 
. Vehicular equipment-_-_- 


electronic equipment - 
. Ground handling rnc 
ment 
Training equipment. ima 
. Support equipment and 
SOE. | aebnawenenns 

. Base maintenance equip- 
WE. cncienisesetcwekes 
Airborne electronics and 
communication wer: 
GD sscciccnwesditss 


on + wh 


~! 


- 


Total direct obliga- 
tions 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1, Weapons, ammunition, 


and propellents Niet trite be 
. Vehicular equipment. .- _-_| 


Ground communication- 
electronic equipment_- 

. Ground handling equip- 

ment 

. Training equipment... -_- 

. Support equipment and 

supplies_- 


Qa -» wh 


~t 


ment 


Total 
obligations_-_-- 


Total obligations. 


Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought | 


I ld ee 
U nobligated balance (antici- 
ated reimbursements to 
ye earned from military 
assistance fund reserva- 
tions) transferred to other 
Air Force accounts 
Advances and reimburse- 
ments from other accounts 
Anticipated reimbursements for 
future year deliveries of mate- 
riel common to United States 
requirements ordered by mili- 
tary assistance in current year- 
Recovery of prior year obliga- 
tions 
Unobligated balance carried for- 
ward A ‘ 


New obligational author- 


ity 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation. 
Transferred to ‘‘Expenses,”’ 


Airways Modernization 


Board (31 U. 8. C. 581¢)_-- 
Appropriation (adjusted) __|1, 140, 000, 000 


. Ground communication- | 


. Base maintenance ‘equip- | 


reimbursable | 















































{Includes supplemental appropriation of $360,000,000. 
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Program and financing 
eas eile ie ae Lr ee a 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | 1959 | 1959 revised 
| jamendment| 
| | | 
| 
$09, 352,083 | $79,224,150 | $95, 302, 000 |____ | $95, 392, 000 
| 51, 699.651 | 28,881,000 | 48, 690, 000 |_- ...| 48, 690, 000 
| 581,200,288 | 607,374,850 | 718, 612, 000 | 718, 612, 000 
_.| 433, 185,681 | 592,353,000 | 878, 555, 000 30,000,000 | 908, 555, 000 
_.| 46, 299, 204 | 69, 766, 000 78, 836,000 | 3,200,000 | 82,036, 000 
| 210, 671,420 | 155, 364, 000 180, 653,000 | 10,500,000 | 191, 153, 000 
| 49,068,444 | 24,910,000 | 58, 714, 000 | — §8, 714, 000 
| 
45, 866,386 | 23,327, 000 1,448,000 |... 1, 448, 000 
4). Anping Bl ite. Settee Ge Tne ae Ge ee 
|1, 517, 433, 157 |1, 581,200,000 | 2, 060, 900, 000 0 | 4 43, 700, 000 | 2, 104, 600, 000 
———SS Slee es 
8, 752, 949 | 8, 090, 000 | 5,000,000 |______ 5, 000, 000 
6, 025,969 | 8, 000, 000 | 6, 000,000 |---| 6, 000, 000 
i } 
36, 760,302 | 15,811,150 | 21, 000, 000 |_______.__. 21, 000, 000. 
20,596,212 | 8, 990, 000 6,000,000 |... 6, 000, 000 
22, 094, 119 | 3, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 |... 2... 3, 000, 000 
12, 875,309 | 4,000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
6,025,557 | 5, 000, 000 | 5,000,000 |... 5, 000, 000 
icceliateeeciesindnesinnanii Mie | |__| __ -__ ____- — 
| | 
|_113, 130, 417 | | 51,811,150} 50,000,000 |... 50, 000, 000 
|, 630, 563, 57. [7 633, 011, 150 | 2, 110, 990, 000 | 43, 700, 000 | 2, 154, 600, 000 
See ase na ecaemeasisioeatoeaeatenme ate 
j 
| 752, 025, 335 | 49 128, 685 | —421, 002,178 |... —421, 092, 178 
| 
} 
14, 282, 741 | __ “th 2 sha 
| —72, 469, 133 | —25, 274, 648 | —50, 000, 000 | ..........-- —50, 000, 000 
| 
1 
—53, 197, 791 | —70, 182, 741). . |---onoso-o- "i 
—35, 000, 000 | —25, 000, 000 | —25, 000, 000 | be bShla) | —25, 000, 000 
j 
422, 128,685 | 421,092,178 | 531,192,178 | 6,000,000 | 587, 192, 178 
ee SS SSS —E 
|1, 140, 000, 000 |1, 525, 800,000 | 2, 146,000,000. | 49, 700,000. | 2, 195, 700, 000 
—SSSSS—S= a ee | 
1, 140, 000, 000 |1, 531, 500, 000 | 1 2, 146, 000, 000 | | 49, 700, 000 | 2, 195, 700, 000 
| i 
1, 525, 800, 000 3 2, 146, 000, 000 | 49, 700, 000 | 2, 195, 700, 000. 
! 
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Object classification 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | 1959 amend- | 1959 revised 





ment | 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE | | 

Direct obligations: | | | 
03 Transportation ofthings.| $17,178,272 | $23, 295, 000 | $27, 100, 000 | $150, 000 $27, 250, 000 


08 Supplies and materials__| 294, 649,664 | 260,244,703 | 336, 000,000 | 336, 000, 000 


09 Equipment.._-___..._- -|1, 202, 181, 987 |1, 297, 215, 396 |1, 697, 792, 000 t 43, 550, 000 | 1, 741, 342, 000 
| epee mba aaa Taare ~| - een ——— 
Total direct obli- | 
gations. .............|1, 514, 009, 923 |1, 580, 755, 099 |2, 060, $92, 000 | |__ 43, 700, 000 | 2, 104, 592, 000 


{| 


= ——— = —_—==_<€=ES=Ss———— 


Reimbursable obligations: | | | | 
08 Supplies and materials 23, 760, 056 14, 432, 000 LE tis ctsavenac 12, 000, 000 
09 Equipment__- } 89, 370, 361 | 37,379, 150 38, 000, 000 | Licwnwtiinde swt 38, 000, 000 





Total reimbursable | : 
obligations -| 113,130,417 | 51,811, 150 50, 000, 000 | | | 50, 000, 000 


Total, Department of a | F 
the Air Force 1, 627, 140, 340 | 1, 632, 566, 249 |2, 110, 892, 000 | 43, 700, 000 | 2, 154, 592, 000 
— —— =| ———- —— | - 





ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS | 
! | 


Average number of all employ- | 





e088. ....----_.... 48 24 | 
Number of e mployees at end of | 
Wis ean 2 0 | OQ Acdiiups0les...] 0 


| = 
01 Personal services: Positions 
i 
| 


other than permanent___- $278, 025 $124, 038 | i de soak oes ea 
07 Other contractual services 3, 145, 209 320, 863 $8, 000 faut oat _ $8,000 
Total, allocation accounts 3, 423, 234 444, 901 | 8, 000 a . 8, 000 
— a Seats — — — S| = 
Total obligations 1, 630, 563, 574 |1, 633, ou, 150° {2, 110, 900, 000 | 43, "700, 000 | 2, 154, 600, 000 


Obligations are distributed as 
follows: | 
Department of the Air Force _|1, 627, 140, 340 |1, 632, 566, 249 (2, 110, 892, 000 43, 700, 000 | 2, 154, 592, 000 
pene of Commerce, | 
Civil Aeronautics Admin- | } 
ee 530, 586 220, 641 8, 000 
Department of Commerce, | 
National Bureau of Stand- | 
ards_-__-. <5 ies } 
Departme nt of the Army . A 
Atomic Energy Commission , 892, 539 | 224, ii2 | 


Se ea 8, 000 


bo 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, we shall be very glad to hear from you. 

Colonel Pace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to suggest that to facilitate the hearing of my testimony 
you might separate the charts beginning on page 24 of my statement 
I will be referring to these charts. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. 


BUDGET PROGRAMS 


Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee my 
presentation covers Air Force requirements and estimates for the 
entire range of centrally procured aircraft and missile support equip- 

ment, ground electronics devices, weapons and ammunition. Within 
the budget structure these requirements are identified to seven budget 
programs: 


Program 210: Weapons, ammunition, and propellants. 
Program 220: Vehicular equipment. 
Program 230: Ground communication—electronic equipment. 
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Program 240: Ground handling equipment. 
Program 250: Training equipment. 

Program 260: Support equipment and supplies. 
Program 270: Base maintenance equipment. 

The distribution of the total program requirement for fiscal year 
1959 can be quickly grasped by a glance at the first chart (chart 1, air- 
craft and missile support—distribution of estimate by budget pro- 
gram). Shown here are the dollar amounts, rounded to the nearest 
hundred thousand, and the percent which each represents of the total 
program we are discussing. The most significant point that can be 
made is to emphasize that this appropriation is dominated by require- 
ments for electronic devices and missile launch and support gear, all 
of which are integral to our weapon systems. This is the reason for 
proposing that the appropriation be titled “Aircraft and Missile Sup- 

ort.” You will note however that the House has used the designation 
“Procurement Other Than Aircraft and Missiles.” 

While I wished to show the committee the composition of this esti- 
mate by budget program, the balance of my remarks will cut across 
the seven budget programs. I feel that this will facilitate our dis- 
cussion because you will be able to more directly relate requirements 
to the national-defense missions of which they are a part. My state- 
ment is therefore organized as follows: 

Ballistic missile launching and supporting systems. 
Other missile launching and supporting systems. 
Aircraft support equipment. 

Command, control and warning systems. 

Other organizational and base support. 
Development and test support. 

Equipment modification requirements. 

The next chart (chart 2, cross reference program requirements to 
support systems) cross references these 7 systems to the 7 budget pro- 
grams, using a simple grid from which we can determine the support 
provided in each area. Working from these figures we illustrate 
(chart 3, distribution of estimate by utilization), the total program 
requirement of $2,465.7 million, arranged this time using the 7 system 
designators ; we will discuss each of the 7 areas in turn. 

Before proceeding further I would like to explain the difference 
between the $2,465.7 million program requirement being presented 
here, and the $2,270.7 million “financed program” shown in the justi- 
fication book. The difference of $195 million is an allowance, a dis- 
count, applied in anticipation of design and production delays which 
experience indicates are bound to be encountered among some of the 
thousands of items programed for procurement. You will note in 
each of the separate program justification sheets that this “discount” 
has been equally prorated. This is done because it would be mani- 
festly impossible to identify this far in advance the exact items or 
types of items on which design and production delays will be experi- 
enced. When such delays occur, the funds programed will be “re- 
programed” to other items within the total program requirement of 
$2,465.7 million. We are therefore prepared to describe and justify 
that amount. 

The missile and aircraft support equipment requirement parallels 
and relates directly to the justification of the missiles and aircraft 
themselves presented by Colonel Ruegg. 
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BALLISTIC MISSILE LAUNCHING AND SUPPORTING SYSTEMS 


For each of the ballistic missile programs with which the Air Force 


is concerned, support equipment procurement is planned during fiscal 
year 1959 as shown on the next chart (chart 4, ballistic missile launch- 
ing and supporting systems). This group of requirements totals 
$503.2 million. 

These funds will be used to develop, procure, and deliver squadron 
sets of equipment, in phase with deliveries of the missiles themselves 
to training and operational units. Included in the sets are such items 
as the transporters on which the missiles are carried, the assembly and 
calibration equipment with which the various parts of the missile are 
mated and checked prior to being placed on the launcher, the handling 
gear with which the nose cone is delivered and placed in position, the 
equipment with which the various fuels are generated, handled and 
stored, the equipment used in alinement of the missile, its firing, ob- 
servation, and guidance. Also included are hundreds of special tools, 
jigs, and test devices essential to the utilization of these modern 
weapons. 


OTHER MISSILE LAUNCHING AND SUPPORTING SYSTEMS 


This estimate includes a second category of missile launching and 
support equipment related to missiles other than ballistic. Require- 
ments total $465.1 million, distributed to the various missiles as shown 
on the next chart (chart 5, other missile launching and supporting 
systems). As in the case of the ballistic missiles we have just dis- 
cussed, these funds will provide for the carefully phased procurement 
of sets of equipment needed by the various combat and training units 
to be equipped with these missiles. In the case of those missiles 
launched from an aircraft, such as the GAM 77 HOUNDDOG and 
the GAM 72 QUAIL, the equipment to be procured is those addi- 
tional tools, handling, and test devices which must be furnished to 
the armament and maintenance personnel of the aircraft squadrons. 

The largest single dollar amount in our planned expenditures for 
missile support equipment is for the IM-99 BOMARC, previously 
described to you as an interceptor missile. I would like to use the 
BOMAKRC as an example in illustrating for the committee the nature 
and purpose of the equipment for which funds are requested. 
BOMARC is a good example because its ground support equipment 
can be readily related to the quick operational response and high 
rate of fire of the missile. 


BOMARC LAUNCHING AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


BOMARC is to be deployed in a system of operational sites across 
the country. I have brought into the committee room a scale model 
of the equipment being procured for use at these sites. 

I will quickly point out the various pieces of equipment. The 
missile arrives at the site in a partially assembled condition. It is 
necessary to have trailers, dollies, and transporters of several types 
(models) to move the missile sections into an assembly area, and sub- 
sequently place the assembled missile on the launcher. Illustrative 
of the type of equipment found in the assembly area is the missile 
exerciser (model) which is used in checking out the missile prior to 
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its being moved to the launch site. It consists of a mechanical system 
for moving the missile, in captive position, through conditions of 
roll, pitch, and yaw, simulating an actual fight. This energizes com- 
ponents of the missile, which function as in flight and are checked 
out automatically to assure proper performance. 

The checkout bench (model) is composed of a variety of devices 
used to determine the condition of the electronic equipment on board 
the missile. This type of equipment is used through all phases of 
missile inspection and test, both in the assembly and maintenance 
hangar and at the launch site. 

The launcher erector (model) is a hydraulically actuated boom cen- 
trally located in the launch shelter. Upon receiving an alert, the roof 
of the shelter will move away and the launcher erector will lift the 
missile to a vertical firing position where it awaits the launch signal. 

Various tank trucks and trailers are used to service the missile with 
the 80-octane gas used to drive the 2 ramjet engines, the liquid rocket 
booster fuel, and the oxidizer. 

A compressor plant is provided, containing high and low pressure 
equipment to supply air and helium through their respective distribu- 
tion systems to the shelters; thence to the missiles. Storage tanks, 
compressors, driers, refrigeration systems, and controls are located 
in the compressor building. 

The missile beacon test equipment (model) and launch control con- 
sole (model) are representative of items used in the final checkout 
and launch sequences. The missile checkout equipment in the in- 
dividual shelters automatically checks out, prepares for launch and 
launches the missile all within 2 minutes of the initial alert signal. 
This is the heart of the BOMARC system, the equipment which gives 
it its high rate of fire. 

There are, of course, many other pieces of missile ground support 
equipment, of which these few are representative. The types and 
quantities of such equipment needed for a missile such as BOMARC 
are a function of not only the numbers of missiles to be supported, 
but of reaction time and rate of fire as well. 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Also included in this estimate are ground support items for our 
manned aircraft, totaling $450.4 million. You will note on the next 
chart (chart 6, aircraft support equipment) that a portion of this 
money relates to aircraft which are themselves to be funded in the 
fiscal year 1959 time period. There is other aircraft support equip- 
ment planned for procurement. 

Items of equipment to be prepositioned in accordance with our war 
readiness requirement will cost an estimated $59. million. The largest 
entry on this chart, $225.8 million, is for general aircraft ground sup- 
port equipment. This covers the wide range of items you are accus- 
tomed to seeing on a military airbase, and which relate to aircraft of 
all types: Such things as crash rescue and fire equipment, runway 
cleaning equipment, runway snow and ice removal equipment and 
many other items necessary to maintain an operational airfield. Also 
included is the personal equipment for the aircrews themselves: Hel- 
mets, flying suits, parachutes, and related items. I will discuss each 
of these procurement areas in further detail later. 
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Mr. Chairman, you might not wish to take the time, but I have 
brought with me a model of a typical aircraft with many of its related 
items. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, let us take a peek at it. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I think it is most helpful to see all 
the work that must be done in the development of the missile and 
various other types of new defense installations. 

Senator Cuavez. It will not do you any good to have the weapon if 
you do not have the support. 

Senator Ture. That is exactly right. 

Senator CuHavez. You may proceed, Colonel. 


TYPICAL AIRCRAFT GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Using the F-106 Delta Dart as an example, I would like to describe 
some of the principal items of support equipment used with aircraft, 
in a manner similar to that we followed with the BOMARC. 

As previously indicated the F-106 is an air defense interceptor, 
capable of interception and destruction of hostile aircraft and missiles, 
in all kinds of weather, day or night. The model before you depicts 
only a few of the ground-equipment items required to achieve full 
operational employment of this aircraft. In order that you may have 
a better understanding of the vital interrelationship between support 
equipment and full operational employment of the aircraft, I will 
describe briefly the various ground readiness stages through which the 
aircraft must pass to insure mission performance. 

In the “alert phase” the plane must be fully armed and ready. It 
has been preflighted and the pilot is either in the cockpit or in a 
nearby alert shelter. During the alert phase, the power generator 
(model) is under continual use, providing power to the aircraft 
electronic equipment and weapon contro] system. Internal aircraft 
electrical and electronic systems are thus maintained in a “warmed 
up” status ready for instant use. The air-conditioning unit (model) 
is utilized during this phase to supply cooling and dehumidification 
in order that the electronic systems inside the airplane do not be- 
come overheated. Operation without air conditioning will generate 
excess heat which will damage these systems. Upon completion of 
the mission, the airplane returns to its base and must pass through 
the “turnaround phase.” The maximum of 15 minutes is allowed. 
During this time the plane must be refueled, using a refueling truck 
or trailer (model). It must be resupplied with compressed air 
(model) in order that the missile launching rails, the launching 
doors, the drag chute ejector, and the aircraft starter may be re- 
charged and returned to operational status. The liquid oxygen serv- 
icing unit (model) must refill the pilot’s breathing equipment. The 
rocket and missile trailers (model) must position a resupply of 
weapons. Upon completion of these many tasks, the plane returns 
to an alert condition. You are aware that the aircraft must go 
through daily preflight and postflight tests. The power generator, 
alr compressor, and most of the items mentioned are also utilized in 
these tests. 

The hydraulic test unit (model) is used in the preflight and post- 
flight inspections to check operation of the flight controls, and the 
brakes. Under many situations aircraft must be towed into position 
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using the towing tractor (model). ‘The engine stand (model) in ad- 
dition to being used to remove the engine from the airplane, also 
serves as a workstand for work on the engine accessories. I empha- 
size that these are only a few of the items required to adequately sup- 
port this aircraft. There are approximately 1,500 items involved 
if we consider the many smaller devices and tools. 


TRAINING AMMUNITION AND PROPELLANTS 


Among the related aircraft support requirements included in this 
estimate are training ammunition and propellants. The funds re- 
quested will provide the necessary quantities of ammunition for the 
indoctrination and training of pilots and gunners in the latest war- 
fare and bombing techniques, and to achieve and maintain proficiency 
in new high-speed aircraft; to train pilots and aircrews in the use of 
solid propellant assist takeoff units on those aircraft requiring ad- 
ditional thrust due to heavy loads and runway limitations; and nu- 
clear ordnance items to train special weapons organizations in the 
maintenance, storage, assembly, and testing of nuclear weapons. It 
is extremely important that competent personnel are available to 
service and operate the modern complex aircraft being added to our 
inventory. 

hecaetaaly. we are continuing procurement of special training 
equipment such as flight simulators, mobile training units, and aerial 
towed target systems which have proven so successful in the past for 
providing effective training. These devices are relatively inexpen- 
sive when compared with the actual cost of operational aircraft, and 
provide effective, economical, and safe ways for improving and main- 
taining the efficiency of combat units. Of additional importance is 
the factor of flying safety which is directly affected by the use of 
special training devices. 

Additional items in this portion of the estimate include equipment 
for towing and refueling aircraft, runway maintenance, crash rescue 
and firefighting, ground-based electronics countermeasure devices, air- 
crew clothing and parachutes. 


FUEL TANK TRUCK 


Senator Tuyr. That tank truck would fuel a great many airplanes. 
You do not have that standing by for only one plane? 

Colonel Paar. That is correct, and that is an extremely good point 
to make here. 

The fact that I show one each of these various items does not mean 
that we buy these items on a ratio of 1 to 1. Some are bought 1 for 
a base; some are bought 1 for 1 aircraft; some are bought 1 for 
3 aircraft; some 1 for 15 or 25 aircraft. 

Senator Cuavez. How much fuel does that tank carry? 

Colonel Pace. That particular tank is a 5,000-gallon tank, sir. 

I recall your interest in a similar display last year, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMAND, CONTROL, AND WARNING SYSTEMS 


A glance back at chart 3 (distribution of estimate by utilization), 
shows that our second greatest requirement, after the missile program 
is for equipment used in the functions of command, control, and warn- 
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ing. The program requirement is $809.6 million. I will briefly out- 
line the principal operating systems you see listed on the chart (chart 
7; command, control and warning systems). 

Modern air operations place an ever-increasing demand for faster, 
more accurate, and more reliable actions and reactions. Commanders 
must communicate larger volumes of information over greater dis- 
tances, and faster. In this jet satellite, and ballistic missile age, de- 
fense must react to a tremendous number of variables, instantaneously, 
accurately, and reliably. 

The capacity of humans to evaluate or even realize the many possi- 
bilities of a given defense situation has been exceeded. We have 
called npen electronics, with its attendant high-speed performance, to 
help solve this problem. Using electronic computers, long-range 
radars, data-compression techniques and TV-type displays as aids to 
humans we are more nearly capable of coping with the threat. In 
practically every command, control and warning field we are using 


an electronic system to provide the humans the aid necessary to do 
their jobs. 


BALLISTIO MISSILE EARLY WARNING AND SAGE 


Contained in this estimate are the funds required to procure those 
components of the ballistic missile early warning radar, communica- 
tion and data processing systems requiring contractual action within 
the fiscal year 1959 time period. 

We are also continuing with the program for our semiautomatic 
air defense ground environment (SAGE) system. Evaluation tests 
are in progress and are consistently demonstrating the ability of the 
system to provide surveillance and control as designed. As the result 
of these test operations and the success we have had in coping with 
all technical difficulties that have arisen we are confident that the 
SAGE system will become operational in accordance with the present 
Air Force designs and schedules. 


FREQUENCY DIVERSITY RADAR PROGRAM 


The new enemy weapon systems, with their small reflecting areas 
and higher operating altitudes, along with an increasing electronic 
countermeasures capability make it mandatory that additional im- 
provements be made to our air-surveillance system. This estimate 
contains funds for the initial procurement of equipment for the fre- 
quency diversity radar program. 

Senator CuAvez. The study has been sufficiently advanced so that 
you can go to procurement now? 

Colonel Pace. Very definitely, Mr. Chairman, on the series of sys- 
tems at various frequencies that perform this function. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


DEW LINE 


The next program I wish to discuss is the DEW line. The bulk 
of the funds requested are for radars and associated communication 
equipment needed to implement the eastern extension to the main 
DEW line. The main part of the line went into operation last July. 
The westward extension is now under construction and will be on 
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limited operational status late this year. The construction of the 
eastern extension is being started in this construction season. 


AIR DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 


The funds in this estimate for the air defense communications pro- 
gram, as distinct from the strategic communications system, cover 
the high-powered ultra high frequency ground/air communications, 
data link and identification equipment which operates within the semi- 
automatic ground environment (SAGE) and provides lateral data 
handling and ground/air linkage for weapon assignment and control. 


TACTICAL AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 


The tactical aircraft control and warning program will provide 
replacement of obsolete radars in certain tactical organizations. We 
will procure search, gap filler and height finder radars, and data proc- 
essing equipment, capable of handling the tactical air battle situation 
involving our own and enemy weapon systems with their correspond- 
ing range, altitudes, and speed parameters. 

This entire new tactical aircraft control and warning system will 
incorporate the latest advances in design and configuration so that it 
can be broken down into modular units and quickly transported in 
‘argo aircraft or helicopters. 


STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS 


The committee is familiar with the background and importance of 
our worldwide strategic communications system. Advanced weapons 
impose an ever-increasing requirement upon the speed, capacity and 
reliability of our communications. As never before in history, the 
premium upon time as an element of intelligence, warning, decision 
and reaction has become paramount. Adding to the problems of time- 
compression, dispersal of our weapons has multiplied our communica- 
tions requirements. To meet these enormous demands we must not only 
extend our system geographically but we must constantly push for- 
ward in communications knowledge and techniques. 

Typical of strategic communications modernization is the installa- 
tion of automatic switching equipments in our major relay stations 
whereby the in-station message handling time is reduced to one-tenth 
of that now required. Another example is the improvement of our 
present system to reduce the time required to alert the Strategic Air 
Command on a worldwide basis. 

You will recall our discussion yesterday on the importance of this 
function. 

OTHER OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS 


The weather program provides the meteorological equipment and 
upper air expendables required by our global observation and fore- 
casting services in direct support of all military operations. 

Our navigational aids program provides the aids necessary for safe 
and successful air operations on a worldwide basis. These require- 
ments are specifically military, and are over and above those being 
provided by the Airways Modernization Board. They include such 
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items as are required in our control towers, ground control approach 
systems, radar approach control systems, beacons and ret um 
finders. 

The last four items I am going to mention are very similar in 
nature. The communications, electronics, radiological and technical 
intelligence programs provide equipment to satisfy requirements for 
specialized intelligence data. The cryptological security program 
covers the equipment required to provide secure channels of com- 
munications. 

No one of these command, control, and warning systems is really 
an entity within itself. They must be compatible with each other, and 
with all of the aircraft and missile borne electronics as well. The 
complexity and interdependence of such systems will continue to 
increase, and the investment in dollars and people to provide the 
required communications-electronics support of the air weapons being 
programed into the Air Force inventory must continue to rise. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND BASE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


The next area I would like to cover is that of general organizational 
and base support. While these items only indirectly relate to mis- 
siles, aircraft, or command control and warning systems, they are 
a part of the essential equipment of Air Force organizations and 
bases all over the world. 

In this portion of the estimate (chart 8, organizational and base 
support) we find such things as passenger-carrying vehicles, cargo 
vehicles, materials-handling equipment, tools and machinery, fire- 
fighting, and aircraft-crash rescue devices and base communications 
equipment; a wide range of equipment used in operating and main- 
taining the physical facilities of the airbase itself. Also included are 
troop training devices and ground training ammunition. 

We are including a substantial vehicle program in this budget 
estimate. We must not allow the fleet to deteriorate beyond reason- 
able standards of safety and maintenance. We have, therefore, 
placed into effect an orderly program for replacement of overage 
vehicles and ground powered equipment. 

Modern weapon and communication systems generate ever-increas- 
ing needs for, and dependency on, adequate test equipment. $13.2 mil- 
lion are included in this estimate for test equipment, the majority of 
which is to meet shortages currently existing in operational units. 

In the tool and shop machinery area, we are providing necessary 
replacement of in-use tools and minimum essential shortages. How- 
ever, we are providing for only replacement quantities of shop ma- 
chinery, with no provisions for additional initial issues. None of this 
replacement is to be procured for the sole purpose of providing up-to- 
date models where in-use models are still serviceable. This is a con- 
tinuation of the policy in effect during fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Tuy. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for a question at 
this point? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 
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REPLACEMENT OF TOOLS 


Senator Ture. What do you do with the tools that are being re- 
placed ? 

Colonel Pace. It would depend a great deal on the nature of the 
tool itself. I am sure you are familiar with some of our large depot 
installations such as Oklahoma City, San Antonio, and Sacramento. 

A shop too] that is replaced at one of those installations could either 
be diverted to some place having lesser requirements, such as a smaller 
shop at one of our bases, or if the tool is one that has served its useful 
life and is no longer economically operable, it would go into salvage 
and disposal channels. 

Senator Tuyr. What percent of your tools do go into the salvage 
and disposal channels? How economical are you in the handling of 
your tools? We have come across waste at times. We have also come 
across the fact that tools are sometimes left to deteriorate and rust 
away. 

I am wondering what check you make relative to the type of care 
that is given tools that are being replaced ? 

Colonel Pace. The check here is established by a Department of 
Defense directive on maintaining the condition of shop equipment 
and tools throughout the Defense Department. Each individual tool 
that is proposed for replacement by the responsible operating agency 
is reported and a study is made of the use of the tool, the initial in- 
vestment in the tool, the age or, in some cases, the number of hours of 
operation of the tool itself. The tools I am talking about are mostly 
what you would consider general purpose, machine shop types of tools. 

Senator Ture. You mean drill presses, lathes ? 

Colonel Pace. That is correct. I think you are familiar with the 
fact that most of these tools have a remarkably long life. 

Senator Tryr. Yes, I know that. 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR TOOL REPLACEMENT 


Colonel Pacer. Our program, therefore, is relatively modest. 

Senator Ture. How much money is involved ? 

Colonel Pacr. For this year, $714 million in the entire area. 

Senator Ture. That is in the Air Force? 

Colonel Pace. In the Air Force estimate for tools and shop machin- 
ery, $714 million, of which a portion would be replacement such as we 
are discussing and others would be for new tools used to establish new 
shops relating to our new weapon systems. 


DISPOSAL OF USED TOOLS 


Senator Toye. What percentage of these tools that will cost $714 
million will go into disposal channels? 

Colonel Pace. I have nothing in my notes that would help me 
give you a factual answer. I would like to furnish an estimate. 

Senator Tryr. $714 million is a tremendous amount of money un- 
less you need to tool for a new operation. That would not be re- 
placement ? 
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Colonel Pacx. That is right. I am not in a position to say exactly 
what portion of this requirement would be for replacement of items 
that would go into the disposal channel. 

Senator Tye. I can see that a turning lathe might have to be re- 
placed because it was desirable to get a new type of lathe for a large 
installation, but that same turning lathe might well be used in a 
smaller operation somewhere. 

When you do get down to where there is no place where you could 
put that piece of equipment, then it would be offered as surplus. 

The question I am trying to get at is this: What percentage of the 
new tools that you make available to replace the old finally goes into 
surplus disposal? That is what I want to know. 

General Frrepman. Senator Thye, this is a very pertinent question; 
however, we don’t have the figures with us. 

Senator Tre. It is too pertinent to be passed over lightly, because 
it represents a lot of money. 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

I would like to furnish for the record at this point a breakdown of 
the planned procurement and also specify that which would be proc- 
essed ehivitch the salvage, if any, in this amount. 

Senator Tarr. And where does it go when you finally dispose of it 
a3a useless item in the inventory of the Air Force? 

General Frrepman. We will supply that, sir. 


Senator Cuavez. You might also supply the useful life of the tools 
that you are replacing. 


General FrrepmMan. Very well, sir. 


Senator Cxavez. What is the general life of a tool such as you are 
now replacing ? 


GENERAL LIFE OF TOOLS 


Colonel Pacr. Most of them by industrial standards are amortized 
over 14, 21, even as high as 28 years. We follow their standards in 
our criteria. 


Senator Cuavez. You can give us that information as to the life of 
the ones you are replacing. 

Colonel Pacer. I think in order to be useful to the committee we 
should select representative items because, of course, there is a ter- 
rifically wide range of items. 

Senator Cravez. Yes, but the main ones would be lathes and drills? 

Colonel Pacer. Yes, they certainly will be included in the representa- 
tive items. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


1. The $7.5 million is made up of the following : 


Million 
Tools and materials__ 7 Beet Se 2 ee a es ae A 
Snir: UNE 2S 2 ae eer ee tag tintin inermaingiiomerines 1.5 


Approximately $4.0 million of the requirement is for hundreds of items of 
handtools, powered and nonpowered, and specialized tools; $2.0 million is for 
consumption items such as packaging materials, rubber and plastic fabricated 
materials, lubricants, compounds and chemicals and miscellaneous hardware ; 
$1.5 million is for shop machinery such as drill presses, grinders, saws, shapers, 
lathes, etc. Almost the entire amount requested for tools and shop machinery 
is expected to be required to complete the initial equipping of organizations, bases 
and depots. ; ' 

9 Air Force criteria specify that a machine tool will be condemned and dis- 
posed of when the repair cost on the tool exceeds 65 percent of the acquisition 
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cost. The machine tool is then locally condemned and disposal action taken. 
Every effort is made to market this condemned equipment prior to deterioration 
to get the best possible dollar return. During fiscal year 1957 the Air Force 
disposed of 400 items at a total dollar value of $117,000. Actual experience has 
shown that the average life expectancy for machine tools ranges from approxi- 
mately 11 to 20 years. Precision machine tools such as lathes, tapers, fitting 
machines, etc., which require extremely close tolerances are found to require 
replacement near the 1 extreme of 11 years. Nonprecision machine tools such 
as presses, bending and twisting machines, brake machines, metal-forming equip- 
ment, etc., would normally require replacement near the other extreme—20 


years. The overall normal wearout would be considered less than 1 percent of 
our inuse inventory. 


CONSUMPTION TYPE ITEMS 


This budget estimate also includes a wide range of consumption- 
type items required for normal base operations such as ground photo- 
graphic film and supplies, hardware, and maintenance supplies. The 
moneys shown for supplies and materials cover approximately 140 
subclasses of property and thousands of line items required to sup- 
port equipment in use throughout the entire Air Force. 

These are recurring requirements which must be recognized as an 
annual cost of such a large and varied activity. 

Senator Cuavez. What does the hardware include? 

Colonel Page. This would include the stocks of hardware which are 
placed in the supply activities at the depots and bases and which are 
drawn out by people working in the shops. 

Senator Cuavez. Would they include tools? 

Colonel Paar. Not tools, but items that are consumed, such as nuts, 
bolts, screws, wire, cable, bar stock, sheets and aluminum stock, things 
of that type. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TEST SUPPORT 


The $82.2 million contained in this estimate for development and 
test support provides equipment to be tested prior to production for 
the operational inventory. The chart (chart 9, development and test 
support) shows the areas in which such procurement is planned. 
Items in this estimate support all of the various operational systems, 
as dictated by operational considerations or innovations in equip- 
ment. ‘The dollar total in this category is somewhat misleading since 
many development costs have been included in our previous discus- 
sion of missile, aircraft, and control and warning systems. 

The basic consideration in this procurement area is that rapid tech- 
nological advances in the weapons themselves require that we take 
steps to insure that our support-equipment inventory is keeping up. 
For example, we now are using partial-pressure high-altitude cloth- 
ing. There are requirements in this budget for test quantities of im- 
proved models of this clothing designed to permit aircrews to sur- 
vive at higher altitudes for longer periods of time. New innovations 
are dictated by the ever-increasing need for quicker reaction times, 
minimum turn-around rates for maintenance, and overall operational 
flexibility. An example is the weapon-system electrical and electronic 
test center. This test center is designed to permit a complete auto- 
matic preflight checkout of electronic equipment in a weapon system 
without removing the equipment from the airframe. 

Other development and test equipment requested in this budget 
estimate includes a series of devices to establish an integrated intelli- 
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gence data handling network. High-speed and high-capacity elec- 
tronic data collection, processing, computing, storage, and disemina- 
tion equipment will be procured as the core of this system. 

Among intended usage of this equipment will be such functions 
as automatic intelligence-document dissemination, bomb-damage- 
assessment evaluation, optimum target selection and target-materials 
production. 

PROCUREMENT OF NEW AMMUNITION FOR TESTS 


Senator Tyr. Might I interrupt at that point? I do not quite 
understand either the chart or what you have reported to us. Your 
statement reads: 

The $82.2 million contained in this estimate for development and test sup- 
ports provides equipment to be tested prior to production for the operational 
inventory. 

Am I to understand that most of this $82.2 million is for the equip- 
ment itself? When I look at the chart, there is $4 million for ammuni- 
tion. Would you test that? Wouldn’t you accept the ammunition as 
equipment? Wouldn’t it be ready to fire ? 

Colonel Pacer. No, sir; we would procure new types of ammunition 
for tests. 

Senator Tuyr. Would it be artillery ammunition ? 

Colonel Pace. These would be such devices as newly developed 
rockets and especially developed ammunition items that relate to—I 
am having a little trouble with the security aspects of this-— 

Senator Ture. I would not want you to violate security. I under- 
stand now. You are not now talking about conventional-type ammu- 
nition ; you are over in a new field, perhaps the nuclear, in which you 
are going to do some testing of new types. 

Colonel Page. Exactly, sir, and this $4 million entry that you re- 
ferred to would go to procure items, in one case, being developed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, that we would buy and test. 


COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Senator Ture. Is the other item in here, $43.6 million, for com- 
munications, electronics equipment, mostly for equipment, to be tested 
so that you will be acquainted with what it can do? 

Colonel Pacr. Everything in this area is for the procurement of 
items to be tested by the Air Force. It would be over and above any 
items which a manufacturer had, himself, developed and tested. They 
would be items on which the requirment was entirely military and we 
had asked a manufacturer to produce an item that we will then use and 
test. Many of the items will appear, of course, in subsequent procure- 
ment programs as production items. 

Senator Tuyr. Because the manufacturer would then have to de- 
liver to you a perfect unit? 

Colonel Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. Would the $43.6 million then cover the experimental 
work with the equipment ? 
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TEST CENTER OPERATIONS ITEMS 


Colonel Pace. The experimental work with these items would come 
within the test-center operations which will be described by General 
Swofford in describing the research and development program. 

Senator Ture. You have $2.8 million for ground-handling equip- 
ment. You have $2.8 million for training equipment and you have 
$24.1 million for support equipment. Also $3.6 million for base- 
maintenance equipment which together with the other items makes up 
this $82.2 million. Does this include the material and the testing ? 

Colonel Pacer. I am sorry in having so much trouble in getting the 
point across. This is the material; the actual hardware we will pro- 
cure in test quantities. For example, 1, 2, or 3 of an item that will be 
sent out for tests in various parts of the world by different units. 
This is the hardware, the physical items. 

Senator Toye. Then will it go back into inventory ? 

Colonel] Pace. That depends a great deal, first of all, on whether or 
not the item is successful in test, and, secondly, whether or not modi- 
fication for operational use is practical. 

Senator Taye. In other words, you are acquiring it and it is for 
test and development. 

Colonel Page. That is exactly true. 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Senator Ture. I was trying also to determine whether this elec- 
tronics equipment, after being tested, becomes a part of inventory 
and is used in the training program ¢ 

Colonel Pace. Your observation is particularly true in the electronic 
area where a piece of radar, or the radio set, is something that can be 
used and modified for operational use after having been tested and 
that is exactly what is done. 


Senator Toyz. Thank you, sir. 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT FOR TESTS 


Colonel Pags. I would like to add one point that I think will help 
us here. In discussing the procurement for inventory of electronics 
we used the figure of $809 million, you will recall. Those are items 
that have been developed for the most part through this device of 
testing equipment in the past. 

In this $48 million, we are laying a foundation by procuring and 
testing items for future inventory procurement. I think the ratio is 
very significant between the amount of money going into production 
items aaivemaies and the amount of money going into test items. 

Senator Cuavez. But, Colonel, you want this money to test the 
equipment. 

Colonel Pacr. To buy the equipment for test. 

Senator Cuavez. To find out whether or not it will answer the pur- 
pose you have in mind ? 

Colonel Pace. Exactly. 

Senator Cuavez. After you do that it can go into inventory if it 
answers the purpose ? 
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Colonel Pace. Yes, and if it is the type of item that is not con- 
sumed in the test. Some of the items are consumed. 

Senator Exienpver. Am I correct in assuming that this $82 million 
forms a part of the overall amount of six and a quarter billion dollars 
that we are providing for all research and development ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes. 

Senator Ex.enper. And it is only after the research is made and the 
test is made and proven satisfactory that you then use other moneys 
you have in order to make it for your inventory ¢ 

General Frrepman. That is right, Senator Ellender. This is a test 
prior to committing ourselves to a much larger procurement. 

Senator Exnenper. I think we brought that out very well with the 
Navy, as well as the Army, some time ago. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Colonel. 


NUCLEAR REACTOR GROUND HEAT AND POWER SOURCE 


Colonel Pace. Before we leave this area of development and test 
support, I think it is significant that the Air Force share of the cost 
of our first nuclear reactor ground heat and power source is included 
in this portion of the estimate. This is a joint activity with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, a very significant activity. 


EQUIPMENT MODIFICATION 


The equipment modification category (or chart 10, equipment 
modification) totals $51.5 million for the procurement of new equip- 
ment to support inservice aircraft modifications, new components 
and modifications kits to enhance the quality of inuse items and/or 
to extend their effective life. 

Areas in which modification requirements are programed in fiscal 
year 1959 are shown on the chart. 

In most cases, the modification of an item of ground equipment is 
dictated by modification in the aircraft or missile it supports. The 
two must be compatible. An excellent example would be the modifica- 
tion of a flight simulator so that it exactly duplicates the performance 
of a new series of planes, or the modification of an item of jet engine 
test equipment to make it compatible with the later model jet engines. 

Likewise, we must constantly work to improve the lifesaving quali- 
ties of our “safety-of-flight” items. An example is the modification 
of parachutes used for high speed, high altitude flights to replace the 
old ripcords with a new type designed to preclude damage or removal 
by wind blast. 

A portion of our modification dollars will go to procure entirely new 
items of test equipment and special tools to support modifications to 
in-service aircraft. Typical examples would be the test equipment 
required to support aircraft being modified to permit the carrying of 
missiles, electronic countermeasure jamming pods, and weather pene- 
tration radar, to mention a few. 


COMMENTS ON HOUSE ACTION—VORTAC 


The Air Force requests reconsideration of two House actions which 
have been incorporated in the bill as it now reads. 
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The bill provides that $16.5 million shall be transferred from Air 
Force appropriation “Procurement other than aircraft and missiles” 
to “Establishment of air navigation facilities,’ CAA, as the Depart- 
ment of Defense share of the cost of the fiscal year 1959 program for 
the air navigation system known as VORTAC. The Department of 
Commerce, GAA, budgeted in fiscal year 1959 for this requirement in 
accordance with statutory responsibilities assigned to that agency by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act aaa as familernelibelt 4 policy agreements. 
Accordingly, the Air Force fiscal year 1959 bud; et did not include 
requirements for VORTAC or other common user facilities within the 
Federal airways system. The Air Force supports the need for the 
VORTAC program within the Federal airways system, and in view of 
congressional desires, accepts the House policy that the Department 
of Defense support in fiscal year 1959 a share of the cost. However, 
the Air Force requests an additional amount of $16.5 million be added 
to the appropriation in order to accomplish the financial responsi- 
bilities of the House policy which were not budgeted for by the Air 
Force. Unless the additional $16.5 million is provided, the Air Force 
must reprogram its financial resources at the expense of other program 
objectives. 


COMMENTS ON HOUSE ACTION—REPLACEMENT VEHICLES 


The second House action which I wish to mention appears on page 
22, lines 25 and 26 of the bill. That language limits Air Force fiscal 
year 1959 procurement of passenger carrying vehicles for replacement 
to 2,715. The Air Force requests that this be changed to read 2,758. 

Under Department of Defense terminology an ambulance is iden- 
tified as a passenger-carrying vehicle. Evidently this had been over- 
looked when the change was made to the language as the difference 
between the two figures represents the quantity of ambulances 
planned for procurement. This requested change in no way affects 
the quantity of passenger carrying vehicles contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1959, but merely incorporates ambulances 
into the definition of passenger-carrying vehicles. 

I would like to turn our attention now to some broader considera- 
tions. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT PROCUREMENT 


There are two trends which are important to the deliberations of 
this committee and which I would like to highlight. Our discussion 
has emphasized the increasingly greater amounts in this procurement 
area which are going into ground electronics and missile launching 
gear. The magnitude of those increases is very evident in the next 
chart (chart 11, Aircraft and missile support program growth fiscal 
years 1955-61). You will note that the more conventional support 
equipment areas have remained relatively constant over the years while 
ground electronics and missile launching equipment programs have 
grown with the rapid advances made in those areas. 

Closely related to the requirements trends are the improvements in 
procurability and productability of the equipment funded in this 
appropriation. The improved procurability of the items, combined 
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with what we believe to be better practices on our part, are reflected 
in markedly increased rates of contractual activity. This is best 
measured through comparison of rates of obligation against directed 
procurement. Over a span of three annual procurement programs, 
fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1957 inclusive, our contractual per- 
formance during the first year of each program has improved from a 
47 percent rate of obligation to an 85 percent rate of obligation. Bar- 
ring unforeseen difficulties, or limitations on our procurement activi- 
ties, we forecast. that we will continue this 85 percent level of obli- 
gation on into the foreseeable future. That is a desirable condition, 
in that we are accomplishing two important things. First, we are 
utilizing the money made available to us on a more timely basis. 
Large amounts are not tied to areas in which procurement cannot 
be made for one or another of many reasons (the end result being 
an unobligated carryover). 

Senator Exztenper. Will you tell us what you have done to bring 
about this improvement? 

Colonel Pace. We have done several things, one of which is an at- 
tempt to develop a much more realistic approach on the individual 
items that we include in the estimate. 


ITEMS OF DOUBTFUL PRODUCTION CAPABILITY 


There was a tendency, a very understandable tendency in the past 
to include in the estimates items which were necessary and desirable 
but on which there was some doubt as to such things as production 
capability and availability of specifications. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1956 procurement program we began 
a series of reviews in greater detail, of individual items. 

Senator ELLeNper. Prior to that time, then, a lot of your estimates 
were based on more or less guesswork; were they not? 

Colonel Pace. The requirement was not a guess, but the ability of 
industry to produce the items was sometimes more optimistically 
stated than it might have been. I think the committee is well aware 
of the tremendously increased production ability, particularly in the 
electronics area, in the last few years. 


DECREASE IN UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator ELttenper. Would you attribute this new situation to the 
fact that your unobligated balances are decreasing as the years go by. 
Colonel Pace. The decrease in unobligated balances is a result. 

Senator ELtenper. Because of this? 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exrenper. I have been complaining about the unobligated 
balances for the last 5 years. I do not know whether you are aware 
of it but General Moore is. I am happy to find out now that you 


can more accurately give your needs because the unobligated balances 
have been reduced. 


REPROGRAMING PROCEDURE 


Let me ask you this: To what extent have you been able to ar- 
range your program so that you do not have to reprogram every 
3 months? That has been another of my complaints. 
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Will this not eliminate a good deal of reprograming? 

Colonel Page. It will. 

Senator Ex.enper. Those-are two of the complaints that this com- 
mittee has been lodging against not only you, but also the Army and 
the Navy. 

You did not have sufficient knowledge to know what you were go- 
ing to do when your program was originally presented to us. As @ 
result of this it was necessary for you to reprogram constantly. 

General Frrepman. We think we have improved considerably in this 
area. 

Senator Exienper. I know you have. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS FORECAST 


General FrrepMan. As Mr. Garlock pointed out yesterday, we were 
forecasting $1,633 million in obligations. In his discussion with Gen- 
eral Rawlings, it is indicated we have just about hit that target on 
the nose. 

As Colonel Page has pointed out, we have “scrubbed this down.” 
Industry knows a lot more about the kind of equipment we want. 
They have the capability to produce and Colonel Page and his peo- 
ple really gave this a going over before we came over to you. 

Senator E:tenver. I hope you continue your review so that you 
will be able to reduce that further. 

Colonel Pace. Thank you, Senator Ellender. I think we should 
thank the committee and the Department of Defense for encouraging 
us. It has helped us in this area, particularly this business of over- 
programing certain requirements and getting approval of items. 

Senator EHender has carried me through the rest of my statement, 
Mr. Chairman. He has covered my exact point. 

Senator Exxtenper. I am sorry I anticipated your statement. 

Colonel Pace. I would like to add that I think we can very op- 
timistically forecast that this favorable situation will continue. 

Senator ELttenper. I may say I hope and pray that it does. There 
is no reason why it should not. I am glad that the efforts of some of 
the members of this committee are now bearing fruit. 

(The attachments submitted by Colonel Page follow :) 
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CHART 2 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE—JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1959 


Aircraft and missile support 


{In millions] 


Cross reference— Program requirements to support systems 


Support system 








Ballistic missile launch and support. $1.2 $1.6 |. -| 9477.1 | $15.3 $2.1 $5.9 | $503.2 
Other missile launch and support-_--- .HT.. 7.7 | 446.8 BENE ss cheeMinemees 465. 1 
Aircraft support. -- daerapietaamannt 97.4 27.3 4.1 116.9 47.7 117.3 39.7 450. 4 
Command, control, and warning... ‘ 1.3} 787.1 |... 3.2 16.4 1.6 809. 6 
Other organization and base support - 4.3 28.2 SE ics tna 4.6 30.2 16.1 103.7 
Development and test 4.0 1.3 43.6 2.8 2.8 24.1 3.6 82.2 
Equipment modification - -- ----| ane 5 15.0 3.1 12.3 15.0 5.6 51.5 

Total___. ; be | 107.0 | 60.2 | 877.8 |1,046.7 96.4 | 205.1 72.5 |!2, 465.7 


1 Includes $195,000,000 for which funds are not requested. Total financed program requirement is 
$2,270,700,000 
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CHart 4 


Ballistic missile launching and supporting systems 


Specific missile support equipment : Million 
ATLAS, SM-65, intercontinental ballistic missile....o............__ $190. 8 
TITAN, SM-68, intercontinental ballistic missile.....0........____ 86. 5 
THOR, SM-75, intermediate range ballistic missile......._.....___ 91.1 
JUPITER, SM-78, intermediate range ballistic missile....c......._ 118. 4 
MINUTEMAN, SM-80, solid propellant intercontinental ballistic 

I iti seers clipper cues ti ace a lait 5.0 

General missile support equipment... . ddl issiiisouccucaksnn 11.4 

Total... cece. lun ele eechinieties eee 503, 2 
Cuart 5 


Other missile launching and supporting systems 


Specific missile support equipment : Million 
SNARK, SM-—62, intercontinental cruise missile._.._..._._________ $19. 0 
HOUND DOG, GAM-77, air-to-surface missile for B—52_._.________ 23.9 
BOMARC, IM-99, pilotless interceptor missile______._.__._.....______ 346.1 
FALCON: 

GAR-2, guided rocket for F—102 and F-89_____--_- | 

GAR-S, guided rocket for BW aetirn an hs Pwneeane 8.7 

GAR-4, guided rocket for F-106_--__-___-------_- J 

Ceenkhe KOCHOE De Tl Tee alae tacit diss ascent seciccegteantinaaiaiaiaeid 3.6 
MACE: 

Thon, wee Mee. eee \ 36.6 

‘Tae—ton, SReCteRE MENSIO. cease Or tee ate : 
GOOSE, SM-73, intercontinental decoy missile____._..__._-_._..-.---_. 5.8 
QUAIL, GAM-72, air-launched decoy missile___._._.__--__._--_-------- 8.5 


DRONE: 
-2, target 
Q-4, target for guided missile 
General missile support equipment 
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CHART 6 


Aircraft support equipment 


Production aircraft support equipment : Million 
B-52 ORUS WO ioc cnt nities cctacd inane $27.9 
B-58 SOU UENG TR acc ascents eesti nadeanieicaaieieiea mae 38. 1 
ROLES. TCO assis on cise cs metic eee 8.3 
F-46060) Tacticn Ste; : os ee eee 18.1 
P30 * Eee ~ Ree. = ee ee 3.2 
F—40G8.~ — TCBC CRUG < ans eon oo oor eee eee 29. 6 
P3068 ~ 2tereeee - 255-35 cence eee 5.3 
C-1004 — Tereeueer chtee: = 3-5-5 eee 2.0 
kG-180° te (See 22.0 
UCxX Ceeakey see eG = se a eee 9 
UTX Se Be ica eich ices ones abs tepid bien oceania ead 2 


T-37 ree 3: ee ee 


nb 
oS 


T-38 UCI DO I ainsi ics in cissni tania oat 3.8 
ER~GEEE «39 RC: ne icici ban 6 
Specific support equipment for aircraft not listed-__..._._.._...________ 4.3 
General aircraft ground support equipment___.._______________________ 225. 8 
PES WOUND MC a iinet atin in nee 59.0 
SRN os ots eae eee 450. 0 
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CHART 7 


Command, control, and warning systems 











Principal operational systems : Million 
Ballistic missile early warning system (BMEWS) ------------------ $69. 0 
Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) ---------------------- 282. 5 
Frequency. diversity’ radars... 02) SoU eo se he a. 109. 5 
Distant early warning line (DEW), extension and modernization _-__- 44. 3 
RAGS le TOVONNO neice ca ncw neste enews nee 45.1 
Air-Gefenge-—communicationes<anc.n0sned eels es ed 34. 0 
Tactical aircraft control and warning__...--.---------~~------- sat We 
Strategic communications extension and modernization__.......---~- 50. 7 
I a a a ae i eaten 10. 2 
IN nn sa capes dnd nica eninssbitenbeaianni sie 9.0 
Communications and electronics intelligence_._..._._._...------------~- 23. 6 
NE IO ot Soo eh ee ome eee ate neinen ns 2.3 
enn URN a in it ce Beets 11.7 
RON, -TPUINGT 8b tnd nds ce oeaieieeelaimeniestad<te~bdeeisihs 21.0 
anes ae NING. 4 cena cea bi ew bh a bc 62. 6 

Pits da since cas sk ups oe eee en . 809.6 
Cuart 8 
Organizational and .base support equipment 
Million 

Irma centr mtr oN ee $5. 0 

Se I ee archaeon area 3.8 

ee LS careers iaian dorm oe 7.5 

Materials handling equipment and cranes_____.__________________ 12.2 

nnn ee eat ali ae meet ae ee 12. 6 

ST dE a he al eee a 13.2 

ON ee a 7.5 

De ee ahnink eaten imate ae ann 4.6 

Ground weapons and training ammunition__________._.....___._ 4.3 

I nnn NICS = ICT 20.3 

Ground photographic equipment and supplies___..__........._____ 4.0 

Irn On I Oe 8.7 

Ni icin aN 108. 7 
CHART 9 
Development and test support 
Million 

a i a ea ated aca aaa soe gs ac ctspeaimadasio Meade aati scaeanen ee $4.0 

NIE + aa me a Shan cia nape Maes Ban eee he a ee 1.3 

Communications, electronics equipment.__..__._________-_-__-____ 43. 6 

I SN oo cm emetetn oe een 2.8 

i ae ed ee 2.8 

oranda sensi es eniebiinsoanhdeaiebasnnsiinsSecnigameamdiaametete katte taki 24.1 

SPU UIT UUENTTY SDE i ree 3.6 

I aa es nc ss nr ra act cligteiaios ca Cao a pe amatataicaee ts cd ACMA is 2) Sie 82.2 
CHART 10 
Equipment modisications 
Miltion 

a eg areas ck aos = ndcguboos enacts capes cm pa ib OS Hin Shearman Oe 7 oe 

Communications, electronics equipment_________-___---______________ 15.0 

sess mm cicesdenen os aeab dean Aner onneoandincenelnrcs 3.1 

ss td celine cao a cl a a ti snk aida steal de 12.3 

ee OEE, MAPCTOW OQUIDIBONC.. . oo ne ics ceedecn umes 15. 0 

I a a staan es oh cen ect td wep aba aan a NN MAAN Depa tn dina eealghiedcaas 5.6 
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TRIBUTE TO COLONEL PAGE 


General Frrepman. I am sure you and the other members of the 
committee recognize Colonel Page, because he has appeared before 
you for the last several years. 

I would like to sadly announce this is his last appearance. I as- 
sume that General Bogart held him here until he himself got away. 
I know General Bogart would have thought he was losing his right 
arm when Colonel Page left. 

I certainly will miss him. I know that we will have a fine replace- 
ment, but I cannot speak too highly of the cooperation and the work 
and the conscientious effort that Colonel Page has put into this very 
difficult appropriation area. 

‘ Senator CuAvez. In the opinion of the chairman, his job was well 
one. 

Senator Ture. I concur, Mr. Chairman. 

‘ Senator Cuavez. I just want to ask a couple of questions of Colonel 
age. 


REPLACEMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


When you were discussing the automobiles and the ambulances, I 
find this note that on page 516 of the budget you were planning to re- 
place 1,093 motor vehicles and at the same time transfer 51 sedans to 
the General Services Administration. Why was that done? Why 
could you not utilize those 51 sedans and cut your request at least by 
that much. 

Colonel Page. This is done on an interdepartmental agreement 
where, in areas where we obtain vehicle services from the General 
Services Administration, we transfer vehicles to them from our inven- 
tory rather than having them bring into the area vehicles bought 
from their appropriation. This is done by all Government agencies. 

Senator Cuavez. Could they have been utilized further ? 

Colone] Pace. The vehicles are serviceable vehicles. It is merely a 


transfer to the agency charged with operating vehicle service in the 
area. 
PROVISION OF MOTOR TRANSPORTATION BY GSA 


Mr. Gartock. I think the point that is being missed here is that 
the GSA provides us with motor transportation in these areas. One 
of our contributions is to provide some of the cars. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Now, you are replacing 136 carryalls by the same number of sta- 
tion wagons. Yet, at the same time, you plan to transfer 73 station 
wagons to General Services; is that the same situation, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is my understanding. 

Senator Cuavez. Allright. Thank you. 

Colonel] Pace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS ARTICLE 


Senator I)worsnax. Colonel, I do not know whether this is more 
appropriate for Mr. Garlock or not, but I am sure that your attention 
has been called to an article which appeared in the Washington Daily 
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News of June 30 with the heading “The Sky is the Limit at Air Force 
Salute.” 

I would like first to direct your attention to the comment made by 
General LeMay, the main speaker, who said that this $55 million radar 
computer, which has just been opened at Maguire Air Force Base in 
New Jersey, might be obsolescent already. Do you care to comment on 
that? 

I do not care who does it, but I would like to ascertain whether this 
article is correct, or whether it is inaccurate and makes charges which 


I think you, as representatives of the Air Force, should refute at this 
time. 


Mr. Gartock. May I see the article? 

Senator DworsHak. Have you not seen that? 

Mr. Gartock. I want to be sure which one you are talking about. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. There cannot be more than one. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we have had a substantial number of articles. 
All but one of them were very favorable. 

Yes; I would like to comment on that. 

Senator DworsHak. Were you there? 

Mr. Gartock. No; I was not. 

Senator DworsHak. You missed out on a good party. 

Mr. Gartock. There are an ample number available in Washington. 
There was a two-day display of the new equipment there because we 
were bringing in a very important new development, and we thought 
that the public and the press should have the onportunity to see it. 

The manufacturers participated in this program and so far as enter- 
tainment was concerned, the bill was primarily picked up by the man- 
ufacturers. 

I would like to add that this is not done in such a way that they can 
pass it on to Air Force appropriations because we do not recognize 
entertainment as a legitimate cost. 

Whatever they spent there was their money. 

As to the equipment being obsolete, or obsolescent, this is one area 
in which the designers are progressing at a terrific rate. I am sure 
that, whether it is obsolete or obsolescent, it will be utilized for quite 
a while because of the problem Colonel Page was talking about, of 
having gone from an individual idea on a new radar to where he can 
build it; our experience has been that. that takes quite a while. 

You keep on using the old one until they can build a new one. 

General Wesster. I might add, Senator, that while General LeMay 
did raise the question of obsolescence, he also answered it, saying that 
he placed no credence in the belief expressed in some quarters that the 
system is already obsolescent. 

* Senator Dworswax. He just anticipated it might become that soon ? 


CAPABILITY OF SAGE SYSTEM 


General Werster. He made the point that for the foreseeable future 
the main threat was the manned bomber and the air-breathing missile 
with which the SAGE system could cope. 

Senator Dworsuak. He also said, according to this article: 


It does not have a capability to track, record, and control attacks against 
hypersonic ballistic-missile-type weapons. 
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General Wesster. This is true, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. So you want to refute that by saying that the 
article unfairly accuses the Air Force of paying the expenses of this? 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. 

The Secretary and the Chief of Staff checked into this and we have 
been told by the people up there that the vast majority of these ex- 
penses were paid by the taaites. s 

I can assure you that our contracting procedures are sufficient and 
such that whatever industry paid, it was out of their part of the profit. 

Senator DworsHax. Apparently it was all right for 200 newsmen 
to be there, but if Sherman Adams had been there it might have pro- 
voked some discussion. 

T am glad to get your explanation, Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Chairman, I came into the hearing a little late. I did not hear 
all the statements by Colonel Ruegg regarding the aircraft and missile 
procurement program. Could I ask a question in reference to the 
page where industrial facilities are discussed and the statement says: 

The major objective of the tndustrial facilities program for which we are re- 
questing $130 million in fiscal year 1959 is to assure that potential deficiencies 


in the industrial facilities complex of this country do not delay the development 
or production of modern weapon systems. 


PROVISION OF FACILITIES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Apparently the Air Force spends this huge amount in providing 
facilities in private industry, is that right, and not facilities owned 
by the Government ? 

Colonel Ruzec. Senator Dworshak, these facilities are ena 
to give you some examples, are facilities to produce new fuels, exotic 
fuels, to give us the tools to handle the titanium and steel and other 
high temperature materials that we are utilizing in our high speed 
aircraft and missiles. 

RETENTION OF TITLE 


Senator Dworsuaxk. Do you permit the contractor to not only use 
the facilities but to actually own them or does the Government retain 
title? 

Colonel] Rurac. We retain title to all that we furnish, yes, sir. 

Senator Dworswax. You do furnish the total amount of $130 mil- 
lion worth of such equipment and facilities? 

Colonel] Runraa. Yes, sir. 


MARQUARDT CO. INCIDENT 


Senator Dworsnax. Now, I wanted to ask you a specific question. 
A few years ago we had quite a controversy out in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area where the Marquardt Co. was moved from Van Nuys, Calif., 
to Ogden, Utah. There were reports that the Air Force provided 
facilities which were to be used and apparently are being used by this 
concern in handling contracts for the Air Force. What investment 
was made at that time in those facilities by the Government? Do you 
recall ? 

Colonel Ruree. I would like to furnish that. 

‘We had a sizable investment in that because there was no industrial 
capability. There was nothing to insure that this program was going 
to last long enough to get industry to invest any money. 
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As I recall, Marquardt furnished the land. I think we furnished 
the tools and tooling. 


I think they built the building but I would like to furnish that for 
the record. 
(The information referred to appears on p. 1368.) 


PROPULSION SYSTEM FOR BOMARC 


Senator DworsHak. What do they make for the Air Force? 

Colonel Ruree. They furnish the ramjet engine for BOMARC. It 
is the propulsion system for the BOMARC. 

Senator Dworsnak. I wanted to call your attention to the fact that 
when that selection was made, site selection, we called the attention of 
the Air Force to the situation at Pocatello, Idaho, where the Navy 
has a $35-million facility which is only partially used. Because the 
Navy could find no expanded use for that plant, it was made available 
to the Air Force and to the Army, also. 

It was difficult for me to reconcile at that time why Marquard 
through the financial aid of the Government should locate in Ogden 
and require this additional expense when apparently we had the facili- 
ties available, currently under the control of the Navy, at Pocatello. 

You do not recall whether that situation was investigated ? 

Colonel Rurce. Yes, sir, Senator Dworshak, we investigated not 
only that but I think every facility that had any potential capability 
throughout the United States. 

Senator Dworsnak. It was owned by the Government. 

Colonel Runree. Yes, sir; it was a very exhaustive survey and it was 
subjected to secretarial review here in the Pentagon. 

It was a very comprehensive evaluation. ; 

Senator DworsHak. For some reason it was determined that it. was 
necessary to provide entirely new facilities instead of using some- 
thing that was already available. 

Colonel Ruree. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL PLANT AT POCATELLO, IDAHO 


Senator Dworsnak. I certainly hope that the Air Force will keep in 
mind the capabilities of the naval plant at Pocatello and when addi- 
tional millions are expended for equipment and facilities, that you 
will again give conan to that because it seems to be an un- 
necessary waste for the Government to own plants like that and not 
use or utilize them fully. 

Thank you. 


FACILITIES FURNISHED PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, when the Government furnishes the facili- 
ties and the equipment and the tools to the private corporation or en- 
tity, does the Government charge rent for those facilities or do we 
just furnish them free ? 

Colonel Rurec. This is taken into consideration in the amount of 
profit they are allowed, Mr. Chairman. We do not charge rent. There 
is an OSD committee working on an equitable way of charging rent 
across the board so that we will have a system that is the same in all 
three services. 
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Senator Cuavez. But you do consider the total investment in ar- 
riving at a price for the equipment that that plant is making? 

Colonel Rurcc. Right, and we also consider how many dollars the 
company invests when we negotiate their profits. 

Senator ELLenper. How does your method compare with private 
enterprise? Do you follow the yardstick usually followed by private 
enterprise ¢ 

Colonel Runes. We are told that we do not allow enough profit, that 
they can make more in private enterprise. 

Senator Extenper. I presume that due credit is given the Govern- 
ment for erecting the building and furnishing the tools that private 
industry would otherwise have to furnish. 

Colonel Ruree. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. I hope they use the same yardstick used by 
private enterprise because they ought to. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions? 

Thank you. 

Coolnel Pace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. R. P. SWOFFORD, JR., DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DEVELOPMENT 


Buve@er EsTiMAtEe 


General FrrepMan. Sir, our next appropriation area is the research 
and development appropriation and General Swofford will be the 
principal witness. 

Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Research and development.” 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 


























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate; 1959 | 1959 
amendment! revised 
————e = eS . nn - anes, ae viele anode = 
PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES } 
Direct obligations: 
1. Aircraft and related equip- | 
ment. --.. $136, 740, 622 | $136, 135,120 | $118, 038,000 |________ . |$118, 038, 000 
2. Guided missiles and related | | 
equipment | 83,257,502 | 94,240,000 | 94,029,000 | 9,000,000 | 103,029, 000 
3. Ammunition and _ related | | 
equipment.. . Sia | 10,997,111 | 7, 730, 000 | 6, 520, 000 |. -......--. 6, 520, 000 
4. Other equipment. _. 80, 232, 333 77, 927, 770 77, 021, 000 |_. j i 77, 021, 000 
5. Military sciences... 66, 049,541 | 83,323,350 | 90,500,000 |_...____ | 90, 500, 000 
6. Operations and management..| 308, 862,888 | 322, 951, 000 332, 892, 000 = 332, 892, 000 
Total direct obligations...__| 686, 139,997 | 722,307,240 | 719,000,000 | 9,000,000 | 728, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Ae. BB DRS. a , : “ai 
4. Other equipment -- } 175, 747 | cinentonea Lonrad Sul . 
5. Military sciences__-. | 363,415 | 47, 500 | aaa saalichaedlibeliaied 
6. Operations and management. 11, 141, 695 5, 157, 290 5, 785, 000 | OK 5, 785, 000 
Total reimbursable obliga- 
tions ais 11, 680, 857 5, 204, 790 | 5, 785, 000 |..........- 5, 785, 000 
Total obligations 697, 820, 854 | 727, 512,030 | 724,785,000 | 9,000,000 | 733, 785, 000 
FINANCING | 
| 
Unobligated balance brought for- | 
ward... ~38, 763, 447 | —76, 600, 240 | —40, 000, 000 | |—40, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance (anticipated 
reimbursements to be earned from | 
military assistance fund reserva- | | 
tions) transferred from (—) other | j 
accounts. -- —165, 325 | serie tian Sig : 
Advances and reimbursements from | } 
other accounts... —11, 680, 857 —5, 039,465 | —5, 785,000 |_.- | —5, 785, 000 
Recovery of prior-year obligations. -- —8, 290 | : Litem he wne rem 
Unobligated balance carried forward.| 76, 600, 240 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 |__....__..- 40, 000, 000 
New obligational authority -- = 723, 968, 500 685, 707, 000° 719, 000, 000° i 9, 000, 000 728, 000, 000 
SUMMARY 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation _-_- js 710, 000, 000 | * 691,000, 000 719, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 | 728, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency | | | 
fund”’ (70 Stat. 456) ___. a BB, OSB, GED 12 2b in nen) n§ He Malin east 
Transferred to ‘‘Expenses,’’ Air- 
ways Modernization Board (31 | 
U.8. C. 58le) —5, 293, 000 | MINT. ascent 
Appropriation (adjusted)....; 723,968,500 | 685, 707, 000 | 719,000,000 | 9, 000, | 728, 000, 000 


* Includes Supplemental Appropriation of $30,000,000. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Total number of permanent posi- 


Full-time equivalent of all other 

Oe de a 
Average number of all employees-_. 
Number of employees at end of 


Average GS grade and salary-..-_-. 
— salary of ungraded posi- 
RIDA, DiS. siccinwee Gansiiedhabdinond 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions - -- -- jhe 
Positions other than perma- 


wis obligations: 
Personal services - - --.- 


Transportation of 
Rs 6 ett ocsdipaieoch 
Communication serv- 


Printing and repro- 
sn rekénaxes 
Other contractual serv- 


$88 & 88F 


Services performed 
by other agen- 
incite nieces! 

Supplies and materials. 
Equipment............ 
Grants, subsidies, and 
contributions..____- 
Refunds, awards, and 
indemnities__....___- 
Taxes and assessments. 


SE ir hile ncaceau 
Deduct quarters and sub- 
sistence charges_---._.--- 


Total, direct obligations. 


Reimbursable obligations: 
Personal services- --......-- 
NE ithe pace tobeuiwaee x 
Transportation of things--- 
Communication services --- 
Rents and utility services - 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services - 
Services performed by 
other agencies ___---_- 
Supplies and materials-- -- 
EES Ee 
Grants, subsidies, and in- 
So EES ae eee 


=88 


13 
15 


S8SFess 


=Ss 


Total reimbursable 


obligations... ....-- 


Total, Department of 


the Air Force_......- 


ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Total number of permanent posi- 


a a cas 
Average number of all employees. 
Number of employees at end of | 





























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 1959 1959 revised 
amendment 
25, 615 24, 705 OIE Ecco sincce 22, 684 
19 25 9B fctahuscintinc 23 
24, 679 22, 752 DME Bian ac nacre 22, 116 
24, 639 22, 380 Os f....-. a 22, 618 
7.0 $5,383 | 7.0 $5,368|7.4 $5,505 |... 7.4 $5,505 
$5, 032 $5, 285 OR OE Doc eccstas $5, 385 
$127, 187, 508 | $123, 235,149 | $121, 907, 202 |_....____.- $121, 907, 202 
190, 656 251, 239 | SOOO serine 234, 862 
4, 944, 695 3, 356, 727 | _ 3,122," S590, 00 | cocci 3, 122, 760 
132, 322,949 | 126,843,115 | 125,264,824 |... 125, 264, 824 
131,913,517 | 126,474,913 | 124,836,477 |__._.._____- 124, 836, 477 
7, O11, 981 6, 366, 149 6, 628, 803 |...........- 6, 628, 803 
2, 248, 516 2, 169, 019 RMF... cas 2, 519, 212 
2, 120, 410 2, 454, 453 5 OM his is csceis 2, 632, 851 
7,496,080 | 11,815,033 | 13,290,051 |_....-__-__- 13, 200, 051 
551, 899 574, 248 052,905 |............ 952, 995 
450, 671,359 | 443,988,591 | 469,382,086 | 9,000,000 | 478, 382, 086 
17,175,000 | 49,720,000 | 20,000,000 |_......____- 20, 000, 000 
40, 574,590 | 41,758,800 | 41,799,042 |... 41, 709, 042 
25, 694,129 | 28,897,632} 29,049,503 |... 29, 049, 503 
eb abunbets 7, 719, 217 TOUR fost ce 7, 639, 167 
276, 550 277, 050 eae... .<. 301, 050 
121, 692 78,7 90, 308 a thsa ess ce 81, 105 
685, 855,723 | 722,293,890 | “719,112,342 | 9,000,000 | 728, 112, 342 
105, 196 113, 071 209, 90845338... 112, 342 
685, 750, 527 | 722,180,819 | 719,000,000 | 9,000,000 | 728, 000, 000 
SS 
$409, 432 $368, 202 SE ii ieee $428, 347 
261, 753 660, 894 | 7 i 377, 994 
58, 761 119, 727 ON Fe sesdc sk 4, 487 
585, 472 751, 887 EM Baxsemcceusiscu 702, 946 
285, 258 344, 814 SO Ot ncn. 347, 949 
10, 684 14, 367 ME ne oa 9, 520 
4, 283, 137 986, 552 BETO i vonecccans 837, 980 
377, 125 411, 399 SE eis ce 436, 724 
5, 397, 483 1, 546, 948 SS tc. 2, 582, 265 
a sssucase ce heateacss la nat dacecsaiés tb luiiits tte 
i a ak alent ae BE Midsidatne ies 11, 788 
11, 680, 857 5,204,790 | 5,785,000 |......-..... 5, 785, 000 
697, 431, 384 | 727,385,609 | 724,785,000 | 9,000,000 | 733, 785,000 
kg Sg Fe ee oo eo ed sae 
23 wR SA De a ee i 
13 
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; 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959estimate| 1950 1959 revised 
amendment 

ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS—con. | | 
Average GS grade and salary---..-- BA 1 DR bedeecdopeee eee s ee oe ee ee 
Average salary of ungraded posi- | 
OURS hii és 4th dds ben demi onsestee $4, SD 6. .odéttitini vines Let | ao dus teenthee er 
01 Personal services: 5 
Permanent positions_...... IEE AIUD. bintenoeyacqathiodigninets saueGbostbiaemdaaddaniradnatiiiens 
Positions other than per- | 
WOOROUE 255 ok cididn tense se GE Hidiinn ented ~ i cutunigS -a0boaRdttdenenth: tebepnhdpgetene 
Other personal services - _.. 39, 806 ey GE tone ta nin algeeitteeibennens|-agiesummenet 
isla Sea diel leiien 
Total personal services_ | 114, 796 TAGE bvcctonn-cdmscgientk > saebecit nes aint 

OD. OTE cs cite eiaiteonbanwestul 3, 929 

03 Transportation of things... -_- 

04 Communication services....... 

05 Rents and utility services-_-_--. 

06 Printing and reproduction--__-_| 

07 Other contractual services ---- 

Services performed by 
other agencies_-__.......- 

08 Supplies and materials_----... 

09 Equipment...._.....-...- aol 

11 Grants, subsidies, and con- 

SII inc -ncestgciehaag sui edb bates linia wisi oe ol tatoo GED Factdnidtcdcinnddacnnsesusdecdesndeeee 

13 Refunds, awards, and indem- 

Jae dict cc. | WO ss nombre di Se ER Se Se ee 

15 Taxes and assessments_---.-__..- CP ES sicewg iting |--------------|------------ 222-7 

Total, allocation ac- | 
GB nciekintiee en | 389, 470 Bt SE inci ccndemsinsenle DbGrnnnantinssocemabena 
Total obligations... .__- 697, 820, 854 | 727, 512, 030 724, 785, 000 | $9, 000, 000 $733, 785, 000 
| | 
Obligations are distributed as fol- | 
lows: | 

Department of the Air Force._| 697, 431, 384 | 727, 385, 609 724, 785, 000 9, 000, 000 733, 785, 000 
Department of Commerce_____| 119, 634 BR Glens dee ce kc nawcuudeneecaenasametae 
Department of the Interior ____| 29, 683 GAB ho. dickens naps bike pandibs dade 
Department of State_________-- Wie Lie UE A... 2s. neccalcoansamanmmewanuinaenae 
Atomic Energy Commission_.- "| SRA Voie ccenindnkiclscuckintetabinkigemmeaetaoatimameas 
Federal Communications 

Commission. -_-_------.--- ‘ GI fic ttkis a cic inicc tance nnesss%deleaabiadeneaiaieadaeel 
Library of Congress __.__.._-__- 146, 131 SU Ris a cae. 
Department of Agriculture-_-.. DOO beh cence ner nsen beaks caRndb oe begepdgerbtes 
Department of the Army-_____|.......-.--... Ue ios scocccg nie dinconpstupioaienespesaunas 

' 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

Senator Cuavez. You om proceed, General. 
General Sworrorp. Mr. raphs and 4 


hairman, I have 3 a 

charts reproduced on the viewgraphs. The charts themselves are 
ee eee and attached to the statement and they can be 
torn off and used. 

Do you have a eee sir, as to whether we use the viewgraphs 
or would you prefer to use these charts ? 

Senator CHavez. You might put the graphs on the screen. 

General Sworrorp. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the primary objec- 
tive of Air Force research and development is to achieve and maintain 
technical superiority in our weapon systems and their supporting 
equipment. The program which we will present to you today reflects 
the carefully focmetnhed recommendations of the Air Force for a 
forward-looking balanced research-and-development effort within 
the budget guidelines; it is a program which is balanced between 
(1) development of weapons that are needed for the inventory in the 
relatively near term, and (2) projects of a more basic nature directed 
toward the increase in knowledge and techniques that will form the 
basis for weapons 10 to 15 years from now. 


26879—58 
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The justification book shows our estimate in accordance with the 
Department of Defense uniform budget structure, but with your per- 
mission and in the interest of directly relating dollars to objectives, 
I will discuss the program from the basis of the Air Force manage- 
ment structure. 

The total program is first divided into three major areas; they are: 

1. The operational-systems area, which includes all developments 
undertaken in response to approved operational requirements; these 
requirements call for specitic weapon or supporting systems and 
establish the dates on which they shall be available for the inventory. 
Examples are the B—58 strategic bomber and the BOMARC inter- 
ceptor missile. 

2. The technical development and research area, which includes 
the fundamental work done to increase our know-how and thus enable 
us to build the weapons of the future. This area is illustrated by the 
development of improved electronic components such as very-high- 
power radar tubes and research in human tolerances such as that 
sa by Lieutenant Colonel Simons in his high-altitude balloon 
flights. 

3. The field-operations and base-support area, which provides for 
the operation of all our research-and-development installations. The 
pay of civilian manpower and operation of test facilities and missile 
test ranges are illustrative of this program area. 

Each of these major areas is in turn broken down, as you will note 
in the remarks which follow, into functional or mission divisions so 
that the administration of our funds and the monitoring of progress 
may be clearly related to objectives. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


The Air Force fiscal year 1959 budget estimates for research and 
development (P-600 appropriation) are based on a new obligation 
authority of $728 million (chart No. 1); this total hag not been ad- 
justed to include the $15 million recently added by the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the MINUTEMAN missile development. Our esti- 
mate ($728 million) represents an increase of $39 million over the 
fiscal year 1958 appropriations, but. is only $13 million more than the 
total new obligation authority provided the Air Force in fiscal year 
1957. This total program provides the following amounts for the 
three major areas which were defined earlier: 





Million 
I a $166. 9 
Technical development and research__..__........-._____________ 228. 2 
Field operations and base support___-________._______---___--____ 332.9 

UN te as icing geen ea ae. Siecezerstns ale Liat 728. 0 


BROAD FUNDING TRENDS 


Certain broad funding trends can be observed in reviewing the Air 
Force program for fiscal year 1957 through fiscal year 1959 in terms of 
these three management areas. 

(a) Funding for operational systems, after a decided slump from 
$180.5 million in fiseal year 1957 to $139.2 million in fiscal year 1958, 
climbs upward to $166.9 million in fiscal year 1959. Increased effort 
on the TITAN missile, the new strategic bomber and tactical fighter 
account for the increase in fiscal year 1959. 

(6) Technical development and research is substantially constant 
at $221 million to $228 million for the period. It is extremely impor- 
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tant that stability of funding be maintained in this fundamental area 
of our program. 

(c) Field operations and base support shows a modest but steady 
increase through the 3 years and reaches $332.9 million in fiseal year 
1959. The rise in cost for this area is due primarily to the increase in 
missile-testing activities. 

Each of these major program areas will be discussed briefly in order 
to identify the most important undertakings that are planned for 
fiscal year 1959. 


Senator ELtenprer. What is in that category, General? 
RESEARCH, OPERATIONAL, AND TEST CENTERS 


General Sworrorp. All the operations at the research, development, 
and test centers. 

Senator ELLenper. Asa result of research ? 

General Sworrorp. Asa result of research. 


BOMBER AND MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Senator ELLtenver. In view of the development that has taken place 


in your long-range missiles, are you proceeding at the same rate with 
the development of bombers ? 


General Sworrorp. Yes, sir, we are. 


Senator ELtenper. Even though the long-range missile will be the 
thing of the future ? 


INCREASING MISSILE PROGRAM 


General Sworrorp. I am sure that you realize, sir, the missile pro- 
gram is increasing. 

Senator Ex.enper. I know both of them are. You are carrying 
them on simultaneously. Are you studying the feasibility of doing 
away with bombers and using missiles exclusively 2 : 

General Sworrorp. We are studying this problem definitely, sir. 
The way the missiles and the bombers complement one another we 
recognize definitely that we are in a transition period and we fore- 
cast that as missiles become operational there will be a decrease in 
manned aircraft. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that not the problem at the moment, that the 
missiles are not operational and until you do have them operational 
it is necessary to have the bombers ? 

General Sworrorp. That is a very powerful fact and we feel that for 
a number of years they will be complementary, supplementary, and 
both necessary. 

BETENTION OF MANNED BOMBERS 


Senator ELienver. I can see that point insofar as the bombers you 
have now developed. They ought to be retained and your men ought 
to be trained to operate them. But when will the time come, in 
your opinion, when you will be able to eliminate this double expense. 
If we keep on at the rate we are spending now, General, it may be that 
we will destroy ourselves. That is what I fear. 

General Sworrorp. It is very difficult to forecast this accurately. 

General Wesster. I think our position, sir, as has been stated by 
General White, is that we must have both for the foreseeable future. 
The manned bomber has certain inherent characteristics which makes 
it a more valuable weapon system for some purposes than the missile. 
At the present time it can carry more payload; human discretion 
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can be exercised in the type and location of targets to be attacked; 
and the manned bomber can be recalled. It has many advantages. 
Senator Exrenper. You are speaking now as a military man. I 
am speaking as one who is trying to preserve our economy. 
General Wesster. I understand, sir. 
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HIGH RATE OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Senator ELtenper. In my opinion, if we keep on spending at the 
present rate, weapons of any kind will not help us to preserve our way 
of life because we will bankrupt ourselves in the process. 

That is what I fear. 

I have been saying right along that we cannot possibly continue to 
spend at the rate of 40 to 44 billion dollars per year and at the same 

time preserve our economy and our precious way of life. 

General Wesster. We certainly understand this. 

Senator Extenper. You are carrying on two programs which in 
many ways are complementary. If both are necessary for our sur- 
vival then I want to support you all the way but it strikes me that 
weight ought to be given to the impact that this is having on our 
economy. If we destroy initiative we will bring to our own Govern- 
ment some kind of “ism.” That is what is going to happen, and, that.is 
my great fear. 

General FrrepMan. I can assure you, Senator, this is being given 
very careful consideration by the Chief of Staff and everyone. 

Senator ELLenper. Judging by the amount you are requesting that 
does not appear to be the case. To my way of thinking there is some 
duplication. 

General Frrepman. As General Webster said, we do not consider 
that we are duplicating. We feel that we have a complementary setup. 
We feel that we are extending and programing our bombers out at 
a rate which is consistent with national security and with, I can assure 
you, a strong eye for the dollar. 

Senator Extenper. Did you mean national or international se- 
curity ? 

General Frrepman. I would say international security when we are 
talking in this area, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. So you are taking care not only of us but our 
allies across the seas. 

General Frrepman. No, sir, I did not mean it in that way, sir. 

Senator Ex1enpver. But you did say international security. 


BOMBERS AND FIGHTERS AT ANDREWS AIR SHOW 


Senator Dworsuaxk. At that point, General, can you recall for me 
what were the latest types of bombers and fighters on display at the 
Air Force show at Andrews Base 2 months ago? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir, we had the F-106 there, the F-104. 

Senator DworsHaxk. 106 is the latest fighter ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir, that is the Convair, the 106. 

Senator DworsHaxk. How fast does the 106 travel ? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I think in open session I would prefer not 
to give the exact figure. I can say, over 1,000 miles per hour. 

Senator Dworsnak. Never mind. We will just drop that. 
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General FrrepMan. We also had our latest bombers there, the B-52, 
as I recall. 

Senator Dworsnax. That is the one with the huge Pratt-Whitney 
engines ? 

General Frreoman. That is our largest bomber. It has eight 
engines. 

Senator DworsHax. You had one of those there? 

General Friepman. Yes, sir. We demonstrated a flight with the 
B-52. 

Senator Dworsuax. I did not see any of the demonstrations. 

Is it classified how fast that travels? = = 

General FrrepMan. In exact terms I believe it is. However, let us 
say, over 400 knots. 1 

Senator DworsHax. You had the B-52. The B-58 is not available 
yet? 

General Wenster. It is flying in tests, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. It is? 

General Wensrer. Yes, sir. { 

Senator Cuavez. General, I think in that area I have a question 
here. 

OPERATIONAL SUPPORT PROGRAM 


On page 70 of the justification on “Research and development, Air 
Force,” there was $45 million requested for the Adjutant, Air Police, 
Chaplain, Information Services, laundries, supply services. 

Do you have an estimate as to the total amount in the “Research and 
development” appropriation you are spending on such items which, 
while necessary, do not relate directly to research? They happen to 
be under the same item, on the item of “Research and development.” 

To repeat: there is an item of $45 million for research and develop- 
ment, but you include a request out of that money to provide for the 
Adjutant, for the Air Police, for the Chaplain, for Information Serv- 
ices, laundry, supply services, and so forth. What part of the total 
will go into that category and why are they charged to research and 
development ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I believe the items you are discussing there 
are carried in the operational support program. 

Senator Cuavez. Not directly on research ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; but these are all essential functions. 
For instance, Air Police are essential to the security of our research in- 
stallations such as at Patrick AFB. 

Now, we do not cover the pay of those people here. That is covered 
in the “Military personnel” appropriation. 

Senator Cravez. I just wanted to clear that. 

I know that you need security and I know that you have to have 
uniforms attended to now and then. I know that you need prayer, so 
I am not objecting to it, but I wanted to find out what the percentage 
of the total went for that purpose, if you can furnish it. r 

General FrrepMan. We can give you a break out for that. 

For instance, our civilian personnel, which is carried in this area 
and for all of the civilian personnel paid from the “Research and de- 
velopment” appropriation we are asking $125 million, this would be 
an example of the amount or a large portion of the amount within the 
program 690 area. 
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We will have a breakout on that later in General Swofford’s pres- 
entation. 


meg Cuavez. I think, General, you missed the point that I had 
in mind. 

You called for $45 million under the “Research and development” 
item but in the same item is included the cost of the Adjutant, for 
the Air Police, Chaplain, the Information Service, for the laundries 
and supply services, that I know are needed, but what percentage of 
the total would go for those items that are not directly connected with 
research and development ? 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, may I speak to that? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Gartock. Several years ago, this appropriation was changed 
in the Air Force and in the other two services. So that the cost. of 
operating the bases was added to the research and development pro- 

ram. So our program 690 covers the same type of costs under the 
‘Research and development” appropriation as “Operation and main- 
tenance” appropriation generally covers for the rest of the Air Force. 

General Friedman, do you have the program 690 total? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; it is $332.9 million, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Out of $728 million. This would include the opera- 
tions of the various centers, the cost of running the missile range at 
Cape Canaveral, the center at Tulahoma, all of those things, which 
for the rest of the Air Force are in a different appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Go ahead, General. 


OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS AREA 


General Sworrorp. The operational systems area is subdivided 
generally into mission divisions (chart No. 2). The operational ob- 
jectives of the first three divisions, Strategic Air, Air Defense, and 
Tactical Air are self-explanatory. Supporting systems, such as 
transport aircraft, are those which in themselves are not a means of 
combat but which are required in support of combat operations. 


STATEGIC AIR WARFARE 


Within the $166.9 million provided for the development of opera- 
tional systems, some two-thirds of the total is allocated to strategic 
air weapons. This proportion is indicative of the priority and the 
complexity of strategic systems. 

The emphasis on strategic weapons also reflects the requirements of 
the ballistic missile program which receives the largest share of the 
funds. Support of the ATLAS and TITAN ICBM’s and the THOR 
and JUPITER IRBM’s continues’in fiscal-year 1959 at a level which 
will maintain development effort at essentially the maximum possible 
rate. 

Although priority is given to the missile program, aircraft have 
not been neglected in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates. Develop- 
ment will continue on the supersonic, turbojet strategic bomber desig- 
nated as the B-70. Preliminary engineering and mockup of the final 
configuration will be completed on this aircraft with the funds pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1959. 
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The remaining funds allocated to strategic systems will be used to 
maintain the approved level of cooperative effort with the Atomic 


Energy Commission on the aircraft nuclear propulsion program and 
for the HOUND DOG missile for the B-52. 


AIR DEFENSE AIR WARFARE 


Air defense systems development will continue to place heavy em- 
phasis on the design of electronics equipment necessary to insure an 
effective defense environment. 

Three major activities will be supported in fiscal year 1959. The 
Lincoln Laboratory effort in the fields of radar, communications, and 
electronic computers will continue at essentially the same level as dur- 
ing the past year. 

Further development work will be accomplished on the automatic 
data processing equipment required in the continental aircraft con- 
trol and warning system. 

A large portion of the air defense funds will be used to continue 
development on the ballistic missile defense system. Air Force ac- 
tivity in this program will emphasize the early warning and initial 
prediction phase of the system. 


TACTICAL AIR WARFARE 


The primary effort in tactical air warfare systems will be directed 
toward the development of a dispersed site fighter that is capable of 
operating from very short runways. The Air Force is participating 
with the Navy in the preliminary engineering phase of the develop- 
ment. 

in addition to this fighter development, effort will continue on the 
tactical air control system to insure that it will keep pace with the im- 
provements in the aircraft and missiles which it controls. 


SUPPORTING SYSTEMS 


The supporting systems projects are, in some respects, not quite 
as interesting as the combat systems previously mentioned. Never- 
theless, these developments are absolutely essential in terms of over- 
all operational capability. 

The major share of the funds programed for this division will be 
used to continue development in such essential supporting areas as 
communications, weather observation and forecasting and intelligence 
data handling systems. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


You will recall that the second major area of the Air Force re- 
search and development program is that of technical development 
and research. The work in this area furnishes the knowledge in terms 
of experimental vehicles, techniques and facts that will permit us to 
satisfy future operational requirements. 

As was mentioned earlier, stability in this fundamental area of our 
program is essential. By stability, I do not mean a static level of 
funding. In view of the increasing pace of scientific’discovery and 
the increasing complexity and cost of development work, the dollar 
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support provided this area should increase from year to year in a 
steady and well planned fashion, and it must be protected from the 
urgent, often crash, demands created by near-term operational prob- 
lems. 

Funds in the technical development and research area will be dis- 
tributed among the three main divisions of this effort in the following 
amounts (chart No. 3). 
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TECHNICAL SUPPORT 


Technical support includes research vehicles and the test instrumen- 
tation necessary in the conduct of research and development work. 
Emphasis in this area will continue on flight explorations at very high 
altitudes and speed. It is through such projects as the X-15 hyper- 
sonic research aircraft, to be flown next year, and other experimental 
or test vehicles that we will obtain the engineering data necessary to 
design future military weapon systems. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The technical development division of the program consists of 
hundreds of projects and tasks which are the responsibility of our 
centers and laboratories. For management purposes, these projects 
are grouped into 34 technical areas on the basis of their expected 
military application. For example, nuclear warfare, rocket propul- 
sion, missile guidance, communications, and human engineering are 
five such project areas. The $153.1 million planned for this technical 
development work in fiscal year 1959 will be expended throughout 
these 34 areas according to priority and need to insure a broad and firm 
foundation of technical capability in future years. 

This budget estimate provides for a modest increase of $3.7 million 
in the research effort over the level for fiscal year 1958. Through the 
many universities and nonprofit organizations within this country, 
research will be continued in the fields of propulsion, materials, elec- 
tronics, geophysics, biosciences, and aeromechanics. The rate of our 
technical progress rests fundamentally on basic research. The Air 
Force, of course, supports only a small portion of the total national 
effort in research. However, this Air Force effort is important since 
it contributes to the overall program and places us in a position to take 
immediate advantage of scientific discovery. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Senator E,,enper. General, I was absent for a few minutes when 
you referred to the item of the $728 million which includes operational 
systems, technical development and research, and field operations and 
base support. Now, why is $332.9 million carried under “Research” 
when it should be under the appropriation “Operation and mainten- 
ance”? 
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General Sworrorp. As Mr. Garlock mentioned, in response to con- 
gressional instructions in 1956, I believe it was, sir, it was desired 
to reflect in the “Research and development” appropriation to the 
greatest extent possible the total funds provided for the research and 
development activities, the plant and the operation. 

So at that time action was taken to transfer to the research and de- 
velopment appropriation what had formerly been the operation and 
maintenance cost funded in the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation for the support of research and development installations. 

Senator ELtenper. Is this operation and maintenance relegated ex- 
clusively to work in the research field ? 

General Sworrorp. The research and development and test centers 
operated by the Air Research and Development Command of the Air 
Force. 

Senator ELttenper. Would that include plant maintenance if you 
have any in which you make your own models? 

General Sworrorp. If a model is made in one of the shops at one 
of these centers, the cost will be funded out of the program 690, base 
operations. 

Senator ELLenper. You pay that out of your share of operation 
and maintenance ? 

General Sworrorp. No, sir, we receive no operation and mainten- 
ance funds to support the Air Force research and development centers. 

Senator ELienper. Did that come from the House committee? 


INCLUSION OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Gartock. That is entirely accurate, the House committee 
changed the appropriation, I think in 1956. It was presented as an 
item in prior years in operation and maintenance when it came out 
of the House committee the money was over here. I believe that is 
correct. If it was not actually changed we were told to change it next 
year. 

Senator ELLenper. What is the entire amount for operation and 
maintenance ? 

General FrrepMan. $4.1 billion. 

Senator E.tenper. This is in addition to that sum? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Senator Ex:renper. What is the advantage of having this sepa- 
rately ? 

Mr. Gartock. We are doing that because the people who sponsored 
it assumed that it gave a better measure of the total amount of effort. 

Senator Extenper. You mean effort in research and development? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, because these activities are necessary if you are 
going to carry on the research and development program. I believe 
it is six specific bases which are devoted to research and development 
activities, including the Atlantic missile range at Cape Canaveral, 
the Edwards Air Force Base in California, the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, and the Tulahoma facility. These are specific research 
and development centers. 

Senator Eitienper. Would vou say that the major portion of this 
sum is utilized for those six facilities ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. Very little of it goes to any other base. 
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UTILIZATION OF ARMY FACILITIES 


Senator ELLenver. To what extent do you employ the facilities of 


ES Army to carry out some of your research work? I presume you 
do. 


General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 


Senator Ev.enper. Is any part of this sum used to repay them for 
operation and maintenance ? 


REIMBURSEMENT PROCEDURES 


General Sworrorp. Under the reimbursement procedures I know 
that the Army and the Navy reimburse us in some small degree for 
their use of our facilities, say at the missile test range at Patrick. I 
am sure we reimburse them to a degree. 

Senator E.,enper. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the language from 
the House report, suggesting the separation of operation and mainte- 
nance be included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr, Chairman, we will be glad to go back and get the 
record and insert it in the record here to bring us up to date. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Page 7 of House Report No. 1545 dated April 26, 1954, on the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for 1955 states in part: “There is some question that 
all services are uniform as to the inclusion in research and development appro- 
priation items of indirect costs. It is suggested that the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development and the Office of the Comptroller make certain that 
all such indirect costs are presented uniformly in the estimates for fiscal year 
1956.” 

FIELD OPERATION AND BASE SUPPORT AREA 


General Sworrorp. The third major program area is that of field 
operation and base support (chart No. 4). The dollar resources for 
operation of the Air Force research and development installations, 
the testing of systems and items of equipment, the administration 
of contracts, and the provision of engineering services are provided 
in this area. With the exception of construction items and pay of 
military personnel, these funds cover all operating costs of nine major 
research, development, and test centers, and several smaller related 
installations and activities. In fiscal year 1959, $332.9 million are 
required to operate the research and development complex. 

Although a relatively large proportion of the total research and 
development appropriation is devoted to the field operations and 
base support area, it should be recognized that only a part of the 
workload is derived from projects carried out with P-600 funds. 
The great bulk of the test. and engineering work is in support of 
development items completed with production moneys. A further 
significant portion is generated by engineering changes to production 
articles, modification programs, and technical support of the force- 
in-being. The nature and size of these field operations is therefore 
dictated by the total scope of Air Force technical activity. 


ACCIDENTS INVOLVING B-47 BOMBER 


If I may insert here, there was a very good example of this quite 
recently. We had a number of accidents involving the B-47 bomber, 
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the indications were that structural failure was occurring. Of course, 
the implications of this are immediately apparent. So it was of the 
highest priority to find out exactly what was occurring and to deter- 
mine a suitable fix. 

Senator CHavez. Can you report progress on that score? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir, it was determined that some of these 
aircraft were getting old. They had been in use for a long time. 
It was a fatigue type failure occurring in one of the wing structural 
members. 

The point is that the Air Research and Development Command ex- 
pended 6,000 man-hours over a 2-month period:in assisting in finding 
this trouble and determining the proper fixes for it, an example of 
the engineering support to the force-in-being. 


GROWTH OF PHYSICAL PLANT 


There has-been an increase in operating costs despite our efforts to 
hold them to a minimum. The extension of the Air Force Missile 
Test Center range to Ascension Island in order to test the longer range 
missiles, and the establishment of the Eglin Gulf test range for air 
defense weapons are examples of growth of the physical plant which 
have caused the increase. A more detailed analysis of these operating 
costs for fiscal year 1959 indicates that : 

$125.3 million will be required for personal services. These funds 
will cover the pay for 22,116 civilian man-years at all the centers 
in the research and development complex. 

Necessary travel of approximately 21,500 military personnel as 
well as the required travel of civilian personnel will be funded at a 
37.0 million level. 

The $73.4 million specified for supplies and equipment covers all 
local purchases, all procurements from the Air Force stock funds 
such as fuels and lubricants, and all nonstandard equipment for labor- 
atories and test range instrumentations. It should be noted that there 
is little increase in fiscal year 1959 for this item. 


OPERATING CONTRACTS 


The largest single item in this area is the $85.2 million designated 
for “operating contracts.” These include the Pan American con- 
tract with the Radio Corporation of America as a subcontractor, to 
operate and maintain the missile test range of the Air Force Missile 
Test Center. 

Senator Extenper. Is that 1 of the 7 you spoke of ? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Another large program is the ARO contract to operate the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center. 

Senator Ettenper. What is that facility? 


DEVELOPMENT CENTER AT TULLAHOMA, TENN, 


General Sworrorp. The Arnold Engineering Development Center 
at Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Senator ELienver. Is that a private concern ? 

General Sworrorp. This is an Air Force center, built by the Air 
Force. Its origin goes way back to the unitary wind tunnel plan for 
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the United States. We built there a complex of modern high speed 
engine test facilities, wind tunnel facilities. 

They call them gas dynamic facilities where you get to very high 
speeds where you test items like missile nose cones. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Do you have any advisers there who are not 
connected with the Government? 

General Moore, you know what I am driving at. 

General Moore. Yes, sir; I know in a way it is such a facility but I 
do not know the salaries. 

Mr. Garvock. At this particular facility I believe the operating 
contractor operates the facility. The companies who are in the re- 
search, for instance, someone who is developing a nose cone, will 
take their scientists down there and what they pay them is a matter 
within the company. 


ORGANIZATION OF PRIVATE CORPORATION 


Senator Exrztenper. Was ARO, Inc. organized under the auspices 
of the Air Force? 

Mr. Gartock. It is a private corporation. I do not know the back- 
ground. 

Senator Exvuenper. I presume you had something to do with the 
organization of this firm. The Army and Navy have had to organize 
concerns in order to get expert advice from scientists they were unable 
to employ, because of salary limitations under the law. 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, this company was hired to run the facility, 
to see that the wind tunnels worked, things of that kind. They are 
not all of the technicians who do all of the analyses because the com- 
panies bring their own people down there for a large part of that. 


NATURE OF CONTRACT 


Senator ExL.enper. What is the nature of the contract? 

Mr. Gartock. They operate it on an annual basis. They run it—— 

Senator Ettenper. Under your auspices? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, much as Pan American runs the test 
range. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Why is it necessary to contract with Pan 
American ? 

Mr. Gartock. In this whole field, Senator Ellender, there has been 
considerable discussion within the Department of Defense as to the 
kind of activities that we can reasonably turn over to private opera- 
tion on the basis of greater stability in force, a better management 
level than we can get. 

Our experience with these kinds of facilities is that the test range 
we believe is being operated certainly at least as cheaply as we could 
do it with Government personnel, both uniformed and civilians, an 
entirely satisfactory arrangement. 

The same thing is true at Tullahoma. 

Senator Extenper. You say that they are organized for the 
purpose—— 

AVOIDANCE OF FEDERAL SALARY SCALE 


Mr. Gartock. They are not organized primarily for the purpose 
of avoiding the Federal salary scale. 
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Senator ELLenper. What is that? 

Mr. Gartock. They are not organized primarily for the purpose of 
avoiding the Federal salary scale. 

Senator ELLeNpErR. That is what came out heretofore. Of course, 
I expressed my view then that if a good job could be done and it was 
necessary to do it, I could see no objection to it. The only thing I 
ask is that we do not keep it a secret, that the Congress be fully 
informed. 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, I agree with you and certainly there are 
cases. But in these particular cases that was not the motivating factor. 

Senator Cuavez. As I recall the testimony in the other cases, former 
employees of the Military Establishment would retire from Govern- 
ment and organize their own company and sell their services back to 
their former employers. 

Senator ELtenpER. That is how many of the firms came into being. 

Senator Cuavez. But this is not that type of arrangement. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Sneator Cuavez. All right. 

General Sworrorp. In addition to these items $47.8 million is re- 
quired for other costs such as utilities, real property and equipment 
maintenance, major repairs and rehabilitation, civil service retire- 
ment, and electronic accounting machine rental. The increase in fiscal 
year 1959 is due primarily to the maintenance of the electronic com- 
puter equipment which supports BOMARC-SAGE development at 
the Air Force Cambridge Research Center, and the real property 
maintenance of newly acquired Wherry and Capehart housing. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize very briefly, the Air Force is requesting $728 mil- 
lion in new obligating authority for its research-and-development 
effort in fiscal year 1959. Of this total, $166.9 million is programed 
for the development of new weapons and equipment destined for the 
inventory; $228.2 million is programed for basic research and tech- 
nical development; and $332.9 million is programed for research-and- 
development field operations. 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Senator ELtenper. How much are you going to use for basic 
research ? 

General Friepman. That would be $40.1 million for pure research. 
That compares with $36.4 million for last year. 

Senator E.itenper. Percentagewise, what part is this amount of 
all research ? 

General FrrepMAn. Sir, that would be $40 million. 

You are asking percent to the development or percent to the total 
appropriation ? 

Senator ELLenpeR. Percent of development. 

General Sworrorp. I could not give you an exact figure, sir. It 
would be a very, very small proportion of the total cost of developing 
a complete weapon. 

Mr. Gartock. In round numbers it is about $40 million out of $2%4 
billion. 
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Senator ELLenper. So it is infinitesimal compared to the amount 
you spend. 

General Sworrorp. That is correct. 

Senator Exxenper. In this huge amount for research and develop- 
ment you are including everything. As Senator Chavez has devel- 
oped, you even have laundry expenses included in the total amount. 

Mr. Gartock. At the research-and-development facilities. 

Senator Exienper. So that is what makes the amount swell up to 
$61, billion. 

Mr. Gartock. That is all part of it. 


SPACE-VEHICLE RESEARCH 


General Sworrorp. I am sure you have noted that no mention has 
been made of space-vehicle research and development. Those pro- 
grams have been covered by the Director of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, who has cognizance over them. The Air Force will 
yarticipate in these projects in accordance with Advanced Research 
-rojects Agency directives. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Tn conclusion, I should like to comment in very general terms on this 
research-and-development budget request and its importance to our 
national security. 

First, I think we must accept two basic premises : 

(1) So long as the Soviets engage us in an armaments race, we dare 
not fall behind in the quality of our weapon systems—that is why the 
Air Force attaches so much importance to its basic-research and tech- 
nical-development efforts ; 

(2) So long as the technical complexity of weapons continues to in- 
crease, a concurrent steady increase in emphasis on research and de- 
velopment can be expected. 

I would be less than candid if, as a research-and-development repre- 
sentative, I did not indicate there are many worthwhile tasks that 
could not be included in this budget estimate. On the other hand, 
the amount requested will provide for a strong program in which 
progress will be made in our highest priority projects and fields of 
effort. It is a minimum program, but not one involving an unac- 
ceptable degree of risk. 

The Air Force feels that the program, as presented, represents the 
best possible distribution of dollar resources between work for today, 
tomorrow, and the day after tomorrow. In other words, it is a bal- 
anced program. 
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CuartT 1 


FiscaL YEAR 1959 RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


P-600 funda ¢ (in millions) 
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HIGH COST OF TRIALS AND ERRORS 


Senator CHavez. Any further questions, Senator ? 

Senator ELLEenver. Gener: in testimony previously given, it was 
indicated that many trials and errors made research and development 
very costly. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exienper. I am wondering about the extent to which you 
have eliminated some of these trials and errors. 

General Sworrorp. As one starts in at the basic research end of the 
spectrum there will be many false starts. 

Senator ELtenper. No doubt about that. 

General Sworrorp. Blind alleys. 


PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS 


Senator Exxenper. I know that. That is where you make your 
determination as to whether you want to take this project or that 
project before you develop it. But what percentage of the projects 
do you develop after they have gone through the research stage as a 
success ¢ 

General Sworrorp. I can give an estimate sort of off the top of my 
head. It is no more than my own personal estimate. 

Senator Evtenper. That is all right. 

General Sworrorp. If I might I would like to amplify in one respect 
because I personally feel so strongly about the middle ground here 
of, let me call it, applied research and exploratory development, the 
thing I was talking about in our technical development program. This 
is the bridge between basic research—it is a sort of category of its 
own—the bridge between basic research, new scientific findings, and 
the application of these findings to some kind of useful military 
weapons lies in applied research and exploratory development. 

This is where relatively cheaply we can start out with these new 
ideas and determine those that are worth the very costly weapon- 
system development. 

Senator ELLeNper. That is where you eliminate ideas. 

General Sworrorp. There will not be 10 percent of them, sir, that 
will go forward into development. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sworrorp. I believe that nearly all of those projects on 
which we start, after we have made a selection, a full weapon-systems 
approach to development and production for the inventory, the great 
bulk of them go to completion and are used in the inventory. 

Occasionally we have to cancel one. 

Senator Ertenper. You have eliminated a lot of that in the last few 
years, have you not? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 


PROJECT SELECTION BEFORE DEYELOPMENT 


Senator Extenper. By making your selection before it goes to de- 
velopment ? 

General Sworrorp. This is what we are striving to do, sir. This is 
where the payoff is. At the rate these things are going these days 
some of the decisions are awfully hard to come by. 
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Senator Exienver. That is another field where you were able to 
save quite a bit of money in experimenting by making the selection 
before it goes into development? 

General Sworrorp. It is very hard to prove mathematically but a 
dollar spent in well directed applied research and fundamental lab- 
oratory development can save many, many dollars later down the line. 

Senator ELLtenper. That was the contention of some of us here. If 
an idea is developed through research and then that idea is permitted 
to be evaluated by different people who know something about it, 
much expense could be eliminated in the long run. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Erienver. That, I believe, you say you have been doing 
right along? 

General Sworrorp. We are striving to do that and I think we are 
better at it. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 


KC-135 TANKER ACCIDENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator DworsHax. General, has there been any determination 
made of the accident which destroyed that KC-135 tanker recently in 
Massachusetts ? 

General Sworrorp. I am sure there has been an extensive investiga- 
tion of it. I regret that I do not know whether or not they have come 
to any conclusion as to the cause. 

General Werster. The latest word I have, Senator, is that it is not 
yet determined what the actual cause of the accident was. 

Senator DworsHak. Was it a structural defect or some operational 
deficiency ? 

General Werster. We do not yet know, sir. 

Senator Dworswax. Thank you. 


HOLLOMAN AIRBASE, N. MEX. 


Senator Cuavez. General, I want to address one question to you. 
Holloman Airbase in New Mexico is research pure and simple? 
General Sworrorp. That is correct. 

Senator Cnavez. I understand that you are constructing a test track 
at Edwards Airbase in California. 

General Sworrorp. I think we have one there, sir. To the best of 
my knowledge, I will cross check this, we are not constructing one. 
We have had one there for several years, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You also have a 35,000-foot track at Holloman 
Airbase. Very recently completed ? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the one where Colonel Stapp tested the 
capabilities of a human to go fast ? 

General Sworrorp. I know he has done work on that track. 


REMOVAL OF WORK TO EDWARDS AIRBASE 


Senator Cuavez. I am further informed that work is being taken 
from Holloman Airbase and placed at Edwards Airbase. I have also 
been informed from reliable sources, that ARDC determined that the 
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extension of the track at Edwards Airbase was not needed. This 
decision was based on the fact that a number of other tracks were 
already in operation plus the fact that the track at Holloman Air 
Force Base has been in operation. 
The decision to extend the Air Force track at Edwards was made 
at the Pentagon. 
EFFECT ON HOLLOMAN AIRBASE 


Would you please tell us what effect Edwards will have on Holloman 
Airbase ? 

General Sworrorp. Colonel Hunn advises me that that decision has 
been made relative to the extension of the track at Edwards. I do 
not know the answer to your question. 

May I supply it for the record? 

Senator Cuavez. You may supply it because you folks went in 
there in the early days on Holloman, which is right at White Sands 
Proving Ground, and you took away hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land from cattlemen that did not want to sell, because you wanted 
to try your missiles at that proving ground. They are rather disturbed 
around Holloman after they gave up their livelihood in order to com- 
ply with the request of the Air Force and they are disturbed because 
you have taken so many of the activities from there to Edwards, and 
we do not like it. 

General Sworrorp. I know of no transfer of functions or work from 
Holloman to Edwards. 

I will check that point, too, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. I am asking you these ques- 
tions preliminarily because on the 11th, we are going to have some 
outside witnesses and I want you boys ready when they testify with 
reference to Holloman Airbase. 

General Sworrorp. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


HieguH Speep Test TRACK 


Two high-speed test tracks have been constructed in the Air Force in the past 
3 years—one at Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex., and one at Edwards Air 
Force Base, Calif. 

Construction for the Holloman track, which is 35,000 feet in length, was 
started in 1956 and is scheduled to be completed in July 1958. All construction 
has been completed, instrumentation has been installed, and check out is all that 
remains to be accomplished. Approval of the requirement for this track was 
predicated upon its use in support of ballistic missile development. 

Construction at Edwards, involving extension of the track from 10,000 to 20,000 
feet in length, was approved in the 1958 military construction program. To 
minimize the cost, however, instrumentation of the last 10,000 feet was not in- 
cluded in the construction program. Although not fully instrumented, the en- 
tire length of the track is suitable for operation of test sleds. 

A test program for the Holloman track has been established and will be im- 
plemented when the track is completed. Because the Holloman track was not 
operational at the time, two tests which were originally scheduled for Holloman 
were conducted at Edwards. The small amount of work involved in these two 
tests represent the only known transfer from Holloman to Edwards. 


TRANSFER OF FACILITY TO MARINE CORPS 


Senator Exxenver. Is that 1 of the 7 facilities we talked about 
a while ago? 
General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Extenper. You had a facility, I believe, that you wanted 
to transfer to the Marines in that area. 

General Sworrorp. I am not sure of the facility. 

Is that the parachute facility at El Centro? 

Mr. Gar.tock. The Marine Corps wanted to build one at Mohave. 


Senator ExLenper. Yes; that’s it. They requested reprograming of 
funds to build one at Mohave. 


Mr. Gartock. They got one in Arizona some place like that. 

Senator E.tenper. You transferred it to Yuma? But that is not 
the same facility that Senator Chavez is talking about. 

Senator Cuavez. I am talking about Holloman Airbase that has 


been a research center for years and years and we are disturbed about 
that matter. 


I wish you would look into it. 
General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 


POLARIS MISSILE REQUIREMENTS 
(See p. 762) 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender has asked that certain corre- 
spondence he has had with Admiral Raborn regarding financing of the 
POLARIS program be included in the record. Without objection, it 
shall be placed in the record at this point. 

(The correspondence referred to follows:) 

JULY 10, 1958. 
Rear Adm. W. F. RAgBorn, 
Director, Special Projects, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR ADMIRAL RABoRN: Thank you very much for your letter of July 8 in an- 
swer to the questions I had raised about the POLARIS fleet ballistic missile 
program at the Defense Subcommittee meeting on June 30. 

I appreciate your full and complete reply, and I am taking the liberty of 
transmitting your letter to the clerk of the Defense Subcommittee, so that it 
may be included in the record of the hearings and brought to the attention of 
all members of the subcommittee. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVy, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 


Washington, D.C., July 8, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: It was indeed a pleasure to appear before the 
Defense Subcommittee on Monday, June 30, to discuss the POLARIS fleet bal- 
listic missile program requirements. Several points were brought up which I 
believe warrant further clarification. 

In response to your question concerning funding requirements for fiscal year 
1959, I discussed the problems associated with long-lead-time funding for the 
9-submarine program. I indicated that approximately $75 million would be re- 
quired early in fiscal year 1959 to initiate procurement of long lead-time items, 
and that this amount has been included in the President’s budget for fiscal year 
1959. More accurately, the actual sum included in the President’s budget for 
that purpose is $59.5 million. 

Furthermore, in answering your question as to the funds needed in fiscal year 
1959 for long lead-time items I may have given the impression that that amount 
only would be needed in fiscal year 1959 for the 9-submarine program. Also, I 
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may have indicated unintentionally that the House Appropriations Committee 
had excepted the POLARIS program from the full funding concept associated 
— the “Shipbuilding and conversion” appropriation. This, of course, is not 

e case. 

To correct any erroneous impressions that may have been left with the com- 
mittee, I would like to summarize the funding situation: 

(1) Regardless of the extent of the fiscal year 1959 POLARIS program (i. e., 
whether 2 submarines or 6 submarines) the $59.5 million included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget will be needed for long lead-time procurement for follow-on 
POLARIS submarines to be included in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

(2) If it is the committee’s desire to include 6 POLARIS submarines in the 
fiscal year 1959 program, as recommended by the House, and to have construc- 
tion of these submarines begin in fiscal year 1959, the additional funds provided 
by the House for the augmented program are necessary. The actual increase 
required, over the amount included in the President's budget, would be $609,- 
043,000, which is the figure recommended by the House less $29 million pre- 
viously provided through reprograming and inadvertently duplicated in the 
House totals. 

I have attached a funding tabulation by appropriations which may be of as- 
sistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Raporn, 
Director, Special Projects. 


Fiscal year 1959 POLARIS funding summary 





POLARIS Increase Revised 
fundsin jrecommended] fiscal year 
Appropriation President’s by the 1959 totals (6 
budget (2 House submarines) 


submarines) 








Shipbuilding and conversion____..--.-- cade dpe Ge tanayhinney $252, 139, 000 |' $492, 600,000 | $744, 739, 000 


Procurement of ordnance and ammunition.._.............-..- 253, 854, 000 43, 700, 000 297, 554, 000 
ee Ge HT RIIINS . 5 nnn ccccntocdessdcocacésesca-s0 210, 800, 000 71, 200, 000 282, 000, 000 
ge ae eee ee ae ee 5, 517, 000 1, 543, 000 7, 060, 000 
ONE iiss cctsineacrascewsedtdegeeipoqausater<cons WAGED Inetenen sehen 5, 228, 000 

TE A cin seetmesntahiadh peak bdedpeoraeeushaades 727, 538, 000 | ' 609, 043, 000 | 1, 336, 581, 000 





1 Corrected figures. The actual amounts shown in House committee report are $521,600,000 and 
$638,043,000 respectively, reflecting $29,000,000 above the actual requirements inadvertently included by 
the House. 

2 In addition to the figures shown, $52,449,000 is included for POLARIS in the fiscal year 1959 military 
construction program. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, tomorrow is the Fourth of July, so we will 
not meet, but we will be ready for action Monday morning at 10 
o’clock. 

General Sworrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., Thursday, July 3, 1958, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, July 7, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 7, 1958 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPPIATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room F-39, the 


Capitol, at 10 a. m., Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Stennis, Dworshak, 
and Symington. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; BRIG. GEN. 
JOHN K. CULLEN, DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE; MAJ. GEN. A. G. HEWITT, DIRECTOR OF 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATE- 
RIEL; MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS, AND GEN. 
ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Bupcet Estimate 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 
At this point in the record there will be placed the program and 


financing and object classification data for the appropriation titled 
“Operation and maintenance.” 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 


Program by activities: 
irect obligations: 
. Operation of aircraft 
. Logistical support 
. Training support 
. Operation support 
. Medical support 
. Servicewide support 
. Contingencies 


1, 421, 094, 155 
356, 715, 026 
1, 141, 558, 864 
97, 402, 157 
196, 793, 940 
4, 766, 364 


3, 764, 703, 802 


Total direct obligations -- -- 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Operation of aircraft 
. Logistical support 
. Training support 
. Operation support 
5. Medical support 
. Servicew ide support 


163, 279, 422 
7, 883, 589 
16, 056, 948 
14, 169, 474 
3, 580, 017 
6! A 


208. 821, 7 7: 


| 3,973, 525, 532 
Financing: 
Cc omp: irative transfers (goods and services pepaoteg, | 
by foreign governments) | 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) - 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimburseme nts | 
to be earned from military assistance fund reser- 
vations) transferred from (—) or to other accounts --| 
Advances and reimbursem« nts from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to U. 8. require- | 
ments ordered by military assistance in cur- | 
rent year- ; : 
All other____ .--- 
Anticipated reimbursements for future- ~yes ar deliv- 
eries of materiel common to U. 8S. requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year. 


—28, 304, 862 


—9, 336, 000 
9, 336, 000 
24, 641, 317 


| 
| 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) _- -| 
Unobligated balance no longer available | 


3, 738, 919, 418. 


New obligational authority 


] 

New obligational authority: 

Appropriation iedeaaiin inate | $3, 742, 
Transferred to— 

“Operation and maintenance, 

589)__.- — 765, 582 


“Air Force industrial fund” (71 Stat. cr Be ‘ 


685, 000 


” Army (63 Stat. 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


$546, 373, 296 


| 
3, 851, 626 


—10, 120, 000 | 


—26, 050, 149 | 


"194, 772, 420 | 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


| 





4, 221, 403, 000 


| 
| 





1958 estimate 


$620, 000, 000 | 


1, 435, 600, 000 
354, 200, 000 
1, 222, 336, 000 
117, 400, 000 
212, 200, 000 


6, 264, 000 | 


3, 492, 000 | 
194, 544, 000 | 


10, 261, 000 


24, 986, 000 | 


19, 073, 000 


1, 047, 000 | 


253, 403, 000 | 


1959 


1959 estimate 


$611, 000, 000 
1, 489, 700, 000 


4, 100, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 
202, 368, 000 
7, 584, 000 
37, 448, 000 
18, 390, 000 
1, 077, 000 





268, 867, 000 


4, 368, 867, 000 


—8, 000, 000 | 
—¥, 336, 000 |-...-- 


3, 836,000 |--...---. 


—1, 569, 800 


—246, 333, 200 | 


“79, 120, 000 


4, 039, 120, 000 | 


$4, 092, 120, 000 


—53, 000, 000 


4,0 039, 120, 000 


—268, 867, 000 


$4, 100, 000, 000 


| 


| 4, 100, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees- --__-__- 
Number of employees at end of year--__- 
Average GS grade and salary 

Average salary of ungraded positions_.. 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions-_-_- <a 
Positions other than permanent... : 
Other personal services. -.-.---.-- 


Total personal service obligations --_- ~~. von 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services_..._.-- 
02 Travel- wong 
03 Transportation of things. 
(4 Communication services. 
05 Rents and utility services____ Rb atin aebade 
Of Printing and | re production... siecle 
07 
Services ; pe rforme d - other agence ies. bs 
Labor contracts with me gov ernments i 
Supplies and materials_. bsg ; 
7 quipment.- ‘ ’ 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
Refunds, awards, “and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments___........-.-- 


Subtotal 


Deduct quarters ‘and subsistence ch: SERRE TEs, 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations; 
GR PONE eins ninn cnc wisccunnaue cased 
02 Travel. 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
09 


Communication services......................<- 
Rents and utility services................---.--- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies__....-- 
Supplies and materials_.- 
Equipment 


Total reimbursable obligations 

Total Department of the Air Force 
ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCING AGENCY 
07 Other contractual services 


Total obligations 


| 1,401, 217, 


Transportation of things....-...---------------- 





1957 actual 


311, 782 


$4, 678 
$4, 755 


$1, 350, 934, 249 
1, 930, 816 
48, 352, 513 


578 
1, 375, 411, 919 
124, 661, 860 

} 


99, 147, 557 
773, 585 
285, 119 
911, 054 
749, 592 
392, 185 
» 272, 823 

, 090, 919 

597, 845 

2, 824, 180 
2, 029, 409 
, 485, 162 


87, 
86, 
30. 
772, 


35, 633, 159 
929, 357 


1959 965 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


314, 165 
344 


294, 744 
295, 492 


5.8 $4,701 | 5. 
$4, 778 

$1, 318, 241,314 | $1, 331, 533, 652 

2, 165, , 864, 300 

43, 783, 086 42, 379, 748 


4 364, 189, 700 1, 375, 777, 700 


1, 364, 082, 700 
123, 840, 400 
117, 510, 439 
101, 068, 000 
106, 142, 400 
_28, 477, 000 
738, 541, 829 
123, O11, 762 | 
83, 136, 000 
967, 853, 632 
127, 455, 700 
84, 983, 400 

1, 027, 400 
1, 669, 400 

3, 968, 890, 062 
804, 300 


1, 375, 667, 700 
34, 526, 000 
109, 513, 500 
129, 721, 200 
108, 662, 700 
26, 841, 000 
863, 236, 700 
106, 199, 000 
82, 061, 000 
959. 676, 700 
118, 758, 000 
83, 337, 000 
1, 014, 500 

1, 605, 300 


820, 300 





. 703, 892 | 


25, 895, 659 | 
069, 311 
10, 334, 898 
1, 892, 778 
2,750. 990 
218, 421 
117, 555. 040 
8. 146, 084 
40, 392, 529 
656, 020 
208, 821, 730 


3, 973, 525, 532 | 


1 Average number of persons—1957, 76,594; 1958, 67,278; 1959, 62,408. 


a 4, 100, 820, 300 


4, 100, 000, 000 


3, 967, 995, 762 


107, 000 
48, 000 
7, 889, 000 
3. 488, 000 
5, 151, 000 
131, 000 
184, 584, 000 
6, 476, 000 
45, 097, 000 
433, 000 


253, 403, 000 | 
4, 221, 398, 762 | 


110, 000 

100, 000 

5, 914, 000 
3, 656, 000 
4, 850, 000 
200, 000 
195, 128, 000 
6. 062, 000 
52, 255, 000 
592, 000 


268, 867, 000 


4, 368, 867, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Friedman, we are glad that you are here 
again. You may proceed. 

General FrrepmMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The first presentation this morning, Mr. Chairman, is on our 
operation and maintenance requirements. By way of recapitulation 
before I start in with my statement, there was $4.1 billion contained 
in the President’s estimate. The House reduced that amount or 
recommended a reduction in the amount of $50.1 million. The Air 
Force is reclamaing $45.1 million. That is approximately $5-plus 
million which we do not reclama. Therefore, the request being 
presented to the committee this morning is in the amount of $4,095 
million. 

Senator Cuavez. How does the President’s approval compare with 
what you originally asked for? 

General FriepMan. Our original request was in the amount of 
$4,260 million. In other words, it represents a reduction of $160 
million. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. 

General FrrepMan. The Secretary and Chief of Staff have both 
expressed to you their concern as to the “Operation and maintenance”’ 
appropriation. The current condition of the appropriation is an 
inevitable outgrowth of a tendency to categorize it as a housekeeping 
or overhead appropriation. The stereotyped language of the appro- 
priation itself contributes to this tendency by obscuring, rather than 
revealing, its primary purpose. In reality, the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation contains the wherewithal to give life and 
substance to what otherwise would be a static accumulation of 
machines and facilities. 

COMBAT CAPABILITY 


The combined investment made from other Air Force appropriations 
= a combat potential as differentiated from a combat capa- 

ility. It requires the application of the operation and maintenance 
funds to transform this dormant potential into a dynamic combat 
readiness, capable of instantaneous reaction to enemy threat. 

We consider that the measure of actual combat capability derived 
from the potential built into our weapon systems varies in direct 
proportion to our success in balancing today’s “Operation and main- 
tenance” appropriation with yesterday’s investment in men, equip- 
ment, and facilities. The conduct of programs, missions, and related 
activities of every combat command and activity in support of our 
combat and air defense posture is dependent on the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation. 


SCOPE OF PRESENTATION 


The purpose of this presentation is, therefore, twofold. First, I 
will submit justification in support of the “Operation and mainte- 
nance” appropriation requirement, and secondly, I will endeavor to 
describe the true significance of the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation by outlining how the appropriation truly contributes 
to our combat and defense readiness. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 1) represents a financial summary 
of requirements by budget program within the operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation on a 3-year comparative basis. Since I will 
refer to this throughout the presentation, we have displayed the same 
information on this chart (chart No. 1). 


FLYING HOUR PROGRAM 


As reflected on this Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 2) the portion of the 
Air Force flying hour program supported by budget program 410 
totals some 7.2 million hours, compared to a fiscal year 1958 program 
of 7.5 million hours, after being put on a comparable basis by deleting 
hours which will be financed under MATS industrial fund in fiscal 
year 1959. 

The flying hours and related funds for the Air National Guard and 
research and development activities are not financed from this budget 
program and are excluded from this presentation. It is significant 
to note that the requirement for dollars continues to rise, even though 
the number of hours decreases. This increase is primarily attribu- 
table to the fact that the cost of each flying hour is increasing in 
relation to the increased capability of our aircraft. 

For example, in fiscal year 1958 we estimate that we will fly the 
B-52 96,565 hours, and in fiscal year 1959 this will increase to 159,344 
hours. Reflected on this Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 3) is a comparison 
of the cost per flying hour for certain of our aircraft that were in the 
fiscal year 1957 program and some of the comparable types in our 
fiscal year 1959 program. 

In the past we have come to you with what we termed a “capability” 
program as opposed to a “‘requirements” program. That is, we have 
presented each year a flying-hour program reflecting the extent of our 
capability. The reasons this has been below our full crew-training 
needs relate to problems we have had in retaining skilled personnel, 
lack of familiarity with new equipment, deficiencies in ground support 
equipment, and others of similar nature. 


ALERT CONCEPT 


We have been unable to maintain our aircraft-in-commission rate 
at a level compatible with the flying requirement. Now, however, a 
new factor has come into play which makes it clear that even with 
the elimination of the difficulties I have related, we will not in the 
foreseeable future be able to program the flying rate which we would 
like to achieve. I refer to our alert concept. 

Senator Cuavez. What is that? 

General FriepMAn. Sir, under this concept, the aircraft involved 
are in commission and loaded; crews are standing by on duty 24 hours 
per day, 7 days per week. For a unit thus operating under our alert 
concept there are no quitting times, no weekends, no holidays. This 
is not the case, of course, with individuals. To sustain a greater 
number of crews in combat-ready status, we must conduct more 
training, and since, under the alert concept, some of the aircraft must 
be held on the ground in ready-for-launch status, the greater training 
load must be carried by a smaller number of aircraft. 
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Thus, we are faced with mutually competing or mutually incom- 
patible objectives. We have the need for an adequate number of 
crews and the maximum number of planes and crews on alert, on the 
one hand, and we need high-quality crews on the other. The solution 
of this problem requires careful application of professional judgment. 


CREW-TO-AIRCRAFT RATIO 





Our present judgment of the best compromise is typified by the 
objectives we have set for the B-52 units of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. We seek a crew-to-aircraft ratio of 1.6 to 1. This is not 
enough and will require crews to remain on duty 70 hours or more per 
week. We seek to maintain on alert one-third of the force. This, 
also, is not enough. 

It would be desirable to have the entire force on alert. The quality 
of crews is represented by what we attain by flying the crews 22 hours 
per month. This, also, is not enough. We should fly them about 
29 hours per month. We feel, however, that this compromise between 
purposes represents the optimum trade-off and will give us the best 
readiness posture after full consideration of the many factors involved. 

The problems I have described would be much more simply solved, 
of course, if a crew did not need to fly so much to become proficient 
or to maintain proficiency. It is true that our aircraft are exceed- 
ingly complex, that each plane represents a large investment, that 
each plane and crew delivers tremendous destructive force, and that, 
therefore, a large amount of flight training is both required and well 
worth the investment. 

However, there is an additional factor which is sometimes over- 
looked. I have in mind the fact that our aircraft, the equipment 
which goes into those aircraft, and the operational techniques em- 
ployed in the use of those aircraft are all designed, intentionally 
designed, to exploit the full potential of the operator in accomplish- 
ing the mission. That is, they are designed on the assumption that 
the operator will be fully trained. 

We have accepted this requirement for extensive training because 
we would otherwise have had to accept inferior aircraft. For example, 
in order to get an F-104 which would fly extremely high and fast, as 
indicated by recent flights which broke speed and height records, 
we had to accept less desirable qualities relating to short range and 
fast landing speed. We did so in the full knowledge that the pilot 
would have to be made most skillful in navigation and airdrome 
technique. 

In order to get a B-47 with great range, high speed, and all of the 
bombing and navigating qualities we had previously experienced in 
the B-50 and the B-36, we had to jam it full of fuel and equipment 
and accept a deficiency in crew space. We did so in the knowledge 
that 3 men in the B—47 would have to be trained to do the greater 
part of what 10 men had done in the B—50 and 15 in the B-36. 

It is the $581,980,000 contained in the aircraft fuel and oil portion 
of the operation and maintenance appropriation which will enable us 
to achieve this programed position of trained responsiveness. 
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NONFLYING PROGRAM 


The nonflying program requirements in program 410, portrayed 
in this graph (Vu-Graph No. 4) amount to $31,020,000 for fiscal 
year 1959. These requirements consist of three main categories: 

(1) Standard aircraft fuel and oil for aircraft field maintenance at 
base level and miscellaneous issues to ground equipment which utilize 
such fuel and oil. Examples of such use are base level engine block 
testing, auxiliary power units, crash boats, and crash fire trucks. The 
fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for these fuels is $4,200,000. 

(2) Nonstandard fuels for test which will provide a higher energy 
content per given weight or volume or a greater thermal stability. 

Some will be used for high speed flight in supersonic aircraft, where 
high temperature resistance is essential, and some in missiles which 
use rocket or ramjet engines. 

The problems associated with these fuels relate primarily to in- 
creased cost and limited availability. These factors are being evalu- 
ated under the service test program, in order to make sure that 
standardization is completed only for those fuels in which the sig- 
nificant gains in performance and end use override the cost and 
availability factors. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for these fuels is $19,940,000. 

(3) Special fuels for use in aircraft or missiles which are in opera- 
tional status. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate of $6,880,000 for this category 
covers— 

Methyl alcohol used for thrust augmentation during takeoff 
of the B-47, B-36, KC—97, C—124, and other heavy aircraft, 
$5,000,000; 

Special fuel for a classified project, $1,321,000, and 

Fuel for filling of missiles to be received in operational units 
during fiscal year 1959, $559,000. 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


As shown in this Vu-Graph—Vu-Graph No. 5—the estimate for 
fiscal year 1959 for the logistic support program is $1,679,900,000, 
or an increase of $49.8 million over fiscal year 1958. 

For purposes of simplicity I have grouped the funds required to 
finance this budget program into four major categories: Depot 
maintenance; supply, procurement, and operations; transportation, 
and installation of communication and electronic equipment. 

As can be seen by the Vu-Graph the major increase in this program 
is in the area of depot maintenance, which shows an increase of 
$51.5 million. 

There is also an increase of $27.6 million for second destination 
transportation with a smaller increase of $2.1 million for the installa- 
tion of fixed communication electronic equipment. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


The depot maintenance program is worldwide in scope and is 
accomplished by 8 major and 6 minor Air Force depots in the zone of 
interior, 3 overseas depots, and hundreds of contractors’ facilities. It 
provides for the maintenance of complete aircraft, aircraft engines, 
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missiles, communications equipment, and other equipment within 
the Air Force inventory which requires periodic maintenance at 
depot level. 

It is Air Force policy to utilize Air Force depots to accomplish that 
maintenance which will contribute most to a full tactical capability 
in the event of an emergency and will provide an in-being maintenance 
readiness capability to support Air Force combat forces in case of an 
emergency. 

Maintenance work projects which are not critical to the develop- 
ment of an in-being readiness support of full tactical capability are 
contracted to industry. 

OVERSEAS DEPOTS 


Senator Ettenper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. Are the locations of the three overseas depots 
classified? 

General FriepMan. I do not believe so, Senator Ellender. Nouas- 
seur, Burtonwood and—— 

Senator ELLENDER. Burtonwood is the one I have in mind. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, Nouasseur and Burtonwood are phasing 
out. 

Senator ELtenperR. What about Burtonwood? 

General Frrepman. In England? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

General FrizpMan. That is being phased out. 

Senator ELLENDER. Some of the men around there were complain- 
ing that it might phase out. 


‘‘POBACCO ROW HOUSES 


As I remember, we were then building some houses for the men. 
They dubbed it ‘“Tobacco Row” houses. 

What has become of those houses? Are they going to revert to 
England? 

General FRIEDMAN. Sir, the way it stands now, I would assume we 
have not done any out-and-out building there on the basis we have 
known that we were going to phase out. 

I believe the maintenance activity is at a stand down, and the 
supply and other administration is carrying on for a short period 
until existing stocks have been economically attrited. 

Nouasseur stands in the same position, maintenance is phased out 
and the supply activities are only working to attrit the stocks on 
hand. Command of the base was transferred to a tactical unit July 1 
1958, and will henceforth be utilized as an operational base. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say phase out, when do you con- 
template abandoning the site altogether? 

General FriepMan. I believe Burtonwood will be completely aband- 
oned prior to the end of the fiscal year 1959. 


BUILDING PROGRAM IN ENGLAND 


Senator ELLENpER. I was informed that they had a program there 
and some other place in England wherein they would spend the equiva- 
lent of $30 million for buildings for our people there. 
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I personally visited and have pictures of the houses that were con- 
structed from the proceeds of tobacco sales made in England. I do 
aw recall the number of houses there, but there were quite a few of 
them. 

Now, are we to understand that all of that housing will revert 
to the British and will be more or less a loss to us? 

General FriepMAn. Sir, I would like to verify this for the record. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wish you would because I complained about 
that program, particularly when there was talk of abandoning the 
location. . 

General FrrepMan. As I say, I would like to verify it. 

However, I feel that on complete phase down they will become avail+ 
able. 

The only thing I am not entirely certain of is what extent, whether 
totally or partially. I am not prepared to say, and I shall certainly 
give you a complete statement on that, Senator. 

Senator ELuenpeER. I wish you would, because they were tearing 
down quite a few buildings that could have well suited the situation for 
more years, but there was someone there who planned to build new 
houses known as “Tobacco Row” and 1 am unable to say, unless 
I look at my notes, but there were probably as many as 150 to 200 
units. That is my recollection. I may be in error on that. 


HOUSING FINANCED BY SURPLUS COMMODITY SALES 


General FrrepMan. You may be correct, sir. I would assume that 
these were financed or to be financed from surplus commodity sales. 

Senator ELLENDER. They were financed entirely by us. While you 
are at it, I wonder if you would not be good enough to look into other 
such places in England. 

Senator CHavez. Nouasseur. 

Senator ELLenpER. I did not visit Nouasseur at that time, but it 
was pure waste at Burtonwood. You were destroying many build- 
ings that could have been used for a period of time, if we intended to 
remain there. 

Now, it is such things as that some of us do not like on this com- 
mittee. For our people to go there and deliberately spend this money 
because it was available through the sale of tobacco and then find 
out that property will revert to the British because we have no further 
use for it is preposterous. 

General FrrepMaN. I shall give you a complete report on that, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You might give us the story on Nouasseur also. 

General FrrepMan. I will do that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Give us the same information for Nouasseur 
and tell us when you constructed the various buildings. 

You might do the same thing about Burtonwood, because the only 
thing I saw there was the beginning, as I remember, of these ‘“Tobacco 
Row” houses, and if I recall, they were to build more. 

So let us have all the details on that, too. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WAREHOUSES 


I also would like to find out about the large warehouses that were 
torn down and some rebuilt. When I saw that I was shocked. I was 
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there in 1956. I had been there in 1953 or 1954, when they were in 
the process of getting ready for construction. 

I just felt that the buildings you had there, I repeat, were sufficient 
to take care of the people we sent over there. 

(The information appears on p. 1350.) 


FLYING-HOUR PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, I notice here on page 6 of your statement 
wherein you comment on the $581,980,000 stating in effect that this 
amount for aircraft fuel and oil portions of the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation: 

Will enable us to achieve this programed position of trained responsiveness. 


Is that the total amount? 

General FrizpMan. No, sir; the total amount in the 410 program is 
$613 million. This is broken down into the $589 million which is 
associated with the flying-hour program and $31 million for the 3 
categories of special fuels. 

Senator Ettenper. Are you talking of saving money by operating 
these airplanes with fewer people? 

General FrizepMan. No, sir; not exactly from the idea of saving 
money. What I was pointing out here, is that essentially we have 
given this flying-hour program what we consider to be a very good 
going over. We would like to fly more. We feel as though we should 
fly more. 

However, we recognize from the standpoint of experience that you 
cannot fly up to your total requirements. You have aircraft out of 
commission that you contend with, you have the problem of retention 
of skilled mechanics, these kind of things preclude your attaining 
what would be called the most desirable status insofar as flying hours 
are concerned. 

REDUCTION IN FLYING HOURS 


Now, we have reduced the number of flying hours which we had in 
1958, that is 7.5 million flying hours, to a flying hour program of 
7.2 million hours in fiscal year 1959. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why did you do that? 

General FriepMAN. This is related to the reduction from 117 wings 
to the 105-wing level. 

Senator ELLenper. It is not because of any act of Congress? 

General FriepMan. No, sir. 

I wish to assure the Senator that the Senate has, in all instances, 
provided us with the dollars we have asked for in support of the 
flying hour program. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask any further questions here. 


OVERSEAS DEPOT PHASE OUT 


Senator Cuavnz. General Friedman, for instance, when Burton- 
wood phases out, who determines what is to become of the surplus 
property? Is it the Air Force, or does it go through the State Depart- 
ment? 
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General Frrepman. I would assume that State would enter into 
the negotiations, Senator Chavez. I do not know that I can speak 
authoritatively on this. 

Senator CHavrz. You phase out, you get out of there completely; 
you have surplus property. 

seg been disposed of somehow. Do you have any say about it 
at all’ 

General FrrepMan. We certainly do have a say so on this, Senator. 

Senator Cuavuz. But the final determination is made by the State 
Department? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I will have to check on that. 

Incidentally, I may have misled the committee. Burtonwood is 
phasing out completely. 

At Nouasseur, only the depot activities are phasing out. We still 
have a tactical unit deployed there. 

(The information appears on p. 1363.) 


STATUS OF NOUASSEUR 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to Nouasseur, do you have any 
knowledge now of what our status is there now? I have read in the 
press that Morocco wants us to get out. Do you know what our 
actual status is? 

General FriepMAN. I know that the matter is under discussion at 
a rather high level. I am not aware of the details of the discussion. 
I am familiar with the newspaper article of which you speak, and of 
the reaction to which you refer, sir. 1 cannot tell you where we stand 
currently. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you mentioned a third base in England 
that was to phase out. 

General FrrepMAN, Sir, there were the two bases phasing out. 
I did mention that we had three overseas depots. 

Senator CHAavez. Two in England and one in Morocco? 

General FrrepMAN. No, sir; this is my fault for misleading the 
committee. One is at Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines. 

The other is at Tachikawa in Japan and the Chateauroux Depot 
in France. Those three will stay in. 

The two that are phasing out are Burtonwood and Nouasseur 
depots. 

Senator Cuavez. Then there is not a second one in England? 


CONSTRUCTION AT NOUASSEUR AND BURTONWOOD 


General FrrepMAN. No, sir; there is not. 

Senator ELLenprER. In connection with the request of the com- 
mittee for information on Nouasseur and Burtonwood, with stress 
on Burtonwood, I would like you to tell us when you started and what 
you improved by the year. 

In other words, when did you build the last warehouse, the last 
dwelling houses and the hundreds of miles, maybe not hundreds of 
miles, but quite a few miles of pavement throughout those areas? 

General FrrepMAN. I will give you a complete e planation on that. 

Senator E1LeENpeR. And the time when you finally decided to phase 
out. 

(The information appears on pp. 1350 and 1351.) 
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REASONS FOR PHASING OUT BURTONWOOD 


Senator Symrineton. I would like to ask a question, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator SymMineTon. Just as a matter of interest, based on the 
situation in France and the known fact that by far the largest political 
party in France is the Communist Party, why do you phase out 
Burtonwood for a base on the Continent close to the possible trouble? 

I would like to have on the record somewhere a justification for 
that. In Burtonwood you have a base well removed from immediate 
hostile contact, so I would like to know why you phase it out, 

Senator Cuavez. Not only that, but they have spent millions and 
millions of dollars in the last few years that we have provided. 

(The information appears on p. 1350.) 


HANDLING PETROLEUM PRODUCTS IN FRANCE 


Senator Symineton. The next question I would like to ask is: How 
much money has been spent; how much has been authorized; how 
much has been appropriated; and how much has been allocated for 
handling all forms of petroleum products in France? 

I think the figure approximates a half billion dollars, but I would 


like to get it exactly. That, of course, would include all pipelines as. 


well as all equipment, all trucks, all booster stations, and so forth. 

General FrrepMAN. Very well, sir; I will do that. 

Senator Symineton. Then how many fields at the end of those 
pipelines have been canceled out, comparable to the ones you are 
talking about, depots, operating units, and so forth? Can you do that, 
General? 

General FrrepMAN. I will be happy to do that, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1351 and 1352.) 


M’GUIRE AIR FORCE BASE 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I understand some explanation 
has been given the committee about this McGuire Air Force Base 
issue. As I understand it, all the costs were borne by the suppliers to 
the Air Force; is that correct? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; the major portion of the costs were 
borne by the contractors, seven in total. 

I should like to assure the Senator, however, that the company’s 
contributions out of their public relations funds are not chargeable as 
an allowable item of cost against the contract. In the instance where 
there would be a fixed contract, there would be no recompense unless 
he foresaw this thing sometime ago, which I doubt. 

Senator Symineton. I read that in a statement by Mr. Garlock. I 
take pride in the prestige and the good name of the Air Force, but this 
is the worst piece of publicity to come out in a long time, about any 
service. Is there nobody around who realizes what will happen when 
you turn a base over to seven suppliers and let them give a big party 
with food and liquor and limousines; is there not somebody who is 
interested in the good name of the Air Force to the point they realize 
what is bound to happen if that occurs? 

General FriepMAn. I would like to think so, Senator, I believe I 
can say that apparently some do, because the majority of the publicity 
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given us was certainly different than the article to which you refer, 
sir. 
USE OF BASE AS ENTERTAINMENT FEATURE 


Senator Symineton. I know, but what right has the Air Force to 
let the suppliers take over a base like that and utilize it as an enter- 
tainment feature? I do not understand it. 

General FrrepMANn. Sir, I don’t know that we could say that they 
had taken over the installation. 

Senator Symrineton. They probably could not issue commands for 
planes to go into battle or anything, but it was certainly their day at 
that place where they put on a big show. The reporter who signed 
his name to the article is a reputable, responsible reporter working 
for one of the big newspaper chains. 

General FriepMAN. All I can say in support of that action, is 
going back to the time I was at the Air Defense Command when we 
first started talking about SAGE. This was nothing more perhaps 
than a dream going on in some people’s minds. 

In a relatively short period of time we have made a great tech- 
nological advance into an actual piece of equipment which certainly 
will improve our defense capability. 

I am not aware of what determines whether contractors are in or 
not, but I certainly think it is not totally inappropriate for them to 
share in this event. 

Senator Syminecton. I have had some very bitter letters from my 
constituents about this matter, which I have sent to Senator Johnson’s 
Preparedness Subcommittee as I do on other things in that field. 
It seems to me unfortunate if the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
one of the greatest newspaper chains in the country, is not given the 
facts about a party of this kind beforehand so it would understand 
what is going on. The fact you are not allowing it to be deducted as 
a business cost by the industry in question, frankly does not seem to 
me to be the only pertinent issue involved. 

I just think it is a bad piece of publicity. I do not know why 
you all fall for such a foolish proposal from the standpoint of public 
relations. 

I must say that I do think the explanation may satisfy you or me, 
but I do not think it satisfies the average person who reads the article. 

The basic reason you are here today, and we are listening to your 
presentation, is that you want to receive more money to handle 
your mission properly; yet, this unfortunate article appears at the 
same time and draws attention away from this much more important 
problem of adequate defense financing. 

General FriepMAN. I certainly agree with you, Senator Symington. 

As in the case of other things, I think we have learned something 
from this particular session. 

Senator CHavez. It is pretty expensive knowledge, though. 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; it is. However, from the standpoint 
of the overall cost and appropriated funds, it has been held down to 
reason. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, while we are at it, may I 
bring up another subject pertinent to it? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 


26879—58—_—62 
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TOTAL STEWARDESSES IN MATS 


Senator Symineton. There was an article I saw in the paper about 
a House subcommittee questioning some 480 stewardesses in MATS. 
Is that right? Do you have 480 stewardesses in MATS? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I have not made a specific check. I must 
say, however, that the number is approximately correct. 

Senator Symineton. You know that most of the airlines are sub- 
sidized by the Government in cash and all of them are subsidized in 
route structures? 

General FriepMan. Sir, I am not totally sure of that. 

Senator Symineton. I think that is correct, considering the mail 
subsidies and exclusive rights to 1 or 2 routes. 

You also know some of these lines are losing money very heavily? 

General FrrepMaAn. I do, sir. 

Senator SymineTon. I think in the first 5 months of this year 1 of 
the 2 biggest airlines lost $14 million. 

Also, I think you will agree that much of this MATS airlift is 
justified on the basis of being available in case of war, but much of it 
could not handle major operations in any basic airlift operation for 
the Army or the Marine Corps. For example, you could not handle 
small tanks or jeeps with a floorload equivalent of a commercial 
airline. 

That is correct, is it not, General? 

General FriepMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You could not jump paratroppers out of 
oes commercial planes unless you made major changes in the plane 
itself? 

General FrispMan. That is right. 


TOTAL MODERN TRANSPORT PLANES IN MATS 


Senator Symrneton. General, do you know how many modern 
transports you have in MATS, Constellations, DC—6’s, and so forth, 
pressurized planes? Could you furnish a list of those for the record? 

General FriepMan. I could furnish a list. 

Senator Symineron. Anything above the DC-—3’s, and DC~4’s, 
anything that might be called a modern prop plane. 

General Frrepman. I will do that. 

Senator Symineton. And where they are based? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1352.) 


MANIFESTS OF AIR TRIPS 


Senator Symrnecton. And when you transport various people, 
Government officials or other people, do you have a log in those planes 
of the people that you are taking? Do you have a record of it and 
the freight that is on board for each flight? 

General FrizpMan. I would assume, Senator Symington, that we 
manifest our trips. 

Senator Symrineron. In detail? 

General FriepMAN. I would believe in fair detail, at least as to 
cargo weights, numbers of passengers, ct cetera. 
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Senator Symineron. Do you have a record of that in some overall 
file, so that you would know who in and out of Government would 
have taken these flights? 

General FriepMAN. I would have to assume so, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symincton. Would you furnish the committee for the re- 
cord the details as to how you handle that and let the committee 
decide how far it would like to go into it. 

General FrrepMan. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1352 and 1353.) 


SUBSIDIZING COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Senator Symrneton. As to what the policy and the procedures are? 

There are two things about this that seem unfortunate to me: 480 
stewardesses are a lot of stewardesses; the Government is subsidiz- 
ing the commercial airlines and some of the commercial airlines if they 
continue the way they are will go broke and fall back on the Govern- 
ment for more support. 

The taxpayer is also putting up the money for defense. As I see it, 
the taxpayer is losing in several ways, particularly since he is not 
getting the type and character of airlift which in my opinion would be 
particularly significant in case we had to lift and move a division to the 
Middle East or Far East as quickly as possible. 


DUTIES OF STEWARDESSES 


General FrrepMan. Might I state one thing, Senator Symington, as 
regards the stewardesses. As I indicated to you, I think the number 
is approximately correct. I should not like the record to indicate that 
these women serve merely for the purpose of providing passenger 
comfort. These girls are rather highly trained in regard to ditching 
procedures. They assist us in obtaining port clearances in and out. 

Senator Symineton. That is true of all stewardesses, is it not? 

General FrrepMan. It is. 

Senator Symineton. I was not implying these stewardesses were 
in any way inferior to the stewardesses on commercial airlines. Are 
you implying that they are superior? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Symrneton. Then what are we talking about? 

General FriepMan. Sir, I was not in any way inferring that you 
had such a thought. I just wanted the record to show that these 
girls are trained stewardesses. 

Senator Symineron. I did not say they were not trained. 


ARTICLE BY ROLAND NESSEN 


Mr. CuartrMan. I would like to put in the record an article by 
Roland Nessen, of the United Press, Washington Post, and Times 
Herald. He says: 


A House subcommittee yesterday questioned whether the Air Force needs 480 
stewardesses in its Military Air Transport Service to support the H-Bomb-lug- 
ging Strategic Air Command. 

The Military Operations Subcommittee also told MATS to stop. horning in 
on civilian airlines’ passenger and cargo business with its 1,400 planes. 

In a 110-page report the group said MATS had 800 flight attendants, including 
480 women. 
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As long as it comes out in the public press and there is a discussion 
of it in the Congress and by the people, I think it is something that 
we ought to get into because, as I say, we are subsidizing the com- 
mercial airlines and some of them are going to go broke unless there 
is a change in the policies and programs affecting their operations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


LANGUAGE IN REPORTS 


Senator Cuavez. The last two bills for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 
— 1958, had wording in the report calling attention to that matter, 

ut they have paid no attention to it. 

As a matter of fact, they bragged over in the Pentagon that a bunch 
of politicians did it. But this time we are going to take care of it 
differently. We are going to have MATS up here because I know 
they are competing with commercial lines. The commercial lines are 
only getting 6 percent of the freight transportation out of MATS. 

f course, you have nothing to do with that, General Friedman, 
but we will take care of it otherwise at another particular time. We 
are going to get that. 

They have paid no attention to the report, so we will have to do 
something else about it. 


FLYING HOUR PROGRAM 


Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I personally think it is most unfortunate that with the steady rise 
in the strength of the Communist conspiracy to note our progress on 
the chart: In 1957 we flew 7.9; in 1958, 7.5; in 1959, based on this 
budget, we plan to fly 7.2 million flying hours. 

Is that correct, General? 

General FriepMan. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. I think it is unfortunate. I think it is wrong, 
and I intend to offer an amendment to correct it because I do not 
think the danger is in any way lessened. 

I am willing to take the word of those people in the Air Force who 
have devoted their entire lives to the service to the effect that they 
need to take more money from the taxpayers to have a more efficient 
Air Force. 

On the other hand, I think it is a pretty shoddy business that at 
the same time other people in the Air Force are responsible for the 
type and character of activities and the resultant publicity that has 
come out on the two matters that with the Chair’s permission, I have 
brought up this morning. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


[The Washington Post and Times Herald, Friday, June 27, 1958] 
LAWMAKERS QuEsTION MATS Nerep ror 480 STEWARDESSES 


By Ronald Nessen 


A House subcommittee yesterday questioned whether the Air Force needs 480 
stewardesses in its Military Air Transport Service to support the H-bomb-lugging 
Strategic Air Command. 
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The Military Operations Subcommittee also told MATS to stop horning in on 
civilian airlines’ passenger and cargo business with its 1,400 planes. 

5 a 110-page report, the group said MATS had 800 flight attendants, including 
80 women. 

“It is hard to imagine that the stewards and stewardesses are necessary for 
SAC deployment,”’ it said. 

Besides, the subcommittee said, MATS was so “preoccupied”? with hauling 
military passengers and cargo that it considered SAC exercises and other maneu- 
vers “interruptions’”’ of its normal training activities. 

It said MATS might not be much help to SAC anyway in case of a war. 

The suggestion that MATS stop running “a schedule airline operation in 
peacetime’’ was 1 of the 22 recommendations made by the subcommittee. The 
group, headed by Representative Chet Holifield (Democrat, California), held 
hearings on MATS operations in January and February. 

The subcommittee described MATS, with 120,000 employees and more than 
$700 million in annual operating expenses, as “the largest single air transport 
activity in the world.” 

The report said no one in the Defense Department ‘‘has taken * * * seriously’ 
instructions that the military use civilian planes in peacetime to foster their “sound 
economic development.”’ 

Instead, it said the military has adopted ‘‘a policy of full and preferential use 
of MATS resources in peacetime military airlift before resorting to the services 
of commercial air carriers.” 

MATS was “preempting a field which should be occupied by the commercial 
air carriers’? by operating a “‘scheduled airline for overseas transportation,” the 
subcommittee said. 

The subcommittee said Congress should pass “appropriate legislation” to carry 
out this plan unless the Defense Department adopted it on its own. 

It said the plan would encourage commercial airlines to buy more modern 
planes that could be used by the military in wartime. It also would give the 
airlines ‘‘more direct experience in performing military airlift missions.” 

A number of commercial airlines have agreed to make their planes available to 
the military in an emergency under a system called the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 

“Strengthening the commercial lines for possible emergency use is a promising 
— to build up the defense ‘potential at least cost to the taxpayers,” the group 
said. 

The report said airline industry spokesmen testified that they could fly passen- 
gers and cargo for the military “more cheaply and more efficiently” than MATS. 

The subcommittee recommended that MATS modernize its fleet with newer 
and fewer planes designed for special and extra-large cargo. 


OVERSEAS DEPOT PHASE OUT 


Senator ELLenper. Mr. Chairman, may I revert to the phasing out 
of the three overseas depots? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator ELLenper. I wish you would furnish the data that I 
requested for the 2, for all of them, make it for all 3. 

General FrrepMAN. There were two phasing out, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELttenper. I thought you said three. 

General FrrepMan. There are three depots remaining in our 
program, sir. The ones at Chateauroux, Tachikawa, and Clark. 

Senator ELLeENpeER. All right, let us have the information only on 
those that are phasing out. 

General FrrEpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. Are you expanding at these others that are 
being retained? If so, to what extent? If you do not have the 
information available—— 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; I don’t believe there is any expansion 
in our overseas depots. 

Senator ELLenpER. Will you check it and be specific? 

General FrizpMan. I shall do that, sir. 
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(The information requested appears on p. 1364.) 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Senator ELLENDER. 
tractor facilities? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you handle those, and how many are 
abroad? 

General FrrepMan. I would say that numerically a small portion 
would be abroad. The way that is handled, particularly in the 
United States, for certain types of work it would be half on a non- 
competitive basis and about 50 percent of it on a competitive basis. 

The determination, of course, is the type of work, the availability 
of equipment at the contractor’s plant, his skill, and his ability to do 
the job within the time limit. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are we to understand that by contract you do 
what you are supposed to do at the depots? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You lease the warehouse facilities from them? 

General FrizpMan. No, sir. In our depot maintenance program, 
to give you an indication of the split between what is done in house 
within our own depots, and using our own people and that which is 
provided under contract, we are talking in fiscal year 1959 about 
$750 million as our depot maintenance requirement. 

Of that, about $344 million dollars is contemplated to be performed 
under contract. 

Senator ELttenper. Is the work that is performed under contract 
of the same character as that which you do yourselves? 

General FrrepMan. Of the same character; ves, sir. 

However, we do the first line combat aircraft in the depots, those 
which are more akin to commercial aircraft would be under contract. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, are you phasing those out, or are you 
increasing them? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; we are not increasing our own depots. 
There is an increase, however 


I note also here about the hundreds of con- 





Senator ELtenper. I am talking about increasing the contract 
facilities. 


INCREASE IN 





WORK BY CONTRACT 
General FriepMAn. In the ZI we are increasing from 43 percent 
performed under contract this fiscal year, to about 46 percent in 
fiscal year 1959. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Do you find it less expensive to do it that way 
than carry it on yourselves? 

General FrrepMan. It is extremely hard, Senator Ellender, to say 
whether it costs more or less. 

Senator ELtenper. Then why are you doing it? 

General FrrepMANn. Because we have our own facilities, we do not 
intend to build up those facilities. We have a certain number of 
man-years of work which are required to be performed. 

You might say in the over all, talking in terms of available facilities, 
that it would be more economical to do it in a contractor’s plant 
rather than to build a facility just for the purpose of performing a 
particular type of maintenance. 
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Now, on a comparison of an Air Force facility versus a contractor 
facility doing the same work, it is rather difficult to say, on an over-all 
cost basis as to who could do it more cheaply. 


PHASING OUT OF DEPOTS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 








Senator EttenpeR. Do you plan to phase out any of the depots 
we have in continental United States, or any other part of the terri- 
torial United States. 

General FriepMAn. No maintenance depots. None of our larger 
prime depots. There would be some supply facilities. I will get into 
this a little bit later in my discussion on phasing out of those. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Very well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General. 

General Frrepman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. At that point, Mr. Chairman, could I ask one 
question of the general? 

Senator CHavez. Go ahead. 














MAINTENANCE CONTRACT WITH JAPANESE COMPANY 































Senator Dworsnak. A couple of years ago when I was in Japan 
I was at the base where the Fifth Air Force was located. Lieutenant 
General Smith was there. 

At that time I had an opportunity to inspect a maintenance program 
by the Mitsubishi Aircraft Co. of Japan, rebuilding a lot of our 
fighter planes. 

What progress has been made on that project? Can you give me 
any details? There was a lot of money spent for that. 

General FrrepMAN. General Hewitt, the Director of Maintenance 
Engineering, would be better qualified to comment on that, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. All right. 

General Hewirr. That organization was given work in 1955. I 
was the Vice Commander of the then Far East Air Logistics Force. 
They approached us about doing some contract work for them. 

They were told if they would provide their own facility, we would 
give them no facility money whatsoever, we would then consider their 
capability to do some of this work. 

The work there has been very successful, Senator. They per- 
formed work there for less than a dollar an hour as compared to many 
times that cost in our own activities. They have continued to do 
that work for us ever since then and they have done a very fine job. 

Senator DworsHax. When I was there in September 1956 the first 
plane had been remodeled and they had quite a celebration. I have 
been very encouraged to know whether that has been carried on 
successfully. You say it has. 

General Hewitt. They are still doing some work, slightly less, sir, 
as the forces are phasing down over there we have a little less that we 
can put out to them. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have any funds in this budget for that 
particular program? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir; there is some money in project 431. 

Senator Dworsuak. That work is being done by a Japanese com- 
pany, they built their own facilities, although we had furnished a lot 
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of the money. It was astounding to me at the time how much we 
provided for that operation. 

I do not know whether it was not in the form of subsidizing the 
building of the structure and the facilities, the machinery, equipment, 
or whatever it was, but that program is still in operation? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. We put not a nickel into that place 
for facilities. We did lend them some special tools and some special 
equipment which still belongs to us. It is merely on loan as long as 
they have a successful contrac t, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. They have developed a proficient force of 
mechanics, Japanese mechanics who do that work? 

General Hewirv. Yes, sir; then, of course, those mechanics in turn 
will be able to take work from the growing Japanese Air Force as the 
requirement exists. 

Senator DworsHax. Thank you. 
Senator CHavez. Proceed, General. 





TOTAL MAN-YEARS IN DEPOT MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 








General FriepMan. I can best illustrate the size of the job of the 
depot maintenance program by pointing out that we will expend in 
our depots and by contract approximately 49,000 man-years on major 
maintenance jobs such as ik AN—inspections and repairs as neces- 
sary—and crash damage repairs. 

In addition, approximately 22,000 man-years are programed for 
major engine overhaul and approximately 56,000 man-years of labor 
to be expended on accessories, armament, electronics, and other 
associated equipment. 

Even though our active aircraft inventory is decreasing quantita- 
tively from 22,057 in fiscal year 1958 to 20,843 in fiscal year 1959, it is 
increasing qualitatively. The decrease in our inventory is a result of 
the phase out of such older aircraft as the F-94’s, F—99’s, F-84’s, 
F-80’s, C-45’s, and B-25’s. 

These as well as other older aircraft will not receive depot level 
maintenance or crash damage repairs unless they have a priority 
mission requirement. 

At the same time the influx of new, more advanced equipment has 
the effect of increasing our maintenance costs. 


COST OF MAINTAINING JET FIGHTER WING 





For example, the depot level support for a wing of F—94 jet fighters 
for 1 year costs approximately $1.3 million, while the cost of maintain- 
ing a wing of F—102 jet fighters is estimated at $2.5 million. 













SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT, AND OPERATION 


The funds requested for supply, procurement, and operation pro- 
vide for costs associated with depot supply operations, $210.7 million; 
procurement operations, $92.5 million, printing and reproduction, 
$29.1 million, memorial services, $1.3 milli ion, and the operation and 
maintenance of logistic facilities worldwide, including modification 
and repair of facilities, $318 million. 

The estimate of $651.6 million for fiscal year 1959 is $31.5 million 
below the fiscal year 1958 program of $683.1 million. 
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This decrease is primarily related to a reduction in civilian per- 
sonnel requirements and the phasedown of the overseas depots. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Senator EttenperR. What is this item on memorial services? 

General Friepman. Sir, this is for the preparation for burial, the 
interment costs for deceased military personnel. 

Senator E.tenper. In the Air Force only? 

General FrrepMan. For the Air Force only, that is correct. 

Senator CHavez. What is the history of that activity? 

Do our boys have a mortality rate which is in the general course of 
nature? 

General FriepMaN. It is the general course of nature; yes, sir. 

The costs we indicate here are based on actuarial tables. As I say, 
it does include mortician services, sending them home, the flag to 
wrap around the casket, items of that nature. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the cemetery expenses; is that 
included in here? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. We have the complete funeral ex- 
penses broken down that would include the casket and burial. How- 
ever, the Quartermaster General of the Department of the Army is 
responsible for procurement and supply of Government headstones 
and markers. 

If the burial were to occur over in Arlington National Cemetery, 
why, it would be all one thing. 

Senator ELLenpER. Do you handle that after interment? 

General FrrepMAN. The care? 

Senator ELLenpeER. Yes. 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; I believe that is by the Quartermaster 
General, Department of the Army, and the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, in certain instances. 

Senator ELttenperR. In other words, this expense is to care for 
bodies until they are buried? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes; and also it pays for the travel expenses 
for the guard which goes along with the body. 

Senator ELLENDER. I asked those questions because I know that 
the public works appropriation handles cemetery expenses and I 
wondered if there were a duplication. But you say this is only to 
take care of the body to the point where it is buried. 

General FriepMan. That is correct, sir. It definitely does not in- 
clude support for the expenses of operating cemeteries. 

Senator ELLENDER. Very well. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 


SECOND DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


General FrrepMan. As indicated in this Vu-Graph, the estimate for 
fiscal year 1959 for second destination transportation by all modes of 
transportation is $242.8 million, or an increase of $27.6 million for 
fiscal year 1959. 

This increase is primarily associated with airlift and reflects the 
costs included for the first time for movement of cargo by the Military 
Air Transport Service on an industrial fund basis. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, before we leave that point, I 
would ask that there be submitted to the committee a report as to 
what effort is made to transport people and cargo by the present 
commercial airlines which are subsidized by the Government, and 
many of which airlines are in serious financial trouble, losing money 
heavily month by month. 

Also, I would like the committee to receive evidence in the way of 
a report as to what effort has been made to work with the airlines 
from the standpoint of transporting freight and people before this 
substantial increase in the MATS setup was decided upon. 

General FrimspMan. We certainly will provide that, Senator Syming- 
ton. 

Senator Cuavez. And a breakdown on a percentage basis as to the 
amount of personnel and the freight. 

General FrrepMANn. Yes, sir. 


SERVICE ON INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


Senator ELLeEnNpER. What do you mean by service on an industrial 
fund basis? Do you not mean on a reimbursable basis? 

General FrrepMan. The same thing, working capital fund arrange- 
ment. We call it an industrial fund wherein the buyer of lift reim- 
burses the fund. 

Senator ELLtenpER. In other words, the money that we are now 
being asked to appropriate is really money that in turn will be trans- 
ferred to MATS, depending on the work they do for you? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. We would pay for the 
lift. 

Senator ELLenpER. Then you will furnish the breakdown on freight 
and passengers as requested. 

General FrrepMANn. We will be glad to do that, Senator Ellender. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1197 and 1353.) 


INSTALLATION OF FIXED COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


General FriepMan. The next activity, “Installation of fixed com- 
miinication and electronic equipment,” provides for the engineering 
and installation of communication and electronic equipment for whic h 
the Air Materiel Command has the responsibility. The equipment 
installation to be accomplished during fiscal year 1959 is directly 
related to the procurement of the equipment and to the construction 
of facilities financed from prior year appropriations. Thus, the appli- 
cation of operation and maintenance funding during fiscal year 1959 is 
one of the final steps necessary to make the equipment and facilities 
operational. 

NATURE OF LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Thus far I have given you an expression of our requirements in 
fiscal year 1959 for logistic support in summary form. Since these 
are basic facts and statistics they do not transmit the true impact of 
the operation and maintenance dollars involved toward achieving 
combat capability. 
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Logistic support as it is practiced in the Air Force is a system that 
is designed for a worldwide scope of operation. Its objective is to 
assure materiel and equipment and technical assistance to our opera- 
tional forces. The entire advantage to be gained by the increased 
combat potential of new weapons being integrated into the combat 
inventory can largely be nullified by a logistic system which is not 
synchronized to the change. 

The technical budget language does not always clearly demonstrate 
that operation and maintenance funds are needed to effect the purchase 
of basic Air Force hardware even though the initial investment costs 
are budgeted under the major procurement appropriations. Let me 
explain. Once a weapon system has been directed for procurement 
it becomes the job of the people paid from the “Operation and mainte- 
nance”’ appropriation to perform the actual contracting, and to ini- 
tiate all the actions needed to bring the weapon and its related support 
equipment, systematically phased, into the operational inventory. 
This involves a continuous synchronization of all aspects of the logis- 
tical support program: Procurement, contract administration, supply, 
transportation, and maintenance. 


WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT CONCEPT 


To accomplish this task a depot weapon system management con- 
cept was designed. In keeping with present global operational de- 
mands, the weapon system concept has been designed to meet the 
fundamental objectives of rapid and positive response to the logistic 
demands of our combat Air Force units worldwide; preciseness in the 
management of materiel associated with modern weapon systems; 
and economy in inventory. This concept vests within a single Air 
Force control point the authority and responsibility for complete 
supply support of a weapon; it provides a focal point for Air Force 
using commands to refer all matters and problems concerning support 
of a given weapon; it provides for aggregation and maintenance, at 
desirable dispersal locations, of a complete range of items required in 
direct support of the weapon; and it provides for a single requisition- 
ing and distribution control point for using activities for all items in 
support of a specific weapon system. 

The end product of this concept is to maximize supply effectiveness 
for major first-line weapon systems, to improve our materiel manage- 
ment, and to attain accurate requirements computations, reduced 
pipeline, and increased commodity knowledge of personnel. 

To illustrate and compare the old commodity system of supply 
support with the supply manager concept, we have selected to portray 
factually the channels of support for one F—100 wing located on the 
west coast (George Air Force Base) at Victorville, Calif., and another 
F-100 wing located on the east coast (Myrtle Beach Air Force Base) 
at Myrtle Beach, S. C. (VuGraph No. 6). Under the old commodity 
system, supply support for the F-100 wing at George Air Force Base 
involved 15 separate storage and distribution depots in the Zone of 
Interior. The solid black lines illustrate these 15 channels. Simi- 
larly, the dotted lines illustrate the same 15 distribution channels 
involved in supply support of the F-100 wing located at Myrtle 
Beach Air Force Base. 
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This VuGraph, No. 7, illustrates how the support manager, or 
weapon system, concept has reduced the number of storage and 
distribution points required to support the same two F—100 wings. 

The F-100 wing at George Air Force Base receives its complete 
supply support from the Sacramento Air Materiel Area, whereas the 
wing at Myrtle Beach Air Force Base receives its complete supply 
support from Mallory Air Force Depot. 

All items in support of the F—100 aircraft have been put under 1 
manager and the distribution points reduced from the previously 
established 15 to only 2. 

I would like to state parenthetically that there are 2 in this particular 
instance; however, depending on the number of units involved in a 
weapon system, we may have as many as 3 supply points. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


Budget program 440, training support, chart No. 1, requires $370 
million for fiscal year 1959. This represents an increase of $5.5 
million over fiscal year 1958. The increase is directly associated 
with the emphasis being given to our ballistic missile programs and 
increased requirements in support of SAGE. 


BASIC PROGRAMS INVOLVED IN TRAINING 


On this VuGraph, No. 8, we have indicated the seven basic pro- 
grams to which operation and maintenance training funds will be 
applied. These cover the gamut from the basic training of the recruit 
to the advanced professional training of senior staff officers. 

Briefly, basic military training includes a 4-week period of classifica- 
= and training of all non-prior-service personnel entering the Air 

orce. 

After this initial 4-week period, the trainee—depending upon his 
qualifications—either proceeds to technical training or continues 
through an 11-week basic course. 

In the advanced technical training stage our personnel are taught 
the specific skills which their subsequent assignments will require. 
The hard-to-train skills in areas such as electronics are taught to the 
extent of our capability on Air Training Command installations, but 
when considered more economical or feasible, the program is aug- 
mented by contract, and is known as the factory training program. 

Flying training encompasses primary and basic pilot training, navi- 
gator training, and finally combat crew training. Professional educa- 
tion provides the ingredient which, at calculated points in his career, 
enable an officer to rise to a higher and broader place of usefulness to 
the service. 

The Air Reserve training program represents the mobilization 
backup of the Regular Establishment. Individual training is con- 
ducted both on the job and at 93 Reserve training centers located 
throughout the United States. 

Unit training is conducted in organized flying units consisting of 
15 wings of troop carriers. 
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FACTORY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENpER. With respect to your factory training program, 
is the man in service paid for any work he might do while he is in 
training? 

General FriepMan. No, sir, not any additional pay. Normally he 
would not perform work, Senator Ellender. He would continue to 
receive his regular pay and he gets instruction from the factory people. 

It gives him an opportunity to work on up-dated equipment, and 
to see it in manufacture. It is the kind of equipment he will be 
working on when he returns to his operational unit. 

Senator ELLENpER. Is the factory in any manner compensated for 
the training it gives to any of the men sent there? 
ip General FriepMAN. Yes, sir;itis. Itis one of our primary sources 
of contract training; that is, in the technical field. 

Senator ELLENDER. On what bas:s is that done? 

General FrrepMan. That is done, sir, where we don’t have the 
facilities ourselves. It is expensive to set up the kinds of equipment 
required within the time limits available. We avail ourselves of the 
contractor’s facilities when considered more economical or feasible. 


TRAINING FEE 


Senator ELLENDER. What method do you have of fixing the fee or 
charge for each man in training? 

General FriepMAN. It would be on negotiation, sir. In other 
words, we would sit down, we would specify the number of hours, 
the curriculum to be covered, and it would be a negotiated contract. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would the contractor in any manner benefit 
from the work that is done by any of the people that you send there? 

General FrizepMAN. Not directly, sir. To the extent that he has 
sent out a trained man to take care of his equipment, to this extent, 
yes. But our students do not perform work for the contractor. 

Senator ELLenpeER. It is strictly a school operation? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the compensation that the factory gets? 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR FACTORY TRAINING 


General FriepMAN. It varies with types of courses. We have in 
our estimate, here, about $5.7 million for factory training. This is to 
cover some 7,800 students. 

Senator CHavez. Can you average out what the average cost is? 

General FrirepMan. The cost of training, the cost of the factory 
training and all our training is going up. ‘This is simply a result of 
the technical complexity of the subjects that are being taught. 


AVERAGE COST PER PERSON TRAINED 


Senator CuEvez. I know we can appreciate the advantage of that 
kind of training, but can you give the committee the average cost of 
compensation per person? 
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General Frrzepman. About $700 per student, sir. That would be 
in our 1959 budget and it would be about $500, something like that, 
in fiscal year 1957. 

Of course, the length of individual courses vary. Depending on his 
course he may go to school anywhere from 3 to 16 months. 

Senator ELLENpeER. For each person? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. It would be about 7,000 students 
entering factory training in fiscal year 1959 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

General FrrepmMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps represents a primary 
source of our new officers. The program is now functioning at 179 
colleges and universities and is expected to provide approximately 
4,500 commissioned officers for active duty entry during fiscal year 
1959. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The Air Force Academy will be embarking on its first year at the 
permanent site. The cadet strength at the Academy will approxi- 
mate 750 at the end of fiscal year 1958 and will be expanded by 443 
eadets entering the fourth class in July 1958. The first graduating 
class will be in June 1959. 


STUDENT INPUT OR PRODUCTION 


Time would not permit covering all of these programs in detail. 
However, I believe it important to your consideration of this budget 
program to furnish you a comparison of student input or production 
in these categories (Vu-Graph No. 9). 

You will note that, although the flying training program reflects the 
anticipated drop, the technical and factory training areas mirror the 
advance we must make toward the electronic and missile area 

Coincident with the advent of this new era is the inevitable increase 
in the hard-to-train skills with its commensurate rise in cost per 
student-hour. Illustratively, to support the guided missile program 
we have a requirement to tr ain 4,265 students in fiscal year 1959, as 
compared to 2,235 in fiscal year 1958. Similarly, to support the 
SAGE program there is an increase from 1,146 students in fiscal year 
1958 to 3,231 in fiscal year 1959. 


TRAINING SUPPORT FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


As I have previously indicated, the operation and maintenance fund 
request for fiscal year 1959 to perform all these training functions is 
$370 million. On this Vu- Graph (Vu-Graph 10) you have a ready 
3-year comparison on a budget project basis. You will note that 
there is an increase of $13 million for “Project 443 (schools and train- 
ing).” This increase is directly attributable to the training required 
in support of the missile and SAGE programs. The decrease in 
“Project 448 (base operations and maintenance)” of $10 million in 
fiscal year 1959 from the fiscal year 1958 program is primarily related 
to a reduction in the number of Air Training Command installations 
and a decrease in the contract flying school program. 
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OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


“Budget Program 450, operational support (chart No. 1),” requires 
$1,298.1 million for fiscal year 1959. 

The bulk of the requirements are represented by what we term 
“Base operation and maintenance” with the remainder being made 
up of major repairs and installation of construction and engineering 
equipment. The fiscal year 1959 requirements for budget project 457 
are $18,250,000; budget project 458, $1,211,350,000; and budget 
project 459 amounts to $68,500,000. 

To provide a more accurate description of the composition of 
budget project 458 I have, as shown on this VuGraph (VuGraph 
No. “11) divided it in two segments, that is, the installation support 
program and the special programs. This separation is essential since 


costs related to the two segments are motivated by entirely 
independent considerations. 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


The installation program shows a decrease of $9 million in fiscal 
year 1959 as against fiscal year 1958. This decrease reflects the com- 
posite of a downward trend in conventional combat forces and related 
program elements, and offsetting increases, primarily in electronic 
ground environment, i. e., the addition of major radars and gap filler 
radars. By June 30, 1959, we will have 212 operational bases as 
compared to 216 as of June 30, 1958. In addition, there is a decrease 
in fiscal year 1959 of 3,547 man-years below our fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram. 

AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Senator Cuavez. Is that going to be a permanent idea to have the 
Aleutian segment for 3 months out of the year, or is that only a 
temporary basis? 

General FrrepMAN. That is temporary, sir. 

The reason I say 3 months is that the construction will not have 
been completed, and it will not be in operational status more than 
3 months this year. Next year it will operate throughout the 12 
months. 

Senator Cuavez. As you increase the facilities, the operation will 
increase? 

General FriepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 

Senator CHAvEz. Yes. 


TOTAL COST OF DEW LINE AND SAGE 


Senator Stennis. On that DEW line and SAGE, General Friedman, 
do you have some figures here as to the completed cost and completed 
operational cost? It is something that is being added to every year 
and it is mounting fast. 

That is why I think the record should show this clearly. 

General, do you have the total estimated cost of the three segments? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Construction cost and then the operational cost? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; 1 can give you that. 
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Senator Stennis. I do not mean to delay the hearing. 
not have it now, you can supply it. 

General FriepMan. I have it right handy, Senator Stennis. 

Talking first to the SAGE program, for fiscal year 1956 and prior 
fiscal years, our total program amount was $529 million. This was 
made up largely in the procurement account, some $468 million, and 
about $48.9 million for construction of technical facilities. 

In fiscal years 1957 and 1958, we added, in total, $240 million and 
about $269 million more, respectively. 

Our fiscal year 1959 total estimate is $402.3 million. 

However, here our operation and maintenance costs are starting to 
pick up. 

Now, as regards the DEW line, a summary on that, for fiscal year 
1956 and prior fiscal years, a total of $351 million was programed; 
this includes military construction amounting to $247.5 million. 

Totals again, fiscal year 1957, $206 million, of which $79 million is 
for construction. 

For fiscal year 1958, $120 million; of this, construction accounted 
for $20 million more. 

And fiscal year 1959, the estimate before you now, has $166 million 
and the supplemental appropriation program to be submitted soon, 
reflects $25 million to round out the construction cost. 

Here again the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is 
picking up from a level of about $13 million in 1956 to about $96 
million in 1959. 


If you do 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF DEW LINE 


Senator Stennis. On the DEW line what do you estimate now it 
will cost for operation and maintenance when it is completed? 

General FrizpMANn. When all three segments are complete, Senator 
Stennis, I would say that we will be talking on the DEW line in the 
area of $100 million plus. That would be for the main line and the 
stations on the eastern and western extensions. 


SAGE LINE OPERATION 


Senator Srennis. You have a comparable figure on the SAGE 
operation? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; we are showing in this operation and 
maintenance, about $86 million. 

I know when this thing goes through to completion we will be talking 
in the area of maybe $250 million. 

Senator Stennis. Per year? 

General FriepMaANn. Yes, sir; for the operating cost, the lease-line 
facilities will go up considerably and, of course, during this period we 
are talking about maybe one-third the number of sites that will be in 
being upon completion. 

I will put a more accurate figure than that $250 million in there, 
but I think that is an order of magnitude. 

Senator Stennis. That gives us a picture anyway. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is over $250 million for the operation? 

General FriepMan. Sir, we do have here a figure. The level-off 
cost is estimated to be about $283 million instead of the $250 million. 
Senator Stennis. For the operation? 
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General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; that would be it after the whole thing 
is complete and in being. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are talking of SAGE now? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

The DEW line, | think I have given you a pretty accurate cost 
because it is 90 percent complete now. 





LEASE-LINE FACILITIES 

Senator ELLenpeErR. In this amount of $280 million plus, does that 
include the lease-lines? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator ELLeENDER. What does that amount to? 

General FrrepMan. About $130 million of the $283 million would 
be lease-line facilities. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

General FriepMaNn. The increase of $12.7 million for SAGE 
directly attributable to the progress being made toward completion 
of the system. 

At the end of fiscal year 1959, 1 control center and 5 direction 
centers are programed to be in a fully operational status. 

In addition, 1 control center and 6 direction centers will be in a 
test and preoperational status. 












MANUAL SYSTEMS TRAINING 






















Until the SAGE system is fully operational, the Air Force has a 
requirement for manual control centers. There exists, therefore, a 
need to continue the manual system training program. This program 
produces simulated battle conditions on the radar scopes as a means 
of providing training for the entire ground environment system with- 
out the use of aircraft. 

The reason for the net increase in this program is the expansion of 
the training program into the United States operated radar sites in 
Canada. 

WHITE ALICE 


The White Alice system provides an integrated communication 
system in Alaska. In fiscal year 1957, 12 White Alice stations were 
brought to an operational status and an additional 22 stations will 
become operational during fiscal year 1958. 

The fiscal year 1959 estimate provides for a full-year’s operation of 
the entire 34 stations in the system. 

Senator E.tuenper. All that is aside from the DEW and SAGE 
lines? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; it is, although White Alice is an 
essential adjunct to get the information back. It is a troposph-ric 
scatter system. 

Senator ELLENDER. So to operate the entire system you have ‘to 
add whatever it costs to operate White Alice? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; except that I think it is henest.to 
say that they are mutually independent. 

Senator ELLEeNpER. I understand what you are cali SNOW but 
you have to add the cost of operating White Alice to the cost you 
have just given us for the DEW line as well as the SAGE line? 
26879—58——63 
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General FrizpMAN. That would be right, sir. 

Senator ELtenpeR. Are there any other costs attached to this 
system? 

When I say ‘“‘this system,” I] mean everything. 

General FriepMAn. If we take air defense at large, there certainly 
would be. All our primary radar sites, gapfillers, Texas towers, per- 
manent radars, or what we call P sites, thé cost of the operation of 
all these are a part of SAGE. 

In other words, SAGE itself would be useless without the radar 
which provides the detection. The communication feedback and 
the SAGE computers put it in manageable form to the point where 
we can digest it and direct the air battle. 


TOTAL COST OF WARNING SYSTEM 


Senator ELLeNpER. I wonder if we can get an estimate of the yearly 
cost of maintaining this entire warning system. If you cannot get it 
now, let us put that in the record. 

General FriepMan. I believe we can give you that, sir. That 
would be for the entire air defense? 

(The information requested appears on p. 1363.) 

Senator ELLENDER. The entire air warning system, conneeted with 
the DEW line, SAGE, the mid-Canada line. 

Senator Srennis. And then the borderline, you have the Pine Tree 
line? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 


CONTRIBUTION BY CANADA 


Senator ELLENpDER. You might also give the committee what con- 
tribution we get from Canada on this. 

General FriepMAN. Sir, it is on a one-third-two-third basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean to maintain the DEW line and 
SAGE? 

General FriepMaNn. No, sir; just on the Pine Tree sites in Canada. 
In the setup in Canada, there are, I believe, over 30 sites, of which 
the Air Force financially supports two-thirds and the Canadians 
one-third. 

Senator ELLENDER. We maintain all of the DEW line and SAGE, 
do we not? Canada does not furnish a nickel of that? 

General FriepMan. No, sir; they do not. 

Senator ELLENpER. What is this other that we operate on the basis 
of two-thirds and one-third? 


PINE TREE WARNING SYSTEM IN CANADA 


General FrrepMAN. Sir, there are over 20 sites which represent the 
United States portion of this Pine Tree warning system in Canada. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Is that for our protection? 

General FrrepMan. That is for the protection of the United States, 
a very vital element. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Does not the DEW line and SAGE protect 
Canada, also? 

General FriepMan. I think in the instance of the DEW line, that 
Canada would certainly benefit from the warning. 
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Senator ELLENDER. And they do not contribute anything? 
General Friepman. In the instance of DEW line, I don’t believe 
they do, sir. 

Senator ELLueNDER. What is this other facility you spoke of wherein 
the contribution is two-thirds and one-third? 

I would like to know how we were roped into that one. 

General FrizpMan. I feel this way, sir: I think the strategists will 
support me, that the primary benefit to be obtained from the Pine 
Tree sites would accrue to the United States. Let me put it this way— 
equally as much as to the Canadians, talking about the Great Lakes 
area. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who pays the two-thirds, us, or Canada? 

General FrrepMan. We do. 

Senator ELLENDER. We pay two-thirds and Canada pays a third? 

General FriepMan. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. And on DEW line and SAGE, we pay the whole 
amount? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. We are just a bunch of suckers. You put that 
in big letters. 

Senator CHavez. Underscore that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, underscore it a thousand times; just a 
bunch of suckers. 

Senator Dworsnak. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACT TECHNICAL SERVICE PROGRAM 








Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

General FrrepMan. The contract technical service program for 
fiscal year 1959 reflects a reduetion of $7.8 million from fiscal year 
1958. This reduction is related to the decrease in the number of 
operational units together with a decline in the number of conversions 
to new type aircraft. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 















The fiscal year 1959 requirement of $28.1 million for the Aero- 
nautical Chart and Information Center is $3.4 million above fiscal 
year 1958. This rise is associated with the increase in requirements 
for cartographic materials to support the SAGE system and the 
ICMB/IRBM programs. In addition, the improvements in radar 
and the technique of low altitude, high-speed bombing calls for the 
production of special charts for its maximum exploitation. 


COMBAT UNIT ROTATIONS 











The fiscal year 1959 requirement of $27.3 million for combat unit 
rotations is $15.9 million above fiscal year 1958. These scheduled 
rotations of our strategic and tactical units to overseas locations and 
return to,their home base are essential to maintain combat readiness, 
to support our international commitments, and to insure the avail- 
ability of mobile striking forces in forward locations. The increase 
in fiscal year 1959 is directly associated with the increase in the num- 
ber of rotational movements from 334 in fiscal year 1958 to 433 in 
fiscal year 1959, and with the payment for airlift support received 
from the MATS industrial fund. 
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AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


The requirement for air combat maneuvers is to enable us to conduct 
realistic combat training during peacetime. These maneuvers are 
designed to test the capability of combat organizations under field 
conditions and are generally combined operations involving units of 
the Air Force and the Army or Navy 


PROJECT RAG MOP 


Project Ragmop is a classified project carried on by the Air Force 
Security Service in an oversea area. The increase of $453,000 is 
required to provide for a full year’s support in fiscal year 1959 on the 
level of stepped-up activity which began in fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Caavez. General, you might make pia eieione to have that 
discussed at the time we have the executive session. 

General FriepMan. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ICBM/IRBM PROGRAM 


General FrrepmMan. The requirement of $13.9 million for support 
of operational facilities of the ICBM/IRBM program in fiscal year 
1959 is primarily for the operation and maintenance of Cooke Air 
Force Base, Calif., and the ICBM unit to be stationed at Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base, Wyo. 


OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Under the caption “Other special programs’ there is indicated a 
significant increase of $7.5 million for fiscal year 1959 as against 
fiscal year 1958. $7.2 million of this amount is directly associated 
with the payment from “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
funds to the M oo industrial fund for Army tactical airlift require- 
ment in fiscal year 1959. The Air Force has the assigned responsi- 
bility for providing tactical troop airlift support for the Army. The 
heavy troop carrier wings used for this purpose have been assigned to 
the single manager for airlift services and will therefore require 
reimbursement to the industrial fund. 


MEDICAL SUPPORT 


The fiscal year 1959 requirement of $136.4 million for our medical 
program reflected on chart I is approximately the same amount we 
are estimating for fiscal year 1958. It is estimated that durirg fiscal 
year 1959 the average daily patient load in our own facilities will be 
8,781. In addition, : 2,152 Air Force patients will be treated in facil- 
ities of the Army and Navy and other governmental agencies and 1,660 
patients will be treated in civilian institutions under the provisions of 
the Dependent Medical Care Act. 

Senator Etutenpver. Is this decrease in amount due to the fact that 
you are going to have fewer people in the Air Force? 


General FriepMan. No, sir. You mean a decrease in patient loads 
or in cost? 


Senator ELLenpEerR. You said it was the same. 
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DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


General FrizpMAN. In cost it is about the same. Now your big 
jump from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958 is occasioned by the fact 
that 1958 contains the first full-year’s operation of the Dependents 
Medical Care Act. It was about 4 or maybe 5 months of operation 
in fiscal year 1957. We are carrying forward approximately the same 
program with a very minor decrease overall, which is derived from 
small increases and decreases between the 2 fiscal years. 

I will speak more on the Dependents Medical Care Act when I 
discuss the reclama. 

Senator ELLenpsEr. I wish you would also bear in mind when you 
do discuss it the amount that is expended by the Air Force to take care 
of dependents where you have facilities. As you may recall, some 
time ago we found out through questioning that although the Armed 
Forces had facilities readily available, still the dependents used outside 
doctors and outside hospitals. I wish you would discuss the part 
plaved by the Air Force. 


TOTAL DEPENDENT COST 


General FrizpMan. Yes, sir. I might discuss that right now, as 
erhaps being more appropriate than later in the reclama statement. 
he cost to the Air Force is $35.9 million in fiscal year 1959 for our 
total dependent cost. $28.2 million of that total covers the treatment 
of dependents in civilian institutions. The difference between the 
two is made up by dependent cost, Air Force dependents at Army 
facilities, $6 million. Air Force dependents in Navy facilities is $1.4 


million. Then public health, Canal Zone making up the remainder to 
the total of $36 million. 


ABUSES UNDER MEDICARE 


Senator ELLeENDER. To what extent would you say you had facili- 
ties available for dependents which were not actually used by them? 

General FrrepMAN. Sit, we have General Cullen with us from the 
Arr Surgeon’s Office. 

General CuLLEN. Sir, we feel it has been abused as evidenced by 
our decrease in the patient load at the present time from what it was 
prior to Medicare. We also know individually and personally of 
instances in which people who have lived on a base having gone off the 
base to get their medical care. 

Senator ELLteNpDER. What steps have you taken to correct that? 


LIMITATION ON FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


General CuLLEN. We have done this, sir: As you know, in order to 
impose any limitation we must get the approval of the Department of 
Defense. We are even now requesting of the Department of Defense 
authorization to impose a limitation on the so-called freedom of 
choice on the part of the dependents. But even prior to this, some 
6 months ago we initiated a program of attempting to win back as 
many of these dependents of their own free choice by going all-out to 
provide them the very best possible medical care in our facilities. 
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Senator ELLENpDeER. It strikes me that the task of winning them 
back would be mighty easy by making it known to them that under 
no condition will the Government pay a dime if the Air Force has the 
facilities to meet the requirements. 

General CuLLeNn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know whether it was the Navy or Army 
or Air Force but we had instances where there were facilities that 
were only 60 percent occupied. They would bypass them and go 
to the private institutions. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I would not be surprised that some of these 
private hospitals have something to do with it. I know I got a few 
letters berating me just because I raised the question, together with 
others here. | think Senator Stennis got a few letters, and Senator 
Symington also. But that is really being abused. It is up to you 
to stop this abuse. 

Senator Stennis. Remember, the Air Force was having to operate, 
though, at that time under a directive from the Department of Defense. 
They laid down a law that the patient had an absolute choice not 
only as to the doctor but as to the kind of medical program they would 
have either in the service hospital or outside hospital. So that Air 
Force could not be blamed. I think they are to be commended for 
trying to win them back. 

Senator ELtenprer. The Air Force was represented, I am sure, 
when these regulations were originally prepared. The armed services, 
are composed of three services, and I am sure that someone from the 
Air Force had something to do in preparing the regulations. You 
remember what Secretary Brucker said: 


Right under his nose this was happening. 


Senator Stennis. They might have been represented but at the 
same time they had this directive that was in effect and they had to 
live under it. 

Senator ELLenpER. I do not excuse anyone for doing what was done. 

Senator Stennis. I am not trying to excuse anybody or defend 
anybody, but right is right. 

Senator Extenper. When the Congress put the statute on the 
books it was with the idea of helping dependents where there were no 
facilities at certain bases. That was the purpose of it. It strikes me 
that as a good American it was up to you to say, “Now wait; that is 
in violation of the purpose or intent of Congress,’’ but everybody sat 
there and did nothing until we brought it up. 

Senator CHavez. We brought it up but we have had assurance 
from the three services that they are trying to rectify it. 

Senator ELtenpER. They will do it now, of course, but they should 
have been doing it before. Why should we have to bring it to their 
attention? If we had not, instead of costing $90 inillion it might cost 
$150 million next year, and all the facilities we have built would be 
empty or would be operated on a drastically reduced basis. 

General Cu.tuen. I believe the record will show in the hearings on 
the medical-care bill that all three Surgeons General expressed grave 
reservation about this freedom of choice. 

Senator ELtenprerR. When? 

General Cu.tuen. In the hearings prior to the passage of the Medical 
Care Act. Speaking as individual heads of the medical services they 
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felt that the freedom of choice should not be allowed. However, it 
was the decision 

Senator CHavez. We passed the law. 

General CuLLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I know. 

General CuLLeNn. In drawing up the regulations the Air Force 
representatives on the Départment of Defense Committee, because 
it was a Department of Defense group which drew up a joint regula- 
tion, expressed their doubt over and over again about the wisdom of 
allowing the freedom of choice. It was determined by the Depart- 
ment of Defense that there would be at least 1 year’s experience before 
they would entertain any requests for changes. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Senator ELLENDER. What Congress intended to do was simply to 
give assistance to those who could not get it from the armed services. 

General CuLLeN. Yes, sir. That is our belief also. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what we intended to do, but this regula- 
tion under which you operated went far beyond that. 

General CuLLEeN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Etutenper. [ hope it is corrected. 

General CuLLEeNn. Because it is our belief that Congress did not 
intend to allow this law to be used merely as a matter of convenience 
or preference, we have asked or are in the process of asking the 
Department of Defense for authorization to impose a limitation on 
dependents obtaining, at Government expense, medical care when 
the same care of the same quality is available, reasonably available, at 
a nearby Armed Forces facility. 

Until such time as we could obtain this approval we started, 
approximately 6 months ago, a sales campaign, if you will, to sell them 
on the quality of our care and the personal interest we have in them. 
It has hots some results, not as much as was hoped. 

Senator ELLenpER. To what extent during the past year, has your 
workload decreased? 


DECREASE IN OBSTETRICAL CASES 


General CuLLeN. I can cite just a few figures, Senator Ellender. 
In the calendar year preceding tha implementation of medical care we 
delivered some 61,000 babies in our hospitals, I believe. During this 
calendar year, 1958, taking our rate for the first 3 or 4 months and 
projecting it through the year, we will deliver about 31,000. 

Senator ELLenpER. Just about half. 

General CuLuen. Yes, sir. The average number of dependents, 
Air Force dependents, in our hospitals prior to the implementation of 
the Medicare Act was in the neighborhood of 2,200 or 2,300. The 
average number in our hospitals at the present time is about 1,800. 
Now we feel, this is an estimate, that we can take care, in our conti- 
nental United States hospitals, of between three and four hundred 
additional dependents a day without any substantial increase in cost 
and with no increase in facilities. We have the room and we have 
the staff to take care of them. 


Senator ELLenper. It strikes me they ought to be used to the full 
extent. 
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General Cutten. We hope to do that. There are many advantages 
which accrue to us in addition to the financial ones which we regard as 
important. 

TRAINING OF YOUNG DOCTORS 


Senator Cuavez. Not only that, but your young doctors. Where 
can they get training to go out into private practice if they do not 
have any patients? 

General Cutien. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. They are all dreaming and I don’t blame them, 
they are all hoping to become first-class medical people. But they do 
not have any patients to train with. 

General Cutten. Actually I think they have the patients but there 
can be no question, Mr. Chairman, that the interest which a physician 
shows in his day-to-day work is greater if he has a variety of patients. 
It is a little boring to treat fairly healthy young male adults today 
and nothing but that. He shows a greater interest if he gains a 
greater experience. 

Senator CuHavez. He would be a better man for the service. 

General Cutuen. Absolutely. We will benefit in many ways by 
this if we can get this authority. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

You may proceed, General Friedman. 


SCOPE OF MEDICAL PROGRAM 


General FrrepMan. As you can imagine, the Air Force medical sup- 
port program differs significantly from the medical programs of non- 
military agencies. At the same time that we must provide care for the 
sick and injured during peacetime, we must plan to provide support 
for the defensive and retaliatory objectives of approved war plans. 
A brief discussion of certain of the elements comprising the Air Force 
medical program shown on this Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 13) can 
further illustrate the unique nature of the Air Force requirement. 


AVIATION MEDICINE 


Of particular interest is our aviation medicine program. This 
element of our program encompasses the collection, evaluation, and 
correlation of data on the physical and mental capabilities of air 
crew members and the consideration of those data as they affect 
advances in aircraft design. This work has as its goal the integra- 
tion of man and machine. Examples of medical problems currently 
under study are protection against abnormal noise levels and increased 
physical strain placed on crew members as the range, speed, and 
altitude capability of our aircraft are extended. The physical de- 
mands to be encountered by humans in transitioning from the science 
of astronautics to one of actual operation are also under intensive 
study. 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Of course, the effectiveness of the medical service is measured by 
the number of well or physically fit military personnel on duty and 
not by the number of patients in our hospitals. The success of our 
preventive medicine program can be measured by comparing the 
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hospitalization ratiosJover the past several years. Our hospitaliza- 
tion ratio is based on the daily average number of military personnel 
hospitalized per 100 military personnel. In fiscal year 1956 the ratio 
was 1.3. This has been reduced successfully to .8 in fiscal year 1957 
and the current projection indicates a further decrease. This reduc- 
tion in hospitalization has the effect of keeping on the job some addi- 
tional 4,300 military personnel per day who might otherwise be in- 
capacitated. This is a major contribution of the medical support 
segment of the operation and maintenance dollar toward the combat 
readiness of the Air Force. 

Senator ELLENDER. Because of that good showing were you able 
to reduce the number of doctors or have you increased them in order 
to attain this result? 

General FrrepMan. This would not have a prime impact on the 
number of doctors. It would have its impact on the numbers of 
people we require to do our job. 

Senator ELLENpER. It requires as many doctors to keep them well 
as it would if they were sick. 

General FriepMaNn. We feel that we have an absolute minimum to 
provide an adequate program, sir. I am sure General Cullen would 
agree With that. 

SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Budget program 480, servicewide support (chart No. 1), requires 
$250.3 million for fiscal year 1959. This represents a program of 
some $37 million over fiscal year 1958. Over $30 million of this 
increase is directly associated with the expanding Air Defense com- 
munication and electronic ground environment and the modernization 
of the worldwide strategic communication system. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


On this Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 14) we have indicated a 3-year 
comparison by budget project within the servicewide support program. 
It is completely natural, since command administration (project 481) 
is the largest single user of the servicewide support dollar and also 
since the connotation of servicewide support implies administration, 
that the entire budget program be categorized as overhead. That is 
not true. As you see, project 482 ($87,277,000) is established to pro- 
vide the communication network which supports the detection and 
identification of enemy forces, employment of our defenses, and the 
launching of our offensive forces. This must be done within minutes 
after receipt of early warning of an attack if the effort is to be effective. 
In addition other essential operational activities are supported by this 
budget program. 

COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Project 481 provides for the operating expenses incurred by Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, in the overall direction of the Air 
Force and for the requirements of the field extension offices which 
function as a direct arm of the headquarters performing specialized 
services that experience indicates can be more efficiently and economi- 
cally conducted at Field locations. Provision is also made for support 
of the major air command headquarters which are planning, directing, 
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and controlling Air Force strategic, tactical, defense, and support 
forces on a worldwide basis. The amount of $136.5 million included 
in the fiscal year 1959 estimate for this purpose represents approxi- 
mately 3 percent of the $4.1 billion requested for fiscal year 1959 in 
the ‘Operation and maintenance”’ appropriation. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The funds provided under budget project 482, commercial com- 
munications, provides the leased communication services and facili- 
ties so essential to fully exploiting the potential of the Air Force’s 
weapon systems. The objectives of this program are to provide com- 
munication services and facilities required for support of (1) the air 
defense of the United States; (2) the conduct of strategic and tactical 
air warfare; (3) the collecting, processing, and disseminating of stra- 
tegic and tactical intelligence; (4) air navigation and air-traffic con- 
trol under all weather conditions; as well as (5) the logistic and ad- 
ministrative activities of the Air Force. 

The largest single increase in fiscal year 1959 is $14.6 million in 
support of SAGE. This increase is related to a full year’s cost of 
circuits and facilities for 6 centers being installed during fiscal year 
1958 and 7 additional centers to be phased in during fiscal year 1959. 
In addition there is an increase of $9.6 million to provide for the 
modernization of our strategic communication system and $5.4 
million for communication services in Japan and Korea previously 
furnished by the Army on a nonreimbursable basis. 


AIR ATTACHE AND AIR MISSION OFFICES 


The funds requested under budget projects 483 and 484 (Vu-Graph 
No. 25) are required to support the 55 air attaché offices throughout 
the world and the 15 air mission offices in Latin America. 

Senator CHavez. What was that amount? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, in 1959 that amounts to $2 million for the 
air attachés. For the mission offices, $620,000. 





POOLING OF AUTOMOBILES AND CHARWOMEN 


Senator ELLeENDER. What progress, if any, has been made to pocl 
the automobiles and the charwomen that do the work at the offices, 
for the Army, Air Force, and the Navy, in our attaché system? 

General Frrepman. I think a very fair amount. Of course, our 
attachés are responsive to the State Department setup. In the in- 
stance of the missions, I believe this is a separate operation. It would 
be pure happenstance if the other services happened to have a co- 
located mission in the same country. 

Senator ELLENDeER. In my investigation of the air attaché system 
throughout the world in the last 5 or 6 years, I have found that the 
Army and the Air Force did very well in combining their staffs; that 
is, in pooling their secretarial work. 

General FrirpMANn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. But the Navy stood alone. Somehow we could 
not get the Navy to do it. 

General FrrepMan. I think it would be fair to state that there has 
been some change for the better. I cannot pinpoint it, specifically. 
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I know a good deal has been done in the area by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator ELLenpeER. [ have been hammering at it for the past 5 or 6 
years. I guess you know about that. 

General FrirepMan. Yes, sir; I do. 


SAVING EFFECTED BY COMBINING FACILITIES 


Senator ELtenpER. Mr. Wilson, predecessor of Mr. McElroy, 
tried to get the services to combine their facilities so as to save money. 
I do not recall the latest figures, but I believe there has been a saving 
of 18 or 20 percent in the last 5 or 6 months. 

General FrrepMAN. As you state, there has been some getting 
together. I know that the Office of the Secretary of Defense is 
watching this very closely. 

Senator ELLENDER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HEADQUARTERS, USAF, DIRECTED PROJECTS 


General FrizepMan. The Headquarters, USAF, directed projects 
(489A and 489B) are several vital operations of a classified nature. 


CONTINGENCIES 


Budget program 490, contingencies (chart No. 1) requires $6.2 
million for fiscal year 1959. On this Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 15) 
there are indicated the three basic projects to which contingency funds 
are applied. The amount of $533,000 requested under budget project 
491 provides for those expenditures of an extraordinary, contingent, 
or classified nature associated with inter-American relations, foreign 
liaison, community relations, and industrial security claim payments. 

The requirement of $5,532,000 for project 492 will provide for 
special expenses of a classified nature. Materials and services 
procured with these funds are closely monitored by Headquarters, 
USAF. 

The amount of $135,000 requested under budget project 493 
provides for certain special expenditures required in conducting 
investigations worldwide by the centrally directed Air Force investi- 
gative agency. 

Senator CHAavez. Can you in an open hearing give us any details 
of the activity? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir; we perform personnel security investi- 
gations and substantive type investigations of a general nature. Then 
there are classified investigations and procurement investigations as 
well, Mr. Chairman. 


SUMMARY 


This concludes my presentation of the fiscal year 1959 “Operation 
and maintenance’’ appropriation request as contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. I have endeavored to provide you a summary justifi- 
cation of the dollar requirement, and of the related programs these 
dollars will support. I have also tried to portray the role of the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation in the development of 
the combat readiness of our in-being forces. 
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HOUSE REPORT 


1 would like now to briefly discuss the $50.1 million reduction voted 
by the House of Representatives in this appropriation. 

The House Committee on Appropriations levied a reduction of 
$2,900,000 against temporary duty travel. The committee indicated 
they had no desire to restrict essential travel connected with military 
training or other command functions, but desire that travel requests 
at all levels be carefully screened in the interest of economy and better 
management. Actually, the fiscal year 1959 fund requirement con- 
tained in the President’s budget is $27.5 million less than the fiscal 
year 1958 travel on a comparable basis. This reduction is illustrative 
of the Air Force efforts in the field of economy and management. 
However, the Air Force will accede to the House of Representatives 
reduction and will exert ev ery effort to carry out the congressional 
desire. 

The House Committee on Appropriations also levied a reduction 
of $2,125,000 on the basis of anticipated continuation of deutschemark 
contributions by the Berlin magistrate. At present the Air Force 
has no knowledge of the extent of deutschemark support in fiscal year 
1959. Nevertheless, the Air Force is not requesting restoration of this 
reduction—being willing to await future developments. 

Senator ELLEN DER. If there is any reduction, whose responsibility 
is it? 

General FriepMan. Sir, I would assume that here again we are 
talking about negotiation by State Department as to deutschemark 
support. 

Senator ELtenper. As I understand, the Germans are refusing to 
support to the extent that we think they should. 

General FrrepMan. I believe overall this is certainly true. I know 
in fiscal year 1957 we had much larger amounts than this as support 
provided us. 

Senator E.tenper. [ hope we do not give in again. 

Senator CHAvez. We are going to get the State Department up 
here to discuss this. 

General FrrmpmMan. The House Committee on Appropriations re- 
duced the funds requested for the ““Medicare program” by $4.1 million. 
In so doing the committee encouraged full utilization of military medi- 
cal facilities where available by dependents of military personnel be- 
fore resorting to use of civilian facilities. As General Cu len indicated 
previously, the Air Force will pursue a policy of ‘‘imedicare” in keeping 
with the House committee’s desires; however, the anticipated savings 
of $4.1 million cannot be expected to materialize. Re ports of depend- 
ent’s medical care in civilian facilities reflect a consistent rise in the 
average daily hospital cost. It can reasonably be predicted that the 
anticipated savings will be offset by the increasing costs. The Air 
Force, therefore, requests full restoration of the $4.1 million which will 
enable recognition of the increased costs of hospitalization while pur- 
suing the House committee’s suggested policy. 

The House Committee on Appropriations applied a general reduc- 
tion of $41 million to emphasize the necessity for better management 
in this expensive field of military activity. In applying the general 
1 percent reduction the committee expressed concern with the increas- 
ing costs of operation and maintenance activities. 
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ESTIMATED 1958 OBLIGATIONS 


To achieve a true perspective of comparative costs it is first essential 
to adjust the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1958 as shown in the 
President’s budget. Subsequent to the submission of the President’s 
budget the fiscal year 1958 estimate of direct obligations have been 
mereased $50 million from $3,968 million to $4,018 million with a 
corresponding reduction in the unobligated balance. Another element 
which contradicts the application of the general term “increasing 
costs” to this appropriation is the necessity to recognize the com- 
parability distortion inherent in the expanding programs such as 
SAGE, DEW line, White Alice, family quarters, and so forth, and 
accelerated training and operational program in support of an early 
missile capability. Illustrative of this is the requirement to provide 
$13 million to increase the number of students undergoing missile 
training from 2,235 in fiscal year 1958 to 4,265 in fiscal year 1949. 

The SAGE program will require an increase from 1,146 students in 
fiscal year 1958 to 3,231 in fiscal year 1959. Additionally there are 
other increases associated with the SAGE program amounting to 
approximately $30 million. This will provide for expenses of depot 
maintenance, base operations, and leased communication facilities to 
place in a fully operational status by end of fiscal year 1959, 1 combat 
center and 5 direction centers which have been in a test and pre- 
operational status during fiscal year 1958. 

In addition, provision is made to place 1 additional combat center 
and 6 additional direction centers in a test and preoperational status 
during fiscal year 1959. To provide for depot maintenance, base 
operations, and communication facilities in support of the missile 


program will require an increase over the fiscal year 1958 program of 
$23.6 million. 


DEPOT OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


During fiscal year 1959 we will start the depot overhaul—in sizable 
quantities—of the F-101, F-102, F-104, and B-52 and KC-—135. 
The cost to overhaul these aircraft is more expensive than that of 
their predecessors. For example, to overhaul an F-101 which re- 
places the F—84 will require approximately 4,000 more man-hours per 
overhaul than did the F-84. 

To overhaul the B—52 will require 2.8 million more direct man- 
hours’ support in fiscal year 1959 than were required in fiscal year 
1958. Another example of the increasing cost associated with newer 
and more complex aircraft is the overhaul of a J—57 engine used in the 
F-102 which requires 678 direct man-hours to overhaul whereas the 
J—47 used in the F—86 required 326 man-hours. Another substantial 
increase in the fiscal year 1959 program is $19.5 million to support our 
strategic-communication network. This includes provision for 
modernizing the system by replacing semiautomatic equipment with 
fully automatic equipment at five communication-switching centers 
in the United States. Also included are the expenses for a full year’s 
operation of 34 stations in the White Alice system in Alaska. During 
fiscal year 1957 12 stations were placed in operation status and 22 
additional stations will become operational during fiscal year 1958. 
Fiscal year 1959 is the first full year of operation for this system. 
These items are merely repr esentative and are by no means an ex- 
haustive listing of increases in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958. 
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Senator Srennis. May I ask one question briefly? 
Senator CHavez. Certainly. 


TOTAL STUDENTS IN MISSILE TRAINING 


Senator Stennis. General, you report here an increase in the stu- 
dents undergoing missile training from 2,235 to 4,265. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. They are the same people. You had the same 
number in the Air Force. It is a different training. Is that all? 

General FriepMAN. It is a different training. There is a decrease 
in the flying-training program. The increase is in the technical- 
training area. As the SAGE and missile units start to come in we 
have to have our training lead time. We have trained our people for 
the initial elements. Now we must come along with the people who, 
by the time they come out of the pipeline, will man the expanded 
units, 

Senator Srennis. I can see where there would be a difference but 
I don’t see how you can justify all these increases just because you 
are stepping up one program. When you step up one you let down 
on another one. 

Is that not true, generally? 


CAREER INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


General FrrepMAn. Generally this is certainly true, and we have 
made some substantive reductions in the trainmg area. As I indi- 
cated previously, our flying-training activities have gone down. Our 
technical training, because of our previous large turnovers, we train 
them and we lose them. Now we think, and as Secretary Douglas 
stated the other day, we feel that with the career-incentive legislation 
our turnover will be less rapid and that we are going to better the 
situation. 

Senator Stennis. I do not want to take any more time on that 
subject. 

RESTORATION OF MEDICARE REDUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, we skipped over the last sen- 
tence on medicare. 

I notice notwithstanding the fact that there has been an abuse by 
dependents, you are asking for restoration of the $4.1 million. 

General FrrEDMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpzr. I thought the House was rather modest in 
taking off such a small amount. 

General FrrepMan. I think that the rationale used by the House, 
based on the facts that we provided in connection with the President’s 
budget, was well taken. There is certainly no criticism of the House 
action. However, since we put the budget into print we have found 
that the cost of dependents’ medical care in the total of an estimated 
$60 million has, for fiscal year 1959, risen to $90 million. We are 
going to have fewer people in civilian institutions, as General Cullen 
pointed out, if the legislation is changed. However, the costs in 
civilian facilities on a per patient-day basis are going up. I believe 
this was discussed during the hearings on the medicare. 
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Senator ELLenpER. Therefore if you try to give medicare to those 
entitled to it and use your own facilities you might need this additional 
amount. 

General FrrepMan. That is true, Senator Ellender. Your point is 
well taken. Certainly there would be some increase in cost for drugs 
and such as this. However, the main reason for requesting the in- 
crease is (1) to pick up the small costs for operation of our own facilities 
occasioned by the transfer out of the civilian institutions, and then of 
course the large increase in patient cost in the dependent medicare 
program itself. 

Senator Stennis. General, lest we be misunderstood, you said 
there if the law is changed as to this medicare. You understand there 
does not have to be any change in the law, it is just a change in the 
directive. Isn’t that correct? 

General FrrepMaNn. You are correct, Senator. I am sorry I gave 
that inference. It is a matter of departmental administration. The 
law is perfectly acceptable as is. 

We were talking about the increase in our depot-support area. Here 
we are trying to pinpoint that, even though we have fewer aircraft 
the overhaul costs of the aireraft are higher. We have the reed to 
modernize our strategic-communication networks. Then I spoke 
previously of the White Alice situation and the additional stations 
which become operational in 1958. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The House committee, in applying this general reduction, expressed 
the desire that no reduction be made in the amount budgeted for the 


preventive maintenance of physical facilities. The Air Force is in 
complete accord with the committee’s observation that this is an 
activity that has not received sufficient attention in the past. How- 
ever, this condition derived from the conflict in applying scarce 
resources to priority combat-readiness requirements as opposed to 
maintenance of facilities. This reduction places the Air Force in 
exactly the same position of either providing support to its combat 
missions as presently programed or, to the extent of the $41 million, 
accept a further deterioration of our facilities. Since the Air Force 
will not willfully violate the House committee’s stated desire that no 
reduction be made in the amount budgeted for the preventive main- 
tenance of physical facilities, there is no alternative other than to 
reprogram to accommodate to this reduction. 

With the accelerated missile program and the House committee 
recognition “that the world is moving rapidly into a period of increas- 
ing danger,” the reprograming of mission support is highly undesir- 
able. It is obvious that the Air Force cannot do both when viewed 
in the light of the testimony of the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
other Air Force witnesses which indicated that deferrals and repro- 
graming actions to the extent of over $200 million were necessary to 
accommodate to the $4,100 million contained in the President’s 
budget. Included in the list of planned deferrals furnished in support 
of this testimony was an item of $29.1 million for deferred major 
repair of facilities already beyond the capability of being financed 
within the fiscal year 1959 budget. 
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REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


The Air Force therefore requests full restoration of the $41 million 
proposed reduction to obviate the necessity of further reprograming 
with its concomitant effect on combat and defense capability. 

In summary, we are accepting $5,025,000 of the House reduction 
and requesting restoration of $45.1 million in new obligational au- 
thority. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a pretty good trade. 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, it sounds that way but I can assure you 
that we have come up with this after due consideration. 

Senator CHavez. I understand. 


DISPOSAL OF SCRAP AND SALVAGE MATERIAL 


General FriepMan. In addition, we are requesting that our reim- 
bursements be increased by $15 million pursuant to section 611 of 
the Senate Document 103 which provides that all the expenses in- 
volved in the preparation for disposal and disposal of military sup- 
plies, equipment, and materiel will be treated as reimbursements to 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. Accordingly, our: 
total revised appropriation request amounts to $4,363,842 ,000. 

(The charts referred to in the formal presentation follow:) 


SuMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY BuDGET PROGRAM 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 
































{In thousands] 
Program Title Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
No. 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
rere are Ln ceenlbcipnjininrninsepliieteed ages Ea bee ae he ai 
410___- Aircraft fuel and oil. _- a eats $550, 225 $613, 000 
430._.....| Logistical support-- dean pe 1, 584, 373 1, 679, 900 
00s, -24-. | Training support...-....--...-----. ae 364, 599 370, 000 
ids ec | Operational support...---.........-------- we 1, 157, 616 1, 298, 100 
Mec | Medical support-_--_-_-_-- dase cn basbRaat tite Dd 111, 572 136, 390 
480_.._...| Servicewide support-.... (dan pheghabwhointtha 200, 374 250, 277 
490___ Rn dost eco aen He 4, 767 6, 200 
Total obligations.._......._._- . Sale 3, 973, 526 4, 353, 867 
Pee soo do had ee sed : 253, 867 
Total direct obligations... ..._.-.._..-. 3, 764,704 | 3,968,000 | 4, 100, 000. 
| | 
P-410—-Aireraft fuel and oil—Summary comparison of requirements 
; eden aaa 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
Fiying hours (in millions) . idee lett. «34500 --} 17.8 17.5 | 7.2 
Obligations (in thousands): } "SSE AOS Oe Cet. voit 

Flying program requirements Sapam : 1 $467, 900 1 $526, 232 $581, 980 
Nonflying requirements. - speeren a ea 20, 427 22, 972 31, 020. 
WE cet ee Mr tet agro 488, 327 | 549, 204 | 613, 000 


1 Adjusted for comparability with fiscal year 1959 by exclusion of the following estimated data applicable 
to MATS aircraft financed in fiscal year 1959Jby ‘‘Airlift services, Air Force industrial fund.” 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 





| 
Neen en a areiglininaasiow dul meinaiea 0.7 | 0.7 
ND Ge IID. cs cn cccaccodianandwtclateudespinathaadakea $61, 808 $74, 288. 
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Aircraft comparison and hourly fuel cost 
Fiscal year 1957: 
6 























ps Sc rg Ss es i in Sh ts sl nh Sa ce te a ae ae i $272 
PPE oe ae ee eee ee Bape Pape 8 55 
C819 se5 oe , ae eee liek oe Ae ee 53 
NS ce 2532S. ee eg a oe Soh ee ee 6 

Fiscal year 1959: 
B-04...-- . i : i oahu 377 
Pe oo eee castes washers waeut doeee eee Se ae 151 
CSD ics soe sic wake & ) EUS Sane See a os re eee 98 
SOG bbs Ghiba oe Su ea ada) Dupe bnieied dae eae ieee 39 

P-410— Aircraft fuel and oil—Summary of nonflying requirements 
[In thousands] 
Description | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
saneebaain sassiahanssierstnenaitnencnececithtitaiiaiiten ats ass ttiacisaceaii cee 
} | 
A. Standard fuel and oil for nonflying activities at base level__...._- $4, 345 $4, 571 $4, 200 
B. Nonstandard fuels for service test__................-...-.--...--- 11, 299 12, 080 19, 940 
C. Special fuels for operational aircraft and missiles. ...............- 4, 783 6, 321 6, 880 
DG i ieank: wines aaseaes baa takes Mokanndaetaaeton DY as | 20,427 | 22, 972 | 31, 020° 
spkcidica hb sibill as Lebsaaiecadd a ee Se eee 
Logistic support program—summary of requirements 
[In thousands] 


























> 
Activity Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Increase or 

1958 1959 decrease 

= sented pa apni neil | 
eens MARI 2.56550 a ., bins sncieniateibedeai adie i | $604,918 | $746,438 | +$51, 520 
Supply, procurement and operations._.............-..---- aigianatiel 683, 127 | 651, 653 —31, 474 
Second destination transportation___........_...-- Pee ba Ament o 215,164 | 242,809 +27, 645 
Installation of fixed C&E equipment..................-.--------.--- 36, 935 39, 000 +2, 065 
WONG ss cat sdande ohdgcn gph tWeske eee att siguiente eed tae aaanod | 1,630, 144 1, 679, 900 | +49, 756 
Students input or production 
So can oe a ) > : —- Tei oe 
Category Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
eiinsbiiicilicanaiaeaicigial ialldiiesilinecananppeacaiietipenieitimatiniss ——|—— sii et a 
Basic military-technical training (input)-_...................-- 149, 921 102, 039 111, 312 
Advanced technical training (input)-_..................--...-- | 45, 682 41, 227 38, 617 
ene) OUI nee do, odinkibabanbvidacewciaden 9, 485 9, 326 10, 112 
Paving trainin GOGWCuh) «- on... nc ncccececstsccccsesceseses } 32, 542 26, 834 22, 406 
Professional education (input). ...............-.---.----.--.-- | 10, 598 9, 488 | 9, 932 
! | 











Budget program 440—training support—by project 


{In thousands] 

















Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Sy ceciiatiiniiellnedeniacdamtaiaette aeiopetinmaie Se pnsinen Se 
Project: } 
ee TOE OI BORRIING. .... 5c cncwiccddetendoddacuneshae $75, 013 | $74, 103 $87, i74 
ene VI I Ck ee | 952 | 919 1, 074 
448 Base operation and maintenance ___.................- 279, 488 283, 414 273, 406 
RE. A aA 9, 146 6, 025 | 8, 346 
‘ ae 
Total fiscal year 440 program...............-....-.-.--.- | 364, 599 364, 461 37, 0000 


26879—58--—-64 
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Project 458—Base operation and maintenance, special programs 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 1959 
| estimate estimate 


DEW line-. : 87, 868 88, 023 


DN cps so sien : | 27, 237 39, 935 
Manual systems training program. --- — 8, 290 8, 400 
White Alice... ; : cabnna shubSarnr ar 16, 742 23, 000 
Contract technical services..........-.--------- paar See 54, 272 46, 422 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Center....-......------ 2 24, 28, 100 
Combat unit rotations ew OA eG BS 27, 290 
Air combat maneuvers...- _ saat ‘ 1, 513 
Ragmop-- sucanal pens sno denwdelweUss~00) 5, 899 
ICBM- RBM support _ _. oe aie ; | 


13, 895 
Other special programs . -. oo ation 3, 12, 150 


Total special programs... 








Servicewide support 


{In thousands] 


| j 
Project | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
No. 1957 actual | 1958 e stimate | 1959 estimate 


etibet 


| -——| 

481 | Command administration $132, 561 $134, 193 $136, 500 
482 | Commercial communication sy WR sick Beds ccns 49, 182 | 57, 000 87, 277 
ee eee | 1, 806 | 1, 940 

484 | Air mission offices and inter- American relations Paces | 583 610 


489-A | 6, 555 | 6, 926 
489-B Headquarters, U. 8. ‘Air Force, directed projects __-. 9, 687 12, 578 





Total obligations 200, 374 | 213, 247 


Contingencies 


{In thousands] 


' 


: 
Title Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


(1) 


Miscellaneous current expenses 
Special expenses_............- 
Classified investigative expenses - 


Total obligations 





HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY STATUS 


Senator Cuavnz. General Friedman, you have made a very fine 
statement. The committee thanks you for it. 

General FriepMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. One question with reference to proficiency flying. 
The House report contains a section on proficiency flying in which 
the statement is made that hazardous duty- 


Has been paid for officers previously qualified when they were assigned to non- 
flying duty under the guise of maintaining flying proficiency by flying any avail- 
able aircraft a minimum of hours per month. No other group rated for hazardous 
duty assignment has this privilege. There is no question but that a pay differ- 
ential is justified for personnel flying fast, dangerous, combat-type aircraft. 
However, flying generally has become much safer than it was when the practice 
of increased pay was first instituted. In any event, people should only qualify 
for this special-flight-pay status who have a real combat proficiency requirement. 
Those persons who do not meet this qualification should be dropped as rated 
flying personnel for pay purposes. 
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The House report points out that the Air Force has made a step 
in the right direction in studying the matter and dropping over a 
thousand from its hazardous-duty role. 

Would you tell the committee what the Department might have 
in mind for the future, what approach? 

General FriepMaNn. Sir, we are going to continue the examination 
of our rated personnel by our flight evaluation boards as well as our 
medical examination, et cetera. 

If I may quote General LeMay on this thing, he is adamant that 
only those people remain on flying status who are capable of flying 
combat-type aircraft and have this combat potential. 

We will submit a report in January on this and I believe that we 
will show continued improvement in this area. 

Incidentally, we are, as fast as funds will permit, lowering the 
number of reciprocating type engine aircraft and increasing the 
number of jets to be used for this particular type of training. I 
think this in itself will discourage anyone’s participation unless he 
really feels as though he has the capability. I think on this basis we 
are still talking about a hazardous occupation when we start talking 
about speeds, altitudes, and the like that go along with this type of 
aircraft. So I think there are two. things, the evaluation process or 
elimination of pilots under that process and the second, a transition 
from the putt-putt airplane to a jet aircraft for this type of training. 

Senator CHavnz. Senator Ellender, any questions? 

Senator ELLenpeEr. I also want to compliment the general for the 
fine statement he has made. 

General FrrepmMan. Thank you, sir. 


FREQUENT AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Senator DworsHak. Recently we had the crash of that KC-135 
tanker in Massachusetts. A few days ago we had a Globemaster 
crash off the Hawaiian Islands. It seems to me the American people 
are becoming a little jittery over the frequent occurrence of these 
accidents. What is wrong? We have investigative boards. I do 
not know whether they ever make reports, but these crashes continue. 
Are you short of operation and maintenance funds, or what is respon- 
sible? Does not the Air Force have the least idea what is wrong, if 
there is anything wrong, or is it just a normal occurrence we should 
expect? 

General Wessrrer. Of course, the Air Force is concerned with the 
accident rate, and has been for years. I think I should point out that 
the rate per 100,000 flying hours has steadily decreased through the 
years, and is decreasing now. For calendar 1957 we had the lowest 
rate in history. 

Senator DworsuHak. Percentagewise? 

General Wesster. Starting out this year, the percentage rate is 
down from what it has been in the past. We are very much con- 
cerned with the accident rate. We do watch it very closely. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is this due to a deficiency in the training of 
personnel or deficiency in the mechanical capabilities of the craft, or 
what is responsible? 
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CONTRIBUTORY CAUSES TO ACCIDENTS 


General Wexssrer. Well, sir, there are many contributory causes 
to our accidents, of course. There are many reasons. As I men- 
tioned the other day, we are not sure yet just what caused the KC- 
135 crash. The Globemaster which you mentioned involved a ma- 
teriel failure on one engine and the pilot was unable to maintain 
altitude. 

Senator Dworsnak. The Air Force is concerned, then, about doing 
something to minimize these accidents? 

General Wester. That is certainly true. 

Senator DworsHax. And getting greater proficiency and safety? 

General WessterR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington, General Friedman, as you 
know, has discussed operation and maintenance funds. Do you care 
to ask him any more questions? 

Senator Symineton. I would, Mr. Chairman. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


General, how much money did you ask the Department of Defense 
for, for maintenance and operation funds? 

General FrrepMan. Our initial request was for $4,260 million. 

Senator Symineron. How much were you allowed? 

General FrrepMan. $4.1 billion. 

Senator Symineton. By the Department of Defense? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Was that what they recommended to the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

General FrrepMan. That was the recommendation to the Bureau, 
sir. 

Senator Symineton. The Bureau did not cut that figure? 

General FrrepmMan. No, sir; they did not. 

Senator Symineron. So that you are getting nearly all of the main- 
tenance and operation funds that you asked for; is that correct? 

General FrirpMaNn. As contained in the President’s budget, that 
is correct, sir. If our reclama stands in the Senate, sir, we would 
wind up with $4,095 million. 

Senator Symrneron. You asked for $4.2 billion; you got $4.1 billion? 

General FrimepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Was that cut in the House? 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir; the House recommended a reduction 
of $50.1 million. 

Senator Symineron. You are doing much better this year, this way, 
than you did the year before? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. I believe that people are becoming 
more aware of the importance of this appropriation to the combat 
readiness of the force. 

Senator CHavez. Without operation and maintenance, no matter 
what kind of equipment and personnel you have, you could not operate? 

General FriepMaAn. That is right, sir. Otherwise, you just have 
facilities and equipment. If you can’t put the gas in them and you 
can’t maintain them, you just can’t fly them. 
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Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

Now, I want to get through, if at all possible, with the hearings 
this week. So we are going to meet this afternoon at 2:30. 

General FrrepMANn. Very well, sir. 

Senator Cuoavez. We will stand in recess until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SEssion—2:30 P. M. (Monpay, Juty 7, 1958) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH J. NAZZARO, DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, 
AND BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


BupGet Estimate 


Senator Cuavuz. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and finanemg and object classification data for the 
appropriation ‘Military personnel’ as presented in the original 
budget and in the supplement thereto. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


em and puaneing (original estimate) 


| 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
| | estimate 


1957 actual 


Program by activities: | 
1. Pay and allowances. ___._......................._.-...-.-.|$3,347,988,764 |$3,380,324,000 | $3,323,679,000 
2. Subsistence in kind - -- | 145, 804, 592 148, 895, 000 140, 913, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station | 214,498,498 | 267, 186,000 267, 505, 000 
4. Other costs...........-. iciaworernhwelneupnersaien ciee 5, 275, 570 | 5, 195, 000 | 4, 903, 000 


Total obligations.........__-- dpatataardaed tteiiiehe 3, 713, 657, 424 |3, 801, 600, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers (goods and services provided by | 

SOE te FOE sini cccchncnstinep=incswecesosanase EE 200 Lnaccanseccemes 
Uneobligated balance no longer available i Fi 2B MG Ps sed | 


3, 737, 000, 000 





New obligational authority |3, 720, 675, 000 13, 801, 600, 000 








New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 
Transferred from ‘‘ Military construction, Air Force’’ 
Stat. 178) 


Appropriation (adjusted) \3, 7 720, 675,000 8 801, 600, 000 & 3, 737, 000, 000 


j 





Object classification (original estimate) 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 original 
| estimate 


01 Personal services: Military-.. $c imeestnalcuh Oa Gee 901 | $3, 321, 677, 000 | $3, 236, 293, 000 
02 Travel. : otal 144, 623, 215 | | 178, 938, 000 187, 687, 000 
Transportation of things Get i cad 48, 895, 057 | 56, 635, 000 | 50, 535, 000 
Rents and utility services-_.._- pisdacbascattedeaee 9, 117, 000 | 16, 132, 000 
Other contractual services nishekwen ab sda 21, 125, 226 | 33, 796, 000 34, 870, 000 
Supplies and materials_--- 145, 894, 592 148, 895, 000 | 140, 913, 000 
Lands and structures bam ce aes : 3, 062, 000 | 22, 050, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions bandana das 13, 610 23, 000 23, 000 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims... cited 4, 810, 960 4, 741, 000 | 4, 482, 000 
Interest... _- 451, 000 | 431, 000 398, 000 
Taxes and assessments_.- aéoee — ; 21, 659, 773 4, 285, 000 43, 617, 000 


Total obligations_.._-- Ladsddiaded pcedeeeaabal ey cee | 3, 801, 600, 000 | 3, 737, 000, 000 
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Program and financing (revised) 





| 
In budget Revised esti- | Difference 
mate 


Program by activities: 


1. Pay and allowances ‘ $3, 514, 285, 000 to 606, 000 
. Subsistence in kind 140, 913, 000 


. Movements, permanent change of station 267, 505, 000 
. Other costs 903, 5, 170, 000 


Total obligations a 3, 927,873,000 | +190, 873, 000 
Financing: 


New obligational authority - - -- 3, 927, 873, 000 +190, 873, 000 


Object classification (revised) 


In budget Revised esti- Difference 
mate 


$3, 424, 369,000 | +$188, 076, 000 
187, 687, 000 : an 


Personal services: Military.............----.----- a 


2 
= 


_ 


Transportation of things... EeneyS 

Rents and utility services... --------- 3 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials___- 

Lands and structures 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _-------..-...-.-- 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. 

Interest _._ Rien 

Taxes and assessments 


» BBese8 


4,749,000 | +267, 000 
398, 000 |__. 
46, 147, 000 _ +2, 530, 000 


3, 927, 873, 000 +190, 873, 000 


SSenSSSReSS 
2| 88828SS85S8 


> 
i 


Total obligations___.--- 


S 
~ 
w 
I 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General, we are ready for you. 

General Nazzaro. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
the Air Force military personnel program for fiscal year 1959 provides 
for a beginning strength of 875,000 and an ending strength of 850,000. 
The overall man-year average for officers, airmen, and cadets will 
be 864,308. The funds requested in the President’s budget for the 
“Militar y personnel’’ appropriations for fiscal year 1959 to pay, feed, 
clothe, and move these military personnel total $3,737 million. This 
is $65 million less than the amount appropriated for the military 
personnel program in fiscal year 1958. 

At the time this military personnel budget was developed for incor- 
poration in the President’s budget, the end-strength objective for 
fiscal year 1959 was established at 850,000 military personnel. Con- 
sideration was then being given to certain additive requirements such 
as acceleration of the missile unit program and SAC dispersal. Since 
the formulation of the estimates contained in the President’s budget, 
recognition has been given to these additional requirements. “As 
explained to this committee by the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
computation of manning requirements to support these additional 
workloads indicates that the Air Force will experience difficulties in 
staying within the 850,000 end strength program. Nevertheless, my 
presentation is based on the de tailed. program and cost computations 
as reflected in the President’s budget which is associated with the 
850,000 end strength for fiscal year 1959. 

The development of this military personnel budget program was 
predicated on the established force goals, manpower objectives, and 
the latest cost factors. Fund requirements are based upon currently 
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authorized and statutory rates of pay and allowances directly related 
to the man-years, and the procurement, separation, and other travel 
costs of military personnel. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 MILITARY PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


A brief review of the fiscal year 1958 program is essential to an 
evaluation of the fiscal year 1959 military personnel program require- 
ments. The original program for fiscal year 1958, as presented to 
you about a year ago, provided for a beginning strength of 920,700 
and an end strength of 925,000. The funds requested to support this 
program were estimated at $3,840 million. The Congress appropri- 
ated $3,801,600,000, a reduction of $38.4 million. The Secretary of 
Defense in a letter dated July 17, 1957, to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee indicated that, with the lower military strength as ap- 
proved by the President, the reduced amount in this appropriation 
would be adequate to support the lower military personnel program. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY STRENGTH OBJECTIVE 


The military strength objective for end fiscal year 1958 was reduced 
from 925,000 to 875,000, as outlined in previous statements to this 
committee. This net reduction of 50,000 has been accomplished by 
reducing officer strength by 10,500 and airmen strength by 39,500. 
The associated man-year average has decreased by 28,701. 

As a result of the revised strength objectives and the new develop- 
ments experienced in‘ the fiscal year 1958 military personnel pro- 
gram, corresponding adjustments had to be made in the financial 
plan to remain within the amount of funds appropriated. Reduc- 
tions in strength decreased man-year cost items, such as pay and 
allowances. These decreases, however, were partially offset by in- 
creased separation costs since a greater inaher of personnel were 
separated than had initially been programed. Also, an increase in 
the commuted ration rate for enlisted personnel generated increased 
fund requirements. In addition, the permanent change of station 
travel costs for fiscal year 1958 have increased. 

The reduction in military strength objectives has also caused some 
very significant changes in personnel slariae in both the procure- 
ment and the separation area. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, certainly. 

Senator ELLENDER. Because of the decrease from the end strength 
of 925,000 to 875,000, how much were you able to save for 1958? 

General Nazzaro. We saved no money, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. So that it required as much money to take 
= of the reduced force as it did the original number you contem- 
plated? 


COST INCIDENT TO SEPARATING PERSONNEL 





General Nazzaro. Yes, sir, the man-vear average in the prograns, 
going down from 920,000 to 875,000, actually was 893,000. The 
added-cost incident to separating personnel, separation pay, travel 
pay to their homes in reducing this program, actually ate up all the 
money we had. 

Senator ELLENDrER. There was no saving. 
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General Nazzaro. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But there will be in the future, though? If you 
have paid for the separation and you have paid for taking them home, 
all of the expenses incidental to a separation- 

General Nazzaro. Are one-time expenses. 

Senator Cuavez. If you only have 875,000 this year, will not the 
cost be less? 

General Nazzaro. If we had 875,000 this year the cost would be 
iess, but our program this year will go down to 850,000. This is a 
planned program, whereas last year our program was predicated on 
starting with 920,000 and going up to 925,000; we actually had to 
reverse and go down to 875,000. Consequently, many costs were 
generated that were not planned for. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much less money are you asking for this 
year than last year? 

General FrrepMaNn. About $65 million, sir. Also, Senator Ellen- 
der, I should point out as regards the savings in fiscal year 1958, that 
we did not get appropriated the amounts of dollars associated with the 
higher strength figures. 

Senator ELLENDER. You were short just a few million dollars. 

General FrrepMAN. $38.4 million less than the amounts required 
to cover the higher strength in the President’s budget. That, com- 
bined with the factors which General Nazzaro pointed out, brought 
us to a pretty close funding in fiscal year 1958. 

Senator ELLENDER. Moneywise, it was a very small amount com- 
pared to the number of persons that were sent home. 

As you say, it was used up in order to send them home and pay for 
their pay and allowances. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir, in the revised program going down from 
920,000 to 875,000 we had many bases which were closed which 
meant inactivating units and moving many units from one base to 
another. 

OFFICER STRENGTH REDUCTION 


I will cover the officer strength reduction first. Officer procure- 
ment from the Air Force ROTC and other sources was reduced by 
3,300. 

Normal losses were accelerated by allowing 4,450 officers, who indi- 
cated that they did not want a military career, to be separated in 
advance of their normal separation dates. 

Despite these actions, it was still necessary to separate involun- 
tarily approximately 2,400 Reserve officers in order to realize our 
fiscal year 1958 end strength ceiling. To minimize the hardship, a 
policy was adopted whereby those individuals who qualified for maxi- 
mum or near-maximum retired pay would be retired. To obtain the 
remaining number to be separated, major screening actions were taken 
by a board of officers at Headquarters, USAF. The first group con- 
sisted of those individuals whose substandard efficiency or conduct 
had been such as to have become a matter of record in the Department. 
The second group represented those who could be separated with the 
least detriment, in view of the necessity to reduce the personnel 
strength of the Air Force. 
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AIRMEN STRENGTH REDUCTIONS 


As regards airmen, the required strength reductions were attained 
by two types of actions. First, the procurement objective for airmen 
without prior service was reduced by approximately 22,000. In 
addition, approximately 65,000 airmen who have indicated an inten- 
tion not to make the Air Force a career have been released volun- 
tarily up to 6 months in advance of the expiration of their enlistment 
contract. 

The Air Force has continued its program in fiscal year 1958 to iden- 
tify and separate airmen who have demonstrated a lack of ability to 
absorb normal training. About 5,000 airmen in this category will be 
separated. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Significant downward adjustments in strength objectives in fiscal 
year 1958 which I have just discussed have had a direct impact on our 
permanent change of station (PCS) program. Increased PCS travel 
costs are being experienced in fiscal year 1958 due to the higher number 
of personnel being separated, involving more travel than had initially 
been programed. 

Aggressive programs previously initiated to control and reduce 
PCS travel requirements have been continued. Special attention has 
been given to assignment policies, procurement and training plans, 
Overseas manning and extension of tours of duty in order to assure 
maximum stability of our force. There has been a continuous down- 
ward trend in the total number of PCS moves since 1955 but we are 
now approaching an irreducible minimum until we attain better re- 
tention of skilled personnel. The majority of moves each year result 
primarily from the turnover of personnel. For instance, in fiscal year 
1959 we expect to have 452,060 moves in connection with the procure- 
ment, training, and separation of personnel. This is 51 percent of the 
total PCS moves programed. 

In order to minimize PCS travel costs, the Air Force has instituted 
various travel economy actions. For example, in those overseas 
areas where Government furniture is available, shipments of house- 
hold goods have been limited to minimum essential personal items. 
In the redeployment of units, where it is operationally feasible, units 
are moved at less than full strength in order to utilize to the maximum 
extent possible the personnel already assigned at the new locations. 
Extensions of overseas tours of duty, where possible, are encouraged. 
Overseas PCS travel requirements have been reduced by approxi- 
mately $3.8 million per year for each year since the initiation of the 
“Voluntary overseas tour extension program” in February 1954. 
During this time 64,000 military personnel have extended their over- 
seas tours of duty by an average of 9 months. 


RETENTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Before proceeding further, I would like to discuss briefly a major 
problem which has been facing the Air Force and certainly the problem 
which is most critical in the area of personnel planning; that is the 
retention of officers and airmen who possess the essential qualifications. 
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Our difficulty in retaining adequate numbers of young officers and 
airmen who possess critical skills has been presented to the Congress. 
In attaining the objective of providing the maximum return on the 
funds appropriated for the defense of our Nation, it is essential that 
the quality and capability of our military personnel force be commen- 
surate with the technological advances and requirements of airpower. 
We are gratified that the Congress has responded by enacting legisla- 
tion that increases the pay sc hedules and provides for specific increases 
in the areas of greatest skill and responsibility. We are confident that 
this added incentive will enable the Air Force to retain many more 
of the skilled individuals than would otherwise have been possible. 
From this, we expect to attain a degree of selectivity not available in 
the past years. It is our firm intention that this greater selectivity 
be used in a manner that will raise the quality of Air Force personnel 
and thereby increase overall effectiveness of the force. We are con- 
fident that the support given us by the Congress will prove to be a 
sound investment. 
NEW MILITARY PAY BILL 


Senator ELLenperR. In that connection, General, as I recall, the pay 
bill suggested an increase of from 6 to as much as 40 percent in pay 
raise and a certain amount of the money appropriated was to be used 
to give special attention to special skills. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. A certain amount of money appro- 
priated to to be used to give special attention to special skills. 

Senator ELLenper. Let us forget about the amount we provided 
for special skills. 

To what extent will this other assist and how do you expect to 
accomplish it? In other words, what will be your yardstick in measur- 
ing the amount to be given to certain officers or enlisted men to keep 
them in the service? 

General Nazzaro. The actual pay rates, Senator, are established 
by law. 

Senator ELLenver. The pay raise, as I remember, is from 6 to 40 
percent. Now, have you any leeway in saying who is going to get a 
greater amount of pay than the other? 


INCREASED PAY FOR CRITICAL SKILLS 


General Nazzaro. As regard officers, the pay rate they get is by 
grade and years of service and that is fixed by law. 

As regards the critical skills in the airmen area, we are authorized 
to give them additional pay increase based on their proficiency. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is just a small amount. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I remember, it only takes about $40 million 
out of the total $580 million to take care of the proficiency pay, so 
that does not give you much leeway. 

General Nazzaro. In the fixed pay rates we have no leeway. 

We have leeway only in the proficiency pay rates for airmen. 

Senator E:tenper. I am sorry to hear that you do not have more 
flexibility for proficiency pay. 

General Frrmpman. In the Air Force appropriation, out of the pay 
raise affecting the Regular Air Force, it runs $190 million. 
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Senator ELLENDrER. That is for the total. 
General FrirepmMan. That is right. 

Senator E.utenper. [ still feel that more of that total should have 
been applied to proficiency pay. 

Senator Cuavez. They told us that was one of the reasons for the 
increased pay. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is the way I understood it, too. 

Senator Cuavez. That it would be the incentive that would retain 
the personnel. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Exactly. That is what I thought. 

General Nazzaro. May I comment on that? 

Senator ELLENDER. I wish you would. I thought the primary 
purpose of the pay raise was to retain the skilled people. The bill 
was a bit misleading. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word on that? 

I can speak from a legislator’s standpoint at least. Let me assure 
you in the first place, Senator, there was no one misled about it. 
This bill was filed and it had accompanying reports and tables. It 
had everything that the skill of an unusually good staff could prepare 

Senator ELLenper. I am sorry if I gave the impression about 
being misled. 

It was misleading. 

CORDINER ._ REPORT 


Senator Stennis. | know you meant no reflection on the committee. 
But if I may make a brief statement as to what the bill set out to do 
and what it finally turned into and what actually happened: The 
bill was originally based on the Cordiner report, that we were going 
to abolish longevity entirely—you know, the number of years in 
service—and set the pay more or less on the rank; that is, all majors 
would draw the same thing, at least to start with, and so forth. 

That is a complicated part. And they started out with the claim 
that they were going to save $5 billion. 

Well, that never was proven in any way and it was so abandoned in 
the proof: But anyway, the House selected a kind of halfway prop- 
osition between the Cordiner report and the old scale. 

Of course, the services were very strong for the House bill as soon 
as it was passed. 

Mr. Cordiner also came out and approved the House bill in sub- 
stance. There was a provision, though, that created this special 
fund, not for officers but for enlisted men, men of skill, and it created 
two new ranks and provided a scale of additional pay, $50 a month 
for one group, $100 a month for another group, and $150 for the third 
group. 

That could apply to any rank, anyone, whether he was a leader or 
what, if he had this particular skill. 

Now, I think that will do some good. That is an opening up of a 
new category. That is the fund you refer to where there is discretion. 





RESPONSIBILITY PAY FOR OFFICERS 


Also in the bill was a provision that created what we call responsi- 
bility pay for officers. Now, the services objected to that. Most of 
the individual officers objected to that. The Senate put that in over 
opposition, you might say, of the services. That is, according to their 
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testimony. The conferees accepted it. So there is in the law now 
for the first time two provisions for discretionary pay whereby, if 
they will, they can administer it according to those skills and according 
to responsibility. It is hoped that that will be the forerunner of 
largely a new system of pay altogether. 

It is one of those matters where a legislative creature has to crawl 
before it can walk and then walk before it can run. 

1 think there is a great deal in what you say about it but it was 
absolutely impossible to make that total switch all at once. 

As I say, according to the ones I have talked to and heard testimony 
from, they did not want the provision in there, this special pay for 
officers. 

The only reason they were against it was because it would be hard 
to administer. 

Well, that was not answer enough. I think they will do a pretty 
good job in administering. 


REDUCTION IN TRAINING COST 


Also, there was a promise that there would be a great reduction in 
training cost. Ido not know how that will work out a great reduction 
in training cost. You retain these men and thereby you do not have 
to train so many new ones. 

The next promised reduction was that there would be an effort 
made to keep from moving people around so much. Now that is 
what we were told in these hearings, that you found out that you just 
had to do something to keep this travel cost, household goods, freight 
and everything, from accumulating such enormous bills ev ery year, 
and this would produce stability and reduce this kind of cost. 

Another thing was that it was anticipated there would be a reduced 
number of personnel from year to year. That has been gradually 
going down as you see reflected here in these figures. But “this new 
pay bill distinctly has innovations in it and I personally believe and 
hope strongly that it lays the groundwork for a new system altogether. 

I gave you that little special statement here as to the purpose. 
These news items, magazines, newspapers, were propaganda put out 
in favor of this bill which really did not tell all the truth about it. 


ADDED COMPENSATION FOR EFFICIENT OFFICERS 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, as you understand the law or the pay 
bill as it has been enacted, outside of this $50 million that we are 
talking about for special skills, to what extent can you compensate 
an officer, let us say one who has been there 15 years in contrast to a 
man who has been there 10 years who can do better work than the 
fellow who has been there 15 years? Is there any way by which you 
can compensate the fellow who has been there the shorter period of 
time? 

General Nazzaro. Not in terms of direct pay but in terms of 
selection for promotion. If the one who has been there a shorter 
time turns out to be better in the long run— 

Senator Srennis. You start out in the negative. Do you not have 
two ways to pay this man, special pay? If he is an enlisted man you 
have this proficiency pay. If he is an officer, you have this responsi- 
bility pay, do you not? 
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General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; we do. We are not employing respon- 
sibility pay as yet. We are running very extensive studies on that in 
order to get the exact positions that we want to apply responsibility 
pay to. 

Senator ELLENDER. How long will it take you to work that out? 

General Nazzaro. I[ assure you we are working it out at full speed. 
We have worked out the airmen’s specialty pay so that it can apply 
this year. 

Senator ELLENDER. It ought to be done as soon as possible. 

Senator Stennis. I hope so. There is a lot of opposition to it in 
the services. 

Senator ELLenprER. I understand that. I found that out after 
the bill was enacted. It was unanimously voted for. 

Senator Stennis. If you had had time to ask me I would have told 
you everything I knew about it. I was not pleased with the bill. 

Senator ELLenpER. I am not trying to blame anybody. I am 
blaming myself. All of us have a heavy load to carry up here and I 
was busy with something else. 

Senator Stennis. It isa very difficult matter. Isat on the hearings 
6 months, and there is a lot I do not understand. But there will be a 
report on it within a year. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think my two colleagues are unduly pessi- 
mistic. I recall we had the legislation providing for unification for 
1946 and we are making some progress. 

In another decade or so we may reach that goal. 

Senator Stennis. This is a difficult subject. 


RATIO OF OFFICERS TO AIRMEN 


Senator ELLENDER. General, in that connection, I would like to ask 
you this question, I notice on page 3—I intended to ask you when you 
were dwelling on the subject—you reduced the officers’ strength by 
10,500 and the airmen’s strength by 39,500. The difference between 
the 2, I figure, is 26 percent that is between officers and airmen. 
What is the correct balance? What goal are you working to percent- 
agewise between officers and airmen? 

General Nazzaro. We, as of now, have required 15.2 percent of the 
total military to be officers. Of 100 military personnel 15.2 percent 
would be officers and 84.8 percent would be airmen. 

Senator ELteNpuR. What has it been in the past? 

General Nazzaro. That is what it has been. This reduction for 
1958 in this past program permits us to retain that ratio. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you reduced 10,500 officers to 39,500 
airmen, the ratio is approximately 1 to 4. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. This is one side of the story, Senator. 
Although we reduced 39,500 in airmen, we put in more airmen that we 
did officers. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. In other words, you balanced it later on, but 
I mean up to the time you did that, was it not greater than 15 percent? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. We remained at 15.2 officers out of 
every hundred military personnel in the Air Force for this past year. 

Senator ELLENDER. You said you increased the airmen? 

General Nazzaro. The end result, Senator, still permitted us to 
have 15.2 officers out of every hundred military personnel. 
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Senator Stennis. What was your answer there? I was looking at 
some other figures. 

General Nazzaro. By the end of June, this past fiscal year, we 
ended our program as we had programed with 15.2 percent officers 
out of every hundred military personnel we had. 

Senator ELLtenpeER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Cuavez. I think the basis of the question by the Senator 
could be covered by page 13 of the House report on this bill. It uses 
the following language: 

The committee looks with concern on the increasing ratio of officers to enlisted 
men. The ratio has increased in all branches of the service. On December 31, 
1951, the ratio was 8.6 enlisted men for each officer. Apparently, as strengths 
are reduced the greatest proportion of reduction is taken in the enlisted ranks. 
An analysis of the ratio of general and flag officers to total military strength shows 
an enormous significant change. The actual number of general and flag officers 
has increased in the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force since the Korean 
war while at the same time the total personnel has declined. In the opinion of 
the committee, the ratio of such high-ranking officers to total personnel is greatly 
out of line. 

For example, on June 30, 1945, the ratio of general and flag officers to the total 

ersonnel was 1 to 5,862. On December 31, 1951, the ratio was 1 to 3,035, and on 

ecember 31, 1957, 1 to 2,027. While restrictive legislation has not been written 
into the bill (and indeed this matter is more specifically for consideration of the 
Committee on Armed Services) the services are directed to bring this ratio to a 
more realistic level and to report to the committee as to the progress made. 

I think that the questioning by Senator Ellender goes or anyway 
that would be a factor in answering the question, well, they are 
declining, the ratio is declining between the officers and the personnel, 
or it is still bigger? 

COMPOSITION OF AIR CREWS 


General Nazzano. I cannot say unequivoeally for the Air Force 
because all of our crews today.are composed mostly of officers. 

In the war we had B-—29’s that had 4 officers and 6 airmen. In 
fact all World War II strategic bombers had a preponderance of 
airmen in the crews. Today our B-47 crews are exclusively officers. 
Ow B-57 crews are exclusively officers. Our interceptor crews are 
exclusively officers. So although you make some reductions you can- 
not have a proportionate reduction in officers compared to airmen. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad you made that statement because it 
clears the matter up for the committee. 

Just giving us a set of figures on so many officers and so many 
nonofficers personnel gives the wrong impression, without realizing 
that on board certain aircraft you have nothing but officers, so the 
ratio is 6 to 0. 

General Nazzaro. That is right, sir. 

Senator CHavez. I am glad you made that statement, General. 

Senator ELttenpeR. I presume that most of your mechanics and 
those who take care of your airplanes and service them are all airmen? 

General Nazzaro. Allairmen. We have some engineer officers who 
guide them and who look after the technical phases. 

Senator Srennis. I am compelled to remark on this subject, what 
little I know about it, this is still out of line and I do not think the 
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yeneral’s explanation is complete to say that these crews are com- 
posed of officers now much more than they used to. How many 
officers would you have in those crews all combined? Just give us a 
rough guess. How many enlisted men have you replaced with officers 
on those crews? 

General Nazzaro. I cannot give you a broad guess 

Senator Stennis. Can you make an éstimate? How many thou- 
sands? 

General Nazzaro. For every B-47 that has replaced the B-29, we 
have reduced the overall crew by 1 officer and at least 6 airmen; that 
is for every B—47 that has replaced the B-29. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many officers are in a B-47? 

General Nazzaro. In the B-47 there are three officers. We used to 
have 4 in a B-29 and 6 airmen. 

Senator Stennis. Now you have three? 

General Nazzaro. Now we have three officers only. We have 
many more B-47’s. 

Senator Srpnnis. You have less per unit than you did have. I 
know you have some more officers maybe flying in these crews than 
you used to have. I.am just trying to get you to estimate. But out 
of 875,000 men that will not run very many. That is not-an explana- 
tion of why your proportion is still so bad. 

Now, the promise was made there, Mr. Chairman, that to pass this 

ay bill they were going to reduce the number of people in the service. 
Now that is down to the facts of life about it. And they cannot do it 
overnight. Iam not trying to unduly rush them, it is a long job and 
it is a matter of individual justice, but I know when we were taking 
that proof, as an illustration—it may be old but it is true—there were 
13,400 colonels in the service, or the equivalent of colonels, during 
World War II, with 13 or 14 million people in the service, and last 
year there were about 14,300 or 14,200, some figure near that, with 
those that we have new. 

As I say, that is a long process but the promise was made here. that 
there will be substantial reductions. The pay bill was based partly 
on those assumptions that there would be a reduction. 

General Nazzaro. That in time we would get improved efficiency 
by retention of better airmen and officers in the service. With im- 
provement in efficiency we hoped that, barring any change in the 
requirements of the service, we would require fewer people. 


FLAG OFFICERS 


Senator Stennis. The number of flag officers is still unrealistic and 
too high, and even though it is permitted by law over in the Armed 
Services Committee that we just put on a committee ceiling and we 
do not approve those nominations that come in unless they are held 
within the committee's ceiling. 

Senator ELLeENDER. General, do I understand that in the B-—47’s 
you have three officers? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. But no airmen? 

General Nazzaro. No airmen at all. 

Senator ELLeENperR. Formerly, in the B-29, you had six airmen. 
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General Nazzaro. Formerly, in the B-29? I was drawing the 
comparison between jet bombers and piston bombers, where we had 
officers and airmen in a crew, today we have exclusively officers. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, you have 3 men aboard the 
plane in contrast to 9 formerly. 

General Nazzaro. In contrast to 10, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about the firing? 

General Nazzaro. The three-man crew takes care of everything in 
the B-47. 

Senator ELLENDER. Pushbutton? 

General Nazzaro. Not quite. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS 


Senator Dworsnak. I notice in your statement it was necessary to 
separate involuntarily 2,400 Reserve officers in order to realize the 
fiscal 1958 end-strength ceiling. Is it not possible that some of 
those 2,400 Reserve officers had capabilities which might justify their 
retention in the service? Are you not losing some very able, skilled 
personnel when you follow that course? 

General Nazzaro. I will answer your question directly with a 
“Yes,” but I would like to qualify that, sir. There is no question in 
my mind that we lost some skilled people. However, under current 
laws, unless we court-martial a Regular officer for cause we could not 
dismiss a Regular officer from the service. So the only flexibility we 
have when we have a reduction in force is to apply this flexibility to 
Reserve officers. 

What we did actually, except for one group which actually had 
their records tabbed—we knew they were below par—the others we 
screened, we received recommendations from all the major commands 
and the boards selected those officers whose loss would cause the 
least detriment to the Air Force. I do not say that these officers 
were necessarily unsatisfactory, but they were the ones, as we had to 
reduce, we could best spare. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED 


Senator DworsHax. What was the total amount of money in- 
volved in that reduction? 

General Nazzaro. I have that for the record, sir. 

Are you referring to money? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. You said it was necessary to remain 
under your end-strength ceiling. Apparently this was essentially a 
matter of budgetary consideration. How much money was it neces- 
sary to save by discharging 2,400 Reserve officers? 

General FrizpMan. There was about $6 million to $7 million 
involved, I believe, Senator. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Senator DworsHak. How much does it cost to operate the Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs? 

General FriepMAN. Sir, our 1959 costs at the Academy are set at 
$19 million. That includes all costs. 

Senator DworsHak. You have about 1,100 or 1,200 cadets. 
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General FrrepMan. That would be our strength. As of now I 
think we are talking closer to 800, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that include the incoming group on 
July 1, 1958? 

General FrrepMaAn. With that incoming group, I think we will be 
talking about 1,200. That is correct, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Now I have a high regard for the graduates 
of our service academies. I know how essential it is to maintain the 
leadership in our services, but it seems to me possibly we are going 
overboard in providing at the top a small handful of officers who 
could not in any conceivable way provide the skilled, trained leader- 
ship we need in the Air Force. On this 2,400 Reserve group, you 
would think that possibly 10 or 15 percent of those might have been 
men who, being coming graduates and trained in the Air Force tech- 
niques and as pilots and probably qualifying for other top pesitions, 
might have been retained for the good of the service. 


CATEGORIES OF OFFICERS RELEASED 


General Nazzaro. Might I explain a point that I think I did not 
make clear enough? In the directive we received we were given a 
ceiling both in officers and airmen which we would attain by June 30, 
1958. That decided the number of officers and airmen we would 
release. 

Senator DworsHax. What were the ranks of most of those 2,400 
Reserve officers you discharged? 

General FrrepMan. Of the 2,000, which excludes 386 officers who 
were retired, we have a breakout 

Senator Cuavez. Read them out. 

General Nazzaro. Four colonels, 86 lieutenant colonels, 361 majors, 
776 captains, 630 first lieutenants, 143 second lieutenants. 

Senator DworsHak. Were many of those pilots? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; we had some pilots among this group. 

Senator DworsHakx. How many? 





TOTAL PILOTS DISCHARGED 


General Nazzaro. I would like to give you a general answer and 
then correct it if I am wrong; 625 pilots. 

Senator DworsHak. Will these discharged pilots sever all connec- 
tions with the Air Force, or will they be encouraged to maintain some 
active training so that their capabilities will be available should we 
require the services of skilled pilots? 

General Nazzaro. I believe, if we have a requirement to recall 
them, sir, we would. I would like to state that all these pilots were 
very, very few in number compared to those we have in the active 
inventory who were recommended by the commands, that, if we were 
going to have a reduction in force, these be the people selected to be 
separated. 

Senator DworsHak. Will they take any Reserve training now, or 
will they discontinue all interest in the Air Force? 

General Nazzaro. They have the prerogative of taking training. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is optional with them? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


26879—58——65 
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Senator DworsnHak. Will it be possible for them to retain their 
longevity, or whatever you call it, in getting a service record by con- 
tinuing their training service, or will it be difficult for them to do that? 

General Nazzaro. I feel reasonably sure they can if thev elected to 
stay on the Inactive Reserve. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is true, is it not, General, that, while we 
may require in casesof global war a large group of highly skilled 
technicians and pilots in the Air Force, likewise, referring to the 
historical pattern, it will be necessary to call in a lot of civilians who 
carry a large share of the tremendous responsibility of waging warfare, 
and only by having a reservoir of such trained, interested personnel, 
including pilots, can we have any assurance of being equipped ade- 
quately to meet any challenge? 

General Nazzaro. You are right, sir, and I believe the next witness 
will further elaborate on that Reserve program to show that we 
believe that, too. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RELEASED OFFICERS AS CIVILIANS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. General, are any of the officers who were separated 
from the military service now with the Department in a civilian 
capacity? 

General Nazzaro. I am at a loss to answer that, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not know. 

Senator CHavez. It is my understanding that many of them retired 
of their own volition and are back in a civilian capacity, possibly 
getting a better salary than they did in the military capacity. . 

General Nazzaro. May I state when they were separated from the 
service we had an elaborate program throughout the Air Force to 
make sure they got the best advice on employment, be it through 
service or through their local boards, any agency that could lead them 
or advise them on where to get employment we made available to 
them. 

Senator Cuavez. Would it be possible for us to get some information 
on the officers he has been referring to, that were separated from the 
military service; how many are back in the Pentagon, under civil 
service or otherwise, working in a civilian capacity? 

General Moore. I will attempt to get that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Former Regular and Reserve officers separated in calendar years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
now employed in the Pentagon (full-time, regular employees only) 
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Former Regular and Reserve officers separated in calendar years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
now employed in the Pentagon (full-time, regular employees only)—Continued 


ARM Y—Continued 
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Former Regular and Reserve officers separated in calendar years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
now employed in the Pentagon (full-time, regular employees only) —Continued 
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Former Regular and Reserve officers separated in calendar years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
now employed in the Pentagon (full-time, regular employees only)—Continued 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Senator Cuavez. All right. Proceed, General. 

General Nazzaro. I would now like to cover the highlights of the 
military personnel program, as reflected in the President’s budget, to 
be financed with funds which we are requesting in the fiscal year 1959 
“Military personnel” appropriation. The decrease in overall military 
strength, which started in fiscal year 1958 will continue through fiscal 
year 1959 when the end-year strength will be 850,000. Such a reduc- 
tion in force, at a time when weapon systems are becoming more 
complex, will further emphasize the need for greater stability of the 
active force by the increased retention of our top-quality personnel. 


OFFICER PROGRAM 


Concerning officers, we will begin fiscal year 1959 with 133,000. 
During the year this strength will decrease by 400 to an end-year 
strength of 132,600. ‘The President’s budget indicated that the dis- 
tribution of our military strength between officers and airmen was sub- 
ject to revision. Such revision has been made and is reflected in the 
program for fiscal year 1959. 


AIRMAN PROGRAM 


As regards the airman program, the total airman and cadet strength 
will be 742,000 at the beginning of fiscal year 1959. In keeping with 
the overall strength reduction, this total will drop to 717,400 by the 
end of the fiscal year. This reduction of 24,600 is being accomplished 
primarily by adjusting the procurement of new and untrained volun- 
teer airmen. Again, in fiscal year 1959, the airman force will be 
carefully screened, and those men who have not progressed normally 
in effectiveness will be involuntarily separated. This action, to- 
gether with selective enlistment and controlled reenlistment, will 
contribute greatly toward improving the quality of our force. 
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STRENGTH REDUCTION IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Senator ELLENDER. General, again here you are reducing your 
officers by 400 in the course of a year and your airmen by 24,600. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. May I explain that? 

Senator ELLENDER. It seems to be all out of proportion. 

General Nazzaro. In order to avoid having a similar RIF as we 
had last year of Reserve officers, we asked for authority to be excused 
from any reduction in force where officers were concerned and hoping 
that in time our normal attrition would bring our officer strength 
back to the same ratio it should be at. 

The Department of Defense O. K.’d that and, as I indicated, the 
President’s budget provided for this. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much would it cost to do that if you did 
as you should rather than spread it over 3 or 4 years that way? 
Because I am looking to your economy and our budget. If we keep 
on spending at the rate we are, as I have said in this very room many 
times, we are going to destroy our own economy. That is what will 
happen, and no matter what kind of Air Force we have it will not do 
us any good if we destroy our own economy. Why spread it over so 
many years? 

General Nazzaro. I believe we will get back to our 15-2 ratio 
within the next few years. 

Senator Stennis. Do you expect a number of retirements at that 
time? 

General Nazzaro. We do. 

Senator Stennis. You have what you call a hump there and a 
great many of these officers will naturally retire within the next 2 or 
3 years. Is that not correct? 

General Nazzaro. We have many Reserve officers who will retire 
in the next 2 or 3 years; those who will have completed 20 years in 
service. We have a reduced pilot program which in effect means 
that many of our Reserve officers who are in a status of 5- or 3-year 
tours are getting out and procurement will be less. So that instead 
of having a reduction in force in the officer category we have asked for 
authority to retain on board those that we could and reduce our 
procurement. 

Senator ELtenprER. Could you not apply that same argument to 
the 24,600 airmen? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir the 24,600 is a reduction in end strength 
of airmen. This is not done by forcefully asking airmen to leave. 
They are people who do not want to stay in service. 

Senator Stennis. In other words, you just put a stretchout in the 
retirement of these officers. You are going to reduce the number not 
by dismissing them, by RIF, but by letting their years accrue and 
then they go out under the retirement plan: is that not correct? 

General Nazzaro. Part of that is correct. 

Some will be permitted to retire in a year or two. Some of them 
will be getting out at the completion of a 3-year tour or 5-year tour. 


If we had to reduce the officer strength we would have to entirely 
release them. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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PILOT AND NAVIGATOR PRODUCTION 


General Nazzaro. I shall touch briefly on our pilot and navigator 
production program. One of the most expensive elements of the 
USAF personnel program is the training of pilots and navigators/ 
observers. For this reason, the Air Force requirement for these highly 
trained young officers is under constant study. During the past year, 
both the pilot and navigator training rates have been reduced. This 
reduction was possible because of the reduced number of wings of 
manned aircraft, and the implementation of a 5-year obligated tour 
for pilot and navigator trainees as opposed to the shorter, 3-year, 
tours formerly required. This 5-year tour will permit longer utiliza- 
tion of pilots and navigators and will permit greater return on the 
training investment. 


HOUSE ACTION ON FISCAL YEAR 1959 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


A reduction of $4,800,000 in the fiscal year 1959 “Military per- 
sonnel” appropriation was made by the House. This reduction was 
designated specifically to be from the “Permanent change of station 
travel costs,’ and represents 1.8 percent of the funds requested for 
this purpose. The Air Force has recently advised this committee 
that no restoration of this reduction is being requested. As a result 
of vigorous management control and economy actions, the Air Force 
has substantially and progressively reduc ed the number of PCS 
moves during the last 4 years. In view of the recent enactment of the 
modernized military pay system by the Congress, it is now anticipated 
that the improved retention and greater stability of our military per- 
sonnel force will further minimize the PCS travel requirements in 
fiscal year 1959. 


ADDITIONAL COST OF MILITARY PAY INCREASES AUTHORIZED BY PUBLIC LAW 
85-422 


Based on the new rate of pay provided in Public Law 85-422 ap- 
proved on May 20, 1958, there is an increased requirement of 
$190,873,000 in this appropriation for fiscal year 1959, In order to 
prov ide for this additional requirement, an amendment to the budget 
estimate for this appropriation was requested by the President in his 
message of June 6, 1958, to the President of the Senate as contained 
in Senate Document 103. This amendment would increase this 
appropriation of $3,732,200,000, as approved by the House, to 
$3 ,923,073,000. This net increase of $190,873,000 will provide the 
additional funds required for military pay increases authorized by 
this public law. 

Senator Eitenper. After this then we will be paying more for 
fewer people. You had 925,000 at the beginning of fiscal year 1958 
and 875,000 at the end of the year. In fiscal year 1959, you will 
only have 850,000. 

General FrirepMaAn. It will cost more than the 875,000. Of course, 
the man-years will be reduced. In other words, in 1959 we are going 
from 875,000 to 850,000. 
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Senator ExLenpER. What I am looking at, General, is the amount 
of money you are asking for; you are requesting $3,923,073,000 for 
850,000 people. Last year for 925,000 you were asking for $3,840 
million. I am looking at the figures. That is almost $100 million 
more. 

General FrrepMan. That is right. However, in the $3,923,073,000 
we are requesting for fiscal year 1959 there is $190,873,000 for military 
pay increases which causes it to be not comparable with the $3,840 
million. What I was pointing out, projecting in the future, however, 
you would expect your man-years to be less. 

This year you are starting at 875,000 and you are going down 
to 850,000. 

Senator ELtenpER. The man-years do not make too much differ- 
ence. I am looking at the cost of it, the amount of the appropriations. 

General Nazzaro. That is right. In this particular appropriation, 
the amount does go up. We hope in time for relatively lower fund 
requirements in other fields by virtue of improved retention, reduced 
training rates. 

Senator ELLenpER. Yes; you will start that about 1960. 

General Nazzaro. We are hoping we can start it next year. 

Senator EtuenpeEr. I hope I am here to see that, I will take my 
hat off to you. 

CONCLUSION 


General Nazzaro. In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that 
we are fully aware that people are the most important and valuable 
asset the Air Force possesses. Technological advances, rather than 
relegating the importance of personnel, place greater emphasis on the 
vital need for highly skilled career manpower. We will continue to 
explore every feasible method to efficiently manage this program 
to achieve the maximum effectiveness in the Air Force. This concludes 
my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that last statement is especially correct. 

Any questions, Senator Stennis? 


RETENTION RATES 


Senator Stennis. I want to see if they have any showing here 
about the retention rate. What is the score on that since you have 
had this military pay increase, the retention of your skilled personnel? 
Do you have any data on that? 

General Nazzaro. Just a moment, sir. 

Senator Stennis. While you are looking for that, I noticed the 
other day some figures that showed that had already started going 
up, the number of retentions, before that bill was passed. 

General Nazzaro. I feel reasonably sure that the recession has had 
a good bit to do with many of our people remaining in. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I thought at the time, but the 
testimony from the military was that it had no effect whatsoever. I 
remember asking that question and then in the next few weeks I read 
where it had had that effect. 

General Nazzaro. In fiscal year 1957, Senator Stennis, for all first 
term airmen we had a reenlistment rate of 36.5 percent. For 1958, 
the first three quarters only, we had 37.6 percent. 
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I would like to qualify this 37.6 and say we have been more selective 
in whom we keep. 

We have at the present time a quality control program underway in 
the Air Force so that merely because a man wants to stay in, if he is 
not contributing anything to improving the Air Force, we do not see 
why we should keep him. 

Irrespective of that, our reenlistment rate is going up. 

To further answer your question, the career airmen, that is, airmen 
who have been in the Air Force beyond their first tour, in fiscal year 
1957 we had a reenlistment rate of 91.4 percent. Again in the first 
three quarters of 1958, we have 91.9 percent. This, too, must be 
qualified with the statement that we are being selective in that area. 

If we have career airmen who are in surplus fields, fields of activity 
that are surplus to our needs, unless they volunteer to go into a more 
critical area, where we need people and where we do not have such a 
high retention rate, we are denying them reenlistment. 

Senator Srennis. You do not have figures for the first 3 months of 
1958? 

General Nazzaro. The first three quarters. 

Senator Stennis. You are talking about fiscal year 1958? 

General Nazzaro. The first three quarters of fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Stennis. You do not have any figures since the bill was 
passed? 

General Nazzaro. We have no figures since March. 


RECRUITING COSTS 


Senator Stennis. What about your recruiting? How much does 
it cost you to recruit a man? Do you have any figures on that? 

General Nazzaro. Approximately $176 per airman. 

Senator Stennis. Is that all? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I am very glad to hear that. 

Back to the recruiting, what do you charge up to recruiting when 
you say $176 each? What are the main items that you charge? 

General FrizpMaN. Sir, I can give you a breakdown on that. The 
total cost for fiscal year 1959 we are projecting at about $14 million. 
Now, included in that total would be military pay for about $11 
million, the pay of civilians another $320,000, advertising, printing, 
and reproduction, including advertising costs budgeted and funded 
by the Department of the Army would be a million dollars, travel of 
our permanent party and the applicants would be $500,000, rentals, 
that is for our recruiting stations in combination with the Army 
where that is possible, $220,000. Utilities, $25,000. The mainte- 
nance and operation of vehicles, $565,000. Communications, 
$285,000; and then miscellaneous costs, any number of items, about 
$330,000. This would give us about a $14 million cost. 

Senator Stennis. That is a very complete breakdown. $11 million 
of the $14 million is represented by the salaries of the personnel 
employed? 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct, sir. It would be about $3 


million, shall we say, in operating costs, including the operation of 
vehicles. 
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Senator Stennis. Now you have that figure of $176 per person. 
What persons were you counting, your new recruits, those that enlist 
or do you count a man when he reenlists? 

General Nazzaro. The number enlisted from scratch. 

Senator Stennis. New men? 

General Nazzaro. New men. 

Senator Stennis. You do not add those that reenlist? 

General Nazzaro. No, because they almost all do it at the base. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Senator Stennis. Now have you any figures here to show that you 
have saved some money in this travel cost? When I say travel cost, 
I mean moving families, household goods, and so forth, from one 
assignment to another. 

Maybe you might have something comparable to a preceding 
period? 

General FriepMAN. I believe we do. Perhaps while these gentle- 
men are looking for their figures, we have reduced costs in the area 
of furniture, for instance, movement of household goods. As the 
Senator probably knows, the Air Force has gone into a furniture 
procurement program; this we are about to complete in the overseas 
areas. This saves considerable on the movement of that material. 

As regards PCS movements, I believe General Nazzaro has some 
statistics on that. 


TOTAL MOVEMENTS OF PERSONNEL 


General Nazzaro. I can give you an indication of the trend by 
numbers. In fiscal year 1956, we had 1,141,000-plus moves. 

In fiscal year 1957 we had 927,000-plus moves. 

In fiscal year 1958 we had 909,000-plus moves. 

In fiscal year 1959 we are programing 893,000 plus moves. 

Senator Stennis. How were you able to reduce it from 1,141,000 
to 893,000? 

General Nazzaro. Part of this has been through permitting over- 
seas tour extensions. We reduced 64,000 moves since February 1954 
just in that area. We are assigning many school graduates directly 
to overseas vacancies rather than sending them to the ZI station first, 
to serve a short term, and then sending them overseas. 

Overseas returnees are being assigned to fill new ZI requirements 
as much as we can rather than making moves between commands; 
and the ZI units are being moved at less than full strength, if the 
balance of the personnel are available at the new location. 

Senator Stennis. Relatively, do you not think that is a good 
showing you are making there? 

General Nazzaro. I think so, sir. Had it not been for this reduc- 
tion in program last year, and I might add, were it not for the $23 
million that are in this program area now for reimbursing the MATS 
industrial fund, our 1959 request would be considerably less for 
PCS moves. 

Senator Stennis. I think that is an illustration where you have 
demonstrated you can do something about these things. Someone 
must have concentrated on that and worked at it, just kept whittling 
it down. I believe you have strengthened your forces, too. It is not 
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commonsense to move them around so much. I commend you for 
what seems to be a good job. 
General Nazzaro. Thank you, Senator. 


WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Senator ELLenpEeR. What is the limitation on the weight of the 
personal effects an officer or private can take to his overseas station? 

General Nazzaro. If I understand your question correctly, if the 
quarters are furnished overseas he is authorized 2,000 pounds for 
personal effects, so to speak, personal needs, whether it is clothing, 
linens, or silverware, or whatever he needs to take. 


TRANSPORTATION OF VEHICLES 


Senator Stennis. Are they permitted to take a car over or any 
kind of vehicles? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; in Overseas areas we permit our officers 
and senior airmen to take over automobiles and transport it for them. 
We find in many of these areas unless they have their own vehicles, 
it is pretty difficult to move around. 

Senator Cuavez, I heard a former officer tell me about an officer 
in Germany who is sending his wife’s piano to be repaired in the 
United States and taken back. 

General Nazzaro. I do not know about that, sir, and if I knew I 
would take personal action to see that it was not done. 

Senator ELLENDER. You said 2,000 pounds. 

On page 39 of this bill it is stated that— 

No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be available for ex- 
pense of transportation, packing, crating, temporary storage, drayage, and 
unpacking of household goods and personal effects in excess of 11,000 pounds 
net in any one shipment. 

General Nazzaro. This is for personnel who take their entire house- 
hold effects who are going to areas where they have to live either in a 
community or quarters that have no furnishings in them. The 
2,000-pound limitation is a restriction imposed on the weight for those 
people who are going to an overseas area where they will be assigned 
to Government quarters, furnished. 

General FriepMan. That is an Air Force administrative limitation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then there are 5% tons that can be taken in- 
stead of 2,000 pounds? 

General Nazzaro. That is the maximum authorized for senior 
officers going to unfurnished quarters. 

Senator ELLenpER. That is quite a bit of luggage for 2 years’ duty. 

Senator Stennis. What is the average tenure of service overseas? 

General Nazzaro. It runs anywhere from 12 months to 3 years 
and in many places we encourage 4 years. We have the tours pretty 
well standardized among the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

For example, in Korea the Air Force permits 12 months, in North 
Africa 2 years, in Germany and France 3 years with extension privi- 
leges. In fact, extension privileges in north Africa not to exceed 4 
years. In Spain 3 years with extension privilege. In the United 
Kingdom it is 3 years with extension privilege. 

Senator Stennis. If they go for 1 year you do not permit them to 
take household goods or an automobile? 
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General Nazzaro. In the 1-year tour they go unaccompanied. 
Senator Stennis. Thank you. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. R. A. GRUSSENDORF, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES, AND LT. COL. WILLIAM 
E. ATWATER, PROFESSIONAL AND EDUCATION DIVISION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


BupeGet EstiMatTE 


General FrrepMAN. The next item is Reserve personnel and that 
will be covered by Maj. Gen. R. A. Grussendorf, Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Reserve Forces. 

Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the 
appropriation titled ‘Reserve personnel,’’ including the data on the 
amendment to the budget. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Program and financing (original estimate) 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 original 
estimate 


| | 








Program by activities: 














Rar SN NONNND os dc dob donee Bibiedane diate $40, 504, 278 $43, 692, 000 $43, 772, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates_.............--------- 5, 442, 239 | 6, 308, 000 | 6, 728, 000 
Total obligations__ _. te dit 45, 946, 517 | 650,000, 000, 50, | 500, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. __..-.--- 13, 353, 483 | 3, 000, 000 | _- 3 

ee ales angen 
INOW Gpawational anGerity 2... ence ncc coe ctcnwscacn 59, 300, 000 | 53, 000, 000 50, 500, 000 
—E senabiaii tenth — > |= = == 

New obligational authority: 

SREIINED .hath c edabaadn hte daod hemline 59, 300, 000 55, 000, 000 50, 500, 000 
Transferred to ‘“‘Air Force industrial fund” (71 Stat. 430) _-| oo et 7 a 
Appropriation (adjusted) .........-.....-..--.----..---- 59, 300, 000 53, 000, 000 | 50, 500, 000 





Object classification (original estimate) 




















1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 original 

estimate 
dint iE snobs i — 
Gi Personnel services: Military... .........c.ccncocnnscccces- $41, 797,383 | $42, 576,000 $43, 296, 000 
Sh BR Bch Shlcintin ontethmciiaenas $66 -0kbneena 2, 240, 507 3, 012, 000 3, 089, 000 
i nL ING oo in cba ccdnscaresonenascebéuenn 1, 642, 668 4, 063, 000 3, 760, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insur: ance Claims......-.--------- | 12, 052 51, 000 57,000 
15 Taxes and In cbt eensecbabdiauddidsasaddshoceeod 253, 907 298, 000 298, 000 
RRR os ss cok. xqumarienannesaned dn | 45,946,517 | 50,000, 000 | 50, 500, 000 

} 





Program and financing (revised) 


In budget Revised Difference 





estimate 
Program by activities: 
Be BERENS OO OI NONIEE..0. 3g dincestcinnictactedpntbiibunnncthin $43, 772, 000 $47, 018, 000 +-$3, 246, 000 
pg ee eee eee 6, 728, 000 Oy Fe Noe taligm accompa 
REI i csnsin kath na incendie PO aan oka 50, 500, 000 53, 746, 000 +3, 246, 000 


Financing: 
DeOW Oueetenal GUTROFIEY .... . oon nna dn sapmecsaenees 50, 500, 000 53, 746, 000 +3, 246, 000 
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Object classification (revised) 


In budget Revised 
est 





imate 
01 Personal services: Military.......................-.-.--.. $43, 296,000 | $46, 510, 000 
GE TUB icv nsdctntnsiscbouieRsencedsscniseiamebonentla 3, 089, 000 3, 089, 000 
GO. Srupplies amd MAGIA. siraccnccccsscnnctinnchqaansbous 3, 760, 000 3, 760, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims...............-. 57, 000 57, 000 
ee Et 298, 000 330, 000 
Petal CRM QAIONS...ndcciscisiesocdssLcbbneodicapsabdadades 50, 500, 000 53, 746, 000 +3, 246, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, sir. 

General GrussenporF. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: I am pleased to appear before your committee to present the 
Air Force request for funds to support the pay and allowances; travel, 
clothing, and subsistence requirements for the Air Force Reserve and 
the AF ROTC during fiscal year 1959. Costs, other than those pro- 
vided for in the Reserve personnel appropriation, which are incident 
to the overall support of the Air Force Reserve and AF ROTC are 
integrated into the Active Force fiscal program and therefore are sub- 
mitted and justified as a portion of the overall Air Force fund requests, 
within applicable appropriation areas. 

Within the fiscal year 1959 Reserve personnel appropriation request 
we are requesting $53,746,000, of which $47,018,000 is for support of 
the Air Force Reserve, and $6,728,000 is for the AF ROTC. These 
fund amounts are the result of mathematical computations of statu- 
tory rates applied to our planned fiscal year 1959 Air Force Reserve 
and AF ROTC personnel programs. I shall discuss these programs 
in turn: 

AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Chairman, as Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, I 
am responsible for monitoring the policies and programs of both the 
Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. General Wilson, 
Chief of the Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau, will 
also appear before your committee to present the fund request for 
the Air National Guard; for this reason, I shall confine my remarks 
to the Air Force Reserve component of our Air Reserve Forces. 


MISSION 


The Air Force Reserve is 1 of the 2 components which constitutes 
the Air Reserve Forces of the United States Air Force; the other 
being the Air National Guard. These components as a force have 
the assigned mission of augmenting the Active Force on D-day with 
equipped and trained units in support of Air Force war plans; and for 
providing trained individuals to augment Active Force units on 
D-day and/or fill positions in the Air Force, made vacant by attrition, 
subsequent to D-day. The “Individual Requirement” of the stated 
mission is unique to the Air Force Reserve as the Air National Guard 
has only an assigned unit requirement. 

Within the framework of the overall mission of the Reserve Forces, 
the Air Force Reserve is assigned the requirement. for 15 troop 
carrier wings comprising 45 squadrons; 55 support-type units, con- 
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sisting of 5 Air Rescue Squadrons and 50 nonflying units. Addition- 
ally, this component is assigned the requirement for some 180,000 
trained and ready individuals to augment the Active Force on D-day 
This latter requirement, entailing individuals of all ranks and skills, 
represents the largest element personnelwise, in the Air Force Reserve. 


PERSONNEL RESOURCES 


The Reserve personnel resource, a major potential in support of 
the Air Force Reserve mission, increased some 83,000 individuals 
during fiscal year 1957 over the previous year. This increase was 
due primarily to the input of individuals released from the Active 
Force with remaining service obligations, as provided for in the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

As of April 1, 1958, we had on our rolls 469,000 individuals consisting 
of 236,000 Ready Reservists, and 233,000 in the standby categories 
(numbers rounded). 

A continuing increase in Reserve personnel resources is forecast 
through fiscal year 1959. For example, during this period, it is 
estimated that a total of 92,500 airmen with remaining service obli- 
gations will leave the Active Service. This input represents a sub- 
stantial pool from which voluntary participants can be recruited into 
the ready unit and individual programs of the Air Force Reserve. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1958 the Air Force received $55 million within the 
Reserve personnel appropriation, of which $47,400,600 was applicable 
for support of the pay and allowances, travel, clothing and subsistence 
requirements of the Air Force Reserve. These funds were based on 
the needs of a Reserve program structure comprising 24 tactical 
wings, 62 support-type units, and a requirement for 147,000 trained 
individuals. 

During the past year far-reaching studies were made to aline the 
force structure of the Reserve Forces with Air Force war plan needs. 

These studies revealed that there were units within the Reserve 
Forces that were not required to support Air Force needs, and that 
in general a more specialized and better equipped Reserve Force would 
be a greater asset to the overall mission of the Air Force. 

As a result of these findings, the Air Force Reserve was adjusted 
from its 24 troop carrier/fighter bomber wing structure to a new all 
troop carrier 15 wing structure. Similarly its support unit structure 
was reduced from 62 units to 55. However, our assigned requirement 
for trained augmentation individuals has been increased from 147,000 
to 180,000. It is in support of this adjusted program structure that 
we are requesting for fiscal year 1959 the amount of $47,018,000. 


SERVICE OBLIGATIONS OF RESERVISTS 


Senator ELLENDER. General, you speak of remaining service obliga- 
tions by the reservists. Is that in time? 

General Grussenporr. Yes, sir. That is their 8-year obligation, 
they serve a 4-year enlistment. They are out with 4 additional 
years of service obligation. 
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Senator ELLENDER. So by joining the Reserves they complete their 
8 years? 

General GrussenporrF. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much service do they render during that 
period of time. 

General GrussenporrF. There is no forced participation required. 
They are assigned, depending on their place of residence when they 
leave the service. Their records go to the nearest unit there. They 
are contacted. They are urged to participate on a voluntary basis 
either in a unit program or in an individual program. 

Senator ELLeNpER. That is done according to a plan you have 
developed? 

General GrussenporF. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. Thank you. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 OBJECTIVES 


General GrussEenporF. At this time all 15 troop carrier wings as- 
signed to the Air Force Reserve are in being, and 42 of the required 
45 organic squadrons are activated. Similarly all of the assigned 55 
support units are in being with the exception of 16 medical units. 
By the end of fiscal year 1959, we will have activated all of these 
units. 

We now have a total of 144,000 individuals assigned to the unit 
and individual programs of the Air Force Reserve. Of this number 
64,000 are active voluntary participants, 60,000 of whom are in a 
drill pay status; and 80,000 individuals of the total assigned are 
selectively assigned. 

SELECTIVE ASSIGNMENT 


I should like to explain briefly the term ‘Selective assignment.”’ 
This is a procedure whereby individuals recently released from the 
Active Force, with remaining service obligations, are screened against 
vacancies within our unit and individual program, which we have 
been unable to fill with volunteer individuals. Individuals found to 
be well qualified in required skills, and considered available for duty 
in the event of an emergency are placed in a selective assignment 
against a required vacancy which exists within a reasonable distance 
of their homes. While in this status, these individuals are not re- 
quired to participate in training but they are encouraged to do so. 
This assignment procedure serves well as an expedient for manning 
our Reserve requirements, should an emergency occur prior to our 
achieving desired voluntary participant manning. 


“ 
ASSIGNMENTS TO THE READY PROGRAMS” 


By the end of fiscal year 1959 we expect to have some 180,000 
individuals assigned to the ready programs of the Air Force Reserve. 
Of this number we plan a total paid strength of 75,500; 25,100 of 
this strength being within our unit program and 50,400 within the 
individual program. 

Senator ELLenperR. Are these units trained so that they can per- 
form on their own or are they placed with other units or will they 
be placed with other units in case of conflict? 
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General GrussenporF. Each one of the 15 wings and 45 squadrons 
within those 15 wings has a definite preplanned D-day assignment, 
primarily with the Tactical Air Command. 

Senator ELLenper. They will be able to perform on their own? 

General GrussenporrF. Yes, sir, they become part of the Active 
Force on D-day. During peacetime they train throughout the 
country at Reserve bases but in support of the Air Force war plan 
or mission that they will have. 

Senator Cuavez. They will be ready for D-day? 

General GrussENDoRF. Yes, sir. 


AIRMEN-OFFICER RATIO 


Senator ELtenpEeR. Have you a system worked out whereby the 
percentage of airmen will be so much and officers so much, along the 
same ‘ines as we discussed here a while ago, wherein the officers will 
be 15.2 to each 100 enlisted men? 

General Grussenporr. I believe the answer to your question is 
*‘ves,” we follow the same table of organizations that Regular units do. 

Senator ELttenper. Thank you. 


TRAINING 


General GrussenporF. Training to perform assigned wartime 
assignments is the principal peacetime concern of our Air Force 
Reserve. 

I should like to discuss briefly the training we are conducting. As 
a preface to this discussion, I emphasize that the training we give our 
air reservists is conducted under the same criteria and standards, 
including minimum flying-hour requirements, as Active Force training. 
This means that all of our people undergo much the same training 
techniques as their counterparts in the Active Establishment. 

Basically, training with the Air Force Reserve is conducted in two 
categories— unit training and individual training. 


UNIT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Training with Air Reserve units consists of organic unit training, 
individual on-the-job training and service school training in various 
specialty fields. Unit training and on-the-job training are accomp- 
lished during inactive duty training assemblies and during annual 
unit active duty training periods. Service school training for our 
unit personnel is received through individual attendance at Active 
Force service schools at which quotas are made available to the 
Air Force Reserve. 

Tactical flying training of our aircraft crews is conducted throughout 
the year on the basis of a minimum of 125 flying hours. Pilots and 
aircrews of flying units are authorized 36 paid drills for flying pro- 
ficiency in addition to the 48 paid drills and 15 days of active-duty 
training authorized annually to Reserve-unit members. All told, we 
now have some 21,000 individuals actively participating in our flying 
and support unit training programs. 

I would like to point out that during fiscal year 1959 we anticipate 


utilizing some 237,000 aircraft-hours in the training of our pilots and 
aircrews. 
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INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


The requirement for trained individuals in the Air Force Reserve 
is based on the needs of the major air commands for personnel aug- 
mentation in the event of D-day. The Reserve individual training 
program is directed toward meeting this requirement by providing 
training elements designed to satisfy the reservist’s needs for main- 
taining his previously acquired military proficiency. We conduct 
our individual training program in two categories. 

First, those individuals with mobilization assignments to a given 
command, who are within the capability of the commands concerned 
to train, receive their training by on-the-job performance in the actual 
assignment positions which they will fill in the event of D-day. We 
now have approximately 9,000 individuals undergoing this manner of 
training. 

Next, those individuals required to satisfy the attrition requirement 
of the Air Force subsequent to D-day together with those individuals 
having a mobilization assignment with a major command but who, 
because of the location of his domicile cannot be trained by the com- 
mand of assignment, are trained by the Continental Air Command in 
the 93 Air Reserve individual training centers located throughout 
the United States. We now have 31,000 individuals undergoing 
training at these traming centers. The training authorized for these 
individuals will vary from 24 paid drills, with 15 days’ annual active- 
duty training, to 15 days’ active-duty training with no paid drill 
periods depending upon the individual’s need for training. 


SPECIAL (ACTIVE DUTY) TOURS AND SCHOOL TRAINING 


An important adjunct to the inactive-duty drills and annual 15 
days’ active-duty training authorized Ready Reserve trainees are the 
special (active-duty training) tours provided for selected officers and 
airmen. These tours, which extent up to 90 days’ duration, are for 
such purposes as participating in joint airborne maneuvers, air-rescue 
alerts overwater flight training, and logistical airlift missions. 

During fiscal year 1959 it is projected that special tours, for purposes 
indicated, will be required for 10,800 officers and 3,100 airmen. In 
this period 6,200 officers and airmen, for example, will participate in 
logistical airlift and overwater training flights. The average tour for 
overwater training flights is 4 days, whereas logistical airlift tours 
average 14 days. 

A further supplement to conducted inactive-duty training is pro- 
vided through our schools program. This training opportunity is 
extended to selected reservists in order that they may become better 
qualified to fill their D-day assignments. School courses offered vary 
in length from 10 to 300 days. An example of courses open to re- 
servists are: The Air War College, the Command and Staff School, 
the Squadron Officers School, and the various Air Force courses 
pertinent to flying and technical training. In fiscal year 1959, 4,850 
Reserve officers and 975 airmen are programed to participate in 
school training. 

BASES AND EQUIPMENT 


Instrumental and vital to the achievement of our Air Force Reserve 
programs are the factors of bases and equipment. 


26879—58——_66 
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Since the inception of our postwar Reserve, inadequacy of bases 
and facilities has affected our overall progress. Facility construction 
for the Air Force Reserve did not get underway, to an effective degree, 
until fiscal year 1956. This delay was due to instability in programs, 
and inability, in a number of cases, to consummate required usage 
agreements. 

Once started, however, progress has continued so that, up to the 
present, a total of $58,560,000 has been expended for Air Force 
Reserve facilities. Of the 37 flying bases required to support our 
flying units, 34 are in operation with essential operational facilities. 
The remaining 3 bases required are under construction and will be 
completed during fiscal year 1959. The 93 training centers required 
to support the individual training program are in operation. Only 
five of these latter facilities have been provided by new construction; 
we have, however, commenced construction of a sixth one at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. In summation, we now have a framework of facilities 
which are capable of supporting minimum operational and training 
needs. 

Closely related to the facility factor is the matter of equipment and 
general supplies. Except for clothing, all of these needs are met from 
the inventories of the active establishment. Considering the exten- 
sive reorganization and conversions which have taken place in our 
Reserve-wing units during this year, commendable progress has been 
achieved in reequipping in line with new requirements. For example, 
our flying units have approximately 55 percent of their authorized 
equipment, other than aircraft. Sufficient C-119 aircraft are avail- 
able to insure the equippage of all units with this single-type aircraft 
by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

Individual clothing required to support the Air Force Reserve is 
procured with funds ‘provided within the “Reserve personnel’”’ appro- 
priation and issued to participating Ready Reserve airmen on an 
in-kind basis. In support of the planned fiscal year 1959 ready partici- 
pation in the Air Force Reserve, we are requesting $2,261,000 for the 
procurement of airmen uniforms. 


AIR RESERVE TECHNICIANS 


A major achievement which will have far-reaching effect on the 
Air Force Reserve flying-unit program is the recent initiation of the 
long-desired Air Reserve technician plan. Under this program, which 
is modeled after the effective Air National Guard technician program, 
civilian employees serving in a dual capacity will, in a civil-service 
status, provide daily logistic and maintenance support to Reserve 
flying units, while at the same time will be assigned as military 
members of the Reserve unit which they support. 

The implementation of this program at each of the Air Force 
Reserve flying bases will provide a stimulant to the support, training, 
and capability of our troop carrier units which we predict will have a 
favorable effect on voluntary participant manning of these units. 
The Air Force has made available 4,973 manpower spaces which will 
enable implementation of the technician program at 23 Reserve flying 
bases by the end of fiscal year 1959. 
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AIR FORCE ROTC 


I will now discuss the AF ROTC, for which $6,728,000 is requested 
in support of pay and allowances, subsistence, clothing, and travel 
requirements for this program during fiscal year 1959. 

The objective of the Air Force ROTC is to provide a source of 
flying officers and nonrated specialists to meet the needs of the 
Active Air Force. Prior to 1953 the AF ROTC served as the prin- 
cipal source for training commissioned officers for the Air Reserve 
forces; however, in 1953 this program was oriented to the officer 
requirements of the active force. 

In the time period 1953-56, a total of 37,680 AF ROTC graduates 
have been called to active duty with the Air Force. 

As of December 31, 1957, 16,315 of these graduates were still on 
active duty; of this number, 1,058 had accepted commissions in the 
Regular Air Force, and 7,369 had accepted a career Reserve status; 
the remaining 7,888 have taken no positive action that would indicate 
their career intentions. 

We plan that 4,600 senior ROTC students will graduate in the 1958 
class, and be tendered commissions as second lieutenants. Approxi- 
mately 1,800 of these students will be scheduled for flying training. 

Senator ELtuenpER. How are they selected after graduation? You 
say 1,800 out of 4,600. 

General GrussenporF. They are selected prior to entering really 
their last 2 years. They are given physical examinations, volunteer 
a desire to want to fly, knowing ahead that they are going to stay in 
for 5 years after graduation if they elect to take flying training. 


TOTAL ROTC SCHOOLS 


Senator ELLeENDER. How many ROTC schools have you now? 

General GrussENporF. 179. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the largest number you have had in 
the past? 

General GrussEenporF. 188 is the largest number. 


COMPOSITION AND SCOPE 


The AF ROTC program, conducted in units at 179 colleges, consists 
of two phases—the basic course and the advanced course. 

The basic course is composed of air science I and II and corresponds 
with the freshman and sophomore years of college. This phase of the 
program is designed to give the student a general understanding of 
the Air Force and the significance of airpower in modern warfare. 
Since many institutions offering AF ROTC require freshmen and 
sophomores to take military training, the basic course has a large 
enrollment in comparison to that of the advanced course which is 
controlled by Air Force active-duty needs. 

The advanced course is composed of air science III and IV, corre- 
sponding with the junior and senior years of college. I wish to stress 
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that students accepted for the advanced course must possess the basic 
physical and aptitude qualifications required for a commission. 

The present enrollment in the AF ROTC is approximately 91,950 
students, of which 81,150 are in the basic course, and 10,800 are in the 
advanced course. 

During the coming school year, it is estimated that the total enroll- 
ment will increase to some 93,410 students, with 82,400 being in the 
basic course and 11,010 in the advanced course. 


TRAINING 


The AFROTC places major emphasis on Air Force leadership 
development. AFROTC traiming courses are designed to provide 
basic education and motivate individuals toward Air Force careers. 

In 1956 the Air Force initiated flying training into the advanced 
AFROTC under authority of Public Law 879, 84th Congress. This 
training, which is presently conducted at 95 institutions, provides 
cadets 35 hours of flight mstruction in light aircraft. The objective 
of this program is to motivate more young men toward a flying career 
and to screen out those individuals not suited for flying prior to entry 
into the USAF pilot training program. I point out funds to support 
this flight instruction are included within the ‘‘Operations and main- 
tenance” appropriation of the Active Air Force. 


CONCLUSION 


I have endeavored to briefly portray the planned programs of the 
Air Force Reserve and the AFROTC during fiscal year 1959. 

I should like to stress that the present D-day role of the Air Force 
Reserve makes this component more meaningful and more depended 
upon as a first-line element of the Air Force team than at any time 
in its history. We have an Air Force Reserve that is growing in 
strength and capability; and, moreover, we have an enthusiastic and 
loyal force of reservists whose patriotic interest is to insure the con- 
tinuation of this program. 

Approval of the $53,746,000 fund request within the ‘Reserve 
personnel” appropriation will enable the Air Force to continue 
progress in the Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC programs, both 
of which contribute directly to the defense structure of our Nation. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions, Senator? 

Senator ELLenpeER. I have no further questions. 

You have made a very fine statement. 

Senator Stennis. I was very much interested in and impressed by 
this statement. 


PARTICIPATION BY SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


The only thing that detracts from the program, as I see it, is that 
the small towns and cities do not get to participate in it so much. 

In these rural areas you have a lot of fine men. You have to 
concentrate around the cities, I know, you are looking for manpower. 
At the same time, could you spread this thing out some more? What is 
your comment on that, General? 

General GrussenporF. I am very much aware of the interest. out in 
the small towns and communities throughout the Nation, and there is 
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nothing I would personally like better than to satisfy every interested 
reservist who would like to participate but it would be a terribly 
expensive thing. 

Senator Stennis. You do not have enough men, do you, to justify 
doing that? 

General GrussEenporrF. No, sir; to establish the facility, to put the 
equipment there, the maintenance, the supervision, all that go into 
establishing any kind of program, particularly a flying program, I am 
afraid you would be very rough with us if we started asking for money 
to support that. 

Senator Stennis. You miss some fine men, though, when you pass 
them by. 

General Grussenporr. I know, sir, but we try to keep them our 
friends and keep them interested in the defense of our country by 
participating in other programs. For example, extension courses. 

Senator CHavez. Would it be possible to get the training in the 
first 2 years in smaller towns? 

General GrussenporF. We have looked at that very carefully, sir, 
and have had stretched the dollar just as far as we can to do the 
maximum amount of good with it. 

Senator Cuavez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. Senator Dworshak? 


COMMISSIONS GRANTED ROTC GRADUATES 


Senator DworsHak. General, you say you have about 11,000 stu- 
dents in the advanced course of ROTC. Will all of these receive 
commissions when they graduate or will some of them be denied com- 
mission because of the lack of funds to take care of the program in 
training? 

General GrussenporF. Senator, if I could defer to an expert I 
have on the ROTC program. 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwarrr. They would all receive commissions 
upon graduation, sir. 

If the Air Force did not need them, as I believe you are inferring 
there, they would go into the 6 months active duty training program 
as prov ided under the Air Force Reserve Force Act of 1955 

Senator Dworsnak. Discontinue active training and go into the 
Reserve as commissioned officers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwater. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Under that status would they continue their 
training as reserves? 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwatsr. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHakx. What percentage of the 11,000 will likely find 
it impossible to get service in the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwater. There will be very few of them, sir. 
The entire program is geared to the active force requirements. 

Only in those instances when we find, through variations in the re- 
tention or the funds or something of that nature, do we not use these 
people on active duty. 

Senator Dworsuak. This is the source of most of your commis- 
sioned officers, your new officers each year? 

Lieutenant Colonel ATWATER. Yes, sir. 
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Senator DworsHax. You get very few through the regular training 
programs and through the Air Force Academy? 

Lieutenant Colonel Atwartrr. This is a major source, sir. It is 
about 60 percent. 

Senator DworsHax. You have in no way discouraged these young 
trainees in ROTC to complete their course and to maintain an interest 
at least to the point where they will determine whether there is any 
possibility of making a career in the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwatrr. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You try to encourage them to follow through 
until you can develop among all of these graduates a group which is 
considered by you people as being deserving of further training as 
pilots and other jobs? 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwatrr. The entire advanced course is built 
around motivation for a career in the Air Force. 

Senator DworsHak. This discharge which was referred to earlier 
today, 2,400 officers, in no way is discouraging these young officers 
who are training in ROTC? 

Lieutenant Colonel Atwatrer. We would hope not, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. They know there is greater competition for 
available posts. 

Lieutenant Colonel Atwater. At the time the individual enters the 
advanced course a space in the active force is earmarked for him. 

Senator Cuavez. The fact that he enters that course is an indica- 
tion that he is interested in a career? 

Lieutenant Colonel ArwaTer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that not the reaction? 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwatsrr. That is right, sir. The beginning of 
his agreement, his signed agreement with the Air Force, states, ‘I am 
interested in a career in the Air Force.” 

Senator Stennis. Do you have any better program than this ROTC 
program for getting the type of man you need? 

Lieutenant Colonel Arwatrer. We think it is a very fine program. 

Senator Srennts. Do you not think it is about the best? 

Lieutenant Colonel ArwateEr. It is. 

Senator Stennis. $6,700,000 is a mighty small amount for all those 
numbers you get a chance to get some service out of. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Now we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., Monday, July 7, 1958, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, July 8, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1958 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, room F-39, the Capitol, 
at 10 a. m., Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Stennis, Saltonstall, and 
Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE 
Arr NATIONAL GUARD 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR 
FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; MAJ. GEN. 
B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS; BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIED- 
MAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE; COL. CHARLES B. MORFORD, COMPTROLLER, AIR FORCE 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; AND MAJ. GEN. ROB- 
ERT S. MOORE (RETIRED), SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY (COMPTROLLER), OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE 


Bupcet Estimate 


Senator ELLENDER (temporarily presiding). The Committee will 
please come to order. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the 
appropriation titled “Air National Guard,” as shown in the original 
budget and in the supplement thereto. 
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2. Military construction 
3. Maintenance and operation 
4. Military personnel 


(The material referred to follows:) 





Program and financing (original estimate) 


Program by activities: 


1. Major procurement 


Ee CCN So otic ttt tthen snip danse’ 


Financing: 


Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational authority 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 
Transferred to ‘‘Air Force industrial fund”’ (71 Stat. 430) 


Appropriation (adjusted) 
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1957 actual | 1958 estimate] 1959 original 

estimate 

$20, 193, 77: $13, 837, 000 $14, 591, 000 

42, 408, 812 11, 814, 000 2, 400, 000 
147, 359, 857 172, 081, 000 177, 828, 000 
39, 269, 331 45, 268, 000 43, 281, 000 
249, 231, 774 243, 000, 000 238, 100, 000 
PE ED Rctetaeuadabcelyeb-eepiencodn 

258, 700, 000 243, 000, 000 | 238, 100, when. 
— pen - 

258, 700,000 | 263, 000, 000 | 3 238, 100, 000 
etcbeaindoctine | —20; 000,000 oaehcituhinsi ae 
|— —_———$ _——— a 
| 258, 700,000 | 243, 000, 000 | 238, 100, 000 


Object classification (original estimate) 





01 





02 
03 


05 


07 
08 


10 
12 


Number of permanent non-Federal positions 
Average number of non-Federal employees___-- sities 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year__ swell 


Average salary of ungraded positions 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


romeee services: 
Civilian non-Federal 
Military 


Total personal services 
I a ae ctl 
Transportation of things__....---_- Se eh abhi eth added 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 


Supplies and materials deme ireeilasln eecathWarnaesaametape aaa 


Equipment 
Lands and structures ___ ET SAE 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance Gio 
Taxes and assessments. 


Total, Department of the Air Force.................--.. | 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions__..............---...-.-- 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average grade and salary-__--. 
Average salary of ungraded positions.........__-- REESE 


ol 





Personal services: Permanent positions 


NII Ciccaincais eatin tinct ty bovis hoi Ee | 


1957 actual 


1958 estimate 


1959 original 








60, 210, 648 | 
19, 481, 530 | 
40, 805, 668 | 
103, 143 | 
988, 382 | 


247, , 628, 630 | 


| 

| 

| | 
259 | 


259 | 
347 | 


$5, 601, | 
$4, 368 | 


$1, 603, 144 


~ 249, 231,774 | 


71, 313, 000 | 


13, 640, 000 
9, 444, 000 

136, 000 

1, 339, 000, 


240, 630, 000 | 


403 
393 

194 | 
7.7 $5,624 
$4, 381 


243, 000, 000 


$2, 370, 000 


estimate 

13, 110 14,060 | 14, 060 

11,513 12, 947 13, 500 

12, 35 59 13, 500 13, 500 

$4, 658 $4, 800 $4, 800 

nee | == a ee 

| $53,624,676 | $62,146,000 | $64, 800,000 
| 82,088, 251 34, 996, 000 | 34, 506, 000 
| 85, 712, 2, 927 | 97, 142, 000 | | 99, 306, 000 
-| 228 6, 772, 000 | 244, 000 
| 3 187° 060 | 2, 240, 000 2’ 291, 000 
248, 686 320, 000 | 332, 000 
| 218, 985 232, 000 | 227, 000 
| 18, 552 | 45, 000 | 45, 000 
33, 267,821 | 38,007,000 | 40, 370, 000 


71, 797, 000 
| 14, 593, 000 
| 1, 741, 000 

139, 000 
1, 356, 000 


237, 441, 000 


114 
111 

110 
| 7.7 





$65 59, 000 


| 238, 100, 000 
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Program and financing (Revised) 





In budget Revised Difference 


estimate 

Program by activities: 
1 DRONE ok 55... dnosndbanhbblndabed dition $14, 591,000 | $14,591,000 |_............. 
p Ea 2, 400, 000 SA iat ascetic ctingiiins 
3. Maintenance and operation... ..............-.......... 177, 828,000 | 177,828,000 |............_. 
RE TS EE RAE ST 5 43, 281, 000 45, 516,000 | +$2, 235,000 
OR CG oo ineticicmittcie nnn nencitbndniadiatsenteed 238, 100,000 | 240, 335, 000 +2, 235, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority.__...................- 238, 100,000 | 240, 335, 000 +2, 235, 000 








estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Number of permanent non-Federal positions. 
Average number of non-Federal employees_-____--. 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year 






Average salary of ungraded positions......................-..- 


01 Personal services: 
Civilian non-Federal 
Military 


Total personal services 
02 Travel__._. iene diciebnplanecniaenanaanatsaaen odes eaareaaegiekttaees 
03 Transportation of things 
OB: CIRO CONN on ccc enn cmecandonnanstwoniinens 
05 Rents and utility services. ................................ 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 



































Ge: IE nnn.  ntacdaneckhusedmanadagienaceuinnantingns 14, 593, 000 C88 > ea 
Te RR Gr CIN, ide nip deeitdddnniceccmiadeduatiteess 1, 741, 000 5 POE Bicnciedinweda 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_................ 139, 000 SEE Ricciinnstticaiateaih 
Ee * Fe Glee HIN orn och beh oacessnavonensnele 1, 356, 000 1, 377, 000 +21, 000 

Total, Department of the Air Force_..............-...-- 237, 441,000 | 239, 676, 000 +-2, 235, 000 

ALLOCATIONS TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY rea 

Total number of permanent positions_...............-....---- 114 BOO Paddddcisesecwe 
Average number of all employees- - --- nidieeacths cnet eeamaiaiiianae lil Bi Genaahcctiiciate 
Number of employees at end of year._............-..-..------ 110 WE beawenudhaneean 
SVetaags GAGS GIG REAE Go nancies debicieei eidsden deta ddsé 7.7 BBIAT Bee Lewwuiic... 
A. VERBS CRTRG OF WHETOIG s ont owe ceninccerteccndboeteesiis $4, 394 DA BO © wintcameuthtrten 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions.................-- $659, 000 SOG, CBO Foc icnndcws. 

Tetid thine oe secs tbastde cide a el " $238, 100,000 | $240, 335,000 | +$2, 235, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator ELLenprER. The first witness is General Wilson, Chief, Air 
Force Division, National Guard Bureau. 

You may proceed. 

General Witson. Thank you. 
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We appear today to present our request for funds to support the Air 
National Guard during fiscal year 1959 and to report what has been 
accomplished as a result of your past support. The daily progress 
we have made in the current and prior fiscal years is such that I 
believe it will justify your continued confidence. 

The programed objectives for fiscal year 1957 were attained to 
a high degree and our objectives scheduled for fiscal year 1958 are 
being met in as satisfactory a manner as possible with funds that 
were made available. 

I told you last year, and I repeat again this year, that through my 
years of association with the Air National Guard I have seen remark- 
able progress made and I can sincerely say that the caliber of today’s 
Air National Guard is the highest it has ever been. It has immediate 
combat capability and it is, truly, a first line Reserve force. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAST YEAR 


Some of the more important developments since I last appeared 
here are as follows: 

There were some major changes in organizational structure and 
concept in fiscal year 1958, which improve the combat potential of the 
Air National Guard. 

During fiscal year 1957 and the first quarter of fiscal year 1958 a 
new program was established for the Air National Guard by the 
Department of the Air Force. 

Although there were compressions in the new Guard program, it is 
my honest belief that this new program will increase the combat po- 
tential of the Air National Guard in that our forces are required under 
present war plans and may be merged quickly into the operating 
forces of the United States Air Force. Our program is not static but 
continues to improve in closely supporting the defense needs of our 
country. 


COMPARISON OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Senator ELLenpER. I wonder if you could tell the committee the 
difference between the work or the training that is given to the 
National Guard in contrast to the Reserve officers. 

General Witson. The primary difference, sir, is that in the Air 
National Guard under the law we have nothing but units in our pro- 
gram. In the Air Force Reserve they have both a unit and an indi- 
vidual training program, sir. All units are to be manned and trained 
to serve as such. 

That is the statement in the law so that they are all ready reservists 
and they are all on drill-pay status and they are all in units, sir. 

Senator EttenpER. Do they or could they use the same facilities 
for training? 

General Wiison. Not the same facilities; no, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why not? 


USE OF JOINT FACILITIES 


General Witson. We use joint facilities with the Navy, with the 
Air Force Reserve and civilian airports, but in most of these instances 
the joint facilities are the runways, the taxiways, the roads, the side- 
walks, the control tower, the fuel; and other common facilities. 
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The facilities that we build for the Air Guard and the Air Force 
Reserve you might say are similar to Alvin Callendar in New Orleans. 
We build the facilities necessary to maintain the equipment that the 
Air Force gives us. I have to have a hangar for so many airplanes 
rather than building one huge hangar to take care of everything. 

The cost of building separate facilities for each are about the same. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you use existing airports. 

General Witson. We use existing airports; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In neither case do you duplicate? 

General Witson. No, sir; we only duplicate those facilities that are 
required, based on our mission. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as you have just indicated. 

General Wiison. The hangars, maintenance, and supply rooms and 
so forth. 

PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


The second major development was in the pilot-training area. The 
advanced part of our pilot-training program was previously provided 
through USAF advanced flying training schools. Due to the Air 
Force’s reduced capability to provide this type of training to the Air 
National Guard, we established in February of 1957 a program to 
provide postgraduate pilot training at our bases throughout the 
country. 

We considered this vitally necessary if our new pilots were to attain 
combat readiness within an acceptable period of time. 

By the end of December 1957, the Air National Guard had con- 
ducted advanced pilot training through its own resources for 280 new 
basic pilot graduates. 


JET INSTRUMENT SCHOOL 


In October, this program was further developed by the establish- 
ment of a centralized Air National Guard Jet Instrument School. At 
this school, which we operate as a full-time training facility, our new 
pilots receive their advanced instrument flying training before pro- 
ceeding to their home units for the remainder of advanced training. 

The instrument school has graduated 225 student officers by the end 
of last June. It is my opinion that this facility will contribute 
measurably to flying safety and to the all-weather capability of our 
tactical units. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do the graduates of these schools compare 
with the graduates of the regular Air Force? 

General Witson. Well, sir, I would say that the graduates of these 
schools get exactly the same training that they would in the Air Force 
if spaces could be made available. But we have had to set up our 
school due to the unavailability of spaces in the active establishments, 
and we have a small installation at Ellington Field to take care of 
approximately 300 pilots a year, sir, to come through instrument 
training. 

It is approved and it was established through the cooperation of 
the Air Force using the same type of training, the same training 
manuals and the same training staridards. 
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COST OF PILOT TRAINING 


Senator ELLENDER. What is the difference in the cost between pilot 
training in the National Guard and in the Regular Air Force? 

General Witson. I would say the cost is relatively the same, sir. 

Senator ELtenpeR. About the same? 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

During fiscal year 1957, 9,900 of our personnel attended Regular 
Air Force service and technical schools. Of this number, 6,100 airmen 
underwent basic military training with the United States Air Force. 
This figure represents a new high and reflects the policy of requiring 
this training, at a minimum, for all nonprior service enlistees. 


EXTENDED TRAINING PROGRAM 


I would like to mention especially our extended training program. 
This program, which was inaugurated in March 1957, provides for 
at least 6 months’ consecutive active-duty training through a combina- 
tion of basic military training, formal technical courses, and in some 
cases, on-the-job training at home station. 

By the end of last December, during fiscal year 1958, more than 
1,000 new enlistees had availed themselves of this training oppor- 
tunity. 

Through such training it is evident that an airman becomes a 
productive member of the team much sooner than if he had received 
basic military training only. The principal restriction to expansion 
of this individual training program is the limited availability of 
appropriate USAF basic technical courses. 

To further support our new equipment, a third major development 
has been our increase in air technicians. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


Our air technicians, as you know, are members of the Air National 
Guard who work as full-time civilian specialists in the day-to-day 
operation of our bases. They are a very stable force and must be 
regarded as the backbone of the Air National Guard in the accomplish- 
ment of the assigned mission. 

They perform, for the most part, the same duties in their civilian 
capacity as they do as military members of the organization. They 
have been carefully selected from among the assigned and available 
key personnel and their experience level is substantially greater than 
is generally true of other members of the units. 


MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


During fiscal year 1957, the Air National Guard manpower manage- 
ment survey teams continued the survey of our bases to determine 
workload requirements. 

Surveys at 52 bases have been completed. The objective of the 
teams was to establish work standards and corresponding manpower 
requirements that will enable the Air National Guard to perform its 
mission within the maximum economy of operations. 

We are highly pleased with the results so far achieved and we 
sincerely believe that the surveys will continue to pay dividends 
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in improved efficiency, sound management, and economy practices 
at all levels within the structure of the Air National Guard. 

Using the standards developed in these surveys we increased the 
number of air technicians assigned to the Air National Guard durin 
fiscal year 1957 from 10.462 to 12,359. An increase to 13,500 serenath 
at the end of fiscal year 1958 is programed, based on the manpower 
requirements to support a larger number of more complex aircraft. 

he all-weather aircraft require a greater number of maintenance 
man-hours than any of the day-fighter types previously in the Air 
National Guard. 

As additional aircraft of even more complex nature are assigned to 
the Air National Guard, our manpower requirements will change 
accordingly. 

APPOINTMENT OF BOARD 


Senator ELLENDER. Who appointed this board? 


General Witson. I appointed the board, sir, from specialists 
within the Air National Guard across the country, sir. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


Senator ELLenpErR. How do the air technicians of the Air National 
Guard compare with air technicians of the Regular Air Force? 

General Witson. With the technicians of the Regular Establish- 
ment, sir? 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes, sir. 

General Wiison. I would say in-most instances the years of service 
of the technicians exceed the years of service in the Active Establish- 
ment. It is not uncommon, sir, to have as much as 10 and 15 years 
experience in an aircraft mechnanic in the guard units, sir. I believe 
I am safe in saying that it will exceed the experience level of the tech- 
nicians in the Air Force. 

Senator ELLENpDER. So that some might be much better qualified? 

General Wiison. That is correct, sir. In fact, we have, I think, 
the finest maintenance in the world in the Air National Guard as far 
as the specialists and the mechanics are concerned. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the cost of training the technicians? 

General Witson. Well, sir, most of these people have been in the 
Air Force at one time and have received most of their training in the 
Air Force; they like airplanes; they like to work on them, and they 
come to their home community and they take a job as an Air Guard 
technician. 

In those instances where they are not fully qualified, they are part 
of those 9,000 that went to Air Force technical schools to increase 
their technical capability to meet the demands of the newer aircraft, 
sir. 

Senator Ettenper. In regard to the cost of training them, then, 
would you give the same answers you did for the pilots; namely, that 
the cost is about the same? 

General Witson. I would say the initial training cost is about the 
same, sir, because it is the same type course. They go to the same 
air courses. The only difference is they go in the Air Guard status, 
if they are new, rather than going into active-duty status, 

Senator ELLENDEE. Proceed. 
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ALERT PROGRAMS 


General Wiison. The use of all of the resources I have been dis- 
cussing brings me to our next major development. This is our 
Air Defense Command aircraft control and warning and test alerts, 

The first of these is our Air Defense Command air alert program, 
In fiscal year 1958, an average of 346 aircrew personnel per month 
were rotated through the 115 aircrew positions then provided. We 
had 100-percent participation by the aircrew personnel of the squad- 
rons participating. 

We flew abont 28,000 combat-ready hours under direction of the Air 
Defense Command controllers, and we accomplished over 28,000 
intercepts, any one of which could have been an intruder aircraft. 
In fiscal year 1958 we had 18 alert units. 

However, for fiscal year 1959, based upon a reappraisal by the Air 
Defense Command of current air-coverage requirements, we effected 
certain relocations and will have 20 alert units. 

Nineteen of these units are located within the continental United 
States, and the other unit is the 199th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron 
in Hawaii. 

This training, gentlemen, and I say this with full conviction, is just 
the finest there is. For a Reserve component, there’s nothing to 
compare with it. These aircrews who participate—and I wish we 
could offer it to every combat crew member—are afforded maximum 
opportunity for combat training and they, together with their units, 
have, in fact, become an important, integral part of our total defense 
system. 

FULL-TIME AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING ALERT 


Early in 1957, a committee of the Air Force concluded that one 
of the functions which could, in some instances, be accomplished 
by the Air Reserve Forces, and at less cost than Active Forces units, 
was aircraft control and warning (A. C. and W.). 

For the first time, in July 1956, an Air Reserve Force ground- 
support unit started to actively assist the Regular Air Force in meetin; 
a defense assignment. This was the 109th Aircraft Control an 
Warning Squadron in Hawaii which began around-the-clock partici- 
pation in the Pacific defense system. 

One year later, in July 1957, the 130th and 138th Aircraft Control 
and Warning Flights in Salt Lake City and Denver, respectively, 
began similar full-time operation in support of Air Defense Command 
requirements. 

A second Hawaiian Air National Guard aircraft control and warning 
unit, the 169th Aircraft Control and Warning Squadron, began 
operations on February 1, 1958. The two Hawaiian’Air National 
Guard aircraft control and warning units provide the sole radar air 
defense capability for Hawaii. The related assignment of Air Na- 
tional Guard F-86L all-weather aircraft now gives Pacific Air Forces 
a greatly increased—24 hour—air defense capability. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point? You say that is the only warning system in Hawaii. Are 
there any units in the United States doing the same thing? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. One at Salt Lake City and one at 
Denver, Colo. 
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Senator ELLENDER. But no duplication? 

General Wixson. It does not duplicate. It fills in a void that is 
now in the Air Defense aircraft control and warning coverage of the 
United States in the Active Air Force. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who assigned you to that duty? 

General Witson. That was assigned to us at the request of the Air 
Defense Command, and was assigned by the Air Force for us to take 
over the operation and control in these two areas, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. Has the Air Force a similar complement in 
other parts of the country? 

General Witson. Only in those two instances right now, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I am not talking about the National Guard 
now. I am talking about the Air Force. 

General Witson. Oh, yes, sir. 

General FrrepMan. We have our aircraft control and warning 
throughout the United States. As General Wilson points out, in the 
Salt Lake area, the guard is filling in. The Air Force has been unable 
to provide the coverage in that area. 

Senator ELtenpER. How does the work performed by the Air 
National Guard units compare with the Regular Air Force? 


RESCUE OPERATIONS 


General Wiison. I would say it was the same, sir. In other words, 
we are using the same type of equipment. We are giving them the 
same information, sir. So far, we have received many letters of com- 
mendation from aircraft saves that have been made by these units in 
directing lost aircraft to bases, getting them down through weather 
and to specific locations. We have paid for the operations manyfold 
for the number of aircraft that have been saved, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I imagine, as far as the Regular Air Force com- 
mand is concerned, the North American Air Defense Command which 
is located in Colorado Springs, you work in close cooperation with 
General Atkinson and General Partridge, both with the Denver units 
and with Salt Lake City? 

General Winson. Yes, sir. They are tied right in with the same 
air-defense system as any other aircraft-warning unit, just like the one 
in Albuquerque. 

Senator CHavez. We had the outstanding one for the past 3 years. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Isn’t that right? 

General Witson. I will get to that a little later on. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wonder if the chairman had anything to do 
with giving you better equipment and better people. 

General Witson. No, sir. He has a wonderful unit in the 188th at 
Albuquerque. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS 


Senator ELtenper. I have been trying to find out about the 
difference in costs of maintaining the Air National Guard and the 
Regular Air Force. They have told me it is the same. There is no 
difference. 

General Wixson. I did not say there was no difference in the total 
cost. You asked me about the training, sir. 
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Senator ELLenpeR. I am talking about the cost of training the 
personnel. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir, that is the same. The training of the 
personnel is the same because it is the same school. 

Senator Stennis. What do you mean by “training”? Are you 
talking about the initial training or keeping in condition? 

General Wiuson. I am talking about the initial training to get a 
man eligible to do the job. 

Senator Stennis. Naturally that is the same, but I thought you 
were referring, Senator Ellender, to the cost of keeping a man in 
condition and keeping him trained in the Air National Guard as 
compared with the Air Force. 

Senator ELLeENDER. What is the difference? 


ANNUAL FIELD TRAINING PERIODS 


General Wiison. Well, sir, in the Air National Guard after he once 
obtains his training, his formal training, and becomes fully qualified 
in his job, then he maintains that, rather than being on a full-time 
active duty status over the year, by going to the field training periods 
of 15 days each year, by going to 48 drills a year, and if he is a pilot, 
by flying 36 additional drills a year. 

He maintains his proficiency that way rather than by being on 
active duty. There is a great reduction in the cost of a man being 
there for those periods than for being on full-time active duty. 

Senator Extenper. With that short period of training, are they 
just as good as the Regular Air Force? 

General Wrison. Those people who are on full time as the civilian 
employee technicians; yes, sir. The other people are capable of 
meeting their requirements if they are called upon, sir. 

Senator ELttenper. I was just trying to compare the difference in 
cost, General. 

General Witson. For 24 wings. 

Senator ELuenper. It strikes me that if it costs less, you might 
be able to help our Regular Air Force save some money. We are 
helpless on this rostrum. We have to take your word for it. 

General Wrison. We feel that the Air Guard has a very definite 
part in assisting to meet an Air Force requirement wherever the Air 
Force feels that we can help. We feel that we will make money. 

If we are going to have an Air National Guard anyway, we have 
a requirement, we feel that we should take the training money that 
is being utilized in support of the Guard and as much as possible to 
use that money to help meet an Air Force requirement anytime that 
they call on us. 

Senator Cuavez. And the Air Force requirement as far as the 
National Guard is concerned, you have to be ready for D-day? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. You cannot take your training after D-day 
starts. 

General Wiison. That is right, sir. 


COMPARABLE TRAINING COSTS 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 
Let us put it this way: General, do you not have some comparable 
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figures as to what it costs you to maintain and keep up to date the 
training of an individual Air National Guard—— 

General WiLson. Squadron? 

Senator STENNIs. Squadron, if that is the unit you want to take 
as compared to a full-time Air Force Squadron. Do you have those 
figures? 

General Witson. Well, Senator Stennis, I have tried for a long 
time to get those figures, but you have so many intangibles. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

General Witson. You cannot get it. 

Senator Srennis. You say you do not have them then. 

General Witson. No, sir, I do not have them. 

Senator Stennis. The next best thing; would you give an estimate 
as to the comparable cost? 

General Witson. The comparable cost, about the best estimate, 
I would certainly not like to be held to this 

Senator Stennis. No, no. 

_ General Wiison. Would be about 5 guard squadrons to 1 active, 
sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is a rule of thumb, 5 guard squadrons to 
1 active squadron 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

General Witson. That is based on them having the 48 drills, the 
15-day field training, and meeting the normal requirements, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Without saying which is best or better or any- 
thing like that, just on dollars and cents you can maintain and keep 
going 5 of your guard squadrons for the price of 1 Regular Air Force 
squadron? 

General Witson. I would say in general that is correct. 

Senator Stennis. In general that is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. In answer to a previous question he said those 
squadrons are as good as the Regular Air Force 

Senator Stennis. I have confined my question to the money. 

Senator ELLenpeER. I am saying that is already in the record. But, 
I am glad you obtained the cost comparison for me. That I was 
seeking. 

Senator Stennis. I think they are mighty good. 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, yes, excellent. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





AVAILABILITY OF JETS FOR TRAINING 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the general, do 
they have available the jets necessary for the best training? 

General Witson. Yes, sir, I am covering that just a little later. 

Senator DworsuHak. All right. Thank you. 

General Witson. These aircraft control and warning squadrons are 
manned for full-time operation with minimum numbers of highly 
qualified air technicians. These personnel are hired in civilian status 
but are also members of the Air National Guard units. Their stability 
and retainability results in high experience and technical proficiency 
levels and allows considerable savings in personnel for mission accom- 
plishment. 
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Minimum housekeeping and personnel type support facilities are 
required because the air technicians live off base. Not only does this 
concept of operation result in optimum benefit for Air Force peacetime 
purposes, but it also contributes to a true “immediately ready”’ 
reserve for D-day operations. 


TEST ALERT 


Another example of the Air National Guard capabilities was 
demonstrated in a surprise test alert conducted under extreme, critical 
conditions during the last Christmas holiday season in Massachusetts. 

At 4:03 p. m. on Friday, December 26, 1957, the surprise alert was 
triggered for 2,000 Air National Guard men to get fighter jets over the 
Atlantic as directed by Air Defense Command control centers. This 
meant alerting store clerks, college students, lawyers, and civilians in 
other walks of life in the Boston and Springfield areas to respond for 
action under adverse conditions due to the congested traffic problems 
both on the highways and airfield runways. 

At the conclusion of the alert at 8 p. m., the scoring was sum- 
marized as follows: 

The first jet was airborne within 21 minutes; within 30 minutes 
there were 8 F—94’s and F-86’s in the air fully loaded with combat 
ammunition; within 60 minutes 50 percent of the combat crews, 
pilots and radar observers, and 55 percent of the support personnel 
had reported for duty. 

By the end of the alert, over 90 percent of the total strength had 
reported. While this alert was conducted only in Massachusetts, 
gentlemen, it will give you some idea of the combat readiness that has 
been attained throughout the entire Air National Guard. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Of the foregoing, gentlemen, I have not attempted to cover all 
phases of the Air National Guard program since it would entail a 
considerable amount of time. However, | have singled out soime 
areas which portray the effective development and signify the progress 
in operational readiness to attain the ultimate objective of the Air 
National Guard. 

The program for fiscal year 1959, contained in the budget estimate 
before you, will upon its accomplishment, bring us nearer that 
objective. 

UNITS AND BASES 


In fiscal year 1959 no further major reorganizations will be neces- 
sary. We will retain the same organizational structure we established 
during the first quarter of fiscal year 1958, as mentioned above. 
From this structure, we will have during this year 83 tactical squad- 
rons. They will be supported by 3 tactical control groups, 3 com- 
munications groups, and about 50 other support units. 

In flying support units, we will have 4 air resupply groups, 4 aero- 
medical transport squadrons, light, and 1 air transport squadron, light. 

We will have 134 installations, including 93 flying bases and 41 
nonflying bases. 
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AIRCRAFT 


By the end of fiscal year 1958, or should I say at the end of fiscal 
year 1958, we will have 2,200 jet aircraft and 202 conventional type 
aircraft, for a total of 2,402 aircraft, as compared with the beginning 
of the fiscal year when we had a total of 2,176 aircraft, of which 1,810 
were jet and 366 were conventional. 

Our jet inventory will include RB-57 and RF-84F tactical recon- 
naissance aircraft, F-84’s and F-96F/H’s for day fighter and fighter 
bomber roles, and F-86D/L’s, F-94C’s, and F-89D/H’s for all weather 
air defense missions. 

I have also received two squadrons of F—100’s during the fourth 
quarter of this fiscal year, 1958, giving the guard its first supersonic 
capability. 

he chairman and I were in Albuquerque earlier this spring and the 
Air Guard had a celebration out there called Century Day. This 
was the day selected for the 188th to receive the F—100’s in the guard 
program. We had a fine celebration out there. The unit is coming 
along fine with the supersonic F—100 aircraft. 

It has proven again that the Air Guard can maintain the later 
century series aircraft. 

Senator SattonstaLL. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the full 
comimittee has asked me to go over for a few minutes. May I ask one 
question out of turn? 

Senator Chavez. Certainly, Senator. 


SPARES PARTS PERCENTAGES 


Senator SatronstaLu. General, I would like to ask you one 
question. Turning to page 10 of your statement, one of the great 
issues before this committee is whether we allow 20 percent or more for 
spares. Have you in the National Guard operation and maintenance 
been giving any consideration to that subject? I believe that the 
regulars want at least 28 percent of initial flyaway cost for their 
spare parts for minimum operations. 

Have you given any consideration to that? Is that an Air Force 
problem rather than the National Guard problem? 

General Witson. That is primarily an Air Force problem, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you do not include spare parts in your 
operation and maintenance. 

General Wiison. We pay for those from the Air Force stocks and 
we maintain-a 45-day stock level of parts at each one of our bases. 

General FrrepMan. The 28.5 percent under consideration by the 
House has to do with initial spares rather than follow-on spares. 
In General Wilson’s operation he will be concerned with the follow-on 
area. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General. 


FUNDS 


General Witson. Our program in fiscal year 1957 cost $249 million. 
For fiscal year 1958 the Congress appropriated $263 million, of which 
only $243 million had been apportioned and was included in the 
1958 column of the President’s budget. 
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Subsequent to the printing of the President’s budget, I requested 
that the balance be made available in order to proceed with approved 
construction which is necessary to accommodate the new aircraft 
being phased into the Air National Guard and necessary operations 
and training facilities for the personnel assigned. 

To date approximately $260,325,000 has been apportioned. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. How was that program of construction getting 
along? 

Generél Witson. I think, sir, with the additional money, the 
$240 ,335,000 was raised to $260,325,000 and I obligated, with the ex- 
ception of two projects where I had real estate problems, all the pro- 
gram that I originally planned for fiscal year 1958; our present con- 
struction program is in phase with the growth and the change in 
aircraft, sir. 

NATIONAL GUARD ARMORIES 


Senator Cuavez. What about 1959? Have you gotten beyond the 
Board? Have you programed and planned ani danened the National 
Guard armories that you intend to construct in 1959? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. We are prepared and we have presented 
to the House Armed Services Committee for authorization a construc- 
tion program amounting to about $11.9 million for 1959 which will 
meet our requirement for that year, sir. 


NEW MEXICO PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. We have a Senator, General, that belongs to this 
committee that wants to know why all the checks on your program 
in New Mexico. 

General Wiison. We have a program in New Mexico. The main 
problem we have there in construction is a new parking ramp that 
has been designed and is included in a line item for construction in 
1959. We hope to award contracts sometime in August or September. 

Senator CHAvez. Where are you constructing in New Mexico? 

General Witson. At Albuquerque. 

Senator CHavez. What about the rest of the State? 

General Wiison. The rest of the State, sir, is in the Army Guard 
program. I do not have that right with me. I understand that they 
have been working with General Shifani on his construction require- 
ments. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


General Wixson. For fiscal year 1959, in order to accomplish the 
proposed programs as contained in the fiscal year 1959 budget esti- 
mate, the Air National Guard is requesting $240,335,000 which 
includes funds for the military pay increase. 

A supplemental request for construction amounting to $9.6 million 
will be submitted at a later date, making a total for 1959 of 
$249.935,000 or slightly less than requirements of the 2 preceding 
years. 
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This estimate does not provide any funds to cover pay increase for 
our civilian personnel. 

Generally, the dollars requested are about the same as those made 
available for fiscal year 1958 and the use of the dollars are fairly 
comparable with some variations. és 

For example, there is an increased dollar requirement in the air 
technician program which is directly affected by the increased man- 
years. There is an increase in flying hours, and an increase in the 
number of complex aircraft entering the program. __ 

By carefully analyzing requirements and authorizations in the 
major procurement area, we have been able to effect some reductions 
and keep within an overall dollar objective. In_ the interest of 
economy, our units and personnel are provided only the minimum 
equipment. $ 

The budget estimate falls into four major areas: 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The first of these is for the operation and maintenance of 134 bases 
and 2,400 aircraft. Of the $177.8 million requested, better than half, 
or $91.5 million, is for direct operating cost of our aircraft, This is 
an increase over fiscal year 1958 and is attributed to the higher oper- 
ating cost type of aircraft and a slight increase in flying hours from 
460,000 to 473,000 resulting from the buildup of pilot strength. 

These direct. costs consist of fuel, spare parts, and depot overhaul. 
All of these items are provided to us by Air Materiel Command and 
the payment is made only to that command. Therefore, in arriving 
at the budget estimate for the operation of aircraft we used worldwide 
Air Force experience cost factors, developed by Air Materiel Com- 
mand, for each type and model aircraft, multiplied by the number of 
aircraft hours necessary to satisfy the pilot-training requirements. 


SPARE PARTS 


Senator Cuavez. General, reverting back to Senator Saltonstall’s 
question about spares, you have a program wherein you have a 45-day 
period for spare parts. 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not necessarily worry about the spare 
parts because that is a function of the Regular Air Force? 

General Witson. They furnish it to us. 

Senator Cuavez. When you need the spare parts you go to the 
Regular Air Force? 

onal Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You try to keep a supply for 45 days? 

General Witson. We keep a 45-day stock level. 

As I stated in my discussions on past year developments, our man- 
power requirements would be greater as we receive more complex air- 
craft. Our air technician requirement for fiscal year 1959 based on 
the receipt of these more complex aircraft, is 14,060 at year end. This 
budget provides for an average strength of 13,500 throughout fiscal 
year 1959. At an average salary of $4,800 the payroll will amount to 
$65.9 million. 

The balance of approximately $20 million is necessary for other 
logistical support, consisting principally of maintenance of real estate 
and locally purchased supplies. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 


During fiscal year 1957, we had a net gain of 4,416 in military per- 
sonnel. In fiscal year 1958, we are making some internal personnel 
readjustments and are limiting our anticipated gain to 1,050. 

Fiscal year 1959 resumes the normal trends and even with highly 
selective recruiting our increase of 2,000 officers and airmen is, by past 
experience, an easy goal. 

The programed Air National Guard year-end strength position for 
fiscal year 1959 is 71,000. This represents an increase of 1,500 airmen 
and 500 officers over our anticipated position at the end of fiscal year 
1958. 

Based on an average assigned strength for fiscal year 1959, of 8,600 
officers and 61,300 airmen, we are requesting $45.6 million to cover the 
pay, allowances and related support of military personnel. 


UNIT TRAINING ASSEMBLIES 


Of this amount, $22.3 million will be required to cover military pay 
for the 48-unit training assemblies, and the 36 additional flying train- 
ing period authorized for aircrew personnel; and $14.8 is required for 
field training, schools and special exercises. 

Experience factors were used in developing these cost estimates in 
order to be as realistic as possible. For example, in arriving at the 
dollar requirement for unit training assemblies, the actual attendance 
for fiscal year 1957 was used—94 percent for officers and 88 percent 
for airmen. Our school participation in this year will involve more 
than 1,200 officers and 9,300 airmen. 

The balance of $8.5 million required in this area is largely for 
clothing for airmen and for travel and subsistence. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Our request in this area is $14.5 million. This is about 10 percent 
more than was required in the current year, but about one-third less 
than fiscal year 1957. Our major procurement consists of ground 
handling, base support, test equipment, and special tools for aircraft, 
radar and electronics items to equip our communications units and 
airfields and some consumables, particularly ammunition and spare 
parts delivered concurrently with the equipment. 

You will recall that we man our units in accordance with Regular 
Establishment Tables of Organization and Manning Documents. 
However, we do not follow this practice with respect to Tables of 
Equipment. We establish our own requirements for equipment based 
on our experience of minimum essential training operations and 
nothing more than this austere basis is authorized to our bases or 
units. This results in a total list of equipment or total investment in 
capital items very substantially less than comparable bases or units 
on full-time duty. 

We procure equipment only from Air Materiel Command stocks. 
Therefore, our fund requirements are limited by the availability of 
equipment in Air Materiel Command’s depots for delivery to our 
units. We provide lists of our shortages to Air Materiel Command 
which in turn notifies us as to the items on hand or expected to be on 
hand during the budget year. 
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You will note frequent instances, in the backup materiel for these 
projects, where the number of items for which we are requesting funds 
is less than our total requirement. This is due to the reported 
unavailability of items during fiscal year 1959. 


CONSTRUCTION 


For the purpose of this budget estimate, we are only requesting 
funds to cover current year costs on construction initiated in prior 
years and continuing into fiscal year 1959 and funds for advance 

lanning. Requirements for new construction, as stated before, will 
be submitted as a separate estimate at a later date. 

On the basis of construction begun in fiscal year 1957 and 1958 and 
continuing into fiscal year 1959, it is estimated that we will require 
$1.5 million to cover supervision and other engineering costs and con- 
tingencies that continue while construction is in progress. 

This estimate is based and computed on experience of prior years 
of the Air National Guard and on cost estimates furnished by the 
Corps of Engineers who are our construction agents. We are also 
requesting $900,000 to cover advance project planning and design 
costs of construction planned for future years. Included in this 
amount is $500,000 to provide advance planning of construction at 
Bethel, Minn. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for a minute. 
I am going to be compelled to go. I apologize to the general and to 
the chairman. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a valuable statement here. It 
is a splendid summary of the Air National Guard work as well as the 
statement of some of their needs. 

I am particularly glad that he gave illustrations and pinned it 
down on the line about some of the things you are doing, including 
this report on your alert experiences. 


AUTHORIZATION BILL FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Now there are just 1 or 2 particular questions on this construction. 
The reason I am asking it right here, Mr. Chairman, is that we have 
before the Armed Services Committee an authorization bill for various 
construction items and there will be another bill for military con- 
struction this year. 

You do not have anything in this bill except these mere small items 
you mentioned here for military construction. You say that your 
requirements for new construction will be submitted in a separate 
estimate at a later date. 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. When do you expect to bring that in and what 
will it be? 

General Witson. It will be a bill after we get through the authori- 
zation of both the House and the Senate Armed Services Committees, 
sir. 

Senator Stennis. You are talking about this year on estimates that 
will come in? 

General Wiison. On a line-item basis. 

Senator Stennis. For military construction? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 
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NATURE OF CONSTRUCTION ITEMS 


Senator Stennis. What will be the nature of those items? I am 
not asking you where they are. 

General Wiison. Primarily apron expansion, larger runway replace- 
ment. We have some World War II facilities that are going to have to 
be torn down and replaced—arresting barriers for the end of the 
runways to keep jets from running off the end of runways. 

Senator Srennis. You will not have included any building such as 
armories for Reserves and the National Guard? That comes in 
another category, sir. 

General Wiison. That is correct, sir. These are only the require- 
ments to meet the Air National Guard program. 

Senator Stennis. Can you give us an estimate of what that figure 
will be now? 


FUNDS FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


General Witson. The amount of new money I am requesting for 
1959 will be $9.6 million, sir. 

Senator Stennis. For new construction? 

General Wiison. For new construction; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That tends to fill out the picture here, Mr. 
Chairman. We will get the rest of the picture then from the other bill. 
The reserve units will come in the same appropriation bill but it will 
not come through the Air National Guard. 

General Witson. We have been notified to appear before the 
Armed Services Committee on Thursday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, I commend the general for his fine statement as well as his 
splendid work. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 


SUMMARY 


This, in general, presents a summary of the Air National Guard’s 
accomplishments, plans and programs for the past and current operat- 
ing programs and our dollar requirements for fiscal year 1959. How- 
ever, gentlemen, before concluding, 1 would like to comment on the 
sincere, conscientious effort the Air National Guard has made, and 
continues to make, in the maximum utilization of funds and resources 
which the Congress and the United States Air Force has made 
available to it. 

We have, on every hand, wherever possible, reduced to the bare 
minimum without jeopardizing the training mission of the units. 

Our ultimate, of course, is complete readiness as an integral part of 
the defense team in contributing effectively to the security of the 
United States and its Territories. 

Our personnel are well aware of this and have performed accordingly 
for which I am proud. It is my heartfelt opinion that the Air 
National Guard has demonstrated its capabilities and potentialities 
in such a manner as to warrant your continued support. 

Gentlemen, the members of my staff and I are ready to provide you 
with any information you may desire. 

This, Mr. Chairman, completes my statement, sir. 
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AIR DEFENSE MISSILES 


Senator Cuavez. General, has the Air National Guard gotten into 
the missile program? 

General Witson. As to the air defense missiles, no, sir. The only 
program in which we are in missiles is in the air defense which is with 
the F-89H which is an air-to-air missile. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 


WorkING CapiTraL Funps 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. CHARLES J. BONDLEY, JR., DIRECTOR 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL; 
MISS MARY E. RIGGS, DEPUTY CHIEF, SPECIAL FUNDS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; 
MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS; BRIG. GEN. ROBERT 
J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF 
THE AIR FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY (COMPTROLLER), OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. General Bondley. 

yeneral Bonpiey. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in coming here 
today: is to discuss the operational and requirement aspects of the 
two Air Force working capital funds, the stock fund and the industrial 
fund. 

Our presentation differs somewhat from that followed last spring, 
because the Aviation Fuels Division presentation was made in con- 
nection with the presentation on the aviation fuel consumption 
budgets and the eleaed stock fund program. For the convenience 
of the committee, | will highlight the major changes in the entire 
working capital fund area. 


STOCK FUND PROGRAM AND SCOPE OF OPERATION 


The Air Force stock fund is composed of six administrative divisions. 
Primary management of each division is assigned to a stock fund 
manager. The Commander, Air Materiel Command acts as manager 
for the Air Force of the Clothing, Aviation Fuels, Commissary, and 
General Supplies Divisions. The Air Force Surgeon General and 
Superintendent, Air Force Academy manage the Medical-Dental and 
Air Force Academy Divisions, respectively. 

The Air Force stock fund provides working capital to finance the 
procurement of designated consumable type items for ultimate sale 
to Air Force organizations and other authorized customers at pre- 
scribed standard prices. 


BASIS FOR PRICES 


The standard prices of those items procured by the single managers 
for clothing-textiles, medical materiel, and subsistence are established 
by each single manager agency and are used by all military services. 
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The Air Forces establishes the prices for locally procured items in 
these commodities, and for all items in the Aviation Fuels, Air Force 
Academy, and General Supplies Divisions. Generally, each standard 
price includes the following elements of expense: 

(a) Item replacement cost at the time the standard price is estab- 
lished or revised. 

(6) Transportation costs, as authorized, and 

(c) Foreseeable net losses. 


OPERATING PROGRAMS 


Operations in each division are managed through the use of an 
operating program and financial plan. Rach program compares in- 
ventory assets with gross materiel requirements, i. e., sales or customer 
demands and inventory objectives, to determine the net amount of 
materiel to be procured. 

Planning information, such as flying hour and personnel data, 
which are used in developing anticipated customer purchases from the 
stock fund in the applicable appropriation areas, generally forms the 
basis for forecasting stock fund sales and inventory objectives. 


CUSTOMER PURCHASES AND SALES FORECASTS 


The specific techniques used in developing these customer purchases 
or sales forecasts vary in each commodity area. 

For example, in the Aviation Fuels Division, there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the sales forecast and the flying-hour-program data. 
The number of hours to be flown for each plane type during the fiscal 
vear determines the number of barrels or gallons of fuel to be consumed. 
In the Clothing Division, an important factor in forecasting individual 
clothing sales or customer purchases is the anticipated number of new 
enlistees into the Air Force. 

A number of changes in operation were made in fiscal year 1958. 
Additional stocks in the Clothing Division were transferred to the 
single-manager, military-clothing, and textile-supply agency—that is 
the Quartermaster General of the Army—and base inventories of 
selected organizational clothing items were capitalized as the result 
of the inclusion of this materiel in the single-manager assignment. 
The Medical-Dental Division also was expanded to include locally 
purchased materiel. 

The only change in operation planned for fiscal year 1959 is in the 
Medical-Dental Division wherein medical materiel required or nu- 
clear defense purposes will be procured for the first time. 

In reviewing operations of a stock fund, three of the important 
elements which must be considered are sales, procurement, and 
inventory. Through the use of illustrative charts, the relationship 
of these elements can be readily determined. 


SALES 


The first chart (Vu-Graph No. 1) illustrates the sales of the Air 
Force stock fund for fiscal year 1957, 1958, and 1959. Each bar 
shows the total sales for each period, $1.2 billion in 1957, $1.3 billion 
in 1958, and $1.4 billion for the fiscal year 1959. 

(The charts referred to appear on pp. 1078-1083.) 
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This overlay (VuGraph No. 1a) displays a breakdown of each 
year’s sales by Stock Fund Division. The major portion of the in- 
crease in sales in fiseal year 1958 is related directly to— 

(a) Initial inclusion of organizational clothing items. 

(b) Increased consumption requirements of the Air Force for 
aviation fuel. That is related to the increased number of jets. 

(c) Activation of additional commissary stores. 

Sales in 1959 are expected to increase due primarily to a further 
increase in consumption requirements for aviation fuel. 


PROCUREMENT 


The next chart is the procurement area. The procurement programs 
are highlighted in the second chart (Vu-Graph No. 2). The fiscal 
year 1957 and 1958 programs amounted to approximately $1.3 billion 
for each year as compared with $1.4 billion in 1959. 

The overlay (Vu-Graph No. 2a) shows that the increase in procure- 
ment in the fiscal year 1959 is required primarily to meet increased 
sales requirements and provide for additional war readiness materiel 
in the Aviation Fuels Division. 


INVENTORY 


The third chart (Vu-Graph No. 3) portrays our stock-fund inventory 
position at the end of fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. The total 
inventory of $637 million on June 30, 1957 will be reduced by $72 
million to $565 million at the end of 1958. 

Approximately one-half of this reduction will result from the trans- 
fer of clothing to the single manager as mentioned previously. 

Senator CHavez. Has that reduction in any way interfered with 
the program? 

General Bonney. No, sir. The reduction is related to several 
programs in the Air Force and supply field. One of them is that we 
have developed a more direct supply line for our customers between 
the producer and the consumer. 

For instance, we are eliminating some of our depots, notably those 
overseas. This has primarily resulted from the improvement in 
communications in our logistics network. 

Senator Cuavez. Would the reduction in any way be hazardous to 
the general program? 

General Bonney. No, sir; not in the stock-fund area. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Excuse me. I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: You are not asking for anything. You are not asking us to 
take anything away from you. In other words, you are making a 
report. 

TREND IN INVENTORY REDUCTION 


General Bonp.ey. That is correct, sir. I would like to call atten- 
tion, though, to the favorable trend in our inventory reduction which 
we attribute to better management by and large. 

The balance of this reduction is proceeding on schedule. In fiscal 
year 1959, it is planned to slightly increase our inventory to $575 
million due primarily to the buildup in aviation fuel, war-readiness 
materiel, and the procurement of medical items for the nuclear defense 
program. 
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This overlay (Vu-Graph No. 3a) reflects the inventory changes in 
each division. 

You will note that the Air Force Academy, Mr. Chairman, is almost 
a hard-to-see line second from the left. It is a dark line. It is rela- 
tively a very small part of the overall inventory. 

An analysis of this net increase of $10 million discloses inventory 
increases of $30 million in the Aviation Fuels Division, and $3 million 
in the Medical-Dental Division compared to reductions of approxi- 
mately $20 million in the General Supplies Division and $3 million 
in the Clothing Division. 

Had we not increased the aviation fuels we actually would have 
had a sizable reduction. 


SALES, PROCUREMENT, AND INVENTORIES 


The next chart (Vu-Graph No. 4) shows an overall comparison of 
the Air Force stock fund sales, procurement, and inventory for the 3 
fiscal years. It will be noted that our inventory levels, including our 
war readiness materiel, at the end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are 
less than one-half of sales during these periods. 

This represents a very favorable turnover in our inventory. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND SCOPE OF OPERATION 


The industrial fund is the next area of discussion and is very 
similar to the stock fund both in principle and operation. The pri- 
mary distinction between the two funds is that the industrial fund 
provides for the performance of services, whereas the stock fund pro- 
vides for the procurement for resale of end items such as supplies and 
equipment. 

At the present time, the Air Force finances two services under the 
industrial fund, and plans to include an additional service in fiscal 
year 1959. These services are discussed briefly as follows: 

The printing and duplicating service embraces the operation of 
eight printing plants in the United States which provide these services 
for Air Force and other defense needs which normally cannot be 
procured commercially. 

Seven plants are under the management of the commander, Air 
Materiel Command. The remaining plant is under the management 
of the commander, Air University. 

On July 1, 1957, duplicating centers adjunct to the Air Materiel 
Command plants were integrated with the printing plants. This 
integration permits consolidated management of personnel, equip- 
ment, and materiel utilized in performing these services at these 
locations. 

LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICES 


The laundry and dry-cleaning services, under the management 
supervision of the commander, Air Materiel Command, provides for 
the cleaning of Government-owned property and individual clothing 
of military personnel and other authorized patrons. Laundry and 
dry-cleaning facilities during fiscal year 1957 were operated at 49 
locations in the United States and overseas. In 1959, we will operate 
at 51 locations. The new facilities will be located overseas. 
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Senator Cuavez. When you have your own units to do this work is 
that confined to bases where you cannot get commercial availability? 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. We examine the commercial avail- 
ability for services such as this and if available and if the cost is 
favorable to the taxpayer, we buy from commercial sources. 

Senator Cnavez. I know the committee was concerned some 3 or 
4 years ago with this particular item. 

‘General Bonpiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And other items wherein the military were doing 
work they could possibly be doing by commercial enterprises. 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. We have these plants under constant 
surveillance and before we open any or recommend the opening of any 
one we get Secretarial approval. It is very closely controlled, I 
believe. 

AIRLIFT SERVICE 


The Air Force plans to finance the airlift portion of the Military Air 
Transport Service under the industrial fund in fiseal year 1959 for the 
first time. Authority is contained in Public Law 85-170 for the Secre- 
tary of Defense to transfer $75 million to the Air Force industrial fund 
to provide the cash working capital to finance this operation. This 
transfer to the industrial fund is reflected in the President’s budget. 

The program and financial aspects of operation under this concept 
are gateonae being developed and therefore the details are not reflected 
in the charts that I have presented. 


COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Senator CHavez. With reference to that item, the chairman and the 
committee as a whole have had quite a few complaints about interfering 
with private enterprise. We are going to have outside witnesses and I 
do hope that at that time you will be here. 

I understand the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Sharp, will testify. 

General Bonp.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. But we have had quite a few complaints about 
the interfering with private enterprise, especially in the freight 
business. 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The last figures that I have show that personal or 
human transportation was in fairly good shape but that they were 
complaining about freight transportation. 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. You may proceed. 


PRINTING AND LAUNDRY SERVICES 


General Bonp.ey. Anticipated workload for both the printing and 
the laundry and dry-cleaning services in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
will be approximately the same. Income and expenses for the 
industrial fund are reflected on the next chart (Vu-Graph No. 5). 


INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Actual income in fiscal year 1957 was $12.4 million which exceeded 
expenses by $186,314. This net gain from operations was only 1.5 
percent of total income. Income is expected to equal expenses for 
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fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and remain relatively stable at approxi- 
mately $14 million. 

This overlay (Vu-Graph No. 5a) shows income and expenses of 
$7 million each in the printing and laundry and dry-cleaning services. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUND FINANCIAL STATUS 


General FrrepmMan. Mr. Chairman, usually each year at this time 
we present the committee with a statement of the financial condition 
of our working capital funds. We have Miss Riggs from my office 
here who is prepared to either read her statement or we can insert 
it in the record, or if the committee prefers, Miss Riggs can give you 
a thumbnail sketch of the particular area, the financial condition, 
with the supporting data being submitted for the committee staff’s 
review at a later period. 

Senator Cuavez. General, she has a fine name to discuss finances. 

General FrrepMAn. She certainly does and she is a very competent 
woman if I may add that for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sure of that, and I believe that it will be 
fine for her to read her statement. 

General FrrepMAn. Very well, sir. 


INVENTORY RELATIONSHIPS 


Senator SaALTonsTALL. General, should I ask Miss Riggs or should 
I ask you about technical questions? What do you mean by “‘capi- 
talized inventory”’ as opposed to “an inventory’’? 

General BonpLey. When we speak of capitalized inventory, we are 
referring purely to the stock-fund operation, where the value of the 
inventory is established and ownership is transferred to the stock 
fund. As that inventory is used, the funds to replenish the inventory 
are provided by customer purchases. Whereas, on a noncapitalized 
inventory such as aircraft parts which are not in the stock fund, as 
that inventory is used up, there is no replenishment until we come in 
and ask for an additional appropriation to replenish that inventory. 


CHANGE TO INVESTMENT 


Senator Sauronstauu. Capitalized inventory—what do you mean 
by ‘‘change to investment’? You have investments in the United 
States Government in cash, contributed cash, and then you have 
capitalized inventory. Then you have change to investment, which 
is a minus figure, as opposed to an asset of accounts receivable, in 
cash, in inventories. I can understand those. I can understand your 
liabilities, which are your obligations, presumably, outstanding by the 
other divisions. I do not understand the capitalized inventories and 
change to investment. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you help us? 

Miss Riaas, Senator Chavez, if 1 may pick up on that, the change 
to investment is comprised primarily of two basic elements, One is 
the capitalized inventory. The other is the cash working capital or 
the amount of cash that the Government has invested; that is, the 
amount of cash working capital the Congress has authorized for us to 
invest in a particular stock fund or industrial fund. 
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The distinction between the capitalized inventory as opposed to 
our operating inventory is that the capitalized inventory represents 
the amount of aT ORAORy that we initially put into a stock-fund 
division. In other words, it represents the amount of stocks, the 
value of our stocks, that were on the shelves at the time we began 
the operation in the particular category of materiel. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Your figures do not balance, as I get it. 
Take 1958. You have $565 million plus of inventories, and you have 
capitalized inventory of $744 million plus, less over $136 million 
which was changed to investment. Presumably, that would go into 
your cash. If you take 136 from 744, that leaves 607, if carried out, 
where you show an inventory of 565. I just do not understand. 


INVENTORY TRANSFERS 


Miss Riees. The $36 million reduction in the capitalized inven- 
tories in 1958 represents the value of those inventories that were 
transferred to the single manager for clothing and textiles which 
General Bondley mentioned earlier. We transferred certain stocks 
during 1958. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You transferred it to whom? 

General Bonney. The Quartermaster General of the Army, Sena- 
tor, took over our clothing and textile depot stocks at that time, and 
he also took over the Navy and the Marine stocks. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that is a reduction in your original 
capitalized investment; that is what that means? 

General Bonney. In the Air Force, yes, sir, but 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, the difference between $607 million and 
$565 million; where do you account for that? 

Miss Riaes. Those are two different types of inventory evaluation. 
The $607 million that you speak of is the net of the inventories that 
we originally capitalized, or put, into the stock fund and the changes 
to investment. 

Senator SattonstTauu. And are they now valued at 565? 

Miss Riaes. No, sir. There subsequently have been made changes 
to that capitalization by removing items from the stock fund through 
means other than sales. The $565 million is the value of the operating 
inventory as of the end of fiscal year 1958, which would be primarily 
the value of the capitalized inventories plus and minus inventories 
purchased and issued during the life of the fund. That represents 
our operating inventory on hand as of June 30, 1958. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. I understand that. 

Miss Rices. Whereas the $607 million that you speak of is the net 
of the capitalized inventory and the investment changes. The amount 
we reflect on the chart as capitalized inventories relates to the net 
value of the inventory that we took custodianship of during the total 
period of time that we have been implementing the stock fund. 

Senator SaLTonsTauL. So that the liabilities in the Government 
consist of (1) the debts that are owed to us from other departments; 
(2) the contributed cash; (3) the cash that you have put into inven- 
tories originally. Is that correct? 

Miss Rigas. The liabilities consist primarily of the amounts the 
Air Force stock fund owes other departments and commercial sup- 
pliers. Then the investment section, or the amount that the United 
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States Government investment has increased in this operation, is 
comprised primarily of the cash that you have authorized to be put 
in the fund, and the net value of capitalized inventories. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the difference between $607 ,884,000 
and $565,322,000 is the difference either in decreased values as of 
June 1958 or transfers out for other purposes. Is that your explanation? 

Miss Riaes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. That last statement I do not understand. 
Where are you transferring it out to? 

Miss Riaes. The $36 million transfer of inventories represents the 
value of the stocks that we have removed from the Air Force ware- 
houses and transferred to the single manager for clothing and textiles 
for the Department of Defense; that is, to the Quartermaster General 
of the Army. The wholesale operation, beginning with late fiscal 
year 1957, is administered by the Quartermaster General of the Army 
for all of the Department of Defense. As a whole, they do the whole- 
sale buying from industry. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Shouldn’t that show somewhere? 

Miss Riges. That will show up as an increased asset in the Army’s 
stock fund. 

EXPLANATION OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Senator SatronstTaLL. Mr. Chairman, I would say, Miss Riggs, I 
appreciate your explanation. I would think that your statement of 
financial conditions should be cleared up to show that. Take an 
outsider, like myself, who is coming in and reading it. That is not 
clear until you get your explanation, that you are relieving yourself 
of the responsibility for the difference between $565 million and $607 
million. 

Miss Ria@s. Sir, if I may explain the relationship of the fund that 
we are presenting this morning and the single-manager implementation 
which began in 1957, perhaps it would be a little clearer. 

Senator Cuavez. Possibly if you clear the $36 million that you 
are speaking of I think I can understand it. But we would like to 
have it clear for the committee. You used to handle that fund, sir. 

General Bonptey. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. As a result of the Quartermaster General han- 
dling it, you turned that over to him and you credit your account 
with that much? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is right. 

Miss Riaes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Satronsta.LL. That I understand. But that is not clear 
if you are presenting a financial statement to a stockholder in my 
opinion. 

Miss Rigas. Yes, sir. That is explained to some extent in the 
prepared material. 

Senator SaLTonstTALu. I think the chairman’s explanation is a good 
one and I agree with it but I would respectfully say that I do not 
think your statement of vour fiscal year 1959 budget estimates of Air 
Force stock funds reads as a clear statement. 

Miss Riees. Yes, sir. We can clarify that, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is not a question of verification. It is 
a question, as I would see it, of redoing the statement and making it 
more understandable. I will not say redoing it at this minute, But 
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for the future, because you are handicapping yourselves, it seems to 
me, by not making clear that you have transferred that money out. 
It is gone, but you do not show it here. 

General Bonpury. Yes, sir; I agree with you. Thank you for the 
suggestion. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I most respectfully say that. I do not know 
whether Miss Riggs agrees with you. 

Miss Riggs. With the clarified statement that was made earlier 
in the record—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If 1 was a critical stockholder, I would make 
a little trouble for you there. 

Senator CuHavez. Take it easy. 

Young lady, so we might know a little more about it, suppose you 
proceed with your statement. 

Miss Riees. Yes, sir. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since stock and 
industrial funds differ somewhat from the appropriation requests you 
have been reviewing, we would first like to review the establishment 
and purpose of these two funds, and the source of cash working capital 
required to finance the stock and industrial fund operations. 

Ve shall follow this with the summary of financial operations 
associated with the stock and industrial fund sales, procurement, and 
inventory objectives that General Bondley has just discussed. 


AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


Both funds, as you will recall, were established within the Air Force 
as of July 1, 1950, under authority of the National Security Act, as 
amended in 1949—title 5, United States Code, section 172d. Both 
funds are revolving in nature and do not require new appropriations 
or other authorizations of funds except, generally, when the scope of 
operation is expanded to include additional categories of materiel in 
the stock fund and services in the industrial fund, or when additional 
funds are required to be invested in inventories for war readiness or 
operating purposes. 

The initial cash investment and subsequent increases thereto 
through June 30, 1957, for both funds were provided in accordance 
with authority contained in the 1949 amendments to the National 
Security Act. 

Senator CuHavez. At that point on the authority of the 1949 act, 
Congress appropriated so much money for these two funds and since 
then you have spent some money and received some money and you 
have been revolving that fund to meet your requirements. Is that 
the picture? Is that the function of this item? 

Miss Riees. That is the function, sir. The 1949 act authorized the 
Secretary of Defense to transfer certain unused balances from funds 
that the Congress had already appropriated. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Miss Riaes. This provided the initial amount. Subsequent to 
pened time we have been, as you stated, revolving the cash within the 
unds. 

Senator Cuavez. I think I understand the operation. 

268795868 
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CASH AUTHORIZED FOR AIRLIFT SERVICE 


Miss Riaas. Also, as General Friedman and General Bondley have 
mentioned, authority is contained in the 1958 Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, Public Law 85-170, 85th Congress, for the Secretary of 
Defense to transfer $75 million to the Air Force industrial fund to 
provide for the industrialization of the airlift service. The $75-mil- 
lion transfer is the only adjustment in total cash working capital 
planned for these funds during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 


PRINCIPLES OF OPERATIONS 


As General Bondley explained, the only basic distinction between 
the two funds is that the stock fund finances the procurement of 
supplies and equipment and the industrial fund is the one that pro- 
vides for the production of end-items or the performance of services. 
Since the principle of the funds are so similar, we shall explain the 
funding techniques and cycle of operations of both funds on a com- 
bined basis. 

After a decision is made to apply the stock or industrial fund con- 
cept of financing to any group of supplies, or a service, two basic 
actions are necessary to provide the initial working capital resources 
so that the customer demands can be met. 

This chart (Vu-Graph No. 6) on the cycle of operations, illustrates 
these two actions, as well as the revolving nature of the funds. 

First, we acquire, or capitalize, the items available at the locations 
involved. 

Second, cash working capital is authorized in an amount sufficient 
to finance the required procurement of additional supplies or to pay 
for services until collections are received from the customers to whom 
sales are made. These two actions are somewhat similar to actions 
that are necessary to begin similar commercial enterprises. 

Once these two actions are accomplished, the stock and industrial 
funds are ready to begin operations and the revolving concept of the 
funds begins, as we portray in the overlays to this chart. 


EXAMPLE OF TRANSACTIONS 


Of course, you realize from this point on some phases of all these 
actions are underway simultaneously, but let us take one transaction 
and trace it through the cycle... As indicated in this first overlay, 
actions may be taken now to buy supplies and services as required. 
The supplies are then used to satisfy customer demands or replenish 
inventories in the stock fund, and the supplies and services are used to 
produce end-items or services to satisfy customers of the industrial 
fund. 

As shown in this second overlay, the sales are made to the customer 
in the form of fuel, food, and other supplies, or printed material and 
laundry services. 

Senator Cuavez. The customers of other agencies of the same 
defense plant? 

Miss Rigas. Primarily our customers in both the stock and indus- 
trial fund are the Air Force customers and individuals with other 
minor sales being made to other departments. 
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The next step occurs when the customer pays for the supplies or 
services provided them and collections are received by the stock and 
we funds. The money collected is then available to repeat the 
cycle. 

Bunche Cuavez. Let us see if I understand it. The Air Force is a 
customer. They purchase something and you get the cash and you 
put it in the fund and the cycle commences again. 

Miss Riaces. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavnz. Is that correct? 

Miss Rigas. Yes, sir. The Air Force financial resources come from 
the funds that are made in the direct appropriations. 


REVIEWS OF OPERATIONS AND FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


In the case of both funds, the planned sales, procurement, inventory 
objectives, and so forth, diseussed by General Bondley, as well as the 
policies and financial operations, are reviewed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and Bureau of the Budget. 

The reviews are made— 

(1) Prior to application of the stock- or industrial-fund concept to 
any new area; 

(2) Before the beginning of each fiscal year; and 

(3) On an intermittent basis during the fiscal year when and as 
changes in plans and operating experience dictate. 

The review authorities provide guidelines in the case of both funds 
during and as a result of these reviews. 

In the case of the stock fund, the review authorities approve amounts 
through the apportionment process that may be used to reinvest in 
additional supplies. Such approval is required before any procure- 
ment actions may be initiated in the stock fund.’ Each year; asa part 
of our annual budget presentations, we provide the Congress the status 
of these funds. 

Now to summarize the financial results of our operations in each of 
the funds which we believe can be best explained through the use of 
the statements of financial condition: 


AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


This chart (Vu-Graph No. 7), Statement, of Financial Condition, 
reflects the consolidated account balances of the stock fund as of 
June 30 for each of the 3 fiscal years. You will note that total assets 
as of the end 1958 and 1959 are estimated to remain at approximately 
the 1957 level of $970 million. 

Within the total assets, however, there are some fluctuations in the 
anticipated cash balances, and value of accounts receivable and 
inventories. 

Between 1958 and 1959 the decrease in the cash balance and increase 
in inventories are related to the increased procurement requirements 
previously discussed. The increase in the dollar value of accounts 
receivable is related to the increased sales as discussed by General 
Bondley earlier. 

The accounts receivable as of the end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
represent the equivalent of 55 days of our charge sales. The increase 
of $40 million in the cash balance between June 30, 1957 and 1958, is 
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related primarily to the reduction of inventories mentioned by General 
Bondley which is reflected in the value of inventories shown here. 
You recall we have an increase in sales in fiscal year 1958 over 1957 
which again will affect the value of accounts receivable. 

The increased procurement also affects the liabilities which increase 
from $115.1 million on June 30, 1957, to approximately $141 million 
by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

You will note they remain approximately level through 1959 which 
represents between 35 and 40 days of our annual procurement. 


DESCRIPTION OF LIABILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Will you kindly give us a brief description of what 
you mean by “‘liabilities’’? 

Miss Riees. Liabilities consist primarily of our accounts payable 
or the amount that we owe to the supplying source. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Miss Riaes. Which would be some owed to the Department of the 
Army where we buy from them. Others to industry from whom we 
buy also. 

he decrease in total investment between the end of 1959 as com- 
pared with 1957 is primarily related to the inventory reductions 
associated with the transfer of depot stocks of clothing and textile 
items to the single manager, which General Bondley discussed. 

Senator Cuavez. It is all right for you to say ‘the management.” 
I think it would be clearer if the members of the committee and the 
Members of Congress knew that it was the Quartermaster General 
because he is actually the officer; isn’t that right? 

Miss Riees. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It might be a little confusing to one who had not 
heard your statement. 

Miss Riaas. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Do you want to put that chart on for us 
just a moment? It seems to me that you ought to consider changing 
your language there as to the industrial fund of the United States 
Government. It seems to me—‘“‘(1) Capitalized inventories,’ I 
understand, but I never heard this until I saw the chart this morning. 
The change to investment, as I understand it, means the money that 
you have taken out of the fund at one time or another. Is that from 
your original purchases? 

Miss Riaes. That is one part of it, and the other part then is 
change in the value of inventory—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I understand. Would it not be wiser to 
make those two items a little clearer and try to break them down 
into 3 or 4 items? Again, I want to be helpful and not critical, but 
in reading that statement I think you do not explain it completely. 

Miss Riaes. If I understand you correctly, you would desire an 
explanation of the contributed cash as shown on the chart and then 
an explanation of the capitalized inventory. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In some form or another because you have 
been relieved: 

(1) by the change in cost, change in values; and 
(2) by a certain amount of materiel or inventory that you 
shipped out of your fund altogether. 
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Miss Riaas. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Most respectfully, I do not think that is clear 
on the statement. 

Miss Riaes. Senator Saltonstall, we appreciate your comments 
very much. 

Senator SatronstaLu. I hope they are helpful. 

Miss Riaas. Yes, sir. 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


As previously indicated by General Bondley, the details relative to 
the Airlift Service were not included in the President’s budget and 
are not in the charts now being presented. Therefore, we have re- 
flected separately in this chart (Vu-Graph No. 8), statement of finan- 
cial condition, the $75 million authorized by Public Law 85-170 to 
be transferred to this fund, 

This transfer is authorized to be made from appropriations available 
to the Air Force for obligation in fiscal year 1958. .We have shown 
this $75 million separately so that you may see the other account 
balances in relation to the presently industrialized services, 

All amounts contained in this chart, except the cash balance in the 
asset section, the contributed cash in the investment section, and the 
respective totals, are exclusive of any consideration of the Airlift 
Service to be industrialized on July 1, 1958. 

The increase in assets, aside from the $75 million, between June 30, 
1959 and 1957 is primarily related to the industrialization of the 
duplicating facilities previously operating as adjuncts to our printing 
plants which was discussed by General Bondley. 

Total liabilities were $1.8 million on June 30, 1957 and are estimated 
to be $1.7 million by the end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959. This 
net decrease is related to an increase in liabilities associated with the 
inclusion of the duplicating facilities offset by a payment of $535,000 
into the United States Treasury. The payment to the United States 
Treasury represented the dollar value of supplies and services received 
from the Federal Republic of Germany by our laundry and dry- 
cleaning plants during fiscal year 1957. 

Senator CHavez. We did better there than we did with the tax 
money. We did not get any of that. 


INVESTMENT OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Miss Rigas. The total investment increases from $6.9 million as of 
June 30, 1957 to $81.9 million on June 30, 1958 and 1959. This 
again is related to the additional $75 million cash working capital 
authorized for the Airlift Service. 

Senator SaALronstTaLL. What do you mean by that? 

Miss Riaes. The $75 million cash working capital transfer into the 
industrial fund increases the value of the United States Government 
investment in the fund. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, there is an increase of value 
there? 

Miss Rigas. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. What you do is to take the $75 million in 
cash plus as transfers certain facilities or materiel and those have 
increased in value since you have transferred them so that when you 
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have a new inventory taken at the end of the year you find those 
assets have increased by $670,000. Is that correct? 


RELATIONSHIP OF INVENTORIES 


Miss Riaas. No, sir. The increase in inventories is primarily 
related to the inclusion of the duplicating facilities that are adjacent 
to seven of our printing plants. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. You have a working inventory of $946,000. 
That is reflected down below by $974,000. Am I correct? 

Miss Riae@s. $974,000 is the net capitalized asset plus the changes 
to investments. Am I interpreting that correctly, sir? 

Senator SavronstaLy. Most frankly and most respectfully, I do 
not want to prolong this discussion, but those terms are new terms 
so far as I am concerned. I have never heard of them before. 

Secondly, I do not think you do yourself justice because I do not 
think it is a clear statement without an explanation. I might be 
wrong. I just wonder if I am. 

Miss Riaes. If I may clarify the $946,000 which is in the asset 
section of the balance sheet—that represents the value of stocks that 
we expect to have in our warehouses. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. On June 30? 

Miss Rieas. On June 30, 1958. 


INVESTMENT OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I understand that; that is clear. 

Miss Riaas. The $304,000 in the investment section represents the 
value of assets that we initially took possession of. 

Senator SaLTonsTALu. I understand that. 

Miss Riees. At the time we began the fund. The increase from 
the June 30, 1957 balance to the June 30, 1958 balance from $198,000 
to $304,000 represents the value of the inventories that we took over 
in the duplicating facilities which during 1957 were not operated 
under the industrial fund. 

You notice by carrying that on through June 30, 1959 that the net 
capitalized assets remain at the same value, $304,000. 

To refer to the language as we have used it, the changes to invest- 
ment or the value that the United States Government has in the fund 
other than contributed cash and the inventory is $670,000, and you 
notice that that remains at the same figure for all 3 fiscal years. 

Senator Savronstauu. In other words, you are not going to trans- 
fer any new over; you are simply going to move it around during the 
year? 

Miss Riaas. The $6 million represents the cash working capital 
which is the other part of the investment that the United States 
Government has in the industrial fund. 

The only additional amount that we are transferring is the $75 
million which is shown as the first line in the investment section. 

Senator Cuavez. That is why your investment has gone up to 
about $81 million? 

Miss Riaes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Your original investment before the transfer was 
$6.9 million? 

Miss Riaes. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Then there was a transfer that increased the 
investment by that sum? 

Miss Rices. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. | think you have made it clearer. 

Senator Cuavez. You get it in the record sometime. 

Miss Riaes. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The following additional information is provided for the record to clarify the 
terminology used in the investment section of the balance sheets and discussed 
during these hearings on working capital funds: 

Contributed cash.—This represents the amount of funds authorized by the 
Congress to be credited to the Air Force stock and industrial fund accounts on the 
books of the United States Treasury as the cash working capital necessary to 
finance operations pending the collection of funds for items or services sold. 
These fund authorizations, combined with the collections from sales, provide the 
cash working capital to continue operations. 

The cash working capital required by any division of the stock or industrial 
fund is made available to the Air Force manager agencies from the consolidated 
cash accounts of the Air Force stock and industrial funds. The status of the 
cash accounts, including the contributed cash plus collections and minus expendi- 
tures, is on the books of the Air Force stock and industrial funds and the United 
States Treasury at all times. 

The contributed cash, or fund authorizations, might be compared to the cash 
working capital which would be required by a commercial establishment to begin 
or expand operations. The cash working capital of the commercial establishment 
is generally provided through personal or group contributions, loans or invest- 
ments, or through the sale of stocks and bonds; whereas the initial and increases to 
the cash working capital of the stock and industrial funds are authorized by the 
Congress. 

Capitalized inventories.—By capitalized inventories we refer to the net value of 
stocks that have been acquired by the stock or industrial funds through some 
means other than a purchase which is financed by these funds. Generally, such 
acquisitions occur at the time when a group of items or a service is designated for 
financing through the stock or industrial funds. These stocks were previously 
financed through the use of funds appropriated by the Congress and represent 
existing stocks on hand at the various supply locations maintaining inventories 
of the items involved. 

Changes in the value of capitalized inventories occur only when groups of items 
or a service are added to or deleted from the stock or industrial funds for financin 
purposes and the value of such inventories is adjusted on the basis of the standar 
prices prevailing at the time of the addition or deletion of the item or service from 
the funds. 

This method of acquiring initial stocks might be compared again to a commercial 
establishment in those instances where initial supplies are provided through 
personal or group donations. 

Changes to investment.—The amounts reflected in the balance sheets as changes 
to investment of the United States Government represent essentially the net 
value of inventory reevaluations and the net operating loss that has occurred in 
the stock fund from inception which was July 1, 1950. 

Inventories on hand are reevaluated periodically to reflect the current cost 
of replacement which is commonly known as the market price. 

The losses relate primarily to losses incurred through the (1) disposition of 
stocks determined to be beyond the military needs resulting primarily from the 
expansion and subsequent contraction of military forces subsequent ‘to World 
War IT and the Korean conflict; and (2) donations of stocks surplus to needs 


of the military departments for yurpowes such as education and public health as 
authorized by Public Law 61, 84th Congress. 


STABILITY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


Miss Riees. As you have noted, except for the effect of the in- 
creased stock fund procurement and sales, discussed by General 
Bondley, and the cash transfer to the industrial fund for the Airlift 
Service, the financial operations remain relatively stable between the 
end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 
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Senator Cuavez. Thank you, young lady. We have enjoyed your 
testimony. Iam sure the Senator did too. 
(The Vu-Graphs referred to follow:) 
DE PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
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‘DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
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Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | aad June 30, 1959 
ASSETS | 
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VuGrapu No. 8.—Air Force industrial fund—Statement of financial condition 


{In thousands] 
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Miuitary Air TRANSPORT SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF HON. DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL); MAJ. GEN. B. J. 
WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PLANS AND PROGRAMS; BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; COL. R. E. 
FERGUSON, DIRECTORATE OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS; AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT 
S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General FriepMan. Mr. Chairman, we have the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for Materiel, Mr. Shar 

Mr. SHarp. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that with your per- 
mission I would like to read, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Suarp. My name is Dudley C. Sharp and I am the Assistant 


Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in appearing before 
this committee, I wish first of all to express my appreciation for the 
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privilege you have extended. I am aware of your continued interest 
in air transport matters and shall endeavor to assist you in every way 
possible in your examination of the Military Air Transport Service, 
its peacetime employment and its wartime role. 


BASIC REQUIREMENT FOR MATS 


I shall first outline some of the main reasons why the military airlift 
forces are so important to the Department of Defense, and the part. 
MATS plays in the national defense. 

The basic requirement for MATS is to provide airlift support to 
the combat forces of the Department of Defense. The initial combat 
deployments in a local or a general war, which may be ordered prior 
to and independent of combat action, must depend on military forces 
for guaranteed performance. Military transport aircraft would also 
perform a major task by assisting in repair and recovery of strike air- 
craft. 

CARGO AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


Recent Joint Chiefs of Staff estimates of emergency airlift require- 
ments show a steadily rising trend. The deficits, not surprisingly, 
are primarily in cargo airlift. Expansion efforts in the airline industry 
are mainly in the passenger-carrying area, whereas wartime require- 
ments place increasing demands on the Nation’s cargo airlift capacity. 

The acquisition of modern long-range passenger aircraft by the 
industry, while more than meeting any foreseeable passenger require- 
ment, does little to meet the growing wartime deficits in cargo airlift. 

Even with the entire cargo airlift capability of the industry, it is 
unlikely that the combined capability of MATS and the civil reserve 
air fleet (CRAF) can fulfill the cargo“requirements. It is only 
through the MATS fleet, which is primarily a cargo carrier in wartime, 
but also capable of troop movement or aeromedical evacuation as 
well, that the wartime cargo deficits can be held to manageable levels. 
I might add that the only new aircraft on order for MATS today are 
C—133’s, suitable only for the movement of cargo. 


UNITED STATES AIR CARGO INDUSTRY 


There does not appear to be much optimism at this time, over the 
future of the all-cargo industry. Moreover, many of the operators 
have admitted that it has been the military passenger business, 
rather than cargo, which has been the mainstay of their operation. 

One of the largest cargo carriers derived the major portion of his 
revenues for 1957 from passenger movements for MATS. Other 
operators have stated unequivocally that the basic reason for the 
plight of the cargo carriers is the lack of a truly economical air 
freighter. 

In the absence of such an aircraft, it is difficult to comprehend how 
even large increases in the volume of military cargo handled can be 
expected to place the all-cargo business on a sound footing. The 
most it could do would be to keep the operator’s head above water 
a while longer. The ultimate solution appears to be the development 
of a competitive cargo aircraft, capable of holding its own over both 
domestic and international routes. 
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Senator SaLtronsTALL. Could you permit an interruption here? 
Would you prefer to finish it? What I wanted to find out was: 

(1) Are you asking for any money? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is all in this $75 million that we have just 
been hearing about? 

Mr. Suarp. The $75 million is our working capital and we are not 
asking for an increase. The dollars required by the three services to 
reimburse the MATS industrial fund for the transportation furnished 
by it will come from appropriation accounts previously presented to 
you, sir. 

TOTAL C-133'S8 ON ORDER 


Senator SALTONSTALL. We had a discussion at a prior meeting about 
how many C-133’s you ordered. 

Mr. SuHarp. We have 50 on order. 

Senator SALTronsTALL. Fifty on order? 

Mr. SHarp. Altogether. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much will come in in this next fiscal 
year. 
’ General FriepMan. There are 15 carried in the fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate, Senator Saltonstall. I just do not right. offhand 
have the cost of those. There are 15 in the 1959 “buy” program. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. That is about a little over one a month. 

Mr. Suarp. They are coming in just about one a month. 


NEED FOR MODIFICATION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Has that airplane got bugs in it? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, it has. 

Senator SaLronsTa. It has bugs in it? That is what I thought. 

Mr. SHarp. They are all being sent back now for modification to 
either the Air Force depots or the original manufacturer. We expect 
to have them modified very shortly. This is the kind of thing that 
always happens with a new airplane. After you fly it awhile you find 
things that are wrong. 

Senator SatronstaLL. What kind are you using? 

Mr. SHarp. C-124’s and C-—118’s, the military equivalent of the 
DC-6, and we are using the C-121 which is the Constellation type 
plane and the C-97. That is a Boeing Stratocruiser. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many C-—124’s have you got? 

Mr. SHarp. We have 303; 144 of which are in the troop-carrier 
category and are really held for the movement of Army troops in 
paratroop movements. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. How many C-118’s have you? 

General Wesster. One hundred and seven, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. Those are straight cargo planes? 

Mr. Suarp. They are either. They can either be used for passen- 
gers or cargo. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And C-—121’s? 

Mr. Suarp. Fifty-six, I am informed, sir. 

Senator SALTtonsTaLL. How about C—97’s? 

Mr. Suarp. Forty. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that you have roughly 500 planes? 
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Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir; 522 to be exact, if you include 16 C-—133’s. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. These are cargo or troop carrier planes? 
Mr. Sarr. They can all be used for cargo or troop carriers. 


TRANSPORTING A DIVISION BY AIRLIFT 


Senator SatronsTaLL. We hear a lot of discussion, Mr. Sharp, 
about transporting a division in an airlift, a paratroop division. How 
many of these C—124’s does it take to transport a division? 

Mr. Suarp. I could not answer that directly. There are so many 
factors involved. It depends upon how far you transport a division. 
It depends upon what type of equipment they want carried with the 
division, what kind of a division it is. I mean, if it has an excess 
number of tanks, that would require more. 

I do not believe I could answer that question categorically. 


CAPACITY OF TRANSPORT PLANES 


Senator SALTonstTaLu. To put it another way, how many people 
will a C—124 take? 

Colonel Ferauson. 200, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. So to transport 14,000 men, that would 
take 70 planes, would it not? 

Colonel Frercuson. It would all depend, as the Secretary pointed 
out, how far they were going and what equipment was involved. 

Mr. Suarp. Also, the Tactical Air Command is gradually building 
up with C-130’s. They are also troop carriers and can be used as 
troop carriers. 

Senator SattonstaLL. How many people will they take? 

Mr. SxHarp. I do not know the answer to that question. 

Colonel Ferguson. Ninety-two, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. How many of those planes do you have? 
Those C-130’s. 

Mr. Suarp. They are not in the MATS fleet. 

Senator SaLToNsTALL. Do you know how many the Air Force has? 

Mr. Suarp. I do not know, offhand. 

Senator SaLtronstTaLu. Will you supply that for the record? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, we will. 

(The information requested follows:) 


As of April 30, 1958, the Air Force had 165 C—130A aircraft in the inventory. 
AIRLIFT PROBLEM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I say, as you know, Mr. Sharp, that is one 
of the great criticisms that we are running into today on the airlift 
possibilities, whether we should have a bigger airlift or not. 

Mr. SHarp. That is true. 

The airlift possibilities are studied, of course, as you know, by the 
Joint Chiefs, and they say that taking into consideration the possible 
areas that we may have to move troops into, and the facilities of those 
areas, such as airfields and so on. It isn’t just the aircraft that are 
required; we must have airfields in the area, and we must have fuel 
in order to get the planes back again. 
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They feel that, taking all that into consideration, we have enough 
airlift now. I suppose you could never have enough to take care of 
all possibilities that might conceivably arise. 


TOTAL TRANSPORT PLANES 


Senator SatronsTaLL. You have today in MATS, not including 
the C—130’s that the Air Force has, approximately 500 planes capable 
of carrying troops and supplies, plus the C—133’s which you are in- 
creasing at the rate of approximately 1 a month, and none of those 
are jet. Now, how many are in inventory? 

Mr. SHarp. We have 16 in inventory. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. But they have bugs in them. 

Mr. Suarp. They have bugs in them, and for a few months they 
probably would not be operating. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. So at the end of fiscal year 1959 you will have 
approximately 31 C-133’s? 

r. SHARP. Yes, sir. 
Senator SatronstTauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 


MATS EMERGENCY EXPANSION 


Mr. SuHarp. Today’s emergency airlift requirements must be met 
with today’s resources, and the combined military and civil cargo fleets 
fall short of the mark. 

As we have consistently held, attainment of the emergency aircraft 
utilization rate can be assured only if the system is operating in peace- 
time within reach of the higher rate. There is a limit to our expansion 
under emergency conditions. 

If we were manned for a low peacetime rate, the flying crews, main- 
tenance, and other support personnel just would not be available to 
reach and hold a high utilization. 

Conversely, if we are manned for the wartime rate, but operating 
at a low peacetime utilization, the flight crews and maintenance people 
would not be in a condition of trained readiness, capable of instant per- 
formance of their emergency missions. 

Therefore, we must operate at a reasonable rate in peacetime, if 
the system is expected to respond promptly to the wartime demands. 
We feel that MATS’ current utilization rate, if anything, falls short 
of such a reasonable peacetime rate. 


USE OF AIRLIFT GENERATED 


Operating the aircraft and the system, of course, produces an airlift 
capability. We feel it represents good management and economical 
use of the taxpayer’s dollar to turn this capability into meeting peace- 
time airlift needs of the Department of Defense, which otherwise 
would have to be met by further outlays of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

If the aircraft are programed to be flown a certain number of hours 
for training purposes, to assure that MATS can meet wartime airlift 
requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I cannot believe it is eco- 
nomical or efficient to fly them empty and waste the airlift capability 
so generated. 


26879—58——_69 
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SENATE REPORT NO. 543 


I would like now to turn to that portion of Senate Report No. 543, 
from the 85th Congress, which expressed this committee’s desire 
that— 
within the 1958 appropriations for operations and maintenance and for military 
pereane the Defense Department should reprogram expenditures for operating 
MATS and other Government-owned transport activities sufficiently to permit 
the funds so reprogramed to be applied toward procuring the services of United 
States civil carriers to meet as nearly as poealble 40 percent of the passenger 
requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 

In the recent exchange of correspondence between this committee 
and the Department of Defense, we have indicated our views on this 
matter. 

I wish to reiterate here that the basis for our actions is our sincere 
conviction that our defense posture would be seriously weakened if 
MATS readiness to carry our emergency missions in support of JCS- 
directed operations were in any way reduced. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We are aware of the recent decline in the profits of the airline 
industry. However, we believe that factors other than the policies 
governing the use of MATS are the cause of the industry’s difficulties. 

‘We are equally aware of the committee’s concern over the economic 
condition of the airlines. I am sure we all agree that the Nation’s 
airlift resources are vital elements of our deterrent strength. 

Although our primary responsibility in the military is to maintain 
our defense posture, we sincerely believe that the effective discharge 
of our defense responsibilities is fully compatible with the economic 
well-being of the airlines. Our relationship with the airline industry 
is complementary, not competitive. In peace or war, there is a job 
for both. 

EXPENDITURES FOR COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I would like to place on 
the record again the figures that have been expended in the augmen- 
tation of MATS by commercial airlines. That is, how much we spent 
with commercial airlines in the last 2 years and our estimate for 
fiscal 1959 which is based on tan-mile cargo and passenger require- 
ments of the three services. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they broken down by type of service person- 
nel, or freight? 

Mr. SHarp. I can give them to you that way, sir. I first would 
like to give the totals, just to give the picture. 

In fiscal year 1957 we spent with the commercial airlines $49.8 
million, approximately $50 million. 

Senator Cuavez. For what? 

Mr. Suarp. This was for passenger and cargo, approximately 
evenly divided. 

In fiscal 1958 we expect to spend, although the final figures are not 
in yet, $69.8 million. That is close to $70 million, or an increase of 
approximately $20 million in the amount of money MATS has spent 
for commercial airlift. 
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This was divided between the passengers and cargo, and very 
closely reached, or will reach, we hope, 40 percent of the passengers. 
It is actually $54.7 million or 37.9 percent of our present estimate of 
total MATS passenger airlift. 

The cargo, unfortunately, fell shy. It came to $15 million, or only 
9.3 percent. 

But I want to point out, sir, that the cargo airlines did a great deal 
of the $54.7 million worth of passenger business, because the cargo 
airlines, as | mentioned in my statement, have the capacity of carry- 
ing passengers as well as cargo in the types of planes they have. 

1 believe I have heard the figure that about three-fourths of the 
amount of money that we have spent for passengers went into the 
cargo-type aircraft, so it actually helped to support the cargo industry. 

Senator CHavez. You ought to be able to give the figures and 
furnish them to the committee. 

Mr. Suarp. As they come in, we will be glad to send them to the 
committee. 

In our estimates, as set out in the President’s budget for fiscal year 
1959, we forecast an increase in commercial airlift, procurement from 
the figure of approximately $70 million that [ just mentioned for fiscal 
year 1958 to approximately $84 million for fiscal year 1959. 

I want to point out that the $84 million is an estimate derived from 
the Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps estimates of the total 
airlift they are going to require from the MATS system. In fiscal 
year 1959, this total is approximately $313 million. 
~ We know that the Air Force fiscal year 1959 requirement is a firm 
one, and it comes to about $201 million of the $313 million we estimate 
will be the total MATS business under the industrial fund. 

We cannot confirm that the Army and the Navy will actually 
procure the amounts they have estimated. This is something we 
have no control over. But if they do procure the amount of business 
they have estimated, and, as I say, the Air Force is quite sure it will 
meet its estimate, we will expend from the industrial fund approxi- 
mately $84 million for commercial airlift. This is a sizable increase 
over 1958 and approaches doubling the amount of 1957. 


CONTRIBUTION TO COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY 


So, in its proper perspective, I think MATS is really contributing 
quite a lot to commercial industry. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. In other words, Mr. Sharp—Mr. Chairman, 
if I might ask—do I understand you have a total passenger expectancy 
of $313 million? 

Mr. Srarp. This figure includes both passengers and freight. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Passengers and freight? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLu. That includes freight? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarvonsTa.y. Of that, how much is passengers? 

Mr, Suarp. Do you have that breakdown? I do not. 

General FrispMan. I can give you a breakdown by service. 

Senator SarronstaLyi. No, I did not mean that. I meant between 
cargo and passengers. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 
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We have $33 million for Army personnel. The Navy, it would 
appear, has about $12 million, the Air Force about $96 million, and 
approximately $3 million for other DOD personnel. Let’s run a 
total on that. 

’ Mr. Suarp. That would total about $144 million. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. That would be $144 million. 

Senator Cuavez. For passengers? 

Senator SALToNsTALL. For passengers. 

Mr. SHarp. For passengers. 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES TO COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Senator SatronsTaLu. So that, theoretically, 40 percent of that, 
if you lived up to that, or approximately $58 million worth, would 
have to go to the private or commercial airlines? 

Mr. SHarp. I think it would be approximately that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. When you gave the percentage figures as to what 
you had done in the past, you had nine point something for cargo, and 
you had about 29 percent for passengers? 

Mr. Suarp. We had 37.9 percent for passengers and 9.3 for cargo. 

Senator Sauronstatu. That would be $54.7 million. So to live up 
to 40 percent in fiscal year 1959 it would be $58 million which would 
have to go to private business. 

Then that would leave, if that were so, and you had your cargo, 
approximately 20 percent. Isn’t that the statement? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir; 20 percent. 

I can give you the amount of cargo business we would have to give 
to commercial airlines in fiscal year 1959 to meet the 20 percent. 


CARGO BUSINESS 


Senator SautronstaLu. The commercial planes probably do not 
carry that much cargo, from what you have said. 

Mr. SHarp. In fiscal year 1959 we would have to give them about 
$30 million worth of cargo business in order to meet 20 percent and 
we are, at this time, planning to give them about $21 million worth 
of cargo business. But we are planning to give the same airlines 
more passengers than we have in the past. Our passenger business 
with the airlines is going to increase from $54 million in fiscal year 
1958 to $63 million in fiscal year 1959, according to our estimates. 

On our cargo business—this is the airlift that goes to the com- 
mercial airlines—we are going to increase from $15 million in fiscal 
year 1958 to $21 million in fiscal year 1959, which accounts for the 
total passenger and cargo increase of $15 million. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. So what you are saying to us, Mr. Sharp, 
is that in fiscal year 1958, the Air Force is pretty well living up to the 
suggestion of the committee. 

Ar. SHarp. I cannot say that we are living up to it in the cargo 
area. We are trying to support the cargo planes with passengers, 
because MATS does not have as much excess cargo in peacetime. 

Most of the MATS planes are cargo planes and, actually, the trend 
is to get more and more of them in the cargo work and not so much 
in the passenger work. We are only buying cargo planes. 
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SENATE REPORT LANGUAGE 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, this committee in the 1957 bill 
called attention to this matter in language that was easy and simple 
but not forceful. No attention was paid to it whatsoever. 

You have read from Senate Report 543 as to what the Senate had 
in mind. I will repeat it to you: 

Within the 1958 appropriations for operation and maintenance and for military 
personnel, the Department should reprogram expenditures for — MATS 
and other Government-owned transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds 
so programed to be applied toward procuring the service of United States civil- 
service carriers to meet as nearly as possible 40 percent of the passenger require- 
ment and 20 percent of the cargo requirement for Military Air Transport. 

Nothing was done about it except the figures that you have indi- 
cated, that you went pretty close to 40 percent in passengers but you 
only went to about 9 percent in the cargo carriers, 

When I made some inquiries to the Pentagon, they tried to explain 
it tome. Mr. McGuire came over with somebody else and they told 
me how good they were. Naturally, they went back to the Pentagon 
and said, “Nothing but a bunch of politicians,” and paid no atten- 
tion to it. 

This year, unless something is done, we will write it in the law, sir. 

Mr. SHarp. I understand that. 

The only reason I have to give for our failure to meet the 20 percent 
of the cargo—in other words, as nearly as possible; obviously, it is 

ssible for us to make the 40-20 reprograming; I mean, the money is 
available within the Air Force—is that we simply assumed “‘as nearly 
as possible” meant as nearly as possible within the confines of ade- 
quate national defense and the protection of the taxpayers’ money to 
our best ability. 

Senator Cuavez. And fair play, too. 

Mr. SHarp. We have, as ged supported the cargo-type airlines 
with passengers, and we thought it was a reasonable distribution of 
the total requirement. It is very hard for us to understand how we 
can have the taxpayers buy aircraft for the purpose of MATS—— 

Senator CHavez. I am so glad that the Pentagon is finally think- 
ing about the taxpayers, because, generally, after they get the money, 
the Congress is a nuisance. 

Mr. SHarp. No, sir. I do not think that way. We also have to 
pay the crews, and we have to practice. Now, as long as we have 
the crews and we have the aelaneh and the taxpayers have paid 
for them, it seems to me that the only prudent action that we can 
take is to use these resources to carry Department of Defense per- 
sonnel and cargo. 

Senator Cuavez. You might proceed with the rest of your state- 
ment, and I have some questions to ask you about MATS. 

Mr. Suarp. That concludes my statement. 

But I would like to add, as just an indication of the fact we do 
quite a lot of business with the commercial lines, that there was a 
note in the papers this morning in which TWA announced they had 
received the largest peacetime contract awarded to a single con- 
tractor: To transport 3,500 military personnel across the ocean within 
amonth. This, of course, does not support the cargo carriers. 
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Senator Cuavez. Is that the aircraft concern that is headed by 
former Secretary Thomas? 

Mr. Suarp. I understand Secretary Thomas is the president of it. 
That was all I had in my prepared statement. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. You may not be able to give us, Mr. 
Secretary, the information now, but you take your time, and, if you 
cannot give it now, you supply ‘it for the committee after you get it, 


COMPLAINTS FROM AIR CARRIERS 


Members of Congress, and especially this subcommittee, have re- 
ceived a great many complaints from air carriers concerning practices 
of MATS in letting cargo and passenger contracts. In addition, 
there have been a great deal of comments concerning the prices that 
MATS has been paying to commercial air carriers. We would like 
to get on the record a few facts concerning these practices by MATS. 

First, how much commercial air-carrier transportation does MATS 
propose to purchase in the future? I think, in general, you have 
given that. 

I ask this question, in the light of our committee last year, when we 
set a formula for MATS of 40 and 20 purchased from commercial air 
carriers. 

PRICE STANDARD 


No. 2. Does MATS presently have any price standard? Does 
MATS have any data on what is compensatory for a carrier to charge 
per passenger-mile, per ton-mile, dependent upon the type of equip- 
ment employed? 

No. 3. How does MATS propose to let bids in the future? Are 
you going to continue the 3-month bid period, or are you going to 
lengthen it to 1 year? 

Fourth. Does MATS have any formula for distributing its com- 
mercial requirements, so that virtually all’ of the business does not 
end up in the hands of a few large carriers? Is it not in the interest 
of the airlift potential to distribute MATS requirements equitably? 

Fifth. Does MATS have any compelling reason for demanding 
pressurized equipment for personnel, when several hundred non- 
pressurized planes are presently in commercial use domestically, and 
several international carriers still use nonpressurized DC-4’s? 

Sixth. MATS claims its fleet must be constantly Scie How 
many hours does this mean per day? Have you ever considered a live 
exercise of the civil-reserve air fleet, and how do you expect it to 
perform if you have never had a live test? 


STEWARDESSES ON MATS PLANES 


Seventh. MATS testimony indicates that its main function is to 
support the Strategic Air Command. Do you have a_ hundred 
stewards and stewardesses to accomplish this mission? What about 
the stewardesses; what was the idea? 

Mr. Suarp. | cannot answer that question. I think we need them 
as long as we feel it is in the taxpayers’ advantage to use these air- 
planes to carry things and people; many of the people are dependents, 
wives, and children, and we naturally have to have some attendant 
on the airplane. 
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Senator Cuavez. I can understand that, and I can readily see some 

reason for it when you carry dependents, wives, and children, that 

ou feel a stewardess would, possibly, be better available and give 
etter service. Is that the reason, more or less? 

Mr. Suarp. I understand that would be the theory. Is that not 
correct? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. That is only one function, though 
Mr. Chairman. 

As I mentioned, I believe it was yesterday, we justify them pri- 
marily on the basis of safety; that is, in our MATS overwater opera- 
tions—ditching operations at sea. And, also, the WAF attendants 
receive training for all types of emergency situations. They do assist, 
of course, in port clearances, customs inspections, et cetera. 

We make little distinction between the female attendants and the 
male attendants. We feel they are both equally trained and do 
perform a real function for us. 

Senator CHavEez. We are going to have outside witnesses one of 
these days, and I hope that someone representing MATS will be here 
at the time. 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir; we certainly will. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL FUND RATES 


Senator Cuavez. There are some other questions. 

With reference to the new industrial-fund rates, reported to be 
approximately 2.07 cents per mile, how is that figure arrived at? 

We will give you the questions so you answer them. 

What costs are included in computing it? Will you itemize those 
elements in those costs, and also those that are not included? 

Second. How much do you anticipate the Air Force industrial fund 
will take in during fiscal year 1959 from the operation of MATS? 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Third. In carrying out the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, has the Defense Department set up a single manager for 
transportation? Why was the traffic management responsibility for 
air transportation given to the operating agency, the Military Air 
Transport Service? 

Fourth. By setting up the industrial fund, will there be a tendency 
on the part of Defense to use MATS aircraft with their lower rates in 
preference to commercial carriers? 

Fifth. Since MATS has now gone on to an industrial fund basis, 
does this mean that there are no longer any appropriations required 
for the transport operation of MATS, in view of the revenue expected 
to be taken into the fund? 

Sixth. Is the Air Force concerned about the plight of the major 
cargo carriers now facing a financial crisis? 

You have answered that in part. 


PLANS FOR USE OF CIVIL AIR FLEET 


Seventh. In view of the great increase in civil air carrier airlift 
capacity, what plans are being made by the Air Force to preserve the 
national defense, the airlift capability of the present civil air fleet? 
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You used them during the last war as soon as D-day arrived. They 
were all taken over, and they did a very fine piece of work. 

Eighth. What plans are being made to assign more business to the 
commercial air carriers to assist them in buying modern long-range 
aircraft at no expense to the taxpayer, while augmenting our total 
national airlift capability? 

You may take your time in that. Hearings will not be closed yet. 

Mr. SHarp. Would you like to have these answers prepared, or 
would you like for me to answer the ones that I can now? 

Senator CHavez. I would rather have the answers prepared. I 
just wanted to get the questions in the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. SHarp. Thank you, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1291.) 

Senator Cuavnz. The reason that I say I would like to have you 
boys come back again is that there are other Senators interested in 
this particular item, too. I know Senator Symington is out of town 
and Senator Ellender is at another meeting. They are both interested 
in this. 

Thank you, Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. SHarp. You are very welcome. Thank you, Senator. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


General FriepMAN. Sir, the last item in the Air Force presentation 
before the committee covers appropriation language. There are 
changes in three of our appropriations. 

I will direct my comments to the bill, H. R. 12738, as referred to 
the committee. Beginning on page 22 under title V, the title of the 
appropriation ‘Aircraft and related procurement” has been changed 
by House action to ‘Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement’, 
a revision of the original Department of Defense recommended title, 
which was “Aircraft and missile procurement.” 

The insertion of the word ‘‘missiles” serves to make the title more 
fully descriptive of the two major classes of items procured under the 
appropriation, and to give recognition to the increasing proportion 
of funds which are going toward the procurement of missiles. 

In addition, the first portion of the appropriation language has been 
changed by the insertion in line 5 of the words “missiles” and “‘includ- 
ing”’ so as to read ‘for construction, procurement, and modification 
of aircraft, missiles, and equipment, including armor and armament, 
spare parts, and accessories therefor.”” These added words serve to 
clarify the language in relation to the change in title. 

The next change is another title revision. The title of the appro- 
priation has been changed 

Senator Cuavez. Have you a copy of the bill itself, General? 

General FriepMan. Sir, yes, I do. Page 22. 

Senator Cuavez. “Aircraft and missiles”. I think you wanted 
that inserted in there. 

General FrrepMaANn. Yes, sir. The title of the appropriation 
“Procurement, other than aircraft’? has been changed to ‘“Procure- 
ment, other than aircraft and missiles.’”’ This recommendation of the 
House of Representatives also alters the title originally proposed by 
the Department of Defense, which was “Aircraft and missile support.” 
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Referring to line 19 on page 22, the addition of the words ‘and 
missiles’ causes the title of this appropriation to be in agreement with 
that for ‘Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement,’’ which it 
supports. 

Two changes in the language of this appropriation are also proposed. 
First, lines 20 through 23 have been revised to clarify the coverage of 
the appropriation, particularly in reference to the support of missile 
procurement. ‘The revised material, set off by parentheses in the bill, 
reads “including ground handling equipment for aircraft and missiles, 
ground guidance and electronic control equipment, and ground 
electronic and communication equipment.”’ 


PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The second change in the language of this appropriation involves a 
point brought out in our previous testimony by Colonel Page. This 
is in relation to the portion of the language authorizing the purchase of 
motor vehicles. The House inserted the language beginning on line 25 
which reads “and the purchase of not to exceed two thousand seven 
hundred and fifteen passenger motor vehicles for replacement only.” 
The Air Force requests that this number be increased by 43, and that a 
new total of “two thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight’’ be in- 
serted in lieu of the number recommended by the House. This new 
figure is required in order to cover the procurement of 43 ambulances. 

We feel certain that this was an administrative oversight. 

Senator Cuoavez. How many ambulances did you have in the 2,715? 

General FriepMan. Forty-three ambulances are in the total of the 
vehicles shown there. 

Senator CHavez. But you increased that by 43 more? 

General FriepMan. No, sir. Ambulances were excluded entirely 
in the 2,715 figure, presumably on the assumption that they are not 
passenger-carrying vehicles. However, ambulances are defined as 
‘“passenger-carrying”’ in the Department of Defense vehicle reporting 
instructions under which we operate. 

Senator Cuavez. I notice that there are 14 ambulances included in 
the National Guard item. Would that come out of the ones that you 
are requesting now? 

General Friepman. Sir, if I may turn back to the totals here—no, 
sir; the 2,758 vehicles are for the Regular Air Force. The require- 
ments for the Air National Guard are listed separately. 

Senator Cuavez. They are? 

General FrrepMANn. They have 14 to be purchased. 

Senator CHavez. Do you have anything, General, concerning 
yuses? 

General FrizpMAN. Buses? Yes, sir. 

The Air Force shows a purchase of 316 buses. That number is for 
the Regular Air Force. 

The Air National Guard reflects a requirement for nine. 

The remaining language changes have to do with the Air National 
Guard. In the bill, that would be on page 27. On line 24 of that 
page, following the word ‘“‘facilities,” the words ‘‘as authorized b 
sections 2231-2238 of title 10, United States Code” have been deleted. 
This deletion is recommended since no authorization for specific con- 
struction has been approved by the Congress for fiscal year 1959. As 
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General Wilson pointed out in his testimony, a request for the rein- 
statement of necessary language will be submitted in connection with 
the supplemental appropriation for construction. 

The final change has to do with the Air National Guard, and in the 
bill that would be on page 27, sir. 

In addition to the deletion that I have just mentioned, we recom- 
mend insertion of the words “initiated in prior fiscal years” on lines 
24 and 25. This will allow the Air Force to proceed with the pay- 
ment of Government overhead costs resulting from construction 
initiated in prior years. 

One final change is related to the authority in this appropriation 
for the procurement of passenger-carrying motor vehicles. Begin- 
ning on line 1 of page 28, the language proposed authorizes the 
purchase of “not to exceed fifty-four, of which six shall be for re- 
placement only.”” This language merely revises the total number of 
vehicles authorized to be procured and establishes a new limitation 
concerning the replacement of vehicles allowable within that total 

Senator Cuavez. Then you want the bill as is, instead of the addi- 
tional words? 

General FriepMan. The bill as is, sir. That is correct, sir. 

I believe that covers the language changes. 

Senator CuHavez. Thank you. 

The language changes that you have suggested this morning do not 
reflect any changes in the House language—just clarifies them; is that 
right? 

General FrrepMan. They just clarify the language, sir. I believe 
our request to change the number of passenger-carrying vehicles from 
2,715 to 2,758 can also be considered as a clarification of the language. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General FrrepMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF RETIREMENT PAY 
(See p. 332) 


Senator Cuavez. At this point I shall insert a letter from Assistant 
Secretary McNeil in response to a question asked by Senator Young 
during the course of the hearings on the total cost of retired pay and 
its distribution. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


AssISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1958. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense, 
Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMan: During my recent appearance before your committee, 
Senator Young requested the insertion in the record of information concerning the 
total cost of retired pay and the distribution of that cost between officers and 
enlisted personnel. 

Enclosed is a table containing the desired information for fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959. Also enclosed is a table showing the distribution, by grade, 
rank, and service, of personnel on the retired rolls as of December 31, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNEIL. 
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Number of retired military personnel and cost for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 





Actual, fiseal year 1957 Estimate, fiseal year 1958 Estimate, fiscal year1659 


Category 





Nondisability: 
Eo ccnsscctass 
Enlisted _ ---- ; 
Temporary disability: 
PN De acnandotan | 
Enlisted 
Permanent disability: 


Enlisted ----- : 
Fleet Reserve: Enlisted_. 
Subtotal: 

Officers - - 

Enlisted - 1 

Total, retired per- 
sonnel 
Survivors benefits 


Total. - 


Cost distribution: 
Officers - - 
Enlisted - 


























Year | nivaveie | Cost | Year | Average; Cost | Year | Average Cost 
end | hum ber } end | number | | end {number 
| ~ sa csenuessiiiilti indie aoa allies lls 
i ' 
| Le bi 3 
46, 123 42, 249|$163, 111; 55, 538 50, 877|$196, 207; 63,061} 59, 509 |$244, 438 
51, 229 49, 570! 102, 146) 55, 467) 53, mi 109, 773) 59,153] 57,399 | 126, 487 
2, 840 2, 805: 10, 301 2, 974! 2, 998) 10, on 3,020} 3,040 12, 047 
9,306; 9,310} 11,676} 9,621) 9, 565) 11, 918| ey ood 12, 728 
49, 614 49, 478 1156, 668 | 49,915 49, 857 (160, 146 | 50, 170 50,063 | 171,238 
17,039 | 16, 265 24,012 | 19, 533 18, 163 | 26,801 | 21, 660 20, 631 32, 612 
22, 595 21, 583 41, 734 | 25,027 24,006 | 46,848 | 28,775 27,131 | 56, 
: <i rm aot Tad | 
98, 577 94, 532, |330, 080 08, 427 | 103, 632 |367, 110 i116, 251 | 112,612 , 427, 723 
00, 169 96, 728 |179, 568 109, 648 105, 013 1195, 340 j118, 707 | 114, » 630 | 2. ahd 
} i | j 
98,746 191,260 509, 648 (218, 075 | 208, 645 |562, 450 |234,958 | 227,242 665, 900 
1, 128 949 | 1,136 | 1,472 | 1,208 | 1, 550 | 1, 832 1, 658 | 2, 100 
99, 874 | 192, 209 |510, 784 |219, 547 | 209, 938 564, 000 |236, 790 228, 900 | 658, 000 
j | } 
| Percent | | Percent | | Percent 
| 64.8 iis 65.3 ae | 65.2 
35.2 | bz 34.7 | l ccsszez-- O88 
| } | 





Retired military personnel receiving retirement pay as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Retired pay grade 


a eS. 


ALL SERVICES 














1 Including Fleet Reserve. 


Total | Disability retire- | Nondisability retire- 
ments ments ! 
j | } 
Number | Monthly Number | Monthly | Number} Monthly 
of pe rsons! amount of persons} amount of persons) amount 
} | 
1,166 | $884, 928 457 | $356, 597 709 $528, 331 
1, 284 813, 567 | 446 300, 815 | 838 | 512, 752 
15, 065 | 6, 901, 935 4,715 | 2,417,037 10, 350 4, 484, 898 
13,110 | 4,383, 140 | 4,841 | 1, 762,874 | 8, 269 2, 620, 266 
16, 705 5, 065, 488 7, 564 2, 246, 443 | 9, 141 2, 819, 045 
22, 040 5, 381, 997 14, 207 3, 149, 901 | 7, 833 2, 232, 096 
14, 920 2, 923, 307 12,690 | 2, 406, 594 | 2, 230 516, 713 
4,997 | 976, 768 4, 524 873, 289 473 103, 479 
1, 266 | 441, 986 124 | 44, 811 1, 142 397, 175 
1, 525 | 395, 991 260 | 69, 286 1, 265 326, 705 
8, 060 | 1, 861, 493 | 1, 444 | 332, 784 6, 616 1, 528, 709 
2, 698 | 508, 696 1, 367 | 239, 736 1, 331 | 268, 960 
67, 395 | 11, 909, 267 6,792 | 1,228,739 | 60,603 | 10, 680, 528 
12, 802 | 1, 866, 366 3,884 | 531,065} 8,918 1, 335, 301 
9,153 | 1, 134, 085 4, 633 | 517, 044 | 4, 520 617, 041 
6,530 | "616, 895 4, 471 381,324; 2.059 235, 571 
4, 570 | 290, 439 3, 983 | 244, 842 | 587 | 45, 597 
2,798 | 142, 622 2,567} 127, 479 231 | 15, 143 
553 30, 741 514 | | 27, 650 38 | 3, 091 
} 
206, 637 46, 529, 711 79, 483 17, 258, 310 | 127, 154 29, 271, 401 
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Retired military personnel receiving retirement pay as of Dec. 31, 1957—Continued 
ARMY 





Total ! Disability retire- | Nondisability retire- 
ments ments ! 


Retired pay grade 





Number} Monthly | Number| Monthly 
of persons} amount jof persons} amount 


Number | Monthly 
of persons} amount 














549 | $399, 106 212| $164,429 337 | $234,677 
526, 952 293 | 198, 264 551 328, 688 

9,327 | 4,001,803 | 3,081 | 1,564,862|  6,246| 2,526,941 
8,106 | 2,554,530} 3,003 | 15084344] 5,103] 1,470, 186 
9,103 | 2'516,335|  4,612| 15336,773| 4,491 | 1,179,562 
12,775 | 2'805,999| 9,666 | 2/030, 3, 109 775, 411 
9,212 | 1,754,286|  8,3099| 1,574,725 813 179, 561 
3,054} °646,901| 2,701| 568,312 | 353 78, 589 
596 | 206, 401 | 39 13, 620 557 192) 781 
393 93, 419 69 17, 067 324 76, 352 
1,221| 278, 759 490} 108,841 731 169, 918 
819| 153,099 565 96, 985 254 56, 114 
15,248 | 2,928,007|  3,020|  559,970| 12,228| 2,368,037 
5,525| 841,805| 1,853|  257,654| 3,672 584, 151 
5,513|  710,896| 2525|  290,854| 2,988 420, 042 
3,788 |  372.476| 2269| 195.794] 1,519 176, 682 
1,895| 117.7 1, 531 89, 924 364 27, 776 
1.357| 68,453] 1,158 55, 588 199 12) 865 
86 6, 915 63 4, 681 23 2, 234 

| 45, 649 | 10, 213, 275 | 


89, 411 | 21 073, 842 43, 802 | 10, 860, 567 























NAVY? 
| | 

BR aah niatincnenapeniametal 395 | $314, 142 131 | $105, 255 | 264 $208, 887 
We ck at sac acid 210 138, 985 56 38, 946 154 100, 039 
Ub Sis 8G cad es as 3,755 | 1, 928, 624 1,019 550, 468 2, 73 1, 378, 156 
So et BR ae ee eee 2,704 | 1,019, 523 1, 094 410, 514 1, 610 609, 009 
OMe Re eee __--| 4,949 1,722,824 1, 620 519, 754 3,329 | 1, 203,070 
WR in oe ee et ee | 6.017 | 1,773, 680 2, 094 554, 849 3,923 | 1,218, 831 
een 2, 540 567, 915 1, 355 288, 706 1, 185 279, 209 
ie es tae tla Sage icen deel 749 136, 841 680 124, 387 69 12, 454 
UN nee a ee 424) 144,411 55 20, 128 369 124, 283 
ter Se oeere arn te 736 188, 766 133 35, 460 603 153, 306 
rien sr ise seese 5,968 | 1, 368, 494 751 176, 623 5,217 | 1,191,871 
OT 1, 147 220, 915 333 64, 886 814 156, 029 
OS nan Ei nl ia 41,816 | 7, 143, 092 1, 961 348,829 | 39,855 | 6,794, 263 
eee Pekin es 4, 849 669, 523 1, 100 147, 468 3, 749 522, 055 
sien fern 1, 639 183, 605 927 100, 107 | 712 83, 498 
Nai ask ak ink reek ade A. 1, 376 124, 322 1, 123 98, 811 | 253 25, 511 
Mets fon tare aecas 5 ee! 1, 647 110, 011 1, 495 98, 054 | 152 11, 957 
Pi REE Ba ERLE LEN Fy IEE 618 33, 166 607 32. 398 il 768 
le at ee eet See gt 141 | 7, 201 141 Wee oe sa 
a ee at oa tao 2 81, 680 |317, 796, 040 | 3 16, 675 | 3 3, 722, 844 | 65, 005 | 14, 073, 196 

MARINE CORPS‘ 
id BE acl) | 53 $42, 494 27 $21, 170 26 $21, 324 
SO ah Seen Anaad ic 2 60 41, 063 20 13, 869 40 27, 194 
ie canal -onadindaceoamedmm- suse 356 183, 918 101 54, 628 255 129, 290 
line. cbhGhaaehtchalhantnerenensa 32 126, 769 119 44, 098 207 82, 671 
ae schtick sbnedcsoeieingmn acai 565 203, 265 227 77, 130 338 126, 135 
719 195, 366 443 111, 699 276 83, 667 
581 123, 117 476 96, 618 105 26, 499 
179 30, 165 162 26, 211 17 3, 954 
165 62, 240 2 7, 737 145 54, 503 
259 77, 094 44 12, 693 215 64, 401 
512 126, 414 112 26, 680 400 99, 734 
238 48, 059 85 | 16, 509 153 31, 550 
DN a a oh ag 3, 035 527, 180 405 69, 040 2, 630 458, 140 
a acs hadnt te 661 95, 844 249 34, 010 412 61, 834 
WR Ad 8 rhc cae 425 49, 128 292 30, 398 133 18, 730 
EF a sateaatis cath gnomes 630 | 52, 668 528 41, 779 102 10, 889 
ri es 504 30, 524 477 28, 426 27 2, 098 
MR hgh hance de tiveedec ides 529 25, 951 524 25, 618 5 333 
a es ey 224 11, 361 | 224 Tek ee ha 
I I ica ct asa crc 10,021 | 2, 052, 620 | 4, 535 | 749, 674 5,486 | 1, 302, 946 











1 Including Fleet Reserve. 

2 Fleet Reserve included with nondisability. 

3 Excludes 10 aviation cadets and $589 monthly. 
4 FMOR included with nondisability. 
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Retired military personnel receiving retirement pay as of Dec. 31, 1957—-Continued 




















AIR FORCE 
iS 
| Total ! Disability retire- Nondisability retire- 
| ments ments ! 
Retired pay grade | bc a 
| Number | Monthly | Number| Monthly | Number; Monthly 
i persons}; amount jof persons} amount jof persons} amount 
Bee chess eenensanaeens = $129, 186 7 $65, 743 82 $63, 443 
eee ade tee aa . 106, 567 7 49, 736 93 56, 831 
as a cael iat i 627 697, 590 514 247, 079 1,113 450, 511 
et des sce ghicaaecbennaians 1,974 682, 318 625 223, 918 1, 349 458, 400 
ost hilt ei coccinea 2, 088 623, 064 1, 105 312, 786 983 310, 278 
ee cigah ecisartnliealenangoindllion 2, 529 606, 952 2, 004 452, 765 525 154, 187 
i Aa ae | 2,587 477, 989 2, 460 446, 545 127 | 31, 444 
REDE OTE RECA OE ---| 1,015 162, 861 981 154, 379 34 8, 482 
eae 81 28, 934 10 3, 326 71 25, 608 
al pete alinpaeamioein 137 36, 712 14 4, 066 123 32, 646 
De) ho wbdcheneamekerneatien 359 87, 826 91 20, 640 268 67, 186 
ia anechagendaduipigngiiaountgnets 494 86, 623 384 61, 356 110 25, 267 
RTE REET Te ye 1, 406 250, 900 5,890 | 1, 060, 088 
be og dik d Saedineaeindmmeceen 1, 767 259, 194 682 91, 933 1, 085 167, 261 
Ape 1, 576 190, 456 889 95, 685 687 94, 771 
7 SS SSS aE ie + 736 67, 429 551 44, 940 185 22, 489 
i aia iphotacengnanattets 524 32, 204 480 28, 438 44 3, 766 
) CS a 294 15, 052 278 13, 875 16 1,177 
Te a a a 102 5, 264 86 4, 407 16 7 
AN, cc cctikcokinentnaionteioun 5 25, 525 | § 5,607,209 | § 12,724 | 5 2, 572, 517 12, 801 3, 034, 692 








5 Excludes 3 aviation cadets and $146 monthly. 
COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. We will now recess until tomorrow morning at 
10:30, when we will have research and development executive session. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Tuesday, July 8, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m. , Wednesday, ‘July 9, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Bridges, Young, Thye, and Dworshak. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DrPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force 
STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIEVER, DEPUTY 
COMMANDER FOR BALLISTIC MISSILES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND; MAJ GEN. VICTOR 
R. HAUGEN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY COMMAI,DER FOR WEAPON 
SYSTEMS, HEADQUARTERS, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP-. 
MENT COMMAND; BRIG. GEN. HOMER A. BOUSHEY, DEPUTY) 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF’ 
OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES: 


AIR FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. RALPH P. SWOFFORD, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 


Arr Force RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(The committee proceeded in executive session.) 
RECESS 


(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION—-2 P. M. (WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT J. WOOD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


(The committee proceeded in executive session.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. R. BENNETT, CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
NAVAL RESEARCH; REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, DIRECTOR, 
SPECIAL PROJECTS, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; AND REAR ADM. 
J. T. HAYWARD, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


(The committee proceeded in executive session.) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC J. BROWN, ASSISTANT 
DCSLOG; COL. ELMER J. GIBSON, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
DCSLOG; COL. ROGER HEMION, ORDNANCE TANK AUTOMO- 
TIVE COMMAND, UNITED STATES ARMY; AND COL. CHARLES 
PROSSER, ORDNANCE TANK AUTOMOTIVE COMMAND, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hucuison. General Brown is here from the Department 
of the Army to discuss the jeep, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Gentlemen, you may proceed. 

General Brown. Mr. Chairman, I am General Brown, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. I have with me as supporting 
witnesses today Colonel Gibson, Chief of our Procurement Division 
and Colonel Hemion, Chief of the research and development at the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Command in Detroit, here in connec- 
tion with the question that was raised on the M-38—A-1 jeep and the 
M-151 jeep. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir; you may proceed. 


PROCUREMENT OF THE M-151 JEEP 


General Brown. Sir, I have no prepared statement, I would like 
to discuss very briefly our plans in the jeep family. We have included 
within the fiscal year 1959 President’s budget as presented to the 
Senate funds for the procurement of the new jeep, the M-—151 jeep. 
This will be the initial procurement of this veiibile. This is to replace 
the M-38-A-1 jeep, which we presently have in Army inventory. 
This vehicle, M-151 jeep, is the result of a development program in 
the Army that has been going on for some time. We now have the 
M-151 sufficiently advanced to go into production and intend .to 
produce it this year for the first time by competitive procurement. 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


The producer is subject to competitive bidding. In other words, 
-we have no predetermined or preselected contractors. 

Senator Cuavnz. You have competitive bidding on the product 
that you are suggesting? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; on the M-151 jeep. 
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Senator CHAvrz. But not competitive bidding by some other con- 
cern that might have what they think is just as good a jeep? 

General Brown. No, sir; we had not planned procurement of any 
other vehicle in this class this year for quantity production and for 
Army stock. We are buying a vehicle for engineer and user test this 
year. We are going under contract with the Willys Corp. for a 
development vehicle which has been produced in accordance with 
a design study sponsored by the Army. We have evaluated this and 
are going to or have let a contract to procure one for engineer and 
user test. 

Senator Cuavez. For instance, you have developed a jeep which 
you think will answer the purpose? We have private concerns 
throughout the country that might have jeeps, too. You do not give 
them a chance to bid? 

General Brown. I would like to turn this question over to Colonel 
Hemion, who is from research and development at the Ordnance Tank 
Automotive Command in Detroit, who is in direct charge of evaluation. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Colonel Hemion. The present M-—151 jeep is the result of a develop- 
ment program which has been going on since about 1951. At that 
time, shortly after that initiation of that program, we had 20 different 
concept studies from 18 different manufacturers submitted for a 
proposed new lightweight vehicle to take the place of the current jeep 
at that time, which actually is only a slightly modernized version of 
the jeep that was developed and used during World War II. As a 
reals of these concept studies, in 1954 we contracted with the Ford 
Motor Co. for the design and the development of the vehicle which 
is now the M-151. This vehicle has been designed, as I mentioned, 
to correct many of the deficiencies that existed in the World War II 
jeep and the M_38, which is the present standard jeep. 

Senator Cuavez. But where does the competition come in in free 
enterprise if the only thing they can bid on is the one you develop? 

Colonel Hemion. The ‘aitial comeatiiien came as a matter of the 
submission of concepts from many companies at the time we started 
the development. 

Senator Brinces. That was some years ago. Have there been 
some developed since? 

MECHANICAL MULE 


Colonel Hemion. The M-422 was an almost concurrent develop- 
ment. There are other types of vehicles. For instance, the me- 
chanical mule and the convertible mule, which also started some of their 
development at about the same time that the M—151 started its devel- 
opment. 

Senator Bripcss. Are you considering them? 

Colonel Hemion. Not as direct replacements for the \%-ton jeep, 
which is essentially a personnel carrier type of vehicle. 

Senator Brinces. Why are you not considering them if they have 
been developed and are ultramodern? 

Colonel Hemron. Basically, the reason for not considering them as 
replacements for the}jeep_is the low speed at which these vehicles can 
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be driven. For instance, the mechanical mule has a top speed of 
about 25 miles an hour. It has no suspension other than the tires, 
that is, the air in the tires is the only suspension that exists on this 
vehicle. 

Senator Toys. Did the old jeeps have springs? 

Colonel Hemion. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. Why can’t you have springs in these then? 

Colonel Hemion. It was designed to minimize the weight of the 
vehicle and to make as simple a vehicle as possible. This is the 
vehicle which is currently in production, and which has been in some 
numbers issued to troops for evaluation. 

Senator Cuavez. Will it not be costly in the long run because you 
only have one type? Will that not make for a monopoly of one 
particular object without the competition? 


OWNERSHIP OF M-151 DESIGN 


Colonel Hemron. No, sir; this is the feature which exists in our 
present M-151 design. The complete design of this vehicle is owned 
by the Government. At the time we went out on this competitive 
concept proposal the Ford Motor Co. was the only one who would 
erant proprietary rights to the Government for this complete design. 
The other competitors, General Motors, Willys, Kaiser, Nash, among 
others, all wanted to reserve the design to themselves. One of the 
primary factors in this initial development, and perhaps you will 
recall at that time there was considerable pressure to get proprietary 
rights for the Government, this made a considerable factor in the 
selection. 

Senator Cuavez. This committee has been hearing complaints for 
years and years and been sympathetic to the idea of getting the 
Government out of business. 

Colonel Hemion. This is a matter of being able to go out for com- 
petition for production and for competition for spare parts. The 
Government has the right to manufacture this vehicle completely. 

Senator Toye. Colonel, you give out specifications of what you 
want? 

Colonel Hemion. Yes, sir 

Senator Tuyre. Then the companies bid as to what they will deliver 
that unit for? 

Colonel Hemion. They bid as to not only a price but also a design 
configuration. 

Senator Tuyr. That will comply with what you have given them 
in the specifications? 

Colonel Hemion. In a written specification form. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you design what you want. Then 
you say, ‘‘What will you manufacture that for’’? 


PROCEDURE IN DESIGN DEVELOPMENT 


Colonel Hemrion. Not quite, sir. We go out to these contractors on 
an initial concept basis with, in effect, an idea. We say we want a 
vehicle that will do thus and so. We don’t tell them how the vehicle 
is to be designed or what the configuration of the vehicle should be. 
We have asked them to submit to us an idea of how they would solve 
this problem. 
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Senator Toye. At that point, Colonel, how long have you had the 
mechanical mule in the field without springs or without any kind of 
shock absorber? I am familiar with what it would be like going down 
the field in that type of vehicle. 

Colonel Hemron. The mechanical mule has been produced for about 
6 months. 

Colonel Prosser. The first production started approximately 6 
months ago. 

Senator Ture. How many have you had operating in the field? 

Colonel Prosser. We have produced today approximately 700. 

Senator Toyz. Have you used them in the field? 


FIELD TESTS 


Colonel Prosser. They are running tests in the field, that is correct. 
Senator Toyz. How many squadrons have ridden them all day long? 
Colonel Prossrer. I don’t know. 

Senator Toyz. You had better check that out carefully. If you 
are going to put men in those vehicles without any kind of a give 
except the tires, you may have a number of them in the hospital with 
back injuries. This might cost more than you would save by not 
putting springs in the vehicles. 

Colonel Hemron. Sir, this is one of the reasons why the mechanical 
mule is not a substitute for the jeep. 

Senator Toyz. Why? 


LACK OF SPRINGS IN MECHANICAL MULE 


Colonel Hemrion. Beeause of the fact that it has no springs on it. 
The mechanical mule is essentially a cargo-hauling vehicle to be used 
by airborne troops. 

Senator Toye. If anyone has any knowledge at all what it is like 
to ride in a vehicle at 25 miles an hour over all kinds of terrain without 
any shock absorbers or without any springs and only the give that is 
in the tire, they would not use many of them to transport humans 
over the rough terrain of a battlefront. I can tell you right now 
that the human body cannot take that kind of shock. 

Senator Bripces. Could they not be converted for that? Put out 
public specifications. 


CONVERTIBLE MULE VEHICLE 


Colonel Hemion. Yes, sir. This is part of the proposal for the 
new type, the so-called convertible mule. The convertible mule is 
a concept to actually act as a cargo-hauling vehicle but one which 
will give us higher road speeds and enable us to carry larger cargoes. 
It is a very austere type of vehicle. It has a flat cargo bed. We 
may be able to put sideboards on it to be able to haul piled-up loads 
or even personnel. It will have a suspension on it and the suspension 
is required primarily to enable us to operate at higher speeds on the 
roads and cross country. 

Senator Bripcus. One of the things that Senator Chavez, the chair- 
man, and I would like an explanation on is this: General Brown 
testified about the advantages of M-151. He said among other 
things that it was not a commercial model. I would think that 
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would be a disadvantage rather than an advantage. You could have 
it standardized so that in mobilization it is something you could 
use generally. 

HEAVY GAGE METALS 


General Brown. Normally, the commercial versions do not have 
heavy gage metals in them. Let us say there are 2 models, 1 is a 
military model and 1 is a commercial model. The commercial model 
does not have the heavy gage metal in the fenders, body, running- 
board, seat structure, hood, and so on, and we normally specify this 
heavier gage metal because of the wear and tear—we get better 
performance against wear and tear on it. Basically they are pro- 
duced by the same tooling in a plant. 

In other words, we do not require a special production line for that 
type of model. 

Senator Cuavez. General, what I had in mind was this: Every day 
since we have been holding these hearings they have frightened the 
committee by telling us we expect to get in trouble with some enemy 
right now. Suppose something did happen all of a sudden. Are we 
only going to have one outfit that will have the specifications and the 
models in order to get mass production? 

General Brown. No, sir. This is one of the reasons we were so 
anxious to go to the M-151. We are perfectly free to circulate and 
give these drawings to any manufacturer. As a matter of fact, 
3 months ago we distributed the drawings of the M—151 to 4 different 
manufacturers, the Willys Corp., American Motors, Ford, and Utica 
Bend division of Curtis-Wright Corp. 

reneter Cuavez. Willys was the original builder of the jeep; is that 
right 


COMPETITION IN PROCUREMENT 


General Brown. Yes, indeed, the World War II jeep. We are very 
anxious to get a broad production base and we are very anxious to get 
competition into this procurement. We are prepared to go out with 
the engineering drawings and, as I say, four companies have already 
been furnished these, to facilitate competition, so they know ahead of 
time what the problem is so they can come in and competitively bid 
for the production of this new jeep. 

Senator Bringes. If you were offered something better, would you 
want it, and proceed accordingly? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; we would like something better and are 
looking at new vehicles all the time. But I might say, sir, in connec- 
tion with this platform concept, this is not new, this came up during 
World War II, I believe, as a jungle carrier originally with high 
flotation tires, and to take the saies of a pack mule in the jungles. 
However, when we revived this idea it was primarily to give a freight- 
carrying capability to our airborne troops. Up to this time we had 
to load a 2%-ton vehicle on board a transport airplane and this limited 
the capabilities of our airborne troops. 

Therefore, if we could move right with the troops these very light 
platform jobs, the so-called mule, they would have a capability of 
ane their cargo with them. It was intended not as a personnel 
carrier but literally a pack mule for an airborne operation. It would 
go in the craft with the troops. 
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GAS CONSUMPTION OF M-i51 JEEP 


Senator Bripvggs. I noticed you have said in your testimony that 
an M-151 consumes half as much gas as the old jeep. Now the old 
jeeps have been in production by the tens of thousands, used under 
all kinds of conditions. When you say the M-151 can operate on 
half as much gas, how many tests have been made on it? 

General Brown. Sir, we have produced 20. 

Colonel Hemion. We have the results of a 20,000-mile test in which 
the 2 vehicles were operated. There were 5 vehicles in the test all 
together; 3 of them were 151’s and 2 of them were 38’s. There 
was a considerable amount of difficulty mechanicalwise, that is, 
deficiencies that occurred during the test, that the 2 M-38’s that were 
in the test were dropped out after roughly 10,000 miles of operation. 
The overall test was 5,000 miles of highway operation, 10,000 miles 
of secondary roads, and 5,000 miles of cross-country operation. 

They left out the M-38’s when they went to the desert for part of 
both the secondary road and cross-country operation for these vehicles 
because of the mechanical deficiencies that came up in the M-38. 

However, the overall mileage for the vehicles for these 20,000 miles 
of operation was 15 miles per gallon for the 151 and 10 miles per gallon 
for the M38A1. 

Senator Bripces. And for the old jeep? 

Colonel Hemion. The old jeeps were not in the test. This was the 
M38A1, which was the improved version of the old jeep. 

Senator Bripces. What did you get out of the old jeep? 

Colonel Hemion. I would say around that same amount, perhaps 
11 or 12 miles per gallon. They were not good vehicles. 

Senator Bripces. Your principal objection then to the M-38 is 
that you say they use twice as much gas and, secondly, they have no 
springs? 

M38Al JEEP 


Colonel Hemion. I am sorry, sir. The M-38 does have springs. 
I was talking about the M-—274, the mechanical mule that does not 
have springs. The M38A1 is the present standard jeep. It looks 
very much like the old World War II jeep, a little bit more stylized 
but still very similar to the old World War II jeep. 

Senator Bripces. What is the M38A1? 

Colonel Hemion. This is the modernized version of the World 
War II jeep. It is the present standard quarter-ton vehicle. 

General Brown. Colonel Hemion, it might be of interest to the 
committee to go through the history from the World War II jeep to 
the one we produced in Korea because this has considerable bearing 
on our M-38—A-1 jeeps; in other words, our present fleet of jeeps. 

Senator THyg. Do you have photos of the new design? 

Colonel Hemron. Yes, sir. After World War II and prior to the 
Korean remobilization there was considerable deemphasis on military 
procurement and development. As a result, there was no work done 
during this period to improve or to develop a new vehicle to take the 
place of the World War II jeep. With the beginning of the Korean 
effort we had an immediate requirement to put a quarter-ton vehicle, 
personnel-carrier vehicle back in that production. The only thing 
that could be done and particularly since the original order was for 
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only about 13,000 vehicles, the only thing that we could do was to in 
effect modernize or make as many modifications to the World War II 
vehicle as we could. This is what wasdone. We revamped the com- 
mercial jeep which Willys had in production and which was a civilian- 
ized version of the World War II military vehicle. We put on a new 
24-volt electrical system which was required by the using troops. We 
added fording features which would allow the vehicle to operate at 
greater depths of water in crossing streams. We added some climatic 
provisions which would make it easier to operate in cold temperatures, 
winterized conditions, and cleaned up as best we could the major 
deficiencies that existed in the World War II vehicle. 
This was then termed the ‘“M-38” vehicle. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS JEEPS 


Senator Younc. What do you do with the surplus jeeps, the old 
ones, after you have switched over to the new ones? 

General Brown. Sir, most of those that were still in service or 
could be put in serviceable condition were furnished to MAP at the 
outset of MAP. We moved a very large number of World War II 
jeeps out. As a matter of fact, we took them from units in the United 
States Army to give them to MAP and replaced them with the M-38 
and M-38—A-1 jeep which we were then producing. 

Senator Youne. Do you have any surplus jeeps of that kind around 
now? 

General Brown. No, sir. We are pretty well cleaned out. I think 
we are selling M-38’s. To my knowledge there are no World War II 
jeeps in Army stock any more. The last of them went to the Far 
East about a year ago. 

Senator Brincres. Now you have the old-fashioned jeep and you 
call that what? 

Colonel Hemion. The original jeep was the World War II jeep. 

Senator Bripces. You have no other designation? 

Colonel Hemion. MA, MB, MC was the model designation. 

Senator Bripcses. Then you have what? 

Colonel Hemion. Then the M-38. The M-38 was a refurbished 
World War II jeep. 

Senator Bripcus. What are you now trying to procure? 

Colonel Hemion. The M-151, which is an entirely new design 
vehicle. 

Senator Bripces. What have other companies offered you? 

Colonel Hemron. In concept form we have been offered some 19 
other different varieties of vehicles but these are not engineered 
vehicles. 

Senator Bripces. What about the mechanical mule? 

Colonel Hemron. These are not replacements for the jeep. 

Senator Bripcus. What are they? 

Colonel Hemron. They are cargo-carrying vehicles which sre re- 
quired primarily by the airborne units. 

Senator Bripces. Who makes them? 

Colonel Hemron. Willys is manufacturing the mechanical mule at 
the present time. 

Senator Bringes. Are they in production? 

Colonel Hemion. Yes. 
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MIGHTY-MITE VEHICLE 


General Brown. The _ vehicle that I know of that is strictly 
comparable to the jeep would be the so-called Mighty-Mite that the 
Marines developed for a special requirement. 

Senator Bripces. Who makes them? 

General Brown. American Motors.. 

Senator BripGes. So that you have Willys, Ford, American Motors. 
Is there anybody else putting out similar vehicles? 

Colonel Hemrion. I don’t think you can say that the mechanical 
mule or convertible mule are similar to the jeeps because these are 
principally cargo-carrying vehicles. 

Senator BripGes. Because they have no springs? 

Colonel Hemion. No, sir; because they are principally cargo- 
carrying vehicles. ‘They are not personnel carrying vehicles. 

Senator Brincgs. Is the spring the principal difference? 

Colonel Hremion. No, sir. There are many other features. 

General Brown. The mechanical mule is more or less like this 
table with a gasoline engine on the rear end. The steering gear can 
be lowered so that you can walk ahead of it or behind it. 

Senator Brinces. | have a picture of a convertible mule. 

General Brown. That is a development of this same platform-type 
freight carrier which is in design stage now and we are buying our first 
piece of hardware at the present time. 

Colonel Hemion. The convertible mule is roughly 4 years from 
production right now. 

Senator BripGes. Four years from production? 

Colonel Hemion. Yes, sir. This is still in its early development 
stage. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Brinces. How long does it take to develop such a vehicle? 

Colonel Hemion. The normal vehicle that is produced either com- 
mercially or by the military takes from 4 to 6 years to develop. 

Senator Cuavez. It did not take that long to produce a mule. 

Senator Brinces. That is all it takes to develop a complicated air- 
plane. Why would it take that long to develop an automobile? 

Colonel Hemron. Essentially the automotive companies right now 
are working on their 1961 and 1962 passenger cars. These are evo- 
lutionary developments. They are changing small parts here and 
there as they go through the vehicles as they go from year to year. 

Senator Bripces. They had better change to a different size car if 
they want to keep up. 

Colonel Hemrion. I agree with you. 

Senator Bripces. | am amazed that you say it takes from 4 to 6 
years to develop a truck or automobile. 

Colonel Hemton. Take this mechanical mule, for instance: This is 
an outgrowth of an initial development that started in 1943. 

Senator Bripacrs. How can the Air Force develop a complicated 
airplane in a period of that time, then? 

‘olonel Hemron. I doubt very much that they do, sir. When you 
take into account the component development that is involved as 
well as the overall vehicle, I think you will find that their development 
program is just as long as that, if not longer. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FIRST JEEP-TYPE VEHICLE 


Senator Taye. Who conceived the first jeep-type-vehicle? 

Colonel Hemion. I believe this was the Quartermaster Corps, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Did not Willys come out with it? 

Colonel Hzmion. No, sir. This was the result of a Quartermaster 
development in 1940 in which they called in Bantam, Ford, Willys, 
Checker Cab and again on somewhat the same sort of scheme that 
we used in 1950 and 1951. They asked for ideas for a personnel- 
carrying vehicle that could take the place of a motorcycle or a horse 
for the Army, something which was very rugged, which could go across 
terrain and would be primarily a man-carrying vehicle. 

Senator Bripcxs. Are you using any motorcycles now? 

Colonel Hemion. No, sir. 

Senator Brings. They are entirely out? 

Colonel Hemion. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bripces. Entirely replaced by the jeep? 

Colonel Hemion. Yes, sir. As a result of this development the 
vehicle selected was the Willys design. During the war this was 
built by both Willys and Ford. Ford was an alternate producer at 
that time. There were a few vehicles also made by Bantam, American 
Bantam. If you recall, sir, about the first part of the war American 
Bantam was in the commercial passenger car business here for a period 
of about 2 years, I think. 

(Answers to questions submitted by Senator Bridges appear on 
p. 1110.) 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. General, I have a little statement with reference 
to this subject matter that we are discussing. These relate particularly 
to the light tactical vehicle. The Army requested funds to procure 
on a production order 4,050 4 by 4, 4-ton vehicles, the M—151 devel- 
oped over the past 8 years by your Army Ordnance. Second, an 
alternate to the M-151, namely, a similar vehicle, the advance jeep 
or M-38—-A-1. The third one is to accelerate a test program of mule 
concepts of lighter 4-wheel drive platform-type vehicle, particularly 
the 4 by 4, %-ton convertible mule personnel-carrying vehicle. 


QuUEsTIONS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 


I have a list of questions with reference to those. I will give them 
to you and you answer them for the record. 

General Brown. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Senator Cuavez. It is of extreme interest to this committee that the Army 
ground forces be furnished with the type of equipment that will best meet the 
requirements of the ground forces in the rapidly developing and changing condi- 
tions of ground warfare. 

Since transportability of troops, equipment, and supplies by air is an essential 
requirement for our striking forces, it is imperative that the Army develop and 
procure that type of equipment which will require the least air cargo space and 
weight. 

In other words, this equipment designed for effective ground mobility and use 
should be such as to make maximum use of the available air transport. 

I wish now to refer particularly to the light tactical vehicles: 

1. The Army’s present request for funds to procure, on a production order, 
4,050 4 by 4, 4-ton vehicles—the M-151—developed over the past 8 years by 
Army Ordnance; 
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2. To an alternate to the M-151; namely, a similar vehicle, the advanced 
jeep—the M-38-A-I; : 

3. And to an accelerated testing program of the newer concept of lighter 4- 
wheel drive platform-type vehicles, particularly the 4 by 4, %-ton convertible mule 
personnel-cargo carrier. . 

Do you have a requirement in fiscal year 1959 for the procurement of 4,050 
4 by 4, %-ton, light tactical vehicles? 

General Brown. Yes. It is essential that a replacement vehicle be procured 
in fiscal year 1959 to meet initial issue shortages and to provide for modernization 
of the M—38-A-~1 fleet. At the present time the asset position of the M—38—A-—1 is 
about 35 percent below the Army peacetime jeep requirement. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the vehicle that you are proposing to procure the M—151? 

General Brown. The Army has ineluded the procurement of 4,050 M-151 
vehicles in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that this M—151 represents some improvements 
in riding comfort and airdropability over the existing M-38-A~-1 jeep manu- 
factured by Willys Motors and is about 350 pounds lighter. 

Is that correct? 

General Brown. The M-—151 represents major improvements over the M-38- 
A-1 in mobility, durability, reliability, cruising range, and economy of operation, 
as well as in riding comfort and airdropability. The curb weight of the M—151 
is over 400 pounds lighter than the M-38-A-1. 

When prepared for airdrop, the M-151 is approximately 1,600 pounds lighter 
than the M—38-A-1 and requires 54 man-hours less time to prepare. 

Senator Cuavez. Hasn’t the light, tactical vehicle known as the Jeep served 
our Armed Forces since about 1941? 

General Brown. The basic concept of the light 4-ton tactical vehicle has been 
known for many years (a brief chronology is contained in the answer to question 
No. 14); however, a vehicle which has come to be known as the Jeep came inte 
prominence and wide usage during World War II. 

Senator Cuavez. Doesn’t the proposed M-151 have about the same configura- 
tion as the Jeep? 

General Brown. The truck, utility, 4-ton, 4 by 4, M-—151 is a vehicle of the 
general Jeep configuration. 

Senator CHavez. In concept, purpose, and function the M-—151 is not basically 
different from the established Jeep, is it? 

General Brown. The truck, utility, %4-ton, 4 by 4, M—151 is designed to fill the 
command-reconnaissance role performed during World War II and the Korean 
action by vehicles of the Jeep type. Experience gained as a result of these many 
years of field use has contributed heavily in the design and development of the 
new and improved vehicle. 

Senator Cuavez. The M-151 represents some improvements over the existing 
jeep. Now, records of our committee indicate that about 8 years ago, in fiscal 
1951, funds were made available for developing improvements in this type of 
vehicle, namely, the 4 by 4, %-ton truck and that funds have been appropriated 
each year since that time, totaling over $6 million for the development of this 
vehicle you now designate the M-151. 

Don’t you think 8 years is a long time just to develop improvements in an 
existing vehicle? 

I have been advised that about 10 vehicles of this type, the M-151, were built 
and tested during the 8 years and for approximately $6 million. Is that correct? 

General Brown. The M~151 is a vehicle of new unitized body and frame design. 
All major components are completely new. It is designed to meet the Army’s 
requirement in the 4-ton class. It represents more than an improved version of 
the existing %4-ton vehicle. The 8-year development period includes the time 
spent in studies of methods to improve the existing vehicle and studies of new 
concepts for a 4-ton vehicle. 

Eight years is considered a long time for development of a vehicle. However, 
because of the supply status of the existing 4-ton vehicles there was no urgent 
requirement for production during this period. Thus, the time was spent in an 
endeavor to provide an ultimate vehicle which would fully satisfy military require- 
ments when produced. 

As a part of the 8-year, $6 million development program outlined in answer to 
question No. 7, a total of 10 vehicles were fabricated of which 4 were subsequently 
completely redesigned and remanufactured. In thinking of the $6 million develop- 
ment program for this vehicle, the cost must be related to engineering, develop- 
ment and test rather than to the production of 10 prototypes. 
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Senator Cuavez. Has the M-151 vehicle now been standardized for procure- 
ment? 

General Brown. The M-151 vehicle was type classified as standard on July 11, 
1957, and the engineering drawings to support procurement and production have 
been prepared and released to potential producers. 

Senator Cuavez. Were there any deficiencies in the M-151 at the time it was 
standardized? 

Will you furnish information on this to the committee? 

General Brown. Type classification (standardization) applies to an item which 
is developed to the practically useful point to meet the requirements of the user, 
but does not necessarily signify that all deficiencies have been corrected. Under 
these conditions, the M-—151 was type classified with certain minor product 
corrections remaining to be performed. 

Senator CHavez. You are now seeking $36 million for tooling up and procuring 
4,050 of these M-151’s. 

Will you tell us the approximate time from date of contract for such vehicle, 
if procured, to delivery date of the first production vehicles? 

General Brown. It is estimated that the production lead time for the M-151 
vehicle, from date of contract to delivery of first production vehicles, will be 
approximately 12 months. 

Senator CHavez. We have been advised that only last week—on or about 
June 30—the Army entered into an additional development and engineering 
modification contract totaling about $700,000 on the M-151 with Ford Motor 
Co. Also that this $700,000 provides for 3 additional M-—-151 prototype test 
vehicles. 

Now, since the M-—151 has been standardized after 8 years, why all that addi- 
tional money for “modifieations’” and further prototypes? 

General Brown. On June 30, 1958, the Army entered into a contract in the 
amount of $1,290,000 authorizing the Ford Motor Co. to continue production 
engineering and testing of the M-—151 vehicle. Under this contract three addi- 


tional prototype vehicles will be fabricated. The purpose of this contract is— 
(a) To continue the refinement of the vehicle until production begins. 
(b) To design, fabricate, and test certain auxiliary kits for the vehicle. Among 


these are winterization kits, machinegun-mount kits, litter kits for ambulance use, 
deepwater fording kits and others. 

(c) To maintain the procurement package (production drawings and specifica- 
tions) up to date until production is initiated. In this phase the product correction 
data developed out of the testing which is continuing and will continue with the 
new prototypes will be translated into production data. This continuation of 
product correction and improvement is normal to any item in the military inven- 
tory to insure that hardware issued to the using troops is the latest and best that 
can be produced at the time. It is also normal in private industry, as, for 
example, the automobile field, where manufacturers improve and correct their 
ears after production of a new model has been initiated and sales to customers 
have been made. 

Senator CHavez. On June 25, when you, General Brown, appeared before this 
committee, you went to great length to praise the M-151 as the perfect vehicle. 
This was done to justify a $36 million appropriation for production procurement 
and tooling for 4,050 of these vehicles. 

What took place in the next few days to justify the $700,000 for modifications 
and further prototypes? 

General Brown. Referring to question 10a and the answer thereto the product 
enzineering contract with the Ford Motor Co. was not in the nature of a last- 
minute project. It was, instead, an extension and continuation of the prior-year 
contract: with the same company in order to keep the engineering and testing of 
the M-151 vehicle current until mass production commences. 

After a procurement contract is awarded to the successful bidder the product 
engineering will be continued and performed as a part of the production contract. 

Senator CHAvEz. Won’t the modifications and changes in the M-151 require 
further tests? 

General Brown. Any modification and changes to the M—151 vehicle developed 
under the product engineering contract with the Ford Motor Co. will be tested 
before incorporation into the procurement package. This, again, is a normal 
practice both in the case of new items and for items which have been in the hands 


of troops for years, but for which necessary corrections or improvements have 
been developed. 
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Senator Cuavez. Are these modifications and changes being made on paper 
only? 

General Brown. As pointed out previously, the fiscal year 1958 program was 
not primarily a modification program or a program to effect changes in the vehicle 
and technical data which now exists. It is, instead, a continuation of a well 
planned 2-year program in the orderly processes of engineering the developmental 
vehicle and related data for mass production. Aside from the fabrication of the 
three production-type prototypes, special kits etc., there remain many refinements 
and details to be added to existing paper, particularly drawings and specifications. 

Senator CHAvez. Don’t you think standardization of the M-151 should be 
rescinded or production further deferred until it is really perfected and the results 
of this $70,000 expenditure are known? 

General Brown. The M-151 is now ready for production and issue to the 
using forces. It is as perfect as any man-made item is perfect at a particular 
point in time. After production is initiated and wider troop use is experienced 
the vehicle will continue to be improved and become more perfect. 

To rescind standardization and defer production will have the effects of— 

(1) Denying to the Army a vehicle which is badly needed, quantitywise, and 
which represents a great improvement over the current vehicle, and 

(2) Deferring the time when the results of mass production and mass usage, 
which are the only true tests of a high-density item will become available. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you furnish the committee with the deficiencies on the 
M-—151 at the time (June 30) you added the $700,000 to the Ford contract? 

Also, the proposed modifications and changes? 

General Brown. In a meeting between the Ordnance Corps and the vehicle 
developing agency on June 26, 1958, a complete listing of all deficiencies, failures, 
and weaknesses which occurred in the vehicle since its inception were reviewed. 
It was determined that all but four categories of such reported deficiencies had 
been corrected. Only one, that dealing with the service brakes, was considered 
to be significant. The remainder are considered minor in nature. The total 
list is as follows: 

1. Service brakes unsatisfactory. 

2. Radiator fins become easily clogged. 

3. Leakage of lubricant and wheel seals. 

4. Inadequate protective finish to certain components of undercarriage. 

Senator Cuavez. Based upon your experience in such automotive procurement 
of this type, do you anticipate that these production vehicles will be perfect and 
not without some mechanical deficinecies? 

General Brown. Referring to Question 10e and the answer thereto it is not 
reasonable to expect that the M-—151 will be perfect or without some mechanical 
difficulties. It is reasonable to expect that this vehicle which has undergone a 
careful and studied development and has been vigorously tested under field 
conditions will be more perfect than one which is the production of a “crash” 
development under the stress and urgency of wartime conditions. 

Senator Cuavez. During this long 8-year period required for the engineering 
and development of the M-—151, there have been obvious changes in concepts and 
plans for ground warfare. Isn’t it possible that in that time other concepts of 
light, tactical vehicles have evolved which would better serve the modern functions 
of the Army Ground Forces? 

General Brown. The M-151 meets the latest requirements of the Army. Devel- 
opment of the vehicle has kept pace with modern concepts and plans for ground 
warfare. During this time, numerous lightweight vehicle concepts have been 
presented to the Army, but have not fully met the user requirements. 

Senator CHavez. We hear that for airborne operations there is a shortage of 
transport planes. Thus, a saving in weight and cubie displacement becomes very 
important. We have information indicating that for 1 Army division alone, use 
of the platform-type vehicles up to the 2!4-ton size would reduce by about 20 
percent the number of medium transport planes. Don’t you think that alone 
merits a “crash’’—an accelerated testing program—in fact, a ‘‘crash’’ program for 
large-scale troop testing of these convertible mules and lightweight platform 
vehicles? 

General Brown. Based upon the development history of the comparatively 
simple M-274 mechanical mule, which is regarded as the forerunner of future 
platform vehicles, a ‘‘crash”’ large-scale troop test is not warranted. 

After a 5'4-year development program this vehicle was placed in large-scale 
troop test to determine the efficacy of this type vehicle. Now over 6 years after 
beginning development there are still many deficiencies which seriously handicap 
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the reliability of the vehicle. Vehicles based upon the same concepts, but more 
complicated, could be expected to develop these and many other deficiencies when 
produced under a ‘‘crash” program. 

Senator Cuavez. Has the airborne—the new STRAC forces—endorsed and 
accepted the M-151? 

General Brown. There has been no specific endorsement of the M-151 from 
the new STRAC forces. It is not normal to coordinate service board test with 
operational forces. There have been insufficient pilots of the M—-151 available to 
date to conduct large-scale troop test. 

The commanding general, United States Continental Army Command, is re- 
sponsible for determination of requirements, recommendation of military char- 
acteristics, conduct of user test and initiation of recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of the Army for type classification of equipment used by the Army. 

The United States Army Airborne and Electronics Board is the Army user unit 
specifically charged by the commanding general, USCONARC, with test of equip- 
ment to be used by airborne forces. Aerial delivery tests of the M-151 prototypes 
were completed by this board in March 1956. 

Senator CuHavez. Will you furnish the committee with such endorsements and 
acceptances if any have been made? 

General Brown. No documentary endorsements and acceptances are available 
from the new STRAC forces. 

After exhaustive test of the X M-151 vehicle, on July 11, 1957, the command- 
ing general, USCONARC, agreed to the adoption of this vehicle as standard 
for United States Army use. The commanding general, USCONARC, is 
responsible for the readiness, training, and equipment of all operational Army 
forces in the United States, including the STRAC. 

Senator Cuavez. Have the specific requirements of the airborne forces for 
lightweight vehicles been recently appraised and evaluated? 

General Brown. Requirements of the airborne forces for lightweight vehicles 
are continuously being appraised and evaluated. 


QuEsTIONS BY SENATOR KNOWLAND 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Knowland has prepared a set of questions 
that he would like to have answered for the record. 

General Brown. Very well, sir; we will enter the answer in the 
record. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Senator KNowLanp. We have been furnished with information which shows 
that the original jeep, in 1940—41, from first contract for prototype through troop 
testing and to production, was only 10 months. 

Don’t you think these new platform concepts are important enough to have 
the same prototype and troop testing for the %4-ton convertible greatly accelerated 
in a similar manner? 

General Brown. The World War II jeep represents an evolution—the out- 
growth of long experimentation over a period of years to meet the various military 
needs recognized during the First World War. 

Experimentation with lightweight tactical vehicles to perform the role of the 
jeep dates back to the 1920’s. In the 1930’s the pace was accelerated, with several 
prototypes being tested. 

In mid-1940 American Bantam Co. was given a contract for 70 4-ton, 4 by 4 
trucks. Tests proved these vehicles unsuitable. In November 1940 Willys 
submitted two protypes for test. The Bantam, Ford, and Willys-Overland com- 
panies each received an order for 1,500 units for troop test. The Willys-Overland 
vehicle model MA proved to be the most acceptable, and Willys was given a 
production order. Before production could begin, however, a great number of 
changes were required. The changes resulted in the MB model that was produced 
in quantity and used during World War IT. 

As the efficacy of the platform-type vehicle has not as yet been determined, 
a greatly accelerated program, with its costly modifications and retrofitting, 
similar to that pursued in the latter stage of the World War II jeep development 
is not considered warranted. 

Senator KNowLanp. There has been some considerable interest shown by 
Army officers and others in the fairly new platform-type concepts of light tactical 
vehicles—in fact I understand a whole family of such vehicles is being considered. 

Don’t you think that the time for testing these new platform vehicles, par- 
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ticularly the %-ton cargo, convertible, personnel carrier, could be greatly short- 
ened—that the 8 years for improving an existing vehicle is entirely too long? 

General Brown. It would probably take between 4 and 5 years, on a normal 
basis, to ready the convertible carrier for production. A crash program would not 
be justified in view of the experience with the mechanical mule, the forerunner of 
platform-type vehicles. The convertible concept is based upon this simple vehicle, 
yet it, after 6 years, has defects which seriously affect its reliability. The platform 
concept does not of itself mean mechanical reliability and dependability. 

Senator KNow.anp. I understand there is a feeling the platform-type ve- 
hicles, particularly the %-ton convertible, are vehicles of another generation, 
that is, that it is far in the future. Even accepting this theory, which I do not 
particularly do, wouldn’t it be wiser and more prudent in view of minimum test- 
ing time required and military necessity to proceed now with a fairly large sched- 
ule of troop evaluation and testing of these vehicles? 

General Brown. It required Bie years of unhurried development to ready the 
simple mechanical mule for troop test. Now, after 6 years, it still has several 
deficiencies which seriously handicap its reliability. The %-ton, with suspension 
and other complexities not applicable to the mechanical mule, could hardly be 
expected to go from concept to troop test without intervening test. Procuring a 
quantity at this time for troop test would be poor economy, in light of the experi- 
ence cited above. 

Senator KNowLanp. Wouldn’t this save possible precious time, particularly in 
view of the reduction in planes required for airlift if these vehicles are used? 

General Brown. Reduction in number of planes required for airlift is highly 
desirable, and our developmental program has reduction in size as a prime objec- 
tive. Neither time nor money would be saved in this instance by impulsive action 
in connection with a vehicle which has so many untried and unproven features as 
the convertible platform vehicle, 

Senator KNowLaAnpD. Even at the earliest, wouldn’t it require at a minimum 
2 or 3 years from date of contract before the %-ton convertible mules, the com- 
bination personnel-cargo carrier, could be adequately tested and evaluated by 
troop use! 

Caearsl Brown. Based upon estimates received from Willys for delivery of 
prototypes, and testing experience with the mechanical mule, the time would 
probably be 4 to 5 years, 

Senator KNowLanp. Therefore, in this “interim” period between now and such 
time as the platform vehicles might be standardized for procurement, you do need 
to procure additional light tactical vehicles? 

eneral Brown. Yes. The Army is unable to meet its peacetime requirements 
now and if it has to wait 44% to 5 years longer it would only have enough vehicles 
for one-third of the peacetime force requirements or be placed in the position of 
maintaining a fleet of wornout trucks—a very uneconomical measure. 

Senator KNowLanp. As I understand it, you have not received delivery of any 
jeep vehicles since June 1955. 

Is that correct? 

General Brown. No jeep vehicles have been delivered to the Army since May 
1955. 

Senator KNow.anp. If you procure the M-151 vehicles, won’t that mean you 
will be introducing a whole new lineup of light tactical vehicles into your supply, 
operation and maintenance stream. 

General Brown. Yes. Since there is little interchangeability of parts between 
the M-151 and the M-38A1. Replacement items are phased into the system 
over an orderly period of time, while maximum use is made of the replaced item, 
both within the Army and to meet other issue requirements such as military aid. 
Dual support, on a less than total basis as the new item is phased in, and on a 
decreasing basis as the older item is phased out, is the necessary sacrifice made 
for technological improvement. We expect to consume our existing stock of 
parts for the M-38A1 as we phase it out. In fact we are buying parts now to 
meet current requirements. 

Senator KNowLanp. Consequently, you must have in mind, then, that to 
justify such tooling and procurement, these M-—151 vehicles would be used by 
the Army for many, many years. Is that correct? 

General Brown. The M-—151 vehicle has been designed and developed to be a 
high-density, long-use item. In addition, it is one of a family of three larger 
high-density vehicles which will use the same components, and hence, tooling 
provided for M—151 production will also be available for production of components 
for the other two vehicles of the family. 
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Senator KNowLanp. Wouldn’t the procurement of this M-151 and related 
vehicles now put off into the far-distant future the adoption, no matter how 
meritorious, of the platform-type vehicles? 

General Brown. The M-151 \-ton utility truck is intended, as its name indi- 
cates, to be a general-purpose vehicle in its size and weight class, with wide dis- 
tribution to all types of users. The mechanical mule now being produced is a 
general-purpose cargo vehicle for airborne units, and it is not intended to meet 
the wide variety of uses inherent in a general-purpose vehicle. Until more devel- 
opment has been done and the suitability of the platform design to a variety of 
requirements is determined, the Army cannot accept the convertible mule as a 
general-purpose vehicle, that is, an airborne personnel and cargo vehicle. 

Senator KNow.anp. I realize that since the Army has not procured any jeep 
for over 3 years that it does need a light tactical vehicle for an “interim period” 
from now to the date, and I am hoping it is an accelerated date, when the platform- 
type vehicle, the convertible mule, and so forth, is standardized for procurement. 
Consequently, I would like to ask you, since the platform-type vehicle may be 
upon you in the next 2 or 3 years, if it would not be more prudent and less expensive 
for you to use as an “interim vehicle’ an improved, existing jeep incorporating 
therein the features sought for in the M-151? 

General Brown. The question assumes the adoption of the using services of 
the platform-type vehicle. Basically, this acceptance will not be determined 
until the results of the. present large-scale troop tests of the mechanical mule 
have been evaluated. The “improved’’ jeep incorporating features similar to the 
M-151 is only a concept and has not been built. Many components and design 
features are new and untried. The developmental expense to provide prototypes 
is unknown. Test and proof time must be considered, which would make the 
vehicle something less than an “‘interim’’ type. In fact, its availability date 
probably would coincide with that of the convertible mule. 

Senator KNOwLAND. I believe the Army is interested in this new platform 
concept for a lightweight military vehicle, but you probably have the problem of 
insufficient funds to proceed with contracts for full testing. 

Now, I cannot commit the committee, but if it were to appropriate or designate 
adequate funds for the building of a sufficient number of 34-ton platform vehicles 
for full troop evaluation tests, wouldn’t this help the Army? 

And would such a test program be greatly accelerated? 

General Brown. Procuring a quantity of untried, unproven vehicles sufficient 
for adequate troop test would be poor economy. During initial tests, conditions 
usually arise which require extensive redesign, which, in turn, requires either 
complete rebuild or additional procurement and retest by troops. Major “bugs’’ 
should be eliminated in a few engineering prototypes—not after money has 
been spent for a large quantity of vehicles such as would be needed for troop test. 
The Army has contracted with Willys to deliver a prototype of the convertible 
mule for test and will procure additional prototypes for engineering and user 
tests if the initial pilot shows promise. However, funding for additional proto- 
types is not necessary in fiscal year 1959. 

Senator KNowLaNp. Are there any carryover funds or amounts in the Army 
fiscal 1959 budget that could be used for troop testing say 200 or 300 convertible 
mules? 

General Brown. Beginning in 1952, 5'4 years of unhurried development were 
devoted to the }4-ton mechanical mule, a very simple vehicle with no suspension 
system and no electrical system. Now, 8 months after the initial issue to troops, 
the vehicle still contains serious deficiencies which cast much doubt on the ade- 
quacy of platform-type vehicles for Army use. If this relatively simple vehicle 
is still not fully acceptable for use by field troops, even more serious questions arise 
where the more complex %-ton convertible mule is concerned. To determine if 
these engineering and operational deficiencies also exist in the larger vehicle, and 
to allow further testing of this principle, the Army has ordered one prototype model 
of the convertible mule. Until a complete engineering evaluation of this vehicle 
has been made and operational studies concerning the concept of platform vehicle 
application prove this type vehicle superior to more conventional types, the Army 
has no requirement for the troop testing of any additional convertible mules. 
Therefore, no additional funds are required in fiscal year 1959. 

Senator KNowLanp. I understand the Army has received a proposal for 256 
of these convertible mules for considerably less than the more than $6 million 
already spent for the 10 or 12 M-151’s. 
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Since the concept of the platform vehicle appears sound, wouldn’t it be well to 
take advantage of this proposal? 

General Brown. Regardless of price, procurement of a large quantity of 
untried and unproven vehicles is considered poor economy. 

Senator KNowLAND. If the $36 million requested item is left in for fiscal 1959, 
wouldn’t that be more than adequate to procure 

1. Four thousand and fifty ‘interim’ vehicles 
M-38A1 jeep; and 

2. Two or three hundred %-ton convertible mules for troop evaluation and 
testing? 

General Brown. As pointed out in the answer to question No. 22, the M151 
is not considered as an interim vehicle nor is an interim vehicle desirable at this 
juncture in view of the time and money expended in bringing the M-151 to a 
ready-for-production status. 

(1) The proposed advanced M-38A1 is just that, a proposal. The proposed 
vehicle does not exist; its components at the moment are unknown and untested. 
The time and money which will be required to make the basic vehicle equal to 
the M—151 are unknown (the only existing proposal would be to make the advanced 
M-38A1 equal to, not superior to the M—151). The unknowns involved, i. e., 
cost in time, cost in money, results of extended testing to prove the capabilities 
of a new vehicle, are felt to be too great a risk at this time to warrant consideration. 

(2) In the case of possible consideration of the 34-ton convertible mule now, it 
is pointed out that one such vehicle exists. The vehicle per se has not been tested 
with respect to its military applicability. With the difficulties experienced with 
the mechanical mule well in mind, and inasmuch as the troop test of that vehicle 
is not yet complete, the user is of the opinion that an attempted evaluation of the 
convertible mule at this time would be premature. 

In summary, neither the advanced M-38A1 nor the %4-ton convertible mule 
have progressed to a point that further consideration during fiscal year 1959 
appears justifiable. 

Senator KNowLanp. If it is an absolute military necessity that procurement of 
the M-151 eventually proceed, without handicapping our airborne STRAC 
forces, wouldn’t it be prudent and equally important to concurrently and expedi- 
tiously proceed with 200 or 300 convertible mules for troop testing? 

General Brown. Procurement of a large quantity of untried and unproven 
vehicles prior to the receipt and some evaluation of the initial pilot vehicle is not 
prudent. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. As I indicated in the beginning, we want to see that the 
Army is properly and adequately equipped now and in the future to meet modern 
concepts of war. Therefore, we hope that you will give due consideration to the 


points raised in our questioning here on these light tactical vehicles and be guided 
accordingly. 


To briefly review: 

1. The procurement of the M-—151 is seriously questioned on the grounds it 
will soon be outmoded and there is a reasonable and practical alternative. 

2. The need for an “interim’’ vehicle—the jeep—is recognized but an accelerated 
program for adaptation of the existing jeep will save money and provide the Army 
with its “‘interim’’ needs. 

3. The full possibilities of the platform vehicles, particularly the convertible 
mule, should be pushed at all possible speed. 

General Brown. At the present time the Army is seeking order of magnitude 
improvement in the engine-fuel area and reduction of ground pressure “zero 
ground pressure’ studies. Both of these highly desirable improvements are so 
far from being applicable to general purpose transportation that we do not foresee 
production of hardware prior to end of the life cycle of the M-—151 fleet. We 
consider the M-151 to be the final refinement of its type, first introduced in 1940 
and as such will remain a standard item until either of the two developments we 
seek will obsolete this jeep type. 

Effort is being made to properly and adequately equip the Army now and in 
the future to meet modern concepts of war in accordance with requirements of 
its using troops. 

1. The M-151, being modern in concept and design, and meeting the latest 
requirements of the Army for a light tactical vehicle, is not expected to soon be 
outmoded. 

2. The need for a vehicle to perform the many roles now performed by jeep-type 
vehicles will be continuing. The adaptation of the existing jeep (M-38A1) to 
fully meet the Army’s requirements involves redesign of practically all components, 
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and is currently only in the concept stage. The time involved in developing and 
testing this new vehicle would eliminate it as an “interim” type. 

3. The Army has procured 1,411 mechanical mules for large scale troop test to 
evaluate the possibilities of platform type vehicles. The Army has also procured 
from Willys for evaluation a convertible mule for October 1958 delivery. Mean- 
while, acceptance of the basic platform-type vehicle will be determined as the 
result of the current troop test of the mechanical mule. 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 
« ’ 
General Brown. Thank you very much. 


(Whereupon at 3:45 p. m., Wednesday, July 9, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned, to reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chav ez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Syming- 
ton, and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr Force 


HOLLOMAN AIR ForRcE BASE 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL R. BRENTON, ACCOMPANIED BY MESSRS. 
PHELPS, HIGHTOWER, AND HOLDER, OF ALAMOGORDA, N. MEX.; 
ALSO, AIR FORCE PERSONNEL PRESENT: HON. JAMES H. 
DOUGLAS, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; HON. LYLE S. GAR- 
LOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE FOR FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT; AND BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIREC- 
TOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Brenton, you will be our first witness and 
you may proceed to present your statement. 

Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, with your kind permission I would 
like to introduce to you my colleagues who have come to Washington 
with me: Mr. Wayne Phelps, owner and operator of radio station 
KALG, an affiliate of the Mutual Broadcasting System, of Ala- 
mogordo; Mr, L, H. Hightower, a businessman of Alamogordo who 
is a civic leader and vitally interested in his community; and Mr. 
Billie Holder, editor and publisher of the Alamogordo Daily News, 
who is a member of the Associated Press. My colleagues are 
thoroughly familiar with the facts contained in the statement and 
have been of great assistance to me in its preparation. 

It is possible, Mr. Chairman, that I may need to call upon these 
gentlemen to aid in augmenting some of my testimony, and that I 
may ask you for permission to refer certain questions you may have 
to one of them. 
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First, I would like to say this is the first time I have ever appeared 
before a congressional committee and I hope that you will excuse 
any mistakes in procedure. 

Senator Cuavrz. May I say, Mr. Brenton, that the committee hear- 
ings are extremely informal, so you do it in your own way, 

Mr. Brenton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am acting as city 
attorney for the city of Alamogordo, N. Mex., neighbor and support 


city to Air Force Missile Development Center, Holloman Air Force 
Base, N. Mex. 


SCENE OF EXPLOSION OF FIRST ATOMIC BOMB 


It was here on this huge desert range, under military control, that 
American scientists were successful in exploding the first atomic bomb. 
It was here on this range that the first German V-2 rockets were 
fired, opening the way for the United States’ entry into the field of 
research and development of rockets and guided missiles program. 
This area was chosen for a development and experimental range be- 
cause of its clear skies, perfect topography, where a long desert floor 
is bordered on each side by high mountain ranges, providing perfect 
locations, for tracking instrumentation systems. This area was 
chosen by logic, only after a search revealed this to be the most ideally 
located range in the United States, for such purposes. 


DUPLICATION OF FACILITIES 


We now have reason to believe, Mr. Chairman, that this range is the 
object of discrimination. After the Government has invested more 
than $150 million in perfecting the most highly instrumented land 
range in the United States, it is now duplicating these facilities, or 
supporting private industry to duplicate them, and in so doing, mov- 
ing projects from a Government-owned facility, to those of a more 
private nature, while these original installations are headed for extinc- 
tion. 

It is our contention that had the facilities of Holloman been used 
to statically test the VANGUARD and other doomed satellite rockets, 
they could have been proven out previous to firing, saving the tax- 
payers of America millions of dollars and such international em- 
barrassment and humiliation as this Nation has never before exper- 
ienced, and the well-bred mouse would have been found several days 
ago. 

Before proceeding into my statement, I think I ought to make it 
known to the members of the committee just what plane we stand on 
in this statement. If Holloman had not been and was not now a mis- 
sile and space testing and development center in a time of dire need 
for the development of our missile and space program, or if because 
of the lack of a hot war the United States military expenditures were 
being increasingly reduced all along the line, then we certainly would 
have no particular merit in our appearance here today. Such is not 
the case. Our case revolves around the supposition that while at Hol- 
loman we have a wholly owned and operated Government facility that 
is being neglected while the Department of Defense has willfully gone 
out to private enterprise and duplicated some of these governmental 
facilities. The result has been that excellent Federal facilities stand 
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idle while those of private enterprise are being built to operate in 
their stead. Such is not in the national interest, nor in the interest 
of a much tighter defense appropriation. In addition to the shock- 
ing delay caused by this transfer, the Department of Defense, or the 
taxpayer, may be paying for such duplicated facilities. 

We are not going to place the blame for this on any particular 
person. However, a remedy must be found to end the practice of 
letting Government missile and research facilities rust away while 
those of private industry, financed either directly or indirectly by 
American taxpayers are allowed to be built and used. 


MOST EXTENSIVE INSTRUMENTED RANGE IN FREE WORLD 


The Air Force Missile Development Center at Holloman has the 
most extensively instrumented range in the free world. Florida and 
California have nothing to compare with the 150 millions of dollars 
in investments which have been bought and placed at Holloman. If 
the Department of Defense is allowed to transfer duplicate tests else- 
where, instrumentation will have to be built there are further dupli- 
cation of already existing Government-owned facilities. 


EFFECT OF HUMIDITY AND SALT AIR ON MISSILE FIRING 


The scientists with whom we have talked at various times have 
suggested that some of the missile firing failures on the coasts is as 
much due to the problems of humidity, salt water, and salt air as to 
engineering faults. 

None of us would dare sit here before the committee, which is made 
of Senators from many States, and suggest that all activities be con- 
centrated at Holloman and that Holloman be expanded to the exclu- 
sion of interests of.other States. We do desire to ask that what has 
originated at Holloman and can be most efficiently done at Holloman 
be retained at Holloman and that which Holloman is eminently able 
to do, be done there without the Government being put to duplicated 
expenses elsewhere. It is no secret that a full 2 years before Russia 
successfully launched Sputnik I, Holloman scientists sent to the De- 
partment of Defense a complete project to launch a satellite into 
space. It was rejected at the Department of Defense level after en- 
thusiastic endorsement all down the line. 

Senator Cuavez. That includes there the Air Force? 

Mr. Dovatas. No. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, he said “down the line.” Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Brenton. The overwhelming desire for economy as voiced by 
the administration at that time doubtless prompted the rejection of 
the plan. 

REJECTION OF PROJECT WORLD SERIES 


Senator Anperson. Senator Chavez, if I may interrupt to say this, 
that while Project World Series was finally rejected it was not done, 
I do not believe, on the basis of whether the project was good or bad, 
but on the decision they turned it over to the Navy and the result was 
a very fine proposal at Holloman and the Project World Series was 
turned down even though some of the things we are doing now today 
follow the proposal as you and I discussed them previously that were 
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made about Holloman back in 1955, and I believe August of 1955 was 
when the final study of this was made by Holloman and it had sufficient 
time for the completion of it and putting it into the air so that it 
would have probably been in the air 6 months ahead of the Russians. 
Tt could have been as large as the largest that the Russians have put 
in the air and possibly could have been double the size in a second 
attempt and also which could have been in the air well in advance 
of this. I appreciate the fact that the chairman is well acquainted 
with those circumstances and joined with all the rest of us in this 
work and if this work could have been done in Holloman it would 
have been done. 
Senator Cuavez. All right, Mr. Brenton. 


DESCRIPTION OF BASE 


Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, we believe a brief description of the 
base to which we are referring will greatly facilitate the committee’s 
understanding of the problems we present. It is composed of a main 
area base which houses the administration offices, service facilities 
and living quarters for many of the personnel; a west area where 
missile buildings house the instruments and work of some of the most 
distinguished scientists in the world; a land range extending over 
the desert for missile testing that is approximately 30 miles in width 
and 100 miles in length, bordered on each side by a mountain range, 
making ideal tracking sites. The range is the most highly instru- 
mented land range in the United States and has been used for missile 
testing since 1946. The range has the finest sled track in the world, 
35,000 feet in length, now being used for research in missile, aero- 
medical research and many other projects, representing a cost of 
approximately $32 million. The range has locations for launching 
sites of many missiles, balloons, and other instruments pertinent to 
research and development and testing of guided missiles and space 
vehicles. Also included in the base is a fine airfield complete with 
landing strips, hangars, tower and all other equipment necessary for 
the use and control of airplanes. 

The military controls, in our area, more than 4,200 square miles 
of land, taken from the tax rolls and under Government control. 


SLED TRACK 


Senator Cuavez. With respect to the sled track, that was a track 
that Colonel Stapp used for the first time in the United States? 

Mr. Brenton. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Or anywhere, for that matter / 

Mr. Brenton. That is right. I refer to that later, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. All right, continue. 

Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, as reasons for our concern about the 
future of Holloman, allow me to point out to you the following: 


SOLAR FURNACE 


For the past 2 years the Air Force has been planning to build a solar 
furnace to be used in connection with research at Holloman. Scientists 
have told us that as a result of a study made by the Armed Forces 
special weapons project, the Air Force Missile Development Center at 
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Holloman had been assigned the responsibility of constructing this 
large solar furnace because the area is ideal for such an installation. 

Our high altitude with visibility for 200 miles from the mountain 
peaks has extremely clean and dust-free air, an unusual number of sun- 
shining, cloud-free days; in fact the sun shines for 84 percent of the 
time at Holloman, all of which combines to make our area the perfect 
location for this project. Also the man who designed and built the 
model solar furnace proposed for Holloman is Dr. Paul Jose a brilliant 
astronomer and mathematician who lives in Alamogordo and who is 
employed at Holloman. 

We know that funds for this project were requested in the 1958 
budget, and that only about half enough money was allowed. We 
know, too, that requests for money to complete the allocation so that 
the furnace could actually be built fave been met with rebuff. 


RESEARCH IN FIELD OF SOLAR ENERGY 


The solar furnace, as you no doubt know, would be used for research 
in the field of solar energy, its use, storage, methods of application, 
its effects on metals and the testing of various materials under ex- 
tremely high temperatures. 

We believe this research project is a highly valuable one, that it 
would be useful to other research programs, and that it should be 
authorized for immediate construction. 


PROJECT PROGRAMED FOR 1960 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Brenton, this committee has had testimony 
at this session at these hearings to the effect that the solar furnace pro- 
gram is programed for 1960, but the contractor tells me that it is ready 
to go now and it will cost less to build it now than it possibly would in 
1960, with the natural course of events and with the way things are 
going, that seems natural, and if you delay it until 1960 with the 
wages going up daily and with the costs of materials going up daily 
it naturally would cost more, but the contractor tells me he is ready 
to go now and we have only the question of whether the Department 
will get the necessary funds in order to proceed. 

Mr. Brenton. I probably should state that I am advised that the 
solar furnace is a construction item and more properly should be 
raised in the construction bill to be heard by this committee later. 
It is our understanding that Air Force may be called upon to testify 
on that item during these hearings. However, I am sure the com- 
mittee realizes that we are attempting to cover all of the ground 
possible on this trip and in one appearance. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason I asked you that question now is be- 
cause you boys have been here for several days and I want you to get 
your chance because I know that you want to go home and, of course, 
it will come in as a construction item, as it did before in the com- 
mittee, but this testimony will be available. 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Now, if I may continue with 
my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 
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REAL-TIME SYSTEM 


Mr. Brenton. This is a system of data accumulation and reduction, 
created by a team of top scientists and technicians at Holloman, sec- 
ond to none in the world, its development fully approved by superiors 
in the Air Force, and on which an expenditure of approximately $11 
million has been made. The system is now in use, to a limited extent. 
It has proven its value. Yet additional work for the perfection and 
addition of numerous details to make the system of even greater value 
and the housing of the many instruments relative to the use of this 
system require that additional money be invested in this project. It 
can save the American taxpayers millions of dollars. Our scientists 
have told us that money for the completion of this highly valuable 
project is not available. These same scientists are at a loss to under- 
stand why this project has not been carried forth. 

At present, when a missile is fired, hundreds of tracking stations 
under radio and electrical control track it. They include camera in- 
stallations for visual tracking, radar, directional observers, and many 
others. When the firing has been completed, the project officer must 
wait for a period of approximately 10 days for this data to be col- 
lected, recorded, and reduced before results of the firing can be ascer- 
tained. In the meantime, additional missiles are being fired, and the 
results of the additional firings must likewise be delayed for this 
period of time. 

By use of the real-time system, which permits the transmission and 
recording of return signals during the firing and flight of the missile 
and during which its performance can be controlled, its data can be 
read immediately. It can, by this fast method of transmitting data 
which is made readily available, often eliminate the necessity of firing 
additional expensive missiles. As many as 250 or more different items 
can be analyzed, studied, and determined by use of this ingenious sys- 
tem. The real-time system would be highly valuable in developing 
and perfecting guidance systems for ballistic missiles and space vehi- 
eles. It could save the American taxpayers millions of dollars and 
greatly expedite the work of our Air Force in its technical race with 
Russia. This real-time system is the only one in the Department of 
Defense. 

We cannot believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is in the best interest of the 
economy and welfare of our Nation to have this project pushed aside, 
when more than $11 million have already been spent on it, when it 
would require only approximately $5 million for completion, and when 
its completion is so vital and would save hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

May we repeat, Mr. Chairman, if this project were completed, it 
would be invaluable for the launching, controlling, and interrogating 
of space vehicles. 


COMPLETION OF THE CAPTIVE-MISSILE TEST STANDS 


This is a project that was allocated to Holloman, which was origi- 
nally to have cost slightly less than $19 million. Work was begun and, 
when the project was about 70-percent completed, it was ordered can- 
celed. Already fully constructed were a railroad approximately 8 
miles in length, waterlines, electrical lines and power facilities, as- 
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sembly buildings, a fire station and first-aid station, and a paved road, 
also about 8 miles in length. I have pictures of these facilities. 

This project was to have been used by all contractors working on 
IRBM missiles for the purpose of statically testing their motors for 
thrust, reliability of components, and for many other purposes. Four 
of the stands were in the original plan. 

The facilities built for this project, representing a huge expenditure 
of Air Force funds, have, largely, ood idle for the past 2 years. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TEST STANDS BY AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 


Following the cancellation of this project, we learned that two air- 
craft companies engaged in missile work were constructing test stands 
at the sites of their plants. Each was building four test stands. 
The combined cost of the test stands at both locations will amount to 
more than $50 million. 

Is it reasonable for us to assume that each of these aircraft com- 
panies were paying for these two separate installations? Or are 
we to assume that the Air Force is building a private group of test 
stands for each of these two aircraft companies? In the event a third 
or fourth aircraft company develops an IRBM missile, will they be 
allowed use of the test stands at the site of the competing aircraft 
company’s static test stands? Does it appear to be in the interest of 
national economy to spend more than $50 million to build 2 sets of 
test stands when a comparatively small amount of money would 
have completed the Holloman stands? 


CONSTRUCTION OF POWERLINEA 


In connection with this project at Holloman, the Air Force con- 
tracted with the El Paso Electric Co., of El Paso, Tex., to construct a 
coterie and install electrical equipment for the operation of this 

uge installation. Construction of the line required an expenditure 
of nearly $1 million. Air Force funds were used, with a stipulation 
that 10 percent of the cost of the power would be rebated for a period 
of 10 years, in order that the Air Force could receive back the funds 
advanced for the construction of this line. A minimum rate was given 
the Air Force on power consumed, with the anticipation that the power 
bill alone would ultimately amount to about $745,000 per year. With 
cancellation of this project, the power is not being used at the antici- 
pated rate, and now the 10-percent rate reduction for the purpose of 
repaying the Air Force for construction of the line is amounting to 
about $20,000 to $24,000 per year. At this rate, over the 10-year 
period the power company will have repaid the Air Force a maximum 
of $240,000 for the power line, which cost nearly $1 million. 

In view of all this, we feel that those Holloman test stands should 
be completed and fully utilized before other stands of a more private 
nature are allowed to be used. 


HOLLOMAN’S FAMED 35,000-FOOT TEST TRACK 


This is the track where the now-famous Dr. John Paul Stapp rode 
630 miles per hour in an aero-medical experiment. It has been ex- 
tended to its present 35,000-foot length to allow broader use in the 
field of missiles research and testing and aero-medical experiments. 
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It_is the world’s largest track for such purposes. It is perfectly 
engineered, laid on concrete slabs, made of Bethlehem steel weighing 
171 pounds per yard. The rails are 414 inches wide with a 3-inch 
wide flat sur face, and are aligned 7 feet apart center to center, are 
held in place with a rail-tie-down bolt every 52 inches. There are 
camera pads installed every 500 feet, and this sled is designed to carry 
a sled weight of 20,000 pounds per slipper, or a total weight of 80,000 
pounds, and will accommodate speeds up to 4 times the speed of sound. 
Mr. Chairman, these minute details are important as the following 
paragraph will bear out. 


EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE TRACK 


In the current issue of ARDC News Review, official ARDC publi- 
cation, dated June 1958, volume 2, No. 6, appears a story in which it is 
related that need for a sled to be used in experimental work is so great 
that funds are being sought in the amount of $3.5 million in order 
to extend the length of the track now at Edwards Air Force Base. 
The story says they need a track that will accommodate a sled of 
50,000 pounds in weight, which will allow speeds up to Mach 4 (4 
times the speed of sound). 

Senator Cuavez. The 1 at Holloman carried 80,000? 

Mr. Brenton. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. And is ready ? 

Mr. Brenton. It is ready to be used. 

They seek to extend the Edwards track to 20,000 feet in length. 

The Holloman sled track and its related facilities have cost the tax- 
payers more than $32 million. It can support a far greater proportion 
of the planned track workload for the next few years than is now pro- 
gramed. Adding another track will further divide the total workload, 
will double the fixed overhead and will only tend to increase riv alry 
between centers for additional projects. With $32 million already in- 
vested in the Holloman track that meets all the requirements being 
sought for the Edwards track extension, as related by the ARDC 
News Review, does it represent economy in our national defense to 
allow another track to be built ? 


LIVE MISSILE FIRING STUDIES 


The Holloman sled track is adaptable to live missile firings and many 
such experiments have been performed. Studies are made on missiles 
during simulated flights on the effect of stress, vibration, high tempera- 
tures, “guidance sy stems, electrical systems and other technical opera- 
tions. It can be used as an impact firing instrument so that studies 
can be made after the missile has been fired and impacted into the 
earth. 

It is also highly useful in the study of space biology and the study 
of animal and human reactions to speeds, high speed temperatures 
and other studies of similar nature. The aero- -medical team at Hollo- 
man, incidentally, is the world’s finest and has contributed greatly to 
America’s research in the high-speed, space and missile age. There is 
no reason whatsoever why the Holloman track should not be used 
to its fullest extent. 
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REALLOCATION OF TESTING RESPONSIBILITY 


Reassignment to Holloman of the development and testing respon- 
sibility for ballistics and space vehicle guidance systems: The test- 
ing responsibility for guidance systems in the missile and space vehi- 
cles was formerly at Holloman, but has been transferred to Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. This project is closely allied to the track and 
to the real-time system, as well as to the incomplete captive test firing 
stands. It is contended that they should be reallocated to Holloman 
where the teams of scientists and technicians, second to none in the 
United States, are now available and where the equipment and range 
for testing are ideally located, and where missiles and space vehicles 
van be quickly, accurately, and economically developed. By taking 
away the testing of guidance systems for ballistics and space vehicles 
from Holloman, it was dealt a fatal blow. Scientific teams have be- 
come discouraged and some have left the service. Wright field is a 
large busy base and reliable sources inform us that this work is not 
fully being carried out there. This testing responsibility shou'd be re- 
assigned to Holloman so that guidance systems in our missiles will be 
properly tested and proven. ; 

It should be kept in mind that a guidance system may be tested in 
captive firing and in free firing over a land range where the missile is 
accurately tracked and promptly retrieved and all parts examined to 
determine any defects in the missile. 


WRIGHT FIELD AREA 


Senator Cuavez. Did they rationalize any such area around Wright 
Field in Dayton ? 

Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think they have the field that 
we have. 

Mr. Dovetas. Well, the test firing referred to undoubtedly has been 
carried on at Patrick or where you have a long instrumented range, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brenton. It may even be refired several times. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are saved each time even a medium size missile is 
recovered. The advantages of being able to track missiles in a clear, 
open sky and recover them for research study should require no argu- 
ment. 

The recommendation here of the reassignment of the guidance sys- 
tem responsibility to Holloman is the judgment of some of our most 
brilliant scientists. 


HUMAN AND SPACE FLIGHT FACTORS 


We have also been informed by a highly reliable source that con- 
sideration is being given to placing aeronautical facilities involving 
human factors and space-flight factors elsewhere than Holloman. 
The Air Council will meet in the immediate future to make the decision 
on this matter. 

It is also possible that some decision may be made soon on the site 
selected for captive firing of the complete MINUTEMAN missile 
system for which there are sites at Holloman. 
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We are also informed reliably that the Air Force does not support 
Holloman for increase in missions, and may remove existing missions 
elsewhere as they did with the test stands and the guidance system 
projects. 

RECOVERY OF NOSE CONE 


Senator Cuavez. Incidentally, Mr. Secretary, has the Defense De- 
artment ever recovered the equipment that was fired out of Patrick 
ast week ? 

Mr. Dovatas. The nose cone on what we call the THOR-ABLE 
shot has never been recovered, which is not at all surprising. It was 
the first shot that went 6,000 miles and sometimes the instrumentation 
is subjected to wholly new conditions, bringing out the requirement 
of a little practice. The reason we have tests down there is we are 
not sure they are going to be perfect to start with, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. But you brought what little perfection there is 
around Holloman, if I know their history of achievement. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would not know how to fire that kind of missile 
from Holloman, and I am sure you agree with that. 


FIRING OF MISSILES FROM HOLLOMAN 


Senator CHavez. But you fire some kind of missiles from Holloman ? 

Mr. Doveuas. We do all of the air-to-air missiles out of Holloman. 

Senator Cuavez. You need a lot of money from the tax rolls to 
make it possible to fire these. 

Mr. Dovetas. Our missile firing and testing at Holloman has been 
of different types and it is very important we do all of it there. 

Senator Cuavez. It is necessary, according to what they tell this 
committee, that missiles of the type that are fired and tested at Hollo- 
man are still in use? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct and we are still testing. 

Senator Cuavez. Possibly about the only ones in operation and in 
inventory ? 

Mr. Dovetas. No. This is a wholly different kind of missile. 

Senator Cuavez. I know. I understand. 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed with No. 6. 


BUILDING’S FOR SPACE BIOLOGY AND BIODYNAMICS 


Mr. Brenton. Holloman scientists have been doing valuable experi- 
mental work in the field of space biology and biodynamics since 1946. 
The base has produced such now-famous personalities as the afore- 
mentioned Dr. John Paul Stapp, and the equally famous Dr. David G. 
Simons, The housing for their laboratories is poor, consisting pri- 
marily of old and temporary structures. Such important work should 
be done under more ideal conditions, in permanent buildings that are 
well lighted and properly ventilated. This would not require a great 
expenditure of funds. 

ELIMINATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there is now an order 
in effect that will soon eliminate approximately 430 people from the 
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Holloman personnel. It will include both military and civilian per- 
sonnel. The order has been termed a “suggestion” by the Air Force, 
but it has been put into effect. 


CONTRACT FOR NEW HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. Why do they need the new housing? If I recall 
correctly, the Neville Construction Co. of El Paso just recently signed 
a contract of several hundred units of new housing. 

Mr. Doveras. I do not think a contract has been signed, but a Cape- 
hart housing project for 400 houses is on the base. I was myself in- 
terested in the requirement for those and was assured that the per- 
sonnel presently scheduled at Holloman or which will be there in 
the indefinite future, requires that additional housing. 


EFFECT OF PERSONNEL CUTBACK 


Mr. Brenton. While the cutback was called for the sake of relief 
from “overmanning” the Holloman base has been operating at a level 
of 80.6 percent of its manpower requirements, or 6.6 percent below 
the average employment level of the ARDC command. When the 
cutback is fully completed, the base will be operating at a level of 70.5 
percent of its manpower requirements, or 12.2 percent below the level 
of the command average. 

The cutback will cause removal of a number of great scientists there 

and will disperse members of invaluable scientific teams that has taken 
years to assemble. 
" Not too long ago, Holloman was called upon to aid ARDC head- 
quarters to review and make recommendations on a continuing basis 
for space technology, associated with ballistic missiles, satellites, and 
space vehicles. They were to make recommendations with respect 
to specific space research and development efforts, and assign tasks 
and projects in connection with space technology. 

Senator Cuavez. You had the technicians there but they wanted 
to send them elsewhere, is that your idea? 

Mr. Brenton. That is my contention. 

The cutback, in effect, calls upon Holloman to eliminate all of the 
research and development directorate, except aero medical labora- 
tory and simulating and computation division. Thus, with one small 
sentence the capability of Holloman to contribute to the Air Force 
space technology program is reduced at least 50 percent. Highly 
skilled and scarce scientists and technicians are being removed. In 
that. group are included 28 with bachelor’s degrees, 36 with master’s 
degrees, and 17 with doctor of philosophy degrees. These are men 
who have made pioneer studies in the space and missiles fields, and the 
missile work had its birth at Holloman under their direction. The 
men mentioned here collectively have hundreds of years of missile 
experience. 

ELIMINATION OF CENTER PLANS OFFICE 


Also included in the cutback order is the elimination of the entire 
center plans office. This is the only office at Holloman charged with 
long-range planning for the future mission of the center, and which 
would have been highly valuable in carrying forth the instructions 
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mentioned above. By its very nature, it had to look to details of the 
future. Can the Air Force have so little faith in the future that it 
can eliminate long-range planning in its centers? 

Surely the Air Force cannot allow this cutback order to become 
fully implemented. It is now in effect. The spaces have been re- 
moved. It is making the one center in the United States Air Force, 
which is 100 percent missile oriented and which has been preaching 
space long before others would admit that it was there, practically 
useless. It is, for all practical purposes, removing the heart of a 
base that represents an investment of more than $150 million of tax- 
payers’ money. 

With Russia continually probing into space, America has no choice 
but to do likewise and to do everything possible to surpass the 
Communist nation in technological advancement. The work must 
go on. Holloman is prepared to do it. Yet it is ordered to remove 
the very people who can do it. Are we not making an effort to re- 
gain our place in international prestige? Are we to be forever 
embarrassed by Russian accomplishment as compared to our own? If 
we are to continue in the field of space work, missiles, and satellites, 
the Air Force must have capable personnel and plans. If the Air 
Force does have plans to continue in this field, will it be done else- 
where than Holloman? If this is the case it will call for further 
duplication of construction facilities and further expenditudes. We 
cannot understand how such a cut order can be executed in the name 
of economy. 

TESTING TIME AT HOLLOMAN 


May we, by the way of summary, emphasize that due to the finest 
weather and climatic conditions, Holloman has 30 to 50 percent more 
testing time than most other bases. It is the most efficient and eco- 
nomically operated testing base in the United States. The uiliza- 
tion of Holloman would expedite the perfecting of missiles in the 
interest of national defense and international prestige. It is the 
belief of highly respected scientists that the center is badly needed 
for the development of ballistic missiles and space vehicles and should 
not be downgraded. 

Avoiding duplication is in the national interest. The basic invest- 
ment in Holloman is much, much too great to be discarded and built 
anew somewhere else. 

I know the members of the committee want to get every value pos- 
sible out of the big defense appropriations and that it is probably the 
Appropriations Committee of the Congress which have prevailed 
against a runaway defense expenditure. I should like to suggest 
that the committee might want to carefully write into their bill 
strict requirements upon the Department of Defense so that full econ- 
omy is realized and pet peeves of any nature are never allowed to 
breathe wasteful life. 

IT have these suggestions to lay before the committee if the com- 
mittee will allow me to do so, and I would like to submit these sug- 
gestions in writing to the committee clerk tomorrow for your 
consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. Those will be accepted and inserted in the record, 
Mr. Brenton. 

(The material referred to was submitted to the committee.) 
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COOPERATION BY CITY OF ALAMOGORDO 


Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, we hope this testimony has not been 
too long. We have presented six specific proposals which we feel 
are highly justified and reasonable. We may, or may not, have pre- 
sented them in order of importance. At the same time, all six of 
these proposals and projects work hand in hand with one another. 
Our area is the perfect location. Holloman has the personnel, en- 
joys a wonderful relationship with its neighboring and supporting 
city, and offers ideal working conditions for scientists and personnel 
interested in space studies and work of the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the city of Ala- 
mogordo has done everything possible to supply or rather to support 
Holloman in order to keep abreast of the needs in supplying increased 
facilities for streets, water mains, paving, curbing, sewer plants, 
hospitals and schools and other improvements. The city, and affili- 
ated organizations, have spent or obligated themselves in the amount 
of approximately $17 million. This was done at the request and 
repeated urging of Air Force people at Holloman. 

Mr. Chairman, we are asking that you give serious consideration to 
this testimony and we hope that your subcommittee will look into this 
situation to verify these facts. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WATER FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Brenton, you have made a very fine statement. 
The chairman’s opinion is, you are correct because I know the base and 
is it not in fact this committee and the Congress that made possible, 
at the urging of the Air Force the fact that we get water from Eagle 
Creek or Eagle Lake and to have constructed a line that would furnish 
water to Holloman. 

Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, we have our Bonita project com- 
pleted, as you well know. Along with the Bonita project was the de- 
velopment of water at Three Rivers to be added to the pipeline. Also, 
at the present time I happen to know that the pipeline leading from 
Alamogordo to the base is not sufficiently large to supply the water to 
the base. There should be another pipeline added to that distance. 

Senator Cuavez. But the point that I am trying to make was that 
it was at the urging of the Air Force that the efforts were made and 
the line was constructed in order to furnish water to the airbase. 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cnavez. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


. 
SURVEYS FOR WATER IN SURROUNDING AREA 


Senator Cuavez. And is it not also correct that at the urging of the 
Air Force further surveys are being made for water in the surround- 
ing area ? 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, Mr. Chairman, many surveys. We are spending 
large sums of money in the development of water at Alamogordo. 


PROVISION OF SCHOOLS 


_Senator Cuavez. What was the impact of the Holloman popula- 
tion on your school problems? Do you recall how much money the 
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city of Alamogordo has spent in providing what should be provided 
for good schools, up-to-date schools, for the children of the Holloman 
Airbase ? 

Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this remark in 
connection with that. It might not be realized by the members of this 
committee that a large percentage of the employees working on Hollo- 
man livein Alamogordo. Perhaps some 5,000 live in Alamogordo. We 
were called upon so that the base could function to provide housing 
facilities and schools and churches and all of these other community 
functions in order that the base could function. 

Senator Cuavez. And that would apply to Tularosa some 18 miles 
away. 

Mr. Brenton. The whole area. 

_ Senator Cuavez. There are quite a few people from Holloman now 
living at Tularosa. 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, a large number, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make one more statement. My colleagues here are 
thoroughly familiar with the facts contained in my statement and 
have been of great assistance to me in its preparation. I am sure that 
they would be very happy to answer any questions which the commit- 
tee or you, Mr. Chairman, might wish to ask. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Anderson has to go to another committee 
and in order to make it possible for him to do that I think we should 
permit him to make his statement at this point. 


OPPOSITION TO REDUCTION OF HOLLOMAN FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Anperson. Mr. Chairman and Senator Robertson, I appre- 
ciate very much two things. I appreciate your giving me this oppor- 
tunity to get to the meeting of the other commitee and also appreciate 
the fact that you are taking this time to get a hearing on this question 
which I think is most important. I think it goes beyond the utility 
of what we do in New Mexico to the whole question of how we spend 
our money. I am very happy that you have taken time to go into it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two purposes in coming before you at this 
time. First, I wish it to be known that I subscribe to and support 
the position taken before the committee by a group of New Mexico 
residents who have become alarmed at an apparent ‘Air Force trend 
to reduce activities at Holloman Missile Development Center. I think 
the Air Force policy which has brought about cutbacks at this pioneer 
rocket installation is untenable. 

Second, I wish to express my concern for the future of Holloman 
as it may be affected by a seeming Defense Department practice of 
outfitting of private contractors with excessively expensive backyard 
missile research and test facilities while at the same time—in the name 
of economy—canceling, dispersing, or decommissioning planned or 
existing Holloman facilities along with their trained teams of scien- 
tists and technicians. 
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My comments on these points today will not be detailed since others 
better informed will be speaking on them in due time. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I hope that this subcommittee will become 
so aware of certain recent developments at Holloman that it will, in 
turn, look to other military installations to see what, if any, similari- 
ties may exist there in the military contractor relationships. 

If events which have taken place at Holloman since 1956 are imi- 
tated to any degree at other Air Force or Navy installations, I would 
not be surprised if the subcommittee discovered that a Defense De- 
partment policy described to us as parsimony actually amounts to 
systematic squander. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DUPLICATE STANDS AT DENVER 


How the Air Force can maintain that it is overmanned and over- 
programed at Holloman—where $4.5 million could have completed 
four captive missile test stands—and reduce operations there while 
simultaneously planning and ordering the construction near Denver 
of duplicate stands at a cost of $19 million is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Senator Cuavez. How much has been spent ? 

Senator Anperson. Well, I don’t know. I have a $19 million figure 
from one source. They spent some for different purposes, but cer- 
tainly at least $19 million could be definitely Saeed to things for the 
stands and I believe in all the investigation made by the preparedness 
subcommittee that showed up. 

When we realize that the Air Force, after the cancellation of the 
need for the two THOR stands and the two TITAN stands, because 
they had allowed the contractors to build their own backyard fa- 
cilities, still went ahead and built some of the other things that went 
right along with these facilities at Holloman it is almost beyond 
understanding. Pictures were handed to us a moment ago. I have 
been there and have taken a look at the fine building that one of these 
pictures shows, a large factory-style building completed at a huge 
cost; a big water stand; away from it, this fine track, and adjoining 
it, were piles of timbers. 

These [indicating] are culverts that were to go under the roads. All 
of that material is lying there unused, assembled for the purpose and 
bought and paid for. Here [indicating] are piles, I noticed this 
morning, of ties to go under the rails. The rails are piled up down 
there also. All of these things are ready to go. A few more dollars 
would have completed the whole installation and yet because Martin 
Aircraft wanted to have its own stands in its own backyard and 
Douglas wanted its own stands in its own backyard, we let Douglas 
and Martin do it under contract, on which of course they took a 5-year 
amortization, which means the whole thing is going to be charged off. 
And then you have given to Douglas and Martin a monopoly on the 
testing of that type of weapon. 


QUESTION OF GOOD BUSINESS 


Senator Cuavez. Worse than that, in these days of heavy expendi- 
ture, this bill, by the time we get through with the construction item, 
will amount to around $41 billion, around $10 billion, all at the cost 
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of the rest of our Government. After expending, if we are going to 
try to economize, and spending $150 millon at Holloman, is it good 
business to do away with all of this and start spending $150 million 
elsewhere ? 

Senator ANpEerson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is good 
business and that is why I say I appreciate the fact that you have 
given us this opportunity for this hearing where somebody can express 
his opinion that it isn’t good business. I do not understand the 
expenditure of millions of dollars for a superb rocket test track at 
Holloman and then a reprograming which aborts the very program 
for which the track was built, while at the same time appropriations 
are being asked for extension of tracks at other installations. Is every 
missile base to have a track which it does not use? I have heard some 
of the explanations as to why they are going ahead with the other 
track. You can always find some excuse for doing the work if some 
contractor wants to do it, but I do not think you can find any justifica- 
tion for it. 

LENGTH OF TRACK 


Senator Cuavez. For the benefit of Senator Robertson, who is with 
us, how long is that track? 

Senator Anperson. 35,000 feet. 

Senator CuHavez. Was that the original track constructed for that 
purpose ? 

Senator Anperson. No. It was much shorter. I think it was less 
than 5,000 feet originally. 

Senator Cuavez. But I mean the one at Holloman was the original 
track of that type? 

Senator Anperson. Oh, yes, the 35,000-foot track is the original 
of that type and I think if Senator Robertson will take a look he can 
see this. 

Mr. Dovetas. Senator, we are still engaged in completing it because 
we think it is immensely important. 

Senator Cuavez. It will not be important if you do away with 
Holloman. 

Mr. Doveras. We have no idea in this world of doing away with 
Holloman. This is a concern that I hear expressed and I have no 
explanation for it. 

Senator Anperson. Well, I can only say to you, Mr. Secretary, I 
quite agree with you. I hope you are not going to do away with it, 
but when I see you take Colonel Stapp, who liked it at Alamogordo, 
and move him away so he can set up a competing division at Wright 
Field, and when I see you move everybody you can lay your hands on 
out of there and move out the scientists who did that job, then I can 
understand how Senator Chavez is worried, because I am worried. 

Mr. Dovetas. I understand your concern, but I would like to give 
such assurances as I can, perhaps, to give you more confidence as to 
the future. I want to say this as to Colonel Stapp. 

Senator Cuavez. I have a lot of faith in you, and you know it. I 
have faith in the Air Force. I do not think they have had anyone 
who has been more devoted and loyal to the Air Force than I have 
been, and I want to continue to be that way, but I do feel some con- 
cern when citizens of my State, as well as the scientists connected with 
the Holloman Airbase, are concerned about the future of Holloman, 
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and we are going to ask the otler boys about this, and, if you will be 
a little patient, you will hear what the concern is about. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be here to hear the 
concern that is expressed and hear the interest they have in the par- 
ticular programs. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL TAKEN FROM HOLLOMAN 


Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I do not deny that your State 
is more vulnerable than Virginia for sudden cuts, because we have 
so many military establishments, the biggest naval base in the world 
down at Norfolk, the biggest shipyards, training areas, and the Mine 
School at Yorktown. Mr. Secretary, how many men have you actually 
taken away from this Holloman ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think we have taken away a total of 400 military 
personnel. 

MAINTENANCE OF AIRBASE 


Senator Rosertson. Well, we lose that many on a good foggy night. 
We realize that it is unpleasant, but we cannot hold everybody that 
we have in this changeover to nuclear weapons. Do you intend to 
maintain this airbase on a sufficient basis? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir. We have no question at all about continuing, 
indefinitely, the operation at Holloman Air Force Base as a very im- 
portant base. Among the essential activities that will continue there 
is the missile track. It is the longest missile track in the world. It is 
tremendously important in testing missile components and for aero- 
medical purposes. 

TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Cuavez. How many civilian employees and scientists do 
you have there now ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I cannot give you the scientists, myself, but we have 
some 1,700 civilians. 

Senator Ropertson. How many military ? 

Mr. Dovenas. 1,452. 

Senator Ronertson. That runs into a substantial operation ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes; it is. 

Senator Rosertson. And youare going to continue there ? 

Mr. Dovetas. As far as I can tell, the present operation can be 
Jooked at as a minimum operation at Holloman. 

Senator Anprerson. I do not wish to argue the point. I would only 
say to my good colleague from Virginia that here was an area that was 
the pioneer in the whole space field and in the field of what I might 
term “space medicine.” Colonel Stapp, whom I believe now is a 
general, was a leader in the medical end. He has moved out. Some 
of the scientists have moved out. Then we begin to hear some stories 
that the track is not being used, the facilities that were built there are 
abandoned, and it is like the fellow who is walking down the street 
and the bricks start to hit him 4 or 5 times, and, finally, he decided the 
building was falling down. Now, 1 by 1, the bricks have been hitting 
us and we have been wondering if the building has been falling down. 


26879—58———- 72 
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ELIMINATION OF TEST STANDS 


Mr. Dovetas. I think this concern has developed, very naturally, 
largely from the changed program which eliminated the test stands. 
Now, I would like to say this. I think it would be a matter of interest 
to you and the chairman. Not only did we eliminate the test stands 
that we programed at Holloman for ballistic missiles, but we also 
eliminated the stands that we programed at Denver, and also elimi- 
nated the stands that were programed for Cooke. The reason for 
this is that we really programed and equipped for a bigger test pro- 
gram than has developed to be necessary to accomplish our missile 
program. 

Senator Anverson. Mr. Secretary, I will be very happy to go over 
with you the program which was adopted by the Western Developers 
Group in September of 1956, and you will see that none of it was cut 
down for Martin in that program, but some has been added on. 
Patrick Airbase has stood up. They are taking away from Holloman, 
and this whole matter is dealt with by the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee, by Senator Johnson, and bears out the fears that Senator Chavez 
and Ihave. I do not wish to take the time that I have to argue with 
this. I will be glad to go through it with you to show you the num- 
bers do not change, the 16 do not change, but 4 disappear from New 
Mexico and 2 show up in Denver. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, it is not only for the concern of 
Holloman, in this sense, but, where you spend millions and millions 
of dollars and it would take but $5 million more to put it in operation, 
why waste that money and build it elsewhere ? 


TOTAL INVESTMENT AT HOLLOMAN 


Mr. Dovetas. The only explanation for that is that you find you 
have no requirement. When you have no requirement or, rather, 
excuse me, it is a different requirement, when you say you spend some 
money elsewhere, which we did. Mr. Chairman, one thing I would 
like to state, just for the committee’s general understanding, is this 
dollar investment of the Air Force. My figures indicate that our dol- 
lar investment in Holloman is $30 million for base facilities, for quar- 
ters and such, and $18 for range facilities, including the high-speed 
track, which shows a cost of about $714 million. eter 

This is in relation to the very large investment that is indicated, 
which is, I think, to a large extent, the Army range and test facilities. 
I might say that one of our very important activities is operating in 
support of Army test operationsdown there. _ f 

Senator Cuavez. You know this committee is most sympathetic to 
the Air Force and to the military as a whole. 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir. 


DUPLICATION OF FACILITIES ELSEWHERE 


Senator Cuavez. Every member of this committee wants to cooper- 
ate, but we do get concerned, irrespective of the citizens of Holloman, 
when you build a water tank like that [indicating] and then it is going 
to go to pot; when you get a bunch of pipe like that [indicating] 
which costs a lot of money, and which you asked us for and which 
you justified evidently because we gave it to you, and then you are 
not going to use it; when you get a bunch of ties for a railroad and 
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build a railroad 9 miles and then when you build a paved highway 
for your purposes which you justified and evidently we believed the 
military because we allowed it, and a building such as this was con- 
structed, and you cannot build them for nothing. Those El Paso and 
Alamogordo contractors, they are “in business.” And that is a concern 
of this committee. After all, we do have a responsibility to see that 
we give you every penny that you need but we hate like everything, 
whether it be in New Mexico or elsewhere, when you can use a facilit 
that you have been using since 1946 for practically all of your missile 
testing, because practically all of your missile testing was done around 
Holloman and White Sands Proving Grounds, that you are now going 
to duplicate it elsewhere. That is the proposition. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think it is a mistake to have the understanding that 
we are duplicating substantially elsewhere. The test facilities that 
were suitable in the late forties do not meet the kind of Air Force re- 
quirement that we are talking about now. We could have performed 
static testing of ballistic missiles at Holloman Air Force Base. We 
reached the conclusion we did not need these facilities at Holloman in 
view of all other test facilities and could more efficiently do the same 
static testing closer to the contractors’ plants. Ballistic missiles do not 
lend themselves to moving very easily. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, how about the ones that were planning and 
programing within the Department? Could they not have looked 
ahead and at least save the American taxpayer this cost of construct- 
ing at Holloman? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think if we went back over the history of the test 
programs as they have developed at Holloman, as at Patrick, where 
there is now invested in Air Force military construction funds some 
$180 million and some sixty-odd million dollars in equipment and ad- 
ditional Navy and Army funds, that the whole arrangement has been 
reasonably efficient in producing the test facilities required. We have 
made some mistakes. I think percentagewise the mistakes would be 
very small, sir. 

enator Cuavez. We think that you did not make any at Holloman 
at all. I think the history of achievement at Holloman is as good as 
there is any place in the country. 

Mr. Dovetas. We regard it as important for the indefinite future. 

oo" Cuavez. Mr. Brenton, whom else do you care to have 
testify ? 

Mr. Brenton. I would like to make one further statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. First, Senator Anderson would like to make a 
statement. 

Senator Anperson. I would like to file the rest of my statement 
but first I want to bring out one thing, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to 
show you why I get worried. This is in connection with the space 
agency. 

GILBERT ISLANDS TEST SITE 


The new space agency, at least from recent accounts, is looking to 
the Gilbert Islands—which are located very near the Equator—for 
a test site for launching of satellites, and so forth. The question one 
could ask—again assuming a test moratorium becomes effective—is 
why can’t the space agency use the AEC overseas test facilities which 
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are only approximately 800 miles north of the Equator, and thereby 
accomplish many things ? 5 

(a) Gives the United States of America an apparent best 
reason for keeping the test site operational ; 

(6) Should eliminate or postpone a rather heavy expense, until 
requirements have been firmed up, on the part of the space agency 
to recreate test sites including Smding facilities, utilities, com- 
munications, airstrips, and so forth; 

(ec) Utilizes the present AEC test organization and its skill, 
already paid for by the taxpayers, and which could with the 
proper working arrangements be kept intact to service the new 
space agency the same as they now service the laboratories and 
the military in their test operations, and available to resume 
weapon testing; 

(d) The new space agency will have available test-support 
facilities which will go a long way in establishing their capability 
to immediately conduct tests. 


EGLIN AIR FORCE BASE 


I just want to remind you that one of the reasons we get worried 
is that we hear that Eglin Air Force Base comes up with $300,000 
to start a study, but there are $300 million in the final plan; and yet, 
when you get through with it, it will be almost as efficient as the 
White Sands Proving Grounds for doing the very same things that 
you want done there. 

Mr. Doveras. 1 would like to assure you that if we could do at 
White Sands what is proposed to be done at Eglin I would be 
strongly in favor of doing it at White Sands. 

Senator Anperson. Yes, sir. You say you need to shoot over water. 
We have an area there that you can shoot over which is as much or 
a more substantial area than the area that you mentioned. You will 
have to clear out all the shipping along the sea coast when you are 
doing that at Eglin. You will also have innumerable other problems 
that will arise. Some of us recognize that there does not seem to be 
the desire to use what is already there. 


FACILITIES AT DOUGLAS PLANT 


As to Holloman Air Base, you mentioned the fact, Mr. Secretary, 
that they did not have the requirement for it there. Mr. Secretary, 
you must know, because you have gone into this very thing that they 
built at the Douglas plant, that the captive stand was the very thing 
you were going to build at Alamogordo. It does not vary in the 
slightest from what you were going to build at Alamogordo. 

The thing is hewed out of solid rock and that is going to cost $30 
million. I will put that in the record against this thing that the Air 
Force has which will cost a good deal less. This is going to cost $30 
million and when you get through it will compare to $4 million worth 
of expenditure and the Government would have owned this. This 
other way you are going to give Douglas and Martin a monopoly on 
testing because nobody else can test a captive engine. We are only 
saying that if you do it at Holloman and leave it open to all the 
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people it would be far more beneficial and it would only cost $4 million 
and will save up to $60 million in costs the other way. 
Mr. Doveas. Our action will have advantages. It will not create 
a monopoly because we have other test stands for both types of 
missiles. 
TRANSPORTING MISSILES ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


Senator CHavez. They send the ATLAS from San Diego from Con- 
vair overland to Patrick, clear across the continent. 

Mr. Douetas. That is right. 

Senator ANpERSON. But it stopped off partway. 

Mr. Dovetas. But this is for firing and not for static tests at Patrick. 
We do not put missiles into Patrick for static tests. 

Senator ANperson. I appreciate having been able to participate 
in this discussion. I would like the rest of my statement to be filed 
for the record. 

Mr. Dovetas. And I also appreciate being able to discuss this with 
you. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The statement of Senator Anderson will be in- 
serted in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


Mr. Chairman, I have two purposes in coming before you at this time. First, 
I wish it to be known that I subscribe to and: support: the»position taken before 
the committee by a group of New Mexico residents who have become alarmed 
at an apparent Air Force trend to reduce activities at Holloman Missile Develop- 
ment Center. I think the Air Force policy which has brought about cutbacks 
at this pioneer rocket installation is untenable. 

Second, I wish to express my concern for the future of Holloman as it may be 
affected by a seeming Defense Department practice of outfitting of private con- 
tractors with excessively expensive backyard missile research and test facilities 
while at the same time—in the name of economy—canceling, dispersing or de- 
commissioning planned or existing Holloman facilities along with their trained 
teams of scientists and technicians. 

My comments on these points today will not be detailed since others better 
informed will be speaking on them in due time. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I hope that this subcommittee will become so aware 
of certain recent developments at Holloman that it will, in turn, look to other 
military installations to see what, if any, similarities may exist there in the mili- 
tary contractor relationships. 

If events which have taken place at Holloman since 1956 are imitated to any 
degree at other Air Force or Navy installations, I would not be surprised if the 
subcommittee discovered that a Defense Department policy described to us as 
parsimony actually amounts to systematic squander. 

How the Air Force can maintain that it is overmanned and overprogramed at 
Holloman—where $4.5 million could have completed 4 captive missile test 
stands—and reduce operations there while simultaneously planning and order- 
ing the construction near Denver of duplicate stands at a cost of $19 million is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Likewise, I do not understand the expenditure of millions of dollars for a 
superb rocket test track at Holloman and then a reprograming which aborts the 
very program for which the track was built, while at the same time appropria- 
tions are being asked for extension of tracks at other installations. Is every 
missile base to have a track which it does not use? 

Holloman, the pioneer in missiles and rockets, is equipped with the planet’s 
finest test range instrumentation, but Defense Department policy seems to be 
directed toward denying those instruments an opportunity to serve. Why? 
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Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this policy may be found to be in effect at other 
points throughout our Defense Department Establishment, and particularly 
where private contractors are being relied upon to do research and development, 

Further, the Government is steadily amputating facilities which have been 
built up at considerable cost to be used in evaluating results obtained in our 
Government missile program and which might be utilized to check results claimed 
by private contractors. We are witnessing, instead, the birth of a policy which 
will not only outfit contractors with their own test facilities, but with their own 
evaluation equipment. 

Each missile produced under such a setup will be described by its builder as 
“best.” The Government, called upon to choose among missiles, will have to 
make a choice from several “best” models. The result, of course, will be that 
we produce all rather than risk a mistake in choosing one. Something very 
close to this happened when it was decided to produce not only the ATLAS 
and JUPITER, but the THOR and TITAN as well. We must, it seems, have 
several of each kind of missile. This is nice for the missilemen and the con- 
tractors, but unbearable for the taxpayers. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that if the subcommittee will examine this 
policy as it hears requests for funds, it will discover that the problems now 
being encountered at Holloman will cure themselves at a rate which matches the 
change in this policy. 

Further, if the same steps are applied to military funds requests throughout 
the country, the subcommittee may find that the money saved in ending dupli- 
eation will instead pay with ease the costs of the solar furnace proposed near 
Holloman; the completion of the Holloman rocket test stands; full utilization of 
the rocket sled track: retention of the invaluable teams of scientists; full-scale 
programing of guidance research and development and all related aeromedical, 
guidance, computation, and instrumentation programs. 

We might even find money to give to Holloman the responsibility for carry- 
ing out the space exploration programs which it has had the foresight and 
brainpower to propose. 

We could end the rivalry and duplication between Air Force installations. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we could continue the missile program in an effective 
and efficient manner which fully safeguards our national interest—and also 
provide continued prosperity for the city of Alamogordo and its associated 
communities. 

It seems to me that the whole problem lies in the need to decide whether we 
use what we have, or whether we must always build something new and 
expensive. 

Let me iNustrate what I mean by pointing to the test facilities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the program of the Space Agency. 

The new Space Agency, at least from recent accounts is looking to the Gilbert 
Islands—which are located very near the equator—for a test site for launching 
of satellites, etc. The question one could ask—again assuming a test mora- 
torium becomes effective—is why can’t the Spage Agency use the AEC over- 
seas test facilities which are only approximately 800 miles north of the equator, 
and thereby accomplish many things?— 

(a) Gives the United States an apparent best reason for keeping the test 
site operational. 

(6b) Should eliminate or postpone a rather heavy expense, until require- 
ments have been firmed up, on the part of the Space Agency to recreate 
test sites including housing facilities, utilities, communications, airstrips, ete. 

(c) Utilizes the present AEC test organization and its skill, already paid 
for by the taxpayers, and which could with the proper working arrange- 
ments be kept intact to service the new space agency the same as they now 
service the laboratories and the military in their test operations, and avail- 
able to resume weapon testing. 

(d) The new Space Agency will have available test-support facilities 
which will go a long way in establishing their capability to immediately 
conduct tests. 

Mr. Chairman, if the subcommittee will look at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida 
and examine how it duplicates White Sands Proving Ground, my point will be 
further established. I know that there are persons who will claim that Eglin 
differs to the extent that it utilizes a water test range. My question is: Why 
must we fire over water? The Russians don’t. 
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Yet something like $300 million will be spent at Eglin to complete these facil- 
ties. When they are finished, they will be almost—but not quite—as good for 
test purposes as existing facilities in New Mexico. 


STATEMENTS OF EXPENDITURES 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Brenton, you may continue. 

Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement made by 
Secretary Douglas, I would like to say that my figures that I have 
given are made up from totals. There are lots of strange things to 
the layman in the military budget. There are lots of different places 
that one can take money from. 

They can put their finger on one spot, it is very small, but if it makes 
the rounds from a whole lot of different items it can be tripled and 
quadrupled and that is why my statements of money expended are 
much greater than those mentioned by Secretary Douglas. 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not really think that is the reason, Mr. Chair- 
man. It sounds to me as if I needed Mr. Brenton’s help in finding 
money for the Air Force. I think the reason is that there are ve 
large Army expenditures quite properly included in his total, whic 
I assume he was including. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, Mr. Secretary, of course when you need 
money you come to this committee and to George Mahon’s committee 
over on the House side and we are always willing to cooperate and 
give you the money, but, by the same token, I am also interested, I 
represent the people of my State, and I have a responsibility, as chair- 
man of the committee and as a member of the Committee of Appro- 
priations and of the Senate, in trying to save every penny we can; 
so it seems out of reason that after these expenditures have been made, 
that that thing is going to be forsaken; but I am happy for the state- 
ment that you say you are not going to hurt it. 


1959 CONSTRUCTION FUNbDs For HonntomMaNn 


Mr. Douetas. I would like to add one other statement of assurance 
to these gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, and that is in the 1959 military 
construction program I believe almost $2 million is included for 
Holloman and a very substantial amount has been spent in each of 
these years. We would not be doing that if we were doubtful of 
Holloman. 

Senator Cuavez. That is additional money that you are going to 
have for Holloman at the moment. 

Mr. Dovatas. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. But that is not the concern. The concern is about 
what you are taking away from Holloman. 

Mr. Doveras. Of course, this does not include the housing you 
referred to. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Mr. Dovetas. And that is the best measure I know of that the Air 
Force affirms its intentions. 

Senator Cravez. At this point we will allow the statement of Mr. 
Homer Ferguson but we will come back to you afterward. 
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Unitep STatTes Court or MILITARY APPEALS 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER FERGUSON, JUDGE 
BupGet ESTIMATE 


Senator CHavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the 
appropriation titled “Salaries and expenses, Court of Military 
Appeals.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 


| 
Program by activities: Military justice (total obligations) ____ | $330, 777 








$375, 000 $380, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available-_-__.___- | 44, 223 pie Sze ae ead 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_...........- | 375, 000 | 375, 000 380, 000 





Object classification 


| 
| 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





| 
Total number of permanent positions____..........- b 


43 | 43 
Average number of all employees. --..................-.---..- 42 | 43 
Number of employees at end of yvear.._....--- z 43 43 


Average GS grade and salary--_-. | 8.0 8, 021 | 8. 0 "$6, 116 


01 Personal services: 





Permanent positions..........-........<...... $309, 780 | $318, 665 
ee a a ee 1, 720 Bits 1, 735 
Total personal services isi eee ck 295, 506 ~ 311, 500 320, 400 


02 Travel 











1 

Rt tac eda tia adiih chek a caiia we 4, 105 8, 500 | 5, 000 

04 Communications services.......----.-------------- ets 7, 545 8, 000 | 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction - (iki S ate cacaatite sw akeetee | 8, 757 9, 000 | 9, 000 
Oe Ve OE BET ONONS .. «sic eee ceccdveccccinne 4, 198 5, 800 | 5, 000 
oe 1 nn UNE RN nds ok a cabnkabewuecemambonegs 3, 342 4, 000 4, 000 
NTN nen emrnemel eich oe 6, 968 8,000 | 7,000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..._- ee ccpedee atts ia: kedie Eeablet a | 19, 300 20, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities......................--|----.----- 500 | 500 
i a I i oh os ceca oniiaieia 356 400 | 400 
Total obligations.................-- contains oS Si ccticke in 330, 777 | 375, 000 | 380, 000 


| | 


— me 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Judge Frreuson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your allowing me 
this opportunity to submit this short statement on the United States 
Court of Military Appeals. 

As you know, the court, staffed completely by civilians, has now 
been in existence more than 7 years. The court, since its creation in 
1951, has been required to interpret the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and to enforce its provisions according to the intent of Con- 
gress. This intent was to establish a complete, fair and impartial 
judicial system. The court, in its daily work, has never lost sight of 
this goal. 
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TOTAL CASES PER YEAR 


While the number of appeals has leveled off to approximately 1,700 
cases per year, the internal workload of the court has sharply in- 
creased in the past 12 months, By way of illustration, statistically, 
there were written and published 126 opinions during fiscal year 
1957, whereas, during fiscal year 1958, 322 opinions were released. 
The increase in the number of opinions reflects the court’s progressive 
demand for stricter compliance with the provisions of the code at 
the trial level. Sufficient time has elapsed, allowing for the neces- 
sary adjustment on the part of each branch of the Armed Services 
to this new criminal code, to stress closer adherence to the sound 

ractices which obtain in our civilian system. Improvements have 

en made in the administration of military justice since the en- 
actment of the code, and continuing supervision and application will 
bring about further improvements. 

For the record, I also wish to submit the attached statistical report 
on the number, status, and disposition of all cases docketed with the 
court through June 30, 1958. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


United States Court of Military Appeais 
STATUS OF CASES AS OF JUNE 80, 1958 


TOTAL BY SERVICES 


Wrticic 67 (b)..(8), UCME:: . PatiGiaini ci sereeteictecisceetinmitionanin ts 11, 749 
SRIPTIIG ileiehsceciis tivccvtstn sapiicoaneridersthecaniebtliaindiai iat ahdatanipaiinliitentenisnnina ia 7, 162 
OUI jain wsrisinn sis sitaceecinstnricc ic trace ate nih sie des aisha eae 2, 146 
BE POC CD icc nicssntisictonnitinciiiccriictib nities tel eas oo a sete ieee 2, 407 
CE IN ainsi ciestttctiniicnctiggindnlnnipitgnbitianniadade RRS tee ams 34 
Article 67 (b) (2), UCM: Certificntetiin. cc cuca ea a Ss 263 
BTONG ccna Ee a a hintal estes death 86 
IU ic vees cid ecpesincnncscthencbishdtndahiencschsincncahghianicdeasacit eae ae See Ler ee 140 
IT sists attic Tacit hen toa la ca ac ae ke a 82 
ONE CI ci «cakes iittala tl cad ite natin atc ale 5 
Article'@7 (b) (1), UCMI:. Mandatory... ee es “938 
FEI os cs <cexsienicneneneninsdhpiaetnn anata detanbmaaiaphea amen cae 31 
OI init atten icine dutch ng uilbas esata he atid ata ote 1 
BT OO is acctescmsnsiccstoniinn senialinttakcna be eget et iors spares 1 
Coat Guar. cikcimticeenn Oe ak oie ee 0 


> Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petitions and certificates, 
petitioned or certified twice, 1 mandatory case filed twice, and 3 mandatory cases filed as 
petitions after second oBard of Review opinion. 


231 cases involving death sentences, 1 case involving a general officer, and 1 case involving 
a flag officer. 
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COURT ACTION 


a *11, 749 
CPR ae ee a 1,17 
wees 4.6 ool to lle a 10, 087 
I 5 ce cadkcetcreld pnb llntntiptt haute denstetiidihi-ntieiabnas: 9 
TO a i RI ce 240 
On eee cde nea iewiacauecnss 39 
Remanded to Board of Review___....-.-.-._....-_______ 54 
Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence (order) — 2 
Court: detion Gue\ (G0 Gays) ou sss ie es kk icc stain ene 153 
I Ee 66 

a h oahehadicnexusarcmiegmnciagadeuigvesuais winbirwesies * 264 
Re TI sen nace ree peices teksts encase tai aie rca tnacneeees 251 
Cima omar ak a. A aa a ti 6 
Weiss. a ie elicit tndleus 5 
a a ae 0 
I crete nteaeenth 1 
PUI TI noe nae nce Re rg one scan nal sete eaines 1 

nr as ee TO aaa 534 
I ORCS OE Sf a eh aa Ke lends tee 31 
Ct IN as cities eit ae ometipeeccienregpsinn itp happy aseianec patinnation 2 
Remanced to Board of HeviewW.......pieeenqeenneasio~ 1 

I IIIIUIIEL. 7: 0... cichetepeeianiiianensisienpabteanna i iarpiemsanetrethonamamts *1, 274 
mene, S26 Oi) Se Ste Ae Ae 958 
Motions: to Glemiee.. anh ee a eee SLL 9 
UE ty IN INO io cil ein ila nae 1 
nes... cde ie aris a a knee hein 1 
I A ia ae Sil peciaicaentinrcas 22 
I aeasineaitniacnnslib cb ainbanes coc nbeanoiaumabies 220 
RITE SERIE ORRIN iscsi sic ct tartan inne emcnnnmmeed 30 
a glace Alii Utell aegis Siedliciei 31 
eee: SOP SD WT Cs ccc. 0h a Rin eee nnn 1 
Petition for reconsideration of petition for a new trial_____- 1 

icici re ecstatic orste Shendacion keke d wh dnkide 11, 704 
IT xis ha scenic ceipne NU oiis clcsctac esi absaies 10, 087 
SPD 6c i tae ces ee repented 240 
nn Aa cai cia anni aaasenman gaaieimiaincenntal 9 
eC acetic sdcesssarseiaiesdiobconecaisih nab cieasaal 5 
Disposed of on motion (without opinion) ....___-__________ $2 ° 
Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence_._____ _~ 2 
SE id NS GI, SI ceciinivensinintinn aantineniniecamnaaian 55 
eases aseismic apciebaomgalh 1, 274 

I inten en ES 336 
IE inion sitinicericainacigtes ae Ie, Sete dsaicdhades 86 
I i ae a lane aca 0 
I on dana shi 2 
Petitions granted—awaiting briefs....c.................. 28 
Petitions—court action due 30 days_.-..-.-..--_--_--_--- 153 
A I i deinen aoe pctnaln dnstivtislin isin 66 
Certificates—awaiting briefs_....cct.................. 1 
Mantatory—awaiting Deiets.... on Se ee 0 


’ Discrepancy of 71 in total is due to withdrawal of 35 petitions after granted: 7 cases 
having a denial and a grant (more than 1 accused in each case); 5 cases having with- 
drawal and denial; 2 cases having withdrawal and grant; 1 case having motion to dismiss 
granted after petition granted; 16 cases remanded after petition granted ; 2 cases having 
findings an dsentence set aside after grant: 2 cases having motion to remand granted after 
—— denied ; and 1 case having petition denied for 2 accused and case remanded for 1 
accused. 

42 opinions released in docket 8, p. 176. 

52 opinions released in docket 6, p. 388. 

61,274 cases were disposed of by 1,260 opinions. 
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HIGHER RATING FOR EMPLOYEES 


Judge Frreuson. Mr. Chairman, I want to mention two things. 
One is that the court would like, if it is possible, for this committee to 
give them 2 positions comparable to grade 18, 1 for our Chief Com- 
missioner, our legal advisor and 1 for the clerk in the court. 

Senator CHAvez. What is the justification for that ? 

Would you want to get them up to a similar position as in other 
courts ? 

Judge Frreuson. Yes; and also the amount of work that has to 
be done by these two men, because, as I have indicated, while the num- 
ber of cases coming to the court is about 1,700 cases on appeal, the court 
has taken on more cases, and has indicated, instead of 126 opinions in 
1957, 322 opinions, and of course they would be involved in that. 

Senator Cuavez. This would not involve additional men? You 
have the men now, but you would give them a higher rating? 

Judge Fercvson. That is right. They would not be additional per- 
sonnel. I would hope that we may do it within the same amount of 
budget that we had asked originally. 

Senator Crravez. I see. Now I think you might have a point. I 
am not quite sure at the moment. I hope we are in a position to do 
it, because I do not know whether someone might consider it legisla- 
tion in an appropriation bill. I do not think so, but it is possible and 
we want you to bear that in mind. 

Now what is the other item ? 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Judge Frereuson. The other item is, in the beginning of the appro- 
priation bill for this particular item, it being under the military, that 
it could be stated that it is for a legislative court, the United States 
Court of Military Appeals, so there would be no question that it is 
part of the military, but as intended by Congress that it is part of 
the judicial system, even though we get it through the military pro- 
ceedings. 

Senator CHavez. What would the language do? 

Judge Fercuson. It would do nothing more than just merely state 
“for a legislative court,” the United States Court of Military Appeals. 

Senator Cuavez. And not asa military court as such? 

Judge Frercuson. That is right; not as part of the military. 

Senator Cuavez. That also brings the problem up of whether or not 
this legislative budget would do it. 

Judge Fercuson. I appreciate that, but I hoped you could work this 
Janguage ont as not being legislation on this appropriation bill. 

Senator CuAvez. We will try to. 

Judge Frerauson. I thank you and may I again tell you that I ap- 
preciate the fact that you have allowed me to step in and make this 
statement. 

Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I shall insert two letters 
written by the Chief Judge of the Court of Military Appeals relative 
to a request for two supergrade positions in the United States Court 
of Military Appeals. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


UNITED States Court or MImiTary APPEALS, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 
United States Senate, 
Room 429 Senate O fice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I would like to request your good offices in making a 
change in our appropriation bill that is presently pending before your subcom- 
mittee. This item was not requested in the House because the court felt it 
would be able to effectuate the matter administratively. However, we have not 
been able to do so. 

The item in question is to provide for supergrade positions within the court; 
one for the Chief Commissioner, and one for the clerk of the court. By way of 
background I wish to point out that the court approved promotions in these posi- 
tions 3 years ago this August, but, as yet, neither of the incumbents has received 
any benefit or pay from such promotions. The court again approved the pro- 
motions last November and this April but with no results. These actions by the 
court were based on the importance of the work involved as well as the merits of 
the incumbents, 

We had hoped this could be worked out through the Department of Defense 
but they advise us that their hands are tied by civil service. The court has had 
difficulty with the executive branch, particularly civil service. It was our clear 
understanding that the Congress set up the United States Court of Military 
Appeals as a court and not as an executive instrumentality. However, the 
executive branch has taken a contra position. The only way we can get relief, 
and prevent further injustice to the two incumbents is by the action of your 
subcommittee. Eventually this entire matter may have to be settled by litigation 
in the Court of Claims or by additional legislative action. 

In the event any question should arise as to the need or merits for these two 
positions, please let me advise that they are fully justified in every respect. I 
also wish to emphasize that there is no question of any conflict of jurisdiction 
with any of the committees handling civil service matters. This applies only to 
positions in the judicial branch of our Government. I am following accepted 
practice in asking the Appropriations Committee of the Congress to approve the 
items. This request will not require any increase in our appropriation. 

The court will deeply appreciate your help in this matter. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RospertT EB, QUINN. 





UNITED STATES Court OF MILITARY APPEALS, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1958. 
Hon, Net McEtroy, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On September 10, 1951, Mr. Ralph N. Stohl, Director 
of Administration, Office of the Secretary of Defense, wrote the Civil Service 
Commission that it was the position of the Department that the United States 
Court of Military Appeals was a member of the judicial and not the executive 
branch of the Government. Needless to say, that has been the position of the 
court since its inception. The legislation creating this court clearly determines 
that the court was provided for under the authority of article I of the Constitution 
of the United States which gives the Congress the sole power to make laws 
for the government of the land and naval forces (sec. 8, clause 14) and to con- 
stitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court (sec. 8, clause 9). 

However, on October 4, 1951, the Civil Service Commission advised the De- 
fense Department that it was its ruling that the court was in the executive 
branch and subject to regulation by the Commission in regard to personnel. I 
think it pertinent to note that the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit thereafter upheld the position taken by this court and the 
Department in the case of Shaw v. United States (209 Fed. 2d 811), holding that 
the United States Court of Military Appeals was a (813) : “specialized legislative 
court, comparable to the United States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals * * * a court in every significant respect, rather than an administrative 
agency. Certainly Congress intended that in its dignity and its standards of 
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inistering justice the Court of Military Appeals should be assimilated to and 
oheainleteeen tae established courts of the Federal system.” 

The court at no time agreed with the position taken by the Civil Service Com- 

mission but, in the interests of harmony, made no issue of it during the interim 
period invelving organization. This, even though the Commission’s regulations 
seriously interfered with the effective and expeditious administration of the work 
of the court. As you may know, this court has the highest caseload per judge 
of any Federal court in the United States. During our early years it was neces- 
sary to direct all our efforts to the effective and efficient disposition of these 
“asses. 
Tau sure you will agree that it is axiomatic that every court must be completely 
independent of any Federal agency in order to properly discharge its operations. 
Judicial responsibilities and independence cannot be circumscribed in any way 
by executive interference. The very basis and strength of our Constitution is the 
complete separation of powers of the three subdivisions of our Government. 

The necessity for the present letter arises out of the fact that the court has 
approved certain changes in personnel pay status within the court upon deter- 
mining they were necessary and proper for the effective operation of the court. 
We will appreciate it if the Department of Defense records reflect the changes 
accordingly. 

In closing, we wish to emphasize that nothing in this letter is intended to 
criticize or reflect upon the Department of Defense or any of its employees. To 
the contrary, we welcome this opportunity to express our sincere appreciation 
for the consistently generous and effective assistance and cooperation accorded 
us by your Department. The Department and its employees have at all times 
bent every effort to help the court. 

With expressions of esteem, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


Rosert E. Quinn, Chief Judge. 


HOLLOMAN AIR Force BASE 


STATEMENT OF BILLIE HOLDER, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER OF THE 
ALAMOGORDO DAILY NEWS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. All right, Mr. Brenton, which one of these gentle- 
ment do you want to have speak next? 

Mr. Brenton. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Holder. 

Mr. Hotper. There is only one point I would like to call to your 
attention, Mr. Chairman. During the course of Mr. Brenton’s testi- 
mony in regard to the dismissal of 430 people, I believe you asked him 
if they were being transferred and that is one of the confusing things 
about this whole thing and is the basis of a real concern. They are 
not being transferred. ‘The scientists and technical people are being 
dismissed. 

Senator Cuavez. Completely ? 

Mr. Hotprer. Completely. 

Senator Cuavez. They are being separated from the service? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, separated. If there is a plan for them they do 
not know about it. 

Senator Cuavez. Secretary Garlock, did you hear the statement just 
made by Mr. Holder? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am back. I cannot comment with any exactness 
on that statement. It may be that we are not able to offer positions 
elsewhere to a number of technical people. I can look into that. The 
number is not very large, of the total of civilians that are being 
dropped, but I will be glad to take a look at it personally, Mr. Chair- 
man, and advise you. 
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Senator Cuavez. As I recall the civilian personnel, there were 
around 1,700, so, hence, 400 is quite an item. 


Mr. Doveuas. No, sir; I think the program to reduce civilian per- 
sonnel is only 136. 


Senator Cuivez. Yes. Will you kindly, at your convenience, place 
it in the record so that we will have it accurately. 

Mr. Dovetas. I will be happy to, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL AT HOLLOMAN AIR Force BASE 


As a result of a survey conducted by the Air Force, 430 spaces at Holloman 
were determined to be excess. Upon declaring them excess these 430 spaces 
were withdrawn. The reduction is scheduled to take place in accordance with 
the following schedule: Fourth quarter, fiscal year 1958, 188 airmen; first 
quarter, 1959, 11 officers, 6 GS civilians, 5 wage-board civilians, and 33 airmen; 
second quarter, 9 officers, 20 GS civilians, and 5 wage-board civilians; third 
quarter, 9 officers and 34 GS civilians; fourth quarter, 16 officers and 94 GS 
civilians. The 430 spaces consisted of 221 airmen, 45 officers, 154 GS civilians, 
and 10 wage-board civilians. Of the 164 civilian spaces reduced, 28 have already 
been reinstated by further review and ARDC has recommended that 97 addi- 
tional spaces that were declared excess be retained at Holloman. The Air Force 
is reviewing this request to retain these spaces, thereby making a net reduction 
of 305 rather than the 430 previously reported. There is no plan for the transfer 
of these spaces or people to another center with the exception of the military 
who will be absorbed in some other military installation. The civilian spaces 
are being withdrawn. There is no plan to put out any reduction in force notices 
for the civilian spaces. The scheduled reduction is low enough to be handled 
within the normal attrition rate for that station. At the present time, there are 
no reduction in force notices oustanding at Holloman AFB. 


SITUATION AT HOLLOMAN AIR FORCE BASE 


Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Mr. Holder? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; that is all. 

Senator CuHavez. Now, Mr. Brenton, what about Mr. Hightower? 
Do you gentlemen agree with what Mr. Brenton has stated? 

Mr. Hicutrower. We certainly do. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brenton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record we will insert these 
five tissue sheets describing the situation at the Air Force Missile 
Development Center at Holloman Air Force Base in New Mexico. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Atm Force MIssILtE DEVELOPMENT CENTER, HOLLOMAN AIR Force BAseE, N. Mex. 
1. Personnel 


During fiscal years 1955 through 1958. Air Force civilian personnel at Hollo- 
man Air Force Base has increased as follows: 


This indicates an increase from fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1958 of 
609 civilian employees. During the same fiscal years, the military personnel 
stationed at Holloman Air Force Base has gone from 1,855 to 1,452, or a de- 
crease of 403 military people. This is a nominal reduction since the Air 
Force was required to reduce some 22,000 military since fiscal year 1957. 

An overall manning survey has just been completed by the Air Force. Spe- 
cifically, the survey of the Air Research and Development Command concluded 
that some 402 people should be reduced at Holloman. This strength figure is 
broken down as follows : 45 officers, 221 airmen, 136 civilians. 
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This reduction is being acted upon by the Air Research and Development 
Command. This survey covered the period between the last quarter of fiscal 
year 1958 and the last quarter of fiscal year 1959, and was based only on 
manning against presently directed functions of Holloman Air Force Base and 
does not contemplate any transfer of functions. The survey results were 
predicated on a duplication at Holloman of work being done at centers having 
primary responsibility, which resulted in transfer of spaces from Holloman to 
the other centers. Another factor for the reduction was the finding of over- 
staffing of supervisory personnel. 


2. Funds 


Total obligations for operation of Holloman have gone from $10,868,000 in 
fiscal year 1955 to $20,514,000 estimated for fiscal year 1959. In addition to 
these funds, military personnel funds have been utilized at this base progres- 
sively from $6,098,000 in fiscal year 1955 to an estimated $6,494,000 in fiscal 
year 1959. 


$. Functions 


As of the present time, no functions have been transferred from Holloman to. 
Wright Air Development Center. Although there is some talk about realinement 
of functions between all Air Research and Development Command centers, 
nothing has been implemented along these lines. Some normal progression trans- 
fers, that is, items going from development as done in Holloman to more ad- 
vanced development at other centers has taken place, such as the GAM-63 which 
was transferred to Eglin for operational tests, and the TM-76B which is nearing 
completion at Holloman and will be transferred to the Air Force Missile Test 
Center for employment suitability tests. Another item, the GAM-76A, is still 
at Holloman Air Force Base undergoing tests. 


4. Facilities 


At the present time, a 400-unit Capehart housing project is approved at Hollo- 
man Air Force Base. The following actions have taken place with respect to 
this housing: 

1. On-site contract has been approved by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

2. Off-site contract has been approved by the Air Research and Development 
Command and is being transmitted to the missile test center. 

8. Conferences on preconstruction are currently being held. 

4. The beneficial occupancy date will be established by mid-August 1958. 

The total value of facilities at Holloman Air Force Base at the present time is 
$49.2 million, of which $30.6 million is base-type facilities, including test facil- 
ities, and $18.6 million for range facilities, includng the track and off-base sites 
such as Sacramento Peak and Bolls Wells. 

Included in the fiscal year 1959 appropriation request is the military construc- 
tion program, of which $1,918,000 is proposed for new construction at Holloman 
Air Force Base, consisting of the following : 


CTT TGEEICE TOI eee ee oe a aS BO es Set $449, 000 
Installation engineering maintenance shop____-_--------_-__-__-_-_-- 268, 000 
Saneiehinens storage’ DUANE. — 6icccectrmrdclitiin bentinumnemntcdsie 114, 000 
I calle oenigndiinieaseeenaieapeaenuiesbaneei nanmniiiamntencsanend 405, 000 
REG REET TIICRENOUR TINIAN in csitncs cesneneeriioteenn=evebneansiarenebeigy ttineenreteiiencnint 440, 000 
TU a a ce 165, 000 
SIE TORII 5 cssca = hsenshscagalne gedeeiinnbiiapiann aimainaiieechnesiin teammate cbabt 69, 000 
ee: CIUIIIING,. FORMER OE EL U Wce. cecstesisttitoetitnicuntnrsietinhdaingnipitecmniammamnitimapaneane 8, 000 


Master planning work for Holloman Air Force Base was still progressing as 
of December 31, 1957. The 6 units of family housing authorized for Sacramento 
Peak was approximately 50 percent completed as of that date. 

5. High-speed track 

Two high-speed test tracks have been constructed in the Air Force in the past 
3 years. The first one, at Holloman Air Force Base, with the length of 35,000 
feet, was started in 1956 and is scheduled for completion in July 1958. All con- 
struction has been completed, and the instrumentation has been installed. Check- 
out is all that is left to be accomplished. The second was an extension of the 
high-speed test track at Edwards Air Force Base from 10,000 feet to 20,000 feet. 

The extension of the high-speed test track at Edwards was approved in the fiscal 
year 1958 military construction program. Congress approved and money was 
apportioned for construction of this track. In order to minimize the cost of 
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doing this, however, instrumentation of the last 10,000 feet was not included in 
the construction program. So, as it now stands, the Edwards track has a total 
length of 20,000 feet but only the first 10,000 feet is instrumented. The total 
length, though, can be used for operation of test sleds. 

The Holloman track was approved by the Ballistic Missile Committee on the 
basis of tests to be conducted in the development of ballistic missiles. Inasmuch 
as the track has not yet become operational, some of the tests that were orig- 
inally scheduled for the Holloman track have had to be conducted at the Edwards 
track. To be specific, two tests that were normally programed for Holloman 
were done at Edwards. A test schedule is currently awaiting completion of the 
Holloman track. This schedule includes tests on the weapon systems 107A 
and 315A. 

Other than the small amount of work that was transferred to the Edwards 
track because the Holloman track was not completed, this headquarters knows of 
no other transfer of work from Holloman to Edwards. In fact, the lack of in- 
strumentation of the Edwards track would preclude the obtaining of much use- 
ful data. 


6. Ballistic missile test stand 


It was contemplated in the initial stages of ballistic missile planning that test 
stands would be required at Holloman Air Force Base. Based on this, Holloman 
Air Force Base, acting on the verbal request of the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division, prepared a proposal for construction of these test stands and support 
equipment. These were subsequently included in General Schriever’s develop- 
ment plan and were programed for the TITAN ballistic missile program. In re- 
view of this development plan, the Ballistic Missiles Committee noted that facil- 
ity requirements needed further refining and that location of the Martin TITAN 
plant had not yet been determined. 

Initiation of design of the two TITAN stands at Holloman was authorized 
during February 1956. Also included in the development plan was a reouire- 
ment for two THOR stands at Holloman. During September 1956, the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Committee directed a restudy of the overall program wherein 
the THOR stands at Holloman were deleted and the TITAN stands were ¢de- 
ferred to fiscal year 1958. On March 14, 1957, the Holloman test stan’s for 
TITAN were deleted from the program inasmuch as the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Committee determined that sufficient facilities were planned at Denver 
and Camp Cooke to satisfy the TITAN requirement. 

Inasmuch as the missile assembly and captive missile laboratory had already 
been provided for, Holloman was authorized to utilize these facilities in support 
of other programs. 


7. Solar furnace 


The Air Force stated a requirement for the solar furnace and received Office 
of the Secretary of Defense funds to proceed with long lead time items of hard- 
ware for this facility. However, subsequent to this time, the military construc- 
tion costs rose to such an extent to preclude inclusion of our military construction 
programs. 


&. Transfer of Aero medical and human factors function from Holloman 


At the present time, there has been no transfer of these functions from Hollo- 
man Air Force Base to any other research and development center. Col. John 
Stapp, who performed aeronautical research work on Holloman sled track has 
been transferred to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, but the mission and func- 
tion remain at Holloman. Lt. Col. Rufus R. Hessberg has replaced Colonel Stapp 
to continue direction of these missions and functions. 


Frytne Ticer LINg, INc. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. PRESCOTT, President 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. We will now proceed with our friends at MATS. 
Mr. Prescott is the first witness and I wish you would insert your 
statement in the record and then highlight it for the committee. 
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Mr. Prescorr. Mr. Chairman, at your request, I will be happy te 
insert our printed statement in the record and I will try to highlight 
it for you. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is Robert W. Prescott. I am president of the Flying Tiger Line, 
Inc., with headquarters in Burbank, Calif. My company is the largest of the 
all-cargo carriers; we operate pursuant to a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board for the carriage of freight, 
express, and mail. In addition to our certificated operation, we have, since our 
beginning in 1945, engaged in extensive contract and charter operations. We 
are one of the largest suppliers of commercial lift for the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and to discuss the press- 
ing problem of the competition of the Military Air Transport Service with the 
civil air carriers in activities that are essentially civilian in character, and the 
vital related problem of maintaining an adequate Civil Reserve Air Fleet to meet 
wartime requirements for national security. We deeply appreciate the very 
constructive and helpful interest that has always been taken by your committee 
in these matters, and the desire that has been evidenced by your committee to 
bring about an appropriate allocation between the military and the civil air 
carriers of the respective jobs that each should perform in the national interest. 

The principles which should govern the allocation of work between civilian 
and military aircraft are clear and have been consistently stated both by the 
administration and by the Congress. After the repeated reiteration of the 
principles by the Congress even MATS does not take open exception to these prin- 
ciples, however skillfully they have avoided following them. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL POLICY OF ELIMINATING COMPETITION WITH CIVILIAN INDUSTRY 
AND OF MAINTAINING AN ADEQUATE CIVIL RESERVE AIRLIFT FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


We are, therefore, not here asking that this committee formulate a policy in 
regard to the civilian utilization by MATS in the performance of the tasks of 
transporting persons and property. That policy has long since been clearly 
adopted by your committee and by the Government. What is needed is con- 
gressional action to compel MATS to abide by that policy. 

The President’s Air Coordinating Committee in 1954 promulgated the civil 
air policy which was approved by the President. In discussing national policy 
on Government use of air services that Committee stated : 

“In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be used in 
meeting military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements, the Department of 
Defense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with private 
industry, and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capability on 
an economically sound basis.” 

The Air Coordinating Committee further stated : 

“The potential value of a healthy and expanding air cargo industry to our 
economy and national defense has become increasingly apparent. * * * 

“The further development of the air cargo industry, with particular emphasis 
on the all-cargo services, is in the national interest and should be encouraged.” 

This policy is fully supported by the conclusions of the Hoover Commission 
which stated: 

“* * * only after commercial carriers have been utilized for maximum prac- 
ticable extent, should transportation on service carriers be authorized.” 

The Congress itself has clearly stated the policy under which MATS should be 
operating. In appropriating funds for the past fiscal year, the Congress adopted 
a conference report, based on your committee report, which reiterated the con- 
gressional policy and intent in this regard. Your committee in its Report 548 
on the Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1958 stated: 

“The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of De- 
fense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference to 
Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest ex 
tent possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial and 
Government facilities, it is found more economical, and further, that in evaluat- 
ing relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize the spe- 
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cific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award of com- 
petitive bids in transportation.” 


* * * * * * 


“In summary we do not feel that sufficient effort has been made by the De- 
partment of Defense in the international and overseas field to ‘adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.’ ” 

The committee then stated that the Defense Department should in 1958 re 
program its funds “to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied toward 
procuring the services of United States civil air carriers to meet as nearly as 
possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo 
requirements of the Military Air Transport Service.” 

The conference report, adopted by both Houses of the Congress in August 
1957, reiterated the congressional policy and intent and stated: 

“The committee of conference emphasizes the importance of the Senate com- 
mitee report on use of commercial carriers and calls on the Department of De- 
fense to carry out the full intent.” 

The Subcommittee on Military Operations of the House Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations, and its staff, has recently devoted 7 months of continuous 
study to the matter of military air transportation and the problems created 
by the peacetime operations of MATS. This committee held hearings for many 
weeks and on June 26, 1958 issued its report, House Report 2011, which stated 
in part as follows: 

“By running a scheduled airline for overseas transportation, the Military 
Air Transport Service is in effect preempting a field which should be occupied 
by the commercial air carriers. 


* o ¥ * * * * 


“The Military Air Transport Service should concentrate on outsize and special- 
eargo traffic and technical missions, leaving to the civil air carriers the primary 
responsibility for the transportation of passengers and the more convenient 
kinds of military cargo. 

* * * * * * * 


“In view of Air Force testimony that an overall deficit exists in cargo air- 
lift needed to meet wartime requirements, and that this deficit remains after all 
military and civil air cargo capacity is totaled, the subcommittee cannot under- 
stand or condone the failure of the Air Force to comply with the requests of 
Congress that the Military Air Transport Service allocate a greater share of 
its cargo traffic to the civil air carriers as an incentive for these carriers to pro- 
cure more of the modern-type cargo aircraft to be added to the civil reserve 
air fleet. The civil carriers have expressed a willingness to procure more of 
these modern cargo aircraft if given any encouragement by the Government to 
do so. 

“The civil reserve air fleet should be expanded and more closely integrated 
with military airlift missions. It is especially important that the Air Force 
encourage the civil air carriers to procure more modern cargo aircraft for the 
civil reserve air fleet, by allocating to these civil carriers a larger share of the 
eargo traffic of the Military Air Transport Service. Such action would more 
adequately provide the incentive necessary to overcome the dangerous risk in- 
herent in the deficit that now exists in meeting overall wartime requirements 
for cargo airlift. 

* * * * * * * 


“For fiscal year 1958, the Department of Defense was directed by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, with the endorsement of a conference committee 
of both Houses, to reprogram funds for the purpose of procuring 40 percent of 
the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the 
Military Air Transport Service from commercial air carriers. The Depart- 
ment of Defense disputed the merits of this directive and refused to reprogram 
the necessary funds. The subcommittee believes that such controversies can 
be avoided in the future by earmarking of specific dollar amounts in appropria- 
tion bills for the procurement of commercial air services by the Military Air 
Transport Service.” 
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MATS HAS NOT ELIMINATED COMPETITION WITH CIVILIAW INDUSTRY PURSUANT 
TO CONGRESSIONAL ORDER 


Despite the clearly enunciated congressional directives to fulfill its well- 
considered policy and intent, the Air Force has resolutely continued its policy 
of minimizing utilization of carrier-owned and ecarrier-operated aircraft. The 
Department of Defense has continued in effect directives which provide that 
transportation resources of MATS take precedence over the employment of com- 
mercial transportation. MATS, pursuant to these directives, upon receiving lift 
requirements of the various departments of defense, allocates such requirements 
first to fulfill the capability of its own aireraft and then, and only then, to the 
extent there is any excess, contracts the balance to the civilian carriers. This 
procedure has not been changed despite the recent congressional directive which 
accompanied the last appropriations for the Department of Defense. 

The Air Force in reports to the Appropriations Committee and before the 
Holifield committee (subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives) first attempted to justify itself by claiming compli- 
ance with the congressional directive to allocate 40 percent of the passenger 
requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of MATS by contending 
that the overall Defense Department utilization of civil air services met the 
congressional directed totals for MATS alone. When the congressional com- 
mittees showed little patience with this, the Air Force then contended that 
MATS, in efforts to comply with congressional policy, allocated no more than 
3614 percent of the passenger requirements and a mere 6 percent of the cargo 
requirements, and pleaded extenuating circumstances. Now it appears that 
MATS will concede that it has not met the congressionally imposed obligation 
and that it justifies itself on grounds of cost and of military necessity. 

An analysis of the facts by this committee will demonstrate that MATS is 
incorrect on both counts. 


MATS HAS CREATED THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE IN COMPETITION WITH THE 
CIVILIAN CARRIERS 


MATS has concentrated on building up the largest transport air fleet in the 
world. [f is now operating approximately 1,400 to 1,500 aircraft and it is flying 
worldwide route systems. It is larger than all of the American-flag carriers in 
international commerce combined. Its traffic includes the majority of all United 
States military personnel moving to and from stations overseas, officers of NATO 
and other Allied forces, employees of the State Department and other Government 
agencies, servicemen’s wives and families, and almost anyone else who can qualify 
as a “guest of the Government.” Freight shipments and Government mail are 
similarly handled. Not only does MATS carry military freight between military 
points but in increasing amounts is carrying civilian freight of civilian contrac 
tors between civilian points of origin and points of installation for later delivery 
to the Government. 

The total volume of passengers and goods transported has grown steadily. In 
1957 approximately 750,000 passengers and 150,000 tons moved via MATS at a 
reported cost, allocated by MATS to its transport activities termed by it “strategic 
airlift,” of approximately $225 million, although the cost of maintaining MATS 
overall was more than $700 million for the year. Even though this represents a 
sharp increase in total airlift by MATS over earlier years, the amount of this 
traffic shared with its partners, the civilian carriers, has not increased in propor 
tion, but has actually decreased. 

No one has ever contended that all of the MATS traffie should be diverted to 
civilian carriage or that MATS should not carry traffic on training flights. How- 
ever, even MATS has recognized that there should be peacetime augmentation by 
civilian carriers, and that such augmentation will be essential in wartime. The 
Air Force recently stated, before the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, that 40 percent of MATS wartime traffic must be carried by the civil reserve 
air fleet. MATS, inconsistent with this, in peacetime has been carrying every- 
thing possible in its own aircraft, allocating to the civil carriers only what MATS 
itself considers to be “overflow” from its own total lift capability. 

In attempting to justify its failure to follow the congressional directive to allot 
40 percent of its passenger and 20 percent of its cargo to civil carriers, MATS has 
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claimed that it would have been too costly to do so. We think the record will 
show that there would, in fact, have been a very substantial saving. 


THE RELATIVE COST OF THE CIVIL AIR CARRIER AND MATS 


Evidently, most of the $700 million cost of maintaining MATS for fiscal 1957 
is considered by MATS to be chargeable as a cost of “preparedness,” and only a 
small percentage is considered as chargeable to transportation, under the designa- 
tion “strategic airlift.” 

MATS primary mission is to provide transportation in wartime. Its sole pur- 
pose in existing at all is to maintain in being a facility available to provide war- 
time transportation. It is submitted that the overall costs for the yearly main- 
tenance of MATS must for all common-sense, practical purposes be chargeable as 
transportation costs, either for wartime, or for peacetime, or both. From the 
standpoint of cost, MATS transportation is expensive transportation and no 
amount of argument or clouding of issues as to what should be chargeable to what 
facet of MATS can change the fact that MATS transportation is expensive trans- 
portation for the taxpayer, and that the cost of maintaining MATS is purely and 
simply a transportation cost. 

It is not denied that a sizable portion of this cost of maintaining a military 
transportation organization is justifiable as a matter of preparedness for emer- 
gency, on the theory stated by Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Sharp that 
MATS is a vital, integral element of the weapons systems employed by our com- 
bat forces. Nevertheless, this cost is still a transportation cost and must be al- 
located as such somewhere, sometime, if cost comparisons are to be made between 
MATS and the civil carriers for transportation rendered by each. 

If the major portion of this cost of maintaining MATS is allocable to wartime 
transportation only it will result in an extremely high ton-mile cost for the 
transportation then rendered as compared to the cost of the 40 percent of 
wartime transportation that is expected by MATS to be carried by the civil 
reserve air fleet. It would appear far more logical, if a reasonable comparison 
of costs were to be made as between the costs of MATS transportation and 
transportation furnished by the civil air carriers, that the overall costs incurred 
in maintaining MATS in any given year should be considered the actual costs 
of transportation services rendered by MATS during that year. The latest 
reports available from MATS state that the overall costs of operation and 
maintenance of MATS in fiscal year 1957 (not including capital costs of transport 
aircraft) was $772,482,000, and that 770,839,254 ton-miles of transportation was 
rendered by MATS during that fiscal year. However, the method of reporting 
utilized by MATS makes it impossible to determine what amounts are considered 
by MATS to have been expended for transportation performed by MATS aircraft. 
Fifty-three percent of the total cost of MATS for fiscal 1957 was reparted by 
MATS under the heading “Technical Services and Other Missions.” There can 
be little doubt but that a goodly share of this amount is in reality chargeable 
to transportation. MATS reported a total transportation cost for fiscal 1957 
of $272,487,000. This results in a ton-mile figure of 35.54 cents per ton-mile: 
however, MATS further reduced this total charge by $47,488,000 as being the 
cost of training, test, and ferry. With this reduction MATS states that. in 
fiscal 1957 its cost per cargo ton-mile was 29 cents and the cost per passenger 
ton mile was 28.8 cents. 

Flying Tigers obtained on competitive bids, a contract to provide transpacifie 
services for the fiscal year 1958. Under that contract our charges to MATS 
are 13 cents per cargo mile and 24.7 cents per passenger-ton-mile.’ 

MATS has recently announced what its tariffs will be for transportation 
services rendered other Government departments under the industrial funding 
system which was inaugurated July 1 of this year. In referring to MATS’ 
method of arriving at such tariffs, the recent House Operations Committee 
report states: 

“These estimates will not be based solely on the ‘reported costs’ annually 
gathered by MATS, nor will they include identical items. For example, cost of 
military pay and allowances will not enter into MATS tariff structure, presum- 
ably on the theory that the military personnel must be maintained regardless 





1 Nine passengers to the ton. Contract price to carry 1 ton of cargo 13,450 miles from 
Travis Air Foree Base to Tokyo and return is $1,748.50. Contract price to carry 1 
passenger round trip 13,425 miles from San Francisco to Tokyo and return to Travis Air 
Force Base is $368.53, or 2.74 cents per passenger-mile. 
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of the transport services rendered. Depreciation of plant and equipment like- 
wise will be excluded, as in the case of MATS yearly cost reporting.” 

These tariffs are apparently artificial cost figures, as they obviously do not 
include many items of actual cost such as miiltary pay and allowances, deprecia- 
tion of equipment, spare parts, etc. Most of the overall costs of maintaining and 
operating MATS as a transportation agency are obviously allocated elsewhere 
than for “strategic airlift,” and are not charged for under the industrial fund 
tariff. However, Congress is being called upon at this very moment to appro- 
priate the necessary money to finance the major portion of this military trans- 
portation organization’s cost and budget requests, which are designated otherwise 
than as transportation activities. 

I want to make clear here as I have done in the past that the high-cost opera- 
tion of the MATS airline is no reflection on the ability, integrity, or intelligence 
of the military personnel responsible for its operation. The cause is the system 
and the objectives of the military versus commercial airline operation. I do 
not even criticize the system. It is good, so far as I am able to determine, for 
the purpose for which it exists. But MATS just is not designed to, and will not, 
vield low-cost airline transportation. To the extent that it uses civilian airlift 
in lieu of its own higher cost operation it is saving money. 

But MATS may retort that its training program requires the flying of MATS 
aircraft whether or not civilian aircraft are utilized, and that empty MATS 
aircraft would be needlessly “boring holes in the air” alongside the well-filled 
civilian aircraft. This, too, bears analysis. 


THE TRAINING REQUIREMENTS OF MATS 


No one challenges the proposition that MATS requires an extensive training 
program to ready its nucleus fleet for emergency and war. And no one denies 
that it is good business for MATS to utilize its training flights to carry passen- 
gers and cargo. But how much flying is really required for “training”? 

The answer is not one which falls exclusively within the province of the mili- 
tary. Here the expertise of the civilian operator of a fleet of aircraft can be of 
assistance to this committee. 

The efficient operation of a large air fleet for the transport of men and goods, 
whether it be by civilian or military personnel, is merely the effective use of men 
and machines. MATS will have an efficient fleet capable of expansion in capa- 
bility in emergency if it has machines in ready operation and men trained to 
fly them. 

It is clear from the record made by MATS before this and other congressional 
committees that the amount of flying it performs is in excess of the amount re- 
quired for the training at hand. 

First, as to machines. MATS has stated that it is operating its aircraft about 
4.5 hours per day. It would increase its utilization rate to 6 hours. In the case 
of a commercial operation, increased utilization of aircraft would lower the unit 
cost of depreciation—but in the case of MATS no depreciation is calenlated in 
its operations. Increasing the utilization to 6 hours will not increase the avail- 
ability of the aircraft. An aircraft which is exercised by a utilization of no more 
than 3 to 4 hours a day is as ready, as available, as “trained” as one with higher 
utilization, and is rendy for the surge required by an emergency to higher utiliza- 
tion, provided only that trained crews are available to fly the additional hours. 

General Tunner has stated that at the beginning of the Korean airlift, MATS 
was operating its aircraft at a utilization rate of 2.5 hours per day. At the same 
time the civilian operator was getting 6 to 8 hours utilization. At the end of the 
first 30 days of this operation MATS attained a utilization rate of only 4.3 hours. 
But the civilian operator by that time had achieved 12 and even 14 hours utiliza- 
tion. In both cases the aircraft were well maintained, in good operating condi- 
tion, and “trained,” ready, and able to provide maximum performance. The 
readiness of the aircraft was not the determining factor in attaining a surge in 
use. It was manpower. 

Second, as to men. It goes without saying that MATS should so operate its 
fleet as to provide the amount of training necessary for its flight erews. General 
Wilson before the Holifield committee, upon questioning, stated that 40 to 50 
hours a month of fiving was sufficient for training of pilots. However, he ad- 
mitted that MATS pilots in fact are flying approximately 80 hours a month. not 
a training schedule but a full-time flying job schedule ( Holifield hearings, p. 732 
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So it is clear that the amount of flying in competition with the civilian carriers 
is in excess of that required either to keep the aircraft in readiness or to train 
the pilots presently available to MATS. 

MATS would justify the flying in excess of the hours needed to keep its air- 
craft ready and its pilots trained by the assertion that it is essential to exercise 
the “system,” consisting of “terminal operations, communications, control teams, 
maintenance, and many other elements.” But to the extent that the ‘“‘system” is 
other than MATS aircraft and MATS pilots that “system” is in use and is exer- 
cised in conjunction with civil aircraft which are used to augment the MATS 
aircraft as well as with MATS own aircraft. 

The experience of the civilian operator demonstrates that it is not necessary 
to operate a “system” at a high rate in order to expand effectively in an emer- 
gency. The Korean airlift, to which reference had frequently been made, is a 
prime example. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities the civil carriers organized and 
operated an airlift to Japan, integrated with MATS own operation and directed 
by MATS. My company, for example, flew its first flight within 24 hours of the 
first call. Others responded in like fashion. Altogether 12 airlines contributed 
aircraft to the operation. 

In 22 months of operation, the United States commercial carriers using their 
own aircraft and crews transported from the United States to the Far Bast 
91,874 passengers and MATS carried 32,632 passengers. In the same period, 
the United States commercial carriers transported 31,050 tons of cargo and 
mail, and MATS carried 16,474 tons. The United States commercial carriers 
thus were responsible for about three times as many passengers and about twice 
as much cargo and mail as was MATS for the same war period. 

These accomplishments are the more noteworthy when it is remembered that 
the Korean lift was hastily inaugurated without the planning which is now 
available with CRAF. What has been done, can and will be done again as 
occasion warrants, and hereafter on a better preplanned basis. 

Such preplanning is now an accomplished fact in the program for the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF). 

The CRAF program which MATS has organized as an essential augmentation 
of its own capability is designed on a principle contrary to the one MATS es- 
pouses here. Upon no more than 48 hours’ notice the CRAF aircraft will be 
airborne along predetermined routes. Carriers have been assigned bases, sup- 
plies and skeleton organizations are in readiness, the civilian carriers will surge 
into action immediately upon call in emergency. 

The military personnel is no less competent. The military, too, can surge 
from a well-planned, moderate operation. It is no more necessary to keep a 
large military system in operation than it is to maintain civilian carriers in 
constant operation in order to expand to emergency strength when needed. 

So it is not for “training” that MATS must operate at full capability with 
only overflow available for the competing civil aircraft—aircraft which operate 
more cheaply for the Government. It is interesting to note that while before 
the Holifield committee much was made by MATS of “training.” now before 
another committee, little or nothing has been said about the training function 
of the MATS large operation. Instead, MATS says its objective is to acquire 
and maintain in being military air transport forces which are capable of meet- 
ing “the immediate action requirement.” 


THE NEED FOR INSTANT RESPONSE TO AN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Sharp, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, in testifying before Congress, 
has injected what appears to be a new note to explain the discrimination against 
the use of civilian carriers. He speaks of the need for instantaneous reaction 
which he says can be met only by combat ready forces-in-being (that is, the 
MATS fleet), which can respond in the critical initial period of a general war. 
He implies that MATS must fly the maximum amount of passengers and cargo 
throughout the world in peacetime to fulfill this prime objective. 

The CRAF program itself envisages the immediate readiness of the civilian 
augmentation to MATS for any D-day. The civilian aircraft are all to be 
militarily operative within 48 hours. Civilian carriers have their assignments 
on routes throughout the world to service the civilian aircraft. In a matter of 
hours, upon call, CRAF is to be a part of the Military Establishment. 

If MATS has some requirement for even more “immediate action” for aircraft 
“immediately responsive to military orders” in a “general” war, this has not 
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been vouchsafed to the civilian industry. However, anyone conversant with the 
problem would agree that there should be military aircraft in battle readiness 
at the point where needed at all times to swing into instantaneous action in 
the event of a general war as is here under discussion. 

Patently, this, in effect, requires the maintenance of a transport fleet at the 
ramps to be ready for takeoff. MATS aircraft thus arrayed fulfill the prime 
objective as stated by Mr. Sharp. 

However, if the MATS fleet is to be busily engaged flying the far reaches of 
the world carrying the large volumes of passenger and cargo traffic now required 
by the military departments, at any given time a large proportion of its fleet will 
be far from the ramps, and not available for instantaneous action upon the call 
day. This, I think, is the contention of the civil industry in a nutshell. The 
MATS fleet should concentrate on its prime objective of keeping in immediate 
readiness its aircraft at the points of planned departure; the civilian aircraft 
to the extent they are available should relieve MATS of the burden of supply of 
the peacetime routes—and at a lower cost to the Government. 

The Korean incident has already demonstrated that the civilian airlift is fully 
competent and adequate to augment a ready MATS fleet to accomplish military 
objectives. The CRAF program in force will provide the necessary mechanism. 
In peacetime the civilian carriers should be provided enough traffic from MATS 
to supplement their commercial operations sufficiently to enable them to main- 
tain and have available the transports that will be needed as a wartime 
reserve—at no capital cost to the Government. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF THE CIVILIAN FLEET 


CRAF is now composed of only 368 4-engine aircraft, including 119 DC—4 type 
which are obsolete. However, it should also be noted that since the CRAF 
fleet has been set up, equally as many additional aircraft, all’ modern in type, 
have been designated as available for CRAF and can be incorporated into CRAF 
whenever the military so decide. But it is also true, as the Air Force has 
pointed out, that there still is a deficiency in overall cargo capability both in 
the military and in the civilian fleets, needed to meet wartime requirements for 
eargo airlift. 

This deficiency in civilian capacity can be overcome, and the civil industry 
will, with its own resources, build a large, modern fleet of cargo aircraft. But 
this will be facilitated and made possible only if MATS will adopt—or will 
be made to adopt—a rational program in regard to the use of civilian cargo air- 
craft in its program. Secretary Sharp in his testimony put his finger on the 
problem. He stated, “The record seems to indicate, however, that military 
business is a fluctuating and undependable source of revenue at best.” If 
MATS with its mammoth annual volume of passengers and cargo would ration- 
alize its program of utilization of civilian airlift and program its funds as 
directed by the Congress, it would provide a dependable and non-fluctuating 
flow of traffic for the civilian air carrier. 

Such a MATS program would provide the incentive and means for the civilian 
air industry to expand and maintain a large modern fleet of aircraft available to 
the military in peacetime and an incaleulably valuable air capability in time of 
war—created by private industry at no capital cost to the Government. The 
traffic which MATS can contribute to civilian airlift—at low cost to the Gov- 
ernment—combined with the growing volume of commercial traffic will provide 
the base loads which will make economically possible a rapid expansion by the 
civilian industry of a modern cargo fleet to meet the deficiency in such aircraft. 

Take my company as an illustration. At the present time we have available 
for military service seven Super-Constellation 1049H aircraft, the most modern 
and largest cargo aircraft now available to the civilian industry. These air- 
craft are in addition to those we now have in our scheduled commercial cargo 
service. If MATS continues its policy of minimizing use of civilian aircraft, we 
shall find it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain this fleet of modern aircraft 
in being to provide essential services in time of war. 

Looking down the road, the MATS policy has a still graver impact on plans 
for the acquisition of even more advanced transport aircraft. To provide the 
new, heavy duty, low cost, cargo aircraft essential to the defense plans of the 
country and to provide new large cargo aircraft with the low ton-mile direct 
flying costs required to expand and serve the airfreight needs of the country, 
the civilian carriers must acquire fleets of new, larger, faster, and more highly 
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powered aircraft which the manufacturers can and will supply when orders 
justify. New turboprop aircrft designed for cargo operation are a certainty; 
jet aircraft specifically designed for cargo operation are within the realm of 
possibility. 

Turboprop aircraft with which we can provide transportation for the military 
and civilian customers at about one-half of the cost now possible with our present 
Super-Constellation, which is conceded to be the most efficient overseas freight 
plane today, are available if the cargo carriers can finance their acquisition, 
When the civilian carriers acquire such aircraft they will provide the efficient, 
low cost increments to CRAF to fill the deficiency which MATS now Sees par- 
ticularly in its cargo airlift plans for a war emergency. 

Our civilian traffic today, standing alone, will not justify the financing and 
acquisition of the large, new turboprop aircraft but with a reasonable amount 
of military traffic which we can contemplate if the congressional policy of 
maximizing utilization of civil air carriers is implemented, my company could, 
and would, finance and acquire this revolutionary new equipment. Such equip- 
ment, of course, would go into CRAF. 

The only new aircraft now on order by MATS are the C—133’s, strictly cargo, 
giant-cargo aircraft. These are special-duty aircraft for MATS, and undoubtedly 
should be acquired and should be utilized by MATS in training and in peace- 
time lift. Such a giant size aircraft is not now economic for commercial traffic 
alone at the present level of development of the commercial industry. However, 
if MATS’ traffic were made available to the civilian industry in accord with the 
stated policy of the Congress, the ability to use such aircraft for the dual pur- 
poses of civilian and military lift might well enable the civilian industry to 
acquire these large aircraft also—in the furtherance of the national interest and 
for the national defense. 

However, the record of MATS fulfilment of the congressional policy is bleak. 
It persists in using its large fleet of existing equipment first, to the detriment 
of the development of a strong civilian fleet of modern aircraft. In MATS’ 
existing fleet is a large number of obsolete aircraft. We thus have the spectacle 
of the finest, long-range planes now available being withheld from the list of 
reserve aircraft in CRAF because of lack of work, while MATS’ obsolete air- 
craft such as the C—54, which is now a horse-and-buggy airplane, flies military 
traftic at costs higher than those for which the service can be bought. 

We are not talking about an academic problem. The deterioration of CRAF 
has already set in as a direct result of the MATS’ program. Ten modern 4-engine 
aircraft—DC-—G’s and Super-Constellations—now all assigned to CRAF by their 
American operators are being sold to foreign flag carriers because, the American 
operators state, they are forced to do so by MATS competition. ‘These sales 
are only the beginning of what will happen unless the Congress enforces its 
directives to MATS in regard to the maximum use of the unused capacity of 
civilian aircraft. 

Secretary Douglas has stated that except for the special-duty aircraft, the 
C-133’s, MATS is not ordering any new jet-transport aircraft. However, its 
present fleet is, or shortly will be, obsolete. Its policy of minimizing use of 
civilian aircraft makes impossible the maintenance, let alone upgrading, of 
CRAF at full strength. MATS, wittingly or unwittingly, is laying a predicate 
for a reversal of position—it will have to come back to the Congress for huge 
appropriations to supply itself the new, modern transports which it is prevent- 
ing the civilian industry from acquiring. 


THE WASTE IN USING MATS IN PREFERENCE TO CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


The Congress and the taxpayer, are concerned with the high cost of main- 
taining an air fleet such as MATS to provide a global transport system upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. This is admittedly costly. But it is considered a 
necessary cost of preparedness and of national defense. 

However, to utilize such a transport system simply becafise it is available 
is unsound and wasteful. This is a waste that is readily measurable not only 
in dollars but also in natural resources which are the sinews of war. It is 
wasteful of dollars, but also in manpower and material. 

We have already demonstrated that it is far cheaper to ship by civil carrier 
than by MATS. And we have demonstrated that the Government will save 
large capital outlays if the civilian industry is enabled to acquire the neces- 
sary transport equipment which will be available when necessary in emergency. 
The Government would be money ahead if it utilized the civil carriers to the 
maximum extent to carry military traffic at the prevailing civilian charges for 
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such traffic to the limit of their unused capability, and utilized MATS only 
to the extent necessary to provide the training and standby capability for which 
it is needed in case of war. 

This is well illustrated by the example which I have already used of com- 
paring the prices my company charges for trans-Pacific transportation to the 
actual costs of MATS transportation. 

The waste in manpower and materiel which would be eliminated by a re- 
duced utilization of the MATS fleet for routine transport operations is even 
more significant. The modern aircraft available to the civilian operator is an 
efficient user of manpower and essential materials such as gasoline. To trans- 
port 10,000 pounds of cargo from San Francisco to Tokyo the cost in crew time 
and in gasoline on a civilian Super-Constellation is only 25 crew hours and 
3,350 gallons of gasoline. The MATS inferior aircraft consume far more hours 
and far more gasoline for equivalent lift. If MATS uses the C—54’s in its fleet, 
it would consume 90 crew hours and 5,800 gallons of gasoline to transport 10,000 
pounds between the 2 named points. In wartime, costs are secondary to get- 
ting the job done. But crew time and gasoline are precious commodities in short 
supply in wartime. 

Economies in manpower and materiel can also be achieved when civil aircraft 
can be used instead of military aircraft of the same type. Because of the 
military configuration and gear required by a MATS aircraft to perform 
specialized services, the MATS aircraft inherently cannot carry the same load 
as do the civil aircraft. A super constellation with no more crew hours and but 
little more gasoline can carry 42,000 pounds while the C—121, its military counter- 
part, carries no more than 28,000 pounds so far as we can ascertain. It is 
clear that the civil airline industry is patently correct in maintaining that 
there is a substantial savings in money, manpower and materiel in maximiz- 
ing the utilization of civilian aircraft for those tasks which the civilian is so 
eminently qualified to perform, leaving to the military its specialized functions 
in transport as well as in combat. It is also, we believe, clearly in the national 
interest that the civil air carriers be encouraged by the Government to pro- 
cure and maintain an adequate and modern civil reserve air fleet to provide 
efficient low cost airlift to the military services in wartime and in peacetime. 


CONCUSION 


The competition of MATS with the civil airline industry is severe and its 
adverse to the best interests of the Nation. What should be done about this 
is not a matter of judgment solely for the military. It is a problem that only 
the Congress can properly resolve. ; 

Last year, your committee and the Congress directed MATS to take specific 
reasonable actions looking to a more reasonable use of the available capability 
of civilian aircraft. MATS was directed to allocate at least 40 percent of its 
passengers and 20 percent of its cargo carriage, and it was directed to repro- 
gram its appropraitions to effect this. The Air Force has advised Congress that 
little or no reprograming has taken place, and that it has not and does not 
intend to fulfil the congressional policy. The issue between the Congress and 
MATS is thus joined. Meanwhile the civil airline industry suffers the com- 
petition of MATS, and the national interest is not best served. 

If this committee still concurs that the national policy and intent as expressed 
by this committee and by the Congress heretofore in regard to the desirability 
in the national interest of participation by the civil air carriers in airlift for the 
military departments is not being fully recognized and followed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, we respectfully request that this committee take action to assure 
that the policy and intent of the Congress in this regard be promptly adhered to 
and implemented by the Government department and agencies concerned. 

We believe that in the national interest the Congress should firmly insure and 
enforce compliance with its policy regarding commercial air carriage of military 
passengers and cargo by earmarking specific dollar amounts in the current 
appropriations bill for the procurement of commercial air services by the Military 
Air Transport Service. These earmarked funds should be computed separately 
for civil air cargo and passenger services to be procured by MATS, in order that 
adequate incentives be provided to encourage the civil air carriers to procure 
modern cargo-type aircraft, as well as passenger aircraft, for the civil reserve 
air fleet, and to overcome the dangerous deficit that the Air Force has declared 
exists today in meeting wartime requirements for cargo airlift. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Prescorr. My purpose in being here is that this is another in 
a long series of appearances that we have made before various con- 
gressional committees in an attempt to remove what we believe is not 
good competition from the Government in the air transportation 
business. 

I am president of the Flying Tiger Line, Inc. We are one of the 
largest contractors to the Military Air Transport Service and we 
have, in a few years, seen the trend of MATS going more and more to 
carrying dependents of the military and sometimes nonmilitary sup- 
plies and we just believe they ought not to be in it to the extent 
they are. 

We do believe, certainly, there should be a strong military transport 
service ready to stand by for an emergency and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, this committee, for the last 2 years, has made 
its position known by inserting something in the report of the bill. 

Mr. Prescott. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. But it still appears that notwithstanding the notice 
to the Air Force as to that, they still continue to be in business. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, that is true. We are not here advocating any 
new policy that has not been already established by your committee 
and by other congressional committees that look at this question. 

We are looking for a way to get it implemented; and, by MATS 
and the Air Force’s own admission, they have not, and have not in- 
tended to go along with your recommendations. 

Senator Cuavrz. We recommended, as I recall, 40 percent passen- 
ger and 20 percent freight. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And they are pretty close to the passenger figure 
of around 38 plus. 

Mr. Prescorr. According to their statements, the only reason they 
are close is they couldn’t carry that 36 percent. They would have 
carried them all. 

Senator Cuavez. But the 20 percent does not look good because they 
are down to about 914. 

Mr. Prescorr. About six, and it appears to be going further down. 
We just got new firm contracts for 3 months, in which there were 
something like 2,900 passengers a month over the Pacific, round-trip 
passengers, some 2,500 round-trip passengers over the Atlantic. This 
is not the whole works, but only the firm contracts. There was no 
eargo on the Atlantic over 75 tons and one-way on the Pacific, so cargo 
has gone completely out of the picture. 


HOLIFIELD COMMITTEE STUDY 


The most exhaustive study that has been made on this question, we 
think, is the House Subcommittee on Government Operations, which 
is known as the Holifield committee. I know that that report has 
been made available to you and the summary of it is what we have 
just been saying; they are not following your directive and do not in- 
tend to without something stronger than just a suggestion from you. 

That is our statement. 

Senator CHavez. Do you suggest that we put some language in the 
bill itself? 
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Mr. Prescorr. We do not. I could not recommend that. 

Senator Cuavez. They do not seem to pay any attention to the re- 
ports. 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What would be the next thing to do in order to 
bring about or carry out the intention of Congress ? 


LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Prescorr. One of the recommendations of the Holifield com- 
mittee was that the Appropriations Committee earmark funds that 
can only be spent for commercial transportation. That would put a 
limitation on it, we believe. I do not know what could be done then 
toavoid your directives. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Mr. Prescorr. If I may, I would like to read one paragraph out of 
the Holifield report that summarizes this beautifully. 

For fiscal year 1958, the Department of Defense was directed by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, with the endorsement of a conference committee of 
both Houses, to reprogram funds for the purpose of procuring 40 percent of 
the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the 
Military Air Transport Service from commercial air carriers. The Department 
of Defense disputed the merits of this directive and refused to reprogram the 
necessary funds. The subcommittee believes that such controversies can be 
avoided in the future by earmarking of specific dollar amounts in appropriation 
bills for the procurement of commercial air services by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 

That, in sum and substance, is the meat of the whole program. We 
also believe that, if we were given the chance to, given the traffic to 
create the business, that we could add a lot to the building up of a 
good cargo fleet, a modernized cargo fleet, which they certainly are 
going to need in the time of emergency. I believe Secretary Sharp’s 
testimony brought that out clearly before your committee the other 
day. I was fortunate enough to read his prepared testimony and, 
in all cases, they state that their one deficit is in the cargo-plane field 
and yet the only thing they hand out for contract, for all intents 
and purposes, is for passengers. If we could anticipate participating 
in the giant and huge cargo movement that the military has, we would 
be progressing airplanes, and, with the newer type of power and 
newer configurations, I am sure we would be a valuable asset to this 
country. 

As it is, we have always had to stagger along and take passenger 
planes and convert them to cargo planes which are not efficient. They 
are just not efficient; well, they are about 50 percent as efficient as 
they could be if we were ¢ assigned to carry cargo. 

To illustrate that, I am now making a study with Lockheed on a 
commercial-cargo es that has no passenger configuration com- 
promises in it. Now, Lockheed has given a very preliminary picture 
of this airplane, and it is powered by Allison turboprop engines. 1 
might illustrate what can be done in a freight airplane if it is just 
designed as a freighter. We have the Lockheed 1049H, whose empty 
weight is 69,000 pounds, and it will only carry a 42,000-pound pay- 
load. The DC-6-A weighs an empty 56,000 pounds and will carry 
a 32,000-pound payload. This new freighter we have just had a pic- 
ture of only weighs 53,000 pounds and will carrying 65,000 pounds of 
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payload, or 121 percent of its own weight, which, we think, is a good 
indication of what can be done. 

This is not an airplane, by any means, but it is more a figment of 
the imagination that they have progressed to at this point, and they 
are continuing, and these are the things that we believe can be valu- 
able both to the commerce of the United States and to the national 
clefense and to the military when trouble comes. 

That is just about our whole story. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; thank you. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. HAMMOND, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Hammond, you might insert your statement in 
the record and then highlight it. 

Mr. Hammonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Harold F. Hammond. I am executive vice president of the Trans- 
portation Association of America, with general offices in Chicago, Ill., and local 
offices at 1000 Connecticut Avenue. 

I am appearing today on behalf of the association to express its views on the 
scope and trend of operations of the Military Air Transport Service and to urge 
your committee’s support of a continuing Federal policy that directs the military 
services to utilize to the maximum extent possible, consistent with actual na- 
tional-security requirements, the services of our privately owned and operated air 
transport fleet. 

We believe that such maximum utilization of civil air transport by the mili- 
tary services will help us maintain the largest potential emergency air transport 
capacity at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayers. 

For the information of the committee, TAA is a nonprofit research and edu- 
cational institution which devotes its efforts to the development and implementa- 
tion of sound national policies aimed at the creation of the strongest possible 
transportation system under private ownership. It is an organization of trans- 
portation interests of all kinds, including shippers, investors, and carriers of all 
modes, as well as individuals such as educators, lawyers, and other profes- 
sional men. 

Approximately 57 percent of our membership falls into the category of users 
of transportation services, with 26 percent being investors of all types, and the 
remaining 17 percent air, bus, freight forwarder, pipeline, railroad, truck, and 
water carriers. 

I should like to emphasize that the highly diversified and competitive interests 
within TAA’s membership are united in their thinking about the desirability 
of maintaining a constant and close check on all commercial-type transport opera- 
tions of Government agencies to assure maximum utilization of commercial 
civil transport consistent with national-security needs. In fact, the association 
feels so strongly about the potential dangers of Government competition in the 
transportation field that it has adopted, through action of its 100-man board, the 
following specific policy on the subject : 

“Government conduct of carrier operations.—It should be the policy of the 
Congress that the United States Government should not engage in any for-hire 
transport services where adequate privately owned transportation facilities of 
any type are or can be made readily available: or, to the extent consistent with 
national-security requirements, engage in any transportation of persons or 
property which privately owned carrier are fit, willing, and able to perform.” 

I should like to make it clear that TAA is not opposed to operations of MATS 
that are necessary for security reasons or that are needed to maintain a reason- 
able, specialized, air transport service that will serve as a nucleus which can 
be augmented by civil air transport in times of emergency. The question, as we 
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see it, is not whether MATS should operate an air transport service, but how to 
keep it from extending its operations into areas that could be handled more 
adequately or at less actual cost by civil transport. 

From the information that we have been able to obtain, it appears that opera- 
tions of MATS have gone beyond national-security requirements and have ex- 
tended into areas that could be handled better and at less actual cost by our 
civil air carriers. Despite the commercial nature of many MATS’ operations, 
it has utilized civil air transport only to a minimum extent. 


TRAFFIC PARTICIPATION 


According to figures given at hearings this year before the House Subcommittee 
on Military Operations, both passenger and cargo volume handled by MATS have 
gone up steadily and rapidly every year since 1951. Yet, the relative share of 
this traffic handled by civil air carriers has dropped sharply, with fiscal 1957 
participation being only about 20 percent of passenger and 11 percent of cargo 
traffic. 


VATS traffic handled by military versus civilian carriers 











Number of passengers Tons of cargo and mail 
Fiscal year Total Military Civilian Total Military Civilian 
cc eanctew sated . 920, 201 729, 735 190, 466 167, 013 149, 531 17, 482 
| | ee omnes 345, 822 216, 670 129, 152 62, 918 43, 449 19, 469 
Difference. .......- wae 574, 379 | 513, 065 61, 314 104, 095 106, 082 —1, 987 


From the above, it can be seen that while passenger volume increased at a rapid 
rate over this period, practicaly all of the added traffic was handled by military 
aircraft. For cargo traffic, the situation was similar, except that civil air 
carriers actually ended up handling less than they did in fiscal 1951. 

It appears from the reported figures above that our civil air carriers have been 
given very little consideration by the military services when it comes to air 
transport. Yet, according to the commercial airlines, they were and are in a 
position to offer substantial unused capacity to the military. 

Whether later figures show an improvement is something that this hearing 
should bring out. If they are not furnished by the spokesman for MATS in his 
testimony, we urge the committee to ask for them. 

The fact that commercial air transport participates very little in MATS’ opera- 
tions appears unreasonable to us for several reasons. 


COMPARABLE OPERATIONS 


One is that in many respects the operations of MATS are very similar to those 
of the commercial airlines. Both operate over predominantly the same routes, 
and both operate on published schedules. The equipment flown at the present 
time is substantially the same, and a large share of the traffic, passenger and 
cargo, is of the type that can be handled by commercial air carriers in their 
normal operations. 

We do not mean to infer, of course, that MATS is in its entirety a commercial- 
type activity and as such should be eliminated. It obviously is an integral part 
of our Military Establishment, or else it shouldn’t be in existence. Our point is 
that since so many of the operations of MATS appear to be of a commercial 


nature, it is only logical to permit existing commercial carriers to assume as 
much of the load as possible. 


COMPARABLE COSTS 


On the economy side, all costs considered, we believe the commercial airlines 
can perform comparable service to that of MATS at a lower cost to the Govern- 
ment. The savings in costs for commercial airlift would result from such things 


as a higher utilization rate, a much lower labor turnover, and greater opportunity 
to balance inbound and outbound loads. 
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CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Greater use of civil air carriers by the military doesn’t necessarily mean 
that our potential wartime airlift capacity will be weakened. Under the civil 
reserve air fleet plan, a total of 309 four-engine transports owned by the airlines 
have been allocated for immediate use by the military in times of emergency. 

We understand the airlines own an additional 300 four-engine transports 
that, while not now assigned to CRAF, have been modified at the expense of 
the Air Force for possible military use. 

In the years immediately ahead, the airlines will largely replace their present 
transport fleet with about 450 turbojet and turboprop transports. This transfer 
into the jet age will cost them about $2.5 billion, but it will increase their 
airlift capacity tremendously. This added capacity, provided by the most 
advanced aircraft, should be a definite defense asset. How many of these new 
transports should be earmarked for possible military service is a question that 
must primarily be decided by the military. Yet, since the military has indi- 
cated it does not plan to order jet transports for MATS, it seems to us that 
every consideration should be given to utilizing those owned by the airlines for 
peacetime military airlift, and to modify a suitable number for immediate 
emergency use under the CRAF plan. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize our views on MATS, we believe the military services should, 
as a basic principle, utilize to the maximum extent consistent with actual 
security needs the Nation’s commercial air transport facilities. Based on the 
latest published figures, MATS has given very little consideration to this prin- 
ciple, despite the fact that: 

1. Services performed, routes flown, and equipment used by civil air 
earriers are very similar to those of MATS, with future civil sircraft due 
to be far superior, 

2. Actual cost to the Government will be less if civil air transport is used. 


3. Civil aircraft are suitable, after certain modifications, for immediate 


use for military airlift in time of emergency, and 


4. The airlines claim they are “fit, willing, and able” to perform the 
services required. 


We urge the committee to direct MATS to comply with the principle of 
maximum utilization of civilian air transport, and we suggest that the com- 
mittee require MATS to submit periodic progress reports, on a 6-month or annual 


basis, that show what has been done to implement this directive, together with 
reasons for taking such action. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hammonp. For the record, my name is Harold F. Hammond, 
executive vice president of the Transportation Association of America, 
and I have with me Frank Smith, our director of research. 

Since the statement is being made part of the record, I will com- 
ment very briefly—not more than a couple of minutes. 

Possibly I should tell you, Mr. Chairman, that TAA is a national 
transportation policy organization, composed of approximately 2,000 
users and investors and carriers of all kinds across the country, includ- 
ing about 1,200 corporations, and we are proud of the fact that about 
57 percent of our members are users, 26 percent are investors, and only 
17 percent are carriers. A small number of that 17 percent are air 
carriers. 

Our main job is to try to help develop sound national transportation 
policies that will help maintain a strong privately owned and oper- 
ated transport system in the United States. 
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OPPOSITION TO GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


So, our position on Government competition is that the Govern- 
ment should stay out of transportation wherever private carriers can. 
perform adequate service and only in exceptional cases where the na- 
tional security requires Government operation should they get into 
it to any extent. 

Now, in MATS, we recognize, of course, that our defense needs a 
reasonably-sized MATS, but we believe, based on the views of the 
membership across the country, that MATS has extended itself well 
into the commercial field, having, as you well know, parallel routes 
and comparable operations. We think this represents unfair com- 
petition. 

Now, what to do about it? That is always a difficult question. 

First, I heard you, Mr. Chairman, just mention—and I want to 
again compliment you for the outstanding job that this committee 
has done in trying to point this up and to do something concrete about 
it in the last 2 years, which is certainly excellent and a move in the 
right direction—that it still does not seem to do the job. It seems 
to me that for the first step, you would certainly want to reaffirm again 
what you have done before. I guess it was the first of the year, in 
February : “The committee restates, reaffirms, and emphasizes its posi- 
tion of last year”—and so on. 

Secondly, it seems to me that in developing this on a stronger basis, 
you want to think of it in terms of a more stable basis for the airlines 
because, after all, the ups and downs of the business that MATS gives 
to the commercial carriers does not help develop a strong, privately 
owned and operated transport system. Smooth out the humps, in 
other words. 

COMMON CARRIER MOVEMENTS 


T recall that the common carrier movements last year only amounted 
to $27,000 and that is a very smal] pittance of what they should be 
averaging on a sustaining basis. 

Now the industrial fund is in effect and we urge the committee to 
specifically earmark what it feels is a reasonable proportion to be 
used for commercial air transport. Get it down to specifics, and you 
again referred to that indirectly a few minutes ago. Your 40-20, you 
have tried it. It is in the right direction. Think of it as the interim 
step, but possibly you will want to earmark more than the 40-20 to 
do the job right. 

There is one other suggestion I would like to throw out. I do not 
know if this is proper or not, but we observe there are four committees 
on the Hill on either the House or Senate side that are working on 
this subject—your own committee, the Armed Services, Commerce, 
Government Operations. 

Is there any chance of those four committees getting together and 
agreeing on a single position ? 

Senator Symineton. Is this gentleman reading from a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Hammonp. No. I am just commenting on this. I have a state- 
ment already offered. 
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Senator Cuavez. I asked him to insert it in the record. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hammonp. And we think that possibly with those four commit- 
tees looking at it collectively, they might reach a general agreement on 
the relationship of MATS and the Civil Air Transport on these com- 
petitive problems, to come up with an answer that would satisfy the 
military, meet our nucleus requirements of a good MATS and still give 
the commercial airlines that portion of the business they need. 

Senator Cuavez. The four committees you mentioned were the 
Armed Services and what else? 

Mr. Hammonp. Commerce and Government Operations, as well as 
yourselves. 

Senator Cuavez. And Government Operations. All right. 


HOLIFIELD REPORT 


Mr. Hammonp. Several of the recommendations that were in the 
Holifield report, which Mr. Prescott just referred to, a very fine re- 

rt that came out recently, 1 think I would like to point up here. 

he number two recommendation was to have MATS concentrate 
on outsized and special-cargo traffic and technical missions, leaving the 
primary responsibility for passengers and conventional cargo to civil 
air carriers. There was one other: To eliminate preferential use of 
MATS. That could be done, first, with the military, by proper direc- 
tives and peacetime military airlift and by eabhiiies a military- 
civil air transport partnership. 

Again, referring to what you said a few minutes ago, if the military 
does not seem to catch on to that idea properly, then it would seem it 
is up to Congress to do something about it, I believe. 

That, Mr. Chairman, pretty much sums up our views. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington, we have been discussing this 
MATS problem. 

This is Mr. Harold Hammond, Executive Vice President of the 
Transportation Association of America. 

Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Maestre represented us last year here, and spoke 
in behalf of the Transportation Association on this same subject. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask some questions of the Air 
Force on MATS. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Secretary Dovexas. I am here. 

Senator SymrneTon. It is a great honor to have you. You were 
sitting so close to me I didn’t see you, Mr. Secretary. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


TOTAL MATS OPERATIONAL AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, how many operational aircraft 
are in MATS today ? 

Secretary Doucxas. Senator, the air transport fleet of operational 
aircraft in TS today, consists of 367 aircraft, not including C-124’s 
in the heavy troop carriers which number just over 100. 

There are a number of C—124 squadrons in MATS, four wings, 
actually, part of which are overseas and are under MATS control but 
are not in the 367 that I gave you. 
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Senator Symrineron. Let’s break it down. How many C-82’s have 
youin MATS? 

Secretary Dovetas. None. 

Senator Symincton. How many C-119’s? 

Secretary Douaias. None. 

Senator Symineron. How many C-124’s? 

Secretary Dova.as. 134 plus 108. 

Senator Reanaeiin Give me those figures again ? 

Secretary Douatas. 242. 

Senator Symineron. 242 C-124’s? 

Secretary Doveias. That is right. I think there is some merit, 
Senator, in keeping the two eos of transports separated. 

Senator Symrneron. As I understand it, there are no C-—82’s and 
no C-119’sin MATS ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. Perhaps I could read what I 
have here. 

Senator Symineton. If you will read what you do have in MATS, 
that will be fine. 

Secretary Dovertas. C—133-A’s, 20; C-124’s, 134 in MATS and 108 
under MATS’ direction; they are troop carrier aircraft. 

Senator Symrinoron. What is the difference there? 

Secretary Dovenas. The difference is that the 108 have never been 
a part of the regular MATS’ fleet. They have been brought under 
MATS control to give us increased strategic lift. 

Senator Syarxeton. What do they do “when they are not there? 

Secretary Doveras. To the extent that they are not required to 
meet troop carrier exercise requirements, they perform the same stra- 
tegic lift that the others do. 

Senator Symrneron. You have 134 C-124’s, which work in MATS 
every day; is that right? 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 

Senator Symrncronn. Then you have 108 more, of C-124’s that do 
not work in MATS. Do these airplanes include the C-124’s you 
assigned to SAC? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. They do not? 

Secretary Dovatas. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. They are not assigned to SAC or to TAC or 
to any other military, air military command. Why do you segregate 
them in two different categories in MATS? 

Secretary Doucias. Well, I think it is important at the moment to 
point it out, because they have only been counted in MATS very 
recently, and it is only this count that gives people the idea that 
MATS is as big as it it. 

Senator Symineron. Where were they counted before, this change 
you mention ? 

Secretary Dovueias. They were in the Tactical Air Command. 


TRANSPORTS FOR TROOPS 


Senator Syminetron. What do they do there, transport troops ? 
Secretary Doveras. Ordinary troop carrier work. Exercises with 
the Army, and from time to time would transport troops to foreign 
theaters on special exercises. 
26879—58——74 
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Senator Symincron. 20 C-133’s and 242 C-124’s? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

C-121-C’s, 28; that is the Constellation. C—118—A’s—that is the 
cargo version of the DC-6—77 of them. 

Senator Symirneron. 77? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes. C-118’s 
DC-6. 

For the C-97’s, 44 of them; C—54, 1 airplane left in that group. 
“They have all been moved out. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the C—54? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes. That is the old DC-4, of which we at one 
time had as many as 250. The R7V, which is in the Navy squadron, 
28: and the R6D which is the DC-6, Navy designation, 35. 

This is a total of 367 plus the 108. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you any DC-3’s left ? 

Secretary Dovexas. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Any Convair’s? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, sir; not in MATS, except in the Special 
Mission Group, and in the Aero-Medical Group. 


, that is the cargo version of the 


SPECIAL MISSION GROUP 


Senator Symineton. What have you in the Special Mission Group # 
What are the planes you have there ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. We have a total of 33 airplanes. 

Senator Symineron. What aircraft are they ? 

Secretary Doverias. Fourteen are Convairs. 

Senator Symineron. What is the Special Mission Group? 


Secreary Doveras. This is to meet administrative requirements of 
all the agencies of the Government. 

Secretary Dovueias. Fourteen are Convairs. 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. And how about the other 19? 

Secretary Dovaias. There are 8 Constellations. They are C-121- 
A’s that go back into the 1940’s. There are 3 DC-6’s and there are 6 
1-26’s, which is a little Aero-Commander 4- -passenger airplane, and 
there are 2 helicopters. 

Senator Symrnetron. That is the total in your Special Mission 
Group? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 


PLANES FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Symrneron. How many planes does the President have? 
Are they in that total? 


Secretary Doveras. Those aircraft are in there, including the two 
helicopters. 

Senator Symineron. As I get it, you have 367 aircraft all-told, 
broken down this way ? 

Secretary Doveras. No, no. I am sorry—plus the 108. I am sorry 
that things have been confused. 


Senator Symrneton. I was going to say plus the 108 plus the 33; is 
that right? 


Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 
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Senator SyMINeTON. 367, 108, and 33 and that gives you just over 
500 airplanes ? 
AERO-MEDICAL TRANSPORT 


Secretary Douetas. That is right. And for exclusively Aero- 
Medical Transport, there are 28 Convairs. 

Senator Symrneron. You would add those to that ? 

Secretary Doveras. They are under MATS control. 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. 

Secretary Doveias. But they are not considered as part of the 
MATS transport figure. 

Senator Cuavez. They are in addition? 

Secretary Doueias. That is right. 


TOTAL MODERN PLANES 


Senator Symirneron. How many of these airplanes would you say 
are modern / 

Secretary Doveras. It depends, of course, on the definition of 
“modern.” The C-133 is the most modern and the most efficient. 

Senator Symineron. In what year did you bring in your first 
C-124's? 

Secretary Douetas. When did we bring them in? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes; the C—124’s. 

Secretary Douetas. I cannot give you the year we brought them in. 
I would think it was when you were Secretary of the Air Force. 

Senator Symrneron. About 10 years ago, or something like that ? 

Secretary Dovetas. About that time. 

Senator Syminetron. The DC-6’s and the Constellations were 
brought in around 1946? 

Secretary Dovetas. I would say we brought in the modern Constel- 
lations and the DC-6’s; so, I would say the DC—6’s and the Constel- 
lations, the 133 fleet, constitutes a modern transport fleet. 

Senator Symrneron. The 16 C-133’s are certainly modern. 

Secretary Dovetas. There are 20 of them. 


CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE ON C—133’'S 


Senator Symineron. You are building those now ? 

Secretary Dovenas. Yes. 

Senator Syminetron. How many a month? 

Secretary Doveias. One and a fraction. 

Senator Symrneton. What kind of a fraction? 

Secretary Dovueias. Fifteen airplanes a year. 

Senator Symrneton. Fifteen airplanes a year. An average of 114 
a month? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. The program is 15 more air- 
planes in fiscal] year 1959, and we have 35 on order, from fiscal year 
1957 and prior-year funds. 

Senator SyMINGTON. You have the old DC—6’s and the new DC-6’s; 
is that what you are saying’ 

Secretary Dovexas. Almost all of these are new DC-6’s. 

Senator Symincton. Yes. How many have you? 


Secretary Doveatas. As to new, I cannot tell you from the designa- 
tion; 77. 
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Senator Symrneron. You say the Navy has 35 new DC-6’s? 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, they are DC-6A’s, so that gives you the 
character of the airplane. The B’s are passenger ships and the A’s 
are cargo ships. 

Senator Symineron. The A’s are cargo? 

Secretary Dovetas. Right. 

Senator SyMINGTON. ' hey have 30 C-54’s? Is that their total lift? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is the airplane we built in World War II, 
as you very well know, from the start of the war—C-—54’s. 


USE OF OLD PLANES FOR MARINES 


Senator Symrneron. Why do the Marines not have new planes? 
as you very well know, from the start of the war—C-54’s. 

Secretary Doveras. I would suppose it is because of the competi- 
tion for dollars. 

Senator Symrneton. For dollars? 

Secretary Doueras. I would suppose so. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, the Navy seems to have done well in the 
competition. They got the new ones and the Marines got the old 
ones. 

Senator Cuavez. The Marines are tough. 

Secretary Dovucias. Senator Symington, your observations on this 
subject are more appropriate than mine. 

Senator Symineton. You say you have 35 modern DC-6’s._ I know 
that the DC-4 is obsolete, and you say the DC-6 is not. I was won- 
dering why the Marines use an ate lane ? 

Secretary Dovcuas. I regard the D as, largely, obsolete. 

Senator Symineton. Yes. We sold them as obsolete airplanes in 
1945. 

Secretary Dovceias. We were still building them then. 

Senator Symrneron. I do not recall it that way. 

Senator Cuaverz. Senator, is that the type the Marines have now? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I presume they think they are tougher. 

Secretary Dovucias. We use a very large number for support pur- 
poses. 

SUBSIDIZATION OF COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Senator Symrncton. Now, as I get it, you have around 500 air- 
planes, slightly over 500, not counting the medical planes in MATS. 
As you know, the Government is subsidizing many commercial air- 
lines. Some also have the advantage of being the only ones allowed 
to fly from one city to another. In a sense, that seems to have an ele- 
ment of indirect subsidy. In other cases some get direct subsidies for 
mail and so forth. 

STEWARDESSES IN MATS 


It was reported that one airline in my State lost $14 million in the 
first 5 months of this year. There was an article in the paper the other 
day that said MATS had 480 stewardesses. Was that article correct ? 

ecretary Dovucias. I understand that the article was correct with 
respect to the average number of Wafs assigned as stewardesses to the 
assenger operations of MATS on the basis of 214 crews per aircraft. 

his is in 1957. 
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Senator Symineron. Two and a half stewardesses per aircraft? 
Secretary Doueias. Two and a half crews. 

Senator Symrneron. That would be 214 stewardesses. 
Secretary Doucias. That is essentially correct. 


DUTIES OF STEWARDESSES 


Senator Symington. What do those Wafs do, besides showing you 
the seat and giving you the information about lifebelts and giving you 
something for not getting sick ¢ 

Secretary Dove.as. On some of the aircraft, they serve hot meals. 
Most of the passengers are dependents. That includes a lot of chil- 
dren, and I am satisfied that it is proper to have some such service as 
that. However, I, personally, question whether or not we require them 
to fly enough hours and whether or not we might get along with fewer. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, they do the normal work that 
a stewardess does on the other commercial airplanes? 

Secretary Doucuas. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. That isright. And they serve food? 

Secretary Douctas. That is correct ? 


INADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT 


Senator Symineton. [ am absolutely certain, in my own mind, our 
lift is totally inadequate for our main ground forces, namely, our 
Army and Marine Corps, as that is what our airlift is for. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Senator Syminetron. Therefore, it seems hard for me to see wh 
we build up such a big commercial-type airline called MATS Witch 
competes directly with our private commercial airlines, and, at the 
same time, we abandon the C—132 development entirely, which would 
have been the logical development for troop airlift. In addition, we 
hold down the C—133 to 114 planes per month production, 15 airplanes, 
in total, a year. 

Now we know that the C-82 and the C-119, and even the C-130 
are not truly strategic airplanes; therefore, if we get in trouble around 
the world, we have literally just about abandoned our development 
of the strategic lift. We have cut to almost zero our production of 
strategic lift and, as you mentioned yourself, I think the only plane 
that we have any real production of in the strategic lift situation is 
the C-124, which is over 13 years old, and is an obsolete airplane. 

As I understand it, the C-124 could go some 3,000 miles with 25,000 
pounds and the C-133 3,000 miles with 50,000. 

Secretary Dovetas. 3,500 miles. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. And the C-132 could go 3,500 
miles with 100,000. 

Secretary Doves. That is what it was designed for. 

Senator Symineron. That aircraft has been abandoned, which I 
personally think was a great mistake, after we put some $70 million 
into it; and we are building only 114 C-133’s a month. That is the 
total of modern strategic airlift airplanes in the United States, despite 
our commitments all over the world. We have only 16 modern airlift 
airplanes for military purposes, and yet we have built up in MATS 
what amounts toa gigantic commercial airline. I do not understand it. 
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Secretary Doveras. Senator Symington, I agree with the direction 
of your remarks. I think I am very unsympathetic today with the 
suggestion that MATS is too large. I think that we are going to have 
to increasingly modernize our transport fleet. 


CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Now, as to the division between our passenger operations and cargo 
operations, we have, I think, a very difficult problem. I think it is 
important to know that more than half of these aircraft are distinctly 
cargo aircraft. Actually, all the passenger aircraft that we refer 
to as passenger aircraft, because we carry passengers in them, are 
cargo aircraft. They have cargo floors, large doors, and all the facil- 
ities that are typical of cargo aircraft. 

Senator Symincron. What planes are you talking about ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I am talking about the Constellation and the 
DC-6 in MATS. 

Senator Symincron. You say they can be cargo planes ? 

Secretary Dovueias. They are cargo planes, and when you take the 
seats out you have cargo floors with all the fixtures to tie down car- 
goes, in a few minutes. 

Senator Symrncron. Can you put small tanks and jeeps in them. 

Secretary Dovcias. You could probably get a small jeep through 
the door of the DC—6, but you cannot get the tanks in. When you 
start talking about big equipment, we are back to the C-124’s and the 
C-133’s. 

Senator Syminoron. The floor could take the load ? 

Secretary Doucias. The floorload could take anything you can get 
in the airplane. They have taken heavy engines, and so on. 

Senator Symincron. That is a major difference then from your 
old C—54’s, is it not ? 

Secretary Doueias. There were C—54’s that were cargo configured. 

Senator Symrncron. When we flew the aircraft in the Berlin Air- 
lift, we could use only a quarter of the available space in the C—54. 


Secretary Doueras. That is correct, but I think that went largely 
to the range and load. 


PRODUCTION OF MODERN STRATEGIC LIFT PLANES 


Senator Symineron. Well, the range was very short, only a couple 
of hundred miles. My point is this: This is your last chance, as I 
see it, to express the need for airlift. We have had sworn testimony 
before this committee that the United States cannot lift, with proper 
support, a single division overseas. If they cannot do it with one 
Army division, they certainly cannot do it with a Marine division. 
Therefore, why have we stopped almost all production on modern 
strategic lift planes with the conditions we have in the world today? 
That is what I do not understand. 

Secretary Dove.as. I would say this, which I think may be of 
interest: I am satisfied that we were, in my opinion, wise to discon- 
tinue the C—132, because I think today, we have available more efficient 
transports than the C—132 plane. 

Senator Symincron. Which is what? 
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TURBOJET-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Doveias. Which is turbojet-powered modern aircraft 
that have been developed. 


Senator Symineton. But you do not have them. 

Secretary Dovucias. We are not programing them. The only trans- 
port aireraft we are continuing to program is the C—130B, which is 
an excellent airplane, although not quite as large a load carrier, 
but a strategic long-range plane, and the C-133, which we will 
continue to buy into the 1960 period. 

Senator Symrneron. Now, as I understand it, Secretary Sharp 
testified before the committee “The only new aircraft on order for 
MATS today are C—133’s suitable only for movement of cargo.” 
Is that correct ? | 

Mr. Gariock. That is correct. 

Senator SymMineton. So the only new airplane for the lift in this 
air age, the only modern aircraft we are buying is on the basis of 
one and a quarter a month? 

Secretary Doveias. No, sir; because we are buying C-—130’s, which 
are not going into MATS. 

Senator Syminetron. I am talking about the strategic lift. 

Secretary Doveras. The other can do the same thing. 

Senator Symincton. How do you mean “do the same thing?” 

Secretary Dovcias. They could be assigned to transport squadrons, 
as we have done in the past. 

Senator Symineron. The 130°s? 

Secretary Doucias. Yes, sir. 


TACTICAL AND STRATEGIC AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineron. How much weight could you take with a 
50-mile headwind from San Francisco to Hawaii with the 130 air- 
planes? That would measure the difference between the tactical 
airplane and the strategic. 

Secretary Dova.as. “You would have to be more specific. 

Senator Symineron. Suppose it is a C-130 with a 50-knot wind, 
how much load could you take from San Francisco to Hawaii ? 

Secretary Dovcias. More than 25,000 pounds. 

Senator Symineton. The C-130-B would ? 

Secretary Dovgnas. Yes. I think we had a question about that not 
long ago, and my recollection is that the 130—B will take 25,000 pounds. 
That isa long-legged airplane. 

Senator Symineron. It really has the same range as the C—124. 

Secretary Doves. Well, the C-124, none of us have said 3,500 
miles with a substantial load. I am sorry—I would have to check 
that. 

Senator Symtnoron. Well, it has been testified to before the com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Douetas. You said 5,000 miles. 

Senator Symrneron. 3,500 miles. It has been testified to before 
the committee that the C-124 would go 3,500 miles with 25,000 pounds. 
Are you saying the C—130 has the same range as the C— 1247 

Secretary Doveras. I am saying it can carry a substantial load, the 
130-B. 

Senator Symrneron. How many of those are there ? 
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Secretary Douctas. They are on the production line now. 

Senator Symrneton. How many have you in service ? 

Secretary Doveias. We have no B’s in the service today. We only 
have the 130-A’s. 

Senator Symineron. This airplane you are talking about that can 
do all of these things is fine—but we do not have any, is that it? 

Secretary Dovetas. On production. 

Senator Symrneton. What do you mean “on production”? Are 
any delivered ? 

Secretary Doucias. They are being built. 

Senator Symineron. How many are ordered ? 

Secretary Dovue.as. I cannot tell you the B’s against the 130’s. 
We are getting five wings of 130’s. 

Senator Symineton. Let me get this straight. You are getting 
five wings of 130-B’s? 

Secretary Doueuas. No, of 130A’s and B’s. 


TOTAL 130-B AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineron. How many B’s have you? 

Secretary Dove.as. I said I did not know. 

Senator Cuavez. You will furnish it for the record ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I will be happy to. 

Senator Symrinoton. Is there anybody here that knows how many 
130—B’s are on order ? 

Secretary Dovctas. I doubt it. 

Senator Symineron. Is that because you have not decided your- 
self ? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The fiscal year 1959 President’s budget as amended reflects 5 C—-130-B aircraft 


in the fiscal year 1957 program and 48 in the fiscal year 1958 program. The first 
delivery of these aircraft is scheduled for December of 1958. 


OPPOSITION TO AIR FORCE POLICY 


Senator Symineton. Are there money problems? 

This is terribly serious business, Mr. Secretary. We had witness 
after witness from the other services who bitterly oppose the Air 
Force’s concept of its obligations to the troops on airlift. 

You refer to an airplane that you say is a good airplane, and then 
I ask how many you have and you say you do not know, and Secre- 
tary Sharp then says you haven’t any. We are not getting a clear 
story. 

Secretary Dovaetas. Secretary Sharp said he did not have any in 
MATS. 

Senator Symrnetron. How many have you out of MATS? 

Secretary Dovuerias. They were assigned to the Tactical Air Com- 
mand as troop carrier lift. I would like to call attention to the 
fact that the MATS lift can be supplemented by them. 

Senator Cuavez. Possibly that is why the independents are so in- 
sistent on you using their services, because you do not have them? 

Secretary Doveras. We are using their services to a very high dol- 
lar amount, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrnetron. I am disturbed with this testimony, because 
I do not understand it. We are building a great commercial airline 
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here called MATS, and at the same time, according to the military 
customers of the Air Force with respect to the airlift, we are deficient. 

Secretary Doveias. I do not know why you call it a commercial 
airline. 

Senator Symineron. If you have over 500 airplanes in MATS, that 
isa good commercial airline. 

Secretary Dove.as. Just a minute. 

Senator Symineton. You have just given me figures which justify 
my statement, as I see it, that you have a big commercial airline. 
You also testified you have 480 stewardesses. The premise is you do 
not use stewardesses to load cargo. 


TOTAL CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Doucias. Our cargo aircraft, carrying passengers, num- 
ber 115. The other aircraft in MATS are C-124’s and C-133’s that 
are not suitable, certainly, for any ordinary commercial traffic. They 
are essential for a military logistic traffic. “I am in he arty agreement, 
and I think we all are, with the fact that we have to arrive at a proper 
balance between the military traffic carried by the civil air carriers 
and that carried by MATS. We do not have to build up unneces- 
sary military airlift capability. I can assure you we have no intention 
of doing that. We do have to have a minimum airlift capability for 
an emergency on D-day. Now I am perfectly willing to state that 
emergency requirements must be met by immediately ready military 
airlift, beyond the CRAF that can be considered readily available 
for immediate emergency. 

Senator Symineron. A couple of years ago, the Chief of the Air 
Force said that they did not want to see a lot of airlift airplanes ly- 
ing around not doing anything, and I said there is a comparable situa- 
tion with our B-52’s but we must have them ready to go. The situa- 
tion is the same in airlift because in one case you are going to use 
them if you have this kind of war, and, in the other case, you are 
going to use them if you have that kind of war. 

I have been saying for years, that I do not think the military air- 
lift situation is adequate to support our troops.. If we get into a 
peripheral war, we will be in trouble. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand why the Air Force has not stepped up and admitted this bad 
situation. At the same time we have subsidized airlines in the United 
States losing money heavily in many cases. You have a problem 
that we have to look at. 

Secretary Dovecias. We certainly have a problem. 


AGREEMENT WITH COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Senator Symrneron. Is there any agreement with respect to the 
private commercial airlines whereby in the case of trouble, they or 
at least a portion of them automatically are taken over by the Mili- 
tary Establishment ? 

Secretary Doucras There is a plan that has been in the process 
of implementation ever since the days I made a report to you in 
1950 on the subject. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) consists of some 370 
4-engined planes of the commercial airlines. There are contracts 
with the airlines providing for essential equipment that is not com- 
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mercial equipment. There is a contract with the airlines providing 
for the type of management that will be set up to operate. We have 
never been able to negotiate contracts with the airline which will 
allow us to say, “Send your airplane tomorrow morning, and have 
it on the station for emergency use.” ' 

Now these contracts have been in the process of negotiation. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that not due to the fact that your contracts are 
generally for 90 days? : 

Secretary Dovugias. No. This is a standby contract for wartime 
emergency, Mr. Chairman, that I am talking about. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, the question of what will hap- 
pen to the commercial airlines in case of a war is still in the state of 
negotiation ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Douctas. So far as legal rights are concerned, that is 
correct. So far as expectations are concerned, I would say there is 
a very real expectation that without a legal obligation of a contract, 
they would assign the aircraft that are available, put them to work, 
and finish up signing the contracts afterward. 

Senator Symincron. In other words, you have been courting them 
a long time, you think you are engaged, but you are not sure you are 
married; is that right ? 

Secretary Dovetas. In an emergency we cannot rely on civil lift 
entirely. 

' NEGOTIATION OF FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 


Mr. Gartocx. May I make this one comment as to this: that our 
problem is working out the financial obligations with the airlines, just 
exactly how they are going to be paid, what they are going to be paid 
for, and so forth. This isa very difficult thing to be worked out. We 
are getting close to solving the problem. 


LANDING MARINES IN LEBANON 


Senator Symineton. I hope you do. Secretary Douglas says we 
have been working at it since 1950. The thing that worries me, is 
that at 10 minutes to 10 this morning, it was announced that we are 
putting the Marines in Lebanon and may put some more somewhere 
else. We have a problem in Formosa and another problem in Korea. 
Maybe we wil] sometime learn that we need the lift. 

Senator CruAvez. Do not forget the problem in Cuba. 

Senator Symrneron. And the chairman said we also have a prob- 
Jem in Cuba. 

Now, I think we ought to get this lift situation straightened out, 
so that everybody understands just what we have as against what our 
obligations are. To the best of my knowledge, the possible enemy 
will be able to move overland, while we will be forced to move over 
water. 

I further justify my apprehension about this because of the horrible 
fiasco that the British and French ran into in their efforts to handle 
the Suez situation. If the people realize we have an airline set up 
commercially for the convenience and economy of our troops, with 
480 stewardesses, and we yet cannot airlift more than a few regimental 
combat teams and support them in faraway places, they are going 
to want to have something done about it. 
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QUESTIONS BY SENATOR SYMINGTON 


Now I have some other questions I would like to ask, but the chair- 
man has been very patient in giving me this amount of time. If the 
chairman would approve, I could submit the rest of my questions to 
the Secretary and have his answers made a part of the record. 

Secretary Dovaias. I would be happy to do that. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. We will do that. 

Thank vou, Mr. Secretary. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ASKED BY SENATOR SYMINGTON 


Question No. 1. Duties of MATS flight attendants: 

Question. In Secretary Sharp's testimony last Tuesday 
number of stewardesses in MAT 
of dependents, assist in ¢ 


, he explained the large 
S on the grounds that they helped to take care 
ustoms inspection and port clearances, and contribute 
to the safety of passengers. In other words, they perform the same duties as 
stewardesses on commercial airlines. Is that not correct? 

Hfow does the number of stewardesses on MATS 


used in similar flights by commercial aircraft? 


aircraft compare with those 

Answer. MATS does not use stewards or stewardesses as such. MATS uses 
flight traftic specialists. These personnel perform some of the duties performed 
by stewardesses on commercial airlines. MATS uses two flight traffie specialists 
on each overseas passenger flight. It is our understanding that scheduled com- 
mercial airlines operating comparable equipment use at least two, and in an 
overseas operation, generally three. 

Question No, 2. Increasing purchases of commercial airlift: 

I understand the testimony shows that MATS has been increasing the amount 
spent with commercial airlines during the past few years ($49.8 million in 
1957: S6O.8 million in 1958: and an estimated $84 million for 1959). 

Question 2a. What is the ratio of these figures to MATS’ total volume in each 
of those years? 

In other words, is a greater or lesser percentage of the business going to com- 
mercial airlines? 

Answer. You have asked for the ratio of the dollar cost for commercial airline 
airlift augmentation of MATS to “MATS total volume” for 1957, 1958, and 1959. 
The most meaningful dollar figures for “MATS total volume” for 1957 and 1958 
are the amounts attributed to the strategic transport operations, i. e., $244,999,- 
000 for 1957 and $250,003,000 for 1958. Due to the establishment of the in- 
dustrial fund on July 1, 1958, there are no calculated estimates for 1959 which 
are comparable to these earlier figures. The ratios of the commercial aug- 
mentation costs to these total costs are 22.1 percent for 1957 and 22.7 percent 
for 1958. (The $69.8 million augmentation cost quoted in the question should 
be $56.8 to recognize the actual dollars obligated ). 

The figures quoted above indicate an increasing percentage of the business is 
going to commercial airlines. 

Question 2b. I believe the testimony was to the effect that turning more 
business over to commercial lines would tend to waste “the taxpayer’s dollar.” 

Would you explain that more fully, particularly in view of the taxpayer's 
assistance that goes directly toward subsidizing some of our commerciial air- 
lines? 

Answer. Since MATS must exist in peacetime and maintain proficiency to 
meet a war plan requirement, it automatically generates airlift capability. If 
any airlift thereby generated is unused and replaced by airlift procured other- 
wise, there is of necessity an additional cost to the taxpayer. Experience has 
shown that most money spent for contract airlift in augmentation of MATS goes 
to carriers which do not receive subsidy from the CAB. 

Question 2c. Secretary Sharp testified that “factors other than the policies 
governing the use of MATS are the cause of the industry's difficulties.” 

Let’s break that down a little: (1) commercial airlines are in difficulty; (2) 
MATS transports passengers and cargo, some of which could be shipped eom- 
mercially; (3) defense policies and fiscal policies call for the use of MATS 
instead of commercial airlines for much of the military airlift. 

Are those the main elements in the picture? 
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Answer. The best evidence of the causes of present difficulties of the airline 
industry is contained in discussions of this subject by spokesmen of the industry 
and financial interests identified with the industry, both in national periodicals 
and the recent hearings before the CAB on the general passenger fare investiga- 
tion. Thus, the main elements in the picture to which Secretary Sharp was 
alluding are declining load factors, coupled with a failure of a projected increase 
in air travel to materialize; rising costs of operation, past and prospective; sub- 
stantial modernization costs; and a lack of a market for obsolete equipment. 

Question 2d. Wouldn’t the commercial lines be better off if they had more of 
the MATS business : 

Would MATS be worse of if they carried less and gave the commercial more? 

In what way? 

What is the solution to this problem, and who is responsible for solving it? 

Answer. The answer to the last four elements of this question is that 
expressed above, namely, that as long as MATS must exist in peacetime and 
maintain a proficiency for war plan use, it will generate an airlift capability 
in doing so. Failure to use that airlift capability for the benefit of the Govy- 
ernment, and purchase of other airlift capability in lieu of that not used, becomes 
a form of subsidy. We do not believe that the Department of the Air Force 
is the appropriate agency to undertake to subsidize the commercial airlines and 
to make the detailed determination of need which would be involved. Present 
congressional policy, as expressed in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1935, is to 
make the CAB responsible for granting the necessary subsidy to encourage and 
develop an air transportation system properly adapted to national needs, includ- 
ing national defense. 

Question No. 3. Adequacy of airlift: 

Secretary Sharp testified: “Recent JCS estimates of emergency airlift re- 
quirements show a steadily rising trend. The deficits * * * are primarily in 
eargo airlift. * * * Today’s emergency airlift requirements must be met with 
today’s resources, and the combined military and civilian cargo flights fall 
short of the mark.” 

In other words, the Secretary’s testimony was that we have an increasing 
need for military airlift and that we have insufficient capability to meet the 
requirements. 

Question 3a. If that is the situation, how can you justify or explain produe- 
tion of only one C-133 per month and only 15 scheduled for this fiscal year? 

Answer. The Air Force’s procurement programs are within the total funds 
available or projected to be available within the programing cycle. Procure- 
ment of aircraft for the MATS fleet competes against aircraft requirements for 
all Air Force missions such as strategic, tactical, air defense, etc. These 
requirements are incorporated into the Air Force’s procurement program in 
accordance with priorities and the need for balanced forces. 

Question 3b. How can you reconcile testimony that we cannot lift and properly 
support one division overseas with other testimony that we have an adeanate 
strategic airlift? 

Answer. Statements made with regard to ability to lift or support specific 
forces, such as divisions, are only meaningful in terms of the conditions or the 
time within which the movement is to be accomplished. As has been testified 
before this committee, adequate airlift exists to meet war plans approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Question 3c. International tension is increasing, and so is the requirement 
for quick reaction in moving our limited forces. 

You would agree with that, would you not? 

Answer. The Air Force believes that modern warfare requires minimum re- 
action time in the movement of limited forces. 

Question 3d. The Soviet army of approximately 244 million men is being 
modernized at a rapid rate and has, in fact. been almost completely reequipped 
since World War II. We, on the other hand, have cut our Army divisions from 
20 to 14 just since 1955, and much of the equipment is still of World War IT 
vintage. If those statements are correct, and I helieve they are, we would have 
to conclude that the United States is growing relatively weaker in its ground 
forces; would we not? 

Answer. In answer to this question, we are sure that this committee would 
rather have the opinion of those responsible for the adequacy of ground forces. 

Question 3e. In view of those facts, it would appear essential that we modern- 
ize and greatly increase the mobility of the small number of troops we have; 
would you agree with that? 
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Answer. As in the question above, we are sure that this committee would 
rather have the opinion of those responsible for the adequacy of ground forces. 

Question 3f. How then can you explain our failure to supply an adequate 
modern airlift capability for the Army? 

Answer. The Air Force does not believe that there has been a failure to 
supply adequate airlift, as indicated in our answer to the second part of this 
question. 

Question 3g. In an emergency, what services would have a call on MATS? 

What are the priorities? How much airlift capability could the Army depend 
upon immediately ? 

What types of planes are they? Would there be any available for the Marines? 

Answer. Airlift is allocated to the services by the JCS under both peace and 
war conditions. A.procedure for the purpose is in effect and has been for some 
time. Priorities are determined by the JCS in the light of the existing condi- 
tions and in accordance with approved joint war plans. 


AtR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
STATEMENT OF S. G. TIPTON, President 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Curavez. Mr. Tipton, you are the next witness, and just file 
your statement and briefly highlight it as well as you possibly can. 

Mr. Tipron. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Stuart G. Tipton. I am president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, representing virtually all of the United States scheduled air carriers. 
We appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee to again discuss 
with you this year, as we did last year, the question of MATS and national 
airlift. The issue we wish to bring before the committee is a very simple one— 
should the United States Government compete with private enterprise in the 
air transportation business when it does not do so in any other phase of our 
preparation for national defense? We do not believe it should and we propose 
to show the committee why. 

Notwithstanding constant discussion over a period of years and rather clear- 
cut policy statements by the executive branch, as well as a number of con- 
gressional committees, the Air Force has allowed the Military Air Transport 
Service to operate scheduled air transport services in direct competition with 
commercial airlines. 

For the convenience of the committee, I have listed in the attached appendix A, 
a summary of some of the recent policy statements on this question, all of which 
have been substantially disregarded by MATS. 

MATS is the biggest airline in the world. It conducts a global operation of 
considerable magnitude. For example, the total ton-miles of traffic carried by 
MATS increased from 384 million in fiscal 1954 to 771 million in fiseal 1957. Total 
cost of the Military Air Transport Service, including, but not limited to its air 
transport services, increased from $481 million in 1954 to about $721 million in 
1958. In 1956 MATS reported 1 overseas flight every 23 minutes. 

The bulk of MATS traffic moves over routes which duplicate those certificated 
to the United States-flag airlines. In March 1958, MATS’ Atlantie and northern 
schedules totaled 1,306, of which 740 were passenger flights (some combination 
passenger, cargo, and air evacuation) and 566 all-cargo flights. These included 
only those flights drawn from official MATS schedules. In addition, MATS 
operates a substantial number of irregular or so-called training flights which a!so 
carry passengers and cargo. 

In fiscal 1956, MATS’ Atlantic operation of 62 million plane-miles compared 
to 583 million revenue plane-miles of PAA and TWA combined. 

In fiscal year 156, Northwest Airlines and Pan American flew 26,800,000 rev- 
enue plane-miles in the Pacific, compared to the 40 million airplane-miles flown 
by the MATS Pacific Division in transport operations. 

MATS has many important military functions which it performs and to which 
its attention should be devoted, yet it persists in spending a substantial amount 
of time, its personnel, and its funds in carrying on an airline-type operation. 
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The anticipated MATS annual revenues of over $300 million to be paid inte 
the Air Force industrial fund, for transportation services for fiscal year 1959 
represent, in substantial part, revenues which will be diverted from United 
States-flag air carriers. It is interesting to note that the $300 million anticipated 
revenue amounts to more than 60 percent of the revenues of all United States 
international and overseas air carrier operations. 

The MATS growth, as you can see from the chart, has outstripped the growth 
of United States carriers. A recent survey by the Special Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to study MATS, indicated 
that commercial! airlines estimate that MATS diverts approximately $100 million 
a year in business from the commercial carriers. The survey also revealed that 
MATS competition has restrained airline managements from instituting new 
services, expanding existing services, and committing themselves for additional 
orders of advanced aircraft and other equipment. 

MATS should not be its own traffic manager. The difficulties of the airlines 
in meeting MATS competition are compounded by the extraordinary position in 
which MATS has been placed in the Defense Department. In response to the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commission made some years ago, the Defense 
Department decided to establish a single manager for transportation within the 
Department. This manager was to provide for the Defense Department the 
efficiency and economy which the industrial traffic manager furnishes for any 
large corporation—the efficient purchase of transportation and the routing of 
traffic. The Department of Defense adhered to the single manager policy in the 
domestic field. There was established within the Department the Military Traffic 
Management Agency, formed in 1956, for the purpose of handling the manage- 
ment of the flow of military traffic. 

This policy has not been followed for air transportation where the Depart- 
ment, for some unexplained reason, has decided to allow the operating agency, 
MATS, to also serve as its own traffic manager. A comparable situation would 
be for one of our large department stores to turn all of its traffic management 
operations over to just one of the airlines. Obviously the result would be that 
the airline, in performing the traffic management function for the department 
store, would favor its own airline in procuring air-transport services wherever 
possible. This would not be good business for the department store, and it is 
not good management for the Defense Department. 

Recently, Armed Forces Management magazine pointed out this deficiency 
in Department of Defense traffic management policy. Among the immediate ap- 
parent advantages of centralizing all air traffic management into the Military 
Traffic Management Agency, would be the following : 

1. It would permit streamlining MATS into a purely operational agency ; 

2. It would permit a reduction in MATS management staff with only a slight 
increase in MTMA administrative personnel ; and, above all; 

3. It would place control of military air transportation into a single office 
where efficiency would be the primary guiding factor. 

The MATS operation is more commercial than military in nature. It pub- 
lishes a quarterly schedule of its flights and services which are promoted 
throughout the military services. MATS’ worldwide routes are reproduced in 
its quarterly schedules, on its table napkins, and elsewhere. The general infor- 
mation contained in its schedules is similar to that in airline timetables. 

Great use is made of name flights. As you open the schedule, you will find 
that to Latin America, the passenger has a choice of The Puerto Rican or The 
Gallant. To Alaska there is a choice of The Alaskan or The Husky. Trans- 
atlantic travelers on MATS can choose from The Diplomat, The Rhine, The At- 
lantic, The European, The Madrid, The Ambassador, The Chateauroux, The 
Commander, The Englander. In fact, one can choose MATS name flights on 
schedules throughout the world. 

The in-flight service, too, has a decidedly commercial flavor. <A distinctive 
trademark, stewardesses, special bady services, in-flight meals and flight bags 
all carry out the commercial tone of MATS. It is hard to understand how all 
these commercial-type activities are fundamental to MATS training for its D- 
day mission. 

The committee undoubtedly is familiar with the arguments which have been 
made by the military as to why they must continue to operate MATS in the 
way that they do. They content that in an emergency, only a military force in 
heing, subject to military discipline, can meet the immediate requirements of 
the Nation for airlift. Therefore, a force at least equal to the present size of 
MATS. both as to aircraft and personnel, is needed to meet these requirements. 
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That force must maintain a constant state of high-level training throughout the: 
world in order to be prepared. Once that argument is conceded, the argument 
is advanced that it would be uneconomical not to exercise this tremendous or- 
ganization in the transportation of people and things on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 

Along with this argument is the contention that the airlines cannot be relied 
on to meet emergency airlift requirements and that the only way in which these 
requirements can be met is through the continued and expanded operation of 
MATS in the manner in which it is now functioning. 

These contentions are without foundation. 

The airlines have responded to national emergencies in the past and are at 
Jeast as instantaneously ready as MATS. The airlines’ ability to respond in- 
stantly has been demonstrated in World War II, in the Berlin airlift, and in 
Korea. The record of outstanding performance is too well known to repeat 
here. 

Moreover, the Civil Reserve Air Fleet provides immediate availability in the 
event of an emergency. This has been demonstrated on three occasions re- 
cently through spot checks and readiness alerts. It is well known that the CRAF 
program calls for all of the CRAF aircraft with crews to respond within 48 
hours to any emergency call. Many, of course, will be on duty within hours. 
A substantial part of the CRAF fleet is located within the United States; there- 
fore, its dispersion is substantially less and its responsiveness is substantially 
greater than the aircraft of MATS, a global airline with aircraft scattered all 
over the world. Moreover, I would be sure that if MATS were to yield sub- 
stantial traffic to the scheduled airlines, it would be easy to work out plans, 
quite apart from CRAF, by which the capacity so utilized could be made ayail- 
able on an instantaneous basis. 

The expansion in total capacity of the civil airlines in recent years, and the 
further expansion anticipated in the immediate future with the acquisition 
of new jet and turboprop aircraft will make available an even greater civil air- 
lift capacity than the airlines have been called on by the Department of Defense 
to provide. 

At this point, I would like to cite a specific example, which may be considered 
as one of many, of the airlines’ willingness to fulfill the important role which 
they are capable of in a time of emergency. Virtually all of the airlines in the 
CRAF program have signed an Operations Board agreement which makes avail- 
able to the Air Force specific individuals by name and by specialty for assign- 
ment to specific technical aviation groups. These groups are organized to per- 
form specific missions as required by the Air Force. There is thus established 
an organization, or a series of organizations, which permits and assures, by 
individual assignment, the instant readiness and availability of the CRAF fleet 
and the personnel necessary to activate that fleet. In peacetime these individ- 
uals and technical groups perform the planning work called for by specific mis- 
sions. In wartime, they will direct the same operations for which they have 
developed the plans and programs. 

I should mention at this point that the Air Force has not yet acted on the 
standby agreement presented some time ago by the airlines for activation of 
the CRAF program. The airlines, however, decided not to await the formal 
approval of this agreement. They have gone ahead with this significant prac- 
tical step, the Operations Board agreement, which is a good example of the 
affirmative position the airlines have taken in this military airlift program. 

MATS has stated that in order to be available immediately, its fleet and 
personnel must be exercised constantly and at a higher rate of utilization than 
presently achieved. With this contention we do not agree. 

MATS can maintain its necessary training without operating a global com- 
mercial airline. The present MATS training concept is both uneconomical and 
unnecessary. MATS is using an excuse for the carriage of commercial traffic 
the fact that aircraft must be utilized and, since that is the case, it is less ex 
pensive to use them to carry people and cargo who would normaly be transported 
by commercial carriers. 

MATS can train its personnel effectively without increasing aircraft utiliza- 
tion unnecessarily. 

For example, were MATS to use more training simulators in place of actual 
flying time, training would be at least as effective and less expensive. Recently 
representatives of MATS testified that a C-118 was flown on a transcontinental 
roundtrip only for the purpose of checking out two copilots. Any commercial 
operator would consider such a practice a horrible example of wasting money, and 
in many respects productive of inefficient training. 
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The same MATS representative testified that MATS utilization is mainly for 
the purpose of training pilots and that a good many of their pilots were flying 90 
hours a month. It is difficult for us to accept the logic of 90 hours of training only 
in order to retain pilot proficiency, when 90 hours represents 5 hours more than 
the maximum allowable by law for scheduled airline pilots. 

And anyone familiar with air transport training will attest to the fact that 
there is little training accomplished when a pilot sits at the automatic controls 
of an aircraft at 21,000 feet for 10 to 14 hours. 

In addition, training cannot be the reason for the operation of the global MATS 
airline since only 15 percent of the total hours flown is for flight training. 

The other 85 percent is supposed to be for “training in the operation of the 
system” or “to maintain the airlift system.” Falling within these categories is 
allegedly training, to use the language of the Air Force spokesman, to require 
“exercising of the loading and unloading crews in the terminal and the whole 
system operation.” American ingenuity can doubtless discover a speedier, less 
expensive, and more efficient way to train people in these skills. It seems hardly 
necessary to fly an airplane fully loaded across the oceans of the world in order 
to teach personnel at either end how to load and unload an airplane. 

Let me give you a specific example of why this type of training is not required. 
The Army Transportation Corps maintains a training school at Fort Eustis, Va., 
and there they train instructors to train others in methods of handling, loading, 
operating, repairing, and moving every type of vehicle used by the Army. They 
have mockups of every type of transport airplane, of ships, of land vehicles, of 
docks, warehouses, ete. Within this one site, the Army is conducting a training 
program for its personnel more comprehensive than that which the Air Force 
contends it requires the whole world to accomplish. 

The MATS peacetime commercial operation is more costly than comparable 
operations of the commercial carriers. 

Any cost figures for MATS operations are minimum since MATS does not 
reflect at least the following items in its costs: 

1. Depreciation of aircraft. 

2. Cost of services performed by other organizations, for MATS, except possibly 
depot maintenance. 

3. Depreciation of ground equipment and real property facilities. 

4. Cost of military pay and allowances (this is the single most substantial 
element in airline costs). 

5. Costs of recruiting personnel. 

6. Indoctrination, basic training ‘and part of the advanced training of MATS 
personnel, as well as personnel of other commands performing service functions 
for MATS. 

7. Cost of veterans’ benefits resulting from miiltary service performed in 
MATS. 

8. Costs in lieu of taxes. 

The tariffs contained in the recently issued MATS tariff booklet are meaning- 
less insofar as they relate to costs. If they are based on costs, this is just an- 
other indication of how MATS cost figures are unacceptable since they do not 
begin to cover major segments of costs involved in operating an airline. 

Let me cite you just a few examples of these published MATS fares per pas- 
senger and then compare them with certain airline costs. From any east coast 
port of embarkation, MATS has published the following fares: $88 to London; 
$91 to Paris; $96 to Frankfurt; $92 to Madrid. These are one-way fares per 
passenger. 

We have made certain estimates using only the direct costs of our own inter- 
national carriers. These estimates are based upon a theoretical 100 percent load 
factor and are also based on a direct routing from New York to all of the afore- 
mentioned foreign cities. If we exclude depreciation from these scheduled air- 
line direct costs, the MATS tariff is the equivalent of only those costs and pat- 
ently does not begin to cover the kind of costs involved in operating an airline. 

Regardless of whether we use MATS rates per ton, MATS fares per passenger, 
or MATS charter rates, the comparable direct costs only of experienced sched- 
uled airlines, either over the Atlantic, to Alaska, or across the Pacific, are vir- 
tually the same as those tariffs offered by MATS. Direct costs, excluding depre- 
ciations, constitute only 52 percent of the total operating cost of the scheduled 
airlines. 

In addition, we find that by providing a common tariff to European points and 
to points in the Far East from any east or west coast port of embarkation that 
certain unbelievable inequities in tariff structure exist. The most striking ex- 
ample is a $16 published MATS tariff per passenger between Miami and New 
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York, compared to the lowest 1-way night coach tariff of $50 for the scheduled 
airlines. 

This illustrates, particularly now as the Air Force became subject to in- 
dustrial funding, the necessity for the Congress to inquire into the bases on 
which MATS costs and MATS tariffs are determined. 

The airlines have planned for the future in order to meet the requirements 
of the national defense and the challenge to our economy. The Soviet is set- 
ting goals for its own domestic product in order to race ahead of us economi- 
eally and, in fact, the Soviet output and gross national product are growing 
at a faster rate than our own. 

The Russian civil air transport system is becoming more powerful. Aeroflot 
has 1 pure jet transport in commercial operation and at least 6 turbojet trans- 
ports in various stages of development. 

The airlines have responded to the Russian economic challenge by commit- 
ting themselves for close to $3 billion worth of jet equipment and related fa- 
cilities. The airlines have committed themselves to bigger and faster equip- 
ment in order to carry the traffic they anticipate in the future. In the in- 
stance of international traffic, the CAB decisions at the close of World War II 
were made on the basis of traffic increases which included postwar military 
and naval operations throughout the war. 

When the airlines phase in their new jets they will have available equip- 
ment which is more modern than any of the piston-engine aircraft in the 
MATS fleet. These aircraft and the supporting personnel should be invaluable 
in providing lift in peacetime and also of value in the event of another 
emergency. 

The utilization of this equipment in the actual carriage of what is now being 
carried by MATS would also provide an opportunity for ultimate replacement 
by more advanced types of turboprops and pure jets. It would also permit Air 
Force utilization of skilled personnel in more critical military activities. If 
these planes are not so utilized, many will be sold abroad, and their crews 
rendered unavailable, through unemployment, to a necessary airlift potential. 

MATS continued operation of a commercial airline will impair and impede 
the future development of passenger and cargo commervial air transport. 

Future airlift cargo capability is being impaired by MATS policies. MATS 
is moving even less cargo and mail, proportionately, on commercial carriers 
than it is moving passengers. 

It is increasing not only the number of its schedules in all-cargo operation, but 
the size of the equipment—diverting an even greater quantity of commercial 
cargo lift. 

In so doing, MATS is making it difficult for commercial carriers to order addi- 
tional cargo aircraft to meet potential wartime lift requirements. 

The MATS excuse is that these heavier aircraft are required for outsize cargo. 
This may be true, but certainly the wartime lift capability must include aircraft 
for regular cargo which MATS will not only need in substantial supply, but 
which MATS should not be expected to supply or operate as part of its peacetime 
mission, since it can anticipate that these aircraft are now provided by com- 
mercial carriers, and can be provided in even greater numbers if MATS were not 
preempting, unnecessarily and destructively, the lift required to keep such air- 
craft active. 

The Air Force has frequently testified to the critical cargo plane shortage in 
the event of an emergency. At the same time that MATS is providing greater 
eargo lift, it complains that the commercial airlines do not purchase additional 
eargo aircraft. 

Judging from Secretary Sharp’s testimony before your committee, the Air Force 
seems satisfied with the passenger airlift capability and the increasing airline 
passenger capacity which will stem from the purchase of additional aircraft. If 
this is so, the airlines should handle the passenger traffic which they are now pre- 
pared to carry. MATS should get out of the passenger business and concentrate 
on correcting the deficiency in heavy cargo airlift capability. 

It is contended that neither MATS nor the airlines has adequate capacity to 
handle the present cargo lift requirements of the military ; yet the Air Force re- 
fuses to utilize fully, or even in substantial part, the cargo lift capabilities of the 
commercial airlines. It seems to us that the Department of Defense and the com- 
mercial air carriers can and should evolve a program for air cargo so that the 
commercial airlines can develop the potential, including military airlift, and so 
that these commercial carriers will have the incentive to help plan and then pur- 
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chase improved cargo aircraft. If such a constructive program is worked out, it 
will result in greater airlift at greater economy. 

We have never contended that the military is responsible for maintaining the 
stability of the airlines’ finances. We do contend, however, that the policy of 
operating MATS aircraft in extensive scheduled services is harmful to our civil 
air transport industry, wasteful to the economy and detrimental to the develop- 
ment of the greatest airlift capacity at the least expense to the taxpayers. We 
agree with Secretary Sharp when he says that the ultimate solution to the cargo 
airlift problem “appears to be the development of a competitive aircraft, capable 
of holding its own over domestic and international routes.” 

We urge the committee to again consider whether the present policies of the 
Air Force are leading to the production and availability of such an aircraft at 
the least expense to the taxpayers. 

A competitive MATS operation further dilutes the traffic available to our 
United States certificated international operators. This committee is doubtless 
familiar with the gracious extravagance with which foreign-flag airlines have 
been granted routes not only to gateway points in the United States, but through- 
out the country. We can hope that there will be a more realistic appraisal of 
equitable bargaining procedures in the future. But we are faced with the facts 
of this competition now and must accept it. 

The inroads being made by foreign airlines is great and is growing as they 
receive new routes from the United States Government. Thirty-two countries 
already send their airlines to the United States in competition with United 
States-flag airlines. Nine additional countries have been granted routes on 
which they may commence service at their convenience. A number of other 
countries to which the United States airlines operate can request reciprocal 
rights. 

Therefore, it becomes increasingly important, in the face of the imbalance 
created by these landing rights to foreign carriers, that every diligence be 
exercised in curtailing the operations of a totally subsidized military airline. 
The danger to maintaining a strong American-flag air carriers industry in the 
face of foreign flag and United States military competition is clear. 

Essentially, MATS should, wherever possible, move traffic by commercial 
services instead of operating a competing airline. A substantial part of this 
traffic can and should be transported by the regularly scheduled common carriers. 

For some time, we have been engaged in an effort to work out an acceptable 
partnership between the commercial airlines and the military. As we have 
indicated, this has been difficult. The committee had asked the Air Force to 
reprogram its activities, for fiscal 1958, so as to meet at least 40 percent of 
MATS overseas passenger traffic requirements and 20 percent of MATS cargo 
requirements through commercial airlines. This had seemed to us to be at 
least a sensible approach, at the outset. . 

Clearly the most practical approach would be to develop a joint program 
without the necessity for congressional action. We had hoped that this would 
be possible. Since the Air Force chose to ignore even this simple fiscal 1958 
recommendation, some more drastie action on the part of the Congress may be 
necessary. It would be most helpful if this committee were to ascertain and 
make public rather detailed information on the type and volume of traffic, other 
than legitimately classified data, which is being transported by MATS. rhis 
information should include a dollar breakdown, by the armed services, and 
other Government agencies, of the appropriation requests, and the traffic require- 
ments related thereto, for both domestic and overseas air transportation. Of 
these figures. a further breakdown should indicate the projected ratio of pro- 
curement from civil versus military air carriers. ' 

In this way the committee can clearly ascertain the programing of the De- 
partment of Defense toward making greater use of commercial air carriers. In 
addition to this, perhaps the most effective means the committee could employ 
to accomplish its objective of insisting on greater use of commercial air carriers 
would be the development of a program, both percentage-wise and by dollar con- 
trol. for the utilization of civil air carriers when their services are available. 
Otherwise it appears the continued destructive and unnecessary MATS transport 
duplication of civil air services will continue. The Department should report to 
the committee quarterly on its accomplishment of Committee objectives in this 
regard. 

We look to this committee, with its broad background and understanding of the 
problem of providing maximum defense capability at a minimum cost to the tax- 
paver, to establish an effective control over the transport activities of the Military 
Air Transport Service. 
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APPENDIX A 


EFFORTS OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT AND CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES TO 
DEFINE THE PROPER BOLE OF MATS 


Considerable credit must be given for the efforts which have been made since 
May of 1954 to provide a pattern of cooperative effort to assure the United 
States, in a period of national emergency, the strongest combined civil and 
military airlift capability at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer. 

Since May of 1954 there have been recommendations and enaorsements from 
the executive branch of the Government, the Congress of the United States, and an 
Advisory Commission (the Hoover Commission) delineating the responsibilities 
of the Military Air Transport Service ana the extent to which commercial carriers 
should be utilized in support of our military objectives. 

The Air Coordinating Committee recommended in a report which the President 
said should be used as a guide by all agencies concerned, that: 

“In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be used in 
meeting military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements the Department 
of Defense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with private 
industry, and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capability on 
an economically sound basis.” (Recommendation No. 3, p. 17, Civil Air Policy, 
May 1954. ) 

The House Appropriations Committee in its report in 1956 strongly endorsed 
a further statement in that 1954 report of the Air Coordinating Committee to 
the effect that: “the Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust 
its use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United 
States air carriers.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee expressed concern in 1956 with the air 
transport practices of the Department of Defense and its report (S. Rept. No. 
2660, 84th Cong., 2d sess., June 1956) stated: 

“* * * that the Department of Defense should, in the future, utilize the service 
of commercial transportation to the fullest extent possible when it is more eco- 
nomical, and that in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department 
of Defense should recognize the element of time saved as an important factor” 
(p. 8). 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
popularly known as the Hoover Commission, after intensive study made its 
report to Congress on transportation in March 1955 and in that report 
recommended : 

“That the peacetime operations of the integrated military air transport 
service be restricted and realistically limited to persons and cargo carefully 
evaluated as to necessity for military air transportation and, only after com- 
mercial carriers have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent, should 
transportation on service carriers be authorized” (p. 59, Report to Congress). 
[Italics added. ] 

The Senate Appropriations Committee felt obligated to include in its re- 
po rt to the S5th Congress the following statement : 

‘* * * we do not feel that sufficient effort has been made by the Department 
of Defense in the international and overseas field to adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacities of the United States 
air carriers.” 

Just recently, the House Appropriations Committee issued its report with 
these views: 

“Tt is most important that our military forces be highly mobile and capable 
of moving rapidly to any area of the world should trouble develop. We do 
not have enough mobility at present and steps should be taken to work out 
more realistic plans for the essential airlift portion of this requirement. The 
committee reaffirms its views that the airlift requirement should be met by 
combination of military and civil capability. 

“The Civil Reserve Air Fleet must be depended upon to provide a substantial 
amount of airlift should the United States become involved in either local or 
general war. To be fully effective the Civil Reserve Air Fleet must be modern 
and capable of being quickly mobilized. In order to promote an atmosphere 
in which this civil capability can operate and modernize, the Government mnst 
not create undue competition with private industry. The Military Air Trans- 
port Service is the largest air transport service in the world. The committee 
questions whether this operation is not creating undue competition for private 
enterprise. On the other hand, the committee heartily endorses the necessity 
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in peacetime for a hard-core, efficient and immediately responsive Military Air 
Transport Service. The basic problem is the establishment of an equitable 
combination of military and civil capability. 

“The committee feels that adequate arrangements can be developed by fair 
and objective cooperation to foster the growth of the civil fleet and at the 
same time maintain an effective Military Air Transport Service.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Trrron. I will try to highlight this statement, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Stuart G. Tipton. I am president of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America, and that includes, in its membership, 
most of the scheduled airlines operating under the American flag. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been before this committee before, and we 
have discussed the problem of the Military Air Transport Service at 
length. I shall not devote a great deal of time to restating for the 
purpose of the committee the difficulties that we have encountered 
and why we regard them as difficulties. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The basic problem that we encounter is that the airlines of the 
United States, particularly those operating in the international field, 
are faced with Government competition which Senator Symington 
referred to as a commercial airline, and rightly, a very large com- 
mercial airline. 

I notice that, as an example, from the fleet of MATS there are 
212 passenger-carrying aircraft. Compare that with Pan American 
Airways, the largest international air carrier, and Pan American 
Airways has 130. 

It has a commercial airline having commercial characteristics. It 
has a schedule that looks like a commercial airline schedule. It fur- 
nishes the type of passenger service that the scheduled airlines fur- 
nish. It has, as the Senator pointed out, stewardess service, and all 
the characteristic of a commercial airline. There is no question in 
our minds that we are meeting competition from an airline that pro- 
vides a good commercial passenger service. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEF ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. You know that this committee and the Congress 
itself has taken notice of that for the last 2 years, but nothing seems 
to have been done about it. What would you suggest ? 

Mr. Tieton. Well, it seems to us that your committee has been kind 
enough to give consideration to this problem. They have given in- 
telligent and careful consideration to it. With the experience which 
has been encountered, even with the statements that were before the 
committee the last time, it does appear that something more is neces- 
sary; and, while we are not experts on appropriation practices and 
appropriations generally, it does appear that some language must be 
put in the law itself to deal with this problem, because it does not ap- 
pear necessary, in the interest of national defense, that this large air- 
line be operated, and, consequently, I should think that the commit- 
tee would be on perfectly sound ground to take positive steps to deal 
with it. 
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DEFENSE ELEMENT INVOLVED 


Senator Cuavez. Looking at it from a national defense standpoint, 
if we were to all of a sudden have a D-day, your contention would be 
that you would like to be prepared to do your share, as commercial 
airlines, in order to carry out the Government operations during D- 
day ? 

Mr. Tieton. That is right. 

I was gratified to hear Secretary Douglas say that while no contract 
has been entered into with the airlines it was his expectation they 
would come when called upon. He is, of course, right. They will 
come. We would like to be prepared to provide, not only the lift that 
is assigned now, but a great deal of additional lift in the most modern 
airplanes, because we are buying the most modern airplanes, and we 
would like to continue to be in a Position to buy more of them, 
and to develop our commercial service abroad, and in this country, 
as well as to stand as a backup for airlift in a national emergency. 


STANDBY CONTRACTS 


Secretary Doveias. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force would very 
greatly appreciate Mr. Tipton’s assistance in securing the standby con- 
tracts that are absolutely essential to a satisfactory assurance of avail- 
ability of the commerci ial or civil air carrier help, and I am a little sur- 
prised that the industry steps up constantly and says “We can do the 
job” when we have not been able to work out satisfactory contracts 
giving assurance of responsiveness of the 370 airplanes of the CRAF. 
If we had that in shape and we knew that it would go, it would have 
a real bearing on our attitude with respect to the requirement for a 
D-day military capability. 

Mr. Tieron. The standby contract, as Mr. Douglas has just poimted 
out, has been pending for a long time. The airlines presented a draft 
of the standby contract to the “Air Force, I think, some 3 years ago. 
It is at least 3 years ago. The matter has been pending in the Nir 
Force during this time. We would be delighted to continue the 
negotiations which have been suspended during this period. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that we have, notwithstanding the 
absence of a standby contract, recently entered into an operations 
agreement which specifies the people that will work on this and the 
organization which will manage a CRAF operation with the Military 
Establishment during time of war. 

Senator CHavez. From your standpoint, or from the standpoint 
of the association that you represent, how long is it going to take 
to come into agreement with the Air Force on the contract that the 
Secretary has just discussed ? 

Mr. Tirron. I could not make an estimate on that, Mr. Chairman, 
because it takes two sides to make a contract. 


CONTRACT DISCUSSIONS 


Senator CrHavez. But you have been at it for 3 years. 

Mr. Treron. Well, we have submitted a contract to the Air Foree: 
it must have been over 3 years ago, and we have had no further dis- 
cussions on that subject. Now if the Air Force is prepared to renew 
those discussions, I suggest we could make real progress. 
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Secretary Doveras. We have had substantial discussions during 
that period. This is a difficult problem. I do not want to be critical 
about it particularly, and I do not suggest that we have not had prob- 
lems in negotiating the contract, that may seem to make it difficult 
to the airlines. I am just urging that we have a renewed effort. 

Tirron. One thing I think we should recognize, when talking 
about making available an airlift to the Government, the standby 
contract is important, to be sure, because that tells us how much 
money we are going to get paid and how we are going to get paid 
and where we are going to go, but we had no contract when we threw 
our equipment into the Korean airlift, we had no contract when we 
threw our equipment into the lift in World War IT, and our record 
is one that says that we can be relied upon whether we have a contract 
or not, and in saying this I do not want to indicate that we would 
not like to have a contract, but it is not of the essence of the matter, 
because we understand what the Air Force’s problem is here. 

Senator Cuavez. If D-day would come, the chances are that you 
would get busy ? 

Mr. Tipron. It has always been so; it has always been so, and T 
know that Secretary Douglas agrees to that, because of his experience 
with the airlines in past emergencies. It is much better to have your 
planning done precisely, but if it is not done precisely, the job will 
be done, nevertheless. 

Senator CHavez. But the problem before us now is not that? 

Mr. Treron. It is not the standby contract. 


MATS INTERFERENCE WITH COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Senator Cuavez. The point we are discussing now is the question 
of MATS interfering with the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Treron. That is exactly right, and we understand the Air 
Force’s problem here, because they, as I understand the argument, 
they must have this emergency lift and therefore they must have 
these airplanes. Having them, they must exercise them. 

Now it is our point that that does not require the operation of a 
Jarge commercial airline because the airlines putting their equipment 
into that same lift can be relied upon to come through in an emergency 
with the same alacrity that the military services that are now operat- 
ing scheduled services between here and Paris and London and 
Anchor age. That is the essence of our position. 

We believe that the Air Force, by operating this large airline, is 
doing the air transport industry, particularly its international phases, 
real harm, at a time when we need all of the traffic that we can get to 
support a vastly expanded and much more modern fleet. 

We feel confident that if the Air Force would withdraw this com- 
petition and rely upon the airlines to do their transportation for them, 
their scheduled transportation for them, that we could do a better job 
in supporting them with more modern equipment. Of that, we are 
perfectly confident. 

COMPARISON OF COST 


Senator Cuavez. What about the cost ? 

Mr. Treron. The cost of what? 

Senator Cuavez. What about comparing the cost of MATS as such, 
with the cost of the independent lines ? 
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Mr. Treron. We are confident that substantial funds can be saved 
by MATS not operating a scheduled airline, but by buying its trans- 
portation from us, because while it is difficult for us to lay parallel 
cost figures on the line, and prove what I have just stated, because 
there are many costs which a commercial airline must face that by 
reason of Government accounting and Government practices are not 
included in MATS costs, but we are confident that money can be 
saved that way, and at the same time, not only save that money in 
that way, but by having us carry the traffic we will finance modern 
transpor ts, of which the Air Force has very few, with private capital, 
making those same tr ansports available to them: so it saves the public 
money in two ways—a huge capital cost as well as in our opinion a 
substantial operating cost annually. 

Senator Cnavez. All right, sir, thank you. 

Secretary Doveias. Mr. Chairman, might I make a comment ? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Secretary Dovetas. I regard the air transport industry as my very 
good fr iends, personally, and I regard the industry as essential in pro- 
viding a civil lift to meet military requirements. 

However, I think we have a situation here which deserves a little 
clarification today. There are general statements about our operat- 
ing an immense airline. MATS passenger and cargo operations, 
which are referred to by the industry, are only overseas operations. 


MATS PASSENGER OPERATIONS 


In respect to the passenger operations of MATS we do not carry 
passengers on more than 115 of the 212 aircraft that I referred to. 
Even these 115 aircraft are actually cargo aircraft, since they have 
been adapted for passenger use only by the installation of seats. 

Therefore, the fact of the matter is that we now are operating 115 
passenger configured aircraft over the Pacific and over the Atlantic. 

Senator CHavez. Well, so is TWA. 

Secretary Douatas. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Sois Pan American. 

Secretary Doveias. Here is the fundamental problem that I want 
to bring up: There is no desire on our part to have an airline opera- 
tion. Also, I agree that, under some circumstances, we could have 
operations which would be damaging to the industry and indirectly 
to ourselves. The facts are, however, that we have to have a fleet of 
a size no smaller than that which we have at the present time. I 
think you heard Senator Symington’s concern about our not having a 
large enough fleet. 

Now, the question is this, if I may « continue a moment. We have 
to have the aircraft, we have to have them ready to go on a moment’s 
notice, we have to fly the crews and the airplanes, and from my point 
of view it is unthinkable that we would not do some useful work with 
this equipment in conjunction with its training operation. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, the original function of MATS was mili- 
tary, pure and simple. 

Secretary Doveras. It is, now. I do not want any misunderstand- 
ing on that. 

Senator Cnavez. Not when you take freight and passengers. 
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Secretary Dove.as. It is military freight and military passengers, 
and nothing else; we serve the Government and the Defense Depart- 
ment in peacetime only for one reason; it is the cheapest lift in the 
world for the Government, up to some point. 

Now, I agree wholeheartedly with what Mr. Tipton has said, that 
the airlines operate more cheaply than our military transport opera- 
tions; but when we have the lift available—and is must be available 
to be ready to go, it is the cheapest lift in the world, and I think the 
American taxpayers would not stand for our not using some of it. 

Now, there has always been a very real problem as to what the 
utilization of MATS aircraft should be during peacetime, and this 
matter gets careful study on our part. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL LIFT FOR DEPENDENTS 


I would like to add one other thing, and that is, that we are favor- 
able to using commercial passenger lift for dependents and military 
personnel going overseas. The most tangible proof of that attitude 
is that in 1958 we finally ended up with a total figure of $57 million 
spent for contract lift, most of which was passenger lift. We are 
budgeted in the 1959 program to spend $84 million for commercial 
lift outside the country, operated under the MATS contracts, so that 
I think we are moving in the direction that will lessen the concern 
of the industry. 

I ought, however, to mention one very difficult part of the problem : 


FLYING TIGER LiNE PROBLEM 


The cargo lines, such as the Flying Tiger, present a special prob- 
lem. It is only in that area that perhaps our operations have been 
disappointing to your committee during the last year. 

We contracted substantially the passenger load that was suggested. 
We were not able to meet the suggested cargo load: but the facts are, 
and I think it was consistent with Senator Symington’s concern, our 
cargo lift capability is building up. Actually, we would have very 
much more than we have any use for in peacetime, if we did not carry 
some passengers in cargo airplanes. As we get more C—133’s and 
that program certainly is not too large, this cargo lift will become 
even larger, and although we would like to have a civil air fleet 
capable of providing cargo lift to meet military requirements, this, 
T think is going to become increasingly difficult as we secure modern 
big load-carrying long-range aircraft. 

Now, the way we have helped out the cargo carriers—and this 
keeps them available for a D-day mission—is to give them contracts, 
when they have been willing to bid on them, to carry passengers in 
their cargo aircraft. 

MILITARY AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


I just want to assure you, sir, we are very much aware of these prob- 
lems. We have a tremendous interest in the health of air transport 
industry, and I hope that we can move closer to what they feel would 
be desirable from an industry point of view. However, I think there 
is a basic fact, that we have a military airlift capability that neither 
you nor any part of the Congress is likely to favor our not using. 

Mr. Treron. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed for2 minutes? ~ 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 
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Mr. Treron. I would like to comment on some of the Secretary’s 
statements : 
NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING FLEET 


First, I think the basic statement was as to the necessity of main- 
os this fleet, and moving from that to the necessity for exercising 
that fleet. 

Now, it does not seem to us that it is necessary to conduct these elabo- 
rate operations in order to maintain the appropriate level of readiness. 

It is not necessary to run 1,306 trips across the North Atlantic in 
order to maintain that readiness. 

It is not necessary to operate pilots 90 hours a month to keep them 
in training to the maximum. 

The maximum limit for our pilots is 85 hours a month for day-in- 
and-day-out operation. This extensive operation of the fleet is not 
essential. The result of it, the result of conducting these elaborate, 
so-called exercises is to create an airline system which, to us, even 
though it hauls Government traffic, seems to us to be a strong com- 

etitor, because we do not think that just because the Government pro- 

uces the traffic it is appropriate for the Government also to run an 
airline, even though if that were the case, of course, the Government 
would run railroads and trucklines and all of that sort of thing. 

Senator Cuavez. We were very glad to have your views, and that 
of all the independents. That is what we are here for, and also we are 
glad to get the views of the Secretary and General Doyle. We thank 

ou. 
, Atk CARGO AND AIR PASSENGER CARRIERS 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Very well, Senator Monroney. Proceed. 

Senator Monroney. Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing before you in these hearings because of the tremendous 
interest in my committee, the Aviation Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in the future of our air 
cargo and air passenger carriers. 

I would not appear if it were not for the strong feeling that the 
very future of airfreight service is at stake in the critical days ahead. 
The Subcommittee on Aviation has been holding hearings on both 
certificated and noncertificated air-cargo carriers as a part of our 
investigation of MATS. 

It was during the course of these hearings that the drastic situa- 
tion facing all carriers, freight and passenger, was clearly brought 
out before our subcommittee. 

The testimony showed the situation of airfreight service to be des- 
perate, as far as continuance of this important arm of civil aviation 
is concerned. The financial stability of many of our air passenger 
lines also is threatened. 

After years of struggle and the investment of tens of millions of 
dollars in their lines, to establish their routes, and to build their loads, 
the freight carriers now face the necessity of deciding whether they 
should shut down, liquidate their planes, equipment, and their elabo- 
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rate ground handling system, and discharge their pilots and crews, 
in an attempt to cut their total loss as much as possible. 

The testimony before our committee clearly showed that unless some 
relief is given, this will be a necessity for most of these carriers. 

If most or all of these carriers, having the experience of years 
behind them in pioneering airfreight service, go out of business, I 
am certain that it will be years before others, seeing the tremendous 
losses that these pioneers have taken, will care to risk their capital 
in a similar service. 

In light of this situation the Subcommittee on Aviation has focused 
on two issues: (1) the diversion to MATS of cargo and passengers 
that otherwise would have gone on commercal arplanes; (2) the 
duplication of services and equipment of MATS and the civilian 
companies. 

Through our hearings, questionnaires, and staff investigations, we 
have developed significant facts on what I consider to be an urgent 
problem. I should like to present to this committee a short summary 
of our findings. 

The issue must be viewed initially in the context of the financial 
crisis which the scheduled airlines will soon face. Investment capital] 
from private sources is not readily available and is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult to obtain. 


DECLINE IN PROFIT MARGINS 


Profit margins on the domestic truck airlines have fallen from 7 
percent 6 years ago to 1.7 percent in 1957. At the same time, all the 
United States airlines have committed themselves to a $214 billion 
purchasing program. 

This investment represents a change from piston driven aircraft to 
jet and turbojet planes. It is apparent that in this time of rising 
costs, there is reduced revenue to meet these costs. 

In the all-cargo air-carrier field, specifically, there is an acute sit- 
uation. Here the question is not one of coping with low profit mar 
gins, as in the scheduled passenger airlines, but rather one of survival. 
For the year 1957, expenses of all cargo carriers exceeded revenues 
by $3 million. 

The total investments of these 4 certificated carriers, the 4 largest all 
cargo carriers, amounts to $84 million. This figure is of such mag- 
nitude that its withdrawal from our aviation spectrum, if most or all 
liquidate, would obviously cause a serious shrinkage in our overall 
air capabilities. 

I need not remind this committee of the importance of these car- 
riers, and the nonscheduled freight carriers, to our national defense 
picture. With their reservoir of modern planes and pilots, they fig- 
ure heavily in the CRAF program. 


COMPETITION FROM MATS 


They employ nearly 3,000 skilled individuals in their flight and 
ground service operations. 

The competition from MATS has resulted directly in an overall 
loss of pilots and planes. The significance of this loss can be under- 
stood only by documenting, in brief, our defense policy. 
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The military and the commercial airline companies devised a plan 
for augmentation of military airlift by the use of civilian planes. 
This is called the civil reserve air fleet, CRAF. The Air Force con- 
tends it will depend on CRAF to meet 40 percent of the United States 
wartime airlift requirements. Despite military statements as to the 
necessity of CRAF’, they have followed the unrealistic policy of not 
giving CRAF planes a fair share of the carriage. The result of with- 
holding air traffic from civilian carriers has been illustrated before 
our subcommittee. 


REDUCTION IN EMPLOYEES OF SLICK AIRWAYS 


In its testimony Slick Airways, 1 of the 2 largest operators, advised 
the subcommittee that they have been forced to reduce the number 
of employees from 1,800 to 350, a cut of 80 percent. 

This is most significant when you realize that a substantial num- 
ber of these employees are pilots ‘with more than 10,000 hours’ flight 
experience, much of it gained on trans-oce anic flights. The number of 
pilots le uid off by Slick totals 337. 

Slick Airways acquired 16 modern Douglas DC-6 planes especially 
equipped for cargo operations. Of this number, 11 have been sold 
and most of the others have been leased. Since there is practically no 
present market for this type of plane among domestic carriers, most 
of these have had to be sold to foreign airlines or operators and con- 
sequently were lost to the CRAF program. 

Riddle Airlines told us that they have been forced to reduce their 
personnel by 400, of which 120 were fully qualified flight personnel. 

I have been advised informally by F lying Tigers, the other large 
certificated air-cargo carrier, that they, too, face serious problems in 
continuing their operation. They have been saved momentarily by 
the suspension of scheduled air freight service by Slick, but it is doubt- 
ful if even this additional transference of freight load will be suf- 
ficient to carry them through. 

The list of pilots furloughed has mounted at an alarming rate. One 
all-cargo carrier testified, before our subcommittee, that it was forced 
to release 60 pilots, each with 3,000 or more flying hours, Once these 
men are thrust into jobs selling shoes, pumping gas, or filling out forms, 
their value to the aviation industry is dissipated. They Tearely « can 
or will return to flying. 


THREAT TO DEFENSE POSTURE 


The threat to our defense posture is centered in this basic fact that 
without skilled pilots, utilization of civil aircraft cannot be relied 
on to meet wartime requirements. 

The airplanes, if used for passenger and cargo carriage, costs CRAF 
little or nothing. These planes, operated by these scheduled opera- 
tors, actually cost the Federal Government and our military program 
absolutely nothing. These are standby planes with trained crews 
ready to go anywhere in the world on a moment’s notice. 

Yet, when a plane is sold to another country in liquidation as a 
result of its failure to be able to earn its own way, then the military 
will have lost this plane from the CRAF fleet. It will either have to 
be replaced with purchases for MATS or we will have that many 
fewer planes, and so this vicious cycle is costing the taxpayer money 
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and is weakening our national defense. The situation is a direct result 
of various policies of MATS. 


RESULTS OF MATS POLICIES 


The MATS policies responsible for the degeneration of our air 
strength are twofold: 

(1) MATS flying is in excess of that necessary to keep the system 
war-readly ; 

(2) MATS receives preference in carrying Government and non- 
Government cargo and passengers. MAT'S justifies this excess flying 
on the basis of training missions. 

The overextension of this reasoning, however, is shown in the fact 
oe MATS pilots fly 90 hours a month for training purposes. This 

s 5 hours more than the maximum hours the CAB allows for sched- 
uled airline pilots. 

Testimony before the committee, by both military and civilian 
witnesses, revealed that 10 to 20 hours a month is all the training 
necessary to keep a pilot flight-ready. A preponderance of required 
training time, moreover, can be accomplished in a simulator. 

Most of the commercial operators said they would rather keep a 
pilot flight-ready by 5 to 10 hours in the air doing instrument landings 
under a hood and taking additional simulated training than to have 
him go on an 18- or 20-hour flight overseas, in which he takes off, 
turns on the automatic pilot, and sits there watching the weather and 
other traffic, and makes one landing. 

The degree of proficiency depends, to a large degree, on the number 
of landings and takeoffs and the instrument * procedures that he goes 
through. 


MATS PREFERENCE OVER COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


The training flights, which are done on a point-to-point basis, gen- 
erate much carriage capacity. Consequently, MATS and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have issued directives which give MATS preference 
over the commercial airlines in carrying cargo that is related, in any 

way, to Government opeartions. 

This preferential treatment has reached such extremes that the 
commercial planes receive only the leftovers after MATS has utilized 
their scheduled and available planes. As MATS has 1,500 planes, 
there are few leftovers. 

The citizens of the United States are having to bear both the de- 
creased defense potential and the increased costs of the current MATS 
program. 

DUPLICATION OF SERVICES 


Testimony before our committee demonstrated existing duplication 
between MATS and the civilian airlines on services and equipment. 
MATS transatlantic routes, for example, parallel those of the civilian 
carriers. MATS consequently, insulated from the seasonal and direc- 
tional fluctuations, has averaged an estimated 90 percent load factor 
while the commercial carriers average 53 percent. Clearly, there is a 
large amount of unutilized capacity “available on the civilian carriers. 

In addition, the aircraft in the MATS fleet are very similar to those 
available, but not fully utilized, in the civilian air fleet. There are some 
minor differences, of course, but essentially both MATS and the com- 
mercial companies are flying the same planes. 
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SHORTAGE OF SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT 


Incongruous with this fact is the shortage of specialized aircraft. 
Since the possibility of a limited-scale or brush-type warfare 1s present, 
Congress has recently voted to increase this capacity of the Army. 
Yet, in time of emergency, due to the lack of specialized aircraft, there 
would be no immediate carriage available for troop transport to con- 
flict areas. 

The undeveloped Douglas C-132 is an example of a plane that could 
fulfill perfectly the particular logistics and troop-carrier mission of 
MATS. The funds involved in costly duplication of aircraft could 
more feasibly be turned toward such craft as the C-132. The develop- 
ment of specialized aircraft would also open the cargo field to the 
civilian airlines. 

May I say here that I heard the distinguished Secretary of the Air 
Force say that they thought they could, perhaps, modernize the MATS 
fleet with 707’s and DC-8’s. Mr. Chairman, I do not see how MATS 
could hope to airlift a division ready to fight, except with small arms, 
such as rifles or machineguns, utilizing either of these great planes, 
as wonderful as they are, for the lift of personnel. 

You cannot handle a division ready to fight in any planes that do 
not have configuration designed specifically for the cargo carriage and 
the troops that must go with it. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF MATS PLANES 


I saw a hopelessly obsolete group of planes on the MATS bases over- 
seas, planes that the civil airlines would not think of flying; still, they 
were kept in the fleet, expensive to operate, difficult to maintain, short 
range, and most difficult to load. 

The old Globemaster has passed its day. The Flying Boxcar is a 
dangerous plane, and yet you see numbers of these still on the MATS 
bases. It is my understanding that we have only one modern plane 
in the cargo fleet that is capable of reaching Europe on a nonstop basis 
today, fully loaded, and that is the C-133. It is a fine plane. It isa 
modern plane, and yet it is the only one that is geared to modern-day 
logistical airlift, and precious few of these are being bought, while 
the MATS has already placed an order for three deluxe 707 planes, 
which will duplicate in equipment the very planes that are being ac- 
quired today by Pan American, TWA, and the various civil airlines. 

Testimony before our committee was to the effect that the commer- 
cial airlines could carry freight at lower cost than can MATS. De- 
ducting such costs as depreciation of aircraft, crew costs, insurance, 
costs of recruitment and training, and costs in lieu of taxes from the 
MATS costs, the civilian carriers can handle traffic at a lower cost 
per ton-mile or per passenger-mile. 

Consequently, if MATS were to channel a proportion of their car 
riage to commercial airlines, there would be both financial savings 
and a better defense posture. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES 


Congress and the executive branch of the Government have both 
analyzed and reported on the MATS carriage problem in the past. 
This Appropriations Committee, in Senate Report 543 (85th Cong., 
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June 28, 1957), directed MATS to reprogram its funds so that 40 
percent of the passengers and 20 percent of the cargo assigned to 
MATS would be transported on United States civil air carriers. 

A baffiling series of military statements before various Senate and 
House committees followed this directive. The military first main- 
tained they had met the 40-20 formula, and then admitted they had 
neither met the requirements nor intended to do so. The latter was 
testifying before our committee. 

The attitude of MATS is typified in fact that, for the fiseal year 
1957, only 20.3 percent of passenger traffic and 10.5 percent of freight 
went on commercial carriers, which is just about half of the amount 
of traflic that this committee in its report directed them to send. 

I was glad to hear the Secretary say they were going to exceed these 
requirements in 1958, yet our figures for the first “half of 1958 showed 
that the augmentation during that period was 33.4 percent on pas- 
sengers and only 5.3 percent on freight. 

Senator Cuavez. We have had testimony during this hearing that 
they are below 40 percent in passengers and around 9 percent in 
freight. 

Senator Monroney. I think it is highly significant that, for the 
completion of the fiscal year, they merely reached half of the goal 
they were directed by this ¢ committee to seek in placing cargo on com- 
mercial carriers who are, in effect, a military reserve force. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that, sometimes, things cannot be 
done, but I do not like the attitude of the Air Force and the indif- 
ference to a directive from Congress. That is what I do not like, 
and still they want us to give them everything that they have in this 
bill. 

Senator Monroney. Well, I feel the Congress, and particularly 
those of us interested in the civil aviation field, want to have a strong 
MATS. We want them to have competent pilots. We want them to 
fly enough. In the Military Sea Transportation Service, where we 
maintain a strong defense canacity for the transportation of nersons 
and materials by sea, we insist that a large part of that be diverted 
to our regularly scheduled sea transport service—a great deal more 
than we asked for in diversion of air traffic. I feel, if the Air Force 
would observe the same pattern in the operation of MATS, it would 
result in a strong commercial capacity for defense needs. 

Tt would cost the Government absolutely nothing except the normal 
cost of carrying freight, which would be less than they are paying 
now, all costs considered, for carriage on MATS. 

Senator Cravez. And would be ready for emergencies if they oc- 
curred. 

Senator Monronry. Yes; to go anywhere in the world. 





TRAINING OF CRAF PILOTS 


These men in the CRAF fleet, 350 of them, are pilots trained as well 
as MATS pilots, ready to report for duty anywhere in the world. We 
do not have in our MATS inventory the specific types of planes neces- 
sary for a logistical airlift, despite all the millions that have been 
spent to equip it. Instead, their planes parallel and duplicate the 
civilian air fleet which is flying with half-empty seats, while you are 
putting the load which the military is sending, which is the largest 
volume of traffic, largely on the MATS lines. 
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It is a good line. It is well run, but certainly you must develop it in 
a way consistent with the health of civil aviation. 

Our all-cargo carriers that are striving to stay in business, and to 
expand the air age to the carriage of freight, cannot do it without 
sharing in this military load. 


LANGUAGE IN APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Chairman, you have been kind to hear me out. I think if the 
committee decides that the military does not intend to abide by the 
40-20 recommendation in the report of last year, that it might be wise 
for the committee to consider seriously language in the appropriation 
bill itself designed to require a sharing of this traffic to insure a strong 
civilian air carrier service for personnel and for air freight. 

It would not be difficult to write such an amendment, and I feel that 
it would be viewed with approval by the Congress if it were inserted 
by this committee in the appropriation bill. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, if they do not pay any attention to a notice, 
something else must be done if we are to get relief. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. We thank you, Senator. 


ESTIMATED REIMBURSEMENTS FOR MATS SERVICES 


Senator Cravez. I shall place in the record at this point material 
received from the Department of Defense on the estimated reimburse- 
ments for MATS services in the fisedl year 1959 budget as presented 
to the Senate. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated reimbursements for MATS in fiscal year 1959 President's budget a 
presented to the Senate 


(See p. 984.) 


: sciatic 


Service and appropriation Passenger Cargo Total 
Army: 
EE DRUID... anes cnciececahiageeteaerisenatinlp eek | $23, 367,000 |_- / 7 . $23, 367, 000 
Operations and maintenance EA 9, 900, 000 $29, 100, 000 | 39, 000, 000 
yee ad oom baee endl ....-| 33,267,000 29, 100, 000 | 62, 367, 000 
Navy: | 
Military personnel a : wit tte 2 5, 331, 000 | 392, 000 | 5, 723, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps a he deka steaks 2, 903, 000 |...... Dont 2, 903, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities ‘ Lc . 1, 197, 000 1, 290, 000 | 2, 487, 000 
Aircraft and facilities : ‘ il ‘ 4 : ‘ 6, 777, 000 | 6, 777, 000 
Ships and facilities : ; ‘ 1, 025, 000 960, 000 | 1, 985, 000 
Ordnance and facilities ' i _—" enilinsien - 280, 000 | 280, 000 
Medical care ........- — igudekindaaietetaats 41, 000 124, 000 | 165, 000 
Civil engineering ‘ 3 940, 000 200, 000 1, 140. 000 
Servicewide supply and finance___- Deteat ence Raatemte -| 19,376,000 19, 376, 000 
Servicewide operations OT ee 22 431, 000 590, 000 | 1, 021, 000 
REL: cas cecnavddeinshodetectsanadese taken 11, 868, 000 29, 989, 000 | 41, 857, 000 
Air Force: wus 
ee athens 63, 521,000 |.....- eis 63, 521, 000 
Operation and maintenance pe ‘ Pre 31, 100, 000 101, 854, 000 132, 954, 000 
Research and development aan ‘ 1, 750, 000 | 3, 250, 000 5, 000, 000 
CII cecenc tb ecenessitineetatta ade ai — hited, 96, 371, 000 105, 104, 000 201, 475, 000 
ey Cr I Sa sida hn bins 5x Soe Sede teatew .--| 141, 506,000 164, 193, 000 305, 699, 000 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR SPARKMAN 


Senator CuaAvez. Also, at this point in the record I shall insert a 


letter which I have received from Senator Sparkman, which has bear- 
ing on the MATS situation. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 


July 10, 1958, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR DENNis: I note that your Appropriations Subcommittee is presently con- 
ducting hearings on appropriations for the Department of Defense for fiscal 1959. 
Naturally, the use to which these vast sums are put by the Department of De- 
fense has considerable impact upon the many thousands of small-business firms 
in this country. 

Particularly do the expenditures by the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) for commercial airlift have real significance to the small-business seg- 
ment of the air-transport industry. Over the past several years our Select 
Committee on Small Business has held two hearings on commercial airline 
operation, and we are acutely aware of the dependence of many small air carriers 
on military business, which—unfortunately for them, the national economy, and 
the national defense—has been declining in recent years. 

In my opinion your subcommittee would move in a definitely proper direction 
if it made provisions in the defense appropriations act for some kind of set-aside 
of MATS business for the small-business element of the air-transport industry. 
This procedure has been generally in effect with respect to procurement contracts 
for goods but not for services such as air transportation. 

You may be assured of our support for your efforts to provide—in the interests 
of national defense—for the preservation and growth of the small commercial 
airlines whose initiative and versatility meant so much to our Nation during the 
Berlin, Korean, and Hungarian airlifts and whose potential for the national good 
must be preserved. 

With best wishes and warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
John 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Chairman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Also, at this point in the record, I shall insert a 
prepared statement submitted by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the subject of the Military Air Transport Service. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The national chamber believes that in the national interest commercial carriers 
should be given a much more active role in the day-to-day airlift responsibilities 
of our Armed Forces. Such a policy not only would strengthen the commercial 
airlines but would produce a more effective mobilization-day airlift potential for 
the military forces. 

It is of the greatest importance to have immediately available airlift which can 
transport, equip, and supply our military forces anywhere in the world on a few 
hours’ notice. However, it was never intended that the Military Air Transport 
Service should do this whole job. The civil air reserve fleet was created in 
order to provide the military with the maximum amount of civil airlift possible. 

Under the civil reserve air fleet plan, the carriers cooperate with Government 
agencies by designating specific commercial aircraft as part of the reserve fleet, 
subject to call by the Secretary of Defense within 48 hours. These aircraft are 
then modified so as to provide the flexibility required by the Department of De- 
fense. Every plane assigned to the CRAF program should eliminate the need 
for a similar military aircraft. The CRAF operates without expense to the 
taxpayer and in the event of emergency becomes part of the MATS operation, 
complete with a highly skilled crew. 
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The ability of our commercial carriers to shoulder such a substantial respon- 
sibility for military airlift reyuirements has never been higher. The acquisition 
of new jet transports, scheduled for 1958 through 1960, will provide a fourfold 
increase in their airlift capability. 

The national chamber does not question the desirability of a nucleus air trans- 
port service that can be expanded in cooperation with civil airlift for strategic 
purposes during an emergency, but the present MATS operation greatly exceeds 
any reasonable interpretation of a nucleus operation. It is an economic incon- 
sistency that a worldwide military air transportation system is operated at the 
taxpayers’ expense, alongside of, and in direct competion with, the commercial 
earriers. To the maximum extent possible, mobilization-day requirements should 
be met through a strengthening of our commercial fleet in peacetime. 

This means routing military traffic via the commercial carriers in preference 
to the MATS aircraft in day-to-day operations. By so doing, the commercial 
earriers will be encouraged to expand their air fleets and thus provide additional 
airlift. Such a strengthening of the commercial fieet, coupled with the coopera- 
tive civil reserve air fleet plan, will provide needed airlift for an emergency. 

Last year, through action taken by your committee, later endorsed by the con- 
ferees on the Defense Department appropriation bill for 1958, Congress directed 
the Department of Defense to reprogram its transportation funds so as to double 
its use of commercial airlines for international military traffic. The directive 
called upon MATS to use commercial carriers for 40 percent of its international 
passenger traffic and 20 percent of its international cargo requirements. It also 
called upon the Department to report back by the first of January 1958, on the 
progress it had made in this matter. 

During hearings before a special subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in May of this year, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force Dudley C. Sharp said: “The latest available information shows that 
for February 1958, the procurement of commercial airlift to meet those Depart- 
ment of Defense requirements which were placed against MATS will be used to 
move approximately 37.9 percent of the passenger and 9.3 percent of the cargo 
requirement.” He deduced from these figures that the Department, for all 
practical purposes, had met the objective of the directive in the passenger require- 
ments area but admitted that it would probably fall well short of the target in 
the cargo requirements area. 

He then said: 

“We are frank to state that little or no real reprograming has taken place 
within the funds allocated directly for operation and maintenance or for per- 
sonnel of the Military Air Transport Service. Our basis for this decision, simply 
stated, was our conviction that our defense posture would have been unacceptably 
impaired, if MATS’ readiness to carry out strategic deployments and other ac- 
tivities in support of approved war plans had been in any way reduced in the 
period in question.” 

Obviously, this means that the Department of Defense now has no intention 
of complying with the spirit of the 1957 directive of Congress. 

The figures cited by the Assistant Secretary might indicate that an effort has 
been made to comply with the directive in the passenger field, yet his further 
statement relating to the reprograming of funds indicates that little or no 
progress toward greater dependence by MATS on the commercial airlines has 
been achieved. Moreover, spokesmen for the air industry say that there has 
been no noticeable increase in traffic offered them since the directive was issued. 
In fact, thy report a decrease. 

Using the Defense Department’s figures, noncompliance with the directive will 
cost our civil international air carriers $18 million in revenue this fiscal year. 
This is revenue they could well use in strengthening their equipment moderniza- 
tion program—a program that should be of prime interest to the Department of 
Defense. 

This $18 million figure was arrived at by applying revised percentages of use 
of commercial air carriers, cited by the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force ir 
testimony before the special subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Subcommittee in May, to amounts paid to such esrriers durine the 
first holf of the 1958 fiscal year as shown in testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House.’ 
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In this connection, a paragraph from a letter the chamber received under 
date of May 23, 1958, from F. L. Mcllhargey, manager of the Greater Anchorage 
(Alaska) Chamber of Commerce, seems appropriate as an example of the effect 
of MATS competition on commercial airlines in that area. Mr. McTlhargey 
says: 

“MATS’ States-Alaska run—McCord Field, Seattle. to Elmendorf Air Force 
Base. Alaska: Based on reliable information, it is safely concluced that MATS 
weekly schedules are transporting more passengers between Seattle and Anchor- 
age than any single commercial airline now servicing this run. Operating 
scheduled DC-—6 service, MATS averages 24 flights per month between McCord 
Field and Elmendorf, carrying capacity, or near capacity, loads in both diree- 
tions. Our estimate of total passengers carried on a monthly basis is 3,000, 
representing a total revenue loss of nearly $3 million to private carriers. Re- 
portedly, these MATS flights not only carry military personnel and their families, 
but civil-service employees of the military who are eligible for such passage 
on a space available basis. The irony of the situation is that the eommercial 
carriers servicing the Seattle-Alaska traffic are equipped and capable of handling 
such military requirements. Aditienal'v, we point out that this loss of revenue 
would offset current subsidies paid these airlines.” 

The course followed by the Defense Department would require that the Con- 
gress, and the taxnover, take at face valneany tarevet set for MATS by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, with no information as to what the target is or on what it is 
based. This calls also, for acceptance of the theorv that money is saved and 
our defense posture made more secure by using MATS to its fullest capabilities 
before turning any traffic over to its partners, the civil airlines. 

We do not know what capability has heen assigned to MATS by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But we pre convineed that greater nse of commercial sirlines 
for peacetime military traffic will place those airlines in a better position to 
step into the breach when they are needed in an emergency. We also feel that 
this viewpoint is not receiving proper consideration from the Department of 
Defense and that this situation requires direction by Congress. 

Tn this connection, we call your attention to the diametrically opposite policies 
being followed by the Department of Defense in regard to the use of commercial 
carriers in domestic air service, on the one hand, and international air service, on 
the other. 

A directive applying to transportation within the United States® states: 

“* * * the economic resources of the Denartment of Defense inhe eut in its 
large procurement of commercial transportation will not he employed in such a 
manner as will adversely affect the economic well-being of the commercial trans- 
portation industry. 

“* * * commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement of 
personnel or things when such service is available or readily obtainable and 
satisfactorily capable of meeting military requirements.” 

A directive applying to transportation outside of the United States * states: 

“ * * * the employment of commercial transportation to. from, between, and 
within areas outside the United States, shell not take nrecedence over the effi- 
cient and economical utilization of the military-owned transportation resources 
of Military Sea Transnortation Service and Military Air Transport Service 
which have been approved by the Secretary of Defense as essential to national 
security. 

You will note that on domestic service MATS policy is to prefer commercial 
earriers over their own. However, the policy applicable to international serv- 
ice is exactly the opposite. 

We are at a loss to understand how the Defense Department can rationalize 
one philosophy for international traffic and a totally different one for domestic. 
We know of no valid reason why commercial international carriers should be 
treated any differently than commercial domestic carriers, or why MATS should 
feel that it must carry practically all governmental international traffic itself, 
but that it ean turn over domestic traffic to commercial airlines. 

A careful definition of the true mission of MATS is needed. We believe, as 
far as competition with commercial carriers is concerned, it should be to rely 





2 POD Directive 4500.9, January 6, 1956. General Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment Policies. 
2 DOD Directive 4500.23, October 1, 1956. 
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upon MATS for the transportation of outsize cargo and transportation to places 
not normally served by American-flag commercial carriers. Commercial car- 
riers, otherwise, should be used wherever readily available. 

Therefore, as an immediate step, we urge that Congress assert its authority 
over policymaking for Government agencies and effectively require that the De- 
partment of Defense comply with last year’s directive calling upon MATS to 
use commercial carriers for 40 percent of its international passenger traffic and 
20 percent of its international cargo requirements. 

As another objective, we urge that steps be taken to require the Department 
of Defense to adopt an air transport policy for international traffic which is 
consistent with that now applying to domestic traffic. 

GOVERNMENT AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 

Before leaving the subject of Government competition with industry, we should 
also like to call your attention to the situation with respect to the commercial 
aircraft-maintenance industry. The military services maintain and operate nu- 
merous overhaul and repair depots around the country. We are informed that, 
while the Air Force maintains a fairly reasonable distribution of aircraft-main- 
tenance work between its own facilities and commercial facilities, an extremely 
small percentage of the Navy’s work is offered to the independent aircraft- 
maintenance industry. Recently, unemployment has risen alarmingly in this 
industry, causing a serious deterioration of highly skilled technicians. This 
industry and its people represent a valuable national-defense asset which should 


be encouraged and aided by the military. The Navy policy appears to give no 
consideration to these factors. 


We hope that, in your subcommittee’s investigation of the use of commercial 
facilities by the military, the facts on this situation will be developed. 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. DOYLE, MAJOR GENERAL, USAF (RETIRED), 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Doyle, you are our next witness, and you 
can just insert your statement in the record and highlight it, br iefly. 
General Doyir. I would like, very briefly, in summarizing my state- 
ment, to mention the need of the tailormade type of transportation 
that our member airlines offer. It is historic in transportation since 
the beginning of the industry itself. 
It is not something that has been or can be furnished by the sched- 
uled route-type carriers. It takes a different type organization, a 
different type of thinking. 


MILITARY NEED FOR AIRLIFT 


Now, from the standpoint of the military need for this type of 
airlift, we have talked in the past about the independent airline 
industry’s support of the Berlin airlift and the Korean airlift, but, 
just this morning, before coming here, I had a telegram from M ATS. 
They wanted to know what aircraft we could make available im- 
mediately for overseas flights. This request, obviously, resulted from 
the crisis in the Middle East. 

The answers had not started to come in when I left my office, but 
I am sure that by now we have informed MATS of the number of 
our aircraft available immediately and the sequence in which others 
would become available. 
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This is something that our member carriers can do on a moment’s 
notice because they do not have to disentangle themselves from 
route-type operations. 

Now, as a matter of hindsight, which is always pretty good, we 
should have developed this civilian charter market. It is there. 
We did not do it. We are trying to, very hard, now, but because 
of our concentration on serving the military during and after the 
Korean conflict, we are having a great deal of difficulty in getting 
this civilian charter market opened up. 

Wh le we are doing it, if we are going to survive, if we are going 
to modernize our fleet, we have to be able to count on a share of the 
MATS business. And if they figure 40-20, which was mentioned last 
year, is too restrictive on MATS man: igement, then perhaps a per- 
centage of the total industrial fund of business would better answer it. 

In that way, they would not have to be tied to a particular per- 
centage of either passenger or cargo. They could use their manage- 
ment judgment to develop the kind of fleet they need. 

In any case, though, a share of that business large enough to provide 
stab ‘lity, to give our people son rething to go to bankers with, is 
essential to us, and we think that, in common with similar practices 


in the past, a share might be earmarked for our small businesses in 
air evastepoetetson: 















TIME FACTOR 


There is one other point we would like to make. There has also 
been in the reports of this committee, and in the statements of the 
Department of Defense, recognition of the value of a man’s time. The 
Air Force has very rec ently published a directive recognizing that 
value in international transportation. 

The Air Force now requires 85 percent of its overseas-bound passen- 
gers to travel by air. They encourage more. This is a program that 
has been worked on for a long time. It is a good one. It has not 
been applied in the domestic field, and today our carriers are meet- 
ing on a purely cost comparison basis competition of surface trans- 
portation, without any consideration of the value of a man’s time. 

We think here, also, if the language of the report is insufficient, you 

may care to consider other means to insure that this value is taken 
into account in evaluating transportation costs. 




















COMPETITIVE BIDDING IN REGULATED INDUSTRY 






Now, lastly, the other point we would like to leave with you is the 
belief we have that competitive bidding has no place in regulated in- 
dustry. In our industry there are regulatory bodies established to 
protect the shipper, w hether Government or c ivilian. 

Transport: ition is a thing that normally is bought as a result of 
previously filed tariffs, filed open, subject to question by anybody who 
is interested, subject to examination by the regulatory body, but in the 
case of our transoceanic transportation we have a sealed- bidding prop- 
osition, in which the carrier is sort of shooting in the dark, and it has 

resulted in rates as low as $41 from New York to Frankfurt this past 
summer. 

This is certainly not a compensatory level, and this kind of bidding, 
carried on indefinitely, can only result in one thing, and that is the 
destruction of the resource that is being exploited in the name of econ- 
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omy. It may be economy today, but it is certainly not economy for 
the long range. 

Senator CHavez. Now, in matters of that nature, possibly there 
would have to be an agreement as between, say, Frankfurt, or Ger- 
many, Western Germany, and the United States. 

General Dorxe. I think not, sir, because this is Government traftic 
we are talking about. 

Senator Cuavez. It is, but you are landing in a foreign country. 

General Doytx. We are, sir, but I think if our Government chooses 
to move its traffic by American-flag carriers at published tariffs, that 
is a matter of concern to our Government alone. 


Senator Cuavez. I understand the problem. I am just thinking 
about what would be involved. 


General Dore. Yes, sir. 

If this were true in the commercial market, I think you would be 
right, sir; it would require an agreement of that type; but the use 
of the negotiated bid, for example, to sustain defense industry, to 
sustain a mobilization base, is pretty well recognized, and this seems 
to me to fall into that category. 


Senator Cuavez. I have a few brief questions, General, that I would 
like to have you comment on. 


SHARE OF COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


On page 2 of your statement you suggest that a specific share of 
commercial augmentation be set aside for small business. Have you 
any suggestion as to the size of this share ? 

General Dorie. Well, I believe, sir, in past legislative action along 


this line, the figure of 25 percent has been used by the Small Business 
Committee. I think that would be a very fair figure to start with. 


SERVICE IN BERLIN, KOREA, AND HUNGARY AIRLIFT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, as I recall, the independent air carriers did 
an important job in the Berlin, Korean, and Hungarian refugee air- 
lifts. Exactly what service did your carriers render in these airlifts? 
What type of equipment did you use ? 

General Doytx. In both cases, sir, they were engaged in carrying 
from the United States, in one case, to Germany; in the other case, 
to Japan, at which point the movement was done by military planes. 

On support of the Berlin airlift, if I remember my figures, sir, our 
industry while representing only 5 percent of the commercial equip- 
ment carried about 50 percent of the cargo tons moved by commercial 
airlines. 

In the Hungarian lift, which was under the sponsorship of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration, the carriage 
was from Vienna to the United States, primarily I think to New York, 
at LaGuardia. 

(Further statement regarding this matter follows :) 

In 1948, on almost a moment's notice, the independent airline industry 
mobilized a fleet to support the Berlin airlift. Representing only 5 percent of 
the Nation’s air transport, independent Airlines moved 25 percent of the passen- 
gers and 57 percent of the cargo tons carried by commercial airlines in this 
strategic operation. 

Again in 1950 the industry answered the Nation’s call to service and in sup- 


port of the Korean airlift supplied over half the capacity called for by the 
military. 
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When refugees streamed out of Hungary following the abortive revolt of 
1956, independent airlines flew the first airplanes from this country to airlift 
refugees from Vienna to the United States and elsewhere. They continued to 
support the Air Force’s “Mercy lift” of refugees. 

This country’s outer air warning network, The DEW line, has been supplied 
in substantial part by the independent carriers. 

Not only have the independent airlines stepped into the airlift gap for the 
military during emergencies, they have, since 1951, supplied a continuous service 
in domestic movements of military personnel and cargo. In 1957 for example 
independent airlines operated 4,971 commercial air movements of 218,856 mili- 
tary passengers. 

Use of independent airlines for troop movements represents a substantial 
savings to American taxpayers because military personnel are kept on the job, 
not on the way. Independent airline service has saved over 50 million valu- 
able man-hours for the military since 1951, in addition to millions of military 
dollars which otherwise would have had to be spent in unnecessary expense 
allowances and pay dollars. 

Use of independent airlines to transport military passengers and cargo in 
peacetime further enhances the industry's value as a reserve airlift of the mili- 
tary in event of a national emergency. It enables the pilots and other crew 
members employed by the industry to keep alert their proficiency in military air 
operations. Not only are crews kept in a constant state of readiness, but the 
planes operated by independent airlines are already equipped for military airlift 
work. 


NONPRESSURIZED EQUIPMENT IN TRANSOCEANIC MOVEMENT 


Senator Curavez. Have atmospheric and weather conditions 
changed so much in the past few years that this type of equipment 
is no Jonger usable? Does that affect you? Is that a problem to 
the independent industry / 

General Doytr. It is a big problem to our part of the indusiry, 
sir, because we have been told in the past 2 years, or a year and a half, 
that the nonpressurized equipment is no longer suitable for trans- 
oceanic movement. 

Well, from my point of view at least, there has been a lot of mis- 
representation in this nonpressurized subject. Pressurization, as I 
see it, Is no more necessary today than it was necessary during World 
War II, from the standpoint of safety or from the standpoint of 
reasonable comfort. 

Now, pressurization does permit you to take an airplane, say, to 
25,000 feet and perhaps catch favorable winds with a cabin pressur- 
ized down to 10,000 feet, but it does not mean that it is unsafe to 
fly. In fact, there is, I think, some 400 nonpressurized commercial 
airplanes flying in the United States today, and in the 4 years I was 
at the Pentagon I flew around the U nited States quite a number of 
times and I never had a piece of pressurized equipment to fly in. 


DESTRUCTIVE NATURE OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Senator Cuavez. Now, I believe you commented on this next one. 
You cite the destructive nature of competitive bidding in transporta- 
tion. What kind of fares does this result in, and does the Govern- 
ment save money thereby / 

General Doyir. Yes, sir. It will save money on a short-range 
picture. There is no question about it. This is a pretty poor field 
for economy, in my opinion, It is like cheating on the cement in the 
foundation of your house. 

I think this Government of ours is going to be in business for 
quite a few years and our members want to be i in business for quite 
a few years, too. 


ENN 
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A noncompensatory or marginally compensatory rate, while it 
might save money for the minute for the particular move, in the long 
run it will destroy the resource that it is using, and the result, sir, In 


my opinion, will eventually be the lack of the resource and a ‘higher 
price resulting therefrom. 


Senator CHAVEZ. Well, the resource is the basic factor. 

General Dorie. That is right, sir. 

We do not do this in any “other form of regulated industry, water 
supply, gas, electricity. You do not have competitive bidders. You 
will have quantity discounts, but you do not have competitive bidding, 


but only in the transportation field working for the Government 
do we run into this thing. 


Senator Cuavez. I am glad you made that clear, and I thank you. 
General Doyie. Yes, sir. Thank you for this opportunity. 
(The prepared statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN P. DoyLe, MAsor GENERAL, USAF (Revirep) 
EXECUTIVE DireEcTOR, INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


Iam Maj. Gen. John Doyle, executive director of the Independent Airlines 
Association. Our 21 carrier members, operating under economic regulation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, are authorized primarily to provide charter air 
service to the American public and, secondarily, to perform certain limited 
scheduled route-type services. 

For a number of years we have provided the military departments with both 
domestic and overseas airlift. The dwindling volume of military business on 
which our industry depended has driven many of our members to the verge of 
bankruptey—two of them went over the edge last year. 

As you know, our carriers pioneered aircoach travel in this country at a 
time the big airlines fought the idea. Approximately half of their passengers 
now travel coach. When we were frozen out of the scheduled coach market 
by CAB action, we were given the chance to develop the charter market. We 
are now trying to do this, but it is a slow and costly process. We respect 
the military market, we want to improve our service and our capability to serve 
in future emergencies as in the past. We must have an assured share of this 
market to survive. 

The need of legislative guaranty of a share of Government business to com- 
mercial enterprise has been well recognized. The Maritime Act formula covering 
ocean cargo is a good example. Last year your committee, in your report, told 
the Department of Defense to ship 40 percent of air passengers and 20 percent 
of air cargo by comme rcial carriers. This expression of desire was disregarded. 

This year MATS is entering upon an industrial fund operation. The three 
departments have programed funds to purchase their overseas airlift from 
MATS. Legislation to insure that a reasonable part of these funds are used to 
support essential civilian industry appears to be in order. Your 40-20 formula 
of last year was no hit-or-miss figure—it was the result of careful deliberation. 
If MATS regards these specific figures as too restrictive on MATS management 
in their efforts to develop a wartime cargo potential, then perhaps an allocation 
of an average of 30 percent of these funds to civilian carriers would be more 
acceptable to MATS. A specific share of the commercial business should be 
set aside for small business. 

Another policy statement that has been made in your report is that “in 
evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize the 
specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award of 
competitive bids in transportation.” In domestic troop movement, this desire 
has also been largely ignored. No such evaluation factor is being used but on 
the contrary moves are being made based on nothing but competitive transporta- 
tion costs alone. Once again, it seems apparent that, if the specific desires of 
the Congress are to be carried out, the policies of your previous reports must be 
spelled out in legislation. 

We would like to make one further point. It is our belief that procurement 
by sealed competitive bidding has no place in regulated industry. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board exists to protect all shippers—including the Government. 
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We recommended that Congress direct the Government departments that all 
transportation procurement be carried out on a basis of previously filed tariffs 
as must be done by civilian shippers. 


THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS WOLFE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Wolfe, you might insert your statement in the 
record, and summarize it briefly. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEMS FACING AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE, BY 
THOMAS WOLFE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, this is the first time our industry has 
appeared before Congress and we appreciate this invitation and opportunity to 
present our views upon an unwholesome condition that has arisen in the field of 
military aircraft maintenance and overhaul. 

A summary of the scope and purposes of the Aircraft Service Association is 
attached to this statement together with my qualifications as spokesman in their 
behalf. You will perhaps note that while we are small in numbers and size as 
well. as the figures we dwell on here, as compared to the multi-billion-dollar 
budget, we present in this testimony for your consideration a dangerous trend. 
If this same policy would be applied to the total military inventory maintenance 
cost of $7 billion, it would be a serious threat to the basic free enterprise founda- 
tion upon which our national defense depends. 

Again, an industry may be small compared to the industrial giants; but our 
position is strongly supported by practically all trade and business organizations 
large and small who are familiar with this issue. This position also includes the 
National Aviation Trades Association which includes the remaining 400 com- 
panies engaged in aircraft maintenance throughout our country. 

The professional aircraft maintenance industry upon which our Nation and 
the military depended during our wartime emergencies suddenly found its 
military workloads reduced this past year to 32 percent of capacity. This prob- 
lem cannot be more forceably presented than by reviewing the Navy’s budget 
proposal you now have before you; namely, the extreme imbalance in the fiscal 
year 1959 aircraft maintenance competitive contract fund allocation. The 
Navy’s position is directly opposed to the airpower policy established by the 
80th Congress which policy is credited with establishing the foundation for 
our present military and industrial strength today. This policy, except during 
a national crisis, has never been followed by the Navy, and we believe will 
continue to be ignored, as this budget demonstrates, unless the Senate, like the 
House—but with more decisiveness, takes corrective action. 

The seriousness of this situation was brought into focus during the past 
year when Congress ordered a 5-percent reduction of funds in aircraft main- 
tenance. The result was the military, in an effort to maintain Government 
workshop levels, reduced industry contract workload by a devastating 59 percent 
causing extensive layoffs of skilled personnel and idling 68 percent of industry’s 
plant capacity. 

The prehearing survey on this subject conducted by your committee shows 
that the military has built their industrial-type aircraft workshops, 53 in number, 
to an investment level of $3.8 billion employing 153,802 skilled civilians in the 
shop and supply phase. This condition is even a more glaring example of 

yovernment competition with private enterprise than the MATS case wherein 
Congress found it necessary to establish, by mandate, a formula for the military 
to follow. This case deserves similar action. 

We have examnined your survey submitted by the military departments, which 
is summarized below, and note that the Air Force has restored their share-with- 
industry policy by allocating 45 percent of their maintenance funds to com- 
petitive private enterprise and the Army, as is their custom, place 87 percent 
of their funds out to competition. These ratios are fair and reasonable but 
the Navy on the other hand have dropped from the low of 3.5 percent contracted 
competitively 3 years ago to zero in fiscal year 1959. We believe Congress should 
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require the Navy, in this instance, to uphold their share in preserving a healthy 
private enterprise. The following tables highlight this issue: 


TaBLE I.—Aircraft maintenance budgets for fiscal year 1959 


[Source Senate survey, May 1958] 


Total for Army, Navy, and Air Force (millions) 


Allocation to— | USAF Navy Total 


Army 


—|——_—— 





| | | 
| Amount | Percent | Amount Percent | Amount | Percent Amount | Percent 
a ee I Cas Ba De De PS sae. ba thes 5 oe eee. 


| | | 
Government work- | 





| | | 
shops... _- $418. 4 | 55.0| $2166| 1000 $1.7 | 13.0 | $636.6 | 65. 0 
Industry—competi- | | 
tive! . 341.6 45.0 | 0 | 0 11.5 | 87.0 | 353. 1 | 35. 0 
Total 760. 0 | 100. 0 216. 6 | 100, 0 13.2 | 100. 0 | 989.7 | 100.0 
Remanufacture | | | | | 
noncompctitive 512. 4 40.0 88.0 | 29.0 | 6.2 | 32.0 | 606. 6 | 38. 0 
- | — — ———__ nN ——_ — oiiacnlath _ —— — 
Total 1, 272. 4 | 100. 0 304. 6 | 100.0 19. 4 | 100.0 | 








1, 596. 3 100, 0 


| 
| | 


1 Of the total industrial type workloads available, the Navy plans no competitive contracts to indus- 
try. A minimum contract policy for the Navy should equal the 45.5 percent average for the other 2 serv- 
ices or an allotment in 1959 of $100 million which industry now operating at 32 percent capacity could absorb 
at considerable saving to the taxpayer 


TaBLe I].—3-year Navy program of industrial workload fund application 
[ Millions] 


| | 








Allocated to— | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Total | Percent 
1957 1958 } 1959 | 
ES WOOD. iin dikitsnshidnséc $212.3 $214.9 | $216. 6 | $643. 8 90.0 
Industry: | | | | 
Noncompetitive ____- 9.7 21.2 29.3 60. 2 8.4 
Competitive______- | 10.2 | 5 | ort 11.0 | 1.6 
| | | 


The Senate survey shows for the 3-year period aircraft maintenance contract- 
ing record for industrial type work: 
(1) That a total of only 1.6 percent was contracted to industry on a competitive 
basis. 

(2) That 90 percent of the funds are being spent in military workshops. 
B. Recommendations 

Industry urges Congress: 

(1) To require the Navy, starting with the fiscal year-1959 budget, to 
competitively contract a minimum average (45.5 percent) equivalent of the 
other services. The allocation of contract funds referred to here are exclu- 
sive of the amounts for remanufacture (modification). 

(2) To conduct a special investigation into the entire subject of military 
workshop competition with private enterprise in order that a long-range 
congressional policy can be reestablished in the best interest of national 
defense. This will permit industry to undertake long-range planning and 
adjust their investment accordingly. 

(3) That the Navy be required to make quarterly reports to Congress 
during the interim until short- and long-range objectives are reached. 

(4) That in future budgetary and reporting, in order to clearly under- 
stand the true character of how basic funds are programed and used, a sepa- 
ration be clearly defined between Government workshops and industry; be 
tween modification and repair-overhaul, and between competitive and non- 
competitive contracting. 

(5) To place the Senate survey on aircraft maintenance in the record of 
these hearings for all to consult. 


THE NAVY’S CONTENTION AND INDUSTRY’S ANSWER 


The basic statements made by the Navy in defending their policy are sum- 
marized below together with industry’s answers which points up a need for 
increased industry participation and a more competitive climate in the Navy 
overhaul and repair establishment. The Navy’s position was extracted from 
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the Senate Appropriations Committee’s survey and the Navy’s testimony in the 
House hearings on this same subject. 

The importance of correcting this Navy deficiency to insure that it will follow 
the original intent of Congress is, likewise, emphasized by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee Report No. 1830, page 53 (fiscal year 1959), which is quoted: 

“The Committee has eliminated $6 million from the $245.833,000 requested for 
aircraft overhaul. Increased emphasis upon awards to private industry on a com- 
petitive basis for the maintenance and overhaul of aircraft and more prudent 
operation of the naval overhaul and repair program can achieve this reduction 
without difficulty.” 

Here again in the case of MATS that employees 122,000 personnel to conduct 
Government transport operation in competition to private enterprise the House 
Report No. 2011 states: 

“National defense is the professional concern of the military, but the subcom- 
mittee cannot accept the Department of Defense testimony as the last word on this 
subject. Military needs, in the final analysis, are satisfied by civilian industry 
and private enterprise. The judgment that bears upon these needs cannot be ex- 
clusively military, particularly when military policies and operations make heavy 
impact upon given sectors of the civilian economy.” 

This is certainly true in the industrial function of aircraft maintenance and 
repair as conducted by the military. 

Navy issues and answers follow : 

1. Navy.—Must insure the naval aviation forces receive the highest possible 
degree of aircraft availability, readiness, operational efficiency, mobility, and 
safety. 

Industry.—(1) The policy is sound, but is not being followed. The Navy ad- 
mits in House testimony their overhaul plants are obsolete—that they have been 
studying the problem since War II, and state they are still inefficient and will 
be more costly to operate in the future, even after spending another $100 million 
for improvements in fiscal year 1958-59. The cost to the taxpayer to modernize 
these plants, the Navy has testified to, is too great within their budget. This con- 
dition exists while, at the same time, industry plants, at no cost to the Govern- 
men, are 68 percent idled. 

(2) It would appear from the Government’s own statement that the above 
military requirements are not being fulfilled because their shop efficiency is below 
standard. The General Accounting Office (see p. 350, House hearings) reported 
in January 1958 the following long list of failings relating to Navy aircraft-main- 
tenance conditions following their 6-year campaign to improve management: 

1. Questionable effectiveness of advance planning methods used. 

2. Failure to notify the aviation supply office of changes in workload sales 
duties. 

3. Weakness in management control. 

4. Inadequate material support. 

5. Inadequate cost accumulation and reporting. 

6. Inconsistent and excessively detailed practices in identifying and re- 
matching parts on aircraft. 

7. Excessive shop materials. (Example: 1 location, $500,000.) 

8. Improvements planned by Bureau of Aeronautics not followed. 

(3) The free-enterprise, competitive system has made our Nation and de- 
fenses strong. If we continue to build huge industrial-type Government work- 
shops and ignore the lessons we learned from the Naval Aircraft Factory, paint 
shops, etc., in competition to industry we destroy this basic foundation. If 
the Navy would competitivelv contract 45 percent of their industria!-type work- 
load it would serve as the best measuring stick for efficiency. This, in turn. 
as industry has proven, would result in making their own shops more efficient 
in addition to saving the taxpayers money and insure having an industry to 
depend upon in case of emergency. 

2. Navy. —We are giving 12 percent to industry. 

Industry.—The Navy and Air Force tend to confuse the issue when they com- 
bine modification funds in overhaul, as the above percentage demonstrates. 
Modification is an element of manufacture—usually “sole sourced” to the 
original producer and is not competitively advertised. This cost element should 
be required to be separated from maintenance and overhaul budgets. The facts 
here are that no contracts are being put out to competitive bid in this fiscal 
year 1959 Navy budget proposal, while they will spend $217 million in their own 
shops. 

3. Navy.—Need all of their 10 workshops and 34,000 skilled civilian capability 
for emergency and training. Thus, there is little left for industry. 
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Industry.—Only a portion is needed. The Navy training and emergency 
problems are not basically different from the other services. History has 
proven that industry is always called upon in training and times of emergency, 
and the need for the existence of industry in this respect is already an estab- 
lished national policy. The Navy policy would practically eliminate this free- 
enterprise industry. 

4. Navy.—Division of workloads to several sources destroys integration. 

Industry.—Integration is a matter of organization and management. To put 
it in another way and say the Air Force contract policy, or industry which sub- 
contracts with small business has no integration speaks for itself. Congress 
and industry spent a great deal of effort to insure that workloads go to as 
many sources as possible. 

5. Navy.—Fleet operations cause sporadic workloads that only the Navy can 
handle. 

Industry. Cycle and heavy maintenance must be planned ahead, the same as 
this budget under consideration here, and the operational hours it authorizes. 
Industry produces the planes, and there is no reason why industry cannot main- 
tain them, except under combat restrictions. Good planning, as the GAO 
stated in their Navy workship report, would improve efficiency. Sporadic work- 
loads are the stock and trade of this industry, construction, and hundreds 
of other industries. As a matter of fact, industry could, if called upon, operate 
all O. and R.’s cheaper and pay taxes, too. The O. and R.’s are already 97 
percent industrialized, which would make this idea a most interesting 
experiment. 

6. Navy.—Most Navy overhaul and repair depots are at coastal bases. 

Industry.—(1) Industry shops are, likewise, at coastal bases. Industry is 
flexible in that it has always responded in locating where it is needed, if called 
upon. In addition, the airplane is the most mobile vehicle we have, and the ne- 
cessity for dockside workshops, except for crippled aircraft, is not only unnec- 
essary but it is a military liabiilty. 

(2) The Navy, like the Congress, approved multimillion-dollar SAC dispersal 
program, could, likewise, minimize their serious target vulnerability, without 
more investment, by sending their aircraft to the available, more distant work- 
shops. The Navy’s present dockside workshops tie up 90 percent of their fleet in 
work at our Nation’s basic target areas, which create “sitting ducks” worse than 
Pearl Harbor in this nuclear age. To catch the aircraft, along with ships and 
the home base, is a prize any enemy would hope for. 

7. Navy.—Our costs do not include certain items such as included in industry 
because this data is not kept or available. 

Industry. How can one intelligently budget without complete costs? The 
Military Sea Transportation Service, a Navy function, keeps all pertinent costs 
and has a recognized efficient operation, which proves the Navy can keep costs 
if management is efficient and has the desire. It is difficult to see why the over- 
haul group cannot do it, too. The GAO can secure Navy costs to compare with 
industry costs which are readily available. An audit to produce the facts for 
Congress would pay its weight in gold. 

8. Cost per hour.—The Navy states that their accountable costs are less than 
industry. This record needs correction : 





Report from Navy Army Industry 
thd bee Bs a LB Suks cae, 
Overhaul and repair depot ot cma $5.53 | $7. 80 $9. 21 
Industry { 
Noncompetitive .- as ‘ 3 6.33 | 6. 25 8.10 
Negotiated =i = 6. 27 4.30 | 4. 86 


The military has complete information on industry costs. The Air Force re- 
ports they are unable to compare costs. 


This concludes my direct statement. I shall be glad to answer questions. 
THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 873 LINDA VISTA AVENUB, PASADENA, CALIF. 
PURPOSES AND POLICY 


Aviation is divided into three basic segments: (1) Manufacturing, (2) opera- 
tions, and (3) maintenance. Maintenance, which bridges the gap between pro- 
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duction and operations, is as complex and requires as high a professional skill 
capability as the other segments. 

The Aircraft Service Association is an organization composed of 12 companies 
operating 27 plants in the field of military and commercial aircraft overhaul and 
modification. This hard core group which has provided the investment necessary 
to accomplish the majority of the competitive military contract work over a 
period of years and was organized at the time of Korea when the military de- 
pendence upon private enterprise was at its height since World War II. The 
association’s principal purpose is a cooperative program with the military in 
achieving greater efficiency in the difficult field of contract maintenance. 

This group is small, in numbers similar to the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
but has a total of $94 million invested in maintenance facilities. In this instance, 
however, no Government money is invested and the industry is one of the few 
aviation segments that has not had Government subsidy assistance. Based upon 
aviation subsidy levels for comparison, the equivalent investment would approxi- 
mate $320 million. Profit levels have averaged only 2%4 percent of sales, and over 
$18 million has been returned to the Government in the form of taxes during the 
past 5 years from both military and commercial operations. 

Members of this association have been in business an average of 16 years, aud 
maintain over 6 million square feet of plant space and 161 million square feet of 
ramp work areas. Many thousands of military, airline, and general aircraft have 
been maintained and overhauled for customers throughout the world by this 
industry. 

Out of the total of $300 million reported by the military as being competitively 
contracted last year, this industry can account for only about 10 percent actually 
going out. A special survey on this subject is now in progress. 

The position of TASA on military aircraft maintenance, as partially outlined in 
the text of this testimony, is as follows: 

(1) This association believes in the overhaul and repair depots system, within 
proper balance, as an important and necessary adjunct to our Nation’s airpower. 

(2) This association believes that the function of overhaul and repair depots 
should be confined, first, to the strictly military aspects, which include the tactical 
and training capabilities to adequately support our combat forces, and, secondly, 
provide a standby facility available in case of national emergency, and, thirdly, to 
accomplish certain special work not compatible to industry shops. 

(3) The industry firmly believes that a sufficient portion of the industrial-type 
workshop activity should be contracted competitively to insure a healthy industry 
and the lowest cost to the Government ; that the Government shop should not com- 
pete with private enterprise and, to this end, that Congress should reaffirm this 
policy when allocating funds for this purpose. 

(4) The industry believes the incentive system of private enterprise has always, 
and will continue to produce as well as maintain better weapons at less cost to 
the taxpayer and should be encouraged rather than discouraged by the Navy, 
similar to Air Force and Army policies. 


THOMAS WOLFE 


A graduate in science and former faculty member of Northwestern University, 
with 34 years of aviation experience, is executive director of the Aircraft Service 
Association, with headquarters at 873 Linda Vista, Pasadena, Calif. 

When vice president, Western Airlines, he was elected vice president of Air 
Traffic Conference of America. As vice president of Pan American World Air- 
ways he established the first round-the-world air link between the United States 
and India. 

Experience in manufacturing and worldwide parts distribution was gained 
while board chairman and president of Pacific Airmotive Corp., when he also 
served on the manufacturers council of the Aircraft Industries Association. Be- 
fore his present assignment, the Aircraft Service Association appointed him their 
national president in recognition of his aircraft maintenance and overhaul back- 
ground. 

Mr. Wolfe is a pilot, and author of Air Transportation and Traffic Management; 
a world air traveler and international airline authority and associate fellow, 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. In 1957, he resigned from the Department of 
Defense, Washington, as Director of Requirements, Procurement, and Distribu- 
tion, to establish Thomas Wolfe & Associates, Aviation Consultants. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wotre. I am Thomas Wolfe, executive director of the Aircraft 
Service Association. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the Aircraft Service Association ? 

Mr. Wore. Mr. Chairman, aviation is hioken down into three broad 
functions: First, the producer; second, the operator; and third, the 
maintenance. 

The Aircraft Service Association is made up of the aircraft main- 
tenance companies. 

I think this is the first time we have ever been before a congressional 
committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, we are very informal, so you just be at ease. 

Mr. Worre. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. You tell us what you want to, in your own way. 

Mr. Worre. I want to say that our problem here is very similar to 
MATS in this aspect, but in some respects it is much larger. 

A summary of the scope and purposes of the Airer aft Service 
Association is attached to this statement together with my qualifica- 
tions as spokesman in their behalf. 

You will perhaps note that while we are small in numbers and size 
as well as the figures we dwell in here as compared to the multibillion 
dollar budget, we present in this testimony for your consideration a 
dangerous trend. 

If this same policy would be applied to the total military inventory 
maintenance cost of $7 billion, it would be a serious threat to the basic 
free enterprise foundation upon which our national defense depends. 

Again, an industry may be small compared to the mdustrial giants 
but our position is strongly supported by practically all trade and 
business organizations, large and small, who are familiar with this 
issue. This position also includes the National Aviation Trades 
Association which includes the remaining 400 companies engaged in 
aircraft maintenance throughout our country. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY WORKLOADS 


The professional aircraft maintenance industry upon which our 
nation and the military depended during our wartime emergencies 
suddenly found its military workloads reduced during this past year 
to 32 percent of capacity. 

This problem cannot be more forceably presented than by reviewing 
the Navy's budget proposal you now have before you; namely, the ex- 
treme imbalance in the fiscal year 1959 aircraft maintenance competi- 
tive contract fund allocation. 


ATRPOWER POLICY 


The Navy’s position is directly opposed to the airpower policy 
established by the 80th Congress which peeey is credited with estab- 


lishing the foundation for our present mi 
today. 

This policy, except during a national crisis, has never been followed 
by the Navy, and we believe will continue to be ignored, as this budget 
demonstrates, unless the Senate, like the House—but with more de- 
cisiveness—takes corrective action. 


itary and industrial strength 
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The seriousness of this situation was brought into focus during the 
past year when Congress ordered a 5 percent reduction of funds in 
aircraft maintenance. The result was the military, in an effort to 
maintain Government workshop levels, reduced industry contract 
workload by a devastating 59 percent, causing extensive layoffs of 
skilled personnel and idling 68 percent of industry’s plant capacity. 


INDUSTRIAL TYPE AIRCRAFT WORKSHOPS 


The prehearing survey on this subject conducted by your committee 
shows that the military has built their industrial-type aircraft work- 
shops, 53 in number, to an investment level of 3.8 billion, employing 
153,802 skilled civilians in the shop and supply phase. 

This condition is even a more glaring example of Government com- 
petition with private enterprise than the MATS case wherein Con- 
gress found it necessary to establish, by mandate, a formula for the 
military to follow. This case deserves similar action. 

We have examined your survey submitted by the military depart- 
ments, which is summarized below, and note that the Air Force has 
restored their share-with-industry policy by allocating 45 percent of 
their maintenance funds to competitive private enterprise, and the 
Army, as is their custom, places 87 percent of their funds out of 
comnetition. 

These ratios are fair and reasonable but the Navy, on the other hand, 

have dropped from the low of 3.5 percent contracted competitively 3 
years ago to zero in fiscal year 1959. 
' We believe Congress should require the Navy, in this instance, to 
uphold their share in preserving a healthy private enterprise. The 
following table highlights this issue. I would like to have this table 
inserted in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be done. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


ArRcRAFT MAINTENANCE BUDGETS FoR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


TaBLE I.—Total for Army, Navy, and Air Force 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Air Force Navy Army Total 
Allocation to 
Amount Per- Amount Per- Amount Per- Amount Per- 
cent cent cent cent 
| - Gy econ . 
Government workshops...--} $418. 4 | 55 | $216.6 100 | $1 7 | 13 $636. ¢ 65 
Industry competitive ! 341.6 45 | 0 0 | 11.5 | 87 353. 1 | 35 
1 1 - | — 7 
Total___. ne a 760. 0 100 216.6 | 100 | 13.2 100 989.7 | 100 
ms *ture, noncompet- | 
eer ur¢ ‘ : 5104 mo 2 0 29 6.2 39 B06. 6 3g 
Total_. . ‘ 1, 272. 4 100 304. 6 100 19.4 100 1, 596.3 100 


1 Of the total industrial-type workloads available, the Navy plans no competitive contracts to industry. 
A minimum contract policy for the Navy should equal the 45.5 percent average for the other two services or 
an allotment in 1959 of $100 million which industry now operating at 32 percent capacity could absorb at 
considerable saving to the taxpayer. 
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TABLE II.—3-year Navy program of industrial workload fund application 


| Millions] 


Allocated to— | Fiseal | Fiseal | Fiscal Total ha Percent 
| year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1050 | 


Navy workshop. $212.3 | $214.9 $216. 6 $643. 8 5 | 90.0 

Industry: } 
Noncompetitive 9.7 21,2 29.3 60.2 | 8.4 
Competitive é 10.2 5 1.6 


0 11.0 | 


(1) That a total of only 1.6 percent was contracted to industry on a competitive basis. 
(2) ‘That 90 percent o1 the funds are being spent in military workshops 
Source: Senate survey, May 1958. 


Note.—The Senate survey shows for the 3-year period aircraft maintenance contracting record for 
industrial-type work: 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Mr. Wotre. Now, our recommendations are as follows: 

B. Recommendations. 

Industry urges Congress: 

(1) To require the Navy, starting with the fiscal year 1959 budget, 
to competitively contract a minimum average—45.5 percent—equiva- 
lent of the other services. The allocation of contract funds referred 
to here are exclusive of the amounts for remanufacture—modification. 

(2) To conduct a special investigation into the entire subject. of 
military workshop competition with private enterprise in order that 
a long-range congressional polic: y can be reestablished in the best in- 
terest of national defense. This will permit industry to undertake 
long-range planning and adjust their investment accordingly. 

(3) That the Navy be required to make quarterly reports to Con- 
gress during the iterim until short- and long-range objectives are 
reached. 

(4) That-in future budgetary and reporting, in order to clearly un- 
derstand the true character of how basic funds are programed and 
used, a separation be clearly defined between Government workshops 
and industry; between modification and repair-overhaul, and between 
competitive and noncompetitive contracting. 

(5) To place the Senate survey on aircraft maintenance in the rec- 
ord of these hearings for all to consult. 

The Navy’se ontention and industry’s answer: 


STATEMENTS ON NAVY POLICY 


The basic statements made by the Navy in defending their policy 
are summarized below, together with industry’s answers, which points 
up a need for increased industry participation and a more competi- 
tive climate in the Navy overhaul and establishment. The Navy’s 
position was extracted from the Senate Appropriations Committee’s 
survey and the Navy’s testimony in the House hearings on this same 
subject. 
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HOUSE REPORT LANGUAGE 


The importance of correcting this Navy deficiency to insure that it 
will follow the original intent of Congress is likewise emphasized 
by the House Appropriations Committee Report No. 1830, page 52— 
fiscal year 1958—which is quoted: 


The committee has eliminated $6 million from the $245,833,000 requested for 
aircraft overhaul. Increased emphasis upon awards to private industry on a 
competitive basis for the maintenance and overhaul of aircraft and more prudent 
operation of the naval overhaul and repair program can achieve this reduction 


without difficulty. 

Here again in the case of MATS that employs 122,000 personne] to 
conduct Gover nment transport operation in competition to private 
enterprise the House Report No. 2011 states: 


National defense is the professional concern of the military but the subcom- 
mittee cannot accept the Department of Defense’s testimony as the last word on 
this subject. Military needs, in the final analysis, are satisfied by civilian in- 
dustry and private enterprise. The judgment that bears upon these needs can- 
not be exclusively military, particularly when military policies and operations 
make heavy impact upon given sectors of the civilian economy. 

This is certainly true in the industrial function of aircraft main- 
tenance and repair as conducted by the military. 

Navy issues and answers follow: 

1. Navy: Must insure the naval aviation forces receive the highest 
possible degree of aircraft availability, readiness, operational effi- 
ciency, mobility, and safety. 

Industry : (1) The policy is sound but is not being followed. The 
Navy admits in House testimony their overhaul plants are obsolete— 
that they have been studying the problem since War IT and state they 
are still inefficient and will be more costly to operate in the future, 
even after spending another $100 million for improvements in fiscal 
year 1958-59. The cost to the taxpayer to modernize these plants, the 
Navy has testified to, is too great within their budget. This condition 
exists while at the same time industry plants, at no cost to the Govern- 
ment, are 68 percent idled. 

GAO REPORT 


(2) It would appear from the Government’s own statement that 
the above military requirements are not being fulfilled because their 
shop efficiency is below standard. The Gene ral Accounting Office— 
see page 350 House hearings—reported i in January 1958, the followi ing 
long list of failings relating to Navy aircraft maintenance conditions 
following their 6-year campaign to improve management ° 

1. Questionable effectiveness of advance planning methods used. 

2. Failure to notify the aviation supply office of changes in workload sales 
duties. 

3. Weakness in management control. 

4. Inadequate material support. 

5. Inadequate cost accumulation and reporting. : 

6. Inconsistent and excessively detailed practices in identifying and rematching 
parts on aircraft. . es 

7. Excessive shop materials (example: one location, $500,000). 

8. Improvements planned by Burean of Aeronautics not followed. 
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COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


3) The free-enterprise competitive system has made our Nation 
and defenses strong. If we continue to build huge industrial-type 
Government workshops and ignore the lessons we learned from the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, paint shops, etc., in competition to industry 
we destroy this basic foundation. If the Navy would competitively 
contract 45 percent of their industrial-type workload it would serve 
as the best measuring stick for efficiency. This in turn, as industry 
has proven, would result in making their own shops more efficient in 
addition to saving the taxpayers’ money and insure having an industry 
to depend upon in case of emergency. 

2. Navy: Weare giving 12 percent to industry. 

Industry: The Navy and Air Force tend to confuse the issue when 
they combine modification funds in overhaul, as the above percentage 
demonstrates. Modification is an element of manufacture—usually 
“sole sourced” to the original producer and is not competitively adver- 
tised. This cost element should be required to be separated from 
maintenance and overhaul budgets. The facts here are that no con- 
tracts are being put out to competitive bid in this fiscal year 1959 Navy 
budget proposal while they will spend $217 million in their own shops. 


NAVY TRAINING AND EMERGENCY PROBLEMS 


3. Navy: Need all of their 10 workshops and 34,000 skilled civilian 
capability for emergency and training. Thus, there is little left for 
industry. 

Industry: Only a portion is needed. The Navy training and emer- 
gency problems are not basically different from the other services. 
History has proven that industry is always called upon in training 
and times of emergency and the need for the existence of industry in 
this respect is already an established national policy. The Navy 
policy would practically eliminate this free-enterprise industry. 

4. Navy: Division of workloads to several sources destroys integra- 
tion. 

Industry: Integration is a matter of organization and management. 
To put it in another way and say the Air Force contract policy, or 
industry which subcontracts with small business has no integration 
speaks for itself. Congress and industry spends a great deal of effort 
to insure that workloads go to as many sources as possible. 


SPORADIC WORKLOADS 


5. Navy: Fleet operations cause sporadic workloads that only the 
Navy can handle. 

Industry : Cycle and heavy maintenance must be planned ahead, the 
same as this budget under consideration here, and the operational 
hours it authorizes. Industry produces the planes and there is no rea- 
son why industry cannot maintain them, except under combat restric- 
tions. Good planning, as the GAO stated in their Navy workshop 
report, would improve efficiency. 


26879—58——71 
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Sporadic workloads are the stock and trade of this industry, con- 
struction and hundreds of other industries. As a matter of fact, in- 
dustry could, if called upon, operate all overhaul and repairs cheaper 
and pay taxes, too, The overhaul and repairs are already 97 percent 
industrialized which would make this idea a most interesting experi- 
ment. 

This next point is a big point. 


FACILITIES AT COASTAL BASES 


6. Navy: Most Navy overhaul and repair depots are at coastal bases. 

Industry : (1) Industry shops are likewise at coastal bases. Industry 
is flexible in that it has always responded in locating where it is needed, 
if called upon. In addition, the airplane is the most mobile vehicle 
we have and the necessity for dockside workshops, except for crippled 
aircraft, is not only unnecessary but it is a military liability. 

(2) The Navy, like the Congress, approved multimillion dollar SAC 
dispersal progr am, could likewise minimize their serious tar get vulner- 
ability, without more investment, by sending their aircraft to the avail- 
able more distant workshops. The Navy’s present dockside workshops 
tie up 90 percent of their fleet in work at our Nation’s basic target areas 
which create “setting ducks” worse than Pear] Harbor in this nuclear 
age. To catch the aircraft along with ships and the home base is a 
prize any enemy would hope for. 


COST BUDGETING 


7. Navy: Our costs do not include certain items such as included in 
industry because these data are not kept or available. 

Industry : How can one intelligently budget without complete costs. 
The Military Sea Transportation Service, a Navy function, keeps all 
pertinent costs and has a recognized efficient operation which proves 
the Navy can keep costs if management is efficient and has the desire. 
It is difficult to see why the overhaul group cannot do it, too. The 
GAO can secure Navy costs to compare with industry costs which are 
readily available. An audit to produce the facts for Congress would 
pay its weight in gold. 

HOURLY COSTS 

8. Cost per hour: 

The Navy states that their accountable costs are less than industry. 

This record needs correction : 




















Report from— | Navy | Army pray 
Overhaul and repair depot... _.........-.---.-.-------------- | $5. 53 | $7. 80 $9. 22 
Industry: | 
UREN Lod 555 bane act bin ibe sdedsesnnncesen | 6. 33 6. 25 8.10 
I aati die iene nnn s get ageyubesteces sume ssssces 6. 27 4.30 | 4. 86 


The military has complete information on industry costs. The Air 
Force reports they are unable to compare costs. 

This concludes my direct statement. I shall be glad to answer 
questions. 

Senator Cuavez. I have no questions. We thank you for your 
statement. 
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The subcommittee will recess for 35 minutes, until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. (TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1958) 


PoLARIS PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS COTTON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 
Senator Cotton will be our first witness. 
Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I 

appreciate having this opportunity to appear before you in support 

of an expanded program for POLARIS submarines. 

Ordinarily I would be reluctant, as a layman, to come before a com- 
mittee which has heard scores of expert witnesses and offer my 
testimony on a technical military subject. But I am emboldened to 
appear because of my deep convictions about the POLARIS sub- 
marines, and because I shall testify in support of a program which 
has already been approved by the Department of the Navy, the House 
Appropriations Committee, and the House itself. 

I urge the committee to approve the 4 additional POLARIS sub- 
marines added by the House and the $638,043,000 to finance them; 
with the 3 authorized by Congress earlier this year, and the 2 in the 
President’s budget, this “would. give us a total of the 9 missile- firing, 
nuclear-powered submarines; I believe 9 is the rockbottom minimum. 
That number represents a sound, carefully considered, and fully justi- 
fied program. 

I feel very strongly that that number represents a sound, carefully 
considered and fully justified program. We would be risking a great 
deal to authorize fewer, in my opinion. We would be risking a great 
deal. 

And by the next year, I hope the program will have advanced to the 
point where more can reasonably be authorized. While the POLARIS 
missile is still under development, I have the greatest confidence, on 
the basis of all the evidence I can get, that its “dev elopment will pro- 
ceed rapidly and successfully. Another year’s progress will give us 
additional knowledge, and experience on whic h to base the authori iza- 
tion of more of these unique and effective weapons of national defense. 










DETERRENT POWER OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


I believe we must build all the POLARIS submarines we possibly 
can, because I am convinced, from the standpoint of immediate safety 
and longtime security, the nuclear submarine equipped with ballistic 
missiles comes the nearest to being the perfect weapon. It can pro- 
vide us with a deterrent power of stagger ing proportions. 

Our possession of adequate numbers of missile submarines may 
well tip the scales in our favor while we take the essential steps to 
put an end to the present reign of terror in the world. 
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I have been continually harping on the POLARIS submarine for 
months now because I believe it is not only the best weapon we can 
secure at this time, but it is the cheapest weapon. 

The unique characteristics of the missile-firing submarine give it 
advantages no other weapons system can duplicate—advantages we 
must utilize at the fastest possible rate for the defense of the free 
world. 

[t is mobile, elusive, flexible and fast. 

it can remain securely hidden in the ocean depths for long periods 
of time without even rippling the surface and without revealing a 
single trace of its position to radar-alerted ships or planes. Radar 
contact with a completely submerged submarine is impossible. Fur- 
thermore, modern nuclear-pow ered submarines such as those which 
will carry the POLARIS missiles, are too fast for effective sonar 
contact. 

{quipped with the 1500-mile POLARIS missile, the nuclear sub- 
marine can blast aa any target in Russia or China from its 
hiding place in the oceans around Europe and Asia. It can reach 
95 percent of the Communist cities and industrial cities. Its esti- 
mated complement of 16 missiles pack the equivalent of 160 million 
tons of TNT into their hydrogen warheads. The POLARIS sub- 
marine will be able to fire its missiles singly or in groups without 
ever coming to the surface at all and then can be quickly away as 
the missiles strike home. 


SECRECY AND MOBILITY 


The secrecy and mobility of the submarine as a lunching base for 
long-range missiles presents the potential aggressor with a terrific 
problem. An enemy attacker would plan to knock out our bomber 
bases and land missile sites with the first blow, and might succeed 
in destroying much of our power to retaliate. But it would be a 
stupendous task, and probably an impossible one, to locate and destroy 
this silent submarine force afloat under the seven seas. The undetected 
presence of just one POLARIS submarine would be enough to strike 
back, and the punishment would be swift and terrible. It is almost 

safe to declare that no power would dare to stage a sneak attack upon 
us if we were equipped with a fleet of POLARIS submarines, poised 
and ready for the retaliatory blow should it become necessary. 


ADVANTAGE AS LAUNCHING BASE 


Another key advantage of the missile submarine as a launching 
base is that it would not be located on the soil of any country. It 
would not be subject to the sovereignty of any other Nation. We pay 
millions for airbases in foreign countries, millions more maintaining 
troops to protect them, and millions more bolstering up tottering gov- 
ernments so we will not lose them. In contrast, a Polaris sub is a little 
piece of America anywhere in the Seven Seas, and that is nearly four- 
fifths of the earth’s surface. 

No other weapons system can match these advantages of the Polaris 
submarine. 


OOOO —V—V—vV—“o7w7_r 


— 
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There is a little need to mention costs to this subcommittee. You 
have been living with the cost of national defense for months and 
years, but it is a subject of growing general concern. National defense 
takes 62 cents of every tax dollar. We can talk about reducing spend- 
ing and cutting taxes until we are black in the face, but we can’t do 
much about it unless we can control defense expenditures. 


HIGH-COST OF PUSH-BUTTON DEFENSE 


For the next few years we must face an ever-increasing defense bur- 
den. The idea that a defense force with fewer foot soldiers and more 
push buttons will cost less is totally wrong. Heaven only knows the 
cost of the weapons now in the dream stage, but those about to come 
off the drawing boards can jump our defense costs to an annual $100 
billion within 10 or 15 years, unless we make stringent efforts to buy 
only the most economical weapons. 

The Polaris submarine will be a real dollar saver. A supercarrier 
costs $300 million. It must have a huge task force to protect it, cruis- 
ers and destroyers around it, submarines under it, and fighters over it, 
tankers for fuel, supply ships for the thousands of personnel—and still 
it is vulnerable. A crew of 100 can man the Polaris submarine and it 
requires no escort ships. Its cost is much less than a carrier. Its cost 
is less than a comparable land base, which is almost literally a sitting 
duck in case of an enemy attack. 

We have spent $13 billion for a radar warning system and defense 
against air attack. We shall have to spend that much more to get a 
defense against ballistic missiles. It has been proposed that we spend 
10 to 20 billion for air-raid shelters, of doubtful value in case of nu- 
clear attack. Yet an enemy would never dare attack, even though our 
er and missiles bases could be knocked out, as long as even 10 
Polaris subs might be sitting within striking distance of the Com- 
munist heartland. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW DIMENSION TO WARFARE 


Fundamentally, I believe the Polaris submarine will add a revolu- 
tionary new dimension to warfare. It will threaten Soviet Russia 
with mass destruction, but will be almost immune to counterattack. 
And it will do this at far less cost than maintaining SAC bomber 
fleets, or carrier task forces, or building launching sites for land-based 
missiles. 

For these reasons, then, I believe construction of a total of at least 
nine Polaris submarines at the earliest possible date is the most effec- 
tive step we can take to strengthen our national defense. I urge the 
committee to accept the provisions of the House bill which provide 
the funds and the authority for such a prorgam. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, may I say that we have had very fine 
testimony to the same effect. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Our next witness is Admiral Rosendahl. 
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DEACTIVATION OF NAVAL Faciriry At ExvizaAperu City, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. C. E. ROSENDAHL, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, RETIRED 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Rosenpanu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to present to this committee my 
views on the Navy’s deactivation of the Nava] Air Facility at Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., once known as the Naval Air Facility, Weeksville. 

Senator Cuavez. When was that done? 

Admiral Rosenpany. June 30, 1957. 

First, permit me to make my position clear. I am here on a purely 
personal and individual basis. I have neither affiliation with nor 
remunerative interest in any airship organization, or indeed in any 
organization which presently—deals directly or indirectly with air- 
ships or might conceivably do so. My. continued interest in airships 
since My retirement from active service in the Navy derives from more 
than 18 years of intimate association with our airship pioneering dur- 
ing some of its most hectic times. 


NAVY AIRSHIP POLICY 


The Navy’s administration of its airship or lighter-than-air mat- 
ters continues to be highly unrealistic, and the closing of the Naval 
Air Facility at E lizabeth City is one of the most reve aling symptoms 
of that unfortunate situation. It is impossible for me to stand idly 
by and see the airship project drag along without realistic representa- 
tion, and with no apparent rhyme or reason underlying the indifferent 
effort put into it by the Navy. I am confident that a thorough, dis- 
passionate investigation of our airship history would result only i in 
complete consternation that such a situation ‘could have existed all 
this time. As a naval officer, this is not a pleasant task for me, but 
one cannot speak adequately on the airship situation without being 
critical of the Navy’s aviation branch in particular. 

To the best of my knowledge, there has not, at least in recent years, 
appeared before any congressional committee any naval or other 
spokesman who possesses a genuine working knowledge of airships. 
Whatever has been said or is now being said about airships within 
Pentagon walls, the Navy seems to talk as little as possible about air- 
ships publicly or to the Congress. The assumption seems to be that 
if only very minor sums of money are asked for airships, and there is 
no discussion of them, there will never have to be a showdown on the 
subject or indeed any forthright positive action with regard to such 
craft. New naval administrations, both uniformed and civilian, come 
and go and, year after year, airship men hope in vain that the airship 
situation will be resolved for thrightly. Instead, year after year, it 
continues to be swept under the rug. The attitude seems to be: “Let 
the next fellow settle the airship question. We’re under greater pres- 
sures, on bigger issues.” 

My prepared statement is confined to the Elizabeth City matter, 
but should the committee desire my curent views on other aspects of 
the airship situation, I would be glad to give them. 


: 
t 
| 
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The deactivation or closing of the naval air facility, Elizabeth City, 
as of June 30, 1957, was ill-considered, imprudent, and indefensible 
from every standpoint. This statement is readily substantiated by 
a few simple facts. 


AIR OPERATIONS ALONG ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


NAF, Elizabeth City, was originally designated as a naval air sta- 
tion. By comparison, it is a minor naval establishment, but to airship 
operations along the Atlantic seaboard it is a vital element. It is one 
of a chain of several similar World War II bases between Massachu- 
setts and Florida whose purpose is to safeguard, facilitate, and extend 
blimp operations along the Atlantic seaboard. This chain of facili- 
ties includes: The naval air station South Weymouth, Mass.; the 
naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J.; the naval air facility, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; the naval air station, Glynco, Ga.; the naval air station, 
Richmond, Fla.; blimp-mooring facilities, but no hangar, at the naval 
air station, Boca Chica (Key West), Fla. 

Senator Cuavez. Lakehurst is the one where the German blimp had 
its accident ? 

Admiral Rosrnpanu. Yes; the Hindenburg burned at Lakehurst. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, the blimp station on the west coast is 
where ? 

Admiral Rosenpant. That is at Moffet Field. 

Senator Cnavez. What are they doing there? 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Moffet Field is now being used by Navy 
heavier-than-air. The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
also has a big plant there. 

Senator Cnavez. You may proceed. 


DESTRUCTION OF RICHMOND BLIMP HANGARS 


Admiral Rosenpant. In September 1945, the three Richmond 
blimp hangars collapsed and burned during a hurricane. The result 
was the complete loss of 328 airplanes, 9 blimps, and many motor ve- 
hicles, all of which had sought storm refuge in these hangars. The 
Richmond base has never been restored despite its vital importance 
to blimp operations, particularly its key value to the important Carib- 
bean. The loss of the hangar was, in my opinion, directly attribut- 
able to the Department’s insistence on that type of design and con- 
struction. In time of war, the Richmond blimp base would be a basic 
necessity, and its nonavailability is being felt even now. The Rich- 
mond blimp base should be restored now. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN BLIMP FACILITIES 


The airways distances, in nautical miles, between Atlantic-coast 
blimp facilities are as follows: 


weuth Weymouth anG@ Tatieiurtin 212 
memivet and: Weenwvilie. 28 ok a ee a a 250 
Weeermvilne eR Glgitees. oo). oid Sti ce aed ee 409 
Gey Ctidd TRON oni cocci eines cen bac tess bcntka deere meas 353 
MEV IpeO GLUNCh FG WONG ke ae 401 
Menara itd” “COL PERI aa sec i ceeceseccthc pimmanntoeter ate anata te ca ae 659 


Beth Weymodth and Hey Wetl...cschie ll 1, 272 
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VALUE OF ALTERNATE AIRFIELDS 


Possession of such a system of logically located facilities permitted 
flexibility and extension of blimp operations otherwise not possible. 
As we did during the war, an operation could be begun at one end or 
base, and concluded at another, in shuttle form. If hard pressed by 
dwindling fuel supply or by bad weather at the home base, the others 
were available as s: afeguards. The basic value of “alternate” airfields 
is ingrained in every “airplane operator, as no airpline flight, either 
civil or military, is begun without a designated alternate. Yet, the 
airplane men who engineered the closing of NAF, Elizabeth City, 
either ignored or were ignorant of the corresponding need for Weeks- 
ville as an alternate facility for airships. 


IMPORTANCE OF ELIZABETH CITY BASE 


To lose a base at either end of this chain of airship facilities is bad 
enough handicap as we know from the Richmond situation. But 
the nonavailability of a station such as Elizabeth City in the very 
middle of the chain is seriously crippling. Its absence leaves a gap 
between Lakehurst and Glynco of 659 miles. To blimp operations, 
this is like having one’s front teeth knocked out would be to a person. 
Nonavailability of a blimp base in that vicinity also deprives the very 
vital Chesapeake Bay area of blimp services in such important harbor- 
defense work as shipping control and other similar tasks for which 
blimps were so valuable in World War IT. 

The loss of Elizabeth City was not long in being felt. A Key West 
blimp returning from repair work was unnecessarily held up at Lake- 
hurst several days by adverse en route weather which could have been 
chanced had Elizabeth City been available as a possible stopping point. 
There have been a number of other similar cases. 


BLIMP LANDING NECESSARY AT BERMUDA 


Late, the skipper of an AEW blimp returning from early-warning 
service at sea, encountered terrifically strong, unpredicted “winds be- 
tween him and Lakehurst. His dwindling fuel supply forced him to 
look for an alternate field, and Elizabeth City would have met the 
need. 

However, the weather map was such that with Elizabeth City 
closed, he had to go all the way to Bermuda where only emergency 
blimp facilities existed. There he had to land at the hands of an in- 
experienced ground crew in strong, gusty winds, and only good de- 
cisions by airship officers there and skillful handling of a rough land- 
ing were responsible for saving the ship with but minor damage. The 
cost of that one blimp would more than offset the meager sum needed 
to operate Weeksville for 2 years. The nonavailability of Elizabeth 
City has made itself felt also in cramping operation of antisubmarine 
blimps with other naval forces in that area, and it similarly influences 
operation of early-warning blimps as well as the selection of positions 
at sea which can be filled by such airships. By the laws of choice and 

chance it is only a matter of time until the nonavailability of NAF, 
Elizabeth City, will figure prominently in some more costly situation. 

Just before the arbitrary closing of NAF, Elizabeth City, became 

publicly known, air officers in the Atlantic Fleet. announced the de- 
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commissioning, also as of June 30, 1957, of 2 of the Navy’s 4 anti- 
submarine blimp squadrons. The two blimp squadrons so being 
eliminated were those then using NAF, Elizabeth City, as their home 
base. This slashing of 50 percent of the Navy’s antisubmarine 
blimps was at least as ill-considered and indefensible as the closing of 
their base, but at this time I shall not go into this reduction of airshi 
numbers. However, it should be noted that the deactivations of both 
Elizabeth City and the two blimp squadrons were attributed to a de- 
sire to effect “economy.” I shall return to this phantom economy later 
herein. 
HOUSE TESTIMONY 


In February of this year (1958), at hearings by the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee considering naval appropriations for fiscal 
year 1959, a Navy Department spokesman gave “Reduced force re- 
quirements” as the reason for the deactivation of NAF, Elizabeth 
City. The “reduced force” in this particular instance must have been 
the elimination of the two ASW blimp squadrons that had based at 
Elizabeth City. 

That statement by the departmental representative is another strik- 
ing example of the arbitrary and unrealistic thinking done by airplane 
personnel on the subject of airships. To anyone who had given the 
subject serious consideration, it would have been readily apparent that 
regardless of the elimination of the two blimp squadrons, N AF, Eliza- 
beth City, remains a critical middle link in the chain of facilities neces- 
sary for operations of the remaining blimps on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Those remaining blimps so affected include the other two antisub- 
marine squadrons, the early warning squadron, training and experi- 
mental blimps, those attached to the experimental unit at Key West, 
and indeed any blimps having occasion to proceed up or down our At- 


lantic Coast. 
INFLUENCE ON BLIMP OPERATIONS AT SEA 


The absence of NAF, Elizabeth City, introduces another influence 
on blimp operations at sea. Obviously the nearer the base is to the air- 
craft’s operating area, the less fuel and time he consumes in getting 
to his station and the more time he can spend productively on station. 
There have been and there undoubtedly will be other occasions when 
a blimp’s productive time on station could be materially increased by 
being able to take off from Elizabeth City for an operating area con- 
siderably nearer to that base than to any other. 

On the same occasion before the House committee, another depart- 
mental representative stated that NAT’, Elizabeth City, is considered 
“surplus.” Yet even after it was deactivated, the Navy completed re- 
pairs to structures on the base, finished a brand-new chapel that has 
never been used, and keeps a maintenance force of enlisted men there. 
In practically the same breath, this Navy representative declared the 
Navy does have a “mobilization requirement” for the base. In other 
words, it is “surplus,” but is nevertheless needed. But beyond that 
incongruous aspect, it is possible that anyone really believes that in 
any future war in which we shall need antisubmarine strength, we 
shall ever again enjoy the luxury of a “mobilization” period ¢ 

There is another simple situation the departmental judges in this 
matter seem to have overlooked or disregarded. Because the other 
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airship bases are so completely saturated with activities, fleet airship 
squadrons do not, without Elizabeth City, have facilities for their 
planned operational strength in airships and therefore have fewer 
ships than they are supposed to have. 

The evisceration of Atlantic Coast blimp facilities through the clos- 
ing of Elizabeth City had other aspects also of debatable wisdom. 
Besides the two defunct blimp squadrons, this base had also supported 
other activities including an antisubmarine helicopter squadron, an 
aviation supply service, and a Bureau of Aeronautics motor pool con- 
sisting of several hundred aviation ground support vehicles for naval 
aviation generally. These activities were not abolished but simply 
transferred elsewhere. Wherever they went, their operating costs 
would be at least as much as they had been at Elizabeth City. 

Furthermore, it must have cost something to provide facilities at 
their new homes comparable to those abandoned at Elizabeth City. 
There the antisubmarine helicopters had enjoyed abundant airspace 
and water space immediately at their base, for necessary training ac- 
tivities. At Norfolk, their new home, they were injected into the al- 
ready densely crowded Norfolk-Hampton Roads airspace, and their 
water training area now is some distance removed. 


COSTS ENTAILED BY CLOSING OF BASE 


The closing of Elizabeth City obviously entailed some out-of-the 
ordinary costs. For this, the Navy initially allocated a sum of three- 
quarters of a million dollars ($727,000) but subsequently said the total 
cost would probably be less. This was to cover such items as moth- 
balling airships, moving a helicopter unit and a motor pool, plus their 
respective supplies; moving aviation supplies and other material; 
moving personnel, their dependents and household effects; severance 
pay due civil employees; putting the base in a caretaker status. 

The cost of a whole year’s “maintenance and operation” of Eliza- 
beth City to serve airships, helicopters, motor pool, aviation supply 
and whatever else, had been a little over a million dollars, a small sum 
as military base costs go. The savings of a single blimp in an emer- 
gency through having Elizabeth City available, would more than off- 
set the cost of at least a whole year’s operation of the base. Besides 
that, it would yield safety, assistance, and efficiency to airship opera- 
tions that cannot be measured in dollars and cents. In addition, the 
closing of this base knocked out a major repair unit for airships that 
the Bureau of Aeronautics had planned and approved for Elizabeth 
City. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES PRIOR TO DEACTIVATION 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, have you any idea how much in the way 
of expenditures the Defense Department had made in the city of 
Elizabeth City prior to deactivation ? 

Admiral Rosenpaunt. No, sir; I don’t know the total. I only know 
that the annual budget for maintenance and operation has been a lit- 
tle less than a million and a quarter dollars. 

Senator Cuavez. It existed for many years? 

Admiral Rosenpant. It was built during the war in 1942. 

Senator Cuavez. Then it existed for 15 years. 

Admiral Rosenpant. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. It was quite a plant as such ? 
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Admiral Rosenpauu. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Cuavez. It had not only the plant itself, where you store 
the blimps and airplanes and everything else, but you also had utili- 
ties that go with a base of that nature. 

Admiral Rosenpann. That is corect. 

Senator Cuavez. That must have run to millions of dollars. 

Admiral Rosenpaut. Yes. 


BASE CONSIDERED SURPLUS 


Senator Cuavez. Do you mean to say that you understand that 
they are going to declare that surplus? 

Admiral Rosrnpanu. The Navy has so stated that it is surplus. 
There was of the order of at least a million dollars that was spent 
on repairs to structures just before the announcement that it was to 
be declared surplus. 

As I say, a brand new chapel has just been finished and never used, 
and lots of other things. The station is in excellent condition. 

In theory at least, one justification for having a “planning” staff 
is to make certain that every aspect of a move is given full consid- 
eration and that none escapes attention. But this Elizabeth City 
matter points out also the need for having planning done by the 
experts in that particular field. Thus it works out that in having 
this planning in the field of airships done by airplane men, a very 
important feature appears to have escaped consideration. I refer to 
the advent of a new type of airship now under construction, the 
ZPG-3W early warning blimp. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW TYPE BLIMPS 


In early 1957 when the closing of Elizabeth City was being 
“planned,” the Navy already had under contract the construction of 
four blimps of the ZPG-3W type. This class of blimp is larger than 
any previously built, and is of such dimensions that it can be housed 
in only three hangars on the Atlantic coast. There is one each of 
such hangars at South Weymouth, Lakehurst, and Elizabeth City. 

South Weymouth, in the one airship hangar it now possesses, serves 
primarily as the base of the Naval Air Development Unit under the 
Office of Naval Research. This hangar is already overcrowded with 
early warning, experimental] jet and transport airplanes, two experi- 
mental blimps, and several Naval Reserve air squadrons. In a real 
emergency, one ZPG-3W might be crowded into the Weymouth han- 
gar, but regular operation there would be impracticable. The situa- 
tion today might have been different had departmental planners not 
demolished the second airship hangar at Weymouth in order to per- 
mit building an airplane runway in a certain place. At that time, 
the planners told airship men that if another airship hangar were 
ever needed at Weymouth, they would simply go to the Congress and 
get money for a new one. 

The one hangar at Lakehurst capable of housing a ZPG-3W blimp 
is now fully occupied by necessary activities, including major over- 
haul and maintenance of airships, and an assortment of other work 
on helicopters, airplanes, electronic equipment. 

The net result is that Lakehurst could not continue these major 
functions and possibly house but one ZPG-3W airship. Thus there 
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would be no home for the new ZPG-3W blimp squadron if Elizabeth 
City remains closed. That base can accommodate all four of the new 
ships, and as they were logically entitled then to do, airship planners 
had from the start of the ZPG-3W project, counted upon the avail- 
ability of Elizabeth City. 


ESTIMATE OF SAVINGS 


Still another feature of this Elizabeth City matter should be brought 
to light. Any representation that there has been any “economy” or 
saving of money resulting from the closing of Elizabeth City and the 
elimination of the two blimp squadrons is subject to examination. 

When Navy Department representatives appeared before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee in connection with the funds being 
requested for fiscal year 1958, the same blimp strength and facilities 
as for the previous year were included in the Navy’s estimates. The 
committee went along with the Navy’s request and included in the 
pertinent lump sums funds for Weeksville and for the two blimp 
squadrons subsequently slashed, as well as for the other elements of 
the previous year’s blimp organization. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say subsequently slashed, that was not 
by the Congress? 

Admiral Rosenpant. No, indeed. 

Senator Cuavez. The slashing was done by the Department. 

Admiral Rosenpant. That is correct, sir. Once in the lump sums, 
the Navy is not obligated to spend the moneys for precisely the items 
for which they were requested. Accordingly, the Navy got the 1958 
money requested for Elizabeth City and for the two slashed blimp 
squadrons, then deactivated those activities and was free to spend 
the money for other things. 


REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Senator Crravez. Have you any idea what they did in reprogram- 
ing those funds? 

Admiral Rosenpant. No, sir. I am confident it was not turned 
back into the Treasury. I imagine it was spent on some other pro- 
gram, such as the supercarrier program, perhaps. 

I doubt that such moneys were returned to the Treasury. Thus, 
the closing of Elizabeth City and the deactivation of the two blimp 
squadrons did not save the Government or the taxpayer a single cent, 
in addition to which, some additional amount on the order of half 
a million dollars, or possibly more, of already appropriated funds 
had to be spent to effect these deactivations. 

I submit that a serious blunder was committed in the closing of 
the naval air facility at Weeksville, and my recommendation is that 
it be reactivated at once in the interest of safety and efficiency of 
necessary blimp activities along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, the Navy Department is still spending 
money out of the 1958 budget. We are still on the 1958 program. 

Admiral Rosrnpann. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS FOR WEEKSVILLE 


Senator Cuavez. In that bill they justified, or tried to justify, at 
lease to the extent of having the Congress believe that they needed 
that money for Weeksville, is that right ? 
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Admiral Rosenpanu. That is correct, and for the two squadrons 
that were there. 

Senator Cuavez. And Congress gave them the money, 

Admiral Rosrnpan, That is correct. ‘ 

Senator Cuavez. Notwithstanding their urging for us to give them 
that money, directly after they received the money they deactivated 
the base ? 

Admiral Rosenpaut, Yes, sir. 


COMPLETION OF CHAPEL 


Senator Cuavez. You say that they built a chapel that has never 
been used ¢ 

Admiral Rosenpanu. It was completed. 

Senator Cuavez. When was it completed ? 

Admiral Rosenpauu. Recently. Since the closing of the station. 

Senator Cuavez. Since the closing of the base ? 

Admiral Rosenpany. And other extensive repairs on the hangars 
and other buildings. Perhaps a million dollars worth. 

Senator Cuavez. I invited Senator Jordan to the hearings because 
he happens to be from North Carolina. It is very significant to me 
because we had testimony of a similar nature on other projects even 
this very day. If they have to deactivate a place, why ask Congress 
for money. But they do it. We are going to find out about this from 
the Navy Department. 


MIDDLE LINK IN ATLANTIC COAST CHAIN 


Admiral Rosenpant. If I may show you for just one second more, 
Senator, I think it is perfectly obvious what this means. This is the 
Atlantic coast northern base and here is the Florida base. If you take 
Elizabeth City out of that chain—I was senior member of the board 
that selected these sites during the war and I know the purpose of 
them—Elizabeth City is not only the middle link in this whole chain 
but it also provides a base for operation of blimps into and out of this 
extremely important Chesapeake Bay area. 

The world doesn’t know all that the blimps did during the war, but 
they helped convoys, helped them break up, helped them get in, ob- 
served minefields and all of that sort of thing. The shipping con- 
trollers are very much interested in having them. We cannot operate 
in Chesapeake Bay from an area 250 miles away or 409 miles away. 

Furthermore, as this early warning business extends, suppose, that 
the North American Air Defense wants an air defense out here as 
they conceivably could. That means they would have to trace all the 
way back to one of these other bases in order to get in or out, whereas 
having this one available would be of great help in this area. 

Senator Jorpan. Is that miles from Lakehurst to Elizabeth City ? 

Admiral Rosenpauu. Yes. Lakehurst to Elizabeth City is 250 
miles. From Elizabeth City to Glynco is 409. With Elizabeth City 
out you have a big gap of 659 nautical miles. 

Senator Jorpan. That is a long way for a blimp to travel on short 
notice. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. It is a long way for an ae to travel if he 
is out on a military mission if he wants to spend all of the time on 
station. 
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Senator Jorpan. Otherwise he would burn up all of his gasoline get- 
ting to and from where he is going. f 

dmiral Rosenpant. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Irrespective of the merits of this, they must have 
spent tens of millions of dollars in that base from the time it was 
originated during the war up to the present time in utilities and 
everything else. 

Admiral Rosenpaui. Yes. It would be considerably more than 
$10 million. 

Senator Cuavez. And then come before this committee and justify- 
ing an appropriation for fiscal 1958, on which we are still working, 
and get the money from the Congress and then deactivating the in- 
stallation and use the money as they see fit. 

Admiral Rosenpauu. That is what happened. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DEACTIVATION OF AIRSHIP BASE AT ELIZABETH CITY, N. C, 


Senator Jorpan. I am sorry I was late, Admiral, and I appreciate 
very much my esteemed colleague and chairman of this committee 
letting me know you were here, but have they done anything about 
taking down any of the buildings or moving of the facility ? 

Admiral Rosenpant. No, sir. They have moved out the activities: 
the motor pool, the helicopter squadron, aviation supply. That has 
been dispersed to other places. 

Actually all of the facilities are still there. The station itself is in 
excellent. material condition. 

Senator Jorpan. It would not be a great expense to move that other 
stuff back because it is mobile? 


COST OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Admiral Rosenpant. It could be taken back just as easily as it was 
moved out. Actually, it takes about a million and a quarter dollars a 
year for maintenance and operation of that station. It served not only 
airships but also as I say, the motor pool, which has to be someplace ; 
it had a helicopter squadron which had a fine place to exercise, because 
they were near the water and had plenty of airspace. 

Besides, it is a very important key station in this whole chain of 
stations. This whole Atlantic coast, as we know, has to be watched. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender, this is Admiral Rosendahl, who 
was very active during the blimp days, both on the west coast and the 
east coast. He is appearing here on his own, not for any monetary 
reasons or representing any interested party, but trying to tell us what 
the Navy does in the way of wasting money. 

Senator Ex1.renper. There was one in my own home parish. The 
blimp base there cost the Government about $19 million, and it was 
abandoned. 

Admiral Rosenpann. That was closed up. 

Senator Ettenper. Yes. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. One of the reasons I am here is that the way 
the airships are integrated into the Navy they have no representa- 
tion. There is not anybody on the active list above the rank of captain. 
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When spokesmen come before the Navy they are airmen. I don’t 
_— of a single airship man that has been before any committee of 

ngress. 
I Save been retired since the end of 1946, but I cannot suddenly 
get this out of my system. When I see the way this is being mis- 

andled I just cannot stay out of the picture. 

Senator Cuavez. They finished a chapel after they deactivated the 
facility, Senator. 

MAJOR REPAIRS TO STATION 


Admiral Rosrnpaut, Also, the major repairs were of the order of 
a million dollars. So the station is in good condition. It will not 
take a lot of money to put it back in. 
Senator Jorpan. What is our position in working on that thing? 
Senator Cuavez. You just get after Secretary Gates in the Navy 
Department. 
enator JorpAN. I have gotten a lot of correspondence from the 
wee in that city and it is most enlightening to hear this testimony. 
enator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 
Admiral Rosenpaut. Thank you, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I have a couple of questions here that 
ee Hayden wanted me to ask before we proceed with General 
arks. 


USE OF AIRSHIPS IN EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Based on your many years of experience with various airship pro- 
grams, what is your opinion of the usefulness of airships in the air 
early warning system and antisubmarine warfare? You have an- 
swered in part but I wish you would answer the Senator’s question. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Very briefly, there is 1 squadron of 4 
blimps that has been operating under North American Air Defense 
Command since the ist of July 1957. That is under General Par- 
tridge. They have turned in an excellent performance. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that not only have they turned in a fine 
electronics performance but they have been very reliable and they have 

roved to be all-weather vehicles. They can do an early warning job 
fae more economically than the patrol-type planes which are now 
being used in comparable work. As for antisubmarine work, the 
blimps are the only type of antisubmarine vessel that can carry all 
the known types of detection equipment: radar, sonar, infrared, any- 
thing that has been suggested can be carried and operated with 
great facility by the blimps. Unfortunately, the development of the 
antisubmarine blimp since the end of World War ITI has been pretty 
well stymied. It has not had near the opportunity that the early 
warning has. Inherently it has a tremendous capability. 


UTILIZATION OF AIRSHIP CAPABILITY 


Senator Cuavez. The second question you have also answered in 
part. As the only nation which at present possesses an airship capa- 
bility, do you believe that the Navy is fully utilizing this capability? 

Admiral Rosenpant. I believe that the Navy has failed very sig- 
nificantly in not making proper and adequate employment of airships. 
There is a lot more that can be done. 

Senator Cravez. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. May I ask the admiral a question, Mr. Chairman? 
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Senator Cuavez. Surely. 

Senator Jorpan. You speak of airships as blimps? 

Admiral Rosenpaut. They are lighter-than-air craft. A blimp is 
a nonrigid airship. It is a fabricated envelope whose shape is main- 
tained by air and gas pressure. 

Senator Jorpan. You are speaking of the rigid ships here? 


VALUE OF RIGID AIRSHIPS 


Admiral Rosrnpant. No, I am speaking of the blimps. The rigid 
ships which have frameworks also have very important parts to play 
if they were given an opportunity. 

A big rigic airship going to sea can stay out there for a long period 
of time. li can carry the finest assortment and quantity of electronics 
equipment that can be put into the air. It has abundant room for con- 
tinuous maintenance and overhaul for alert people on watch. If you 
gave it a nuclear powerplant which is very adaptable you could have a 
ship that could go out on station and stay 30 days or more, relieving 
the personnel by sending out new crews, hooking them on with an 
airplane and replenishing their supplies. We have something really 
wonderful, but we don’t seem to want to do anything about it. If we 
want to put a nuclear propelled aircraft in the air before anybody else 
can do it, we could do it very simply by building a rigid airship and 
putting a nuclear plant in it. We could swap the fuel utilization for 
a nuclear plant and in weight come out at least even. We might even 
save some weight by putting in a nuclear plant. What that does in the 
way of stepping up speed, increasing range and capability to stay on 
station is really fantastic. 

USE OF HELIUM 


Senator CnHavez. At the moment you use helium ? 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Yes. We use nothing but helium. 

Senator Cuavez. My interest outside of being interested in the craft 
is also sectional. The Navajo Indians in my State have 1 of the 4 
helium plants in that area. So we would like to take care of the 
Navajos. 

Admiral Rosenpanut. There is an increasing demand for helium for 
many, many things in the atomic energy field as well as elsewhere. 

Senator Cnavez. Thank you. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. General Parks, you may proceed. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. FLOYD L. PARKS, UNITED STATES ARMY 
(RETIRED), EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Parks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Floyd 
L. Parks, and I am a retired lieutenant general of the United States 
Army. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee 
as a witness In connection with the item of $300,000 recommended by 
the President in the budget of the United States Government for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, under the title “National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Ar my.” 

I am here representing the National Rifle Association of America in 
my capacity as executive . director of that organization, a position which 
I have held since my retirement from the Army in February of 1956, 
after more than 38 years of service. 1 also am a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

The National Rifle Association is a nonprofit organization of more 
than 300,000 individual members and_ 8,000 affiliated membership or- 
ganizations. It was chartered in 1871 and its primary objective is 
“to educate and train citizens of good repute in the safe and efficient 
handling of small arms” as a public service and as a contribution to 
the national defense. The National Rifle Association cooperates with 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice on an inte- 
grated program of civilian marksmanship training conducted for the 
purpose of maintaining the American tradition of individual marks- 
manship. 

It is unfortunate that some people have the idea that this appropri- 
ation is a “give-away program” for a few individuals to participate in 
a useless and frivolous activ ity. It also is unfortunate that some people 
believe that the rifle is no longer of enough importance to make marks- 
manship training for civilians a legitimate defense activity. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. These people do not have a true 
understanding of the program of the National Board for the Promo- 


tion of Rifle Practice or the importance of marksmanship training to 
the defense of our Nation. 


VALUE OF MARKSMANSHIP TRAINING 


Marksmanship training is an essential element of readiness for com- 
bat. The crying need in each of our wars has been a demand for 
better individual marksmanship. The development of new weapons 
has increased, rather than diminished, the need for the individual 
soldier to rely upon the weapon with which he is armed personally 
and his own skill in using it. The ability to “hit the mark” cannot be 
acquired in a few hours of intensive tr aining. It requires gradual 
training under competent instruction and, once acquired, must. be 
practic ed if it is to be maintained. 

To be ready for combat, the Armed Forces must be prepared for a 
general mobilization which involves the induction of millions of ci- 
vilians. The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice is 
responsible for the encouragement of rifle marksmanship among those 
civilians eligible for military service in case of war. It is primarily a 
volunteer program sparked by a spirit of patriotism and conducted 
by thousands of loyal members of the National Rifle Association who 
give of their time and their efforts to teach marksmanship to those 
civilians who are liable for military service. 


SUPPORT FOR APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The National Rifle Association requests that you approve for this 
item, $300,000, the full amount of the budget estimate, which will 
provide administrative and operating expenses, including $57,000 for 
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a portion of the travel expenses of civilians from the various States 
to Camp Perry. The shooting events held each year at Camp Perry 
make it the mecca of all marksmen. It is the only place in America 
at which the professional soldier, the citizen soldier, and the civilian 
can mingle freely to exchange ideas on marksmanship to help each 
other to improve themselves in the art of shooting the basic military 
weapons. The rifle and piston matches are the testing ground of the 
marksman, and of the weapon, and of the ammunition which he uses. 
It is the function of the small arms training schools to produce in- 
structors in marksmanship. It is the function of the national board 
to make it possible for these instructors to pass on to others in their 
home communities the knowledge of marksmanship which they have 
acquired. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


During recent years, ammunition for the program has been fur- 
nished, on a nonreimbursable basis, by agencies of the Department of 
Defense. This year, for the first time section 631 of H. R. 12738 
limits the authority to surplus ammunition. We believe that the in- 
sertion of the world “surplus” in this general provision seriously 
jeopardizes the entire program and we earnestly urge you to recom- 
mend and assertively support its elimination. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the officers and members of 
the National Rifle Association of America sincerely believe that the 
marksmanship training program for the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice is a vital part of our national defense. 
We believe that the activity is economical for the Government and 
that the results obtained are far greater in value than the funds 
expended. We urge you to recommend approval of the appropriation 
of $300,000 and the implementing provision in section 631, without 
the word “surplus” so that this vital program of marksmanship 
training for civilians may continue to help to prepare them for the 
defense of our country if needed. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your time and attention. 

Senator Cuavez. May I say, General, that this particular item is 
of great interest to the chairman of the full committee, Senator 
Hayden. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It has been one of his pets for many, many years, 
and I think the committee appreciates the importance of this program. 


HOUSE ACTION 


May I ask, what did the House do with reference to the budget 
recommendation ? 

General Parks. They approved the full amount of $300,000 but 
the insertion of the word “surplus” before the word “ammunition” 
is the thing. It is a technical term when applied across the river. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. We have had this item before us 
during these hearings and the information is that if they had no 
surplus it was their purpose with some of this money, if it is provided 
by Congress, to purchase some ammunition to carry out your program. 

General Parks. The particular items which they had not in stock. 

Senator Cuavez. That is correct. 

Thank you very much, General. 
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Senator Cuavez. Mr. Porter is the next witness. I wish you would 
insert your statement in the record and brief us generally on the 
program. You wish to talk to the same subject ? 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF IRVINE C. PORTER, VICE PRESIDENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Porter. Senator, I thought perhaps I might be more specific 
if I go through the statement. If you would rather I not, I would be 

lad to discuss the technicalities before the committee. I have dis- 
cussed that in this particular statement. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Irvine 
C. Porter. I appreciate very much being allotted the time to appear 
before this distinguished committee in support of an amendment which 
has been proposed in line 15, at page 44, of H. R. 12738, covering the 
appropriations of the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1959. 
In order to identify myself for the benefit of the members of the 
committee, it should be stated for the record that I appear in several 
capacities. First, as a civilian member of the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, representing the country at large, and 
second, as vice president of the National Rifle Association of which 
General Parks, from whom you have just heard, is the executive 
director. I reside in Alabama and practice law in Birmingham. I 
have flown to Washington this morning specifically for the purpose of 
urging this committee, with all the sincerity at my command, to 
recommend to the Senate the adoption of the amendment now before 
your committee. 

The amendment in question strikes out the word “surplus” as it ap- 
pears in line 15 on page 44 of H. R. 12738 and inserts after the word 
“ammunition” the clause “from stock or which has been procured for 


the purpose,” and thus making the paragraph in question on page 44 
of H. R. 12738 read as follows: 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Gentlemen, let me interject here that this is really the important 
issue, and that is why we have made this appearance before the com- 
mittee. We urge that this section actually te enacted as it would ap- 
pear here in this draft. 


Section 631. During the current fiscal year the Secretary of Defense shall, 
upon requisition of the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice and with- 
out reimbursement, transfer from agencies of the Department of Defense to the 
Board ammunition from stock or which has been procured for the purpose. 

It has been my pleasure to appear before this committee on 1 or 2 
prior occasions urging a more vigorous support of the marksmanship 
training program of the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice and, as a member of this Board, I am delighted to say that we have 
always found the members of this committee most helpful and 
interested in furthering the objectives of this particular congressional 
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agency. The members of this committee in the past several years 
have endorsed and recommended to the Senate, and the Senate has 
passed, every reasonable request for funds which has come from this 
Board. I do not believe, therefore, that those of us who serve on this 
Board will be disappointed this year in the action which this committee 
will take on the amendment now before you. Neither do I believe that 
it is necessary to review in detail the history or objectives of. this 
Board in view of the long experience of the members of this committee. 
In my statement before ‘this committee on this same subject in 1955, I 
did remark that this Board was created by Congress more than 50 
years ago and charged with— 

The encouragement of rifle practice throughout the United States, particularly 
in the direction of qualifying as finished marksmen those individuals who may 
be called upon to serve in time of war. 

I also remarked that nearly 65 percent of the request in fiscal year 
1956 was for ammunition and that no person could hope to become 
efficient in the use of the service weapon unless he fired it with live 
ammunition under competent instruction and on properly operated 
ranges, and that without ammunition the weapons, the instructors, 
and the ranges were useless, 


HOUSE ACTION 


With the help and persistence of this committee and of many vocal 
members of the NBPRP. the ammunition problem was solved to a 
fairly reasonable degree during fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. It 
was, therefore, quite shocking and disappointing to me, as a civilian 
member of this Board, to learn that the House over the vigorous 
objections of certain Board members and against the recommendations 
of the President, the Secretary of Defense, and all others interested 
in furthering the objectives of the Board, inserted the word “surplus” 
immediately preceding the word “ammunition” as it appeared in 
line 15 on page 44 of the Defense Department appropriations bill 
(H. R. 12738). 

Whether the House, or its respective committees, were fully aware 
of what this apparently innocuous change in wording would do to 
the program and activities of the NBPRP I do not know. I would 
prefer to think that it was a mere oversight or inadvertence, rather 
than a deliberate attempt to completely sabotage the program of one 
of the most needed and essential activities in the proper defense of 
our country. However, be that it it may, the results of this simple 
change in wording are now crystal clear. 


AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


The Hon. Hugh Milton IT, who not only is the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army but also the President of the NBPRP, has recently 
appeared before this committee and spelled out the ammunition re- 
quirements of the Board for fiscal year 1959. These requirements 
are as follows: 


Caliber : Number of rounds 
Te ot ah ss NN Ee oe aca ike id wie __...... 25, 000, 000 
30 M- _ CNSIREISE ites ia ol Fete ae 1, 500, 000 
80. M-2..... see Ea BEES. bate he Sone SSS 6, 000, 000 
Rr ek a Se Si a a eae 10, 000 
| = 


UO i ote st ipl i cep ec i dc ah acc iadaaia ae bat pg ate nis 1, 000, 000 
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Of the items listed above, I call to pom attention in particular, 
gentlemen, the 25 million rounds of .22-caliber ammunition. It is 
now known that none of this emetnalataes falls within the category 
of “surplus ammunition” as used in section 631 of the general pro- 
visions of the Defense Department appropriations bill CH. R. 12738). 
Therefore, if the Secretary of Defense is limited to furnishing this 
type of ammunition to the Board on a nonreimbursable basis “from 
a nonexistent source of supply, the entire .22-caliber program of the 
Board stands in jeopardy. This is the segment of the Board’s pro- 
gram which deals primarily with the younger pre-induction-age 
group. There are more than 110,000 young men actively engaged in 
this training now. 

Senator CHavez. They come from local communities and high 
schools? 

Mr. Porrer. That is right. Those are the records that Secretary 
Milton actually left with you. They come directly from the Board 
records. 

Senator Cuavez. That is correct. 


TOTAL AFFILIATED CLUBS 





Mr. Porrer. The number of affiliated clubs may exceed 3,400. If 
the wording as passed by the House is permitted to remain unchanged, 
this rapidly expanding portion of the Board’s program may come to 
a devastating halt. The effect on the .30-caliber and .45- caliber pro- 
gram 1s likew ise crippling, since the Defense Department has no such 
ammunition that can be classified as “surplus” outside of war reserve. 
Thus, gentlemen, in the short span of 3 budget years, and after a tre- 
mendously improved and expanding program, by the insertion of one 
simple and rather inoffensive word in section 631 of the general pro- 
visions of the Department of Defense appropriation bill (H. R. 127388), 
the civilian members of the NBPRP find that there again exists the 
possibility that ammunition, the most vitally needed item to properly 
carry out its objectives, may not be provided and that all the fine 
weapons, ranges, and instructors which exist in considerable abund- 
ance in this country may again lie idle until this dilemma can be prop- 
erly corrected. 
ALTERNATIVE METHOD 


There is, of course, another method by which the ammunition prob- 
lem of the board can be solved, and that is to provide funds for the 
procurement by the board, itself, of the ammunition needed to carry 
out its program. While it is my personal belief that the number of 
young men being trained by the board in the pre-induction-age group 
should be 10 or 20 times lar ger than the 110,000 figure just quoted, and 
therefore the ammunition “request 10 or 20 times lar ger, the board, 
in presenting its budget requests, has attempted to be conservative 
and realistic in its approach to the problem of expansion and growth. 
Its activities have grown steadily during the last 3 years and should be 
encouraged to continue in that manner. It is anything but encourag- 
ing to board members to be required each year to renew a battle 
over ammunition requirements to support and expand this important 
part of our national defense system. 

Senator, let me interject at this point, if you recall in 1955 General 
Edson and I appeared before your committee, and we believe that at 
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that time, and the Senator thought at that time, that we had solved 
this ammunition issue. Again I say it is a little difficult to feel that 
we have to come back here and battle that business out every year 
when it ought to be a foregone conclusion that the ammunition would 
be furnished in the amounts needed to run that board. I certainly 
hope, therefore, that this committee and each of its members will 
unanimously recommend the adoption of the proposed amendment 
now under consideration and will actively support it on the Senate 
floor. I hope, too, that this committee will make it a point to in- 
struct the Senate members of the conference committee on H. R. 
12738 that this is the year when the wording of the amendment now 
before the committee must be accepted or, in the alternative, that ade- 
quate funds must be provided for the NBPRP itself to fully and com- 
pletely meet the ammunition requirements budgeted for ‘fiscal year 
1959 without any change or reduction in any of its other budget items. 

No other reference to other budgeted requirements of this board for 
fiscal year 1959 has been made in this particular statement because the 
scope of the amendment actually before the committee seems to confine 
itself purely to the ammunition problem. Nor does there appears to 
be any doubt in anyone’s mind about the propriety of the $300,000 
requested by the board for fiscal year 1959, which the House has 
already approved and passed. Therefore, I submit and urge that the 
request of the NBPRP for fiscal year 1959 in the full amount of 
$300,000, as well as the amendment of section 631 of the general provi- 
sions of the Department of Defense budget, now under consideration, 
which amendment, in my opinion, will solve the board’s ammunition 
problem at least for fiscal year 1959, should be heartily endorsed and 
approved by this committee and recommended to the Senate for its 
final approval and adoption. 

Thank you again for your patience and indulgence on this occasion. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Porter, I have been notified that Senator 
Hayden would like to have you wait until he can get down. He is 
busy on the floor at the moment. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. Will you beso kind as to wait? 

Mr. Porter. I would be delighted. 

Senator Cravez. The next witness is John T. Carlton, executive 
director of the Reserve Officers Association. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN T. CARLTON, USAR, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Colonel Caruton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Colonel Caruron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we desire to thank you for the opportunity to present our views 
regarding appropriations for our Reserve forces. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, we would like to place in the 
record a full statement on this subject, and to include a resolution 
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adopted by our national convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 27, 1958. 

Senator Cuavez. It may be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, we in the Reserve Officers Association, have followed with a 
great deal of interest—and, I must confess, some trepidation—the development 
of the record by this committee on questions relating to national security. 

You have presided over a professional debate on questions relating to modern 
military requirements, and you have heard strangely conflicting prophecies as 
to what modern warfare may levy upon the American citizen. 

May I say humbly to members of this committee that we, as citizens as well 
as Reserve officers, are grateful for the mature skill and wisdom applied by 
you in eliciting from the professional military witnesses the record of testimony 
which is before us, that is, before the Congress and the American people. 

We perceive a great lesson in the record of hearings on the Defense appro- 
priations bill, in which you have brought into the open the opposing schools— 
those who can foresee limited war with conventional weapons, pitted against 
those who envision only all-out intercontinental war with long-range nuclear 
missiles. That lesson is that the future is so beclouded as to security demands, 
we would be foolhardy indeed to abandon our traditional concepts and place 
our whole reliance in a system whose proven effectiveness yet is to emerge from 
the mists of the future. 

It may be recalled that within recent years, one of your colleagues in the 
Congress in reviewing suggestions that he offer for the Presidency of the United 
States remarked that he received the suggestion with a great sense of unworthi- 
ness and humility, based upon his lifelong deep respect for the Presidency. 
But he added: 

“However, when I note the qualifications of the candidates already running, 
and view the basis upon which they recommend themselves, I find my native 
humility rapidly diminishing.” 

Mr. Chairman, the ROA deigns to offer its own contribution to the formula 
for national security. We offer our recommendations in a greater sense of con- 
fidence, because we note the conflicting views among our highest military author- 
ities and experts; and also because, our view apparently is in accord with those 
of this committee of dedicated, patriotic lawmakers who have seen the military 
experts come and go, and who, in our opinion, have exhibited superior judgment 
in many military issues. 

First, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ROA sides with our 
military leaders who view as most likely a requirement to meet limited warfare 
challenges and thus believe we must maintain a powerful, in-balance force of all 
the services to meet such a challenge. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, we agree with our first President, General Washing- 
ton—as has every other President since that day agreed with him—that national 
policy must call for a powerful citizen force, trained and equipped, in support 
of a relatively small standing force. 

Third, we protest as dangerous the continual whittling away of our Reserve 
strength, which should be continually bolstered, not diminished. 

And fourth, we discard as foolhardy and preposterous the suggestion that 
because the development of new weapons systems continues, the Reserves should 
be allowed to wither away and our Nation rely in the future upon an all-pro- 
fessional force. 

We are appearing, therefore, to request the restoration of all the Reserve 
training programs to the 1958 budget level, and an increase of funds to restore 
to the Reserve training program those capable, qualified Reserve officers who 
were capriciously removed therefrom during the past 2 years. 

We are asking this program for the Reserves: 

Army: $234.260 million instead of $205.206 million. 
Navy : $91.363 million instead of $90.980 million. 

Air Force: $58.3 million instead of $53.8 million. 
Marines: $23.960 million instead of $23.760 million. 

The Congress already has restored the Coast Guard Reserve training pro- 
gram to its full level, costing $15 million. 

We believe that a substantial strengthening of the Reserve training program 
in all services is indicated by challenges of the day. 
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Some seek to assure us that there will be no diminution of the Reserve 
program. But, Mr. Chairman, here is an example of what is happening: 

In 1955, we had 207,000 Air Reserve officers in training. During the past 
year this had been reduced to 145,000. Under the program now proposed, and 
underway, this number will be cut to 135,000 next year. 

In the Army, the Reserve forces are being cut back from 10 percent, thus 
dropping 70,000 men who are in varying degrees of readiness. 

In the Navy, we are dropping the Reserve training spaces by 30,000. 

There is a corresponding cut back in the Marine Reserve program. 

We recognize, of course, that the development of tactics and techniques di- 
rectly affects our Reserve forces which must conform to requirements for the 
active duty force. However, we do not believe that our Reserve forces today 
should be forced to change to a push-button war concept which may or may not 
develop 20 years from now. When and if the new weapons are available so that 
they can be placed in the hands of our Reserve forces and new training and 
techniques are developed which must be used in handling such weapons, we 
should then change the organization of our Reserves. 

We realize in this highly technical world in which we are living that the serv- 
ices should be placing more emphasis on producing more officers and enlisted men 
with technical and scientific backgrounds. When these new weapons are fully 
developed and ready for employment, then will be the need for men trained in 
their use. 

In 1955 when the Congress enacted the Armed Forces Reserve Act—the first law 
in the history of this country to provide for a procurement source for enlisted per- 
sonnel—it appeared the Reserve problem had been solved. You will recall that 
it took almost 2 years to give the public an understanding of this Jaw. When 
the young men of America, as well as the fathers and mothers, understood what 
this meant the enlistments became so large that on May 10, 1957, the Army and 
the other services stopped further enlistments under the provisions of this law. 
To us this was one of the most tragic mistakes which could have been made. Con- 
gress was willing to appropriate additional funds to see that this program con- 
tinued. The Defense Department, instead of recognizing this and asking for such 
additional funds, took the path of least resistance and permitted this program 
to more or less die on the vine. Since that time it has been a “turn off” and “turn 
on” policy. 

It also will be recalled that in the 1955 testimony on the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act, the Department of Defense witnesses outlined the progressive buildup 
of the Reserves. Instead of following them with such a plan, the Defense De- 
partment has instead reduced in the proposed appropriation for 1959 the measly 
amount allocated to the Reserves for the fiscal year 1958. 

We sincerely believe that the absolute minimum for the Army Reserves for 
fiscal year 1959 should be an appropriation sufficient to support a National Guard 
of 400,000 and an Army Reserve of 300,000 on a drill pay status. Therefore, we 
believe that the appropriation of $205,206,000 to provide an Army Reserve of 
270,000 should be increased by $29 million which would increase the overall pro- 
posed appropriation to $234 million for the Army Reserves. Such an increase 
would provide drill pay status for 53,000 officers for fiscal year 1959 instead of the 
50,000 as proposed in the appropriation bill as submitted by the Department of 
Defense and would increase to 247,000 the enlisted men instead of the 220,000 as 
proposed. 

We further believe that additional funds should be allocated to provide drill 
pay for the 22,500 mobilization designees and USAR students. Active duty train- 
ing pay is provided for reservists in this category but no drill pay. 

There are several reasons why we believe such additional funds should be made 
available. In case of an all-out emergency by establishing officer candidate 
schools we can produce second lieutenants rapidly enough to take care of our ex- 
panding army as we train our selective service people. However, we cannot pro- 
duce the training, experience and know-how of the more mature officers who are 
assigned as mobilization designees and as USAR students. The inducement of a 
small amount of drill pay will not only keep the interest of this group but by such 
training these officers will be able to be immediately ordered to extended active 
duty and function in the job to which they are assigned. 

We should also like to point out that most of the ROTC graduates who were 
commissioned during the last year, as well as most of those who will graduate 
this year, are heing placed in the 6 months’ training program and will, when 
they have comnleted this 6 months’ training, be expected to continue their train- 
ing for an additional 714 years. Unfortunately, we do not have the vacancies 
in many of our Reserve units to assign these young officers. In view of this, 
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they certainly should have the opportunity to attend USAR schools as students. 

It is well to point out that a great many experienced combat officers were 
relieved from active duty who had anywhere from 5 to 15 years of Federal active 
duty and due to the fact that there is no unit vacancy to which these officers 
can be assigned, they certainly should be placed where we can take advantage 
of their knowledge and experience, and give them sufficient training so that if 
they are ordered to active duty in an emergency they will have had sufficient 
training to be able to function when needed. 

Another point for consideration is that fact that at various times funds al- 
located for the Reserves or the building of Reserve facilities have been frozen. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, ROA strongly recommends for the considera- 
tion of yeur committee— 

(1) That Navy, Air Force, and Marine appropriations for 1959 be placed 
at no less than for the current year. 

(2) That the present appropriation for the Army Reserve be increased 
from $205,206,000 to $234,260,000. 

(3) That additional funds for the training of 22,500 USAR students and 
mobilization designees be provided in the amount of $6,500,000. 

(4) That the appropriations needed for our Reserve forces be made as 
a separate and distinct appropriation and not be charged to the Defense 
Department. By so doing, we remove the temptation from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to cut the appropriations for the Reserves in order to stay 
within budgetary limitations for the overall Defense establishment. 

(5) That Congress provide by law that the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget does not have the authority to freeze funds which Congress has 
appropriated for certain definite purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and your committee members for 
this privilege of expressing the views of the Reserve Officers Association on the 
proposed appropriation bill. We believe that if you see fit to increase the amount 
of money we have recommended, it will ensure that the Reserves maintain their 
place in the national security picture. 


RESERVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Whereas this country was founded on the theory that the security of the 
country should be based on an adequate Regular force and a large, organized 
Reserve ; and 

Whereas this association has maintained, and was supported by members of 
the Defense Establishment in its testimony on the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
that as the Regular services were reduced in strength the Reserve strength should 
be correspondingly increased ; and 

Whereas the Defense Department within the past year has more or less adopted 
a policy that as the Regular services decrease in strength the Reserve strength 
should also be decreased ; and 

Whereas it would appear that the present thinking in the Defense Establish- 
ment is to further decrease the Reserve strength by their failure to request suffi- 
cient appropriations to enable the Reserves to properly function ; and 

Whereas the Director of the Bureau of the Budget at certain times has seen 
fit to freeze Reserve appropriations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Reserve Officers Association of the United States in 32d annual 
convention assembled at Atlantic City, N. J., this 27th day of June 1958, That— 

(1) All money appropriated for the Reserve programs be a separate and dis- 
tinct appropriation ; 

(2) Congress recapture the powers it gave to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget which permit him to freeze funds; and deny to the Secretary of 
Defense and the respective service Secretaries the power to divert funds appro- 
priated for the Reserve programs to other purposes ; 

(3) The Reserve appropriations for the fiscal year 1959 be increased a mini- 
mum of 10 percent over the amount requested by the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1959. 

(Approved by the National Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., June 27, 1958.) 


SUPPORT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Colonel Cartron. We wholeheartedly concur in the action taken by 
the House in supplying sufficient funds so that our Army Reserve 
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may maintain a strength of 300,000 in pay status and 400,000 in the 
National Guard. We are in full accord with the action of the House 
in supplying additional funds to maintain our active-duty forces. 

We had further recommended to the House that the 10-percent cut 
in the Navy, Marine, and Air Force Reserves appropriations be re- 
stored and also recommended that an additional $6,500,000 be appro- 
priated for the Army Reserve in order that the 22,500 USAR students 
and mobilization designees be placed on a pay status. Reservists in 
this category were on a pay status until a year ago. 

In case of an all-out mobilization, officer candidate schools could 
be established, and junior officers could be produced as rapidly as the 
selective-service inductees could be trained. However, the knowledge, 
experience, and maturity of these high-ranking officers cannot be 
reproduced. It is essential that they remain active and be available 
in case of an emergency. We hope that the Senate will see fit to 
restore the necessary amounts in these categories. 


MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 





























We are in the midst of a crisis today which brings home clearly the 
folly of heedless cutbacks in the Reserve program. Everyone in the 
Government from the President down recognizes the inherent dangers 
in the Middle East situation. If it becomes necessary to call back to 
duty reservists to meet any crisis, national security will suffer because 
we have neglected Reserve training, and driven reservists out of the 
program by policies discouraging rather than encouraging their par- 
ticipation. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hayden, Mr. Porter has been waiting for your return. 

Senator Haypen. I am very glad to know that Mr. Porter has made 
his statement. I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hayven. I read the amendment. I think that it is in line 
with what we will try to do. 

General Parks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Porter. Is there any other information you would like us to 
submit at this time? If so we would be very glad to do it or have it 
done. 

Senator Cuavez. If your testimony this year has been like others, 
I think it is quite adequate. I think it has been practically identical 
as to what it was in 1957 and 1958. 


RIFLE PRACTICE AMMUNITION 





Mr. Porter. Senator, may I say what I did a little while ago to 
Senator Hayden. You will recall in 1955 General Edson and I - 
peared before the subcommittee hearing that you all held, and frankly 
T am bound to say as a civilian member of the National Board at that 
time I thought we had solved this ammunition problem so that we 
would not have to maintain a running battle on the subject. 

Senator Haypen. I was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Porter. I certainly hope this year that the Senate will insist 
that in this conference committee the verbiage of 631 as you have pro- 
posed be amended here must be enacted, period, and just battle it 
out with the House conferees on that subject. I think we ought to 
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get this ammunition business solved. If you do not have the ammuni- 
tion we might as well fold up that Board and quit attempting to op- 
erate. It seems to me that it is the essence of the entire matter. From 
the civilian standpoint I think it is just terrible that we have to con- 
tinue to maintain a running battle every year on this subject. I cer- 
tainly hope the committee will issue an order along that point. 

Senator Haypen. The program was established shortly after the 
First World War and then, after the Second World War, it was 
abandoned for a time. The lesson we learned in the Second World 
War is that it is a highly important program that should be carried on. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

General Parks, I think this amendment will cure it, if we can get 
it enacted into law. 

Senator Haypen. We shall try our best. 

General Parks. Senator, may I invite you to come to the national 
matches this summer? 

NATIONAL GUARD TEAMS 


Senator Haypen. I do not know whether I can. I would like to 
inquire as to how many National Guard teams attended last year. 

General Parks. Last year we had 45, think. We have 48 rifle teams 
signed to come now. 

Senator Haypen. That is the next thing I was going to ask. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. I think there are 42 pistol teams, but I 
will put that in the record. I know there are 48 rifle teams scheduled 
to come this year. 

Senator Haypen. That sounds like old times again. 

General Parks. Yes, sir; it is like old times. 


EXPANSION OF CIVILIAN ASPECT 


Mr. Porter. Senator, we are expanding the civilian aspect, as well. 
There were 26 civilian State teams represented last year, and it is 
anticipated that there would be 10 or 12 more this year. 

Senator Hayven. The net result is that you send back to their 
States and their homes men who are qualified to instruct others in 
handling a rifle. 

Mr. Porrer. That is exactly right. 

Senator Haypen. Regardless of sputniks and regardless of guided 
missiles, you end wars by having men on the ground with guns in their 
hands. That is how you bring war to an end. There is no other way 
in the world, no matter what kind of conflict you are in, to settle a war. 

Senator Cuavez. Our marines that landed in the Middle East had 
a rifle in their hands. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Porrer. Senator, we certainly appreciate your interest in this 
matter, and we will help you any way that we can, if you will cali 
on us. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record we will insert the state- 
ment of Representative LeRoy Anderson, of Montana, who is presi- 
dent of the Senior Reserve Commanders Association of the Army of 
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the United States, and a major general in the Active Army Reserve. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LERoy ANDERSON 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity of 
testifying before your committee in connection with the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill for 1959. 

I am appearing as president of the Senior Reserve Commanders Association of 
the Army of the United States. That association includes in its membership the 
commanding general and top-ranking officers of Army Reserve general-officer 
commands, including the general officers and chiefs of staff of the 25 Reserve 
divisions presently organized throughout the United States. 

We ask that you support the House action in raising the budget requests to a 
figure that will support a Reserve of 300,000, a National Guard of 400,000, and 
an Active Army of 900,000. 

We had a total of 299,377 in units and a 6-month training on June 3, 1957. 
This figure was reduced during the next 6 months by 22,000 officer reservists at- 
tending United States Army Reserve schools and by mobilization designees who 
were taken off the payroll to make room for the enlisted reservists required to 
bring our units to desired strengths, and by the limitations imposed on Reserve 
recruiting. 

For these reasons, at the end of calendar year 1957, our strength was down to 
242.000. Figures for calendar year 1958, when we had a chance to recruit re- 
turning obligors, are, according to figures presented in open hearings before 
your committee, as follows: 

January 31, 252,000; February 26, 266,000; March 31, 273,000; April 30, 
280,000 ; May 30, 285,000 (estimated). 

If we are given the funds and authorization to do so, the Reserve can be at 
a strength of 300,000, inclusive of trainees, by August or September 1958. Were 
we to reassign those officers who were arbitrarily cut off the payroll to make 
room for more enlisted men, we would be at 302,000 today. 

I feel that $222,699,000 is the minimum requirement to enable the Army Reserve 
to support the total figure of 300,000, which is the lowest figure that will permit 
us to maintain our units at required strengths. It is my understanding that a 
basic budget of $185 million was intended to cover the President’s budget strength 
of 270,000 overall; that the House Committee on Appropriations showed an addi- 
tional $17,499,000 to be necessary for the 300,000 strength; that the Bureau of 
Budget approved an additional $9,500,000 because of the recently authorized pay 
raise; and that the Bureau of the Budget also approved $10,700,000 for 2 unan- 
ticipated deficiencies. These figures total, as mentioned before, $222,699,000. 

The Army Reserve can maintain any strength figure the Congress and the 
Pentagon is willing to support. If the money is appropriated for fiscal year 1959, 
we can be pushing the 300,000 figure every month of the year and still be unable 
to accommodate all the returning 2-year obligors. 

We, in the Reserve, would very much like to see some language written into 
the appropriations bill which would require the Pentagon to carry out the intent 
of Congress to have a 300,000-man Reserve and which would prevent the Bureau 
of the Budget, or other executive agency, from making arbitrary cuts in funds 
and strengths. 

At the recent annual meeting of our association, we adopted a resolution on this 
subject which I respectfully request be made a matter of record at this point. 
Thank you for your courtesy. 





























































“SENIOR RESERVE COMMANDERS 





ASSOCIATION, ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 





“DRAFT RESOLUTION 





“To the honorable Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States and to the Appropriations and Armed Services Committee 
of the Congress: 

“Whereas the authorized strengths of the Army Reserve will have to be re- 
duced from 300,000 to 270,000, of the Army National Guard from 400,000 to 
360,000, and the Active Army from 925,000 to 870,000 unless more money is ap- 
propriated to the Department of the Army than was requested in the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1959, and 
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“Whereas strong ground forces are essential to an adequate posture of defense 
as a deterrent to war and a strong Army is vital to the Nation’s capability of 
successfully fighting either a limited war or a general war, and 

“Whereas reductions in the strengths of the Army and of its civilian com- 
ponents will seriously threaten the success of the Army in performing these de- 
fense missions, and 

“Whereas the paid drill strength of the Army Reserve on June 30, 1957, was 
299,377 in units and on 6-months training, was 280,000 on April 30, 1958 (after 
eliminating 22,000 officer mobilization designees and reservists attending USAR 
schools to make room for enlisted reservists required to bring units to desired 
strength) and at present rates of growth will again be at 300,000 in July 
1958, and 

“Whereas the Congress has authorized Army strength to be maintained at 
300,000 for the Reserve, 400,000 for the National Guard, and 925,000 for the 
Active Army, and 

“Whereas the Army Reserve can maintain any figure the Congress and the 
Pentagon is willing to support, and 

“Whereas there is concern that even though Congress appropriates adequate 
funds to maintain present strengths the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget will not utilize the funds provided and will reduce the strength 
of the Army in violation of the expressed will of Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senior Reserve Commanders Association of the United States 
Army in annual convention assembled at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., on May 
15, 1958, That the Congress be urged to appropriate funds safficient to support 
the Army Reserve at a strength of 300,000, the National Guard at 400,000, and 
the Active Army at 925,000, and 

Be it further Resolved, that language be included in the bill appropriating the 
above funds that will assure expenditure of the funds and maintenance of the 
present authorized strengths, and 

Be it further Resolved, that legislation such as the Hébert (Louisiana) bill 
be enacted into law which will prevent administrative agencies such as the 
Bureau of the Budget from reversing the expressed will of Congress by impound- 
ing or holding up funds appropriated by Congress for such expressed purposes 
as the construction of armories or the maintenance of Army strengths at author- 
ized levels. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I shall insert a letter 
from Lt. Gen. Walter Weible of the Association of the United States 
Army together with resolutions adopted by the association at its 
annual meeting last fall. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 
November 12, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR CHAvez: Attached are copies of the resolutions adopted by the 
Association of the United States Army at its 1957 annual meeting which was 
held October 28, 29, and 30. Because of their importance to national security and 
to the personnel of the Army, the council of trustees directed me to bring them 
to your notice. Furthermore, the council believed that you would be interested 
in the actions taken by the membership of a voluntary association dedicated to 
national defense. 

Water L. WEIBLE, 
Lieutenant General, United States Army (Retired), 
Executive Vice President 
(For the Council of Trustees). 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Whereas the threat of Communist aggression, particularly of limited war, has 
increased in recent months, and since there is the possibility of outbreaks in 
more than one locality at the same time, and 

Whereas the Army is the dominant force in limited war by virtue of its 
organization, experience, and training, and 

Whereas the increasing danger in a number of areas and the reduction in the 
relative strength of some of our principal allies has placed greater dependence 
on the United States Army, and 

Whereas developments in weaponry demand greater dispersion and mobility, 
with a consequent requirement for more immediately available trained man- 
power, and 

Whereas the more complex weapons and equipment and new tactical doctrine 
impose longer training periods and an expanded school system which require 
more personnel, and 

Whereas the growing burden of training the Army Reserve and the National 
Guard has increased Active Army manpower requirements, and 

Whereas the Army cannot support the Nation’s existing worldwide commit- 
ments, have an adequate strategic reserve, man our air defense, and carry out 
other vital assigned missions with fewer than 1 million men, as has been rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army strongly recommends 
an Active United States Army of not less than 1 million men as advocated by 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff on February 5, 1957, in testimony 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, and that such steps as may be within the means of the associa- 
tion be taken to publicize nationally the need for such a force. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


Whereas the United States is committed to support friendly nations in a 
number of areas where no United States Army forces are now located; and 

Whereas withdrawal and reduction of United States Army forces from and in 
critical areas requires the existence of a larger mobile striking force than ever 
before ; and 

Whereas recent experience in Korea has proven again that the striking force 
must be of sufficient size to operate successfully until adequate reinforcements 
arrive ; and 

Whereas the Kremlin respects only effective forces in being which are capable 
of employment at the required place quickly: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army, as one of its pri- 
mary goals, urge the Congress of the United States to appropriate for, and the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Department of the Army, to 
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organize a four-division, full-strength, highly mobile striking force within the 
strategic Reserve. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


Whereas Communist tactics in creeping aggression can be countered only by 
the help of an immediately available airlift that can move quickly two Army 
divisions to any trouble spot; and 

Whereas there are not sufficient long-range transport aircraft within all the 
forces to move and support one division ; and 

Whereas upon the outbreak of war existing long-range transport aircraft is 
not adequate to meet the most urgent requirements ; and 

Whereas because of the multiplicity of demands in war, the Army must be 
given a guaranteed priority for the use of aircraft to move two divisions at 
once: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army use all the means 
at its disposal to publicize the necessity for procurement of sufficient long-range 
airlift to move immediately and to support thereafter two divisions of the mobile 
striking force under a guaranteed priority for Army use. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 


Whereas the citizen soldier has been the bulwark of the Armed Forces in all 
of the Nation’s wars, and continues to be essential to our future security; and 

Whereas implementation of certain recent policies and procedures—of the 
Department of Defense—have militated seriously against the effectiveness of 
the citizen soldier enrolled in the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve; 
and 

Whereas the esprit of civilian component officers of long experience is being 
impaired, and the esprit of the future officer corps is being placed in potential 
jeopardy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army support all pro- 
posals that will recognize the vital importance of the Army National Guard and 
the Army Reserve to the Nation’s defenses. 


RESOLUTION No. 5 


Whereas the implementation of certain recent policies and procedures have 
seriously impaired the morale of the active and Reserve personnel, and 

Whereas the esprit of future members of the Army is being placed in potential 
jeopardy thereby: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army impress upon the 
Congress of the United States and officials of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment the necessity for the establishment of provisions to protect active and 
reserve personnel against arbitrary forceouts and other breaking of faith with 
their unwritten service contracts, subject only to faithful and competent service. 


RESOLUTION No. 6 


Whereas weight and range limitation on Army aircraft and missiles denies 
the Army the full fruits of technological advances ; and 

Whereas these limitations are arbitrury because they apply only to the Army; 
and 

Whereas since the Department of Defense has admitted that these limitations 
would not apply in war, these restrictions impose an intolerable prohibition upon 
the Army’s training and preparation for war ; and 

Whereas these limitations deny to the Nation the developments which the 
Army could contribute in these fields; and 

Whereas no service should be denied the weapons and equipment it needs to 
further the accomplishments of its mission, and since the depth of the battlefield 
in modern warfare is such that present weight and range limitations are inade- 
quate for the Army to fight at its full effectiveness ; and 

Whereas the aircraft essential to modern ground forces are of prime importance 
only to the Army: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army use all reasonable 
means to persuade the Department of Defense and other involved departments 
of the Government to revise upward the weight and range restrictions on Army 
aircraft and missiles. 
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RESOLUTION No. 7 


Whereas national security in the atomic age demands the adoption of a pay 
System that meets the requirements of present conditions; and 

Whereas modern warfare requires a higher degree of leadership and technical 
skill than ever before ; and 

Whereas all of the Armed Forces are suffering serious losses of leaders and 
skilled personnel because of the relatively low wages and benefits paid to military 
personnel ; and 

Whereas the competition for leaders and skilled technicians is at an alltime 
high; and 

Whereas the turnover in personnel within the services is costly, not only in 
dollars, but in the efficiency of our fighting forces and the administration of other 
activities ; and 

Whereas with high turnover more combat-effective personnel are detached to 
train replacements ; and 

Whereas compensation to military personnel and to Department of Army 
civilians has fallen far behind the rise in cost of living and the compensation in 
the civilian community for similar work and responsibility: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army wholeheartedly 
support the prompt passage of proposed legislation implementing the recom- 
mendations in the Cordiner report on compensation in the Armed Services: be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished all Members of the 
Congress of the United States. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 


Whereas no evidence has been presented to prove that a single service or a 
single Chief of Staff will promote efficiency and economy; and 

Whereas a single service would stifle initiative and competition, lower esprit, 
and, possibly, deprive Congress and the public of full information on the status 
of our military defense ; and 

Whereas it is essential in the national interest that the duly appointed heads 
of each of the services have equal opportunity to present their views before the 
highest executive and legislative authorities of the Federal Government: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army actively supports 
maintenance of the separate identity of the services, including the assurance 
that all shall have parity of expression of their views in the highest executive 
and legislative councils of the Federal Government. 


RESOLUTION No. 9 


Whereas the armed services exchanges have since 1895 served as an integral 
part of military life ; and 

Whereas the exchange privilege is an attribute of membership in military serv- 
ice, and the exchange is known to be an essential factor in the maintenance of 
high troop morale; and 

Whereas the armed services exchanges are essential to the military family in 
that they provide a convenient source where they may purchase merchandising 
service at uniformly low prices; and 

Whereas certain groups are continually seeking to reduce exchanges insofar 
as the merchandise and services they are permitted to supply and perform; and 

Whereas these attacks have in the past succeeded in appreciably reducing the 
benefit of the exchange to members of the Armed Forces, with consequent dam- 
age to morale: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the United States Army deplores the attacks 
made against exchanges which, it believes, are based on erroneous assumption 
that these exchanges are competing unfairly with private enterprise; that ex- 
changes be permitted to operate from the point of view that the merchandise and 
services they offer are based on the needs of the service family and not upon the 
dictates of these vocal critics: that, the Congress be requested to take whatever 
measures are necessary to insure the maintenance of an exchange system which 
will provide maximum essential merchandise and services for the serviceman 
and his dependents, and that a copy of this resolution be submitted to each 
Member of Congress. 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ScHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH H. HUSSEY, M. D., DEAN 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Dr. Hussey, you may insert your statement in the : 
record and highlight it. 
Dr. Hussey. Thank you, sir. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION RE: APPROPRIATION FOR 
Mivirary DEPENDENTS MEDICAL Care Act oF 1956, By Huen H. Hussey, M. D. 


Iam Dr. Hugh H. Hussey, of Washington, D. C., dean of Georgetown Univer- 
sity Medical School. I am appearing here today as a member of the board of 
trustees of the American Medical Association to discuss the medical-care pro- 
gram for the dependents of members of the uniformed services. Since the in- 
ception of the program, I have been a member of the Department of Defense 
Dependents’ Medical Care Advisory Committee. 

As passed by the House of Representatives, section 633 of H. R. 12738, 85th 
Congress, the Department of Defense appropriation bill, contains a ceiling on 
expenditures which we feel could destroy the medicare program. It appears 
from the printed hearings of the House Appropriations Committee that the in- 
clusion of this section was recommended in an effort to force the Defense De- 
partment to care for more dependents in miiltary medical facilities where, the 
committee stated, the cost would be considerably less than in civilian facilities. 
Later in this testimony we shall point out that it has not been established that 
military dependent medical care can be provided more reasonably than civilian 
care. 

Officers in charge of medicare have concluded that administering the program 
under the present language of the appropriations bill would be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. In any event, they report that the inclusion of the sec- 
tion would necessitate many major reductions in the benefits now offered to the 
thousands of dependents who live too far away from military bases to be cared 
for in military facilities. 

As developed in the hearings, before Public Law 569, 84th Congress, was 
enacted, 40 percent of dependents were not receiving any form of medical care 
provided by the Government through the military program. Under the old 
program, therefore, there was a great disparity in the medical services being 
obtained by dependents of the members of the various uniformed services— 
indeed, even among dependents of members of the same service. 

It was pointed out by representatives of the Department of Defense that 
this disparity in benefits contributed to the expensive and rapid turnover of 
trained personnel in the uniformed services. Recognizing this problem, Con- 
gress stated in Public Law 569 that “the purpose of this act is_to create and 
maintain high morale throughout the uniformed services by providing an im- 
proved and uniform program of medical care for members of the uniformed 
services and their dependents.” This comimttee has been advised by the De- 
partment of Defense that, to date, Public Law 569 has achieved its purpose, 
and the medicare program has brought about a definite improvement in the 
morale of all uniformed personnel, particularly those who are married. 

With some exception the American Medical Association has been pleased, 
in general, with the way the Medicare program has progressed since it began. 
We believe the program has been successful, in large measure, because repre- 
sentatives of the Armed Forces and the medical profession have cooperated 
closely and because dependents of service personnel have been permitted to 
choose freely between military and civilian sources of medical care. 

The total number of dependents cared for in both military and civilian pro- 
grams showed an overall increase of 39 percent since the civilian program was 
enacted in 1956. 

In the first 18 months of the program, less than half of the dependents were 
cared for in civilian facilities by private physicians. As reported in the House 
26879—58——79 
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hearings, 43.6 percent of this group resided too far from a military facility; 
14.9 percent required a type of care not available at the military facility; for 
12.8 percent the military facility was inadequate or overcrowded; 5 percent 
required emergency care; the remaining preferred civilian facilities for diverse 
reasons, including those for whom civilian physicians or hospitals were more 
convenient. 

The Department of Defense reported in the hearings before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that of the dependents receiving care in civilian fa- 
cilities, 41.4 percent were maternity cases, 9.5 percent gynecological conditions, 
and 22.2 percent involved tonsillectomies. The tonsillectomies performed in- 
cluded a very large backlog which existed when the program was first enacted. 

This same report showed that maternity and gynecological cases, according 
to several analyses of the medicare program, constituted the major element of 
cost and frequency of utilization of both military and civilian facilities. 

On the question of comparative costs of medical care for dependents in uni- 
formed services and civilian facilities, it has been claimed in the House ap- 
propriations hearings and before this committee that medical costs in the ci- 
vilian program are far greater than in the military. We know of no valid 
studies that have been made by the Department of Defense which accurately 
compare these costs. To our knowledge, the Department has no cost-accounting 
system which isolates the cost of medical care for the dependent patient, par- 
ticularly the total overall costs of maternity and surgical care. 

This committee’s attention should be called to the fact that outpatient care 
is not authorized on the civilian side of the program except for emergencies 
and obstetrics, although outpatient care is authorized in military facilities. 
Hence the doctors’ fees for surgery and deliveries, including preoperative and 
postoperative care, and all outpatient care for obstetrics are charged against the 
per diem cost for a few days in civilian hospitals. For example, a physician’s 
delivery fee would be prorated against a 4-day hospital stay, or $31 a day for 
physician’s services alone; whereas he may have cared for his patient for 9 
months and will follow up the case later in his office—all for one fee. 

Obviously, when the Air Force states that it can provide care for additional 
dependents on the basis of $10 per day, and the Navy for $16, which we must 
interpret to mean chiefly for obstetrics and surgery, they are not including out- 
patient prenatal and postnatal and preoperative and postoperative costs in ar- 
riving at these cost figures. Indeed, last year, as a result of similar claims made 
by the military services before the Appropriations Committees, the Bureau of 
the Budget, in reference to the cost of medical care in military facilities, stated 
in a letter of June 11, 1957: 

“The military-hospital operating costs include only direct costs, omitting many 
items of expense which, for budget and management purposes, need not be in- 
cluded in a Federal cost-reporting system. The rate of $27.50 per day established 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of reimbursement between appro- 
priations when dependents of one service are provided care in another service’s 
hospitals does not reflect the true hospitalization cost to the Government. 

“At least the following items of expense need to be added to arrive at an ap- 
proximation of the full cost: depreciation of buildings and fixed equipment; 
outpatient care incidental to hospitalization; maintenance of a centralized pro- 
curement and depot system; maintenance of training facilities directed to in- 
creasing proficiency of hospital personnel; and management and professional 
direction by headquarters’ staffs. While the Government is in effect a self-insurer 
against property and liability damages, such expenses cannot be excluded from 
a computation of total cost of patient care.” 

The Budget Bureau letter went on to say: 

“There should also be included the costs of fringe benefits provided personnel. 
Such benefits for military personnel include free life insurance, medical care for 
the serviceman and his dependents, noncontributory retirement, as well as a num- 
ber of minor benefits which are not susceptible to cost analysis. The Govern- 
ment also contributes toward the retirement and life insurance of its civilian per- 
sonnel. While we have included certain of the fringe benefits in our computations, 
you can appreciate our concern that their costs not be regarded as definitive. 

“Working with limited information and conceding that cost analyses of these 
expenses are not maintained, we have estimated that the above components of 
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hospital expense contribute the following approximate amounts to the cost per 
patient-day of providing care for dependents in military hospitals: 
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“If these costs were added to the $27.50 uniformed service reimbursement 
rate, the total expense would approximate $36.” 

At the meeting on May 9, 1958, of the Dependents’ Medicare Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Defense, a representative of the Bureau of the Budget 
reported that a survey was being completed which would bring up to date the 
figures furnished last year. Since May, there has also been an additional cost 
factor to consider, based on the military and the civilian pay raises recently 
enacted which will affect the estimates for these costs for fiscal year 1959. 
These studies by the Bureau of the Budget have now been completed and indi- 
cate that the per diem cost for a dependent patient in military facilities will 
approximate $44. A copy of the Bureau of the Budget’s letter of June 27, 1958, 
is attached for the committee’s information. I will appreciate your making 
it a part of the record. 

Whether or not the cost is higher in a civilian facility, and we do not feel 
that it is, the program nevertheless has done what the purely military medical 
program could not do—it has cared for those dependents not residing near a 
military installation, others not residing with their sponsors, and those re- 
siding where adequate military facilities are not available. 

It has always been our belief that any dependents’ medical care program in 
the armed services should allow the dependent a free choice of physician and 
hospital, and should not be the basis for an expansion of military medical facili- 
ties. We have opposed such expansion of military medical facilities and mili- 
tary medical care activities because of the resulting necessity for the drafting 
of additional physicians under admittedly discriminatory legislation. In our 
opinion, if the present restrictions are retained in section 633, both of these ob- 
jectives would be defeated. 

We feel that if the Congress sees fit to continue to provide, or to expand, 
medical care for the dependents of members of the Armed Forces, the services 
of civilian physicians and hospitals should be used wherever possible, to be 
paid for at prevailing rates, with provision for free choice of physicians. In 
our opinion, this is a sound, fair, and workable position. It is one which has 
been tested and one which will benefit the service personnel and their depen- 
dents, relieve the unnecessary strain on the military medical services, and aid 
in the orderly development of community medical services for all of the people. 

If the restrictions now in the bill are retained, there will also be a serious ef- 
fect on service morale. In this connection, it should be remembered that the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act was instituted less than 2 years ago by the Con- 
gress primarily to attract and keep valuable personnel in the Armed Forces by 
giving them one of the fringe benefits that make business and industrial careers 
attractive. 

This program, which is in the nature of a fringe benefit, whose purpose is 
to maintain high morale in the uniformed services and to encourage more men 
to enter and remain in a military career, should not be reduced or eliminated. 
We believe, with Secretary Brucker and the Department of Defense, that the 
action in setting a limitation on obligations for civilian medical and hospital 
care for dependents could cause the eventual destruction of the medicare program. 

It does not seem to us to be in the interests of national defense to destroy 
one program in order to save $30 million, while, at the same time, provide a 
military-pay-raise program costing $600 million when both programs have the 
same objective. 
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We recommend, therefore, that section 633 be eliminated from the House de- 
fense appropriation bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of the subcommittee for the op- 
portunity of appearing at this hearing. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

_Dr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. Hugh H. Hussey, of this 
city, dean of the Georgetown University School of Medicine, and I 
am appearing here today as a member of the board of trustees of the 
American Medical Association to discuss the medical-care program 
for the dependents of members of the uniformed services. Since the 
inception of the program, I have been a member of the Department of 
Defense Dependents’ Medical Care Advisory Committee. 

As passed by the House of Representatives, section 663 of H. R. 
12738, 85th Congress, the Department of Defense appropriation bill 
contains a ceiling on expenditures which we feel could destroy the 
medicare program. It appears from the printed hearings of the 
House Appropriations Committee that the inclusion of this section 
was recommended in an effort to force the Defense Department to care 
for more dependents in military medical facilities where, the com- 
mittee stated, the cost would be considerably less than in civilian 
facilities. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the matter with that ? 

Dr. Hussey. Later on in this testimony we shall point out that it 
has not been established that military dependent medical care can be 
provided more reasonably than civilian care. 

Officers in charge of medicare have concluded that administerin 
the program under the present language of the appropriations bil 
would be extremely difficult if not impossible. In any event, they 
report that the inclusion of the section would necessitate many major 
reductions in the benefits now offered to the thousands of dependents 
who live too far away from military bases to be cared for in military 
facilities. 

DISPARITY IN MEDICINE BENEFITS 


As developed in the hearings, before Public Law 569, 84th Congress, 
we enacted, 40 percent of dependents were not receiving any form of 
medical care provided by the Government through the military pro- 
gram. Under the old program, therefore, there was a great disparity 
in the medical services being obtained by dependents of the members 
of the various uniformed services—indeed, even among dependents of 
members of the same service. 

It was pointed out by representatives of the Department of Defense 
that this disparity in benefits contributed to the expensive and rapid 
turnover of trained personnel in the uniformed services. Recogniz- 
ing this problem, Congress stated in Public Law 569 that 
“the purpose of this Act is to create and maintain high morale throughout the 
uniformed services by providing an improved and uniform program of medical 
care for members of the uniformed services and their dependents. 

This committee has been advised by the Department of Defense that, 
to date, Public Law 569 has achieved its purpose, and the medicare 
program has brought about a definite improvement in the morale of 
all uniformed personnel, particularly those who are married. 
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With some exception the American Medical Association has been 
pleased, in general, with the way the medicare program has progressed 
since it began. We believe the program has been successful, in large 
measure, because representatives of the Armed Forces and the medical 
profession have cooperated closely and because dependents of serv- 


ice personnel have been permitted to choose freely between military 
and civilian sources of medical care. 


TOTAL DEPENDENTS CARED FOR 


The total number of dependents cared for in both military and 
civilian programs showed an overall increase of 39 percent since the 
civilian program was enacted in 1956. 

In the first 18 months of the program, less than half of the de- 
pendents were cared for in civilian facilities by private physicians. 
As reported in the House hearings, 43.6 percent of this group resided 
too far from a military facility; 14.9 percent required a type of care 
not available at the military facility; for 12.8 percent the military 
facility was inadequate or overcrowded; 5 percent required emer- 
gency care; the remaining preferred civilian facilities for diverse 
reasons, including those for aA nthin civilian physicians or hospitals were 
more convenient. 

The Department of Defense reported in the hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee that of the dependents receiving 
care in civilian facilities, 41.4 percent were maternity cases, 9.5 per- 
cent gynecological conditions, and 22.2 percent involved tonsillec- 
tomies. The tonsillectomies performed included a very large back- 
log which existed when the program was first enacted. 

The same report showed that maternity and gynecological cases, 
according to several analyses of the medicare program, constituted 
the major element of cost and frequency of utilization of both mili- 
tary and civilian facilities. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


On the question of comparative costs of medical care for de- 
pendents in uniformed services and civilian facilities, it has been 
claimed in the House appropriation hearings and before this commit- 
tee that medical costs in the civilian program are far greater than in 
the military. We know of no valid studies that have been made by 
the Department of Defense which accurately compare these costs. 
To our knowledge, the Department has no cost-accounting system 
which isolates the cost of medical care for the dependent patient, par- 
ticularly the total overall costs of maternity and surgical care. 


OUT-PATIENT CARE 


This committee’s attention should be called to the fact that out- 
patient care is not authorized on the civilian side of the program ex- 
cept for emergencies and obstetrics, although outpatient care is au- 
thorized in military facilities. Hence the doctors’ fees for surgery 
and deliveries, including preoperative and postoperative care, and all 
outpatient care for obstetrics are charged against the per diem cost 
for a few days in civilian hospitals. For example, a physician’s de- 
livery fee would be prorated against a 4-day hospital stay, or $31 
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a day for physician’s services alone; whereas, he may have cared for 
this patient for 9 months and will follow up the case later in his 
office, all for one fee. 


VIEWS OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Obviously, when the Air Force states that it can provide care for 
additional dependents on the basis of $10 per day, and the Navy 
for $16, which we must interpret to mean chiefly for obstetrics and 
surgery, they are not including outpatient and prenatal and postnatal 
and preoperative and postoperative costs in arriving at these cost 
figures. Indeed, last year, as a result of similar claims made by the 
military services before the Appropriations Committees, the Bureau 
of the Budget, in reference to the cost of medical care in military 

facilities, stated in a letter of June 11, 1957: 


The military-hospital operating costs include only direct costs, omitting many 
items of expense which, for budget and management purposes, need not be in- 
cluded in a Federal cost-reporting system. The rate of $27.50 per day established 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of reinbursement between appro- 
priations when dependents of one service are provided care in another service's 
hospitals does not reflect the true hospitalization cost of the Government. 

At least the following items of expense need to be added to arrive at an 
approximation of the full cost: depreciation of buildings and fixed equipment ; 
outpatient care incidental to hospitalization; maintenance of a centralized pro- 
curement and depot system; maintenance of training facilities directed to 
increasing proficiency of hospital personnel; and management and professional 
direction by headquarters’ staffs. While the Government is in effect a self- 
insurer against property and liability damages, such expenses cannot be excluded 
from a computation of total cost of patient care. 


The Budget Bureau letter went on to say: 


There should also be included the costs of fringe benefits provided personnel. 
Such benefits for military personnel include free life insurance, medical care 
for the serviceman and his dependents, noncontributory retirement, as well as 
a number of minor benefits which are not susceptible to cost analysis. The 
Government also contributes toward the retirement and life insurance of its 
civilian personnel. While we have included certain of the fringe benefits in 
our computations, you can appreciate our concern that their costs not be 
regarded as definitive. 

Working with limited information and conceding that cost analysis of these 
expenses are not maintained, we have estimated that the above components 
of hospital expense contribute the following approximate amounts to the cost 
per patient-day of providing care for dependents in military hospitals. 


Depreciation_ i go sa diane Sone Stes 1a ca ihn calads aged AE 
ene ee ilar nae creme emir mi wee anger crenmreese real 3. 00 
Wikniey (Overmena. 22 su) ea es Sick SL as tee » 45 
ian tice, died tee ele a oi cs ess oi eth pe iad io. Dae ere . 85 
Headquarters. overliend q...W — <0 a ee i ete seen 20 
Liability and property insurance___-_-- a ‘ ‘a 20 
Fringe benefits : 
Life insurance_ Sie SES ‘ J Jae 
Medical and dental care___-- Suns ee 4 
Retirement___~_ . KA —_ J im ’ 50 
Teta... oo Se RR 8. 60 


If these costs were added to the $27.50 uniformed-service reimbursement rate, 
the total expense would approximate $36. 

Senator Cuavez. In that category, vou state the extra costs you are 
speaking of now. 
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CURRENT COST SURVEY 


Dr. Hussey. Yes, sir. This is last year’s analysis. I will come to 
an analysis that is much more up to date and is provided for us in 
another letter from the Bureau of the Budget. 

At the meeting on May 9, 1958, of the Dependents’ Medicare Ad- 
visory Committee to the Seca of Defense, a representative of the 
Bureau of the Budget reported that a survey was being completed 
which would bring up to date the figures furnished last year. Since 
May, there has also been an additional cost factor to consider, based 
on the military and the civilian pay raises recently enacted which 
will affect the estimates for these costs for fiscal year 1959. These 
studies by the Bureau of the Budget have now been completed and 
indicate that the per diem cost for a dependent patient in militar 
facilities will approximate $44. A copy of the Bureau of the Budget’s 
letter of June 27, 1958, is attached for the committee’s information. 
I will appreciate your making it a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washingon, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
WILLIAM J. KENNARD, M. D., 
Acting Director, American Medical Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Dr. KENNARD: This is in reply to your letter of June 17, 1958, requesting 
the Bureau of the Budget to furnish you the results of the survey made to bring 
up to date estimates of the costs of caring for military dependents in military 
hospitals which were furnished to you last year. I am glad to comply with this 
request, but it should be understood the data furnished herewith are based upon 
a somewhat limited coverage of costs in military hospitals and the application 
of informed judgment to the basic information. 

On the basis of a detailed analysis of the proration of direct operating costs 
between care of dependents and other patients made at 14 representative military 
hospitals for the fiscal year 1957, it is concluded that the direct cost of dependent 
care averaged $31.58 per patient-day. 

The following items of indirect cost, averaging $8.38 per patient-day, have been 
added in order to arrive at an approximation of the full cost to the Government 
of providing medical care to dependents in military hospitals. 





Depreciation of buildings and fixed equipment__.___._...____________ $1. 90 
Operating costs of central procurement and supply distribution system____  . 57 

Cost of education and training to increase proficiency of hospital personnel 
im Detiont: CNNG@ ss 61s ain haeteee al 8 id. ain cet Sa eh . 51 

Cost of headquarters staff management and professional direction in- 
cidental to inpatient care of dependents_________..__-_____________ an 
Medical care of military personnel and their dependents___._._..__________ 1. 06 
Retirement benefits of military personnel______________________________ 1.17 
Outpatient care incidental to hospitalization of dependents__...._...... 3. 00 
CI ik ec erty hg es eee a a ee 8. 38 


The combined direct and indirect costs result in a total estimated patient-day 
cost for dependent care in fiseal year 1957 of $39.96. Of this amount, $34.46 repre- 
sents the cost of hospital care and $5.50 approximates the cost of staff physician’s 
services. To reflect current costs, it is necessary to add to this 1957 experience the 
increased operating expenses incurred in fiscal year 1958 plus the cost of the re- 
cently granted pay increases for military and civilian personnel. These items 
are estimated to be $2 and $1.71 per patient-day respectively. The total current 
cost for care of dependents in military hospitals, therefore, is estimated to be 
$43.67, comprising $38.05 for hospital care and $5.62 for staff physician’s services. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger W. Jones, Assistant Director. 
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VALUE OF CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


Dr. Hussey. Whether or not the cost is higher in a civilian facility, 
and we do not feel that it is, the program nevertheless has done what 
the purely military medical program could not do—it has cared for 
those dependents not residing near a military installation, others not 
residing with their sponsors, and those residing where adequate mili- 
tary facilities are not available. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as those categories are concerned, there are 
no difference in the military and your programs. 

Dr. Hussey. That is correct. 


FREE CHOICE 


It has always been our belief that any dependents’ medical care 
program in the armed services should allow the dependent a free 
choice of physician and hospital, and should not be the basis for an 
expansion of military medical facilities. We have opposed such ex- 
pansion of military medical facilities and military medical care 
activities because of the resulting necessity for the drafting of addi- 
tional physicians under admittedly discriminatory legislation. In 
our opinion, if the present restrictions are retained in section 633, 
both of these objectives would be defeated. 

We feel that if the Congress sees fit to continue to provide, or to 
expand, medical care for the dependents of members of the Armed 
Forces, the services of civilian physicians and hospitals should be used 
wherever possible, to be paid for at prevailing rates, with provision 
for free choice of physicians. In our opinion, this is a sound, fair, and 
workable position. It is one which has been tested and one which 
will benefit the service personnel and their dependents, relieve the 
unnecessary strain on the military medical services, and aid in the 
orderly development of community medical services for all of the 
people. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS ON SERVICE MORALE 


If the restrictions now in the bill are retained, there will also be a 
serious effect on service morale. In this connection, it should be 
remembered that the Dependents’ Medical Care Act was instituted 
less than 2 years ago by the Congress primarily to attract and keep 
valuable personnel in the Armed Forces by giving them one of the 
fringe benefits that make business and industrial careers attractive. 

This program, which is in the nature of a fringe benefit, whose 
purpose is to maintain high morale in the unifor med services and to 
encourage more men to enter and remain in a military career, should 
not be reduced or eliminated. We believe, with Secretary Bruc ker and 
the Department of Defense, that the : action in setting a limitation on 
obligations for civilian medical and hospital care for dependents could 
cause the eventual destruction of the medicare program. 

It does not seem to us to be in the interests of national defense to 
destroy one program in order to save $30 million, while, at the same 
time, provide a military pay raise program costing $600 million when 
both programs have the same objective. 

We recommend, therefore, that section 633 be eliminated from the 
House defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of the subcommittee 
for the opportunity of appearing at this hearing. 


| 
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EFFECT ON MILITARY FACILITY DOCTORS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Hussey, you have made a very reasonable 
statement. The only concern that the committee had was the cost. 
We did have some testimony from the military that in many military 
facilities they probably had a 50 percent load when as a matter of fact 
there were many instances when they could have taken care of the 
dependents who would bypass the military and go to the private 
hospital. The complaint was not only to that, but it was hurting the 
morale of their doctors who did not have anyone to practice on and 
hence would not get the opportunity to get the training that was 
actually necessary in order to make them ‘good medical men for the 
services. That was one of the concerns and complaints that were 
brought to this committee. 

The committee understood very definitely that in the matter of 
obstetrics in many instances it was necessary that the woman go to the 
private hospital, and also possibly in other diseases that the military 
could not take care of. But ordinary everyday care for a cold or some- 
thing else, the people would be bypassing the military and go to private 
doctors. I think you have made a very reasonable statement. 

Dr. Hussey. If I may add one thing, Mr. Chairman, I would hope 
that the people who represent the military medical facilities would 
adopt some part of the attitude expressed by the spokesman for the 
Surgeon General of the Air Force at the last meeting of Secretary 
Berry’s Medical Advisory Committee for Dependents of Military Per- 
sonnel. He said that competition was good and we would hope that in 
our Air Force hospitals we could make things so attractive, efficient, 
and obviously good for the patients that we w “ill not suffer : any losses to 
civilian physicians as a matter of their bypassing us. This thought 
would not apply to dependents who live far from military facilities. 
But he was thinking of just the thing you point out. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, because you can’t get them that 
good unless they have a little practice, is that correct ¢ What good is it 
to get fine training at the University of Pennsylvania or Michigan or 
other good medic al schools if you don’t have any practice. 

Dr. Hussey. I was thinking more of the dependent than of the op- 
portunity for the person in training. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, we shall consider your statement most 
carefully. 

Dr. Hussey. Thank you, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Now I have a statement from the American Hos- 
pital Association of Washington, by Mr. Brown, which I would like 
to insert in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN Hosprrat ASSOCIATION BY Ray E. Brown, 
SUPERINTENDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CLINICS 


I am Ray E. Brown. I am the superintendent of the University of Chicago 
Clinics and a past president of the American Hospital Association. I am also 
a member of the Secretary of Defense’s Advisory Committee on the Dependents 
Medical Care Program. My appearance before this subcommittee today is 
on behalf of the American Hospital Association. I am accompanied by Mr. 
Kenneth Williamson, associate director, of the association. 
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This association represents the great majority of the Nation’s hospitals 
and has made every effort to insure the successful operation of the medicare 
program. Prior even to its inception, we had urged elimination of inequities 
in earlier health programs for military dependents by which they received 
care primarily on the fortuitous circumstances of available military facilities 
and being located near them. We have continuously urged that the full benefits 
of available civilian health services be made available to these civilian dependents. 

The American Hospital Association appreciates the opportunity to appear 
before you in these hearings to express their deep concern over the House 
action which would limit funds for the dependents medical care program to 
$60 million for fiscal year 1959. Not only will this limitation lead inevitably 
to the destruction of the program, but objectives sought by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will not be reached. 

We urge this subcommittee to eliminate section 633 imposing this $60 million 
limitation, and to appropriate sufficient funds to insure the continued success- 
ful and efficient operation of this vital program. I should therefore like to 
discuss with you our reasons for these requests, and also to bring to the sub- 
committee’s attention various points which are of particular significance con- 
cerning the operation of the medicare program. 


PRIOR TO MEDICARE 


Dependents prior to medicare, contrary to widespread impression, were not 
provided complete medical care by the Federal Government. Not only were 
the extent of the care and the procedures followed not uniform among the 
services, but the coverage as to classes of dependents and types of illnesses were 
not identical. 

Care was provided only on a space-available basis. That is to say, dependents 
could be turned away even though they lived on a military post or near a military 
hospital if the beds in such hospital or the military medical personnel needed 
to provide the care were not available. This space-available practice caused 
variations not only among the services, but also as between hospitals of the 
same service. Length of stay was a notable example of such variations, par- 
ticularly in maternity cases. 

Studies had established that about 60 percent of all eligible dependents were 
receiving some or all of their care in military facilities and the remaining 40 
percent received no care in such facilities. Almost none of the dependents who 
resided in cities and towns located at considerable distance from military hos- 
pitals received any military medical aid. 


MEDICARE ENACTED 


Under medicare, it has been established that 42.7 percent of dependent care 
yas provided in civilian hospitals and 57.3 percent in military hospitals. From 
this it would seem that military dependents who, prior to medicare, had not been 
receiving care in military facilities were now benefiting from the program allow- 
ing them to receive care in civilian hospitals. This program was primarily 
designed to provide care in civilian hospitals to that 40 percent of the dependent 
population who were receiving no care in military facilities, and who were being 
discriminated against. 

Defense Department testimony in the House comparing the experience of the 
first 8 months of 1957 with the corresponding period of 1956 reflects that there 
has been a 35.2-percent increase in the average daily patient load of service 
dependents in all hospitals, military and civilian. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE ACTION 


This action seeks to shift back into military hospitals an unknown number of 
military dependents now using civilian hospitals. How many the House had in 
mind does not appear. But if such a shift took place, it is questionable how 
many dependents could be cared for without additional personnel. 

In essence, this action would now require the Department of Defense to do 
what it could not do before; i. e., provide the personnel and the facilities to care 
for those dependents spread throughout the United States who were not receiv- 
ing care in military facilities prior to medicare. Clearly, this action will not 
make military facilities more accessible to dependents. It will not provide a 
stated type of care in a military facility that was not there before. It will not 
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remove the overcrowding or lessen the inadequacy of military facilities, and it 
will not make up deficiencies in necessary health personnel. 

We believe that if the military can assume the burden of providing care to a 
significantly greater number of military dependents than is now the case, with- 
out having to add highly trained health personnel in many of the specialties, it 
can only be explained on the basis that there is already an excess of health man- 
power in vital specialties in which the civilian population is experiencing critical 
shortages. 

There is only one pool of health manpower upon which the entire Nation may 
draw. It is encumbent upon all of us, therefore, to use this pool in the wisest 
manner possible to serve all of our Nation’s health needs. No one questions the 
needs of our armed services for all necessary health manpower to care for our 
service personnel. But in our opinion it is not essential for the effectiveness 
of our fighting forces to withdraw from civilian life specialists, for example 
obstetricians and pediatricians, to care for military dependents when such care 
ean be provided in civilian facilities. 

The dollar limitation proposed by the House will create such confusion and 
uncertainty in the minds of the dependents and participating hospitals and 
physicians that the administration of the program will be made more compli- 
eated and, hence, more costly. Funds will be diverted into the payment of 
administrative costs rather than into the provision of health care. 

It has been said that the continued success of the medicare program depends 
essentially upon the participation of the Nation’s physicians and hospitals. We 
can say that the hospitals of the Nation have cooperated fully in making this 
program the success it has been to date. We can also say that hospitals intend 
to continue this cooperation, but we urge that no action be taken which need- 
lessly damages such cooperation. 

One clear result of the House action would be the administrative problems 
that would be created. For example, as the medicare program is administered 
when a civilian physician and hospital accept a dependent patient in good faith 
and in accordance with the care to be provided under the program, the Govern- 
ment automatically becomes obligated. With a dollar limitation on the money 
available, how can such an obligation be administered ? 

Also a great bulk of the care rendered under the program is for maternity 
care. If a military facility is filled causing a serviceman’s wife to go to a 
civilian physician, but 9 months later at the time of delivery beds are available 
in military facilities, will she have to change physicians? The same situation 
would exist under the reverse circumstances where a pregnant wife started a 
course of care in a military facility, but 9 months later at the time of delivery 
finds the military facility unable to accomodate her. Is the wife then to seek 

her treatment with a civilian physician? 

These are but some of the problems which would be created by the House action. 
There are many more that could be cited as General Robinson points out on 
page 739 of the House hearings. 

We fear that the House action and other efforts to restrict use of civilian hos- 
pitals can result in many dependents being denied the right to use civilian 
facilities even though they cannot use military facilities. Since many servicemen 
are unable to purchase voluntary health insurance, the costs for using civilian 
facilities will cause them great economic hardships. For many servicemen these 
restrictions will destroy the feeling that the medicare program has real sub- 

stantial fringe benefits or provides incentive for careers in military life. 


| 
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IS THE MISSION OF MILITARY MEDICINE CHANGING? 


In 1950, Heller Associates made a study which in part is commented upon in 
the Moulton Commission report of 1953. The Heller study showed that in 
1950, 12 percent of the beds in military hospitals and dispensaries were devoted 
to the care of dependents. In terms of cost the estimate for dependent care 
was 11 percent of the total medical appropriation for the Defense Department. 

The Medical Services Task Force of the second Hoover Commission reported 
that in 1953, dependents occupied in the United States 13 percent of all fixed 
military medical-treatment facilities, or an average daily bed occupancy of 6,346 
beds out of a total of 49,520. In 1955, the average daily bed occupancy of de- 
pendents was 6,462 out of a total of 33,172 occupied beds, or about 20 percent. 
In 1956, this average daily bed occupancy was 6,884 out of 30,783, or over 22 
percent. 

Last month the House Appropriations Committee reported that the armed 
services as of December 31, 1957, had operated for the preceding year a total of 
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41,798 beds with an average daily bed occupancy of 30,444. The dependents oe- 
cupied 5,872 or almost 20 percent of all occupied beds. From these reports it 
may be seen that from 1950 to 1958 the percentage of beds occupied by depend- 
ents has risen from 12 percent to almost 20 percent. 

The proposal advanced by the House is designed to cause the percentage of 
beds occupied by dependents to rise to an even greater figure. 

These figures seem to us to indicate that while during the period from 1953 
to 1958 there has been a decrease in the average daily patient load in military 
hospitals of 19,076, there has been a decrease in the dependent’s average daily 
patient load of only 474. We note also that in 1948 some 42,000 babies were 
born in military hospitals in the United States. In 1953 the number was over 
145,000, in 1955 it was 165,356, in 1956 it was 172,074, and in 1957 it was 114,140. 

As we understand it, the military-hospital system is an integral part of the 
Department of Defense and its primary purpose is the support of military mis- 
sions, and not more than half of the military hospital mission is reflected in 
the hospitalization of personnel. 

These figures, therefore, pose an important question, i. e., as to whether the 
future role of the military hospital is to be changed from one of primarily provid- 
ing care to military personnel to one of an expanding role in the care of Inembers 
of the civilian population. We believe this question has serious implications of 
whether the Federal Government is going to embark on an ever-expanding pro- 
gram to provide for the health needs of civilians through the direct operation 
of Federal Government facilities. The American Hospital Association is opposed 
to any such program as we believe it is not in the best interest of the Nation and 
the American people. The provisions of the Medicare Act which allow the 
Secretary to utilize military facilities for dependents becomes serious indeed if 
less and less of the facilities are needed for the purposes of the military and 
therefore an ever-increasing number of beds are freed which the Government 
intends to use for the care of civilians. 


INCENTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


The primary purpose for congressional enactment of the dependents medical 
care program was to promote the morale of active-duty servicemen. Worry about 
dependents, it is well recognized, lowers the effectiveness of personnel in fighting 
organizations. Improved morale does result, as has been the case with this pro- 
gram, by assuring each serviceman that wherever he might be assigned or wher- 
ever his dependents might live they would be assured of needed health care. 

A secondary purpose was to provide a fringe benefit to servicemen as an addi- 
tional incentive to make careers of military service. When this program was 
enacted the armed services were, as they are now, vitally concerned with 
retaining in service highly trained specialists and technicians whose individual 
training had cost the American taxpayers many thousands of dollars. We are 
confident from reports we have heard that this program has inspired many serv- 
icemen to make a career of military life. 

But possibly of even greater importance has been the widespread acceptance 
of the program by the servicemen and their dependents who have expressed 
great satisfaction with the health care they are receiving under it. It is ample 
evidence that the basic purpose that Congress intended has been served. 

COSTS OF THE DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 

Unfortunately, confusion still exists over what Congress was told the costs 
for this program would be. To the best of our knowledge, an estimate of about 
$76 million was projected for the first year’s operation. This amount was merely 
the best approximation of what the responsible agencies of Government felt would 
be needed. It must be remembered that there was no previous experience for a 
program of this kind: it was something completely new. It was, consequently, 
impossible for anyone to have accurately estimated the cost without knowing 
what the utilization of services would be, and only experience with the pro- 
gram would reveal this fact. Other figures of less amounts were discussed, but 
these were related to entirely different benefits and in relation to an insurance- 
program approach. 

We do not know how much this program will cost. We are confident, how- 
ever, that Congress will not wish to limit the program to $60 million if it means 
that many service wives and children now being cared for in civilian facilities 
will be unable to receive care in any Government program in either civilian or 
military hospitals. This could happen if such dependents are denied the right 
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to be cared for in civilian hospitals. We do not believe that Congress would want 
these dependents to pay the costs of their own hospital care. This is the very 
sort of discrimination which the Congress wanted to eliminate in establishing 
the medicare program. 

The issue of costs is of course important. But we believe that it is especially 
important the Federal Government is not paying any more for the hospital care 
of dependents in civilian hospitals than the remainder of the civilians in the 
same area are paying for their care. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF CARE IN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN HOSPITALS 


Representations have been made in the House Appropriations Committee that 
the costs of care for military dependents in community hospitals greatly exceed 
the costs of care in military hospitals. We know of no study which will support 
these representations. On June 11, 1957, the Bureau of the Budget in response to 
a request wrote: 

“The military hospital operating costs include only direct costs, omitting many 
items of expense which for budget and management purposes need not be in- 
cluded in a Federal cost reporting system. The rate of $27.50 per day established 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of reimbursement between appro- 
priations when dependents of one service are provided care in another service’s 
hospitals does not reflect the true hospitalization cost to the Government.” 

The Bureau of the Budget then estimated the components of hospital expense 
which should be considered in arriving at a true picture resulting in an additional 
cost of $8.60 per patient-day with a total expense approximating $36 as repre- 
senting the cost of hospital care per patient-day. 

In April 1958, the Secretary of Defense’s Medical Care Advisory Committee 
arrived at a total cost of hospital care in military facilities of $23.75 per patient- 
day and compared it with an average cost of $25.83 per patient-day as represent- 
ing the cost of hospitalization in civilian facilities. This documentation includes 
the following statement : 

“It is the consensus that the hospitalization cost in the military hospital sys- 
tem would be approximately the same as that in the civilian hospital system if 
it were possible to compute the total costs of both systems on the same basis.” 

On June 27, 1958, the Bureau of the Budget submitted a further statement 
depicting the costs of hospital care. That statement is so important that I 
should like to quote in part from it: 

“The combined direct and indirect costs result in a total estimated patient-day 
cost for dependent care in fiscal year 1957 of $39.96. Of this amount, $34.46 
represents the cost of hospital care and $5.50 approximates the cost of staff 
physician’s services. To reflect current costs, it is necessary to add to this 1957 
experience the increased operating expenses incurred in fiscal year 1958 plus the 
cost of the recently granted pay increases for military and civilian personnel. 
These items are estimated to be $2 and $1.71 per patient-day, respectively. The 
total current cost for care of dependents in military hospitals, therefore, is esti- 
mated to be $43.67, comprising $38.05 for hospital care and $5.62 for staff physi- 
cian’s services.” 

These figures may be compared with the costs of dependent care in civilian 
hospitals which was stated by the Office of Dependent Medical Care to be approxi- 
mately $45 per patient-day. Of this amount, the approximate cost per day for 
hospital eare alone was $22 and the remainder or $23 was for physician’s care. 
(See p. 650, House hearings.) 

We wish to stress that while the cost to the Federal Government for hospital- 
ization of dependents in civilian hospitals is stated to be $22 per patient-day, the 
cost in military hospitals per patient-day is expressed by the Budget Bureau 
in its latest report to be nearer $38. 

It is clear therefore that the cost to the Federal Government for hospitalizing 
civilian dependents in civilian facilities is not greater than the cost in military 
facilities and in fact quite the contrary is true. 


SUMMARY AND RECOM MENDATIONS 


The American Hospital Association respectfully urges this subcommittee to 
grant to the Department of Defense the funds necessary for the effective and 
successful operation of the civilian medicare program. 

We would support the Secretary of Defense limiting all dependents actually 
living on a military base to the use of hospital facilities available there to the 
extent that such facilities are able to provide the services required. It is recog- 
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nized that such a requirement would be departed from under special conditions 
of emergency. 

We believe no dependent (other than one who may be residing on a nilitary 
base) who is not residing with the sponsor should be required to use military 
facilities for their health care under any circumstances. 

We believe the Federal Government should pay no more for the care of 
dependents in civilian facilities than the civilian population generally in the 
Same area pay for their care. 

We understand that various proposals have been suggested to achieve dollar 
Savings for the Federal Government. Aside from administrative difficulties 
which we believe may be encountered with such proposals, and the risk of 
damaging what has been to date a most successful program, we wish to comment 
specifically on some of these proposals. Dollar savings might result for the 
Federal Government if a greater contribution toward the cost of care were 
required of dependents at the time they receive their care. If the object of 
such a proposal were to decrease the total cost of care to the Federal Govern- 
ment, any such increased payment should have to be borne by dependents 
equally whether they entered a military facility or a civilian facility. Other- 
wise the effect of such a program would simply be to discourage dependents 
from using civilian facilities, which would be manifestly unfair. Additionally, 
if an increased charge is to be made, it should not be chargeable against hospital 
care only, but should be distributed as a charge against both medical and 
hospital care. 

Another suggestion is that the benefits available to military dependents could 
be reduced in both military and civilian facilities. This could be done by elimi- 
nating or limiting the treatment of certain types of illness as a benefit under 
the program. Here again, if such an approach is undertaken we believe it 
should apply equally to dependents whether they receive care in civilian or mili- 
tary facilities. Until this issue is resolved it should preclude any expansion 
of benefits under the program which might otherwise be desirable. 

Finally, the American Hospital Association urges this subcommittee to elimi- 
nate section 633 from the Defense Department’s appropriation bill. We feel 
that this provision would inevitably result in the destruction of the program 
and a return to the chaotic, unfair and highly discriminatory practices that 
existed with respect to the provision of dependent care before the dependents 
medical care program went into effect. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, for granting 
us this opportunity to present our views to you. We also appreciate particu- 
larly this opportunity to commend Congress for its foresight and wisdom in 
initiating a program which has great value for the security and peace of mind 
not only to the Armed Forces and their dependents, but to the entire Nation. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL VETERANS SocreTy, CHEVY CHASE, Mb. 
STATEMENT OF DR. OSCAR B. HUNTER, JR., REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The next witness is Dr. Hunter. 

Dr. Hunter. I believe you have copies of our statement. This 
statement has been put together by the National Medical Veterans 
Society of which Dr. Milo A. Youel, of San Diego, Calif., is the presi- 
dent, and I, residing in Chevy Chase, Md., am the president-elect, and 
if I may, sir, I would like to present our statement to you. 

Senator Cuavez. We are very glad to hear from you. 

Dr. Hunter. I wish to express on behalf of the society our appre- 
ciation for the privilege of appearing before you. — 

Since we have never appeared before this committee before, I would 
like to acquaint the committee with the National Medical Veterans 
Society. Our society comprises 22,000 physicians who are veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict. We have interested our- 
selves in legislation that affects the physician veterans of this coun- 
try. In the past it was largely due to our activity that led to the 
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writing of a fair and equitable doctor draft law. Following this, be- 
cause of the abuses of the Doctor Draft Act, we proposed what has 
now become the medicare law. We supported this legislation because 
it was obvious to many of our members that doctors were used ex- 
cessively in military installations simply for the care of dependents 
of the members of the Armed Forces, and were being drafted for this 
purpose. We therefore have a special interest in appearing before 
you at this time to testify in this matter. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The military appropriations bill as passed by the House contains 
a section (633) which if passed by the Senate would do great harm 
to the morale of the Armed Forces. This section, as you are aware, 
reduces the appropriations for the civilian portion of medicare from 
a requested $71.9 million to a ceiling limit of $60 million. With a 
holdover of accounts payable of approximately $18 million from fiscal 
1958 to 1959 this would further reduce available funds to the neigh- 
borhood of $42 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Why is that holdover? Is it because they did not 
get sufficient money ¢ 

Dr. Hun'rer. Yes, sir; it is. We understand that civilian medicare 
as it now is operating will cost about $90 million per year. This 
means that over one-half of the program would be scuttled. 


SUCCESS OF MEDICARE ACT 


The Medicare Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) has been penineaeTy 
successful in its avowed purposes of creating and maintaining hig 
morale throughout the uniformed services. This has been due en- 
tirely to the provision that dependents have free choice between mili- 
tary or civilian care for conditions requiring hospitalization. They 
have felt the pride of being treated as first-class citizens with the 
privilege that other United States civilians (dependents are civilians) 
enjoy of going to the doctor and hospital of their choice. Make no 
mistake. They love this privilege and once having had it will be 
angry and disillusioned if it is taken away from them. I have no 
doubt in the world that many would then exert successful pressure 
on tlieir husbands to leave the service as soon as possible. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE POLL OF DEPENDENTS 


Maj. Gen. Paul L. Robinson (Medical Corps) United States Army, 
executive director of the dependents medical care program, gave an 
interim report to Congress in late 1957. He related that his office 
was sending out some 75 questionnaires a month to dependents to 
learn their reactions to the program. He stated 75 percent were being 
returned and that— 


Without exception all have indicated that they were generally satisfied with the 
care received. Many were highly laudatory in their comments, making such 
statements as: “I have no complaints whatsoever to make.” “The doctors, hos- 
pitals and nurses were wonderful.” “I was very pleased and think the medicare 
program is one of the nicest things that the service has done to help dependents.” 
The only criticisms received relate to the scope of the care provided. Lack of 
dental care and outpatient care are most predominantly mentioned. 


Contrast this attitude with the one that was rampant prior to De- 
cember 7, 1956, when they were forced to go to military institutions 
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for all of their care. Is it the intent of Congress to make them “cap- 
tive patients” once more? 

We believe passage of section 633 will result in loss to the Armed 
Forces of many seasoned, well trained men. This is a loss the country 
ean ill afford. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS 


A great deal has been said about the relative cost between civilian 
and military care of these patients. The figures supplied by the Navy 
of near $16 per day, and the Army and Air Force of about $25 per 
day are on the face of them obviously partial costs only. We say 
“on the face of them” as it is impossible for us to imagine that the 
Navy can give the same service 40 percent cheaper than the other 2 
services can. If this argument is see to its illogical conclusion the 
taxpayers would save 40 percent of the entire medical cost of caring 
for dependents if the Army and Air Force would turn over all 
depedents to the Navy. 

Senator Cuavez. It might be a good thing. 

Dr. Hunrer. On April 13, 1956, I was privileged to discuss this 
very same matter before the Senate Armed Services Committee when 
it was considering the medicare bill recently passed by the House. 
In this testimony (pp. 137-138) it was pointed out that the records 
of the naval hospital in San Diego were inspected and many costs 
were found to be absent. Among the missing were the following: 
cost or depreciation of buildings and grounds, taxes and insurance, 
cost of transportation of drugs and supplies, cost of hospital staff 
officers and enlisted men under transferral orders, cost of transporta- 
tion of families, household goods, etc., value of patient workers (con- 
valescent patients who act as housekeepers, messengers, clerks, etc.). 

However, the greatest single defect in comparing military hospital 
costs and civilian hospital costs is that the two institutions are not 
comparable. The military hospital is really several institutions in 
one. Itis: 

1. A hospital caring for acute conditions. 

2. A convalescent hospital for ambulatory cases. 

3. A chronic disease (mental, tuberculosis, etc.) hospital. 

4. A casual depot or receiving ship where personnel are stationed 
as patients (and the hospital gets credit for patient care) while they 
await duty, survey boards, retiring boards, etc. 

On the other hand, civilian medicare cases are admitted to hos- 
pitals that fall into category 1 only, and their cost accounting reflects 
cost of acute care. No part of the expense is paid out of some un- 
related “appropriation.” 


TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


When Maj. Gen. Olin F. McIInay, Deputy Surgeon General, United 
States Air Force, appeared before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recently, he stated : 

We feel that when Congress authorizes us to expend funds and construct hos- 
pitals and when we have to staff these hospitals to provide care for the military 
anyway, and the facility is there, that in those circumstances the provision of 
dependent care which could be provided for in the military facility but is re- 
ceived in a civilian facility, results in an additional expense to the Government. 

The logic of this statement escapes us. In the first place, it is based 
on the false assumption that military medicare is cheaper than civilian 
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medicare. Secondly, it infers that there are sufficient numbers of 
medical officers who are sitting around twiddling their thumbs and 
would have plenty of time to care properly for these dependents. If 
this is true, perhaps the ratio of medical officers in the Armed Forces 
needs further reduction. In this connection we wish to remind the 
committee that 65 percent of the doctors in uniform are there, “by the 
persuasion of the doctor draft,” as it was expressed by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

We sincerely believe that restriction of this civilian medicare pro- 
gram instead of decreasing the tax burden would actually increase it. 
Even if care of these dependents by the military in itself were less 
expensive, the amount of money that could possibly be saved would 
be infinitesimal as compared to the olenceediiale of recruiting and 
training new officers and men to fill the vacancies of the disheartened 
men and their families leaving the services. 


RESTRICTIONS ON FREE CHOICE 


Medical veterans across the country are taking an ever increasingly 
dim view of Government sponsored medical plans and especially any 
program restricting free choice on the part of the patient. 

Lastly, we wish to point out that the civilian doctors in America 
responded to the request of Congress to take care of this group of 
dependents. Many have modified their practice in order to accom- 
plish this. Civilian hospitals, near military bases, have made unusual 
efforts to accommodate these patients. If Congress now, with little 
or no warning, suddenly curtails this program which is working so 
well, it would seem to us to be a breach of faith. 

In conclusion the National Medical Veterans Society believes: 

1. The Dependent Medicare Act has been a highly successful piece 
of legislation in improving and maintaining high morale throughout 
the Armed Forces. 

2. No act of Congress at this time should curtail the operation 
without first substituting something that would be equally or more 
effective. Section 633 of the military appropriations bill must there- 
fore be deleted and replaced with wording that will assure the neces- 
sary moneys to carry out the civilian aspect of medicare. 

3. Figures of costs that have been given which purport to show 
that medical care of these dependents by civilian facilities and doctors 
is more costly than the same care given in military institutions are 
improper as they are not comparable, and in the case of the military 
figures do not reflect total costs. 

4. Free choice of physician and hospital is the American way of life 
and should not be denied civilian dependents. 

5. Even if true, any saving to the taxpayer by restricting dependent 
medical care to military institutions would be lost many times over 
because of lowered morale and increased resignations. Increased 
resignations would mean higher costs of recruiting and higher costs of 
training personnel. yore 

6. This program, with vacillating restricting clauses, is likely to be 
discouragingly complicated to large numbers of civilian doctors. 

26879—58—— 80 
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_ Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you, 
sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Hunter, why do you think the House took 
the attitude they did ? 

Dr. Hunter. Sir, I believe they were influenced by the testimony 
of the military that their costs were perhaps less in the military than 
they are at the present time under civilian care. This we do not be- 
lieve, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. May I say that this file here is pretty thick and 
is representative of the views you have expressed. 

Dr. Hunter. We do trust you will take some cognizance of this. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Hunter. Thank you, sir. 


THE CALIFORNIA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. RUMSEY, M. D., SAN DIEGO, CALIF., 
REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The next witness is Dr. John M. Rumsey. 

Dr. Rumsey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is John M. Rumsey. I am a practicing 
physician from San Diego, Calif., and I am appearing before you 
today as the official representative of the California Medical Associa- 
tion, an organization composed of 16,000 physicians. 

I wish to direct my remarks to the recommendation now under con- 
sideration by this committee concerning section 633. 

In Deteraber 1956, the California Medical Association entered into 
a contract with the Department of the Army to assist the Government 
in its effort to maintain trained and skilled personnel in the armed 
services by providing a fringe benefit in the form of dependent medical 
care. The CMA became a party to this program because it was a com- 
bined governmental and medical approach to a national defense prob- 
lem which seemed to be a reasonable method of balancing the military 
and civilian requirements for physicians by having the doctors in 
private practice care for noncombatant civilians. The medicare pro- 
gram has been an important factor in military life in so far as it has 
made it possible for dependents of service personnel to have complete 
freedom of choice of physician and hospital. 


RESOLUTION 


In February of 1958, the California Medical Association and the 
Department of the Army renewed its contract for a period of 1 year. 
This renewal was effected before the annual meeting of our Associa- 
tion which was held April 27-30, 1958. At that meeting, the house of 
delegates, the policymaking body of the association, expressed the 
wishes of the California physicians as follows: 


Resolved, That the house of delegates of the California Medical Association 


approve the following principles: 

We, as physicians of California, cognizant that the American citizen enjoys 
certain basic rights as his heritage, and that these rights extend to the citizen 
in his position as a patient, do hereby specify these basic medical rights: 
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1. He shall have the right to retain the physician of his choice, at office, home, or 
hospital, and shall be free to terminate the professional relationship at his 
pleasure. 

2. He shall have the right to the special skills and techniques of medicine, and 
to the advantages of consultation. His physicians shall have qualifications which 
have been determined by their peers, not by legislation; no governmental action 
shall create, to his detriment, first-, second-, and third-class physicians with 
first-, second-, and third-class abilities, training, duties, or remuneration. 

3. He shall have the right to know that his physician is responsible for all 
decisions regarding the extent of his medical care, and that these decisions 
are not dictated, restricted, or suborned by any third party. Nor shall legisla- 
tive action or executive edict force his physician to regard him as a chattel, 
a number or a head. It shall be recognized that any person covered by such 
programs is not medically indigent. 

4. He shall have the right to know that the management of his medical 
program is efficient and open to inspection. 

This house of delegates instructed the Council and its representa- 
tives to maintain these principles as the basis for participation in 
any program of medical care. 

The California Medical Association has cooperated fully with the 
Department of the Army, the agent of the Department of Defense, in 
establishing truly effective review committees in each of the 40 county 
societies within the State. These review committees serve as the 
screening device of the medical profession and the Department of 
the Army in reviewing and making recommendations on medical 
services not specified in the schedule of allowances, cases of undue 
complications, and other areas of the prnerem where local medical 
evaluations are necessary, incluuding the occasional matter of over- 
utilization. 

COUNTY SOCIETY REVIEW COMMITTEES 


The function of a county society review committee and its efforts 
to make the medicare program a success can best be emphasized b 
citing specific examples. Permit me to describe the one which 
I know best, the review committee of which I am chairman—that 
of the San Diego County Medical Society. 

The San Diego County Medical Society Review Committee is di- 
vided into two subcommittees, each of which meets twice a month. 
Each subcommittee reviews and makes recommendations on an aver- 
age of 25 to 30 cases at each meeting. The physicians of San Diego 
County view their responsibilities toward this program so earnestly 
that recently, on advise of the review committee, the county medical 
society, after making satisfactory downward revisions of a physician 
member’s fee, preferred charges of unprofessional conduct against 
him. In other words, we are sincerely trying to keep faith and try- 
ing to keep our own house clean. 

The physicians of California willingly contribute their time to 
these review committees without charge because they desire to main- 


tain their original purpose and principle, which is the maintenance 
of the free choice of physician. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


The importance of the freedom of an individual to select or to 
reject a physician of his own choice cannot be overemphasized. Ex- 
perience has shown that medical regimentation, the curtailment of 
freedom of patients to select their own physicians, ultimately affects 
the quality of medical care they receive. 
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If the physician-patient relationship of the medicare program is 
disrupted, a change which in effect will limit service dependents in 
their personal selection of a physician, we believe that the program 
will be difficult. if not impossible, to administer, and that the change 
will, in all probability, create personnel problems since it will no 
longer serve its original puropse. 

At the risk of stating the obvious, but in the interest of clarity, we 
want to make it emphatically clear that we endorse the efforts of Con- 
gress to effect economies. We feel that the medicare program has 
achieved this purpose. The economic, physical, and morale benefits 
of this program to the Government measured through the retention 
of skilled personnel, through the more extensive medical care for the 
dependents of service personnel, and through the conservation of 
physicians are substantial. We feel that the Government, through 
the Congress, went out to buy a very difficult quality commodity to 
describe—morale. We feel they have done a good job. We feel that 
the commodity they have bought is good and we do not feel that they 
have paid too much for it. 

On behalf of the California Medical Association, I should like to 
urge you to retain for all dependents of service personnel the principle 
of free choice of physician in all aspects of the medicare program. 
We recommend therefore, that section 633 be eliminated from H. R. 
12738. 

Thank you for your courtesy in permitting me to testify before 
this committee. 





FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CLASS DOCTORS 


Senator CHavez. Doctor, you referred to first-, second-, and third- 
class doctors. Do you have that type in California ? 

Dr. Rumsey. We do not wish to have someone telling doctors that 
they are first, second and third class other than perhaps themselves. 

Senator Cuavez. How could you make a third-class doctor? 

Dr. Rumsey. By limiting free choice. 

Senator Cuavez. I can readily see a medical man specializing on 
some line of endeavor in medical care, but as far as training is con- 
cerned, isn’t it controlled by the medical schools who evidently get 
advice from the medical associations throughout the country? Isn't 
that the way they are trained ? 

Dr. Rumsry. The statement here, sir, was not referring to the train- 
ing but rather the designation of doctors by others as to whom they 
shall go to. 

Senator Cuavez. Who designates them as first, second, and third 
class ? 

Dr. Rumsey. The individuals who are telling the patients where 
to go for their medical care. 

Senator CuHavez. Congress provides the hosiptal facility for the 
military, the Army, Navy, and Air Force. We construct the hospitals 
and generally in many instances all of the equipment necessary for a 
first-class hospital, and we appropriate money to get doctors for those 
hospitals. If the military says now, use this facility that is available 
to you instead of going to a private hospital, would that be making 
first-, second-, 2nd third-class doctors? I just want a }ttle clarifi- 
cation. 
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LIMITATION OF FREE CHOICE 


Dr. Rumsey. The intent of that statement is this: The limitation 
of free choice results in a patient’s mind of a designation of different 
types of doctors. In reviewing the reactions of the people in San 
Diego who are going to doctors, it is our finding that the patient has a 
definite feeling ‘about the quality of his medical care, It is our feeling 
that only by open competition without any designation of where they 
shall go by someone else will all of the doctors be considered by the 
patient as first-class doctors. 

Senator Cuavez. If you carry that to its final conclusion, Congress 
has made a mistake for providing hospital facilities and medical care 
for military personnel, because according to your views they should 
select their own medical advisers. I think it is a good thing. There 
must have been some reason why Congress passed legislation and pro- 
vided the funds necessary for these facilities. 

According to your views, there is no particular reason why the ser- 
geant in the Ar my or the Marine Corps can’t say, “I don’t want to go 
toa military hospital. Iam going toa physician of my own choice.” I 
don’t quite understand. 

Dr. Rumsery. Some of them do. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad they do. Thank you, Doctor. Would 
you care to submit an explanation of what you meant in paragraph 2 
of the statement of principles? 

Dr. Rumsry. Thank you, sir, I would. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Paragraph 2 in our statement of principles refers to the tendency of some 
agencies to set several standards of pay for the same service, thus setting up 
first-, second-, and third-class doctors. It is our feeling that this is not in the 
best interest of the public. If a physician is qualified to do a procedure he 
should be considered on a par with all other physicians doing the same job and 


it is our feeiing that the Government or other agency should not make such 
Classification. 

Paragraph 2 should in no way be considered to refer to any but licensed 
physicians in private practice and is not applicable to those in Government 
employ including the military. It has been long recognized in California that 
it was proper to establish and operate military hospitals. 

As medicare has been administered there have been no actions to forward 
this trend toward setting up classifications of physicians. 

J. M. Rumsey. 


NATIONAL MACHINE Toon BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN MACHINE 
Toot DirstTrRrnuTors’ ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN McELWAIN, REPRESENTATIVE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The next witness is Mr. McElwain. 

Mr. McEtwat. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Edwin McElwain, and I am appearing on behalf of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association and the American 
Machine Tool Distributors’ Association. These are two trade associa- 
tions which account between them for the manufacture and sale of 
very nearly all of the country’s machine tools. 

Senator CHavez. I am glad that Senator Flanders, of Vermont, 
is with us because he is our machine-tool expert. 
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Mr. McEuwarn. Yes, sir. I am quite aware of that. I have here 
a written statement which has been distributed, but I think it prob- 
ably would be better if I attempted to summarize it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. We would appreciate that and will insert your 
statement as a whole in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY EDWIN McELWAIN REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL MACHINE 
Toot BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN MACHINE Toon DIstTRIBU- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION 


My name is Edwin McElwain, and I am appearing on behalf of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association and the American Machine Tool Distribu- 
tors’ Association. These are two trade associations which account between them 
for the manufacture and sale of very nearly all of the country’s machine tools. 

The machine-tool industry is greatly concerned about the lack of substantial 
funds for machine-tool modernization in the pending Defense Department budget. 
A large number of Government-owned machine tools are obsolete, and the situ- 
ation is becoming worse every day. Yet in the appropriations bill now before 
you, almost no provision is made for modernizing and replacing obsolete ma- 
chines. 

The industry feels that this is a very serious and dangerous situation, and the 
danger is underscored by today’s headlines about Iraq. A similar situation ex- 
isted just before Korea broke, and the consequence was a machine-tool bottle- 
neck which hampered our defense industries for the greater part of the Korean 
crisis. This history ought not to be allowed to repeat itself. 

The Defense Department recognizes the great need for machine-tool modern- 
ization and replacement. Defense Department Directive 4215.2 requires the mili- 
tary departments to make provision for machine tool modernization in their 
requests for funds. and Defense Department Instruction 4215.14 lays down sound 
and detailed criteria for determining what machines ought to be replaced. But 
the program thus established is not being followed. It is mainly a paper pro- 
gram. It is not being followed at all in one of the military departments, and in 
the others its observance has been minimal. The reason lies in a lack of ap- 
propriations. 

Here a chronology of the machine-tool problem may prove helpful. 

As has been mentioned, there was a serious machine-tool bottleneck at the 
beginning of the Korean emergency. This was attributable in large part to the 
failure of the Defense Department to modernize and replace its machine tools on 
a businesslike basis in the postwar period. (Machine Tool Shortages. A re- 
port of the Select Committee on Small Business, 82d Cong., 2d sess. ) 

From 1953 to 1956, the Vance committee and other groups studied the Korean 
bottleneck and made recommendations for machine-tool modernization. None 
was implemented. So in 1956, the Senate Small Business Committee held hear- 
ings and issued a report. (Machine Tool Programs, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The Small Business Committee found that a large proportion of Government- 
owned machine tools are obsolete, and it recomemnded that immediate action 
should be taken to improve the situation. In consequence of this finding, the 
Defense Department promulgated DOD Directive 4215.2 dated September 21, 
1956. Then almost a year later on September 10, 1957, directive 4215.2 was im- 
plemented by Defense Department Instruction 4215.14. 

In its 1956 report, the Small Business Committee found that machine tool 
obsolescence is directly connected with the mechanics of the Defense Depart- 
ment budget. It spoke of the “budget barrier,” and it indicated that no ma- 
chine tool replacement program could proceed without substantial budgetary 
reform. When a year after the commitee’s report, no action had been taken in 
the Defense Department toward such reform, S. 2595 was introduced by the 
chairman and ranking minority membere of the committee (Senators Sparkman 
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and Thye). S. 2595 would authorize the creation of working capital funds to 
finance the program set up by DOD Directive 4215.2. 

A companion bill to 8. 2595 has been introduced in the House by Congressman 
Reuss, of Wisconsin (H. R. 10,830). 

In August of 1957, the Armed Services Committee asked the Defense Depart- 
ment for comments on S. 2595. Almost 11 months have elapsed and there has 
been no comment. 

It is understood that the Secretary of Commerce and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization have commented favorably on 8. 2595. 

It is also understood that there is a substantial difference of opinion within 
the Defense Department about the use of working capital funds to finance the 
modernization program. But these differences of opinion have nothing to do 
with the program itself. All concerned consider a replacement program ab- 
solutely essential. 

Two years have elapsed since the Small Business Committee called for the 
creation of an adequate madernization program. The last year has been spent 
in a controversy within the Pentagon about S. 2595 and H. R. 10830, and there 
is no sign of an immediate solution. Meanwhile, the Government machine-tool 
inventory is growing more obsolete by the day. 

Under these circumstances, a stopgap appropriation for machine-tool moderni- 
zation suggests itself. Such an appropriation would provide temporary imple- 
mentation for the modernization program, and it weuld permit extended con- 
sideration of S. 2595 at the next session. 

A stopgap appropriation in the amount of $150 million would be appropriate. 
This is roughly 5 percent of the cost of the present machine tool inventory. 
Under DOD Directive 4215.2, the military departments are supposed to budget 
between 2 and 5 percent of the cost of the inventory for replacement purposes. 
Their failure to do so because of the “budget barrier” is what gave rise to 
S. 2595. 

The stopgap appropriation could be added to the pending Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act by an amendment in the form shown on annex I. Prec- 
edent is to be found in the special appropriation for “Reserve tools and facil- 
ities” in the Defense Department Appropriation Act of 1954 (67 Stat. 338). The 
language of the proposed amendment is taken from the 1954 act. 

In the absence of a stopgap appropriation, the Defense Department’s modern- 
ization program will continue to be a paper program, and the machine tool inven- 
tory will become more and more infected with obsolescence. In terms of the 
national security, this is dangerous, and it is with the national security that 
we are primarily concerned. 

But quite apart from the national security, obsolescence is costing the tax- 
payers millions of dollars and will continue to do so until corrected. Here, it is 
appropriate to quote from the testimony of Mr. James Kelley of the Distributors’ 
Association before the Small Business Committee. This testimony was quoted 
with approval by the committee at page 20 of its report on “Machine tool pro- 
grams.” Mr. Kelley said: 

“It has often been said that Government is not in business to make a profit. 
From this it is said to follow that there is no urgency or need for the Government 
to modernize its facilities. This is fallacious thinking that has been costing the 
taxpayers millions of dollars. Government’s interest in modern equipment lies 
in economy of production and ability to produce the required weapons in the 
time needed * * *. 

“Tt is also often said that the Government can get along without the most pro- 
ductive modern machines and that there is no need to burden the taxpayers with 
the cost of modern machine tools when old or less expensive and less productive 
machines can be made to do. One fundamental these misconceptions ignore is 
the increasing need for equipment which will hold the precise tolerances de- 
manded in newer weapon production. Many of the obsolete machines in our 
arsenal today are incapable of meeting these exacting requirements and they 
become less effective with each passing year * * *.” 

So it seems to the machine tool industry, both the national security and a 
proper concern for the taxpayer’s dollar indicate a need for a stopgap appropria- 
tion to finance the Defense Department’s machine tool modernization program. 
We indeed appreciate the consideration this committee is giving to the problem, 
and we are grateful for this opportunity to appear. 
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ANNEX I 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 12738 


Insert at the end of title I the following: 


MACHINE TOOL MODERNIZATION AND REPLACEMENT 


“For transfer by the Secretary of Defense to any appropriation for military 
functions under the Department of Defense available for military procurement, 
to be merged with and to be available for the same time period as the appropria- 
tion to which transferred, for modernization and replacement of production 
equipment; $150 million.” 


OBSOLESCENT MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. McExwatn. The purpose of the statement which I have just 
been referring to is to tell you about machine tool modernization and 
replacement. a now the Defense Department owns machine tools 
that cost over $3 billion. My experts tell me that a very great many 
of these mac ties tools are obsolete or obsolescent. They tell me that 
the Defense Department is operating what amounts to a rundown 
plant. 

Senator Cuavez. We have had testimony to that effect in these 
hearings. 

Mr. McEuwat. This is the problem to which this statement ad- 
dresses itself. Basically, what we think is that the Defense Depart- 
ment ought to replace its machine tools according to a scientific for- 
mula the way business concerns do. 

Senator Cuavez. General Moore, is there someone here from the 
Defense Department ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir, from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Logistics. 

Mr. McEuwatrn. I may say that Mr. Williams qualifies as an —— 
in this field and I hope he will confirm everything I am going to s: 


SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE REPORT 


As you say, there has been testimony before this committee about 
obsolescence and I would just like to say that the problem of obsole- 
scence has been considered by other congressional committees. In some 
respects the last and the most constructive investigation was conducted 
by the Senate Small Business Committee in 1956. That committee put 
out a report that was called machine tool programs, in which it strongly 
recommended to the Defense Department the immediate inauguration 
of a comprehensive modernization program. That was in February 
of 1956. In September 1956, Secretary Wilson decided to imple- 
ment the Small Business Committee’s recommendation, and he put out 
a directive on the subject. This was Defense Department Directive 
4915.2. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Then almost a year later he put out or the Defense Department put 
out a detailed Defense Department instruction which is 4215.14, if you 
are interested in the figures. These documents provide the framework 
for what we feel is an adequate, if not an excellent machine tool 
modernization program, but the trouble is that, by and large, this has 
been a paper program pure and simple and that is why we are here. 
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The reason the modernization program has been a paper program is 
to be found mainly, I think, in lack of funds. The directives and the 
instructions call on the military departments to make provision in 
their budget requests for machine tool replacement, but they have not 
done so, at least in adequate amounts. 

So there are only a few dollars for machine tool modernization in 
the appropriation bill which you have before you. At least that is our 
best information. 

Senator CHavez. Have you investigated an item of this nature from 
1956 to the moment ? 

Mr. McEuwatn. I have done so to the best of my ability. Of course, 
it is impossible for a private citizen to understand all the ramifications. 
I have some figures here which I don’t know are correct or not, but Mr. 
Williams would know. For the 1958 fiscal year, the Army requested 
no funds for machine tool modernization. For the 1959 year no funds 
from the Army. In 1958, the Navy requested $16 million and in 1959 
they requested $18 million. For the Air Force, my figure shows that 
it requested $50 million for 1958 and none for 1959. 

I think there may be a carryover problem in there. I am not com- 
pletely sure. That is my best information and it is obviously not as 
accurate as the committee has. 


BILL FOR FINANCING MACHINE TOOL REPLACEMENT 


The point is simply this. The Small Business Committee took cog- 
nizance of the fact that this replacement program was turning into 
more or less a paper program, you might say, because of lack of im- 
plementation for one cause or another. Last August or July, I guess 
it was, to be exact, Senator Sparkman and Thye, the chairman and 
ranking minority member of that committee, introduced bill S. 2595, 
the purpose of which was to provide for the financing of the machine- 
tool replacement program through the use of working capital funds. 
That bill went over to the Defense Department from the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee with a request for comment last August, almost 11 
months ago. So far as we have been able to determine there have 
been no comments made by the Pentagon. I understand there is a 
difference of opinion over there. 

Meanwhile the Secretary of Commerce is in favor of S. 2595 and so 
T am informed. 

Senator Cuavez. Did he make an official report to the Small Busi- 
ness Committee ? 

Mr. McEtwarn. Actually the way it came up is this: There is a 
companion bill in the House which is identical with this bill. It is 
H. R. 10830. The Armed Services Committee over there requested 
comments not only from the Pentagon, but also from the Commerce 
Department and the Director of Defense Mobilization. So they have 
been following that channel. I don’t believe they have reported to 
the Senate. Asa matter of fact, I think their reports are now lodged 
in the Bureau of the Budget, because as you know they cannot come 
back here until there is a coordinated executive department position, 
and there is not one because the Pentagon doesn’t have one. At least 
that is my understanding of it. Obviously as I say as a private 
citizen I can’t purport to know all of these things. 
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Anyway, you have the situation where, as it seems at least to the 
Small Business Committee, the solution is S. 2595, working capital 
funds, but you also have the situation in which for the last year now 
people have been arguing about whether there should be working capi- 
tal funds or some other means of financing this very vital program. 
The problem is that in this interim here nothing has happened. The 
program is still a paper. program. There is no money to carry it 
out. We feel that it is a vital program and should be implemented 
and carried out. 

So the reason we are here is that it seems to use that there ought 
to be some means of providing a stopgap appropriation which would 
take the program along until people could make up their minds 
whether the working capital fund approach is the correct one, or 
whether some other approach is the correct one. So it seems to us 
there should be some kind of a possibility in that area. After all, 
the session is coming to an end, but it would be a very simple matter, 
it seems to us, to add to the present appropriation bill a provision 
taking care of this very vital program. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO FUNDING 


Senator Cuavez. Have you any suggestions as to funding? What 
do you think would be required if things were carried out according 
to your understanding? 

Mr. McEtwarn. According to my understanding, the military de- 
partments are supposed to budget between 2 and 5 percent of the cost 
of the machine tools each year, and the fact that they have not been 
doing this under the directive is what gives rise to this in very large 
part. Five percent of the cost of the machine tool inventory which 
is $3 billion would be $150 million, and that would seem to us to be 
a minimal amount. 

The reason we say that is that we feel that the 2 to 5 percent in 
the directive is low, the reason for that in turn being that the cost of 
the machine tool inventory consists in large part of the machines 
purchased back in the forties and early fifties, before the inflation 
factor set in and the cost of replacement would be much greater than 
the cost of the present inventory as reported on the Defense Depart- 
ment books. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Senator Cuavez. I notice, Mr. McElwain, on page 7 of your state- 
ment, you have the following. You have a proposed amendment there. 

Mr. McEtwarn. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Machine tool modernization and replacement for 
transfer. You would want transfer money instead of a direct appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. McEntwatn. I don’t know too well how these things are done. 
It seems to me if you were going to do this you might look at the 
precedents. Back in 1953 and 1954, you will recall, this committee 
had an appropriation in the Office of the Secretary of Defense for 
reserve tools as it was called in those days. This was for reserve tools 
for storage, but the bookkeeping principle would seem to be the same 
thing. 

Senator Cuavez. It was done by transfer of funds rather than by 
direct appropriation. 
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Mr. McEtwarn. It was an appropriation in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, which he was authorized to transfer to the appro- 
priations of the military departments, as I understand it. In any 
event, this language here is just as a suggestion and is copied directly 
from the appropriating language in those bills, the only change being 
that those were for reserve tools whereas we say here they are for 
modernization and replacement of production equipment, which again 
is the language used in the directive. We are trying to implement 
the directive. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Williams, what do you think of that sug- 
gestion. Are you ready to give us a little comment on the statement 
made by Mr. McElwain which appears to be most important? 


MODERNIZATION OF MACHINE TOOLS 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT BRANCH, ASO00O (SCL) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiutiams. I do not have any prepared statement. I was only 
prepared to appear relative to the DOD instruction 4215.2. That 
was my understanding, and that was the purpose of being here. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you in the particular agency that deals with 
replacements and modernization of machine tools? 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You heard Mr. McElwain make a most inter- 
esting and to me a very important statement that should be con- 
sidered. Have you any comments on his statement in a general way? 

Mr. WituraMs. We are considering both S. 2595 and other methods 
of acquiring funds for this replacement. A decision relative to the 
one that is best suited to the Department of Defense has not been 
reached on that yet. 

Senator Cuavez. Why does it take 11 months for a request by a 
committee of Congress to get an answer? As I understand the state- 
ment of Mr. McElwain, Senator Sparkman’s committee made a re- 
quest for a report on his bill 11 months ago and yet nothing has been 
done ¢ 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I would like to point out that I am a machine-tool 
man dealing entirely with machine tools per se. 

Senator CHavez. You do not determine policy. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. That is right, sir. The bill S. 2595 covers many 
aspects of accounting and bookkeeping, et cetera, which is beyond my 
jurisdiction, and therefore I cannot particularly comment. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that. You do realize the importance 
of the statement made by Mr. McElwain. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Flanders, I believe you would be in good 
shape to ask some questions at this point. 

Senator Franpers. I would first like to make a couple of com- 
ments. I was connected with Mr. Baruch’s organization—I forget 
the name—in World War I, which was the forerunner of the War 
Production Board in the Second World War. At that time, it was 
some little time before the War Department realized the importance 
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of machine tools, but we had the advantage of a machine-tool industry 
going in high gear, furnishing machinery for Great Britain and 
Russia and France, so that when the demand was realized and came, 
it came to a going industry. 


CONDITION OF MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 


I again had charge of machine-tool priorities of the War Produc- 
tion Board for some months; again the industry had been going 
quite strongly on the demands of those who later became our allies 
in Western “Europe. So again the demand came to a going industry. 
Should a new demand arise at this moment, do you think, sir, that 
it would come to a going, producing industry ? 

Mr. McEtwatn. I can only observe in answer to that question that 
the machine-tool shipments which are, I suppose, the best index of 
the extent to which an industry is going, are very, very seriously de- 
pressed. We estimate in the Machine Tool Builders Associ ation, and 
there are other estimates as you know, that for 1958 the machine-tool 
shipments will amount to only somewhere between $350 million and 
$400 million. As recently as 1957, it was in the area of $850 million. 
Of course, in the height of the Korean boom it was up to $1.3 billion. 
When you consider a drop from the peaks, as I ree: 
just recollection—$1.3 billion down to $350 million, it suggests thi at 
the industry which is now producing at $350 million will have trouble 
getting up to $1.3 billion if it has to do it again. 

Senator Fianpers. There are two aspects to this situation to which 
you are addressing yourself. One is the continued deterioration of the 
machine tools owned by the Government, and the other is the fact that 
should there come a sudden demand it will come on an industry which 
is down, its force to a considerable extent dissipated into other indus- 
tries, and undertakings, and not able to quickly come to full-scale 
production. 

You mentioned some figures given by different departments for 
different years. I did not understand whether those were requests 
made to the Bureau of the Budget or whether they were budget fig- 
ures accepted and passed on to us. 





PERCENTAGE OF REPLACEMENTS BY SERVICE 


Mr. McEtwarn. I can only give you my understanding, sir. For 
1958 fiscal year, I assume that the figures I gave which were zero for 
the Army, 16 for the Navy, and 50 for the Air Force, were actual 
figur es in the budget as finally adopted. 

Senator Fianpers. T hey were in the budget sent to the Congress ! 

Mr. McEtwain. That is right; and I think approved by the Con- 
gress, but I am not sure of that. For fiscal 1959, those are figures 
which are pending before you. Zero for the Army, zero for the Air 
Force, and 18 for the Navy. As I say, on the Air Force side, accord- 
ing to my understanding, and it is only an understanding, some of 
the $50 million for 1958 has not been spent. So perhaps it is not fair 
to say that the Air Force is requesting zero. There is a carryover 
from the $50 million in the previous year. So it is zero, 18, and the 
balance between 50 which was not spent in 1958, and what is left. 


Senator Fianpers. These are not replacement figures. 
Mr. McEtwarn. No, sir. 
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Senator FLanpers. These are for new equipment. 

Mr. McEtwatn. As I understand it, these would be for replace- 
ment. They would be submitted in accordance with the directive 
which deals with modernization. Of course, you have other appro- 
priations for machine tools, for new plants and facilities of one kind 
or another. 


Senator FLanpers. You are not including the new plant facilities? 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. McEtwain. No, this is an implementation of the program 
which the Small Business Committee recommended and which the 
Secretary of Defense set out to implement by his directive 4215.2, 


and which in effect has not been implemented up to the degree 
intended. 


BUDGETARY BARRIER 


Senator FLanpers. You speak in your document here of a budgetary 
barrier. I don’t just remember the words. 

Mr. McEtwain. The budgetary barrier is a quotation from the re- 
port of the Small Business Committee. I think it is rather apt. 

Senator FLanpers. You are not responsible for the word ¢ 

Mr. McEtwatn. No, sir, I am not responsible for the word, but 
I adopt it nevertheless. 

Senator FiLanpers. Quite evidently there is no considered policy 
of replacement of obsolete machinery. 

Mr. McExwatn. I would not say that, sir. I think the pieces of 
paper that they have, the directives and instruction, particularly, 
have been very well thought out by Mr. Williams among other people. 
I think he has done a fine job. 

Senator Fianpers. He does not seem to be particularly anxious 
to claim paternity. 

Mr. McEtwarn. He did have a great deal to do with that instruc- 


tion, and it is a fine job. The trouble is that nobody has covered the 
instruction. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM 


Senator Fianpers. This figure of 5 percent of the cost of the pres- 
ent inventory brings it up to $150 million, which is very different from 
any figure that has been asked for or considered. 

Mr. "McE LWAIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. Everything that has been brought before us, 
that is. So it looks a little large. If that policy is to be implemented 
that would seem to be the figure required. 

Mr. McE.wain. If you were to implement the policy that is the 
minimum figure that you would require. It seems to us you would 
require at least twice that much due to inflation. 

Senators Firanpers. I have just one more question. What can you 

say from your knowledge about any careful consideration of the sep- 
arate items in the machine tool equipment of the Defense Department 
to see just what condition each item is in, and what are the particular 


items that most need replacement? Has that been done to your 
knowledge # 
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Mr. McEtwarn. The Defense Department instruction which is the 
4214.14, provides for a survey on a piece by piece basis of something 
approaching the Maypot formula with which you are familiar, That 
is the way they would arrive at the machines to be replaced, which is 
very scientific and and the way many business concerns operate. From 
my knowledge I can’t say how far that study has progressed. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I think if Mr, Williams can tell 
us, we ought to find out whether a figure like $150 million is arrived 
at by getting 5 percent of $1.3 billion, or whether it is a figure which 
is applicable to certain definite machine tools which are judged to 
be in need of replacement. 

Senator Cuavez. General Moore, you heard Senator Flanders’ 
request. Can we have that information for this record ? 

Mr. Moore. Can you give it now ? 

Senator FLanpers. It is easy enough to get 5 percent of $1.3 billion 
but do these represent actual machines in need of replacement and 
that are known to be in need of replacement ? 


INVENTORY OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Wiiu1ams. We have an inventory that was reported to us as 
of the 28th of January of the current calendar year that would in- 
dicate the age of the machine tools, the condition of the machine tools, 
by types. As pointed out in our instruction 4215.14, there are provi- 
sions for analyzing machine tools. The military departments have re- 
quested the using services to make studies of the machine tools that 
are currently in use to determine whether or not by a replacement that 
there could be a result in reduction of cost and a saving to the tax- 
payers. 

Senators Fianpers. That, of course, is the fundamental question 
here. 

Mr. Witurams. As of this morning in my most recent check, there 
is a substantial quantity of these reports that have been received by 
two of the military departments, and they are being generated on a 
daily activity and the using services so it is anticipated that there will 
be additional submittals for consideration in replacements and for 
resultant savings. 

Senators FLAnpbers. Your connection is with the Department of De- 
fense, not with 1 of the 3 services. 

Mr. Wiriu14Ms. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fianvers. So far as these examinations have gone, are you 
able to add up the total requirements on the basis which you just said 
that they could be replaced with the results that would pay the tax- 
payers to replace them? Have you done any adding up of the total 
number of these machines that have been put into that category? 


EXPENDITURES ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes. As far as the Department of the Navy is con- 
cerned, they have actually implemented this instruction to the extent 
of $7 million worth of machine tools. For every machine tool that 
is replaced, there is a complete summary. The Air Force have ob- 
ligated a million dollars. 
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Senator FLanpers. That is a long way from $150 million. 

Mr. Wuutams. That is correct, sir. I certainly would like to point 
out that this program was originally started in 1955 in order to come 
to our directive which was 4215.2. That was issued in 1956, The im- 

lementation which is the papers to substantiate the replacement fol- 
owed a year later. It took a little over a year to develop all the aspects 
as applied to the Department of Defense. I certainly think that you 
are familiar that in the middle of this past year there has been an 
issuance of a new strategic concept and at that particular time there 
has been a reevaluation of the program and the amount of equipment 
that will need to be retained for this new strategic concept. There was 
also a delay in the Department of the Air Force in getting this imple- 
mentation on out to the field. Yes, sir, there has been a delay. 

Senator FLanpers. Then the amount that is substantiated on a busi- 
nesslike basis so far does not seem to be much more than $8 million. 

Mr. Witutams. That is actual obligations or expenditures. That 
is correct, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. Is this amount of $8 million in this 1959 budget ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. It is not in? 


REQUESTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 FUNDS 


Mr. Wixu1ams. We have requested funds in the 1959 budget; yes, sir. 
Two departments have. 


Senator Fianpers. Is it in the budget as it comes from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to the Congress? 

Mr. Wuiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLanpers. And that $9 million represents—— 

Mr. Witu1aMs. It is more than that. 

Senator Fianpers. I thought you spoke about $7 million from the 
Navy and $1 million for the Air Force. 

Mr. WituuaMs. That is what was obligated in 1958 funds. 

Senator FLanpers. What has been processed for the 1959 funds? 

Mr. Wu1Ams. Only a request to the Congress in which the Air 
Force is asking for $20 million and the Department of the Navy is ask- 
ing for about $18 million. 

Senator Fianpers. Is that in the budget that is presented to us? 

Mr. Wiriu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. The House has voted that in; has it not? 

Mr. WiutaMs. I believe so. I am not familiar with the status. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is reason- 
able to suppose that a 20-year replacement is to be expected, so it is 
reasonable to suppose that this sum of $150 million perhaps yearly is 
a reasonable sum. But I am not at all sure that we should vote funds 
on that basis. I think we should be voting them on just the basis that 
has been described here, which is on the result of the examination 
machine by machine of its condition and whether it can profitably be 
replaced. So it would seem to me that since for this budget before us 
the total asked for on that basis is $38 million for the Air Force and 
the Navy, we should accept this amount anyway. 

Senator Cuavez. Did the House allow that figure? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. I may say that this is just talk now. 
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Mr. Chairman, all I feel disposed to suggest at this moment is that 
we support that $38 million list which seems to come well supported. 

Senator Cuavez. We will consider that and also your statement, Mr. 
McElwain. 

Senator E..tenper. Mr. Williams, have you made a study in order 
to meet the challenge posed by Senator Flanders in respect to the say- 
ings that may accrue by getting the new machine tools? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. The instruction 

Senator Fianpers. I am not talking about the instruction. 

Mr. WittiAMs. That is the thing that gives the saving which will 
result in the procurement. May I show it to you, sir? 

Senator FLanpers. I was just interested. I did not hear the whole 
statement. If you have it in the record, all right. I don’t care to go 
into that any more. 

Senator Cuavez. It is not in the record. It is not classified, is it? 

Mr. Witr1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. Let us get it in the record. 

(The information referred to was furnished to the Committee. ) 





BASIS FOR DETERMINATION OF REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Wiu1AMs. In the analysis sheet you will consider the old ma- 
chine, the one that is currently in use, versus the one that you are 
proposing to procure. In the analysis you will determine the number 
of hours that will be utilized in the next 12 months, the direct labor, 
the indirect labor, fringe benefits, maintenance, power, scrap and 
rework, toolings, savings on other operations, and then you come up 
with a total operating cost. For each one of these items there are de- 
tailed instructions for the departments to consider in making their 
final determination. It does not leave it to the imagination or some- 
thing which can be brought out of a book. ° 

Senator Extenper. Then are we to assume that after going through 
that evaluation, the Air Force and the Navy came up with $38 million 
as being the amount necessary ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is the amount which the Navy and the Air 
Force requested for 1959. 

Senator Exttenper. I would be curious to find out why it is that 
export mentioned by Mr. McElwain has gone down so. 

Mr. McEtwatn. That is the shipments figure. 

Senator E..tenper. Yes, sir, shipments abroad. You said that fell 


considerably. 
DECLINE IN MACHINE TOOL SHIPMENTS 


Mr. McEtwarn. I think, sir, what I meant to say was simply that 
total shipments, domestic and foreign shipments—it was not just 
foreign shipments—of the machine tool industry had fallen from a 
high of about $1.3 billion in 1953, to what we estimate some place be- 
tween 350 and 400 million in 1958. 

Senator Ertenper. How much of that was foreign ? 

Mr. McEtwarn. I think we are running about 8 percent foreign. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean at that time or now ? 

Mr. McE:twatn. That is now. 
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Senator ELtenper. To what extent did the foreign shipments de- 
crease from the high that you spoke of ? 

Mr. McEtwary. Foreign shipments into this country ? 

Senator Ettenper. I mean exports. 

Mr. McEtwatn. I don’t have these figures in my head too well, but 
it follows that 8 to 10 percent ratio. We can supply you with the sta- 
tistics, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. I was going to ask what in your opinion is the 
cause of that. I think Senator Flanders mentioned some of this equip- 
ment was shipped to Russia some time ago. 


LABOR COSTS 


Mr. McEtwarn. Yes, but not recently. On the other matter of 
foreign machines and shipments, imports versus exports, it is a very 
simple problem of cost. The labor market in Germany, I think they 
pay a machine tool mechanic in Europe—I won't say just Germany— 
some where between 50 cents and a dollar and a quarter, whereas in 
this country we pay around $2.75, The result is that the labor content 
being so high a part of the cost of the machine tools, you cannot pos- 
sibly compete on the machines that they make and we make, too. 

Senator ELLeNper. You do not have to go to Germany for that. 
You can go across the border into Canada. I talked to a manufacturer 
about a month ago when I was on my way to New Orleans. As I recall, 
he had 17 factories in which he manufactured tooling for milking 
machines and refrigerators. Two of the factories were in Canada. 
I asked him the question, about comparative cost in Canada and in 
United States for similar machines. He gave me one example of a 
machine which cost $960 in the United States and only $510 to pro- 
duce that same machine in Canada. It is the labor cost, the taxes 
and what have you that is causing it, probably. 

Mr. McEnwatn. In the area of general-purpose machine tools that 
is undoubtedly so, sir. I know of a kind of machine which is made 
in Springfield, Vt., Senator Flanders’ hometown, in which a British 
machine of comparable quality can be laid down in this country for 
about half the price of the cost of the machine made in Springfield, 
Vt. Of course, there are some machines which we make in this coun- 
try for which there is no foreign counterpart, and those we can export. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Clrairman, I thought I caught one thing. 
Did I understand that this $38 million listed is made up of replace- 
ments for machinery now in active use 4 

Mr. Witiiams. That is correct. 


KEEPING INVENTORY UP TO DATE FOR EMERGENCY USE 


Senator Franpers. That is interesting, but it does not quite touch 
the problem that Mr. McElwain was suggesting, which is that of keep- 
ing our inventory up to date for emergency use, which is whether it 
is being used or not. That is a problem and deserves perhaps a policy 
which extends bevond that which has brought this sum of $38 million 
up. I just want to make that as a suggestion for our consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be considered. 


26879—5 881 
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COMMUNICATION 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record, I wish to insert a letter 
from Mr. Walter W. Nations, president of the New Mexico National 
Guard Association, together with a copy of a resolution passed by the 
association opposing reductions or elimination of any of the headquar- 
ters or other units assigned to New Mexico, and for other purposes, 

(The information referred to follows :) 


New Mexico NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION, 
Albuquerque, NV. Mez., June 23, 1958, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: Enclosed herewith is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the New Mexico National Guard Association at their spring convention. 

This resolution was prompted by the publicity of recent months in which the 
Department of Defense has indicated their intention of reducing the strength 
of the National Guard. 

It was adopted in order that you would be aware of the concern of the asso- 
ciation and exert your influence to prevent any reduction or elimination of any 
units of the National Guard that are assigned to this State, or any change in the 
statutes of the United States which would permit the Department of Defense to 
arbitrarily eliminate any of these units. 

We trust that if the occasion arises you will look after our welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER W. Nations. President. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, by the New Mezico National Guard Association in convention 
duly assembled, That this association is unalterably opposed to the reduction or 
elimination of any of the headquarters or other units of the National Guard 
assigned to this State; and it is further 

Resolved, That this association does recommend and endorse to the commander 
in chief of the New Mexico National Guard, the Governor of New Mexico, and 
to the delegation from this State to the Congress of the United States, that they 
adopt as a matter of policy a stand opposing any reduction or elimination of any 
of the headquarters or other units of the National Guard assigned to this State, 
and that they further oppose any change in the statutes of the United States 
which would permit the Department of Defense to arbitrarily eliminate any of 
the units assigned to any State National Guard without the consent of the Gov- 
ernor of the State concerned ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be prepared in suitable form and trans- 
mitted from the president of the association to the Governor and to the three 
members of the State’s congressional delegation and to any member-elect to 
Congress. 

CERTIFICATE 


The foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the New Mexico National Guard 
Association in regular convention at Albuquerque, N. Mex., on the 7th day of 
June 1958. 

WALTER W. NATIONS, 
President, New Mezico National Guard Association. 
Attest: 
DonaLp W. NIGHTIED, Secretary. 


‘d 
of 
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NATIONAL GUARD 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
ADJUTANT GENERAL OF MASSACHUSETTS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
BRIG. GEN. MARK H. GALUSHA, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. We will now hear from General Harrison. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee as a representative of almost a 
half million volunteer citizen soldiers and airmen of the National 
Guard—the largest, most readily available and best dispersed reserve 
force of our Nation. 

The National Guard is one of the earliest of joint Federal-State 
ventures, and history indicates that this relationship has proven 
mutually beneficial. While the Federal Government, in providing 
for the common defense, annually contributes the major portion of 
the moneys required to support the National Guard, the amount ap- 
propriated by the States for this ne is often overlooked. My 
own State of Massachusetts annually contributes about $1.8 million 
for its National Guard, and it is my understanding that total State 
and Territory moneys expended in support of the National Guard 
approaches $100 million annually. This system, whereby the States 
and Territories participate with the Federal Government in providing 
for the common defense, is unique in our time and characterizes the 
historical relationship established by our forefathers in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I am aware that representatives of the National Guard Bureau 
have already made presentations to this committee concerning both 
the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard. 1 am sure 
that they have told you of the advanced state of training of both 
components in preparation for their Federal mission. We are in- 
tensely proud of our accomplishments and progress and are con- 
vinced that both Federal and State Governments are receiving full 
value for their funds. 

As many of you are aware, in the case of the Army National Guard 
the accomplishment and progress we have made has been in spite of 
the halfhearted support of the Department of the Army. The with- 
holding of funds appropriated by the Congress and the numerous 
restrictions and roadblocks imposed by that Department are some 
of the indications of the lack of cooperation. Moreover, it now ap- 
pears to be the Army’s plan to reduce the Army Guard in size and 
combat potential to the point of becoming an ineffective Reserve com- 
ponent. 

In discussing appropriations for the National Guard, I will deal 
with the Air National Guard and the Army National Guard separately. 
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AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


For several years the Air National Guard has been developing a 
phased buildup under the guidance of the Department of the Air 
Force. Reasonable and steady progress has characterized this de- 
velopment. The Air National Guard has met all of the goals set for 
it by the Air Force, and has attained a capability far in excess of that 
expected. As a result, personnel and units of the Air National Guard 
have been integrated into the active air defense of the country on a 
day-to-day basis. 

H. R. 12738, as passed by the House of Represent: itives, provides 
for the Air National Guard the same amount included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, namely $238,100,000. This amount appeared adequate 
at the time the House Appropriations Committee considered the fund- 
ing for the Air National Guard. However, in the meantime the Con- 
gress has enacted two laws affecting this amount—namely, a military 
pay increase and civilian pay increase. We are informed that the 
Department of the Air Force has recommended that the above sum 
be increased by an amount sufficient to fund the military pay raise, 
but has made no recommendation with respect to the requirements to 
meet the civilian pay increase. This latter requirement is about $2.9 
million. If funds are not made available for this purpose, either the 
full-time technician employees of the Air National Guard will not 
receive an appropriate increase, or some will have to be eliminated 
in order that others receive the pay raise. We urge an appropriate 
amount be added to fund the civilian pay increase. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


As you are aware, Mr. Chairman, appropriations for the Army 
National Guard during the past several years have presented more of 
a problem. 

A little over a year ago the Army National Guard attained the 
unprecedented voluntary ee etime strength of 434,000 officers and 
men. While the budget for fiscal 1958 provided for an Army guard 
strength of 400,000 on June 30, 1958, you will recall that a year ago 
we requested, and this committee recommended, sufficient funds to 
support 425,000 members during the fiscal year just ended. However, 
the 400,000 strength prevailed in conference when the Secretary of 
Defense notified the conferees that the additional funds would not 
be spent, even if appropriated. Consequently the strength of the 
Army National Guard was reduced during the past fiscal year ended 
June 30 last to 400,000. 

After this reduction of 34,000 during fiscal 1958 you can imagine 
our dismay to find that the budget request for fiscal 1959 called for 
a further reduction of 40,000 members during the year. In other 
words, the budget request provides for a reduced strength of 360,000 
at the end of fiscal 1959. This is a forced reduction of nearly 20 
percent within a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Chairman, we are seriously concerned with this proposed redue 
tion as it pertains to our national security. While we are on record 
as being heartily in favor and support of many new programs to 
increase our technological superiority in the futuristic weapons of 
war, we are, at the same time, firm believers in the maintenance of 
balanced forces. It makes little military or economic sense to us to 
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destroy or discard a large part of our military shield in favor of 
reliance upon weapons only now on the drawing “se or not yet 
operationally proven. 

Our association, Mr. Chairman, is not the only group concerned 
with this drastic reduction. Within a few weeks after the release of 
the budget the House Armed Services Committee held extensive hear- 
ings on the specific subject matter of the proposed reduction in strength 
of the Army National Guard. At the conclusion of these hearings, 
that committee unanimously adopted a_ resolution recommending 
that the strength of the Army National Guard be maintained at 
400,000 during fiscal 1959, and that sufficient funds be included to 
provide for the number of 6-month trainees required to support that 
strength figure. A copy of this resolution of the House Armed 
Services Committee is attached to my statement as annex A. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


(House Armed Services Committee, Subcommittee No. 1) 


Whereas Subcommittee No. 1, House Armed Services Committee has held 
extensive hearings on the proposal to reduce the size of the Army Natoinal Guard 
in fiscal 1959 from current strength of 400,000 to 360,000 ; and 

Whereas the subcommittee has taken under consideration the proposal of the 
Army to develop a revised Reserve Forces troop basis; and 

Whereas the subcommittee has had the benefit of testimony from representa- 
tives of the Department of the Army, the National Guard Association, the 
Adjutants General Association, Members of Congress, the American Legion, gov- 
ernors’ conference, and others: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, a quorum being present, the subcommittee, by unanimous vote, 
recommends that: 

(1) The Army National Guard for fiscal year 1959 be maintained at an average 
enrolled strength of 400,000, inclusive of persons engaged in 6 months active 
duty for training; and 

(2) Adequate spaces in the 6-month training program be provided in fiscal 
year 1959 for the Army National Guard and these be not less than a total of 
55,000: and 

(3) Recommendations be made to the Appropriations Committee to insure that 
language concerning Army National Guard and Army Reserve strength be made 
uniform with respect to the inclusion or exclusion of 6-month trainees; and 

(4) The Army proceed with the development of plans for a revised National 
Guard troop basis with the advice and assistance of the Army National Guard 
Committee and, prior to implementation of the plan within a State, that— 

(a) It be approved by the governor of that State; 

(b) In the case of a division which is split between two or more States it 
be approved by the governor of each State concerned ; and 

(ec) That the Armed Services Committee of the Congress be kept informed ; 
and 

(5) Sufficient appropriations be provided to maintain the strength of the 
Army National Guard as set forth above and that these appropriations be in ad- 
dition to funds now included in the budget and not less than the following: 


Pombblctanl GAG nes cites ccd acces d He cient the eed elibednn ME $38, 000, 000 
Active Army (appropriation: “Operations and Maintenance” in 
order to support the increased strenth of Army National Guard__ 13, 800, 900 












(6) The chairman and ranking minority member, Subcommittee No. 1, be 
authorized to appear before the Appropriations Committee representing the 
Armed Services Committee in support of the foregoing recommendations. 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


General Harrison. This resolution was officially submitted to the 
House Appropriations Committee, and I am sure had a great influence 
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on the decision of that committee to include sufficient funds in the ap- 


propriations for the Army National Guard to maintain 400,000 
members. 

The United States Conference of Governors, at their annual meet- 
ing in Bal Harbour, Fla., after listening to a discussion of the pro- 
posed reduction in the Army National Guard by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chief of Staff of the Army, likewise passed a strong 
resolution, urging that the strength of the Army National Guard be 
maintained at 400,000. A copy of the resolution of the governors con- 
ference is attached as annex B. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


[A resolution adopted by the United States Conference of Governors, May 21, 1958] 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Whereas the dual role of the National Guard, as recognized and established in 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, requires that it effectively serve 
the needs of the States in time of peace as well as those of the Nation in time of 
war; and, 

Whereas the realities of modern defense requirements dictate that the National 
Guard be established on a basis which will enable it to adequately serve the 
States as an immediately available defense and retaliatory force, in the interval 
prior to effective national mobilization, in the event of a surprise attack; and, 

Whereas national policies currently proposed, if fully implemented, will dras- 
tically reduce the capability of the guard to meet its dual responsibility to the 
States, Territories and the Nation; and, 

Whereas said policies were developed and announced without prior consulta- 
tion with and approval of the governors to the detriment of the rights and inter- 
ests of the several States and Territories : Now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Fiftieth Meeting of the Governors’ Conference assembled this 
20th day of May 1958, in the city of Bal Harbour, Fla., that: 

1. The governors are opposed to unilateral Federal action concerning the 
National Guard, both Army and Air, and oppose any reduction in strength 
or units of the National Guard without prior consultation and approval of 
the States acting by and through the governors thereof : 

2. The Army National Guard be maintained and supported at a strength 
of not less than 400,000; 

3. The Army National Guard be immediately recognized to the Pentomic 
concept ; 

4. The 27 Army National Guard divisions be retained and that those 
divisional units rendered surplus under the reorganization together with all 
other existing nondivisional units be converted to the type units required 
by the Army’s troop unit basis for mobilization, be it further 

Resolved that the secretary of the conference transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States and the Secretary of Defense urging 
immediate consideration and that copies hereof be also transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


SUPPORT FOR HOUSE ACTION 


General Harrison. Additionally, many other veterans and patriotic 
groups interested in the best defense of our Nation have endorsed 
similar resolutions. 

We endorse the action of the House Appropriations Committee 
in recommending the appropriation of sufficient funds to maintain 
the Army National Guard at a strength of 400,000 during fiscal year 
1959, and we urge this committee to do likewise. 

It is apparent from public statements of high officials in the De- 
partment of Defense that, once again, the will of the Congress will be 
thwarted by the simple action of withholding funds appropriated for 








nee 
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the support of the Army National Guard. I refer to the maintenance 
of strength at the 400,000 figure desired by the Congress. 

Section 3224 (a) of title 10, United States Code, states as follows: 

(a) Whenever the authorized strength of the Army National Guard of the 
United States is not prescribed by law, it shall be prescribed by the President. 

The Army National Guard of the United States consists of the 
Army National Guard of the several States, Territories, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. It follows 
that it is clearly within the province of the Congress to prescribe the 
strength at which the Army National Guard must be maintained. 
The mere appropriation of sufficient moneys to support such a strength 
figure is not sufficient to accomplish the desired result. Specific lan- 
guage directing the Army National Guard to be maintained at 400,000 
strength is required if the will of the Congress is to be made effective 
in this instance. 

PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Accordingly, we urge that the following proviso be inserted at the 
end of the appropriation language: 

Provided, That the Army National Guard shall be maintained at not less 
than 400,000 strength during fiscal 1959. 

In addition to the amount in H. R. 12738 for the Army National 
Guard as passed by the House, additional funds will be required for 
the military pay raise and civilian pay raise. 

The cost of the military pay raise for fiscal 1959 will be about $12.4 
million. The cost of the civilian pay raise will be $5 million. 


FULL-TIME TECHNICIAN EMPLOYEES 


Another deficiency in the budget is the amount allocated for Army 
National Guard full-time technician employees. Because the National 
Guard Bureau was allocated additional funds for the technicians pro- 
gram subsequent to the release of the 1959 budget estimates, the ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1958 in that document are understated. To main- 

tain the Army National Guard technicians program at the same level 
as fiscal 1958, an additional $4.3 million is required. The Army Na- 
tional Guard technicians provide a hard corps of full-time profession- 
ally qualified soldiers, and we need as many in fiscal 1959 as we had 
in fiseal 1958. If we do not get the additional $4.3 million, it will con- 
stitute a loss of 930 man-years over what we had last year. 


NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION 


In previous years, when representatives of our association have ap- 
peared before this committee, we have included our recommendations 
concerning armory and nonarmory construction. Because there was 
insufficient monetary authorization remaining for reserve construc- 
tion, appropriation requests were withheld from this bill. The Senate 
armed services is now considering H. R. 13015, the so-called military 
construction authorization bill. We would like to make a brief state- 
ment to this committee concerning armory and nonarmory construc- 
tion at the time appropriations for that bill are considered. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been only the wisdom and foresight of the Con- 
gress that has continued the volunteer citizen-soldier concept as ex- 
pressed by the National Guard. We know this to be a fact, and we 
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respectfully urge your continued support, to the end that our country 


may remain militarily strong through the voluntary participation of 
its citizens. 


Senator Cuavez. General Moore, General Harrison has given some 
figures there of what it would cost on account of the pay raise for both 
the military and the civilians for the National Guard. I wish you 
would take the statement and check the figures. 

General Moore. I will be happy to. General Harrison’s figures are 
correct. 

Senator CuAvez. Are there any questions, gentlemen? If not, thank 
you. 


General Harrison. Thank you, sir. 


MEDICARE PROGRAM 


Senator Cravez. A letter has been received from Senator Thomas 
H. Kuchel on the subject of the medicare program, and it will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


July 15, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Defense Department Subcommittee, Senate 
Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: I have read the statement of Dr. John M. Rumsey 
given before your subcommittee on July 15, and discussed with Dr. Rumsey the 
problem of administering the medicare program if the limitation imposed by 
section 633 is to prevail. 

According to those who are responsible for administering the program in the 
Department of Defense, and those persons in my State who have been closest 
to the program during its inception and implementation, a governmental regula- 
tion seeking to limit and determine which dependents of servicemen may use 
civilian hospitals, and which must use military hospitals would likely create 
most difficult administrative obstacles and increased overhead on the one hand, 
and serious adverse morale problems among the servicemen’s dependents on the 
other hand. 

I realize that the law clearly provides that the Department of Defense has 
the authority to make limitations regarding the use of both civilian and military 
hospital facilities by dependents of service personnel. As 1 view the matter the 
Department of Defense has not exercised this authority because of any capricious 
or arbitrary motive. It has been the hope of all, both Government and civilian 
administration, that the exercise of professional competition would take care of 
the proper distribution of military dependent patients living in the areas where 
military hospital facilities and care are available. 

I would hope that we will not find it necessary to impose such a monetary ceil- 
ing on this admittedly excellent program, which might force the Department of 
Defense to issue a blanket limitation on the choice of hospital facility. It occurs 
to me that this matter might be further carefully studied with a view to con- 
sidering the problems in geographic areas as possibly being different from those 
in another areas as well as examining other ways to permit the dependent to 
make the choice of hospital rather than the Government. 

T have been pleased with the reports my constituents have given me regarding 
the oneration of the medicare program, and I am inclined to feel that too much 
hasty tampering with it at this time might be unwise. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Appropriations 


Tnomas H. KUCHEL. 














grr 
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CANCELLATION OF SHIPS 
(See p. 175) 


Senator CuAvez. At this point in the record I will insert a copy of 
a letter dated June 12, 1958, that the Defense Subcommittee wrote to 
the Secretary of the Navy relative to the calcellation of nine ships in 
the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 ger x and conversion programs. 
A copy ofa reply under date of July 18, 1958, which was received from 


Acting Secretary of the Navy W. B. Franke, will also be inserted in 
the record. 


(The material referred to follows AM 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


June 12, 1958. 
Hon. Tromas S. Gates, Jr., 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr, Secrerary: This letter is in reference to testimony given dur- 
ing this morning’s hearing in connection with the announced intention of the 
Department of the Navy to cancel the shipbuilding and conversion program in- 
volving 9 ships and costing approximately $500 million. 

You will recall that the Department of the Navy stated that the cancellation 
was caused by a lack of sufficient funds to continue the program within the 
amounts available, such insufficiency of funds being due largely to increased 
costs. It was further revealed that the net unrecoverable cost of such cancella- 
tion was $8.3 million. 

After considering all factors, the Defense Department Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee requests the Department of Defense to with- 
draw its plans to cancel the construction of the LPH1 (amphibious assault ship) 
and the two DE’s (destroyer escorts) on which contracts have already been 
awarded and work commenced, since the committee expects to recommend addi- 
tional funds to carry out the construction of these ships. 

In regard to the 2 CG’s (guided-missile cruisers) and the 4 MG’s (guided- 
missile frigates), the committee requests the Department of Defense to with- 
hold the ship-cancellation program until further action can be decided upon. 

In view of the high cancellation cost, the testified need for similar ships in the 
Navy program, and the resulting delay of several years which the cancellation 
would occasion, the committee believes you will agree that this is the only 
economical course to be taken at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Department of Defense. 


JuLy 18, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Department of Defense, Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CnarrmMan: In your letter of June 12, 1958, you referred to a 
request by the Defense Department Subcommittee of ‘the § Senate Committee on 
Appropriations during the hearings on June 12, 1958, that the Department of De- 
fense withdraw its plans to cancel conversion of an amphibious assault ship 
(LPH) and construction of two escort vessels (DE), as your committee expected 
to recommend additional funds to permit their completion. You also requested 
that the Department of Defense withhold cancellation of 2 guided-missile cruisers 
(CG) and 4 guided-missile frigates (DLG) until further action could be decided 
upon. 
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You will recall that cancellation of these nine ship projects became necessary 
to compensate for cost increases in the Navy’s current shipbuilding and con- 
version program in order that this program could be fully funded within existing 
appropriations. Authority for completion of these ships was rescinded by the 
President on June 9, 1958. However, a further careful review was thereafter 
eonducted. The 2 escort vesels are now about 20 percent complete. Work is 
farther advanced than work on the other canceled ship projects. Cancellation of 
the escort vessels would result in a loss to the Government of approximately $5.7 
million. The cost to complete them is estimated at $13 million. Following presen- 
tation of the matter to the President, it has been concluded that reinstatement of 
the two escort vessels in the Navy’s current shipbuilding program would be de- 
sirable. Accordingly, the President has authorized and directed the Navy to 
complete construction of these two ships. 

Some costs will be incurred by reason of canceling the amphibious assault ship 
conversion (LPH). However, this project would result in a ship of limited 
combat effectiveness as compared to new ships of this type in the fiscal 1958 
and fiscal 1959 programs. The 4 guided-missile frigates and 2 guided-missile 
eruiser conversions in the fiscal 1958 program have not been started and minor 
costs already incurred can be applied against similar ships in the fiscal 1959 
program. There will be no loss, therefore, to the Government. It has been 
concluded, following further study, that reinstatement of the above-mentioned 
seven ships in the fiscal 1957 and 1958 programs would not be desirable. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. FRANKE, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 





COMMENTS ON LIFE MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
(See p. 251) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the time of my appearance before your committee 
on June 16, I indicated that there were inaccuracies in the organization chart 
which accompanied Mr. Trevor Gardner’s article in Life magazine, November 
5, 1957. Before pointing out some of the errors, I would like to make a general 
comment regarding the chart. 

If degree of interest, authority, or responsibility is disregarded, it would be 
proper to say or indicate that most agencies of the Government are concerned 
with our guided-missile programs. This seems to have been the approach taken 
by Mr. Gardner in drawing his chart for the magazine. From such a stand- 
point, the chart appears to be intentionally misleading. As an example, the 
Bureau of Standards is not concerned with missile management in any way. 
However, it is shown on the same organizational level and given prominence 
equal to the Ballistic Missile Committee, which has no function other than bal- 
listic-missile management. 

Aside from this outstanding characteristic of the chart, some specific errors 
which I have noticed follow. 

First, there is no indication that the Special Assistant for Guided Missiles has 
anything to do with the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee. This is strange, be- 
cause the Committee Chairman is the Special Assistant for Guided Missiles (now 
designated Director of Guided Missiles). 

Secondly, there is no connection shown between the OSD Ballistic Missile 
Committee and the Army Ballistic Missile Committee. This is not the case, be- 
cause the same tie-in exists between the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee and 
each service Ballistic Missile Committee. 

Thirdly, no link appears between the Army Ballistic Missile Committee and 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, as well as no tie being shown between the 


Air Force Ballistic Missile Committee and the Ballistic Missile Division. This is 
incorrect. 
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Fourthly, the broken line connecting the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee and 
the Bureau of the Budget should be solid, inasmuch as the Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget is a member of the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee. 

Lastly, it occurs to me that the relationship of Congress and the White House 
involves more than the exchange of information only, as indicated by the 
broken line. Perhaps the line should be solid. 

I believe these comments cover most of the points I had in mind when we 
were discussing the chart last month. If you or members of your committee 
wish to go into the matter further I will be glad to assist. 

Sincerely, 
W. M. Horapay, 
Director of Guided Missiles. 





ORGANIZATION OF CORPORATIONS 
(See p. 214, 230) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA) 


As a part of the comprehensive work of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government a study was made of the Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group in the Department of Defense. Their recommen- 
dation, aimed at improvement of WSEG’s effectiveness, was published in the 
second Hoover Commission report, May 1955. It held that WSEG activities 
should be shifted to a contract operation with a university or a nonprofit or- 
ganization. The Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed the idea which was approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Donald A. Quarles, then Assistant Seretary of Defense for Research and De- 
velopment, discussed specific plans for accomplishing the recommended changes 
with Senator John L. McClellan, chairman of the Senate Operations Committee 
and with Congressman Chet Holifield, Committee on Government Operations of 
the House of Representatives. These plans envisaged the contract organiza- 
tion to be administered by a board of governors representing an association 
of educational institutions. It was indicated that neither committee would 
interpose objection to the proposal. 

As a first step, a contract was negotiated with Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to furnish evaluation services, with a provision for subsequent 
formation of a responsible group of several colleges and universities to do this 
work. 

Representatives of California Institute of Technology, Case Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Stanford University and 
Tulane University met in April 1956 resulting in the incorporation of the In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses as a nonprofit corporation under the laws of the 
State of Delaware. The articles of incorporation permit additional members. 
Each participating institution is represented on the board of trustees, and in 
addition there are several public trustees. 

Although the initial activity of IDA was directed toward strengthening the 
operation of WSEG, the broad objective was to improve the effectiveness of 
all top-level planning in the Department of Defense and IDA’s incorporation 
permitted contracts with any Government or non-Government group. Accord- 
ingly, when the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) was set up, it 
turned to IDA for certain technical and analytical support. This is being pro- 
vided by a division in IDA specializing in ARPA’s problems, with cross-utili- 
zation between it and other divisions of IDA of personnel with rare skills. 

The IDA-ARPA contract covers the providing of competent personnel, fa- 
cilities and materials for analyses, studies, and technical assistance, and eon- 
duct of such projects as may be agreed upon from time to time. The scope of 
the work may include but not be limited to space science and technology, bai- 
listic missile defense, including reconnaissance, communications, early warn- 
ing, and meteorology, and other advanced research and development as may 
be assigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Operations Research Office (ORO) 


After World War II there was an awareness on the part of those responsible 
for Army research and development of the advantages of operations research 
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and plans were made to establish operations research units in the Army. 
Late in 1947 scientific advisers to Dr. Bush of the Research and Development 
Board noted that the Army and the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not have opera- 
tions analysis sections. This was believed to be a serious shortcoming and its 
correction at the earliest possible date was recommended. Early in 1948, 
when the necessary funds were approved, General MacAuliffe, Army researca 
and development, and members of his staff made studies of appropriate insti- 
tutions to undertake the work on a contractual basis. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was chosen to perform the work and a contract was signed in July 1948. 
The Operations Research Office was formally established in September 1948. 

The broad mission of ORO is to undertake such analytical studies of military 
problems as may be of interest to the Army in order to provide responsible 
commanders and staff agencies with a basis for action to improve military 
operations. Specific programs include scientific analysis of operating systems, 
weapons systems, communication systems, transportation systems, intelligence 
and logistics problems, and research and development programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Combat Operations Research Group (CORG) 


The Combat Operations Research Group of Army’s Continental Army Com- 

and Headquarters at Fort Monroe, Va., is being assisted in its work through 
a small contract which in 1955 was let to Technical Operations, Inc., of Bur- 
lington, Mass. The civilian organization has the help of 2 or 3 military advisers. 

The twofold mission of this group is development of organizational concepts 
for the ground forces and research on short- and long-term problems related to 
organizational concepts to meet conditions 3 to 15 years in the future. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Operations Evaluation Groups (OEG) 


The Operations Evaluation Group originated in 1942 as the Antisubmarine 
Warfare Operations Research Group (ASWORG), first established by the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development for the Navy in the Atlantic Fleet and 
later in the Office of the Commander in Chief, United States Fleet. The scope 
of the work of ASWORG gradually expanded to include not only antisubmarine, 
but submarine, air, antiair, and other aspects of naval warfare. Because op- 
erations research had proved so effective in antisubmarine warfare, a number 
of affiliated research groups in other warfare fields were established for the 
Navy by subdividing the original ASWORG. All of these groups operated in- 
ternally as a single activity, the Operations Research Groups, regardless of their 
staff affiliation. 

In view of the wartime accomplishments of operations research, it was decided 
to continue its use after the war. A contract was negotiated with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1945 to take over the management of some of 
the ORG personnel under the modified title, Operations Evaluation Group. 
OEG acts as adviser to the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations and other parts 
of the naval organization in all matters of naval warfare to which analysis 
is applicable. 

Examples are the evaluation of new developments, analysis of specific opera- 
tions and tactics, development of new tactical doctrine, analysis of enemy capa- 
bilities, technical aspects of strategic planning and liaison between the fleets 
and the development and research laboratories. 

Naval Warfare Analysis Group (Navwag) 

The Naval Warfare Analysis Group was established in 1956 to satisfy a need 
for application of technological analyses to longer range problems than those 
which OEG so effectively attacks on the immediate and pressing questions of 
naval operations. OEFG has been saturated with insistent demands for its help 
on short-range problems. Navwag is supported under the same contact with 
MIT as the one established in 1945 to cover the OEG and is composed of approx- 
imately seven scientists drawn as required from the ORG manpower pool. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Rand Corp. (Rand) 


Late in 1945, Air Force initiated Project Rand under a contract with Douglas 
Aircraft Co. By 1948 the Rand organization had grown to the point where a 
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separate organization was justified and the Rand Corp. was formed with its 
own administration and facilities, It continues today as an independent, non- 
profit organization, operating Project Rand on a Air Force contract. 

The mission of Project Rand is to carry on a continuing program of scientific 
study and research on the broad subject on air warfare with the object of 
recommending to the Air Force preferred methods, techniques, and instrumen- 
talities for this purpose. The mission word “preferred” injects the idea of 
conservation of resources and among the several organizational divisions are 
found economics and social science. Other technical divisions are: aircraft, 
electronics, mathematics, missiles, nuclear physis, logistics, cost analysis and 
numerical analysis. Work is being done on training procedure and on systems 
analysis which is an extension of operations research. Factors of the many 
fields involved in a system, such as military operations, logistics, strategy and 
economics, are synthesized into a related whole through systems analysis. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ATRLIFT 
(See p. 1094) 
MATS PURCHASE OF COMMERCIAL ATRIIFT 


Question No. 1. How much commercial air carrier transportation does MATS 
propose to purchase in the future? I think, in general, you have given that. 
I ask this question, in the light of our committee last year, when we set out 
a formula for MATS of 40 and 20 purchased from commercial air carriers, 

Answer. If the users of MATS (Army, Navy, Marines, and Air force) procure 
a total of $313 million in airlift from MATS, as requested in the President’s 
fisen) vear 1959 budget estimate, it is estimated that in fiscal vear 1959 
approximately $84 million will be used by MATS to buy commercial airlift. 
It is estimated that of this $84 million approximately $63.2 million and $20.8 
million will be used for passenger and cargo airlift respectively. 


DETERMINATION OF COMPENSATORY RATES 


Question No, 2. Does MATS presently have any price standard? Does MATS 
have any data on what is compensatory for a carrier to charge per passenger- 
mile, per ton-mile, dependent upon the type of eanipment emploved? 

Answer. No, MATS does not have a set price standard for commercial airlift 
augmentation. Commercial airlift augmentation is normally procured on a 
competitive bid basis, with the contract awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 
There is no definite answer to the second part of this question without further 
specification as to the precise nature of the airlift service referred to. MATS 
attempts te spend the taxpayer's dollar as wisely as possible in contracting for 
its airlift needs. For example, standby service with no assured volume would 
he priced very differently from high volume service, with high guaranteed 
load factors. Generally speaking, a carrier can be relied on to make its bid 
on the type of service specified at least high enough to be compensatory. Where 
contracts are offered on a long-term hasis, this is even more certain to be the 
case because the earrier cannot afford te tie up its aircraft for a prolonged 
period in an unprofitable operation. In an attempt to stabilize prices and 
operations, we are moving toward the awarding of most contracts on a 9- or 
12-month basis. Moreover, we are continuing to consult with CAB in relation 
to this problem. 

MATS BID PROCEDURES 

Question No. 3. How does MATS propose to let bids in the future? Are vou 
going to continue the 3 months’ bid period, or are you going to lengthen it to 
b venr? 

Answer. Effective in fiscal vear 1960, we anticipate that MATS will be able 
to award commercial nirlift contracts on an annnal basis for the major portion 
of our commercial requirements. Presently MATS is investigating the possibility 
of requesting bids for the remaining 9 months of fiscal year 1959. Contracts 
were initially limited to the first quarter’s operation because of the lack of firm- 
ness in projected demand of the military departments which are operating 
under interim programs pending final appropriations. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Question No. 4. Does MATS have any formula for distributing its commercial 
ee so that virtually all of the business does not end up in the hands 
of a few large carriers? Is it not in the interest of the airlift potential to dis- 
tribute MATS requirements equitably? 

Answer. MATS, in accordance with the Armed Services procurement regula- 
tions, distributes invitations to bid throughout the commercial air industry to 
both scheduled and nonscheduled operators, and awards business to the lowest 
responsible bidder. Normal business factors under this policy result in the 
award of business on an equitable basis, when considered over a long-term period. 
Based upon experience, small business has obtained a major portion of the yearly 
MATS business. 


POLICY ON PRESSURIZED AIRCRAFT 


Question No. 5. Does MATS have any compelling reason for demanding pres- 
surized equipment for personnel, when several hundred nonpressurized planes 
are presently in commercial use domestically, and several international carriers 
still use nonpressurized DC-4’s? 

Answer. It is Department of Defense policy that military personnel and their 
dependents are entitled to air transportation conforming to generally accepted 
modern standards. The best evidence of what these standards are in overseas 
air transportation is the fact that, only with minor exceptions, the airlines con- 
duct this service in pressurized equipment. We understand that no American 
overseas certificated air carrier provides normal passenger service in nonpres- 
surized equipment. 


EXERCISE OF MATS AND CRAF 


Question No. 6. MATS claims its fleet must be constantly exercised. How 
many hours does this mean per day? Have you ever considered a live exercise 
of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, and how do you expect it to perform if you have 
never had a live test? 

Answer. MATS should operate its aircraft in peacetime at a 6-hour utilization 
rate to provide greater assurance of attaining the tempo of operations necessary 
to execute our emergency war plans. While, due to limitations in the availability 
of skilled personnel, et cetera, we have been unable to achieve this, we are con- 
tinuing to strive for it. 

The peacetime utilization rate is governed by the requirements for individual 
training of crew personnel, exercise of our transportation and communications 
systems, and the operation of support bases and facilities necessary in our emer- 
gency route pattern. Although the individual crew personnel can be trained with- 
out requiring full operation of the 6-hour utilization program, our experiences in 
the Korean war and the Berlin airlift indicate that the overall rate and tempo 
of operations in peacetime must be at a sufficiently high level if we are to expect 
the acceleration necessary to satisfy emergency demands. The most critical 
area requiring exercise is that of maintenance and supply. If supplies are not 
available and flowing into the base at sufficiently high rate and maintenance per- 
sonnel are not provided or working at relatively high utilization rates, it is im- 
possible to expand to the extreme rate demanded during time of war. We learned 
during the Berlin airlift and the Korean war that to increase the utilization rate 
of transport aircraft any appreciable amount is an extremely difficult task. 

In the past MATS has conducted test exercises of the CRAF. They have been 
limited, however, to availability test exercises and could not be construed as being 
live tests. The only meaningful live test would be an actual implementation of 
the CRAF plan. It is considered that a so-called live test of CRAF would involve 
a standdown of a substantial portion of the airline industry engaged in profitable 
operations, and that the costs of such a test would prohibitively expensive. 


MATS FLIGHT TRAFFIC SPECIALISTS 


Question No. 7. MATS testimony indicates that its main function is to sup- 
port the Strategic Air Command. Do you have a hundred stewards and stew- 
ardesses ; what was the idea? 

Answer. Although all of the flight traffic specialists are not needed to accom- 
plish the SAC mission, some of them, as indicated below, are needed for this 
purpose, and the remainder will be needed to accomplish other wartime missions 

The flight traffic specialist is a specific member of a transport crew com- 
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plement. The authorized number per crew depends on the type aircraft, length 
of flight, and load carried (total numbers required are based on established 
formulas authorizing crew ratios of 2.4 for 6-hour utilization and 3.2 for 8-hour 
utilization). Decreases in the number of passenger configurated aircraft resuit 
in an automatic reduction in our requirement for this skill. Approxi- 
mately 100 authorizations have been deleted from the previous total of 800 
(average calendar year 1957) because of the conversion of a number of passenger 
aircraft to cargo operation and the phasing out of the C-54 aircraft from the 
MATS inventory. Flight traffic specialists on paSsenger-carrying aircraft are 
considered essential. Modern transport aircraft require the full attention of 
the pilots and engineers. For this reason, the flight specialist is needed and is 
used as the representative of the aircraft commander, to enforce cabin discipline 
and insure that passengers comply with safety of flight requirements. Included 
in these are the use of emergency equipment, the proper fitting of life vests, and 
the instruction of passengers in escape and ditching procedures. In the event 
of an emergency, they provide assistance to passengers, as necessary, are re- 
sponsible for launching of liferafts, and directing the evacuation of the aircraft. 
Other related duties include responsibility for insuring that sufficient supplies 
and equipment are placed aboard the aircraft, checking of the passenger manifest, 
assisting in the preparation of customs declarations, compliance with border 
clearance procedures, assistance to airsick passengers, and the serving of in- 
flight meals. These functions are particularly important for those flights car- 
rying women and children. 

Authorizations for flight traffic specialists do not distinguish between male 
and female personnel. The actual availability of individuals dictates whether 
WAF personnel will be utilized in wartime, subject only to restrictions imposed 
by appropriate authority prohibiting the assignment of WAF to duty in aircraft 
while such aircraft are engaged in combat missions. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, only male flight attendants will be assigned to 
trips in direct support of SAC and other combat units, 

After the initial airlift requirements in support of SAC, TAC, and other com- 
bat units have been met and the Civil Reserve Air Fleet has been phased into the 
emergency EWP airlift, the MATS fleet is directed toward the satisfaction of 
the cargo requirements of the Department of Defense. At that time, the male 
flight traffic specialists will serve as a flight traffic specialist or as a Loadmaster 
crew member and the WAF flight traffic specialist will be used as a flight traffic 
specialist or at the station of assignment in a ground position within the air 
traffic function. 

BASIS FOR INDUSTRIAL FUND RATES 


Question No. 8. With reference to the new industrial fund rates, reported to be 
approximately 2.07 cents per mile, how is that figure arrived at? 

Answer. The 2.7-cent figure was not used to develop point-to-point rates on a 
worldwide basis. 

This rate is to be applied to the irregular point-to-point flights for which rates 
were not published. The 2.7-cent factor is the average of the passenger statute 
mile rates which were developed for the embassy run and the Caribbean-South 
America areas. The total cost used in computing the fiscal year 1959 tariffs as 
well as the 2.7-cent rate, include the following elements of expense: 

(a) Expenses initially financed from industrial funds: 

1. Civilian labor. 

2. TDY travel. 

o. POL, 

4. Expense materiel (other than POL, includes aircraft parts and sup- 
plies, office supplies, housekeeping supplies, ete.). 

5. Commercial augmentation. 

6. Contractual services (other than commercial augmentation, includes 
aircraft field maintenance contracts, fleet service contracts, foreign labor 
contracts, ete.). 

7. Other, e. g., Federal Insurance Compensation Act (social security), 
Federal employee government life insurance, awards, etc. 

(b) Expenses initially financed from appropriated funds but reimbursed 
through cross-service agreements and now charged to the industrial fund. 

1. Maintenance, other than depot (field maintenance performed for the 
agency by military organizations initially funded by appropriated funds. In- 
cludes civilian pay, parts and supplies, and contractual services). 

2. Depot maintenance, of all industrially funded aircraft including both 
Air Force and Navy types. 
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3. Administrative overhead (includes charges for MATS Headquarters, 
Transport Air Force Headquarters, and other intermediate headquarters 
which were not industrially funded because they serve more than industrially 
funded organizations. The estimated reimbursable cost of each headquarters 
was apportioned to the industrial fund in the proportion that the total esti- 
mated cost of industrially funded subordinate units was to the total estimated 
cost of all units to be administered by the headquarters. These apportioned 
sums were the basis of the cross-service agreements through which the 
industrial fund is charged for administrative overhead). 

4. Contractual operation of Wake Island. 

5. Navy support. 

(c) The following elements of expense are not chargeable to the airlift service, 
industrial fund, and are, therefore, not included in the total expense on which 
the tariff is based : 

1. Military pay and allowances. 

2. Depreciation of aircraft, engines, and all other capital equipment. 

3. Depreciation, maintenance, repair, and new construction of facilities 
such as runways, taxiways, terminals, hangars, offices, and quarters. 

4. Base-support functions in support of transport organizations and their 
personnel such as medical treatment of military personnel and their depend- 
ents, subsistence of enlisted personnel, operation and maintenance of mess- 
halls, bakeries, meat-cutting plants, religious services for military personnel 
and their dependents, recreation and entertainment services, postal services, 
clothing sales, maintenance of education and library services, dependent 
schools, commissary and exchange services, laundry and dry-cleaning sery- 
ices, police and confinement activities, personal affairs counseling, legal 
services for military personnel and their dependents, housing and mainten- 
ance of dwellings, operation and maintenance of railroad rolling stock, 
recruiting of military personnel, and photographic and film library facilities. 

5. Militarily required activities which are performed on MATS bases, 
such as training of military personnel for base defense, chemical warfare 
activities, marksmanship proficiency, sanitation and hygiene, courtesy and 
discipline, intelligence and security activities, and bands. 


EXPECTED INDUSTRIAL FUND BUSINESS 


Question No. 9. How much do you anticipate the Air Force industrial fund 
will take in during fiscal year 1959 from the operation of MATS? 

Answer. The President’s budget estimates $313 million based on expected 
rates and planned operations. Published rates, and possible changes in activity, 
may affect this estimate. 

Question No. 10. In carrying out the recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion that the Defense Department set up a single manager for transportation, 
why was the traffic management responsibility for air transportation given to the 
operating agency, the Military Air Transport Service? 

Answer. Recommendation No. 14 of the Hoover Commission Report on Trans- 
portation suggested: “That the Secretary of Defense establish a Director of 
Transportation having no responsibilities except those pertaining to traffic and 
transportation. He should have all necessary authority to direct the traffic 
management activities, passenger and freight. in all the military services, in- 
cluding the coordination and consolidation of functions and facilities, to the ex- 
tent that his office determines it to be necessary and practicable. He should report 
to and be subject only to the overriding authority of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics. * * *” 

In reply to recommendation No. 14, the Departinent of Defense stated: “Full 
concurrence is expressed to the objectives of this recommendation. A consider- 
able amount of study and analysis of the Department of Defense organization in 
this area had been accomplished prior to this report and is continuing. 

“The Commission’s recommendations would attempt to improve traffic-manage- 
ment operations of the military services by vesting greater authority and sole 
operational responsibility in the Office of the Director of Transportation and 
Communications, divesting the Director, however, of responsibility for ecommuni- 
eations. To implement this fully might well place the Director in operations, 
contrary to Reorganization Plan No. 6, and so would require an amendment to 
that plan. The Department of Defense believes it is undesirable to make such 
a fundamental amendment in the plan for the reason, among others, that it 
would logically require similar action in many other fields, and so would re- 
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quire a reconsideration of the entire concept of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“The Department of Defense believes that the substance of the Commission’s 
recommendations can be accomplished without departing from the concept of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6, leaving operational responsibility at the departmental 
level.” 

Although it was not feasible for the Department of. Defense to fully imple- 
ment Recommendation No. 14 of the Hoover Commission Report on Transporta- 
tion, we have continued to devote a great deal of consideration to the manage- 
ment and operations of transportation and traffic management in the military 
departments. As the result of our continuing effort in this area, several single 
managerships have been established. In the continental United States each mili- 
tary department had its own traffic management organization with separate re- 
gioval or district offices to provide traffic management service to its own installa- 
tions in designated geographical areas. To avoid this duplication of effort and to 
improve efficiency and economy, the Secretary of Defense selected the Secretary 
of the Army as the single manager for traffic management within the United 
States. By this action one organization, the Military Traffic Management Agency 
(MTMA), was established to provide traffic management service to all of the 
military departments. The responsibilities of MTMA for providing traffic man- 
agement service encompasses all modes of commercial transportation, including 
air transportation, required by the military departments for moving their pas- 
sengers and cargo between points in the United States. The establishment of 
MTMA characterizes our efforts to develop efficient and economical traffic man- 
agement service where it is most needed, i. e., in the United States. 

In addition to the designation of the Secretary of the Army as single manager 
for traffic management in the United States with MTMA as the organization to 
carry out this assignment, the Secretary of the Navy was designated as single 
manager for ocean transportation with the Military Sea Transportation Service 
as its operating unit, and the Secretary of the Air Force was selected as the single 
manager for airlift service with the Military Air Transport Service as its operat- 
ing unit. It is important to note at this point that both MATS and MSTS oper- 
ate primarily in the overseas and international fields providing air and ocean 
transportation to their customers, the military departments; while the military 
raffic management service provides traffic management service for the military 
departments covering shipments made by all modes of commercial transportation 
in the United States. 

Notwithstanding the cited progress in the improvement of our traffic man- 
agement systems, the Department of Defense continued its review of traffic and 
transportation in the military departments. Logistical teams were established 
to analyze the transportation functions, responsibilities, and activities of the 
inilitary departments. These teams, among other things, will presently report on 
the efficiency of existing transportation systems, including the recently estab- 
lished transportation single managerships. If the valid findings and recom- 
mendations of these teams indicate that further integration or centralization 
of transportation or treffic management fnnetions would be advantageons from 
the viewpoint of transportation and traffic management, the Department of 
Defense will take action to determine the practical effect of further centraliza- 
tion and its impact on the logistical systems and operations of the military 
departments concerned in order to develop a sound basis for considering meas- 
ures that might be taken to place additional responsibility for traffie manage- 
ment under one agency of the Department of Defense. 

In brief response to the committee’s question. it is not entirely correct to say 
that traffic management responsibility for air transportation was given to the 
Military Air Transport Service. Actually, traffic management responsibility for 
commercial air transportation and all other modes of commercial transporta- 
tion and all other modes of commercial transportation in the United States was 
given to the Military Traffic Management Agency (MTMA). MATS does exer- 
cise some traffic management functions in determining when, how, and what 
type of commercial air transportation can be used to best advantage to supnle- 
ment its military airlift capability. However, the Military Air Transport 
Service, and also the Military Sea Transportation Service, exercise this type 
of traffic management because the need for a centrally controlled worldwide traf- 
fie management system within the Department of Defense has not as yet been 
clearly demonstrated. The Department of Defense is presently reviewing the 
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transportation and traffic management systems in the military departments and 
will make any adjustments in these systems required to improve the overall 


effectiveness and economy of transportation and traffic management within the 
military departments. 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY/COMMERCIAL RATES 


Question No. 11. By setting up the industrial fund, will there be a tendency 
on the part of Defense to use MATS aircraft with their lower rates in preference 
to commercial carriers? 

Answer. No. Both military and commercial airlift provided by MATS will 
be billed to the user at the same rate. After traffic enters the MATS system, 
the user will have no knowledge of whether his tonnage goes aboard a military 
or a commercial aircraft. 


MATS APPROPRIATIONS 


Question No. 12. Since MATS has now gone on to an industrial fund basis, 
does this mean that there are no longer any appropriations required for the 
transport operation of MATS, in view of the revenue expected to be taken into 
the fund? 

Answer. No; appropriations still will be required to finance certain aspects 
of MATS transport operations, for example: 

(a) MATS has 8 troop-carrier transport units overseas, 1 in Europe and 2 
in Japan, which are not in the industrial fund. Also, it has four Navy aircraft 
at Atsugi NAS the operating costs of which are not industrially funded. 

(b) Pay and allowances of military personnel, medical treatment of military 
personnel and their dependents, subsistence of enlisted personnel, operation and 
maintenance of messhalls, religious services for military personnel and their 
dependents, training of military personnel for base defense, chemical-warfare 
activities, marksmanship proficiency, sanitation and hygiene, courtesy and dis- 
cipline, recreation and entertainment services, intelligence and security, postal 
services, clothing sales, maintenance of education and library services, dependent 
schools, commissary and exchange services, laundry and dry-cleaning services, 
police and confinement activities, personal affairs counseling, legal services for 
military personnel and their dependents, housing and maintenance of dwellings, 
operation and maintenance of railroad rolling stock, bands, recruiting of military 
personnel, photographic activities and film library. 

(c) Maintenance, repair, and new construction of facilities such as runways, 
taxiways, terminals, hangars, and quarters. 

(d) Modernization of aircraft and procurement of new aircraft. 


STATUS OF CARGO CARRIERS 


Question No. 18. Is the Air Force concerned about the plight of the major 
argo carriers now facing a financial crisis? You have answered that in part. 

Answer. Yes, we definitely are concerned. However, we feel that the plight 
of the major cargo carriers stems from a lack of commercial demand for air 
eargo service, and that even large amounts of MATS business would not remedy 
this situation. If financial assistance in the form of subsidy is required, this 
is a matter for consideration by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


CIVIL AIRLIFT EXPANSION 


Question No. 14. In view of the great increase in civil air carrier airlift 
eapacity, what plans are being made by the Air Force to preserve the national 
defense, the airlift capability of the present civil air fleet? You 
during the last war as soon as D-day arrived. 
they did a very fine piece of work. 

Answer. To our knowledge, the great increase in civil airlift capacity cited 
above is in the passenger category. 


used them 
They were all taken over, and 


As we already recognize a surplus in pas- 
Senger-carrying capacities, we see no defense requirement for maintaining more 
passenger capability than actually required. 


FUTURE PURCHASES OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Question No. 15. What plans are being made to assign more business to the 
eommercial air carriers to assist them in buying modern long-range aircraft at 


no expense to the taxpayer, while augmenting our total national airlift 
eapability ? 
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Answer. We expect the volume of contract augmentation of MATS military 
airlift to increase this year, and the trend may well continue. However, to 
our knowledge, no carrier is purchasing jet aireraft on any basis other than 
an anticipated commercial market, and we do not believe that it would be 
prudent on their part to make such purchases against the fluctuating military 
demand. 


PROTECTION OF SMALL CARRIERS 


Question No. 15 (a). Would not a small-business “set aside” as a part of the 
$84 million protect the small independent air carrier? 

Answer. As explained in the earlier remarks on distribution of requirements, 
MATS, in accordance with the Armed Services Procurement Regulations, dis- 
tributes invitations to bid throughout the commercial air industry to both 
scheduled and nonscheduled operators, and awards business to the lowest re- 


sponsible bidder. Based upon experience, small business has obtained a major 
portion of the yearly MATS business. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON JEEP PROGRAM 


(See p. 1110) 


Senator Lripees. I realize that to incorporate these features; namely, reduced 
weight and independent wheel suspension into the jeep (the M-39A1) would 
require some testing. 

Don’t you think that this testing and procurement could be obtained within 
the time it would take to tool up and procure the M—151? 

General Brown. A suggested “advanced M38A1” approximately constitutes 
the equivalent of a predevelopment concept. It would entail the introduction 
of new unknown, untried major components to attain the features mentioned. 
The claims made cannot be substantiated without the benefit of a development 
program embodying considerable additional engineering work and the fabrication 
of prototypes. Adequate testing, in accordance with minimum acceptable stand- 
ards, and on an expedited basis, will take at least 12 to 18 months after proto- 
types are available. Delivery of the now production engineered M-—151 can be 
effected in 12 months from the date of contract as opposed to an estimated 24 
to 36 months which would be required to develop, manufacture, and test the new 
vehicle. 

Senator Bripces. It is my understanding that a proposal has been submitted 
to the Army to furnish the advanced and improved M-38A1 in the quantities you 
proposed at a savings of approximately $20 million. Don’t you think this pro- 
posed savings merits serious consideration? 

General Brown. An informal proposal received by the Army is in generalities 
and, if considered a feasible and justified approach, would require comprehensive 
negotiation to settle pertinent details. Development, fabrication, and testing 
of prototypes, drawings, and production engineering are not contained in the 
proposal, the cost of which would exceed an estimated $3 million. This along 
with unknown, untried basic design elements mentioned in the preceding answer 
are strongly indicative that pursuit of the proposal on the basis of suggested 
savings would be unsound. 

Senator BripcGes. You say that the M-151 requires changes even now and yet 
you want to go ahead with production procurement. 

Wouldn't the same principle apply to getting into production with the advance- 
ments and improvements on the existing Jeep—the M-38A1? 

General Brown. The M-—151 is in final stages of production engineering. Any 
“changes” at this time are essentially last minute refinements preparatory to entry 
into negotiation for quantity production. The introduction of a new alternate 
program such as the “advanced M-38A1” would approach the initiation of a new 
program with its full complement of engineering, testing, and redesign which 
would duplicate and repeat that which has already been accomplished. 

Senator Brinces. I have been informed that the principal features you (Gen- 
eral Brown) mentioned for the M-151 can be incorporated in the “advanced” 
M-3SA1, namely: approximately the same weight; approximately same airdrop 
weight; increased cargo area; comparable gas consumption: independent sus- 
pension: plus: power dividing differentials; maximum interchangeability with 
parts already in your supply system; at a saving of approximately $20 million. 
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Wouldn’t it be well to inaugurate a sort of crash program to objectively 
determine if this “advanced” jeep would not serve the purpose of an “interim” 
vehicle at great savings to the Government? 

And still give the Army what it needs? 

And do it within the same time or less than it would take to obtain produc- 
tion deliveries on the M—151? 

General Brown. The proposed “advanced M-38A1” might be equal to the 
M-151 at a reduced cost; however, as previously pointed out, component seleec- 
tion data, design characteristics, and reliable cost estimates do not exist, and 
therefore cannot be fully evaluated. 

Experience has proven that neither time, money, nor confidence is gained 
through hasty adoption of untried, unproven equipment. Especially is this true 
in the case of a long-term, high-density item such as the quarter-ton truck. The 
intent here is not to originate an interim vehicle, but instead this has been an 
orderly, systematic development and engineering program designed to yield a 
reliable piece of military equipment. This objective is a reality as evidenced 
by the acceptance of the M-151 by the United States Continental Army Com- 
mand, its principal user. 

Senator Bripces. Also, wouldn’t retention of the basic jeep in the supply and 
maintenance system during this interim period have considerable advantage as 
far as spare parts and maintenance is concerned, particularly since the engine, 
power-train differential, etc., etc., would be the same or very similar to that with 
whien the troops are familiar? 

General Brown. The truck, M—151 is not considered to be an interim vehicle. 
It is designed as a basic command reconnaissance vehicle, a member of the 
light-truck family, and will be a high-density vehicle for a period of many years. 
It is desirable to standardize on specific vehicles for retention in the supply 
system; however, there is a point beyond which equipment designs become anti- 
quated and must be replaced by new developments incorporating latest techno- 
logical advances available. There are valid requirements for a vehicle of this 
type in the military service in considerable quantity now and there will con- 
tinue to be throughout the foreseeable future. The M—151 represents the best 
vehicle currently available to fill these requirements. 

Senator Bripces. I would not wish the Army to feel that because it has spent 
several million dollars and 8 years of time in making some improvements in 
the 4 x 4, 4%4-ton truck that it must necessarily be committed to procuring such 
a vehicle simply for that reason. I would rather that the Army would ree- 
ognize the change that has taken place in its requirements, in its concepts, 
and its needs for ground warfare and it would recognize that in the intervening 
years a new concept of desirable light tactical vehicles has appeared which has 
a strong likelihood of making obsolete the older 44-ton trucks. Don’t you feel that 
the Army should keep abreast of and expeditiously and concurrently develop 
all the potentialities of the new type vehicles? 

yeneral Brown. The Army cannot afford to do otherwise than keep abreast 
of new concepts. Army research and development endeavor is conducted with 
the exploration of new-equipment potentialities as its primary objective. 

Senator Brinees. General Brown, on June 25 you told this committee of the 
many advantages of the M-151. Among other things, you stated this vehicle is 
not a commercial model. 

Wouldn’t it be better for the Army to procure vehicles having as much a com- 
mercial content as possible? 

Wouldn’t this be a mobilization asset? 

General Brown. The selection of commercial vehicles for military use is, in 
some instances, desirable. In certain applications, however, commercial vehicles 
can only perform military functions with extremely limited efficiency. In the 
ease of the M-151, it was designed to fill a specific military role against strictly 
developed military characteristics. It is primarily a command-reconnaissance 
vehicle with highway and off-highway capabilities. The fact that the design 
and production rights are Government owned is a distinct asset in that it can 
be supplied as a result of competitive porcurement from any capable manufac- 
turer. There are no proprietary parts and components involved which will limit 
potential sources of supply. 

Senator Bripces. You also stated that the M—151 can go half agaia as far on 
a gallon of gas as compared with the old jeep. 

Since only a few of these M-151’s have been made and tested, how can you 
properly compare the gas consumption of a “laboratory” test model with produc- 
tion jeeps used under all conditions by troops? 
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General Brown. Comparative fuel economy figures stated were based upon 
test at the United States Army Armor Board of 20,000-mile operation of 2 
XM-151’s and 1 M-38Al1. The service board tests simulated troop use and in- 
eluded 5,000 miles cross-country, 10,000 miles secondary, and 5,000 miles of 
highway operation for each vehicle, one-half of which was with towed load. 
Overall fuel consumption for this test was 15.1 and 14 miles per gallon for the 2 
XM-151 vehicles and 10.7 for the M—38A1. 

Senator Brinces. Has the Army made any recent extensive gas consumption 
tests on existing jeeps? Or the present jeep engine? 

General Brown. Extended mileage tests were conducted by Aberdeen in 1954 
and by CONARC in 1956. There has been no recent dynamometer tests of the 
engine. 

Senator Brinces. Will you furnish the committee with full reports on gas 
consumption tests of the M-151 and the M-38A1? 

General Brown. These reports are being assembled and will be furnished as 
soon as available. 

Senator Bripees. General Brown, you testified at great length regarding the 
air dropability superiority of the M-151 over the jeep—the M-38A1. 

Now, can you tell us if drop tests were ever made on the M-38A1 to de- 
termine the “minimum” rigging weight for that vehicle? 

Will you supply us with those tests? 

General Brown. Drop tests of the M—38A1 were conducted. Reports covering 
these tests are being assembled and will be furnished as soon as possible. 

Senator Brinces. I have been informed that drop tests were made on the M-151 
to determine the minimum rigging weight. 

Will you furnish those tests? 

General Brown. Copy of report from Board No. 5, Continental Army Com- 
mand, file ATBF—-AB 400.112, subject: Test of truck, utility, %4-ton, 4 x 4, X-151, 
dated July 10, 1956 is furnished herewith. 

Senator Bripces. We are greatly concerned about your assertion regarding 
the difference in drop rigging weight between the M-151 and the M-3SA1. We 
have had indications that this difference in rigging weight may be as little as 65 
pounds. 

Because of this apparent discrepancy, I would like you to furnish us with all 
tests and basis for the figures you used in your June 25 testimony. 

General Brown. Report containing this information is furnished with question 
No. 20f. 

Senator Brinces. I understand that the so-called Army mule—the M-274—a 
small platform-type vehicle is designed to take the load off the combat soldier’s 
back and, further, that it is not designed for on-highway use. 

Is that correct? 

General Brown. The carrier, M-274 is being troop tested to determine its 
applicability for military use in forward tactical areas. It is not being con- 
sidered for general on-highway use. 

Senator Brincges. The next version of this platform vehicle, the so-called 
convertible mule, the *%4-ton combination cargo-personnel Carrier, however, is 
designed for both on-highway and off-highway use and is a 4-wheel-drive vehicle 
with full independent wheel suspension. 

Is that correct? 

General Brown. It is understood that the *4-ton convertible mule would be 
designed for both highway and off-road use, and that it would be a 4-wheel 
drive vehicle with independent suspension of all wheels. 

Senator Bripees. Therefore, except that they are both platform-type vehicles, 
the general similarity ends. 

Is that correct? 

yeneral Brown. The mechanical mule M274 is specifically designed for its 
intended purpose—front line combat use—and as such has no suspension, 
electrical system or other complexities. The convertible mule, although of the 
platform type, has all of the complexities of the jeep-type vehicle. The major 
difference is the substitution of the platform for the more conventional jeep 
body. 

Senator Bripces. The evaluation of the Army mule—the M-—274—currently 
underway by the Army ground forces will have little or no bearing then, on 
the proper evaluation of the *4-ton convertible mule. 

Is that correct? 
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General Brown. A prime objective of the current troop evaluation of the 
M274 is to determine a utility and feasibility of the platform-type vehicle, 
The results will have a major effect upon the future of this configuration. 

Senator Brivces. Then, isn’t it most important and desirable for the Army 
to conduct worthwhile troop evaluation tests on a fairly large number of *4-ton 
convertible mules? 

General Brown. Not at this time. Until a complete engineering evaluation 
of the convertible mule and operational studies concerning the concept of plat- 
form vehicle application proves this type vehicle superior to more conventional 
types, the Army has no requirement for troop testing of additional convertible 
mules. Purchase of a large quantity of untried, unproven vehicles before such 
determinations have been made would be poor economy. 


Senator Cuavez. We are going to have an executive meeting now. 
(The committee proceeded to executive session and adjourned at 
4:35 p. m., to reconvene at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, July 16, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Saltonstall, and Bridges. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFrFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF J. R. LOFTIS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. We are ready for you, Mr. Loftis. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman, before I commence my prepared state- 
ment, I would like to summarize for a minute the items that we would 
like to discuss with your committee this morning. They include five 
appropriations under the general heading of “Office of the Secretary 
of Defense.” The first one is for salaries and expenses for the Secre- 
tary’s office, where we requested $15.9 million of the House and they 
allowed us $15.6 million. Weare asking the Senate to restore $300,000. 

The next item is for salaries and expenses for the Office of Public 
Affairs. Assistant Secretary Snyder is here to speak to that appro- 
priation in detail. We requested of the House $500,000. They al- 
lowed $450,000. We are asking the Senate to restore the $50,000. 

The third item is for salaries and expenses of the advanced research 
projects. Mr. Roy Johnson is here to speak for the details of that. 
The total amount requested was $520 million. The House allowed 
the full amount. 

Senator Cuavez. You are satisfied with that item ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

The other items are for the noncontractual claims of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, where we requested $18,620,000 of the House. They 
allowed $16,520,000 but made provision for the active duty pay appro- 
priations to take care of the difference. We are not asking for any 
adjustment on that item. 
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RETIRED PAY 


The final item is for the retired pay of the Department of Defense, 
We requested of the House $600 million with an amendment of $40 
million to take care of the pay increases authorized by Public Law 
85-422, approved May 20, 1958. Since then we have filed a request 
for a supplemental of $18 million, which has not yet been acted upon 
by the House, so that particular amount is not in discussion at. this 
time. 

The total amount before you now for consideration is the $600 
million and the $40 million budget amendment, or $640 million. The 
House bill allowed the $600 million. 

If I may, I will speak now to the details of the salaries and ex- 
penses appropriation for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. I 
have a short statement which I can read, if you so desire. 

Senator Cuavez. I prefer that you do that. 

At this point in the record there will be placed the program and 
financing and object classification data for the appropriation titled 
“Salaries and Expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 
Direction and coordination of defense activities (total 
obligations) $15, 491, 140 $15, 600, 000 $15, 900, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, OO8, 860 300, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 14, 500, 000 15, 900, 000 15, 900, 000 
Object classification 
1957 actua! | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 1, 369 1, 323 1, 254 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 12 15 15 
Average number of all employees 1, 328 1,31 1, 261 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 359 1, 299 1, 299 
Average GS grade and salary 9.4 $7,274 '19.6 $7,447 | 9€ $7, 606 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $9, 708, 228 $9, 885, 640 $9, 643, 765 
Positions other than permanent 129, 604 192, 400 192, 400 
Other personal services 228, 149 279, 960 280, 335 
Total personal services 10, 065, 981 10, 358, 000 10, 116, 500 
02 Travel 701, 159 750, 000 870, 000 
03 Transportation of things 4, 353 5, 800 5, 800 
04 Communication services 276, 902 274, 900 272, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 4, 186 4, 600 4, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction 187, 923 205, 600 196, 700 
07 Other contractual services 1, 834, 022 2, 961, 100 3, 403, 100 
08 Supplies and materials 170, 528 73, 200 172, 000 
09 Equipment 209, 928 201, 300 184, 200 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions 617, 000 626, 100 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 29, 505 40, 000 40, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 6, 653 8, 500 8, 500 
Total obligations 13, 491, 140 15, 600, 000 15, 900, 000 
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MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 





Mr. Lortis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the ap- 
propr iation request of $15.9 million for the civilian salaries and other 
necessary expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Defense was devel- 

oped in ‘late 1957 in accordance with the then current programs for 
the size of the Office and the scope of its activities. Since this budget 

was prepared, the President has recommended certain pr oposals to 
modernize the organization and improve the effectiveness of the De- 
fense Establishment. 

In swnmary, the more significant proposals affecting the Office of 

the Secretary of Defense include shortening the chain of command 
by transferring operational control over unified commands from the 
Secretaries of the military departments to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who will exercise such control in the name of the Secretary of De- 
fense—establishing an integrated operations staff to assist the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in carrying out their new duties over unified com- 
mands; establishing a Director of Defense Research and E ngineering 
to supervise all research and development throughout the Department 
of Defense and to manage, centrally, such research and development 
as the Secretary of Defense may determine to be necessary; establish- 
ing closer supervision and coordination in the fields of public infor- 
mation and legislative liaison in order to develop more effective team- 
work; clarifying the authority of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense over the management of the Depart- 
ment of Defense by eliminating the concept of separately administered 
military departments; and developing i improved methods and proce- 
dures in connection with the staff functions required in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

While we are not attempting to forecast the specific reforms the 
Congress may authorize, a number of actions have been initiated with 
a view to achieving these objectives, so far as administratively feasible, 
without changes in the legislation. A few examples will illustrate 
the areas on which we are concentrating attention. 

The Department of Defense board and committee system has been 
under review for several weeks pursuant to a directive abolishing all 
committees that are not rejustified within 30 days. The elimination 
of the committee system will help to expedite staff work and clearly 
fix responsibility for staff actions. Reporting procedures in OSD 
are under study to determine what improvements may be made in the 
management and dissemination of statistical data and the reduction 
of the reporting workload on the military departments. The operat- 
ing methods and procedures in each of the activities of OSD are being 
reexamined to ascertain and remove the causes for delayed staff actions. 


















ELIMINATION OF BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 








Senator Cuavez. Mr. Loftis, you talk about a study to do away with 
boards and committees. If you determined that they should be done 
away with, would that mean a separation of personnel ? 

Mr. Lorris. In some cases, perhaps, yes, sir, where a few commit- 
tees have full-time personnel assigned to them, but, for the most part, 
the committee system is a time-consuming proposition on the regular 
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staff, attending meetings and discussing mutual projects. I would 
not see any substantial reduction in personnel as a result of the elim- 
ination of the committee system, but I would say that we would be 
able to expedite and improve our staff work. We could do it a little 
faster, and we will free a lot of people, who have been spending their 
time sitting in committee meetings, for more important duties. 

Senator Cc HAVEZ. For instance, what kind of an assignment would 
you give to the personnel of the boards and committees? 

Mr. Lorris. What kind of an assignment, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

They are not going to do the work of committees and boards, but 
they are going to be retained ¢ ? 

Mr, Lortis. Yes, sir. These people who sit on committees and 
boards, for the most part, have regular staff functions with the var- 
ious Assistant Secretaries of Defense and militar v departments. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir; continue. 

Mr. Lortts. These analyses have not progressed far enough at 
this time to anticipate what economies may be possible or in “what 
accounts these economies might be effected; that is, Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or OSD. It is believed, however, that where the organi- 
zational proposals contemplate additional responsibilities and fune- 
tions in OSD, such as in the research area, the additional personnel 
and other support required to carry out these new responsibilities 
can be provided through savings and economies effected in other 
areas. In other words, excluding transfers of functions from the 
military departments to OSD, such as may materialize as a result 
of the “proposals affecting the change in control over unified com- 
mands, and the integr ation of public information and congressional 
relations activities, the overall requirements for personnel and other 
support to carry out the reorganization proposals should not change 
significantly from that initially anticipated in the budget proposals 
submitted to the Congress. 




























POLICY AND PLANNING ACTIVITIES 








The estimate of $15.9 million includes $10.6 million for the present 
planning functions of the JCS; policy and planning activities in the 
field of manpower, personnel and Reserve ; the comptroller functions; 
the requirements, procurement, production, supply management, 
transportation and communications activities of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Supply and Logistics; the construction, housing 
and real property management functions of the Assistant Secret: wy of 
Defense for Properties ‘and Installations; health and medical affairs; 
international security affairs; and certain intelligence, secretariat, and 
administrative activities. The amount included for these purposes is 
approximately $300,000 less than the amount provided this year. 

















STAFF ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE 


The balance of the estimate, or $5.3 million, will provide for the 
staff advice and assistance required by the Secretary of Defense in the 
fields of research and engineering, weapons evaluation and testing, 
guided missiles, research and development, and atomic energy matters. 
This is an increase of approximately $600,000 over the amounts appro- 
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riated for these purposes this year, and is a reflection of the increas- 
ing workload and the added emphasis required in these important 
fields. 

In addition to the $15.9 million appropriated in fiscal year 1958, the 
Secretary of Defense made available to this appropriation from his 
emergency fund $1 million so that the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group could engage in several important tests and evaluations con- 
ducted under field. conditions that would provide urgently needed 
answers as to the effectiveness of certain radar and missile defense 

stems. 

Thus, the total available funds for this year were $16.9 million. 
The request for $15.9 million for fiscal year 1959 provides on a contin- 
uing basis for some increase in the weapons evaluation area. 


HOUSE RECOMMENDATION 


The House bill recommends a reduction of $300,000 in the amount 
requested. In their report, the committee says: 

The Department of Defense is in the process of reorganization, part of which 
is intended to streamline and speed work in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. While it is not known at this time what economies will result from this 
reorganization, certainly it should produce some savings. Therefore, the appro- 
priation has been held to the 1958 obligation level. 

The action of the House anticipates the savings and economies 
which we hope to achieve as a result of the reviews now underway as 
mentioned above. On the other hand, it does not provide for the im- 
pact of additional functions and responsibilities such as are contem- 
plated in the proposal to establish a Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering. It is also significant to point out that the request for 
$15.: 9 million provided for “absorbing within the same total funds as 
were appropriated this year increased expenses of $500,000 for weap- 
ons evaluation and $120,000 for transportation furnished on MATS 
aircraft, or a total of $620,000. 

In view of these considerations, it is believed that the estimate of 
$15.9 million is the minimum amount which should be provided to 
enable the Secretary of Defense to carry out his responsibilities this 
next fiscal year. Accordingly, we urgently request the Senate to 
restore to this appropriation the full amount of the $300,000 deleted 
by the House. 

MATS TRANSPORTATION 


Senator Cnavez. I wish you would elaborate a little further on the 
$120,000 for transportation furnished on MATS aircraft. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We had quite a little testimony on MATS. As 
a matter of fact, it practically covered all day yesterday. Why do you 
need that $120,000? 

Mr. Lorris. As you know, in the past transportation furnished on 
MATS for military aircraft has been without charge to the appro- 
priation of the customer activity. Now they are ‘setting that up 
under an industrial fund where each of the using activities of that 
transportation will be charged rates to reimburse the industrial fund 
for the cost of the transportation. Our estimate of $120,000 is 
our best projection at this time based upon the amount of transporta- 
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tion which MATS has furnished in the past. without reimbursement, 

Senator CHavez. Now, on page 4, first paragraph, you say: 

In addition to the $15.9 million appropriated in fiscal year 1958, the Secretary 
of Defense made available to this appropriation from his emergency fund 
$1 million so that the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group could engage in 
several important tests and evaluations conducted under field conditions that 
would provide urgently needed answers as to the effectiveness of certain radar 
and missile defense systems. 


SUPERVISION OF FIELD TESTS 


I thought that was done by the military ¢ 

Mr. Lortis. It is a joint effort. The job of supervising these field 
tests has been assigned to Admiral Sides, the Director of the Weapons 
Systems Ev raluation Group, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. To 
plan, set up, supervise and conduct these tests in fiscal year 1958 re- 
quired an additional $1 million over the amount that we had in the 
appropriation. We saw an opportunity here for a breakthrough that 
would produce vitally needed answers to some of these questions. 
One would be: Just how well will this equipment work under field-test 
conditions rather than paper studies ? 

Senator Cuavez. But is that not separate and apart from the work 
that the military are doing? Does not the Office of the Secretary 
get the results of any efforts made by the military in this area? 

Mr. Loris. Yes, sir. This was a combined effort with the Army 
and Air Force and under the general supervision of this Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group in the Secretary’s Office. It was quite an 
extensive test and something we have not tried before. 


DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


Senator Cuavez. I know it is. But the military are asking for 
evaluation money on their own. It appears, anyway, at a distance, 
that there might be a little duplication there as long as you get that 
information so that you can evaluate it. 

Mr. Lorris. We have had occasion to examine that particular aspect 
of the problem very carefully, and we find there is very little, if any, 
actual duplication in the efforts of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Office of Secretary of Defense, in this evaluation work. There is com- 
plete exchange of information. 

The reason it is necessary to have separate groups is because the 
alae needs to be oriented differently. An evaluation for Air Force 
purposes does not always consider the broader aspects of the Army 
and Navy, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense wants to get an 
across-the-board look. 

Senator Cuavez. You get the information from the Air Force, 
Navy,and Army ? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir, and we put it all together. 

Senator Cuavez. Why is it necessary that the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense again go through the work that the others have been 
doing ? 

Mr. Lorris. We do not redo or restudy the same problems, the same 
projects that the Army, Navy, and Air Force do. We build on the 


work that they are doing and make maximum utilization of their 
efforts. 
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Senator Cuavez. I am sure the committee will give serious con- 
sideration to your requests. 
Mr. Lortts. Thank you. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT OF HON. MURRAY SNYDER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


BupGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement if you wish 
to have me read it. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. At this point in the record there will 
be placed the program and financing sad object classification data for 
the appropriation titled “Salaries and expenses, Office of Public 
Affairs.” 


(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 


j | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: Public information (total obligations) -- $446, 821 | $450, 000 $500, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. _ _- 3,179 |_- a8 Sie he oh 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - 450, 000 | 450, 000 | 500, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 





a 


Total number of permanent positions | 56 | 58 | 
Average number of all employees 3 | 55 52 | 
Number of employees at end of year-. 


Average GS grade and salary | 8.7 





01 Personal services | | | 


Permanent positions. $357, 722 $326, 930 $360, 605 
Other personal services | 7, 400 8, 870 | 8, 895 
Total personal services_- 365, 122 | 335, 800 369, 500 
02 «Travel 7, 749 | 10, 000 12, 000 
#8 Transportation of things 397 500 | 500 
04 Communication services , 28, 226 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 8 | <a 
06 Printing and reproduction 11, 149 12, 000 12, 000 
07 ~Other contractual services | 8, 617 13, 000 13, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials 18, 392 20, 000 | 25, 000 
089 Equipment 6, 855 7, 500 | 14, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- | “= 20, 600 | 23, 400 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 200 500 | 500 
15 Taxes and assessments oa | 106 100 100 
Total obligations g 446, 821 450, 000 500, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, each 
member of this committee is no doubt familiar with the operations of 
the Office of Public Affairs in the Department of Defense. This Of- 
fice is strictly a service organization; it serves the Congress, the news 
mediums, and the public. Most of the work of the Office of Public Af- 
fairs is done as a result of requests from private citizens, from news- 
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papers and periodicals, from Members of Congress, and from many 
other outside sources. The rest of its work stems from carrying out 
the Department of Defense’s own affirmative obligation to keep the 
public informed as to its activities. 


FUNDS FOR CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


For the fiseal year 1959 the Department of Defense requested $500, 
000 for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Office of Public 
Affairs, Department of Defense” which provides funds for the sal- 
aries of civilian personnel and other necessary support for the Office of 
Public Affairs. I consider this amount the minimum necessary to 
assure continuance of adequate services to the public, the Congress, 
and the news media. As you have before you our justifications show- 
ing the details of this appropriation request, I will proceed by mention- 
ing a few new developments in the past year which merit a brief 
review and then inform you of our plans to strengthen Department of 
Defense supervision over Public A ffairs activities. 

You probably recall that just over a year ago the public affairs 
functions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense were separated from 
the legislative liaison functions and placed under my direction. This 
new arrangement has made it possible for my office, in conjunction 
with the technological people in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the military departments to improve generally the Department 
of Defense’s information services. 


MISSILE INFORMATION POLICY 


During the past year new developments in satellites, missiles, and 
weapons systems have created new demands upon the Office of Public 
Affairs. In the latter part of 1957 a new missile information policy 
was developed with the full support of those responsible for protecting 
the security aspects of defense programs. This enabled us to give 
the public a factual picture of our progress in rocketry and weapons 
systems; while at the same time the responsible military authorities 
established better control over security information, the unauthorized 
disclosure of which might possibly jeopardize the security of the 
country. 

Recently there has developed wide interest in the dramatic new 
space exploration projects initiated by the new Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. As further progress is made in the military appli- 
vations of this program, we anticipate the workload of the Office of 
Public Affairs to increase substantially. 

I can assure you that, with the full backing of the Secretary of De- 
fense, we are taking very seriously in the Defense Department our 
affirmative obligation to keep the public informed of all new develop- 
ments and defense activities, consistent with security. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Today, we have a mandate from the President to undertake addi- 
tional responsibilities. As you will recall, in his message to the Con- 
gress of April 3, 1958, he stated : 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense to review the numbers as well as the 


activities of personnel of the various military departments who engage in legis- 
lative liaison and public affairs activities in the Washington area. I have re- 
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quested that he act, without impeding the flow of information to the Congress 
and the public, to strengthen Defense Department supervision over these activi- 
ties and to move such of these personnel and activities as necessary into the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Pursuant to the President’s direction we have been studying this 
matter intensively in consultation with the military departments for 
some time. As a result of these studies the Secretary of Defense by 
memorandum dated June 11, 1958, copies of which have been furnished 
your committee, set forth the basic objectives and directed certain 
initial steps. With respect to the former, Secretary McElroy stated: 

It is desired that the necessary steps be taken to assure the objectives that 
there be a more effective, orderly, integrated, and efficient public affairs operation 
on behalf of the entire Department of Defense, including the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps; that unnecessary duplication be eliminated; that 


channels of information services be simplified; and that the rendering of public 
affairs services and the flow of news be expedited. 


OFFICE OF PLANS AND PROGRAMS 










By this memorandum the Secretary of Defense established the 
Office of Plans and Programs within the Office of Public Affairs to 
fill an important need—that of assuring better overall coordination 
in planning and followthrough in public affairs activities by all ele- 
ments of the Department. 


NEWS OF TROOP MOVEMENTS INTO LEBANON 



























I might add that this Office of Plans and Programs has been in 
existence about 10 days and it is particularly effective right now in 
the handling of the news of movements of our troops into Lebanon. 
This Office will greatly assist in bringing the information activities 
of the military services into closer relationship with each other and 
with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. By effecting such co- 
ordinated planning and development of activities, a substantial im- 
provement should result in the caliber and promptness of public af- 
fairs services to the general public, the Congress, and the information 
mediums. 

Senator Cuavez. That last paragraph, is extremely important. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that members of the committee have had 
information to the effect that in many instances the news treatment 
of those agencies, private agencies, agencies that disseminate public 
information, are unable to get, in many instances, information that 
should be made available to the American public. How will it pro- 
ceed under your new plan? 

Mr. Snyper. I could inform you, Mr. Chairman, that in the hand- 
ling of information on activities such as are now going on—the basic 
plans, the operations, and the movement of troops into Lebanon—the 
chiefs of information of the military services are working in the 
closest coordination with me. I had a meeting with them in my office 
just before coming here. In addition to that, this Office of Plans and 
Programs, which is headed by a particularly skilled Army officer, and 
has on it representatives named by the four military services, is in 
constant session. They consider anything that has public implica- 
tions and they work together in assisting me to promptly respond to 
the public requests for information. 
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WITHHOLDING INFORMATION 


Senator Cuavez. Well, that is just the point. There are many in- 
stances where either the military or the Office of Public Information 
withhold a lot of information that many of us think the public should 
be furnished, because the public will stick by you provided they know 
what it is all about. I know that there are things that should be classi- 
fied as secret; but, in general, the idea as to why you are doing some- 
thing, I do hope, will not be. withheld by the Office from the general 
public, because the only media that they have are your newspapers 
and your radio and television agencies. 

Mr. Snyper. I will say, Mr. Chairman, in the past 6 or 8 months 
a great improvement has been made in answering the public need for 
information, particularly in the satellite field, by virtue of a real 
effort we have made, and I think that the newspapers regard it as an 
improvement. It is not perfect. We are trying constantly to improve 
it. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, we hope it is improving. The basic thing I 
have in mind, and I think it is in the minds of every member of this 
committee and the Congress and the American public is that the 
American public should be advised at all times as to what is going 
on as long as it does not interfere with any matter that might affect 
our security. 

Mr. Snyper. That is our objective. 

Senator Cuavez. That is your objective / 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you think you are making progress / 

Mr. Snyper. I do. 

Senator CHavez. Do you hope to improve ? 

Mr. Snyper. We hope to improve, particularly with the support 
of certain people like Mr. Johnson. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, I know, but that is still problematical. Will 
the general public be satisfied ? 

Mr. Snyper. We are making every effort to do so within the limits 
of national security. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but in many instances public officials, every 
time they want to cover up something, they say it 1s because of n: itional 
security ; and then, all of a sudden, you read about it in the Saturday 
Evening Post or some newspaper. The only thing I do insist on is 
that the American people be advised as to what their Government is 
doing with reference to taking care of our problems. 

Mr. Snyper. We agree with you, sir. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON 


Senator Cnavez. Does your office now plan to take over congres- 
sional liaison now conducted by the military departments? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not? 

Mr. Snyper. That is not the intent. They were divorced about a 
year and 3 months ago and congressional liaison is now under a special 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense. Mr. McE lroy’s reorganization 
proposal provides for the continuance of that as a separate agency 
under an Assistant Secretary, a civilian Assistant Secretary. 
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REORGANIZATIUN POLICY 





Shall I resume my statement ? 
Senator Cavez. Yes, proceed. 
Mr. Snyper. The reorganization of these activities will necessarily 

be very gradual. As Secretary McElroy emphasized in his memo- 

randum of June 11, 1958, it is essential that in accomplishing the 
objectives there must be no impairment of continued service to the 
public and the information media. Each step must be carefully con- 
sidered in order to avoid disruption. We are not seeking reorgan- 
ization for reorganization’s sake but are interested only in improving 
our services, and teamwork among the services, too. All phases will 
not be completed before next year. Thus, the actual results in overall 
savings will not be known until a considerable time in the future; 
and since the details of such savings are as yet undetermined, we 
cannot count on them now as a basis for continuing an adequate 
operation. Moreover, the reductions in requests, when they come, are 

expected to be in the requests of the military services as the result of a 

lessening of duplicated activities. We anticipate that the Office of 

Plans and Programs will itself play an important part in assisting in 

bringing to fr uition an optimum plan for eninoviat S rganization. 

Ace ordingly, while the House Appropriations C ommittee had good 
ground in thinking that there would ultimately be economies derived 
from the planned reorganization, in view of the need to overcome the 
shortage in personne] and support demonstrated during the past fiscal 
year and to support the new Office of Plans and Programs, it is felt 
that the reduction at this time, if permitted to stand, will greatly 
impair the Department’s ability to maintain, let alone improve, its 
public affairs services. 

Senator Cravez. With respect to that, I think the committee was 
rather optimistic about that, because I have been in this committee for 
years and every time a new program under a new agency started within 
the Department in general it means more money, not economy. It 
means more personnel and more activity, and all it means is additional 
money. 

Mr. Snyper. In conclusion, may I state that there has been an un- 
fortunate tendency in some quarters to regard the public affairs func- 
tion of the Defense Establishment as a self- serving “selling” operation 
comparable with public relations activities in industry. 

Senator Cuavez. That idea does exist. 

Mr. Snyper. It does, sir, but it is far from the case, in my opinion. 
The public affairs organization exists in response to the demand of 
the country that it be. kept informed of the manner in which some $40 
billion are expended in our annual defense program. The operations 
of selective service, the conduct of military installations, the award of 
defense contracts, progress in missile and satellite development, the 
growth of other weapon systems, the global distribution of some 2 
million personnel—and many other factors—cut across the lives of all 
of us. The American people are in a “show-me” mood as they cer- 
tainly should be, and we do our best to comply. I am sure that this 
ability to comply efficiently and promptly is an important factor in 
continuing the public understanding and support of our national 
defense objectives. 

26879- 
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REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


In view of these considerations, it is believed that the estimate of 
$500,000 is the minimum amount which should be provided to enable 
the Office of Public Affairs to carry out its public services during fiscal 
year 1959. Therefore, I urgently request the Senate to restore to this 
appropriation the amount of $50,000 deleted by the House. 

In addition, may I cite the necessity of increasing by an equal 
amount the general limitation provision applying to this type of 
service. Such an increase has already been requested by the Depart- 
ment and would result in a new overall limitation of $3,325,000. This 
increase over the $3 million limitation provided by the House is com- 
posed of $275,000 to provide for the increase in civilian and military 
pay recently enacted by the Congress and of $50,000 to cover the resto- 
ration to this appropriation. 


TOTAL PERSON NEL 






Senator Cuavez. How many personnel do you have in your office? 
Mr. Snyper. There are at present, sir, in the public affairs activity, 
exclusive of this new Plans and Programs Office, just 100. 

Senator Cuavez. One hundred ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, in this new Office of Plans and Programs, 
will that be additional personnel or will it be taken from within the 
agency as it now exists ? 

Mr. Snyper. As it now exists, we have at the moment five military 
officers who have been brought in and who are the keystone of the 
operation. They are our top people. There are four planning men 
from the services who have been in this business and whose work will 
be transferred to this office, plus a director. 

Senator Cuavez. Do they get paid out of this fund or regular mili- 
tary pay ? 

Mr. Snyper. Out of the regular military pay. The necessary 
support costs are paid from the public affairs appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not charge them to your fund? 

Mr. Snyper. No, just the support. In addition to that, we have 4 
civilians, 1 professional, and 3 clerical. They are on board at the 
moment and that is a total of 9 in this new office. 




















BREAKDOWN OF DUTIES OF PERSON NEL 





Senator Cuavez. Is it possible for you to give the committee a 
breakdown of the duties of your personnel, these 100 people that you 
have? 
Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir; we would be glad to. 
Senator Cuavez. I wish you would furnish that to the committee. 
Mr. Snyper. I will. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR CHAvEZ: Complying with your oral request, I am submitting 
herewith the breakdown of the functions of the various offices of the Office of 
Public Affairs, and the type and number of personnel therein engaged. 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 





The Assistant Secretary acts as the principal adviser to the Secretary of 
Defense, his staff, the Secretaries of the Military Departments and their staffs, 
on all public information and public affairs activities of the Department. 

His staff assists in establishing and assuring the implementation of all public 
affairs policies and procedures, and of the integration of all such plans, pro- 
grams, policies, and related activities for the Department. 





| Matary Civilian Total 


BE cnenews peccncnnnennccnnewewenes sececeeeesenessesseescesesencsnc= 0 6 6 





Professional _-_- ‘ibdiniinkesntioandtiimignsten baie Cuma ‘icone | 0 4 4 





TER. .ccovnendibandkandniintidbhdidukeipebnianmannteeeiaamaeanee | 10 








OFFICE OF SECURITY REVIEW 








Responsible for reviewing for security, under the provisions of Executive 
Order 10501, material originated within the Department of Defense for publica- 
tion and material submitted by sources outside the Department for such review 
and for reviewing official speeches, press releases and other information origi- 
nated within the Department of Defense for public release, for conflict with 
established policies or programs of the Department or the National Government. 



















l 
Military Civilian Total 
| 
atc - 7 = lero 
ONE iin ictaitilrinieaenditnn achinlmaninde iidsledninchietetinivtcliviatadeataibaiel | 12 | 3 15 
CEE sc nniidnvnavkieinsstuatidinhinnlens dia i cabelas mained | 1 5 6 
TON oso. Pome a = es | 13 | 8 | 21 











OFFICE OF PUBLIC SERVICES 












Responsible for the establishment and implementation of a complete program 
maintaining liaison with, and for the dissemination of information and material 
to, individuals, public agencies, organizations, and the Congress, and the fur- 
nishing of speakers, exhibits, equipment, bands, troop units, and other special 
services from the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military depart- 
ments. 


| Military Civilian | Total 








Professional_........-- sasha nt oatqunaciessen tend ieehaabdamseeamna tee 2 
Clerical 





OFFICE OF NEWS SERVICES 







Responsible for maintaining liaison with, and assisting all information me- 
diums on matters relating to the activities of the Department, and is the sole 
agency at the seat of government for all elements of the Department, for the 
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release of official information for publication through any form of information 
mediums, 








News Division: | | 
Professional --- sna ep pnanpipionigepee tana prkawas ae 6 | 10 16 
INE co oiena eae : | 


i eadtiiein<nanes een 








Audiovisual Division: 
Poco digdsénccccpesniiwe nscbsceccessudiebackboowe 3 | 4 | 7 
Clerical. .......- 7 










TO ticcwteane on —_ 








OFFFICE OF PLANS AND PROGRAMS (NEW) 





Responsible for assisting the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) 
in assuring orderly and effective program planning and implementation of public- 
affairs policies and the proper integration of public-affairs activities of the 
Department. 































Tentative proposed strength | Present strength 


Military | Civilian Total Military Civilian Total 


Professional ___--- 5 3 
Clerical 


= G0 
an 
a 


Total__-_- 


I trust the foregoing information will prove satisfactory for your purpose. 

I can supply you with any additional information, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

MURRAY SNYDER. 





THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 11, 1958, 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA). 
Subject : Public Affairs Activities of the Department of Defense. 

The President in his message to the Congress of April 3, 1958, stated : 

“T have directed the Secretary of Defense to review the numbers as well as the 
activities of personnel of the various military departments who engage in legis- 
lative liaison and public affairs activities in the Washington area. I have re- 
quested that he act, without impeding the flow of information to the Congress 
and the public, to strengthen Defense Department supervision over these activi- 
ties and to move such of these personnel and activities as necessary into the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense.” 

The basic purposes of the Public Affairs activities of the Department are sum- 
marized in DOD Directive 5122.5, dated August 17, 1957, which states: 

“The basic functions of the Office of Public Affairs are to assist the Department 
of Defense in fulfilling its obligation to keep the public informed as to its activi- 
ties to the maximum extent consistent with national security; to assure prompt 
and accurate response to inquiries concerning such activities ; to facilitate public 
understanding of the aims, activities and needs of the Defense Department; and 
to provide liaison and cooperation with information mediums representatives and 
national and civic organizations with respect to matters pertaining to the Defense 
Department.” 
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This directive also states that the Office of Public Affairs has the responsi- 
bility to: 

“Establish and assure the implementation of all public affairs policies and 
procedures of the Department of Defense and assure the integration of all 
Department of Defense public affairs plans, programs, and related activities.” 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs is hereby directed to 
initiate, in consultation with the Secretaries of the military departments, appro- 
priate actions to carry out the President’s wishes in the public affairs area. 

It is desired that the necessary steps be taken to assure the objectives that 
there be a more effective, orderly, integrated, and efficient public affairs opera- 
tion on behalf of the entire Department of Defense, including the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps; that unnecessary duplication be eliminated; that 
channels of information services between the sources of information and the 
public or mediums be simplified ; and that the rendering of public affairs services 
and the flow of news be expedited. 

Initially, the following steps shall be taken as soon as practicable: 

1. The Chiefs of Information of the military services and their staffs should 
be brought into the closest possible day-to-day operating relationship with each 
other and with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. To assist in this there 
is hereby established, as an advisory group to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, a Joint Information Council consisting of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, as Chairman, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, and the Chiefs of Information of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. This Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman. Service 
on the Council by representatives of the military services shall constitute joint 
service within the criteria provided by the Secretary of Defense in DOD Direc- 
tive 1320.4, dated April 25, 1958, setting forth prerequisites for promotion to 
general and flag rank and assignment of such officers. 

2. There shall be established in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs an Office of Plans and Programs to assist in assur- 
ing integrated planning and implementation of public affairs activities of the 
Department of Defense, including the military services. The staff of this office 
shall include at least 1 officer from each of the 4 military services who shall 
be assigned to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs. 

3. The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, in consultation with 
the service Secretaries, shall make a detailed reexamination of public affairs 
activities of the Department and he shall submit to me within 60 days recom- 
mendations for such further organizational changes, including consolidation or 
relocation of functions and personnel, as he deems desirable to improve those 
activities. 

It is essential that in accomplishing the stated objectives there be no impair- 
ment of continued service to the public and the information mediums. 

Nem McELroy. 
INCREASE IN LIMITATION 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronsTauu. I have one question. Mr. Snyder, you asked 
for this limitation of $3 million to be increased to $3,325,000. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsratu. That is composed of $275,000 in salary in- 
creases and $50,000 to cover this restoration. Now, should that be 
$3,350,000, rather than $3,325,000 ? 

Mr. Snyper. Well this additional $50,000 which we have asked for 
will not cover the entire increase as called for in this plans and pro- 
grams office. Moreover, it does not cover some of the clerical per- 
sonnel originally intended to be added when we asked the House for 
this increase. They disallowed that and said we could do our work 
with what we had. There will be something like $20,000 in the cost of 
plans and programs that will not be covered by the $50,000. We hope 
to absorb this with economy in other directions. 
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Senator SatronstaLt. What I am asking is this. Is this limitation 
of $3,325,000 high enough? That is not an appropriation. That is a 
limitation. 

Mr. Snyper. That is the estimate of the Comptroller; yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTAuu. I just do not understand your mathematics, 
That is all that I want to say. If you are sure you are right on that I 
will not press it any further, but I just wondered if your mathematics 
is correct. 

Mr. Snyper. Well, I take the judgment of the Comptroller that this 
is a prudent estimate. 

Senator Sauronstauu. All right, then you are satisfied. A public 
relations officer is still subject to the judgment of the Comptroller on 
figures; isthat right? He does not make his own figures ? 

Mr. Snyper. He expects us to achieve economies and we will try to 
operate within the $500,000 in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
as contemplated by the request. 

Senator Cnavez. You are referring to the Comptroller of the mili- 
tary, of the Defense Department, Mr. McNeil ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, Mr. McNeil. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Mr. Snyder, General Moore was nodding 
his head in approval. I suggest you make sure of that, that it is a 
limitation and not an appropriation. Even if we give this money 
back to you, with this limitation the money does not do you any good. 

Mr. Snyper. We are constantly reviewing it and do have plans for 
a further look at it. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. You will have to make it before tomorrow. 
This will be up on Monday. The judgment on this thing ought to be 
in by Friday. 

Mr. Snyper. I will have to talk to Mr. McNeil. I believe this is 
his word on the subject. 

Senator Sauronstatit. May I ask Mr. Loftis one question, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


SENATE REORGANIZATION BIIa. 


Senator Satronstatyu. Mr. Loftis, I read your statement. but I was 
not present to listen to it when you presented it. With this Senate 
reorganization bill, which would very substantially increase the respon- 
sibilities of the Secretary of Defense, and I assume that the salaries 
and expenses that are here submitted do not include any revised esti- 
mate on what the Secretary’s office may have to pay out if that reor- 
ganization bill will come forward; is that correct, or do you expect 
to supplement that ? 

Mr. Lortis. It does not anticipate the changes proposed in the new 
legislation. We have, of course, reviewed the situation in light of the 
recommendations that were made by the President and the budget 
that was submitted last year before those recommendations were for- 
mulated; and it is our judgment that, within the framework of the 
money that we have ecked the Congress, the $15.9 million, and the 
total personnel that will provide, that we can adjust the staff of the 
Secretary of Defense to take care of more of the reorganization pro- 
posals, except those which contemplate transfers of functions from 
the military departments. 
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We are not asking for an adjustment of the appropriation for that 
purpose now, because under the existing statutes the transfer of func- 
tions authorizes us to transfer the money that was appropriated to 
the Department for that purpose; so that if there is any merger or 
consolidation of legislative affairs or transfers to the Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense or Public Affairs, or the establishment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff mechanism to take over from the military departments 
the operational control of unified commands, we feel that there is 
sufficient authority now to provide the money for the additional per- 
sonnel that would be assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Satronstatu. So, if the bill will come forward you hope 
you will not have to come before us for a supplemental ? 

Mr. Loris. We believe we will not have to. 


BORROWING PERSON NEL FOR PEAK WORKLOAD 


Senator Cuavez. I have one more question for Mr. Snyder. On 
page 2, I note you are asking for an increase of $33,700 this coming 
year to provide for additional personnel previously secured by bor- 
rowing from the military departments for peak- or work-load employ- 
ment. Why could you not continue with the old system and save that 
amount of money? It is not much when you consider $40 billion. 

Mr. Snyper. This was the item that was disallowed by the House. 
We propose, or we hope to be able to get by without adding these 
additional clerical personnel by similar temporary duty arrange- 
ments and makeshifts. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you are not asking for this amount? 


Mr. Snyper. That is correct. This amount of $33,000 is not being 
asked for under the proposal now that we are asking for the $50,000 
for plans and programs, which was not before the House at the time 
we had our hearings. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 


ADVANCED RESEARCH ProgECTS AGENCY 


STATEMENTS OF ROY W. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, ADVANCED RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY; DR. HERBERT F. YORK, CHIEF 
SCIENTIST, ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY; REAR 
ADM. JOHN E. CLARK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, ADVANCED RESEARCH 
PROJECTS AGENCY; AND LAWRENCE P. GISE, DIRECTOR, PRO- 
GRAM CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION, ADVANCED RESEARCH 
PROJECTS AGENCY 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Senator CHavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the 
appropriation titled “Salaries and Expenses, Advanced Research 
Projects Agency.” 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


j 
1959 estimate | 1959 | 1959 revised 
amendment 





| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 











—— ee ee ee 


and development of advanced | 
systems (total obligations) - a ae ed Piste s | $300, 000, 000 | $180, 000, 000 
Financing: | 


1m in ; | | 
Transfer from ‘‘Contingen- | } Pe 
i 


| 
| | 
Program by activities: Research | | 





$480, 000, 000 


| 
cies, Department of De- | 
fense” (adjusted appro- | -| 
priation) -- Jongh} gla ORR ROR DON acct ectec cul 

Unobligated balance carried | | | 

forward___---- é 40, 000. 000 40, 000, 000 


fptetimreeniee sissies taptleichvstaplgecid nainhinnapeeiantanl nipianaaaige pee 


“| 


Appropriation (new obli- 
gational authority) _ ___|___- is | 10, 000, 000 | 340,000,000 | 180, 000, 000 | 520, 000, 000 
| | 


Object classification 





1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 1959 1959 revised 
| amendment | 


1957 actual 








siicitu ttn sassghacuneeaaphl mc mnemeeientings 


| 


Undistributed__.___. -.----2+.|--------------| $10,000,000 | $300, 000, 000 | $180, 000,000 | $480, 000, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The next witness is Mr. Johnson. You may pro- 
ceed, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
the time of my appearance before this committee on June 16, 1958, 
I outlined the organization of the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
and summarized our budget estimates for fiscal year 1959. 

Since that date we have become more knowledgeable about the costs 
of certain advanced research projects for which we are responsible. 
As a result we now are working against estimates which, while not 
changed in total, have been recast in detail and represent a more 
factual statement of our requirements than those presented to you 3 
weeks ago. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE 


The total amount expected to be available to us for fiscal year 1959 
amounts to $531 million, being comprised of carryover funds from 
fiscal year 1958 of $11 million plus new appropriations of $520 
million. 

DEFENSE AGAINST INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES 


This total is divided into five major areas, the most urgent of which 
is “Defense against intercontinental ballistic missiles.” For this are: 
the amount needed is unchanged, $157.4 million. Of this, $57.7 million 
has been earmarked for transfer to the Army’s NIKE-ZEUS program, 
with the balance of $99.7 million being programed for instrumenta- 
tion down-range from Cape Canaveral ‘and related advanced research 
on decoy discrimination and reentry phenomena. 
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ATTACK WARNING SYSTEM 


The second area is “military reconnaissance satellites”—more ap- 
propriately described as an attack warning system—where our fiscal 
year 19: 59 estimate is $186 million rather than an amount of $152 
million previously listed. This increase results from a detailed re- 
appraisal of prog ‘am objectives and time scales for this highly im- 
portant project. 

Senator Cuavez. Was that reappraisal made after the House acted 
on that bill? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SavronstaLL. You do not ask for any more money ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. This is only a reallocation of the money, sir. 


Miuirary Spack TECHNOLOGY 


The next area is “Military space pp en for which $173.6 
million is planned as opposed to the $138.2 million shown in our 
breakdown. The primary elements of this revised estimate are: 

Solid propellent research .0| Launching vehicles___.__.__.--_- $42. 


Communication .0| Exploratory research 


Navigation .0| Maximizing payload capability_ 
Cloud cover reconnaissance Man-in-space 


Components development Satellite tracking 

In the case of the estimate tee satellite tracking, we are hopeful 
that the new civilian space agency can supply matching funds on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis since the total cost of this item is approxi- 
mately double that shown. 


NEW SPACE AGENCY 


Senator Satronstaty. May L interrupt there,Mr. Chairman? Let’s 
understand that a little more clearly. The new Space Agency was 
in the Department of Defense for years, was it not ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. As I understand, the bill that was reported 
out of conference yesterday, the new Administration, as it is called, 
will become effective within 90 days, or sooner if the NACA Director 
indicates that he is ready to take over sooner than 90 days. So, if 
the Congress votes favorably on this bill in the next several days, 
ARPA will be out of business in the civilian area by law within 90 
days. This takes, I think, precedence over the original congressional 
action extending us to February 12. 

Senator Cuavez. If the National Advisory Committee on Aeronau- 
tics states that he is ready to take over? 

Mr. Jounson. My understanding of the bill, sir, may be incorrect, 
but I read it to mean that the new “Agency y is in effect within 90 days, 
but less than that if the Director of NACA indicates he is ready to 
take over. 

Senator Satronstaty. Then the appropriations to that committee 
will be available for this new space committee ? 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Senator Savronstarn. And those are the funds you are talking 
about ? 
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Mr. Jonnson. That is right. This new Space Agency will have a 
budget of its own. 

Senator Sarronstauy. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. And Congress undoubtedly will appropriate funds 
for it. This statement says that we will hope out of those funds an- 
other $17.3 million will be made available so that we would have a 
joint satellite-tracking program of the Department of Defense and 
the new civilian Agency. 


ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The fourth area is for scientific research for which we need $13.6 
million to complete projects started during fiscal year 1958. This 
decrease from $72 million previously estimated is due, in part, to use 
of the Secretary’s emergency fund 1 in fiscal year 1958 to finance these 
projects and thus avoid del ays in important work underway. We 
were authorized by the President to carry out these projects pending 
establishment of the National Aeronautics and Space Agency. They 
include: 

(1) Two lunar probes, a cosmic ray experiment, and a 12-foot 
inflatable sphere assigned to the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

(2) Three lunar probes assigned to the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division. 

(3) Ground scanning devices being developed by the Navy for 
use in lunar probes. 


SALARIES AND EXPBNSES 


The last fund item is unchanged—$400,000 to be used for civilian 
salaries and other necessary expenses required to plan, direct, and 
supervise assigned projects. 

This completes my statement. I have with me Dr. Herbert F. York, 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency’s chief scientist, who is pre- 
pared to elaborate on the technical aspects of our program, if the 
committee so desires. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I would be glad to hear from Mr. York; 
but, for the moment, I believe Senator Saltonstall might have some 
more questions. 

Senator Satronstatu. I do not have any more questions except this: 
As I understand it from what you say, you will continue the military 
end of this research and the civilian end will be turned over to the 
new Space Agency, headed by the Director of NACA, or whomever 
is appointed by the President ? 


SPACE AGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. We have authorized funds in the 
amount of some $27 million of 1958 money for scientific satellite 
work. That work is authorized and funded and proceeding, as I 
read it in this document. We recommend the transfer from our funds 
of another $13 million to the new civilian agency, which would, in 
effect, mean that the Department of Defense will be financing $40 mil- 
lion of scientific research work, in addition to the VANGUARD pro- 
gram, the IGY VANGUARD program, which it, of course, sup- 
ported during 1958. This would mean that of the $ 520 million appro- 
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riation we are asking of the Congress we would use for military 
SE tenee purposes all of that except $13 million. 

Senator Brinces. Of the $520 million you are asking for, how much 
in new money and how much of that would otherwise affect the appro- 
priated sum for another program if this Agency was not created ? 

Mr. Jounson. If this new civilian agency were not created and we 
were given the responsibility to continue scientific investigation in 
this field, we would request another $240 million, which is what we 
think is a minimum amount that the new civilian agency ought to be 
supported with. That is minimum. 

Senator Brincres. Would that be $520 million less the $240 million ? 

Mr. Jounson. Plus $240 million. 

Senator Bripers. You would ask for $240 million more? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes: $240 million more. 

Senator Brinces. Why ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, we need the opportunity, on a high-priority 
basis, to catch up with the Russian work in this field. We believe 
the minimum amount is $600 million to anywheres near match their 
effort. Now, this is an opinion. We cannot verify it by a set of 
books. 

Senator Brinces. Why are we asking for less? 

Mr. Jonnson. The responsibility of ARPA is not to request funds 
for the scientific work. The new civilian agency, the administration, 
will presumably, in due time, submit a new budget and request for 
funds independently of ARPA. 

Senator Brinces. I see. Then it is all tied together, so there is no 
real distinction ? 

Mr. Jonnson. It is very difficult to make a distinction between the 
two activities. I think the Congress, the conferees’ recommendation 
for a council to be manned by very topmen in Government who will 
establish this total program, is a very wonderful thing. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Would the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield ? 

Senator Bringes. Yes. 


QUESTION OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Sarronsraty. If I understand this corrctly, and I am send- 
ing Mr. Hewitt over to find out this figure, the money we have appro- 
priated already this year for the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics would be transferred to this new Space Committee, so 
that the question of how much of a supplemental you would ask for 
this new Agency would depend on how much they need in addition to 
what is turned over to them by the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics; am I correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. They would presumably continue the 
regular work they have been doing over the years, but would need 
substantial funds to earry on the new assignment. 

Senator SarronstaLn. You would also do work with the Bureau of 
Standards and other Government agencies, which are capable of 
doing this work ? 

Mr. Jounson. We will formulate programs with the other agencies 
in the Government that have any capability to do the work in the 
field, using our funds. 
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Senator Sarronsrauu. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. York, could you supplement the statement of Mr. Johnson? [| 
presume your idea is to elaborate on the technical end; is that correct? 

Dr. Yorx. That is what I would do. 

Senator Cuavez. All right; suppose we do that. 

Dr. Yorx. Shall I use this list which was on the second page of Mr. 
Johnson’s statement ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


SoLtip PROPELLANT RESEARCH 


Dr. York. The first item is “Solid propellent research” for $20 mil- 
lion. 

That is a program which we intend to institute, or rather a group of 
programs aimed at developing solid propellants which have a consid- 
erably higher specific impulse, that is, a consider: ably higher perform- 
ance than the solid propellants now being used in solid rockets. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Excuse me for interrupting you, Dr. York, 
but before you start, could we put these figures in ? 

For the NACA, the Senate has appropriated $106,320,000. The 
House has appropriated $101,100,000. The difference has to be ad- 
justed in conference. 

Now, in reply to Senator Bridges, you stated, Mr. Johnson, you 
would need $220 million; is that r ight ? 

Mr. Jonnson. If we were running the program, we would need an- 
other $240 million. 

Senator SaLtonstTauy. $240 million ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTatL. Then that means approximately there would 
be $134 million more requested by the Space Agency if the $106 mil- 
lion of the NACA is absorbed ? 


TOTAL FUNDS RECOMMENDED 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to say that my $240 million does not 
include the regular work of NACA. It would mean a budget re- 
quest, that the figure would be $100 million plus $240 million, or three- 
hundred-and-forty-million-odd dollars. 

Senator Sauronsta.u. So, the Appropriations Committee may have 
a supplemental request of $240 million for the civilian Agency? 

Mr. Jonnson. I hope that is so. 

Senator Sauronsrau.. If your recommendation is followed ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. I hope that will be the case. 


QUESTION OF DUPLICATION 


Senator Brincrs. Dr. York, on this solid-propellant research, we 
know what the Navy is doing on it. Is this one step in advance of 
the Navy, or will it duplicate anything they are doing, or what i is it? 

Dr. York. It is supposed to be one step in advance of what is now 
being done. There is a certain danger of duplication here. We are 
working very closely with the Navy ‘and, also, the Army and the Air 
Force, who are all in the solid- propellant field. We are looking to 
see what they are doing, to see if it is similar to what we propose, 
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in which case we would propose to not do the same thing. In fact, 
this work—this is really advanced research in solid propellants—a 
large part of it would be done at the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations. For example, it is proposed that part of this would 
be done at the Jet-Propulsion Laboratory, and part of it would be 
done at the naval ordnance test station, and so on. 


COMMUNICATION 


Now the next item, “Communication,” means a program to develop 
the capabilities of using, or, rather, the capability of using satellites 
as communication relay stations. This is necessary from the military 
point of view because the present channels are either facing the prob- 
lem of becoming overloaded or, in many cases, we want to communi- 
cate with parts of the world where we do not have good channels at 
the present time or where, if we have channels, they are not reliable 
and cannot be used all the time. 

Senator Brinces. What channels? 

Dr. York. Radio, cable. This is a proposal to investigate the use of 
satellites for use in communications, in addition to the elements that 
are now being used, which means radio and cable, telephone lines, and 
so on, where they exist. It is something on whi¢h there is general 
agreement among the technical people in the program, that this is one 
of the fields in which space will make its greatest contribution to our 
technological needs. 

The item does not refer to the boosters; it does not include the boost- 
ers that would be necessary to get communications payloads into 
space, but only to the — itself, and, possibly, additional ground 
equipment that would be necessary. 


NAVIGATION 


The next item, “Navigation, $1 million,” is a proposal that is, 
obviously, a rough estimate for investigating the possibilities of using 
satellites as a navigational aid in connection with such things as sub- 
marines, POLARIS submarines, for example, and, perhaps later, 
aircraft. 

CLoup Cover RECONNAISANCE 


The next item, “Cloud cover reconnaisance,” means that we intend 
to develop the use of satellites for observing cloud cover throughout 
the world, for military purposes. In this case we have in mind, for 
example, getting the Co isdeatioe that is necessary for the Strategic 
Air Command before it has to make a strike. 

Hopefully, one might get to the point where you could make fall- 
out predictions in connection with atomic bursts, and such matters as 
that, finding places to hide for the Navy. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that. Now, can you tell us, in simple 
language, what is cloud-cover reconnaisance ? 

Dr. York. This simply means observing from above and looking to 
see what parts of the world are cloudy and what parts of the world 
are clear. It is reconnaisance, but with a rather poor resolution. I 
mean, you are not trying to identify small objects on the ground, but 
just where it is cloudy and where it is not. 

Senator Cnavez. Let us see if I understand it. I am flying 17,000 
feet in the air, and below me I cannot see the land, but T do see a white 
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smudge, a cloud. Now, in this type of work, you would want to find 
out how you can eventually penetrate that so you can give the informa- 
tion to SAC or any other department ? 

Dr. York. Well, its purpose is, for example, to let SAC know 
what the weather conditions are in a possible target area. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that. 


DIFFERENCE IN PROGRAMS 


Dr. Yorx. Now each of these three items—*Communication,” “Navi- 
gation,” and “Cloud cover reconnaisance,” in particular—are very 
closely related to items which are of interest to the new civil Agency, 
and they also are planning programs in communication and in 
meteorology. Our programs, however, are different, in that they are 
designed to solve particular military problems. They will be ver 
closely coordinated with the new civil Agency and, in fact, the think- 
ing that is going on so far has been virtually joint ; that is, our technical 
xe0ple in the Department of Defense and the technical people in 

ACA have already been working together for some months on these 
programs, 

COMPONENTS DEVELOPMENT 


The next item, “Components development,’ means the develop- 
ment of components for these communication, navigation, cloud-cover 
reconnaisance satellites. 

For example, we need power supplies in the communication satel- 
lite, or in at least some versions of the communication satellite. 

We need power for rebroadcasting. The communication satellite 
will contain what essentially amounts to a radio receiver that receives 
signals from the ground and rebroadcasts them to another station 
which is out of sight from the ground, but which is within sight of 
the satellite; so we need power supplies to operate both the receivers 
and the transmitters. We need to develop components for the radio 
transmitter and receiver. If we intend to put this radio equipment 
into space, and have it operate for a long time, it is obvious that very 
great attention has to be placed on the job of making it reliable so 
that the satellite does not have to be replaced or repaired, if that were 
possible. 

So-the item, “Components development,” means such items as that for 
these satellites. 

LAUNCHING VEHICLES 


The next item, “Launching vehicles,” is $42 million. 

In order to launch the satellites with which we will make these in- 
vestigations for developing communications systems, and cloud-cover 
reconnaissance, and so on, we need to have launching vehicles. This 
means the big rockets which are necessary to get the satellite payloads 
into space. 

Senator Satronsraui. Is that all tied into solid propellant re- 
search ? 

Dr. York .No. These would be liquid propellant rockets. This 
includes the cost of developing better upper stages for some of the ex- 
isting rockets. We have in mind here the use of a rocket based on the 
IRBM, probably the JUPITER, with some specially developed upper 
stages. 
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Senator Satronsra.u. I do not want to prolong this discussion, but 
I thought we were gradually working away from liquid to solid pro- 
pellents on the grounds of economy, weight in space, and everything 
else that goes with it. 

Dr. York. The major reason for being interested in solids, or one 
of the most important reasons for being interested in solid propellants, 
is in connection with its use in ballistic missiles, because the solid pro- 
pellant is generally more reliable and you can build a system with a 
quicker reaction time, a system which is more mobile, a system which 
is harder in the face of enemy attack, and so on, so the solids are our 
particular interest in missiles. At the present time, and probably for 
quite some time in the future, if not indefinitely, the liquids do have 
a higher performance; so for space programs where you will choose 
the time and place for launching, we plan to use liquids. 


LIQUID ROCKETS 


The civil agency also plans to use liquid rockets. They do seem 
to be more appropriate at present for use in connection with space 
vehicles, whereas the solids look like a good bet for the future in 
missiles. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. I see. So you are going forward with both? 

Dr. York. We are going forward with both. The solid propellant 
research is primarily with missiles in mind, rather than space 
vehicles. 


EXPLORATORY RESEARCH 


The next item, “Exploratory research,” includes a number of par- 
ticular items, and then some other items that are not very well defined 
at the present time. That includes, for example, money for develop- 
ment of a system in which atomic bombs, a series of explosions of 
atomic bombs may be used for launching rockets. It includes the 
investigation of certain special classified military problems, It in- 
cludes research in other possibilities than these listed, of communica- 
tions and so on. 

Senator CuHavez. You mean that it means just exactly what the 
word says—“*Exploratory” ? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. 

MAXIMIZING PAYLOAD CAPABILITY 


The next item, “Maximizing payload capability,” represents a 
downpayment, not a total cost, but a downpayment on developing 
special upper stages, for use with the TITAN or the ATLAS, for the 

urpose of maximizing the payload which those big boosters can lift 
into orbit. 

Saying it differently, what we propose here is to take existing big 
rockets, such as the ATLAS or the TITAN, and develop a stage 
using more powerful propellents, such as, for example, propellents 
that contain liquid hydrogen or liquid fluorine, or something like that, 
to go on top and increase the payload capabilities of these rockets. 

As we now plan to use the ATLAS and TITAN, the payload capa- 
bility with ordinary fuels for lifting satellites into space is about 
3,000 pounds, about the same as Sputnik III. By going to more 
optimum systems, using more powerful fuels in the top stages, it 
should be possible to get 7,000, 8,000, or 10,000 pounds. 
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Senator Satronstatu. Would it be, using a very, very simple, child- 
ish comparison, like saying it is similar to a w eight lifter experiment- 
ing to see w hether he could lift 100, 200, or 800 pounds / 

‘Dr. York. I suppose so. It is the same basic booster, and we are 
making improvements in the very top, and the total payload is ver 
sensitive to what you do at the top of the rocket as well as to what 

booster you use, and this is simply carrying that forward. 

Senator SatronsraLu. By that you might get a good pay load / Q 

Dr. York. Yes; and I am sure that it can be done. The $5.7 million 
will not buy it, but that will get the work started this year. 

Senator SaLToNsTaLt. Now, Mr. Chairman, he is talking like a 
bureaucrat. 

Mr. Jounson. He is learning fast. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the only thing I do not like about the 
doctor; otherwise, I like him very much. 


MAN IN SPACE 


Dr. Yorx. The next item, “Man in space,” is a program designed to 
develop the capability for getting a man into space and getting him 
back. 

This, again, if I may go back to the same kind of words about down- 
payment, this $50 million will not buy a man in space. It will get 
the program moving in fiscal year 1959, which, in some later year, 
would lead to a man in space. The purpose of the program, the short- 
term purpose of the program is to find out what are the capabilities 
of man for doing useful work in the space environment. That is, 
under conditions of free fall, a man in a space vehicle feels as if he is 
falling all the time. 

Now, an interesting question is this: Can a man, in such a state, 
actually do any useful work, or does he simply become frantic and 
become incapable of doing useful work? 

The purpose of this program is to investigate the capability of man 
for doing work in space. 


SATELLITE TRACKING 


The next item is the satellite tracking. This is the item that Mr. 
Johnson touched on at the end. This is not, in our estimate, sufficient 
for doing all satellite tracking, where satellite tracking includes not 
only keeping track of satellites and locating them, but also includes 
monitoring them, getting the data from them, retting the scientific 
and other technical data from them for making Soaeervat "vations. 

Senator Sattonstatt. Is this civilian or milit: ry ? 

Dr. York. That part of this item which is for the detection of non- 
radiating satellites, that is, supposedly unfriendly satellites, uncooper- 
ative satellites, would be a militar y item. 

Senator Satronsratt. That is all in the satellite tracking ? 

Dr. York. That is about $5 million out of this $17.3 million. It is 
actually the other 1214, which is a 50-50 split of what we think it will 
cost to do satellite tracking and monitor ing, namely, about $25 million. 
That includes picking up the cost of the IGY tracking system, and two 
other systems that are already in use. It includes expanding that 
system as it will be needed for future satellite programs. 
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That is the last item in the group of items shown here, for military 
space technology. 

In addition to this, at this point we came to the amount of mone 
that fits our budget. There are some other programs which the mili- 
tary is very interested in, and which the civil agency is also interested 
in, which we regard as a military requirement, but which it may be 
decided they should not do. In particular, that includes the million- 
pound, or the multi-million pound engine. 

That covers this item, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPLETION OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROJECTS 


Senator CHavez. Now you can cover the fourth area. 

Dr. York. The fourth area, the $13,600,000 to complete projects 
started in fiscal 1958. This is the money which has, up to this time, 
not yet been committed or obligated for carrying out the programs 
that are listed here, the lunar probes, and the scientific satellites. 

These are programs which, in the view of most people who are in- 
volved in this kind of program, are considered scientific programs, 
and the responsibility, basically, ordinarily is that of the civil space 
agency. However, in response to requests that the United States get 
on with the space science program, we initiated these programs back 
in April or May, whichever it was, before there was any other agency 
which had any capability at all in this field. I am just spelling out 
the reasons we did them, because we were the only people at bat at 
the time who could have done them. They are basically programs 
that would normally be done by the civil agency. The $13,600,000 
is to cover what remains. We already have spent $27 million out of 
the 1948 funds, on these programs. 


CONTINUATION OF WORK ON EXPLORER SERIES 


Item 1 is a program of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, and 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory, working together. It is a continuation 
of the work they started in the EXPLORER series, which were the 
first American satellites, as you remember. 

Included in this work are two lunar probes. That means two at- 
tempts to get instruments close enough to the moon to make some ob- 
servations of the moon and then radio those observations back to 
earth. 

In the cosmic ray experiment there is a package of more advanced 
cosmic ray equipment than was used in the EXPLORERS and there 
will be a 12-foot inflatable sphere. This inflatable sphere is for use 
in connection with making some drag measurements of the upper 
atmosphere and for making some radio-reflection measurements that 
would be of interest for the communications satellite program. 

This program, and all of the others here, incidentally, was de- 
veloped, not by ARPA alone, but by ARPA working with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, National Science Foundation, and with 
the NACA. 

That is, even then it was a reasonable presumption that the NACA 
would be the basis of this, as turned out to be the case. 


26879—58 ~84 
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LUNAR PROBES 


All of these programs have been worked out jointly. Now the 
second item here is the three lunar probes assigned to the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division by ARPA. 

This is an additional three attempts to get an instrument package 
in the vicinity of the moon for making observations of the moon. 


SPECIAL PAYLOAD DEVELOPMENT 


Your next item, item 3, is special] development of one of the pay- 
loads for use in these lunar nidhee. This particular payload is being 
developed by the Navy. It is a kind of a mechanical television for 
trying to get a picture of the moon as it goes by. We do not expect 
a very good picture, but it will be some sort of a picture for use in 
these Air Force probes. 

Senator Cuavez. How far advanced is that program of the Navy? 
Are they getting some results? 

Dr. York. Well, they have taken these ground scanning devices, 
these are part of the payload in these lunar probes, they have set 
them up out at Inyokern, and used them in the same fashion that 
they would use them in the lunar probes. They look promising. I 
do not know that they would be the first with the probe, but I do ex- 
pect they will be in one of the later ones. 

Senator Cuavez. This is all in line with your general mission of 
trying to make scientific research ? 

Dr. Yor«. Yes. 

That covers the fourth area. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Doctor, the committee is well advised of 
your capabilities. We appreciate them. We are glad you appeared 
before us in an open hearing. I am getting tired of hearing these 
remarks that the only scientists in the world are coming from else- 
where. Indeed we have them, too. 


I am going to make a personal request of you. If you will prepare 
a short story, a biography about your efforts along scientific lines, 
and your educational background, and so forth, I would like to have 
it inserted in the record. 

Dr. Yorn. Yes,sir. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


OFFICIAL BIOGRAPHY—HERBERT FRANK YORK 


Dr. Herbert Frank York, born in Rochester, N. Y., received his A. B. in 
physics from the University of Rochester in 1942. After graduating as Phi Beta 
Kappa scholar with honors, he remained at the university as a teaching assistant 
and in 1943 obtained his M. S. degree. Later that year, he joined the staff of 
the University of California Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley. 

Between 1944 and 1945, Dr. York worked on the electromagnetic isotope sep- 
aration program at the Y-12 plant, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Returning to Berkeley, 
he entered the University of California graduate school, while continuing part 
time at the laboratory. 

In 1949 Dr. York received his Ph. D. in physics from the University of 
California. Later, in 1951, he became an assistant professor of physics for 
the university. In 1950, Dr. York, a coleader with Dr. Hugh Bradner, undertook 
the design and execution of a major diagnostics experiment for Operation 
Greenhouse at Eniwetok Proving Ground. Following the success of the experi- 
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ment, Dr. York went to Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory as a consultant from 
UCRL for a short period. 

In July 1952, when UCRL expanded its research program to include weapons 
development and other classified programs in applied science, Dr. York was 
selected to lead the laboratory program at Livermore, Calif. Under his super- 
vision, the Laboratory made major contributions to the varied research programs 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Dr. York became an Associate Director of 
the University of California Radiation Laboratory and Director of the Liver- 
more Laboratory in 1954. 

Dr. York, on March 15, 1958, became Director of Research, Advanced Research 
Projects Division of the Institute for Defense Analyses and Chief Scientist of 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
in the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. Dr. York has served on many governmental 
advisory committees—among these are the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board 
and the Army Scientific Advisory Board. He is presently a member of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee and the Scientific Advisory Committee 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Dr. York is married to the former Sybil Dunford of Berkeley, Calif. They 
have three children: Rachael, Cynthia and David. They reside in Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


CLAIMS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Claims, Department of Defense.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1058 estimate | 1950 estimate 


i . - —— —— | ——__—_____ ___ 


Program by activities: 











, Pereemapunnits. ...........0-be Lh $4, 647, 937 $5, 690, 000 $7, 782, 000 
ih a a a 4, 451, 588 8, 508, 000 10, 146, 000 
Ci Se I a 5 osecctccensecccnnccsks ths 304, 793 865, 000 665, 000 
4. Other miscellaneous claims ___.._......-.........-..-..- 15, 490 27,000 27, 000 
ee 9, 419, 808 15, 000, 000 18, 620, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers (goods and services provided by 
I eee —400,000 | —3, 000,000 j.........__... 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ._..............- ep MEE Cnetnenstacneessnctenndicicacstttca: teenie 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _...........- | 11,000,000 | 12,000,000 | 18, 620, 000 
| } 








Object classification 


Actual, 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


1959 








18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities....................-... | $9, 419, 808 $15, 000, 000 $18, 620, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Wyte. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the ap- 
propriation “Claims, Department of Defense” provides for the pay- 
ment, as authorized by law, of all noncontractual claims against the 
Department of Defense. The consolidated requirements of “the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
agers Force for these purposes are included in this appropriation 

uest. 

he estimate which was included in the President’s budget and was 
considered by the House totaled $18.62 million. The House approved 
a reduction of $2.1 million which represented the amount in the esti- 
mate for the payment of claims as authorized by Public Law 85-255, 
approved September 2, 1957. No restoration is requested for this 
amount. Authority for the payment of these claims from appropria- 
tions available for military pay and allowances has been provided 
under section 634 of the general provisions of the House bill. 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATES 


The nature of the purposes for which these funds are provided 
makes it difficult to predict with any degree of accuracy and very far 
in advance the amounts which will actually be required. There are, 
however, certain general factors or indicators which, from past ex- 
perience, are used as broad guidelines to arrive at an approximation 
of the amounts expected to be required. 


FACTORS USED 


In developing this estimate for fiscal year 1959 consideration was 
given to a variety of factors or indicators which influence amounts 
required for payment of claims under this appropriation. Some of 
the factors or indicators used are 

The overall size of the Military Establishment. 

The number of personnel in activities overseas. 

The number of troop movements. 

Maneuvers and training activities. 

Reports of accidents and losses. 

Pending cases under consideration. 

Experience data for each type of claim. 

Each of these factors was considered in light of the fact that, while 
the average administrative claim is paid within a year from the date 
of occurrence, many of the pertinent statutes permit submission of the 
claims up to 2 years from the date of occurrence. Compromise settle- 
ments of large claims, such as admiralty and cases handled by the 
Attorney General, often require 4 to 6 years after the date of the inci- 
dent to effect final settlement. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES OF CLAIMS 


The various types of claims have been grouped into four major 


categories, namely: personnel claims, tort claims, admiralty claims, 
and other miscellaneous claims. 


ao» ts et Ay wl 
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PERSONNEL CLAIMS 


The personnel claims category includes (1) claims of military and 
civilian personnel for private property lost or damaged incident to 
military service; (2) marine casualty claims; (3) repayments of 
erroneous collections; and (4) claims arising from the correction oi 
military and naval records. The $2.1 million for the payment of 
claims as authorized by Public Law 85-255 will not be required if 
section 634 under the general provisions of the House bill is approved. 
That item was under this category of personnel claims. Excluding 
this item it is estimated that $5,682,000 will be required for the pay- 
ment of personnel claims in fiscal year 1959. 


TORT CLAIMS 


The tort-claims category includes (1) cases Seng under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act; (2) foreign claims; (3) claims due to noncombat 
activities; (4) compromise settlements by the Attor ney General; (5) 
property damage claims against the Department os the Navy under 
the Property Damage Claims Act of 1919; (6) claims arising from 
activities of the Army and Air National Guards; and (7) certain 
claims payable under authority of the Guam Claims Act. With the 
exception of foreign claims, requirements for these various types of 
claims are expected to be approximately the same during fiscal year 
1959 as estimated for the current year. The increase of almost $4.6 
million in foreign claims is due primarily to the need to provide 
appropriated funds to cover claims arising in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which heretofore have been “covered by deutschemark 
- yport. Anticipated increases in reimbursements under the NATO- 
SOF and Japanese agreements will also require additional funds for 
elf claims. It is estimated that $10,146,000 will be required for 
the payment of tort claims in fiseal year 1959. 


ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


Admiralty claims include payments under authority of the Ad- 
miralty Claims Act and the Maritime Claims Act for claims arising 
from marine accidents and incidents involving vessels of the military 
departments. Other than for 2 large claims—one which has : already 
been settled this year for $294,475 “and the other which is expected 
to be settled in fiscal year 1959 for approximately $500,000—the esti- 
mates for admiralty claims are for claims resulting from normal 


operations and make no provision for claims which might arise from 
a major collision. 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


The other miscellaneous claims category includes amounts for (1) 
the indemnification of the Post Office Department for funds embez- 
zled or for claims arising from error, loss, or defaleation by unbonded 
mail clerks and commissioned officers, and (‘ 2) for claims for damages, 
arising under training contracts with carriers, caused by the negli- 
gence of military trainees in accordance with the provisions of agree- 
ments whereby military personnel are trained by carriers at no expense 
to the Government. The estimate of $27,000 for these purposes is 
the same as provided for the current year. 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, the original estimate of $18.62 million for fiscal year 
1959 represented the best projection which could be made of our 
requirements for all types of noncontractual claims against the De- 
partment of Defense. The House-approved amount is $16.52 million, 
a reduction of $2.1 million which represented the amount included in 
the original estimate for the ayment of claims as authorized by 
Public Law 85-255, approved Bastemnbete % 2, 1957. As provision for 
this item is made in section 634 of the general provisions of the 
House bill, no restoration is requested. The House-approved amount 
of $16.52 million is $4.52 million more than the appropriation for 
the current year. Most of this increase is due to the need to provide 
appropriated funds for claims in Germany which heretofore have 
been covered by deutschemark support. The balance will provide 
for anticipated increases in reimbursements under the NATO-SOF 
and Japanese agreements. 
All payments made under this appropriation are authorized by 
various statutes governing the settlement of claims or by the language 
of this appropri: ation. Funds not required for these purposes revert 
to the Treasury. No provision is made for any of the administrative 
costs or personnel required to process the claims under this appro- 
priation. 
RETIRED PAY 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record there will be placed 
the program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Retired Pay, Department of Defense.” 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Program and financing 





1957 actual [1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 





z Nondisability Cov sebeh shih dasddaubdinbkdsthd $265, 257, 260 | $301, 000, 000 $338, 662, 000 

2. Temporary disability_ a eB 21, 976, 832 21, 795, 000 20, 584, 000 

3. Permanent disability. 7 Ratha t ne kil 180, 680, 116 184, 677, 000 188, 103, 000 

4. Fleet reserve. ; ides 6ié66 biel ealhet<d< 41, 734, 232 45, 925, 000 50, 625, 000 

5. Survivors’ benefits - : ai ae i 1 135, 569 1, 603, 000 __2, 026, 000 
SE WE in. cc Kine cinta nee nana 510, 784, 009, 555 ;, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. : WE WEe, O08 Fees i ok ss. dckss takes ose 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_..........-- 515, 000, 000 | 555, 000 000 | 600, 006, 000 


Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims................- $510, 784, 009 | $555, 000, 000 $600, 000, 000 





« 2. A ee A 


- wy 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Wylie, you may proceed with your 
statement on this item, retired pay. 

Mr. Wruie. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this op- 

rtunity to discuss with this committee the fiscal year 1959 require- 

ments for the appropriation “Retired pay, Department of Defense.” 
This appropriation provides for retired pay, as authorized by law, of 
military personnel on the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, including payments to eligible survivors. Pay- 
ments under this appropriation are required by law and any funds 
that are not required for these purposes revert to the Treasury. No 
provision is made in the estimate for any of the expenses in connec- 
tion with the administration of the program. 


CATEGORIES OF PERSONNEL INCLUDED 


Personnel paid from the retired pay appropriation are in five major 
categories, namely: Nondisability, temporary disability, permanent 
disability, fleet reserve, and survivors’ benefits. The nondisability 
category includes personnel retired by reason of length of service or 
age. The temporary disability category is an interim classification 
for disabled personnel where there is some doubt as to the degree or 

ermanency of their disability. The “permanent disability” category 
includes disabled personnel who are placed in this category immedi- 
ately after hospitalization when the degree and permanency of the dis- 
ability can be determined immediately “and those transferred from the 
temporary disability rolls. The “Fleet Reserve” category includes 
regular enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps having 20 
but less than 30 years of service who elect to transfer from active duty 
to the inactive Navy and Marine Corps Fleet Reserves. The “Sur- 
vivors’ benefits” category reflects the pay ments to survivors of retired 
military personnel who had elected to receive a reduced amount of re- 
tired pay in order to provide such annuities. 


INCREASING RATE OF ACCESSIONS TO RETIRED ROLL 


When Assistant Secretary McNeil appeared before you last month, 

covered briefly the budget amendment and s mentals that have 
he covered briefly the budget amendment and supplementals that have 
been transmitted recently to the Congress for these purposes. In 
summarizing the 1959 budget in terms of major categories, he made 
the following comment concerning the “Retired pay” appropriation : 

One billion thirty-two million is requested for establishment-wide activ- 
ities, $102 million more than last year. Virtually all of this increase is due to 
the sharp increase in retired pay which is estimated to require $658 million in 
1959 compared with $564 million in the current year. This increase results 
from the combined effect of an increasing rate of accessions to the retired rolls 
and the recent increase in military pay rates. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Wylie, is there any difference between 
the House figures and what you are stating now with reference to this 
item? What did the House do with this item? 
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Mr. Wyute. Originally we requested an appropriation of $600 mil- 
lion. The House approved $600 million, but you now have a budget 
amendment of $40 million which was initiated here in the Senate and 
which I assume will be approved by the House. 

Senator Cuavez. Allright. Proceed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Wyte. Then the House, in addition, has a supplemental re- 
quest for $18 million which they have not reported out as yet. 

Now, continuing with my statement, if I may ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

An estimate of $600 million was included in the President’s budget 
for retired pay for fiscal year li 59. On June 6, 1958, the President 
requested that the “retired pay” appropriation request for fiscal year 
1959 be amended to add $40 million to cover the increased pay au- 
thorized by Public Law 85-422, approved May 20, 1958, for per- 
sonnel on the retired rolls. Senate Document No. 103 includes the 
President’s request for additional amounts required as a result of this 
act. 

The estimate of $600 million included in the President’s budget for 
this appropriation was a mathematical computation of the existing 
‘ates applied to an estimated projection of the number of een 
to be carried on the retired rolls. When these estimates were pre- 
pared last year, it was estimated that there would be 214,884 annui- 
tants on the rotia at the end of this fiscal year and that there would 
be a net gain of approximately 16,151 annuitants next year for an 
end strength of approximately 931,035 ), on June 30, 1959. 

Since that time it has been necessary to revise both the rates and 
the numbers of annuitants to be carried on the retired rolls. The 
amended budget request of $640 million, which is the amount before 
you now for consideration, includes the additional amounts required 
as a result of the increased rates authorized by Public Law 85-422. 

There is a further request for funds which will come before this 
committee very shortly for retired pay. On June 9, the President 
submitted to the House supplemental appropriation requests of $9 
million for the current year and $18 million for fiscal year 1959 
for retired pay. These amounts are included in House Document 
No. 394. The additional funds are necessary due to an unanticipated 
number of annuitants which have already been added to the retired 
rolls this year and the further increase in the number of annuitants 
that are now expected during fiscal year 1959 over the number orig- 
inally estimated. 


REASONS FOR INCREASES IN RETIRED ROLLS 





There are several reasons for the substantial increases in the num- 
ber of annuitants already added to the retired rolls and expected 
to be added in the coming months of fiscal year 1959 with the addi- 
tional requirements in funds. First, the earlier projections did not 
adequately reflect the effect that the reductions in the active force 
levels would have on this appropriation. Second, as more and more 
personnel attain 20 or more years of active duty and become eligible 
by law for annuities under this appropriation, it has become more 
difficult to determine precisely when they will elect to retire or trans- 
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fer to the inactive fleet reserves of the Navy and Marine Corps. Also, 
there has been an increase in the number of enlisted personnel elect- 
ing disability retired pay rather than disability compensation from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S DECISION 


In addition, a recent Comptroller General’s decision (B-123643), 
dated March 7, 1958, while having no effect on the number of per- 
sonnel, is expected to increase substantially the additional amounts 
required. This decision provides that officers of the uniformed serv- 
ices retired for physical disability who hold a permanent. Reserve 
grade which is higher than the temporary grade in which they were 
serving on active duty at time of their retirement are entitled to re- 
tired pay based on the higher reserve rank. 

There is appended as a part of this statement, tables showing by 
major categories the revised year-end strengths and average number 
of annuitants and total requirements for fiscal year 1959. May we 
have those tables placed in the record ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; the tables will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


Number of annuitants 


| 
Estimated year-end strength Estimated average strength 


Category | Fiseal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 


| | | | 
In budget; Revised |In budget) Revised |In budget} Revised |In budget} Revised 
| estimate | | estimate | estimate estimate 

a i ents leanaa s Raced aa Acapellas Sada N ee 


| | “| 


| 
Nondisability 108, 648 111, 005 119, 875 122, 214 , 923 104,156 | 114, 566 116, 908 
Temporary disabil- } 

ity 11,363 | 12,595; 10,836) 
Permanent disabil- | | 

ity 69, 021 69, 448 71, 091 71,830 | 67,909 | 68,020 70, 108 | 70, 694 
Fleet reserve 24,392 | 25,027 | 27,422 | 28,775 23,734 | 24,006 | 26,164 27, 131 
Survivors’ benefits 1, 460 | 1, 472 1,811 | 1, 832 | 1, 295 1, 293 1, 635 | 1, 658 


| 
12,139 | 11,887 | 12,463! 11,207 12, 509 








Total..........| 214,884 | 219,547 | 231,035 | 236,790 | 207,748 | 209,938 | 223,680 | 228, 900 


Estimated fund requirements 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 


Category Supple- | Budget | Supple- | 
In budget mental | Revised | In budget | amend- | mental | Revised 
request estimate | ment request estimate 

| H. Doe. 394 | |S. Doe. 103 | H. Doe. 394 | 


| 
Nondisability | $301,000 | $4, 980 $305, 980 | $338, 662 $23, 025 233 $370, 925 
Temporary dis- | 

ability__- | 21, 795 R80 22, 675 | 20, 584 | 1, 625 2, 56 24, 775 
Permanent dis- 

ability__- 184, 677 2, 270 | 186, 947 | 188, 103 | 11, 897 3, 850 | 203, 850 
Fleet reserve __- 45, 925 923 | 46, 848 | 50, 625 | 3, 350 2, 375 | 56, 350 
Survivors’ | 

benefits. ___- 1, 603 (53) | 1, 550 | 2, 026 | 103 | 


nee << 555, 000 9, 000 564, 000 600, 000 40, 000 | 18, 000 658, 000 
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DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Schoeppel has a statement to make at this 
time. We will be glad to listen to your statement, Senator. Please 
proceed. 

Senator Scuorrret. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before you 
today during your consideration of the Defense Department Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal year 1959. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, I have conferred with Senator Carlson 
and with Congressman Ed Rees, who represents the Fourth District 
of Kansas, and they heartily concur with the remarks I am about 
to make. 

You are meeting in a period of grave international events. The 
entire Middle East is seething with Communist-fomented and Com- 
munist-abetted unrest. At this very moment, we have marines landed 
in Lebanon to try to preserve the peace in that strife-torn land. 

What these events underscore, in my mind, is the need for the 
United States to have at all times strong forces in being, ready for 
action on short notice. 

Of course, this committee and the Congress must look to future 
defense requirements and provide for weapons of the future which 
will keep our Nation strong. JI know that vast funds are provided 
in this bill for weapons in every stage of development, from those 
that are still a gleam in somebody’s eye to those on the drawin 
board, to those in test status, to those about to come into operationa 
inventory. 

Nevertheless, it goes without saying that we fight today with the 
weapons we have in hand today. 

We can’t fight today with blueprints of wonder weapons of to- 
morrow. 

Unquestionably, certain weapons systems under development now 
will contribute measurably to our future military strength. But it 
will be several years before these new weapons will be in the hands 
of our soldiers, sailors, and airmen. In the meantime, we must rely 
on the approved, proven weapons in our arsenal. 


VALUE OF B-52 HEAVY BOMBER 


The backbone of our striking force, as everyone, I am sure, will 
agree, is the long-range B-52 heavy bomber. An improved version 
of the B-52 is in production today. 

Known as the B—52G, this improved model has been approved by 
the Air Force for operational use. It has met Air Force require- 
ments. Coupled with the new HOUND DOG air-to-surface missile, 
the B-52G constitutes a very powerful striking weapon. It will 
measurably increase our retaliatory strength. 

The B-52G has greater range than the B-52. A look at any world 
map will show how important the matter of range is. 
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The B-52G can operate from the continental United States. To 
deliver weapons of megaton range upon an enemy attacker, the 
B-52G does not depend on overseas bases nor on the permission of 
another sovereign government. The B-52G from our homeland can 
take off within minutes after our Commander in Chief gives the order. 

With the world in ferment, as it is today, the United States would 
do well to beef up its intercontinental striking force, in my judgment. 
Considering the Middle East turmoil, we must face up to the pros- 
pect that some of our overseas bases may be in jeopardy. Without in 
any way admitting that we will lose any of our bases, we, nevertheless, 
can be prepared for the possibility by strengthening our long-range 
bomber fleet. 

I suggest to the committee that the production rate of B-52G 
bombers be increased beyond the current planned rate. This will en- 
able us to get more bombers, sooner. 

Funds provided for more B-52G’s will buy time and added strength. 

In production now, the B-52G can be rolled out of the factories in 
much greater numbers than now planned. The exact production ca- 
pacity is a classified figure, which I would not want to disclose in a 
public hearing. But I can say that productive capacity is not being 
fully used under present plans. 

I should also like to point out that, although the B-52G is a much- 
improved model over the original B-52, it will not have to go 
through the phase testing that brandnew aircraft normally do. I 
understand the first B-52G aircraft to go to Strategic Air Command 
will be combat ready. 

Here is an approved weapons system which will add greatly to our 
retaliatory punch, which we can get in greater numbers with current 
productive capacity, and which will cover the hiatus between the 
present manned bombers and the operational intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. 

In fact, the B-52G will be very useful even after we begin to get 
ICBM’s into the hands of our launching crews. The B-52G carries 
a heavy payload—and it can be redirected or called back. These are 
tremendous advantages which in ICBM has yet to prove it can over- 
come. 

RECOM MENDATION 


For all these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I recommend the committee 
provide funds for at least one additonal wing of B-52G’s. Because I 
believe we must build up our strength in being, I also recommend that 
the production rate of B-52G’s be stepped up so that the new wing 
eenila be ready in the same time period provided for B-52G’s in the 
President’s budget as amended. 

In other words, I propose to finance one additional heavy bomber 
wing out of fiscal year 1959 funds, rather than to wait until fiscal year 
1960. 

Of course, this committee is interested in the cost of my proposal. 
According to Air Force figures, 1 B-52G wing, consisting of 45 planes 
plus 7 spares, would cost about $409 million. The aircraft and missile 
support required to make the bomber truly effective as a combat 
weapon would require an additional $31 million, for a total of $440 
million. 
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I should like to point out, however, that there would be some say ing 
derived from lower unit costs of each plane as production goes u 
By adding 1 B-52G wing to the 1959 budget, it is estimated there 
would be a saving per plane of about $164,000. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I firmly 
believe that, in view of the world situation, we should build up our 
forces in being, especially our striking forces. We can do this by 
providing more B-52G heavy bombers—an advanced aircraft already 
approved for operational use by the Air Force. 

This fine aircraft is produced in Wichita, Kans., as you know. 
People in Wichita are ready, willing, and able to make a greater con- 
tribution to the Nation’s military strength. All they are waiting for 
is a decision by the Congress to build. more B-52G’s. I hope the 
committee will give serious consideration to what I consider an imper- 
ative need to increase our defense strength at a time when the Commn- 
nists are stirring up trouble all over the world. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much, Senator Schoeppel. It 
was a pleasure to have you appear before the committee. 





DAILY COMPENSATION RATE FOR CONSULTANTS 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GOODE, DEPUTY FOR MANPOWER, PER- 
SONNEL, AND ORGANIZATION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 


TARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND 
RESERVE FORCES) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Goode, you may proceed. 

Mr. Goopr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, section 
601 of the current Department of Defense perure iation Act author- 
izes the military departments and the Office, Secretary of Defense, to 
employ experts and consultants at a rate not to exceed $50 a day. On 
behalf of the Department of Defense, I am here to request that the 
maximum be raised to $75 per day. 

Senator Cxuavez. How does that compare with the other depart- 
ments ? 

Mr. Goopr. The Department of Defense is less than many other 
departments. I have examples of that, if you wish. Many other 
departments have no maximum rates; for example, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, Executive Office of the President, Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. There is a $100 
maximum rate available for others. 

Senator Cuavez. Allright. Do not goany further. How much do 
you want ? 

Mr. Goong. Seventy-five dollars. 

Senator Cravez. All right ; continue. 


BASIS FOR INCREASED RATE 


Mr. Gooner. Our request for a maximum authorized rate of $75 is 
based upon the following points: 

1. The special maximum rate of $50 currently authorized is now 
a restrictive provision. 

2. The $75 rate is needed to restore the pay and prestige relation- 
ship established by Congress in 1947. 
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The proposed rate will place the Department of Defense more 
seis on a par with other agencies having special authorities. 

4, The rate is needed to permit us to “obtain the people needed ; 
it is both more feasible and more economical to use experts and con- 
sultants in the occupational categories in which we utilize them than 
to try to obtain services through other means. 

I should like to discuss each of these points in detail. 


RESTRICTIVE PROVISION 


First, $50 is now a restrictive provision. Section 601 presently 
authorizes the Department of Defense to hire experts and consultants 
under the act of August 2, 1946, and to pay a rate other than the 
maximum authorized by that law. Agencies not having a special 
dollar rate prescribed by law can, under the act of August 2, 1946, 
pay the maximum rate for GS-15 of the Classification Act. Today, 
with the enactment of the Federal a Salary Increase Act 
of 1958, these other agencies can pay $53.76 per day while Defense, 
with a — rate, can pay only $50. 

The $50 rate, if left in this bill, would be a restriction upon the 
Department of Defense rather than a special aid, as it was intended 
to be. 

PAY AND PRESTIGE RELATIONSHIPS 


Second, the $75 rate would restore pay and prestige relationships 
established by Congress in 1947. In 1947, when the Department. of 
Defense was first authorized the $50 rate, it represented a rate dis- 
tinctly above any rates paid to other salaried employees. At that 
time, the maximum for other salaried employees was $38.46 or $11.54 
less than the $50 rate. This special rate represented recognition of 
the value of these people to the Department of Defense through pay 
and its commensurate prestige factor. The chart indicates, graphic- 
ally, what has happened to the relationship of compensation for ex- 
perts and consultants to the salaries. Today, our top scientists (Pub- 
lic Law 313’s) receive a daily rate 114 times that of our top con- 
sultants. Our top managerial people (GS—18’s) receive 114 times 
as much as they do. The proposed maximum rate of $75 would re- 
store to our top consultants the recognition and salary relationship 
they deserve. The $75 rate is equivalent to a yearly salary of 
$19,500—$500 more than the maximum salary of our top scientists 
and engineers, and $500 less than the salary for an Assistant Sec- 
retary of a military department. 

Third, the rate will place the Department of Defense more nearly 
on a par with other agencies having special authorities. The Con- 
gress has recognized the need for rates higher than $50; several agen- 
cies have no maximum prescribed. These include the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration; 11, including the Army engineers, have 
4 maximum rate of $100, and 4 have a $75 maximum rate. The latter 
group includes the Mutual Security Act authority, which Defense 
can use in connection with the mutual security program only. 
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EFFECT ON RECRUITMENT PROBLEM 


Fourth, the rate is needed to permit us to obtain the people needed: 
it is both more feasible and more economical to use experts than to 
try to obtain services through other means. Experts and consultants 
furnish assistance not available within the resources of the Depart- 
ment or from any other source. They also furnish advice and assist- 
ance which is required on a one-time or intermittent basis where em- 
ployment of full-time presonnel is neither warranted or economical, 

For example, two-thirds of the 3,970 DOD experts and consultants 
in fiscal year 1957 were medical consultants. They advise military 
surgeons throughout the country when so requested. They normally 
serve from 4 to 17 days per vear and serve in the general geographic 
area in which they reside. Services rendered by these people could 
not be furnished from within current resources and attempting to hire 
medical personnel for this purpose on a full-time basis is not possible, 
warranted, economical, or desirable. Of the other 1,305 consultants, 
758 advise the Secretary of Defense, the military departments in 
Washington and in the field on scientific and engineering matters; 
547 advise on other matters such as supply, procurement, intelligence, 
management, and financial management. They, too, are called upon 
to furnish advice or assistance purely on a one-time or intermittent 
basis. 

The $75 rate will enable the Department to obtain services of per- 
sons who presently decline or who will work only for shorter periods 
than needed. It is recognized that the $75 rate will not match the 
rates paid by industry which frequently exceed $150 a day; neither 
will it enable the Department to employ all of the people it needs 
when it needs them. It will permit more adequate recognition of the 
high value of services rendered by our advisory personnel. 

In conclusion, the $75 rate would— 

(1) remove the current restrictive provision of $50; 

(2) recognize, through the prestige element of pay, the value 
of the contributions these people make to the Office. Secretary of 
Defense and to the military departments: 

(3) reestablish a pay relationship in keeping with other Fed- 
eral salaries and the ability of the Government to pay; 

(4) enable the Department of Defense to offer more adequate 
remuneration and thus to be in a better position to obtain services 
when needed and for the lengths of time needed ; 

(5) enable the Department of Defense to obtain vital advice, 
assistance, and service on an intermittent basis which is not war- 
ranted on a full-time basis and which is not obtainable from 
within current resources. 


PAY RAISES FOR CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES 


In summary, since 1947 there have been three pay raises for classi- 
fied employees of the Federal Government. In 1947, as you will see, 
the per diem rate for consultants and experts who are hired only for 
a limited number of days a year, probably not more than an average 
of 10 days a year, was relatively a prestige rate in comparison with 
the maximum classified rate that was available at that time. Now, 
this rate has been in effect unchanged up until the present and yet 
there have been three successive increases in the maximum rates of 
pay for classified employees. 
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Senator Cuavez. Since 1947? 

Mr. Goopr. Since 1947. There have been added additional grades up 
to GS-18. Also, the personnel under Public Law 313, the scientific and 
engineering personnel engaged in research and development, have 
had pay increases which now range up to a maximum of $19,000. The 

em pay of the experts and consultants in the Department of 
fense, two-thirds of whom are primarily medical surgeons and 
doctors, has been unchanged during this period of time and we still 
can only pay them under the law $50 a day. Now this is less cur- 
rently than the maximum rate that can be paid a GS-15. 


AVERAGE MAN-DAYS OF CONSULTANTS 


Senator Cuavez. Have you an estimate of the average of the total 
number of days that you use consultants either at $50 or $75. 

Mr. Goovr. Yes; I can give you that. We find that the average 
days worked by medical consultants in the Army was 3.7 days; in 
the Navy, 17 days; and in the Air Force, 12 days; and the Secretary 
of Defense, 5 days. In connection with scientific and engineering 
consultants, the averages range from 9 days in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, to a maximum of 35 days in the Navy. 

In other consultants, they range from a low of 11 days to a maximum 
of 54 days in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the $50 or the $75 the total pay that they get 
even if they have to come, say, from the University of Wisconsin to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Goove. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. They have to pay their own fares? 


EXPENSES 


Mr. Gooner. Well, they are allowed certain expenses, $12 a day. In 
exceptional cases it is possible to authorize them up to a maximum of 
$25 a day for expenses. 

Senator CHavez. What about travel pay ? 

Mr. Goovr. Travel pay would be part of their expenses. I mean 
they would get a per diem rate and transportation. I would be glad 
to go into any wee might desire. 

Saoiuan Cuavez. I think we understand it. I believe you not only 
made a good statement but I think you have something there. 

Mr. Goong. Thank you. 


Price DIFFERENTIAL 
STATEMENT OF G. C. BANNERMAN, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT 


POLICY, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Bannerman, you are next. You may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Bannerman. I do not have a prepared statement. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. I understand you are interested 
in some language changes. 
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Mr. BANNERMAN. That is correct. 

The language change we are talking to has to do with a provision 
which has been, I think, in the last five appropriation acts, which pro- 
vides that— 


no funds herein appropriated shall be used for the payment of a price differentia] 
on contracts hereinafter made for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations, 


This provision was eliminated this year in the House version of the 
act and the Department of Defense requests that the House version 
be amended to restore this language. 

Senator CuHavez. How long have we had that provision ? 

Mr. BANNERMAN. I think since 1953. 

Senator Cuavez. Has it ever been deleted before by any branch of 
Congress ? 

Mr. BANNERMAN. No, sir; it has not. It is the view of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the appropriations which are made to us for 
contracting purposes should be used exclusively for the obtaining of 
military requirements rather than for the payment of price differen- 
tials for relieving economic dislocations. The law, up until now, has 
supported us in this view, and if the law is changed we feel there 
might be some inference of a congressional intent to permit or perhaps 
to encourage the payment of price differentials. We would oppose 
that inference. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


At this point in the record I shall insert a letter which the committee 
has received from the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics, Mr. Perkins McGuire, dealing with the restoration of the 
proviso in section 625 regarding the prohibition on paying a price 
differential on contracts for the purpose of relieving economic dis- 
location. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: Since fiscal year 1954 the Appropriations Act has con- 
tained a provision at the end of the so-called Berry amendment (which is, as 
you know, an application of the buy-American principle in the fields of cotton, 
wool, food, ete.) which states as follows: “Provided further, That no funds here- 
in appropriated shall be used for the payment of a price differential on contracts 
hereafter made’for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations.” 

The prohibition against paying a price differential for the purposes of relieving 
economic dislocations (labor distressed areas) has been deleted in this year’s 
bill by the House. The problems this will raise are self-evident. 

The effect of this will be that we will have all sorts of pressures brought to 
bear on us, and, in my opinion, the fact that this was deleted from the legisla- 
tion will raise in the minds of some people that it is the intent of Congress that 
we should pay such a premium. I do not know personally how it would be 
possible to administer such a program. 

As I mentioned to you, we favor the restoration of this proviso for it would 
enable the Department of Defense to continue to contract on a competitive basis 
as authorized by chapter 137 of title 10 of the United States Code. 

The Department of Defense adheres to the principle stated in the House Com- 
mittee Report on this year’s appropriations bill (H. Rept. 1830, 85th Cong., on 
H. R. 12738) that the whole basic principle of the defense program is to provide 
for the military requirements of the Nation. It does not appear consistent 
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with this principle for price differentials to be paid in connection with procure- 
ment of defense items for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations. The 
Congress has recognized this principle by including in Department of Defense 
appropriation acts for the past several years the price differential provision 
specifically prohibiting such payments. 

As stated by the House Committee on Appropriations in the above report, 
there is no question but that defense spending has a very important impact on 
the economic activity of the Nation. The Department of Defense is conscious 
of this economic impact and presently is conducting an active program directed 
toward the placement of supply contracts at prices no higher than might other- 
wise be obtained elsewhere with such suppliers as will perform contracts sub- 
stantially in labor surplus areas. Care has been taken in carrying out this 
program to preserve the basic principle of defense appropriations by avoiding 
the payment of additional sums for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations. 

The Bureau of the Budget has given me permission to bring this point to 
your attention and I hope that these factors will be given your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS McGouIRreE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


LEGAL EFFECT OF OMISSION OF SECTION 625 


Senator Cuavez. Also at this point in the record I shall insert a 
letter I have received from the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Supply and Logistics, Mr. McGuire, on the legal effect of the omission 
of section 625 of the Department of Defense appropriation, dealing 
with price differentials in labor surplus areas. Also attached is a 
memorandum which accompanied the letter. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN : Reference is made to your letter of June 27, 1958, which 
requested a legal opinion from the Department of Defense as to the effect of the 
omission from the proposed DOD Appropriations Act, 1959, of the proviso 
prohibiting the payment of price differentials which is presently contained in 
section 626 of the DOD Appropriations Act, 1958. 

I am enclosing herewith an opinion of the General Counsel, Department of 
Defense, which is addressed to the questions raised in your letter. You will 
note his conclusion that if the proviso is deleted from the DOD Appropriations 
Act, 1959, there would be no statutory bar to the use of funds appropriated by 
that act to pay price differentials for procurements made in labor surplus areas 
for the purpose of relieving economic distress. 

As you know, the Department of Defense favors the restoration of this proviso 
in the DOD appropriations bill, 1959, presently under consideration by your 
subcommittee. The Department of Defense is in accord with the principle 
stated in the House committee report on this year’s defense appropriations 
bill (H. Rept. 1830 on H. R. 12738, p. 14) that the basic purpose of the defense 
program is to provide for the military requirements of the Nation. It does not 
appear that the payment of price differentials for the purpose of relieving eco- 
nomic dislocations is in accord with this principle. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS McGurIRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
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GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Washington, D. C. 
MEMORANDUM OF LAW 


Subject: Use of Department of Defense appropriations to pay price differentials 
for procurements in labor-surplus areas 


Section 625 of H. R. 12738, now pending before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, continues section 626 of the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Act, 1958, except that the following proviso has been deleted : 

“That no funds herein appropriated shall be used for the payment of a price 
differential on contracts hereafter made for purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations.” 

In connection with this action, the following questions have been asked by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations : 

1. If the proviso is dropped from the law, could the Department of De- 
fense pay a price differential in the case of an economically dislocated area? 
2. If the proviso is dropped from the law, would the Department of De- 
fense be restricted from paying a price differential (@) by another law? (b) 
by administrative regulations? 
The answer to (1) is “Yes, as a matter of law.” The answer to 2 (a) is “No,” 
and to2 (6b) “Yes.” 

It is our opinion that if the above-quoted proviso is omitted from the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1959, funds appropriated by that act could 
as a matter of law be used to pay price differentials in favor of economically 
dislocated areas, in the absence of administrative restriction. No other existing 
law would in our judgment prohibit the payment of such differentials. How- 
ever, current administrative regulations prohibit such payments. 

The above matters were the subject of a decision of the Comptroller General 
of the United States to the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1952 (B-107236, 31 Comp. Gen. 279). The Director had requested the 
opinion of the Comptroller General as to the validity of a proposed procedure 
which in implementation of E. O. 10193 and of the National Manpower Mobiliza- 
tion Policy issued by the President on January 17, 1951, contemplated that De- 
partment of Defense contracts might be placed in labor surplus areas through 
negotiation, in spite of the fact that lower prices might otherwise be obtainable 
in other areas. The letter from the Office of Defense Mobilization suggested that 
the authority for making of such contracts was contained in section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (now sec. 2304 (a) (1) of title 10, 
U. 8. C.). 

The Comptroller General noted that where section 2 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act required formal advertising, it was necessary under section 3 
of the act that the award be made to that responsible bidder whose bid, con- 
forming to the invitation for bids, would be most advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, price and other factors considered. In such cases, the statute did not 
authorize awards to other than the bidder solely because the bidder was located 
in a distressed labor area. The Comptroller General, however, then went on to 
state: 

“On the other hand, section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 authorizes the negotiation of contracts, without advertising, when 
determined by the agency head to be necessary in the public interest during the 
period of a national emergency declared by the President. Such a national 
emergency was proclaimed by the President on December 16, 1950. Despite such 
authority, it would not normally appear to be in the public interest for the mili- 
tary departments to make awards of contracts to a firm or group of firms when 
it is known at the time that the services or supplies are obtainable elsewhere at 
a lower price. If, however, the military establishments determine that, for the 
reasons set forth in your letter, it is necessary in the public interest that awards 
be made in specific instances at prices other than the lowest which might be 
obtainable, this Office will not be required to object to otherwise proper payments 
under contracts so awarded.” 

Shortly thereafter, on February 7, 1952, the Director, Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, issued Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, the purpose of which was to pro- 
vide for procurement by negotiated contracts with responsible concerns which 
were in areas of current or imminent labor surplus in cases where the public 
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interest dictated the need for doing so in order to achieve maximum utilization 
of the Nation’s manpower and productive facilities. This policy recognized the 
possibility that contracts would be placed in such areas although lower prices 
might otherwise be obtainable. Generally, while price differentials were not 
paid under this policy, a so-called bid-matching procedure was adopted under 
which firms in labor surplus areas were permitted to match the bid of firms not 
located in such areas. 

In connection with the proposed DOD Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1954 

(H. R. 5969), the Senate Appropriations Committee (S. Rept. No. 601, 83d 
Cong., 1st sess., dated July 17, 1953) reeommended the inclusion of the fol- 
lowing language in the legislation : 
“Provided further, None of the funds appropriated by this act shall be available 
for expenditure under any contract without regard to the provisions of law re- 
lating to the making, performance, amendment, and modification of contracts, 
for the purpose of correcting or preventing economic dislocations.” 

Opposition to the inclusion of this language was made on the floor of the 
Senate (see pp. 9807-9821 of the Congressional Record for July 22, 1953). A 
motion to strike the committee amendment was rejected 62 to 25 (see p. 9817 
of the Record for July 22, 1953). 

The Senate passed the bill containing the proviso exactly as reported by the 
committee. However, it was agreed in conference (see H. Rept. 1015, dated 
July 28, 1953) that the following language be adopted : 

“Provided further, That no funds herein appropriated shall be used for the pay- 
ment of a price differential on contracts hereafter made for the purpose of reliev- 
ing economic dislocations.” 

The conference report was adopted after considerable discussion of this very 
provision (see the Congressional Record of July 29, 1953, pp. 10514-10519). In 
explaining the action of the conference committee in adopting the above lan- 
guage, Senator Ferguson made the following statement on the Senate floor 
(p. 10514 of the Record for July 29, 1953) : 

“T may say that under the previous Office of Defense Mobilization Directive 
No. 4, there was a provision which read as follows: 

‘The public interest dictates the need for negotiation of Government cun- 
tracts at reasonable prices in such areas, although lower prices might otherwise 
be obtainable elsewhere, in order to achieve the purpose of this policy, as set 
forth in No. 2 above.’ 

“That would have allowed the payment of a higher price in a distress area. 
The purpose of the amendment which is now in the bill provides that a price 
differential cannot be paid. In other words, the price cannot be increased in 
order to put a contract in an economically dislocated area. If it went there at 
all, it would have to go in on the basis of the low price.” 

Provisions identical to the above-quoted proviso appeared in subsequent DOD 
appropriations acts including the DOD Appropriations Act, 1958. 

Following the adoption of this proviso, on November 5, 1953, the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization issned a revised Defense Manpower Policy No. 
4 which directed procurement agencies to use their best efforts to award nego- 
tiated contracts to contractors located within labor surplus areas to the extent 
that procurement objectives would permit provided that in no case would price 
differentials be paid. The policy directed that where deemed appropriate pro- 
curement agencies should set aside portions of procurements for negotiation at 
prices no higher than those paid on the balance of those procurements, exclu- 
sively with firms located in labor surplus areas, provided that a substantial 
proportion of the production of those contracts would be performed within 
those areas. This policy has been implemented in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation. (See sees. 1—-302.4, 2-205, 3-105, and 3-219 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. ) 

In summation, contracts may be placed in labor surplus areas pursuant to 
the authority to negotiate contracts that is contained in section 2304 (a) (1) 
of title 10, United States Code, provided it is determined pursuant to that 
authority that it is in the public interest to do so. Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4, as revised, and the implementing regulations of the Department of De- 
fense as contained in the Armed Services Procurement Regulation currently 
preclude the payment of price differentials in connection with the labor sur- 
plus area program. However, in the absence of the proviso presently contained 
in section 626 of the Defense Appropriations Act, 1958, such contracts, as a mat- 
ter of law, could involve the payment of price differentials. 

Rosert DECHERT. 
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OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON LIMITATION 


STATEMENT OF M. H. LANMAN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 
(FISCAL MATTERS), OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHAvez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lanman. In its action on the bill, the House inserted a provi- 
sion, section 632, which provides for a limitation on the amount of 
money to be spent for legislative liaison activities in the Department 
of Defense. The Department of Defense does not oppose the im- 
position of this limitation. Our purpose in coming before you, is to 
request that the limitation be increased by an amount sufficient only 
to raise the limitation so as to cover the fixed increases resulting from 
military and civilian pay increases enacted this year. The amount 
of the increase would be $200,000. We would request the limitation 
be increased from $2,010,000 to $2,210,000. 

Senator CHavez. The House figure for the limitation is $2,010,000 
and you would increase it on account of the increased pay to what? 

Mr. Lanman. To $2,210,000. 

Senator CHavez. $200,000 more ? 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Allright. Thank you. 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


At this point in the record, I shall include a staff memorandum 
pertinent to our discussion of legislative liaison activities. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 

JULY 1, 1958. 

Memorandum to Senator Dennis Chavez. 
From : Subcommittee staff. 
Subject: Analysis of funds limitation on Department of Defense legislative 

liaison activities. 

FACTS 


1. In its Report No. 1830, dated May 28, 1958, the House Committee on Appro- 
priations made this statement: 

“For the first time the committee has included in the bill a cost limitation 
applying to all legislative liaison activities in the Department of Defense and 
the respective military departments. The 1959 budget estimates for these 
groups total approximately $2,680,000. The committee feels that a good job 
ean be done for less money and less manpower and is limiting the funds for 
this purpose to $2,010,000. (This figure includes all costs related to such work 
including pay of civilian and military personnel and other direct expenses.)” 

2. In accordance with this recommendation, section 632 of H. R. 12738, De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1959, contains the language: 

“Funds provided in this act for legislative liaison activities shall not exceed 
$2.010.00.” (Possibly changed in the Senate to $2,210,000.) 

3. In his statement before the Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appro- 
priations of the Senate Committee on Appropriations on the fiscal year 1959, 
Budget Secretary McElroy stated on June 6, 1958: 

“As approved by the House, the bill specifically limits the funds that can be 
used for publie information to $3 million and for legislative liaison activities 
to $2,010,000. We accept these limitations in relation to the estimates consid- 
ered by the House, but wish to point out that these estimates did no include 
the increased military and civilian pay rates enacted subsequent to submission 
of the budget. In order to carry out the House intent, therefore, these limita- 
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tions should be increased by amounts equivalent to the increases in military and 
civilian pay.” 

4. The 1959 budget estimate for all legislative liaison activities for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the respective military departments totaled $2,680,882. 
Of that amount the Department of the Air Force submitted the following for its 
estimate : 


Military personnel (60) 
Civilian personnel (103) 
Remeren mrad exitaee quinine nt a 165, 000 


Total 
Note.—The rates for military and civilian personnel were computed on the old pay scale. 


5. At a meeting on June 26, 1958, between the Comptroller, OSD, and repre- 
sentatives of the Comptroller, Air Force, the following facts were stated : 

(a) OSD is circulating for coordination a proposed Department of Defense 
instruction concerning the accounting, control, and reporting on special limita- 
tion expenses for legislative liaison activities. 

(b) In order to comply with the limitation, each of the 3 military depart- 
ments and OSD are required to reduce their estimates by 25 percent during the 
fiseal year 1959. 

DISCUSSION 


1. The requirement that Air Force legislative liaison activities be reduced 
25 percent during fiscal year 1959 is a budgetary way of saying “reduction in 
force.” At the present time, Air Force legislative liaison has 163 military and 
civilian personnel divided into legislative liaison activities and administrative- 
support activities. The original estimate of $1,286,000 included both activities. 
The language of the House Appropriations Committee in limiting the funds for 
this purpose included the pay of civilian and military personnel and other direct 
expenses. In other words, the 25 percent reduction applies to both legislative 
liaison activities and administrative-support activities. The effect of this limi- 
tation, therefore, will be a reduction in force, equivalent to approximately 
$300,000 during fiscal year 1959. 

2. The accomplishment of a reduction in force per se will have the effect of 
a simultaneous reduction in the service currently provided the Congress. At 
the present time, and with the present personnel and workload, the average 
processing time on written inquiries is approximately 18 days. The workload 
for fiscal year 1959 is anticipated as follows: 


peeme NGG sid 6 ai iid eqn debacle Gia eek§ 225, 888 
Legislative program (written inquiries) 1,311 
Legislative program (telephone inquiries) 55, 116 
Escort duty 3, 088 

1,184 

The figures listed above represent an overall increase of approximately 23 per- 
cent in the workload over fiscal year 1958. 

3. The proposed limitation includes the salaries of both military and civilian 
personnel as those salaries were computed in the estimate given the House 
Appropriations Committee. The only change recommended by Mr. McElroy be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee was to revise those salaries according to the new 
military and civilian pay scales. The limitation, therefore, does not take into 
account promotions of military and civilian personnel during fiscal year 1959. 
In fact, under the limitation, it would be impossible to promote any military or 
civilian personnel assigned to Air Force legislative liaison activities. 


SOLUTIONS 


1. Approve the $2,680,000 requested by the services with language indicating 
Congress will study this each year. 

2. If the above solution is not adopted, then the Senate can make the follow- 
ing changes on page 19 of the House Report No. 1830: 

(a) Present language: “This figure includes all costs related to such work 
including pay of civilian and military personnel and other direct expenses.” 

(b) Proposed language: “This figure relates only to legislative liaison activ- 
ities and does not include the administrative-support type costs related thereto.” 
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ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR 





SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I should like to insert 
a letter the committee has received from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McNeil, on section 611 of the Defense Department 
Appropriation bill for 1959. This deals with the requirements for 
advance payments for recipients of surplus property and the recom- 
mendations which have been made by the Department to remove this 
and other legal restrictions on the use of the income from the disposal 
program to defray costs of the program. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


United States Senate, 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: We must apologize for the delay in answering your 
letters with respect to the correspondence received from the executive agent for 
the Arizona State Surplus Property Agency. The problem raised by the execn- 
tive agent with respect to requirements for advance payments from donees of 
surplus property is among those which have been studied in the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget in an effort to provide Congress with 
recommendations for removal of this and other legal restrictions on the use 
of the income from the disposal program to defray the expenses in connection 
with the program. 

This study has resulted in the recommendation for changes in language of 
section 611 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1959, which was 
made on June 6, 1958, by the President (H. Doc. No. 103, 85th Cong.). This 
recommendation would provide that the section be changed to read as follows: 

“Appropriations of the Department of Defense, available for operation and 
maintenance, may be reimbursed during the current fiscal year for all expenses 
involved in the preparation for disposal and disposal of military supplies, equip- 
ment and materiel from amounts received as proceeds from the sale of any 
such property: Provided, That a report of reecipts and credits to appropria- 
tions under this section shall be made quarterly to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Congress: Provided further, That no funds available to agencies of 
the Department of Defense shall be used for the operation, acquisition or con- 
struction of new facilities or equipment for new facilities in the continental 
limits of the United States for metal scrap baling or shearing or for melting or 
sweating aluminum scrap unless the Secretary of Defense or an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense designated by him determines, with respect to each facility 
involved, that the operation of such facility is in the national interest.” 

This language, if enacted, in addition to the other advantages which are 
diseussed in the attached copy of the reclama submitted to your committee by 
the Department of Defense on June 6, 1958, would provide legal authority for 
the Department of Defense to initially charge the applicable maintenance and 
operation appropriations with the costs of expenses of disposal, including, in 
proper cases. those related to packing, handling, crating, and transportation. 
Such latter charges would, of course, be reauired to he reimbursed upon receipt 
of the property and such reimbursements would be deposited to the appropria- 
tion in the same manner as the nroceeds of other disposition. To date the au- 
thorization for agencies of the Department of Defense to charge their appro- 
priations initially for such costs, subject to later reimbursement, has not been 
clear; and, as a result, there has been a requirement for advance payments for 
services rendered in connection with the donable property program. In the 
event of enactment of this language into law, however, there would be no re- 
quirement for the application of this policy in situations such as those cited by 
the executive agent of the State of Arizona, which occasion interruption in the 
orderlv flow of property under the donable program to authorized donees. 

Again may we apologize for the delay in response to your correspondence, but 
I can assure you it was occasioned primarily by attempts on the part of the exec- 
utive branch to work out an adequate and satisfactory solution such as that 
contained in our present recommendation. 

Sincerely. 


W. J. McNet. 
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CONTINGENCIES 


Senator Cuavez. At this pos in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing and object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Contingencies, Department of Defense.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


Ae 7 


$7, 972, 521 | $30,000,000 | $30, 000, 000 
SGN Gee fi ERS 


m by activities: Emergency and extraordinary ex: | 
penses (total obligations) .-.-..-.-.._.- sae caeace cea’ 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available | 


32, 500,000 | 30, 000, 000 | 


i 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) _............} 30, 000, 000 


Object classification 


' 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


$7,972,521 | $30,000,000 | $30, 000, 000 


Unvouchered 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator CHavez. At this point in the record there will be placed the 
program and financing ond object classification data for the appro- 
priation titled “Emergency fund, Department of Defense.” 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 


Actual, 1957 | Estimate, | 


1958 


Estimate, 
1959 


Program by activities: Research and development contin- 
gencies (reserve for transfer) - . | 
Financing: | 
Jnobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Research and devel- | 
opment, Navy” (70 Stat. 454) | 
Inobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Construction of 
ships, Navy”’ (70 Stat. 456) 
‘nobligated balance no longer available 


$38, 374,200 | $85, 000, 000 


$13, 000, 000 


— 13, 000, 000 | - ae 


11, 727, 


727, 972 
j | 


New obligational authority 11, 


38, 374, 200 | 85, 000, 000 


wee ree i ee 


727, 972 | 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 85, 000, 000 | 
Transferred (70 Stat. 456 and 71 Stat. 313) to 
Research and development, Army” | —22, 673, 528 | 
“Research and development, Navy’’.- — 36, 630, 000 
“Research and development, Air Force’’ — 13, 968, 500 | 
Transferred (71 Stat. 313) :rom | 


85, 000, 000 


—45, 100, 000 | 
—23, 338, 800 | 


“Reserve personnel, Navy” 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps” 
“Civil engineering, Navy’’. 
“Servicewide operations, Navy”’ 
Appropriation (adjusted) 


Undistributed_. 


2, 732, 000 

13, 551,000 |____- 
3, 630, 000 | 

1, 900, 000 |... 


ts een |e 


38, 374, 200 | 


11, 727, 972 85, 000, 000 


Object classification 


1958 
| $38, 374, 200 


| Actual, wae Estimate, | Estimate, 


1959 


$85, 000, 000 
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BURTONWoOD 


(See pp. 972 and 973) 


surtonwood is no longer operating as a depot: however, residual functions are 
being handled by a disposition task force. The base is currently scheduled to 
be returned to the RAF during fiscal year 1960. 

Section 407, of Public Law 765, 83d Congress, initially authorize the Depart- 
ment of Defense to construct or acquire by lease or otherwise, family housing 
in foreign countries through the use of foreign currencies in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. <A total of 1,481 family housing units have been constructed to date in the 
United Kingdom in consonance with the provisions of Public Law 765. These 
housing units are commonly referred to as surplus commodity sales housing units 
and were constructed by the utilization of $15 million in equivalent English 
pounds derived from the sale of surplus tobacco. The 1,481 housing units are 
distributed among 16 Air Force installations, including Burtonwood in the United 
Kingdom. 

At Burtonwood, a total of 109 units costing $1,090,000 have been constructed. 
The requirement for this housing was programed at least 2 years prior to allo- 
eation of funds in September 1955. Contracts were let in January 1956 and the 
last house was completed in April 1957. Subsequent to the complete phase out 
Burtonwood, these housing units will be made available for use by any other 
agency of the United States Government in the area. In the event that a require- 
ment for these units does not materialize, the units will then revert to the British 
Government. 

At Nouasseur, no surplus commodity housing units have been constructed to 
date; however, 261 units are under contract to be constructed and completed by 
the end of calendar year 1959. Nouasseur no longer operates as a depot and the 
residual functions are being handled by a disposition task force. As of July 1, 
1958, Nouasseur has become an operational base under the jurisdiction of the 
Strategic Air Command. The existing 4nd the above programed housing will be 
fully utilized by Air Force personnel. 

The entire cost for the erection of these housing units were borne by the United 
States, and included all materials and labor, however, did not include acquisition 
of the land. The financing of these units was in accordance with the provisions 
of Public Law 765, 83d Congress. 

During the time period 1953 to 1955 there were no warehouses within the 
Burtonwood complex that were completely torn down and subsequently rebuilt, 
however, there were several wartime constructed warehouses and hangars that 
required extensive repair and rehabilitation. This included extensive interior and 
exterior repair and rehabilitation to modernize and install electric and heating 
facilities as well as place the facilities in usable condition. 


PASE OvutT oF BuRTONWOOD VERSUS CHATEAUROUX 
(See p. 974) 


Burtonwood and Nouasseur are no longer operating as depots and their 
residual functions are being handled by disposition task forces. Nouasseur has 
become an operational base for the Strategic Air Command as of July 1, 1958. 
Burtonwood will be returned to the RAF during fiscal year 1960. 

The depot at Chateauroux is also phasing down. As of May 15, 1958, Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Force European Area (AMFEA) moved from Wiesbaden, 
Germany, to Chateauroux, France. The remaining missions of the depot and 
those of the headquarters have been consolidated to eliminate duplication of 
functions and activities. 

A major factor in determining the future use of Burtonwood was the coal 
mining operation being conducted in the area. The colliery is located about 
11% miles north of the west end of the runway and the mining is being conducted 
toward the base. This is one of the richest and most modern coal mines in 
England. Due to continuous excavation it is expected that sometime in 1965 
or 1964 there will be surface subsistence at the west end of the runway. This 
subsistence will cause an unknown amount of damage to the runway. Cha- 
teauroux on the other hand is part of our NATO commitment and at present 
is still programed for future utilization. 
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The Air Force, in the interest of reducing the cost of providing an effective 
logistics support to the combat forces overseas, has instituted the concept of 
direct support. This method of support has become feasible because of ad- 
vanced procedures, developed and proven, which include the use of electronic 
data processing computers, transciever network and much faster air and surface 
transportation. All bases in Europe, United Kingdom, Spain, North Africa, 
and the Middle East now requisition all their needs direct on the depots in the 
United States. The residual logistics functions in the European area will be 
handled by Chateauroux as an agent for the Air Materiel Command. These 
functions include but are not limited to: Management of offshore procurement, 
area technical assistance, ammunition control, AMC transportation activities 
in the theater, control of transceiver net and MAP support. 

The present direct support of combat units in the European theater is more 
responsive to the needs of tactical organizations and places the stocks of sup- 
plies and equipment where they are needed and where they will be used in times 
of an emergency. 





Air MATERIEL ForcE EuUROPEAN AREA (AMFEA) 
(See p. 973 


Late in calendar year 1956, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command (AMC), 
initiated planning for limited reductions (phasedown) of Nouasseur Depot 
operations. In a letter dated December 21, 1956, from AMC, Air Materiel Force 
European Area (AMFEA) was directed to implement the plan commencing 
in March 1957 with completion during calendar year 1957. 

In February 1957, Headquarters, AMFEA, submitted to AMC a proposed 
plan for phasing down Burtonwood similar to that used for Nouasseur. This 
plan was revised and refined in coordination with United States Air Force Eu- 
rope, Military Air Transport Service, Strategic Air Command, and Tactical Air 
Command. On August 1, 1957, Headquarters, AMFEA submitted to Head- 
quarters, AMC, their phasedown plan 1-58 which proposed the closing out of 
Burtonwood and Nouasseur. This plan was approved by Headquarters, AMC, 
and forwarded to Headquarters, USAF, on September 6, 1957, and approved by 
Headquarters, USAF, on September 13, 1957. 

The Air Force assumed beneficial occupancy of Burtonwood during the fourth 
quarter of 1950.° The following tabulation reflects the Air Force construction 
cost at Burtonwood and Nouasseur. 


Air Force construction cost, Burtonwood and Nouasseur 





1 
|Date initial! Date 
contract contract Scope | Unit of quantity | Cost 
awarded | completed | | 
Burtonwood | 
Pavement and runway 1952 1957 | 69,000 | Square yards.__-- $1, 265, 000 
Storage and warehouse facil- | | 
ities 1952 1957 | 1,103,000 | Square feet__- d 7, 969, 000 
Rehabilitation and erection of 1952 1957 | wi | 3,960, 000 
prefabricated facilities | | 
Surplus commodity housing. -- 1956 1957 | 109 | Housing units -| 1,090, 000 
Nouasseur | 
Pavement and runway _- - 1951 1957 | 2,054,000 | Square yards... }1 38, 730, 000 
Storage and warehouse facil- 1951 1954 | 1,542,000 | Square feet-._.....| 20,713, 000 


ities 





! Includes $10,304,000 expended to make runways operationally ready for Strategic Air Command, which 
took command of Nouasseur on July 1, 1958. 


PETROLEUM FACILITIES IN FRANCE 
(See p. 974) 


The Department of the Army is responsible for the handling of all petroleum 
products for the Air Force in metropolitan France. Except for 35 Air Force 
refueling trucks in France which are valued at $0.5 million, no Air Force appro- 
priated dollars are utilized for petroleum pipelines, booster stations, and storage 
facilities. 
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Total petroleum handling equipment in place is valued at $56.4 million by the 
Department of the Army. When all construction is completed by the Department 
of the Army, the total capital investment will total $58.7 million. This capita] 
investment includes the main pipelines in France but excludes the pipeline extep- 
sions and storage facilities which are under the infrastructure program. Informa- 
tion available in Office, Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs is 
that under the infrastructure program a total of $34.7 million has been expended 
as of July 1, 1958, for pipelines and petroleum storage facilities. These expendi- 
tures represent approximately 60 percent of the current infrastructure program 
of $58 million for metropolitan France. 

Total United States expenditures in metropolitan France for petroleum pipe- 
lines, booster stations and storage facilities total $91.6 million. Total United 
States capital investment upon completion of the current program will amount 
to approximately $117.2 million. 


FIELD CANCELLATIONS IN FRANCE 
(See p. 974) 


No operating units, fields, installations, or depots connected to pipelines have 
been canceled out. 


MopERN AIRCRAFT IN MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
(See pp. 976 and 977) 
Aircraft programed the Military Air Transport Service, including aircraft 
assigned to the Airlift Service, Air Force industrial fund provides for the follow- 


ing modern aircraft unit equipment (i. e. excludes C-—47’s and C-54’s). 


TABLE [ 





| Number | Aircraft 


Squadrons of C-124’s_- ise oe 8 cara een Aare 24 1 303 
1 squadron McChord. 
5 squadrons overseas. 
6 squadrons Donaldson. 
3 squadrons Larson. 
2 squadrons Travis. 
2 squadrons Charleston. 
5 squadrons Dover. 
Squadrons of C-118’s 2 ons . wat 8 | 107 
1 squadron McChord. 
6 squadrons McGuire. 
1 squadron Norfolk. | 
Squadrons of C-121’s 3_ , 3 56 
1 squadron Moffett. 
2 squadrons Charleston. 


Squadrons of C-97’s__- : ‘ oe 3 |} 40 
3 squadrons Travis. | 
Squadron of C-133’s_ , 1 |} 16 


1 squadron Dover. . a 


Total squadrons ‘ ‘ . aa sas 39 | 522 





1 Nonpressurized. 
2 Includes 2 Navy squadrons consisting of 35 aircraft. 
3 Includes 1 Navy squadron consisting of 28 aircraft. 


In addition, the 1254th Special Air Missions Group of Military Air Transport 
Service has assigned 1 VC-121E (the Columbine), 3 VC—118, 7 C-1214A, 14 C-131D 
(Convair 340) and 2 H-13 aircraft. 

The 1st Aeromedical Evacuation Group of Military Air Transport Service has 
assigned 29 C-1311A/E (Convair 240/340) aircraft. 

The following table reflects the aircraft assigned to the Airlift Service, Air 
Force industrial fund as presented by Secretary Douglas on July 15, 1958. In 
comparing the 2 tables, attention is called to the fact that 3 of the heavy troop 
carrier squadrons assigned to the overseas theaters, are not part of the industrial 
fund. In addition to the differences between the two tables occasioned by the 
aircraft stationed overseas, the individual aircraft totals will vary to a small 
degree due to table No. II being solely the average number of aircraft assigned to 
the Airlift Service, Air Force industrial fund for fiscal year 1959, whereas table 








a. 


it 
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No. I is the total number of modern aircraft authorized the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, including those aircraft assigned to the Airlift Service, Air Force 
industrial fund. 


TABLE II.—Fiscal year 1959 budget estimate airlift service, Air Force industrial fund 
aircraft (includes Air Force and Navy aircraft) 


Average 
number of Average 
aircraft number of 
Air transport fleet _ (367) | Special air mission—Continued, @ireraft 
C-133A 20 Lite 6! ee eo os l 
C-124 A/C. ; 134 VC-118A__._- : 2 
C-121C ; 28 L-26 B/C_-.--.- ee 6 
C-118A 23% 77 H-13-_- age aan ih 2 
C-97 A/C_- ; 44 | Aeromedical transport - - - -- _ (28) 
C-54__ > 1 to 6. 5. ees : 20 
R7V. 28 C-131E_. He. ne . 8 
R6D 35 | Troopearrier (heavy)_----.---- (108) 
Special air mission___ (33) C-124 A/C__.-- S.acdoe,, aS 
C-131D_. 14 —_—— 
C-121A : 7 Total industrial fund.... 536 
VC-121E_-_--_- Pe cara 1 


TRAFFIC RECORDS 
(See p. 977) 


All traffic is originally manifested at the installation from which it is first 
carried on aircraft operated by, for, or under the control of the Department of 
Defense. 

The following primary records are kept and maintained on file at the MATS 
Traffic Records Unit: 

1. Cargo and mail manifest—nonrevenue, AF Form 96a. 

2. Passenger manifest—nonrevenue, AF Form 96b. 

3. Cargo or mail manifest—revenue, AF Form 96a-1. 

4. Passenger manifest—revenue, AF Form 96b-—1. 

5. MATS Form 14, request for movement of mail on MATS aircraft. 

» MATS Form 34, official mail tag. 

MATS Form 56, classified traffic receipt, prepared for all secret, confi- 
dential or shipments of an extremely valuable nature. 

8. MATS Form 53, passengers information card. 

Each station originating traffic maintains the above records on an active basis 
for a 6-month period. The files are cut off as of June 30, and December 31 of each 
year. Every 6 months, each station forwards all traffic records to a central de- 
pository in Kansas City, Mo. 


“I 


USE OF SUBSIDIZED COMMERCIAL AIR CARRIERS 
(See p. 984) 


The Defense agencies procure commercial augmentation in accordance with 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations (Public Law 413, 80th Cong.). All 
commercial carriers have opportunity to submit bids, however, award is made te 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

The increase in MATS capabilities since 1950 has been the result of the wide- 
spread growth and technical advancement in the art of warfare. The United 
States defense programs place an increased logistics and support responsibility 
on the military strategic air transport fleet. Its missions, as a necessity, have 
been extended to practically all areas outside the Soviet orbit where United 
States military forces are engaged in defense activities. The national economy 
cannot provide all the military transports required to airlift the military air 
traffic generated by the United States defense activities worldwide. The stra- 
tegic air transport fleet, therefore, has been programed at that minimum capabil- 
ity essential to wartime activities assignable only as a military command mis- 
sion. For this reason, the strength of the strategic transport fleet cannot be 
measured by the amount of airlift that could be supplied by the commercial 
carriers. 
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As the military airlift requirements increased, the supplementary lift procured 
from commercial air carriers grew in pace therewith, as evidenced by the 
following : 

MATS procurement of commercial airlift 


Million 
ERI FN RR Soe rach a ws cpu ct cco deadca thanks oan et cach pape ib acan dems ah arp io $29.1 
ER sce eee So et aii neig ec bern cu inate dnaeabos 14.1 
a, SN RUIN a se eek hr eres aaa na as esa ig aot enenapaienan oil 43.4 
BO I a a a tah gr asinvan enema aabeah aidiatekce ea arertial 49.8 
Pesce yenr Teen (Omen Pe ns nn erected 769.8 
Tisen Soke see COANE) oe ne a cn enededwscinn bie * 84.0 


1 Final figures not available. 
2 Will depend primarily on whether the military services procure the amount of airlift 
originally estimated in the President’s fiscal year 1959 budget estimate. 


It is also pointed out that a major portion of the foregoing lift was provided 
under competitive bidding by those air carriers which do not receive subsidy 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 


MATS WORKING FUND 


During fiscal year 1959 it is expected that approximately $63.2 million and 
$20.8 million will be expended for passenger and cargo lift, respectively, from 
commercial airlines, if the users request a total of $313 million in airlift from 
MATS, as requested in the President’s fiscal year 1959 budget estimate. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. A number of telegrams in regard to Army Na- 
tional Guard strength have been received and will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The telegrams referred to follow :) 


NEw OrLEANS, LA., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is strongly urged that your committee add language to the defense appro- 
priations bill that the Army National Guard shall be maintained not less than 
400,000 strength. 

Eart K. LOnG, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


LANSING, MicH., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In your consideration of the Defense Department Appropriation bill, may I 
urge that you include in the bill a provision that the Army National Guard 
shall be maintained at not less than 400,000 strength. 

Kindest regards, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan. 


BALTIMoRE, Mp., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I respectfully request and urge your committee to add language to the military 
appropriation bill to the effect that the Army National Guard shall be maintained 
at a strength of not less than 400,000 since it appears the Pentagon is deter- 
mined to reduce the strength of the National Guard unless Congress acts in the 
matter, it is my opinion this additional language is absolutely necessary. 

Mitton A. Reckorp, 
Major General, Adjutant General of Maryland. 
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Sr. AueustTIne, Fia., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

To assure that appropriations by the Congress for the support of the Army 
National Guard are spent to maintain the recommended strength of 400,000, 
it is requested that your committee add appropriate language to the Defense 
Appropriations bill which will accomplish this desired purpose. 

LeRoy CoLiins, 
Governor of Florida. 


AustTIn, TEex., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Defense, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Request language be added to defense appropriation bill requiring that Army 
National Guard be maintained at not less than 400,000. 
Best regards. 
PRICE DANIEL, 
Governor of Texas. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The present international situation demands that every effort be made to main- 
tain’ our military force in being and I most urgently request that the committee 
add language to the defense appropriations bill that the Army National Guard be 
maintained at not less than 400,000. 

OrvAL E. Fausus, 
Governor of Arkansas. 


CoLuMsus, On10, July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is strongly urged that your committee add adequate language to defense 
appropriation bill that the Army National Guard shall be maintained at not less 
than 400,000 strength. 

C. WILLIAM O'NEILL, 
Governor of Ohio. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriation Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully request your committee add language to the defense appropria- 
tions bill that the Army National Guard be maintained at not less than 400,000 
strength. 

JAMES E. Forsom, 
Governor of Alabama. 
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RALEIGH, N. C., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Urge inclusion in legislation concurrent resolution expressing the purpose of 
Congress that Army National Guard not be reduced below 400,000. 
LuTHER H. Hopées, 
Governor of North Carolina, 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I would like to respectfully request that wording be added to military appro- 
priation bill requiring the National Guard strength to be maintained at not less 
than 400,000. 

RAYMOND Gary, 
Governor of Oklahoma. 


St. Paunt, MINN., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I should like to urge that, at such time as the Defense appropriations bill 
comes before your committee, the committee add language which will indicate 
that it is the will of Congress that the Army National Guard should be main- 
tained at a strength of not less than 400,000. Unless this is done, we are fearful 
that the Defense Department will administratively reduce the Army National 
yuard to a strength of 360,000 or below. 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor of Minnesota. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request that your committee add to the Defense appropriation bill 
the language that the Army National Guard shall be maintained at not less 
than 400,000 strength. I feel that this action by the Senate is vital to all 48 
States. Present world conditions do not justify any reduction. 

HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
Governor of Iowa. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I respectfully request and urge that you and your committee add language to 
the Defense appropriations bill stating that the Army National Guard shall be 
maintained at not less than 400,000 strength. This strength is most essential 
to all of the States and, apparently, to the National Defense Establishment. 


Victor E. ANDERSON, 
Governor. 


HELENA, Mont., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge your committee to assure 400,000 Army National Guard 
strength by adding rider to Defense appropriation bill. 


Gov. J. Huco ARoNnsON. 


CARSON City, NEv., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Request you add necessary language to Defense appropriation bill requiring 
Army National Guard be maintained at 400,000 strength. 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
Governor of Nevada. 
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CHARLESTON, W. Va., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I urge you to amend defense appropriation bill in order to maintain Army 
National Guard at not less than 400,000 strength. 
Ceci. H. UNDERWOOD, 
Governor of West Virginia. 


ATLANTA, GaA., July 17, 1958. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request that your committee draft into the defense appropria- 
tions bill such language as will insure retention of the strength of the Army 
National Guard at not less than 400,000 men. 

MARVIN GRIFFIN, Governor. 


HARTFORD, Conn., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Respectfully urge that your committee add language to defense appropriation 
bill that Army National Guard shall be maintained at not less than 400,000 
strength. 

ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Governor of Connecticut. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The people of Wyoming and I have consistently opposed reduction of Army 
National Guard strength. The presently existing conditions abroad lead us to 
urge you to exert the utmost influence to see that the language of the defense 
appropriations bill contains specific words guaranteeing that the Army National 
Guard shall be maintained at a strength of not less than 400,000, as it serves both 
the State and the Nation. 

MILwarp L, SIMPSON, 
Governor of Wyoming. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgent prompt and favorable consideration of proposal to preserve integrity 
of National Guard by legislative mandate that force reductions below 400,000 
shall not be authorized. 


DENNIS J. Roserts, Governor. 


ToPeKA, KANS., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urgently request your committee add language of defense appropriations bill 
that the Army National Guard shall be maintained at a strength of not less than 
400,000. I am deeply concerned over the proposed reduction in the strength of 
the Army National Guard and request your committee report favorably on ap- 
propriations to maintain a strength of 400,000. In using the word maintain, I 
am taking into consideration the necessity for sufficient 6-month trainee spaces 
and necessary appropriation therefor. 

GEORGE DocKING, 
tovernor of Kansas. 
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PIERRE, S. DAK., July 17, 1958. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully request Senate Defense Appropriations Committee to add lan- 
guage to the defense appropriations bill requiring Army National Guard to be 
maintained at a strength of not less than 400,000. Resolution supporting this 
strength figure was unanimously adopted at annual governors’ conference this 
year. Further reduction of National Guard strength not justified by world con- 
ditions, especially since strength of Regular Army is being reduced. 

Gov. JOE Foss, 
Chairman, Governors’ National Guard Committee. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request that you add to the defense appropriation bill a provision 
that the Army National Guard be maintained at a strength of not less than 
400,000. 

JAMES T. BLAIR, Jr., 
Governor of Missouré. 


MONTPELIER, VT., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge that your committee add appropriate language to the defense 
uppropriations bill so that the Army National Guard shall be repeat shall be 
maintained at not repeat not less than 400,000 and that the Department of Defense 
be mandated to implement congressiona legislation in this regard. 

It is our position that 400,000 is the absolute minimum Army National Guard 
strength figure necessary in order to maintain a secure national defense 
program. 

JosePH B. JOHNSON, Governor. 


Concorp, N. H., July 17, 1958. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Urgently request that Senate Appropriations Subcommittee provide lunguage 
in defense appropriation bill that will insure maintenance of National Guard 
strength at not less than 400,000. 

LANE DWINELL, 
Governor of New Hampshire. 


INDIANTOWN Gap, PA., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
| earnestly hope that you and your associates on the Senate Defense Appro- 
priations Committee may see your way clear to add language to the defense 
appropriations bill to effect that the Army National Guard shall be maintained 
at not less than 400,000 strength. I should deeply appreciate your favorable 
consideration and cooperation. Sincere good wishes. 
GEORGE M. LEADER, 
Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Borse, Ipano, July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In order to insure preservation of the Army National Guard of the United 
States it is strongly recommended that your committee add strong language to 
the Defense Department appropriation bill to insure that the Army National 
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Guard shall be maintained at not less than 400,000 and that sufficient company 
size units be authorized to permit retention of National Guard units in all com- 
munities where they now exist. As Governor of the State of Idaho I deem this 
action essential in light of previous experience. 
Sincerely, 
Ropert E. SMYLIz, Governor of Idaho. 


Sat LAKE Clry, UTAH, July 18, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Strongly urge your committee add language to defense appropriation bill 
which would guarantee that the Army National Guard be maintained at not 
less than 400,000 strength. 

GEORGE ID. Crype, Governor of Utah. 


Co_uMara, 8. C., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urge that Senate Defense Appropriations Committee add appropriate language 
to defense appropriations bill which would require that Army National Guard 
shall be maintained at not less than 400,000 strength. 


FEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, Jr., 
7overnor of South Carolina. 


ContTRoL oF ARMAMENTS—GERMANY AND JAPAN 
(See p. 498) 


There is an agreement on control of armanents for the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The provisions and limitations of this agreement are contained in 
Protocol No. III, a copy of which is attached, to the Brussels Treaty signed at 
Paris on October 23, 1954. This protocol covers armaments not to be manu- 
factured, armaments to be controlled, and provisions for amendments to or 
cancellation of armaments from the controlled list. 

There is no agreement on the control of armament between the Allied Nations 
and Japan. It was recognized in drafting the Peace Treaty for Japan that upon 
regaining sovereignty Japan would have to be prepared to defend itself. There- 
fore, no armaments control agreement was included. 


DocuMENTs RELATING TO THE REVISION AND EXTENSION OF THE BRUSSELS 
TREATY 


* * * * * * * 


PROTOCOL NO. Ill ON THE CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of the French Republic, 
President of the French Union, the President of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the President of the Italian Republic, Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of 
Luxembourg, Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of Her 
other Realms and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Signatories of the 
Protocol Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty, 

Have appointed * * * 

HAVE AGREED as follows 


, 


Parr I—ARMAMENTS Not To Be MANUFACTURED 


ARTICLE 1 
The High Contracting Parties, members of Western European Union, take note 
of and record their agreement with the Declaration of the Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (made in London on 38rd October, 1954, and annexed hereto 


268795886 
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as Annex I) in which the Federal Republic of Germany undertook not to many- 
facture in its territory atomic, biological and chemical weapons. The type of 
armaments referred to in this Article are defined in Annex II. These armaments 
shall be more closely defined and the definitions brought up to date by the Couneil 
of Western European Union. 

ARTICLE 2 


The High Contracting Parties, members of Western European Union, also take 
note of and record their agreement with the undertaking given by the Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of Germany in the same Declaration that certain further 
types of armaments will not be manufactured in the territory of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, except that if in accordance with the needs of the armed 
forces a recommendation for an amendment to, or cancellation of, the content of 
the list of these armaments is made by the competent Supreme Commander of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and if the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany submits a request accordingly, such an amendment or 
cancellation may be made by a resolution of the Council of Western European 
Union passed by a two-thirds majority. The types of armaments referred to in 
this article are listed in Annex III. 


Part II—ArmMAMENTs To BE CoNTROLLED 
ARTICLE 3 


When the development of atomic, biological and chemical weapons in the terri- 
tory on the mainland of Europe of the High Contracting Parties who have not 
given up the right to produce them has passed the experimental stage and effective 
production of them has started there, the level of stocks that the High Contracting 
Parties concerned will be allowed to hold on the mainland of Europe shall be 
decided by a majority vote of the Council of Western European Union. 


ARTICLE 4 


Without prejudice to the foregoing Articles, the types of armaments listed in 
Annex IV will be controlled to the extent and in the manner laid down in Protocol 


No. IV. 
ARTICLE 5 


The Council of Western European Union may vary the list in Annex IV by 
unanimous decision. 

IN wITNEss whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Protocol, being one of the Protocols listed in Article I of the Protocol 
Modifying and Completing the Treaty, and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris on the twenty-third day of October 1954, in texts, in the English 
and French languages, each text being equally authoritative, in a single copy, 
which shall remain deposited in the archives of the Belgian Government and of 
which certified copies shall be transmitted by that Government to each of the 
other Signatories. 

ANNEX I 


The Federal Chancellor declares: 

that the Federal Republic undertakes not to manufacture in its territory 
any atomic weapons, chemical weapons or biological weapons, as detailed in 
paragraphs I, II, and III of the attached list (*); 

that it undertakes further not to manufacture in its territory such weapons 
as those detailed in paragraphs IV, V and VI of the attached list (?). Any 
amendment to or cancellation of the substance of paragraphs IV, V and VI 
can, on the request of the Federal Republic, be carried out by a resolution 
of the Brussels Council of Ministers by a two-thirds majority, if in accordance 
with the needs of the armed forces a request is made by the competent 
Supreme Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 

that the Federal Republic agrees to supervision by the competent authority 
of the Brussels Treaty Organization to ensure that these undertakings are 
observed. 





(‘) Reproduced in Annex IT. 
() Reproduced in Annex III. 
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ANNEX II 


This list comprises the weapons defined in paragraphs I to III and the factories 
earmarked solely for their production. All apparatus, parts, equipment, in- 
stallations, substances and organisms, which are used for civilian purposes or for 
scientific, medical and industrial research in the field of pure and applied science 
shall be excluded from this definition. 

I. Atomic Weapons 

(a) An atomic weapon is defined as any weapon which contains, or is de- 
signed to contain or utilise, nuclear fuel or radioactive isotopes and which, 
by explosion or other uncontrolled nuclear transformation of the nuclear 
fuel, or by radioactivity of the nuclear fuel or radioactive isotopes, is capable 
of mass destruction, mass injury or mass poisoning. 

(b) Furthermore, any part, device, assembly or material especially de- 
signed for, or primarily useful in, any weapon as set forth under paragraph 
(a), shall be deemed to be an atomic weapon. 

(c) Nuclear fuel as used in the preceding definition includes plutonium, 
Uranium 233, Uranium 235 (including Uranium 235 contained in Uranium 
enriched to over 2.1 per cent by weight of Uranium 235) and any other 
material capable of releasing substantial quantities of atomic energy through 
nuclear fission or fusion or other nuclear reaction of the material. The 
foregoing materials shall be considered to be nuclear fuel regardless of the 
chemical or physical form in which they exist. 

II. Chemical Weapons 

(a) A chemical weapon is defined as any equipment or apparatus expressly 
designed to use, for military purposes, the asphyxiating, toxic, irritant, 
paralysant, growth-regulating, anti-lubricating or catalysing properties of 


such properties and capable of being used in the equipment or appratus 
referred to in paragraph (a), shall be deemed to be included in this definition. 

(c) Such apparatus and such quantities of the chemical substances as are 
referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) which do not exceed peaceful civilian 
requirements shall be deemed to be excluded from this definition. 

III. Biological Weapons 

(a) A biological weapon is defined as any equipment or apparatus ex- 
pressly designed to use, for military purposes, harmful insects or other living 
or dead organisms, or their toxic products. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (c), insects, organisms and their 
toxic products of such nature and in such amounts as to make them capable 
of being used in the equipment or apparatus referred to in (a) shall be deemed 
to be included in this definition. 

(c) Such equipment or apparatus and such quantities of the insects, 
organisms and their toxic products as are referred to in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) which do not exceed peaceful civilian requirements shall be deemed to be 
excluded from the definition of biological weapons. 


ANNEX III 


This list comprises the weapons defined in paragraphs IV to VI and the fac- 
tories earmarked solely for their production. All apparatus, parts, equipment, 
installations, substances and organisms, which are used for civilian purposes or 
for scientific medical and industrial research in the fields of pure and applied 
science shal) be excluded from this definition. 

IV. Long-range Missiles, Guided Missiles and Influence Mines 

i (a) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (d), long-range missiles and 
i guided missiles are defined as missiles such that the speed or direction of 
motion can be influenced after the instant of launching by a device or mech- 


any chemical substance. 
(b) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (c), chemical substances, having 


anism inside or outside the missile, including V-type weapons developed in 
the recent war and subsequent modifications thereof. Combustion is con- 
sidered as a mechanism which may influence the speed. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (d), influence mines are defined 
as naval mines which can be exploded automatically by influences which 
emanate solely from external sources, including influence mines developed in 
the recent war and subsequent modifications thereof. 

(c) Parts, devices or assemblies specially designed for use in or with the 
| weapons referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) shall be deemed to be in- 
cluded in this definition. 
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(d) Proximity fuses, and short-range guided missiles for anti-aireraft 
defence with the following maximum characteristics are regarded as excluded 
from this definition: 

Length, 2 metres; 
Diameter, 30 centimetres; 
Speed, 660 metres per second; 
Ground range, 32 kilometres; 
Weight of war-head, 22.5 kilogrammes. 
V. Warships, with the exception of smaller ships for defence purposes 
Warships, with the exception of smaller ships for defence purposes are: 
(a) Warships ef more than:3,000 tons displacement: 
(b) Submarines of more than 350 tons displacement; 
(c) All warships which are driven by means other than steam, Diese] 
or petrol engines or by gas turbines or by jet engines. 
VI. Bomber aircraft for strategic purposes 


ANNEX IV 
LIST OF TYPES OF ARMAMENTS TO BE CONTROLLED 


1. (a) Atomic 
(b) biological, and 
(ec) chemical weapons. 
In accordance with definitions to be approved by the Council of Western 
European Union as indicated in Article I of the present Protocol. 

2. All guns, howitzers and mortars of any types and of any roles of more than 
90 mm. calibre including the following component for these weapons, viz., 
the elevating mass. 

3. All guided missiles. 

Definition: Guided missiles are such that the speed or direction or motion 
can be influenced after the instant of launching by a device or mechanism 
inside or outside the missile; these include V-type weapons developed in 
the recent war and modifications thereto. Combustion is considered as a 
mechanism which may influence the speed. 

4. Other self-propelled missiles of a weight exceeding 15 kilogrammes in working 
order. 

5. Mines of all types except anti-tank and anti-personnel mines. 

6. Tanks, including the following component parts for these tanks, viz: 

(a) the elevating mass; 
(b) turret castings and/or plate assembly. 

7. Other armoured fighting vehicles of an overall weight of more than 10 metric 
tons. 

8. (a) Warships over 1,500 tons displacement; 

(b) submarines; 
(c) all warships powered by means other than steam, diesel or petrol engines 
or gas turbines; 
(d) small craft capable of a speed of over 30 knots, equipped with offensive 
armament. 
9. Aircraft bombs of more than 1,000 kilogrammes. 
10. Ammunition for the weapons described in paragraph 2 above. 
11. (a) Complete military aircraft other than: 
(i) all training aircraft exeept operational types used for training pur- 
poses; 
(ii) military transport and communication aircraft; 
(iii) helicopters; 
(b) air frames, specifically and exclusively designed for military aircraft 
except those at (i), (ii) and (iii) above; 
(c) jet engines, turbo-propeller engines and rocket motors, when these are 
the principal motive power. 
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WARNING SYSTEMS 0. & M. COSTS 
(See p. 992) 


The following table reflects the estimated annual level-off cost for operation 
and maintenance of warning systems chargeable to the ‘Operation and mainte- 
nance” appropriation: 

Estimated annual 


System level-off cost 

Wr hiss ts. odie os dae) ath eaten a bea 
EE son io wm ein ceee aepe aati sw te mpsein ho ade mihi Sikciant 23, 000, 000 
EE inn ono ond ae ae atahe ma tila ang wiltieaes ee eee ae 14, 400, 000 


EINES Oo as asa 0 eae aera aa aa 


1 Includes main line and eastern and western extensions. 





(See p. 992) 
Cost of operation, Pine Tree stations (United States share of costs) 


{In thousands] 
Operation and maintenance: 


I, sen:-7is haesiahda SAhcctuiet-toci<teaitieastia iad tae ee _. $11, 897 
BITE. no. wepesl'cixemn-catesenaemnaa anienanteiniemme aaa 12, 457 
te aprebeeelite trate aha achat enaeeta aaa 14, 035 


(See p. 939) 
MarqQuarpt PropucTIon FAcILity 


The land and buildings for the production plant were financed with Marquardt 
corporate funds at a cost of $1,786,900. An additional $2,900,500 will be provided 
by Marquardt at this site. 

The production acceptance test facility was financed by the Air Force and 
placed on 2,100 acres of land deeded to the Government by Marquardt. 

The facilities for the Marquardt production program in Utah that were funded 
by the Air Force follow: 


Prior years 
Production (machinery and equipment) __.--._..._--_----------- $5, 000, 000 
Production acceptance test (test cells, instrumentation and related 
production and test equipment) ou senass cole en iecewnian 13, 500, 000 
REE ccbtpett <aaike sconces Gucae ease Cleat ee eee eee 18, 500, 000 


An additional $1,300,000 will be provided by the Air Force in fiscal year 1959 
to complete the production-test facility. 

Machinery and equipment valued at $1,700,000 from the reserve were also 
assigned to this facility. 

Therefore, the total Government investment when completed will be $21,500,000. 





DisposiTrion OF SurPivus Property—BuRTONWOOD DEpoT 
(See p. 973) 


At such time as Burtonwood phases out,.the Air Force, not the State Depart- 
ment, will make disposition of the surplus property remaining to be sold or other- 
wise disposed of. In order that the foreign policies of the United States may 
be effectively served, foreign excess-disposal programs are normally ‘coordinated 
with the United States diplomatic representatives and consular offices in the 
country concerned. In the United Kingdom, Burtonwood coordinates its sales 
with State (U. 8S. Embassy). Proposed sales involving property having an 
acquisition cost of $250,000 or more are referred to State (Embassy) prior to 
issuance of invitation for bid or release of any notice of sale. Sales involving 
property of more than $50,000 (acquisition cost) but less than $250,000 (acquisi- 
tion cost) are not coordinated in advance of notice of sale; however, a copy of the 
sale notice and completed abstract of bids is furnished the Embassy at comple- 
tion of the sale. Sales under $50,000 (acquisition cost) are not submitted for 
review unless such referral is specifically requested by the Embassy (State). 
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Overseas Depots 
(See p. 980) 


The three oversea depots located at Chateauroux, France; Tachikawa, Japan: 
and Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands, are remaining in the Air Force 
program but under reduced operation. Headquarters Air Materiel Force By- 
ropean Area (AMFEA) which was located at Wiesbaden, Germany, moved to 
Chateauroux, France, on May 15, 1958. The missions of the depot and the head- 
quarters have been consolidated to eliminate duplication of functions and ac- 
tivities. The depots at Tachikawa and Clark are reducing their operations. 


TELEGRAMS 


Senator CHavez. Additional telegrams received will be inserted in 
the record. 
(The telegrams referred to follow:) 


SACRAMENTO, CauiF., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of attempts to reduce the effectiveness of the National Guard and the 
tense international situation, request your favorable consideration to adding 
language to the defense appropriation bill that the Army National Guard shall 
be maintained at not less than 400,000 strength. 

Cordially, 
Goopwin J. Knicut, 
Governor of California. 


SaLem, Orea., July 18, 1968. 
Hon. DENNiIs CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Concurrent with recent Adjutants General Association of United States con- 
ference and the past governors’ conference on an Army National Guard strength 
of not less than 400,000, I urgently request you and your committee to insure 
an appropriation to support and maintain not less than that strength, with 
language to be inserted within the appropriation bill. 


Rosert D. HoLmgEs, 
Governor of Oregon. 


Avuausta, MAInp, July 18, 1958. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEz, 
Chairman of the Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 

Urge Senate Defense Appropriations Committee add language to defense 
appropriation bill to state that the Army National Guard be maintained at not 
less than 400,000 aggregate strength. 

Epmunp 8S. MUSKIE, 
Governor of Maine. 


Bismarck, N. Dak., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Committee on Defense Appropriation, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge very strongly that language be included in defense appropriation bill which 
will insure that the Army National Guard will be maintained at not less that 
400,000 strength. 

Joun E. Davis, 
Governor of North Dakota. 
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Denver, Co.o., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I urge that your committee add language to the defense appropriations bill 
that Army National Guard shall be maintained at not less than 400,000 strength. 
Will appreciate anything you can do toward this end. 

STtevE McNIcHOLs, 
Governor of Colorado. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly recommend and urge that defense appropriation bill state positively 
that the Army National Guard shall be maintained at a strength of not less than 
400,000. 

Regards, 
FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor, State of Tennessee. 


Mapison, Wis., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, State Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In the interest of efficient and effective national defense and in face of world 
tension, I strongly urge that your committee recommends appropriation of 
sufficient funds to maintain the Army National Guard at a strength of not less 
than 400,000; and that the language of the bill be such that it will demand 
the money be spent for that purpose. 

VERNON W. THOMSON, 
Governor of Wisconsin, 


LittLE Fauus, Mrinn., July 19, 1988. 
Hon. DEeNNis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Defense Appropriation Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The status of the National Guard as to strength and organization is of grave 
importance to the respective States and Territories. The governors, guard 
members, and our citizens are very concerned that proposed reductions will 
greatly impair the overall efficiency of this our first-line reserve. I urge you 
and your committee to include language in the defense appropriation bill that 
will insure that the strength of the Army National Guard is maintained at not 
less than 400,000. 

WituraM G. Srratron, 
Governor of Illinois. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Several letters on the subject of appropriations 
for the Defense Department will be inserted in the record. 
(The letters referred to follow:) 


Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
July 16, 1958. 
Hon. Dennis N. CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to express most forcefully my opposition to the proposed 
reduction in strength of the National Guard from 400,000. I do not feel that this 
is any time to cut our infantry forces. I have also protested this proposed cutback 
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by the Department of the Army to the Secretary of Defense, as you will note in 
the attached copy of my letter to Secretary McElroy. 

Gov. Orville L. Freeman, of the State of Minnesota, has outlined in considerable 
detail the salient reasons for opposing this cutback, and | am attaching a copy of 
his letter to me of July 14. 

I ask that my letter to you, the copy of my letter to Secretary McElroy, and 
the copy of Governor Freeman’s letter to me be made a part of the hearing record 
at such time as the National Guard strength is considered by your committee. 

Kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Huspert H. Humpnrey. 


Strate oF MINNESOTA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
St. Paul, July 14, 1958. 
Hon. Huspert H. Humpurey, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HumpuHREY: The proposed reorganization of the Army National 
Guard to conform to the Army’s concept of military requirements for modern 
warfare has given me, as I know it has given you, deep concern. While we have 
been in full agreement with and fully support reorganization and modernization 
of the Army, which of course includes the Army National Guard, our concern 
has been that, in effecting the reorganization, the Pentagon planners would 
administratively do that which the Congress never has, or would legally do: 
authorize the emasculation and relegation of the National Guard to an inferior 
position in the Nation’s scheme of defense. There is strong evidence that there 
is a desire among military planners in the Pentagon to do this, and the proposed 
plan for the reorganization of the Reserve elements of the Army is indicative of 
this desire. 

Last week my office received a tentative list of the proposed Army National 
Guard troop basis for the State of Minnesota, and I am attaching hereto a state- 
ment drawing a comparison between the present and proposed troop basis. It 
will be seen that we now have 107 company-, battery-, and detachment-size units 
in Minnesota organized in 65 communities and we are being asked to reorganize 
on the basis of 80 comparable-sized units in the reorganization program. Spread- 
ing these units thinly over the 65 stations in which we now have armories and 
strong and active units organized, it may be possible to continue to carry on 
National Guard activities in these communities through the medium of splitting 
some unit between two communities, a practice in which we have not heretofore 
engaged and one which does not contribute to an efficient and effective military 
unit. We have been given to understand that the troop basis is subject to negoti- 
ation and we will make strong representation to increase the unit allotment 
beyond 80. 

Our immediate concern is in connection with the maximum strength authorized 
under the proposed reorganization. Currently the Army National Guard of 
Minnesota has a strength of 8,792 officers and men available for service and we 
are 67 percent of authorized war strength. Under the proposed reorganization, 
all but a few of our units will be authorized to be organized on only a 52 percent of 
war-strength basis, with a maximum of 7,150. This will result in a loss of over 
1,600 officers and men and will be seriously felt in all of the 65 communities in 
Minnesota in which the Army National Guard is organized. It is evident that 
this proposed allotment of 7,150 officers and men is predicated on a national over- 
all strength of the Army National Guard of 360,000 and not the 400,000 which 
Congress has heretofore authorized and is in the process of authorizing for the 
current year. I sincerely trust that you will strongly support the strength figure 
of 400,000 in the respective committees and on the floor of Congress for this is 
vital to reducing the seriousness of the impact of this reorganization throughout 
the State of Minnesota. 

[ wish to also add that it is apparent that once the 400,000 strength is author- 
ized by the Congress, it will be necessary to vigorously follow up the authoriza- 
tion to see that administration officials proceed with the reorganization of the 
National Guard on a 400,000 strength basis in accordance with the will of Con- 
gress and the desires of the States. 

It is quite evident the Department of Defense intends to ignore the Congress 
and the strong position in support of a nationwide strength of 400,000 which the 
governors of all the States and Territories took at their recent Miami conference, 
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for the Army has announced action establishing the Army National Guard on a 
basis of 360,000. In the light of the international situation and our scores of 
glob: il mutual-security agreements, reduction of the National Guard both as to 
units and personnel strength at this time would appear to be ill-conceived if not 
dangerous. It is difficult to understand that the announcement of the Secretary 
of the Army concerning this reorganization of Reserve Forces should, on the one 
hand, contemplate the destruction of well-trained National Guard units in being 
and the organization of 15 of the National Guard divisions at less than full or- 
ganizational strength, while directing the organization of new units of other 
elements of the Reserve and prescribing an organizational plan for Reserve 
divisions which authorize all organizations of the divisions to be fully organized. 

There exists a strong suspicion in the minds of many of our governors, which 
I am beginning to share, that there are many in authority in the Pentagon, and 
perhaps elsewhere in Washington, who do not like the State-Federal status 
of the National Guard and would destroy it or render it impotent. I am sure 
that this is not the will of our people and that you and I and all others who repre- 
sent them in supporting a strong and virile National Guard, will be ever vigilant 
in seeing that this does not occur. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Orville 
(Typed) Orvitte L. FREEMAN, 
The Governor, State of Minnesota. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
July 19, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAveEz: In consideration of H. R. 12738, fiscal 1959 appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense, I strongly urge your committee to 
approve sufficient funds to maintain the National Guard at its present strength. 

It is my feeling that the Defense Department’ S proposal to reduce the guard’s 
authorized strength from 400,000 to 360,000 men is a serious mistake in the light 
of present conditions that exist in the world. Today, America is spending billions 
for security, and certainly this is not the time to curtail so important a com- 
ponent of our defense forces. 

The National Guard, which is the grassroots defense investment of this Nation, 
has made a major contribution to the strength of our country in every emergency 
it has faced since colonial days. With its well-established system of recruiting 
and with roots deep in local communities, the guard has moved ahead in both 
quantity and quality, and I feel that we should weigh carefully any action that 
would deal a crippling blow to this organization. 

The guard has been a valuable adjunct to the Regular Army, and is relatively 
inexpensive to support. Should this country become involved in conflict, as 
may happen, we know that manpower will be of the utmost importance. More- 
over, we need manpower to deal with such emergencies as floods, fires, and other 
catastrophes in which these citizen soldiers have rendered such splendid service 
through the vears. 

I know that the citizens of my State are deeply concerned over the proposal 
to cut the guard’s strength, and I feel that we would be doing a disservice to our 
country to cripple this important defense organization in its future usefulness in 
all States. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend that sufficient funds be approved by your 
committee to continue the authorized strength of the National Guard at a 400,000- 
man level through 1959, and that the views of the Congress upon this subject 
be conveyed to the administrative officers of the Government. 

Sincerely vours, 
CHAPMAN REVERCOMR 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1968, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR CHAVEz: Several of my constituents who operate independent 
(supplemental) airlines have convinced me of the urgent necessity for a small- 


business set-aside provision in the act making appropriations for the Military 
Air Transport Service of the Air Force. 

I am sure such a provision would be germane to the bill. Moreover, such a 
provision is virtually a necessity if these small-business enterprises in the air- 
transport industry are to survive. I need not emphasize to you their importance 
both to the national economy and the national defense. 

Those of us who have a continuing concern for American small business would 
be eager for the chance to support the set-aside provision re ferred to. It seems to 
me it would not be asking too much to provide that a mere 25 percent of the many 
millions MATS intends to spend for commercial augmentation be set aside for 
expenditure with the United States civil air carriers that qualify as small business 
under the appropriate standards developed by the Small Business Administration. 

I hope your subcommittee will act favorably on this recommendation, and I 
would certainly appreciate hearing from you on this matter. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Jim Roosevelt, 
(Typed) James RooseEveE Lt, 
Member of Congress. 


P. S.: Thanks for letting me talk to you on this.—J. R. 
CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Cuavez. This concludes the hearings on the 1959 appro- 
priation bill for the Defense Department. The committee started 
hearings on June 6 of this year. We have patiently listened to per- 
sons who appeared to justify their requests and I believe that no one 
has been crowded in such a manner that he could not make his repre- 
sentation and present his justification. I tried to be fair to all con- 
cerned and I assure those interested that the matter of their requests 
and representation will be fully considered, not only by the subcom- 
mittee iat also by the full committee. 

This committee session is now closed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. Wednesday, July 16, 1958, the com- 
mittee adjourned. ) 
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